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BOOK  I. 

EABLT  ENGLAND. 
449-1071. 

^AUTHORITIES  FOR  BOOK  I. 

(449-1071.) 
Fob  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  English 
our  authorities  are  scant  and  imperfect.  The 
only  extant  British  account  is  the  "Epistola  " 
of  Gildas,  a  worli  written  probably  about  a.d. 
660.  The  style  of  Gildas  is  diffuse  and  in- 
flated, but  his  book  is  of  great  value  in  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  the  island  at  that 
time,  and  as  giving  at  its  close  what  is  probably 
the  native  story  of  ihe  conquest  of  Kent.  This 
is  the  only  part  of  the  strugirle  of  which  we 
have  any  record  from  the  side  of  the  conquered. 
The  English  conquerors,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  left  jottings  of  their  conquest  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Wessexin  the  curious  annals  which 
form  the  opening  of  the  compilation  now 
known  as  the  "English"  or  "Anglo-Saxon 
Clironicle,"  annals  which  are  undoubtedly  his- 
toric, though  with  a  slight  mythical  intermixt- 
ure. For  tlie  history  of  the  English  conquest 
of  mid-Britain  or  the  Eastern  Coast  we  possess 
no  written  materials  from  either  side;  and  a 
frasment  of  the  Annals  of  Northumbria  em- 
bodied in  the  later  compilation  ("Historia 
Brilonura  ")  which  bears  the  name  of  Nennius 
alone  throws  light  on  the  conquest  of  the 
North. 

From  these  inadequate  materials  however  Dr. 
Guest  has  succeeded  by  a  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  historical  and  archaological  knowledge 
in  constructing  a  narrative  of  the  conquest  of 
Southern  and  South-Wcstern  Britain,  which 
must  serve  as  the  starting-point  for  all  future 
inquirers.  This  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
has  served  as  the  basis  of  the  account  given  in 
my  text;  and  I  can  only  trust  that  it  may  soon 
be  embodied  in  some  more  accessible  form  than 
that  of  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Archseological  Institute.     In  a  like  way, 


though  Kemble's  "  Saxons  iu  England  "  and 
Sir  F.  Palgrave's  "History  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth "  (if  read  with  caution)  contain 
much  that  is  worth  notice,  our  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  English  people 
and  the  changes  introduced  into  it  since  their 
settlement  in  Britain  must  be  mainly  drawn 
from  the  "Constitutional  History  "  of  Profess- 
or Stubbs.  In  my  earlier  book  I  had  not  the 
advantage  of  aid  from  this  invaluable  work, 
wliich  was  then  unpublished;  in  the  present  I 
do  little  more  than  follow  it  in  all  constitutional 
questions  as  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone. 

Bseda's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  An- 
glorum,"  a  work  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
my  text,  is  the  primary  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Northumbrian  overlordship  which 
followed  the  Conquest.  It  is  by  copious  inser- 
tions from  Ba?da  that  the  meager  regnal  and 
episcopal  annals  of  the  West  Saxons  have  been 
brought  to  the  shape  in  which  they  at  present 
appear  in  the  part  of  the  English  Chronicle 
which  concerns  this  period.  The  life  of  Wil- 
frid by  Eddi,  with  those  of  Cuthbert  by  an 
anonymous  conteinporary  and  by  Bseda  himself, 
throw  great  light  on  the  religious  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  North  at  the  time  of  its 
supremacy.  But  with  the  fall  of  Northumbria 
we  pass  into  a  period  of  historical  dearth.  A 
few  incidents  of  Mercian  history  are  preserved 
among  the  meager  annals  of  Wessex  in  the  En- 
elish  Chronicle":  but  for  the  most  part  we  are 
thrown  upon  later  writers,  especially  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  who, 
though  authors  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  ac- 
cess "to  older  materials  which  are  now  lost.  A 
little  mtiy  be  gleaned  from  biographies  such  as 
that  of  Guthlac  of  Crowland;  but  the  letters  of 
Boniface  and  Alcwine,  which  have  been  edited 
by  Jaffe  in  his  series  of  "  Monumenta  Ger- 
nianica,"  form  the  most  valuable  contemporary 
materials  for  this  period. 

From  the  rise  of  Wessex  our  history  rests 
mainly  on  the  English  Chronicle.  The  earlier 
purl  of  this  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  compila- 
tion, and  consists  of  (1)  Annals  of  the  Conquest 
of  South  Britain,  and  (3)  Short  Notices  of  the 


s 


Kings  and  Bishops  of  Wessex  expanded  by 
copious  insertions  from  Bseda,  and  after  the  end 
of  his  work  by  brief  additions  from  some 
northern  sources.  These  materials  may  have 
been  thrown  together  into  their  present  form  ia 
Alfred's  time  "as  a  preface  to  the  far  fuller 
annals  which  begin  with  the  reign  of  JEthel- 
wulf,  and  which  widen  into  a  great  contem- 
porary history  when  they  reach  that  of  .Alfred 
himself.  After  jElfred's  day  the  Chronicle 
varies  much  in  value.  Through  the  reign  of 
Eadward  the  Elder  it  is  copious,  and  a  Mercian 
Chronicle  is  imbedded  in  it:  it  then  dies  down 
into  a  series  of  scant  and  jejune  entries,  broken 
however  with  grand  battle-songs,  till  the  reign 
of  .^tlielred  when  its  fullness  returns. 

Outside  the  Chronicle  we  encounter  a  great 
and  valuable  mass  of  historical  material  for  the 
asre  of  .^Elfred  and  his  successors.  The  life  of 
Alfred  which  bears  the  name  of  Asser,  puzzling 
as  it  is  in  some  ways,  is  probably  really  Asser's 
work,  and  certainly  of  contemporary  authority. 
The  Latin  rendering  of  the  English  Chronicle 
which  bears  the  name  of  .(Ethelweard  adds  a 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  this  time.  The  Laws, 
which  form  the  base  of  our  constitutional 
knowledge  of  this  period,  fall,  as  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Freeman,  into  two  classes. 
Those  of  Eadward,  JEthelstan,  Eadmnnd,  and 
Eiidgar,  are  liUe  the  earlier  laws  of  jEthelberht 
and  Ine,  "mainly  of  the  nature  of  amendments 
of  custom,"  Those  of  JElfred,  ^thelred.  Cout, 
with  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Eadward 
the  Confessor,  "aspire  to  the  character  of 
Codes."  They  are  printed  in  Mr.  Thorpe's 
"Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England," 
but  the  extracts  given  by  Professor  Stubbs  in 
his  "Select  Charters"  contain  all  that  directly 
bears  on  our  constitutional  growth.  A  vast 
mass  of  Charters  and  other  documents  belong- 
ing to  this  period  has  been  collected  by  Kem- 
ble  in  his  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  .lEviSaxonici," 
and  some  are  added  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his 
"Diplomntarinm  Anglo-Saxonicum."  Dun- 
stan's  biographies  have  been  collected  and  ed-^-- 
ited  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  the  series  published 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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In  the  period  which  follows  the  accession  of 
^thelred  we  are  still  aided  by  these  collections 
of  royal  Laws  and  Charters,  and  the  English 
Chronicle  becomes  of  great  importance.  Its 
Tarious  copies  indeed  differ  so  mucli  in  tone 
and  information  from  one  another  that  they 
may  to  some  extent  be  looked  upon  as  distinct 
■works,  and  "Florence  of  Worcester  "  is  prob- 
ably the  translation  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
"Chronicle  "  wUicli  has  disappeared.  The  trans- 
lation however  was  made  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  it  is  colored  by  the  revival  of  natioual 
feeling  which  was  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Of  Eadward  the  Confessor  himself  we  have  a 
contemporary  biography  (edited  by  Mr.  Luard 
for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  which  throws  great 
light  on  the  personal  history  of  the  King  and 
on  his  relations  to  the  house  of  Godwice. 

The  earlier  Norman  traditions  are  preserved 
by  Duilo  of  St.  Quentiu,  a  verbose  and  cimfused 
■writer,  whose  work  was  abridged  and  con- 
tinued by  William  of  Jumiftges,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Conqueror.  William's  work  in  turn 
"served  as  the  basis  of  the  "Roman  de  Rou  " 
composed  by  Wace  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second,  The  primary  authority  for  the  Con- 
queror himself  is  the  "  Gesta  Williemi  "  of  his 
chaplain  and  violent  partisan,  William  of 
Poitiers.  For  the  period  of  the  invasion,  in 
•which  the  English  authorities  are  meager,  we 
have  besides  tliese  the  contemporary  "  Carnn^n 
de  Bello  Haslingeusi,"  l)y  Guy,  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  and  the  pictures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapes- 
try. Orderio,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century, 
gossipy  and  confused  but  honest  and  well-in-, 
formed,  tells  us  much  of  the  religious  move- 
ment in  Normandy,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
and  detailed  in  his  account  of  the  period  after 
the  batlle  of  Senlac.  Among  secondary  au- 
thorities for  the  Norman  Conquest,  Simeon  of 
D'lrham  is  useful  for  northern  matters,  and 
"William  of  Malmesbury  worthy  of  note  for  his 
remarkable  combination  of  Norman  and  En 
glisli  feeling.  Domesday  Book  is  of  course  in- 
■yaluable  for  the  Norman  settlement.  The  chief 
documents  for  the  early  history  of  Anjou  have 
been  collected  in  the  "  Chroniques  d'Anjou" 
published  by  the  Historioal  Society  of  France. 
Those  which  are  authentic  are  little  more  than 
a  few  scant  annals  of  religious  houses;  but  light 
is  thrown  on  them  by  the  contemporary  French 
chronicles.  The  "  Gesta  Comitum  "  is  nothing 
but  a  compilation  of  the  twelfth  century,  in 
■which  a  mass  of  Angevin  romance  as  to  the 
early  story  of  the  Counts  is  dressed  into  his- 
torical shape  by  copious  quotations  from  these 
French  historians.  | 

It  IS  possible  that  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  ■ 
on  our  earlier  history  when  liistorical  criticism  , 
has  done  more  than  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
materials  given  us  by  Ireland  and  Wales.     For 
"Welsh  history  the  "  Brut-y-Tywysogion  "  and 
the  "  Annales  Cambriae  "  are  now  accessible  in  I 
the  series  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  ' 
the  "  Chronicle  of  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan  "  is 
translated  by  Powel;   the  Mabinogiou,  or  Ro- . 
mautic  Tales  have   been   published   by   Lady 
Charlotte  Guest;  and  the  Welsh  Laws  collected 
by  the  Record  Commission.     The  imp(U-tauce 
of  these,  as  embodying  a  customary  code  of  very 
early  date,  will  probably  be  better  appreciated 
"When  we  possess  the  whole  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  | 
the  customary  laws  of  Ireland,  which  are  now 
being  issued  by  the  Irish  Laws  Commission, 
and  to  which  attention  has  justly  been  drawn 
i>y  Sir  Henry  Maine  ("  Early  History  of   Insti-  ! 
tutions  ")  as  preserving  Aryan  usages  of  the  re- 
molest  antiquity. 

The  enormous  mass  of  materials  which  exist  ' 
for  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  various  as  they  1 
are  in  critical  value,  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
O'Curry's  "Lectures  on  the  Materials  of 
Ancient  Irish  History;"  and  they  may  be  con-  ' 
"veiiiently  studied  by  the  general  reader  in  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  edited  by  Dr. 
O'Douovan.  But  this  is  a  mere  compilation 
<though  generally  a  faithful  one)  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  from 
earlier  sources,  two  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Rolls  series.  One,  the  "  Wars 
of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Danish  wars  which  may  have  been 
■written  in  the  eleventh  century;  tiie  other,  the 
"'  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,"  is  a  chronicle  of  Irish 
affair.-!  from  the  end  of  the  Danish  wars  lo  1,590. 
The  "  Chronicon  Scolorum  "(in  the  same  series) 
extends  to  the  year  1150,  and  though  composed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  is  valuable  from  the 
learning  of  its  author,  Duald  Mac-Firbis.  The 
"works  of  Colgan  are  to  Irish  church  affairs 
what  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  are  to 


Irish  civil  history.  They  contain  a  vast  col- 
lection of  translations  and  transcriptions  of 
early  saints'  lives,  from  those  of  Patrick  down- 
wards. Adamnan's  "Life  of  Columba"  (ad- 
mirably edited  by  Dr.  Reeves)  supplies  some 
details  to  the  story  of  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom. Among  more  miscellaneous  works  we 
find  the  "  Book  of  Rights,"  a  summary  of  the 
dues  and  rights  of  the  several  over-kings  and 
under-kings,  of '  much  earlier  date  probably 
than  the  Norman  invasion;  and  C'ormac's 
"Glossary,"  attributed  to  the  tenth  century 
and  certainly  an  early  work,  from  which  much 
may  be  gleaned  of  legal  and  social  details,  and 
somethiug  of  the  pagan  religion  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  ENOLISa  CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN. 
449-577. 

For  the  fatherland  of  the  English  race  we 
must  look  far  away  from  England  it.self.  In 
the  fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
one  country  which  we  know  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  Angelu  or  England  lay  within  the  dis- 
trict which  is  now  called  Sleswick,  a  district  in 
the  heart  of  the  peninsula  that  parts  the  Baltic 
from  the  northern  seas.  Its  pleasant  pastures, 
its  black-ti[nbered  homesteads,  its  prim  little 
townships  looking  down  on  inlets  of  purple 
water,  were  then  but  a  wild  ■n'aste  of  heather 
and  sand,  girt  along  the  coast  with  a  sunless 
woodland  broken  here  and  there  by  meadows 
that  crept  down  to  the  marshes  and  the  sea. 
The  dwellers  in  this  district  however  seem  to 
have  been  merely  an  outlying  fragment  of  what 
was  called  the  Engle  or  English  folk,  the  bulk 
of  whom  lay  probably  in  what  is  now  Lower 
Hanover  and  Oldenburg.  On  one  side  of  them 
the  Saxons  of  Westphalia  held  the  land  from 
the  Weser  to  the  Rhine:  on  the  other  the  East- 
phalian  Saxons  stretched  away  to  the  Ellie. 
North  again  to  the  fragment  of  the  English 
folk  in  Sleswicli  lay  another  kindred  tribe,  the 
Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  iu  their 
district  of  Jutland.  Engle,  Saxon,  and  Jute 
all  belonged  to  the  same  Low  German  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family;  and  at  the  moment 
when  history  discovers  them  they  were  being 
drawn  togetlier  by  the  ties  of  a  common  blood, 
common  speech,  common  social  and  political 
institutions.  There  is  little  ground  indeed  for 
believing  that  the  three  tribes  looked  on  them- 
selves as  one  people,  or  that  we  can  as  yet  ap- 
ply to  them,  save  by  anticipation,  the  common 
name  of  Englishmen.  But  each  of  them  was 
destined  to  share  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  in 
which  we  live;  and  it  is  from  the  union  of  all 
of  them  when  its  conquest  was  complete  that 
the  English  people  has  sprung. 

Of  the  temper  and  life  of  the  folk  in  this 
older  England  we  know  little.  But  from  the 
glimpses  that  we  catch  of  it  when  conquest  had 
brought  them  to  the  shores  of  Britain  their  po- 
litical and  social  organization  must  have  been 
that  of  the  German  race  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. In  their  villagss  lay  ready  formed  the 
social  and  political  life  which  is  round  us  iu 
the  England  of  to-day.  A  belt  of  forest  or 
waste  parted  each  from  its  fellow  villages,  and 
within  this  boundary  or  mark  the  "  township," 
as  the  village  was  then  called  from  the  "  tun  " 
or  rough  fence  and  trench  that  served  as  its 
simple  fortification,  formed  a  complete  and  in- 
dependent body,  though  linked  by  ties  which 
were  strengthening  every  day  to  the  townships 
about  it  and  the  tribe  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
Its  social  center  was  the  homestead  where  the 
Eelheling  or  eorl,  a  descendant  of  the  first  En- 
glish settlers  in  the  waste,  still  handed  down 
the  blood  and  traditions  of  his  fathers.  Around 
this  homestead  or  oethel,  each  in-  its  little  croft, 
stood  the  lowlier  dwellings  of  freelings  or 
ceorls.  men  sprung,  it  may  be,  from  descend- 
ants of  the  earliest  settler  who  had  in  various 
ways  forfeited  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
original  homestead,  or  more  probably  from 
incomers  into  the  villvige  who  had  since  settled 
round  it  and  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
land  and  freedom  of  the  community.  The 
eorl  was  distinguished  from  his  fellow-villagers 
by  his  wealth  and  his  nobler  blood;  he  was 
held  by  them  in  an  hereditary  reverence;  and  it 
was  from  him  and  his  fellow  fethelings  that 
host-leaders,  whether  of  the  village  or  the  tribe, 
were  chosen  in  times  of  war.  But  this  claim 
to  precedence  rested  simply  on  the  free  recog- 
nition of  his  fellow-villagers.  AVithin  the 
township  every  freeman  or  ceorl  was  equal.    It 


was  the  freeman  who  was  the  base  of  village 
society.  He  was  the  "free-necked  man  "  whose 
long  hair  floated  over  a  neck  which  had  never 
bowed  to  a  lord.  He  was  the  "  weaponed 
man "  who  alone  bore  spear  and  sword,  and 
who  alone  preserved  that  right  of  self-redress 
or  private  war  which  in  such  a  state  of  socletj' 
formed  the  main  check  upon  lawless  outrage. 

Auumg  the  English,  as  among  all  tlie  races  of 
mankind,  justice  had  originally  sprung  from 
each  man's  personal  action.  There  had  been  a 
lime  when  every  free  man  was  his  own  avenger. 
But  even  in  the  earliest  forms  of  English  so- 
ciety of  which  we  find  traces,  this  right  of  self- 
defense  was  being  modified  and  restricted  by  a 
growing  sense  of  public  justice.  The  "blood- 
wite  "  or  compensation  in  money  for  personal 
wrong  was  the  first  effort  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole 
to  regulate  private  revenge.  The  freeman's  life 
and  the  freeman's  limb  had  each  on  this  system 
its  legal  price. '  "Eye  for  eye,"  ran  the  roujih 
code,  and  "life  for  life,"  or  for  each  fair  dain- 
ages.  We  see  a  further  step  towards  the  modern 
recognition  of  a  wrong  as  done  not  to  the  in- 
dividual man  but  the  people  at  large  in  another 
custom  of  early  date.  The  price  of  life  or 
limb  was  paid,  not  by  the  wrong-doer  to  the 
man  he  wronged,  but  by  the  family  or  house 
of  the  ■wrong-doer  to  the  family  or  house  of 
the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus  made 
to  rest  in  each  little  group  of  people  upon  the 
blood-bond  which  knit  its  families  together; 
every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done 
against  all  who  were  linked  in  blood  to  the  doer 
of  it,  every  crime  to  have  been  done  against  all 
who  were  linked  in  blood  to  the  sufferer  from 
it.  Prom  this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  family 
bond  as  a  means  of  restraining  the  wrong-doer 
by  forces  which  the  tribe  as  a  whole  did  not  as 
yet  possess  sprang  the  first  rude  forms  of  En- 
glish justice.  Each  kinsman  "was  his  kins- 
man's keeper,  bound  to  protect  him  from 
wrong,  to  hinder  him  from  wrongdoing, 
and  to  suffer  with  him  and  pay  for  him  if 
wrong  were  done.  So  fully  was  this  principle 
recognized  that  even  if  any  man  was  charged 
before  his  fellow-tribesmen  with  crime  his  kins- 
folk still  remained  in  fact  his  sole  judges;  for 
it  was  by  their  solemn  oath  of  his  innocence 
or  his  guilt  that  he  had  to  stand  or  fall. 

As  the  blood-bond  gave  its  first  form  to  En- 
glish justice,  so  it  gave  their  first  forms  to  En- 
glish society  and  English  warfare.  Kinsmen 
fought  side  by  side  iu  the  hour  of  battle,  and 
the  feelings  of  honor  and  discipline  which  held 
the  host  together,  were  drawn  from  the  com- 
m(m  duty  of  every  man  in  each  little  group  of 
warriors  to  his  house.  And  as  they  fought  side 
by  side  on  the  field,  so  they  dwelled  side  by  side  on 
the  soil.  Harling  abode  by  Harling,  and  Billing 
by  Billing;  and  each  "wick"  or  "ham"  or 
"  stead"  or  "  tun  "  took  its  name  from  the  kins- 
men who  dwelled  together  in  it.  In  this  way  the 
home  or  "  ham  "  of  the  Billings  was  Billingham, 
and  the  "  tun  '  ortownship  of  the  Harlings  was 
Harlington.  But  in  such  settlements  the  tie  of 
blood  was  widened  into  the  larger  tie  of  land. 
Land  with  the  German  race  seems  at  a  very 
earl}'  time  to  liave  bec(une  everywhere  the  ac 
companiment  of  full  freedom.  The  freeman 
was  strictly  the  free-holder,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  full  rights  as  a  free  member  of  the  commu- 
nity to  wiiich  he  belonged  became  inseparable 
froin  the  possession  of  his  "holding"  in  it. 
But  property  had  not  as  yet  reached  that  stage 
of  absolutely  personal  possession  which  the  so- 
cial philosophy  of  a  later  time  falsely  regarded 
as  its  earliest  state.  The  woodland  and  pasture- 
land  of  an  English  village  were  still  undivided, 
and  every  free  villager  had  the  right  of  turning 
into  it  his  cattle  or  swine.  The  meadowland 
lay  in  like  manner  open  and  undivided  from 
hay- harvest  to  spring.  It  was  only  when  grass 
began  to  grow  afresh  that  the  common  meadow 
was  fenced  off  into  grass-fields,  one  for  each 
household  in  the  village;  and  when  hay-harvest 
was  over  fence  and  division  were  at  an  end 
again.  The  plow-land  alone  was  permanently 
allotted  in  equal  shares  both  of  corn-lar-d  and 
fallow-land  to  the  families  of  the  freemen, 
though  even  the  plow-laud  was  subject  to  fresh 
division  as  the  number  of  claimants  grew  great- 
er or  less. 

It  was  this  sharing  in  the  common  land  which 
marked  off  the  freeman  or  ceorl  from  the  unfree 
man  or  Iset,  the  tiller  of  land  which  another 
owned.  As  the  ceorl  was  the  descendant  of 
settlers  who  whether  fi-om  their  earlier  arrival 
or  from  kinship  with  the  original  settlers  of  the 
village  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  its  land 
and  its  corporate  life,  so  the  Iset  was  a  descend- 
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ant  of  later  comers  to  ■whom  such  a  share  was  laws  which  derive  their  force  from  being  ex"  been  found  m  Sleswick  and  ^hich  can  be 
denied    or  irsome  closes  p^  of  earlier   pressions  of   that  general  conviction.     A  hu"    dated  not  later  than   he  close  of  the  third  cent- 

Se^s  from  whSntL  land  had  been  wrested  morist  of  our  own  day  has  laughed  at  Parha-  ury  are  clearly  either  of  Roman  make  or 
bvforceof  arms  In  the  modern  sense  of  free-  meuts  as  "talking  shops,"  and  the  laugh  has  closely  modeled  on  Roman  meta^work  The 
domthehetwas  free  enough.  He  had  house  been  echoed  by  some  who  have  taken  humor  vessels  of  twisted  glass  which  we  know  to  have 
aXiomeofhisown  his  life  and  limb  were  as  for  argument.  But  talk  is  persuasion,  and  |  been  m  use  at  the  tables  of  Enghsl.  and  Saxon 
secu^^s  the  ceorVs-save  as  against  his  lord;  persuasion  is  force,  the  one  force  which  can  ;  chieftains  came,  we  can_  hardly  doubt  from 
it  b  probable  from  what  we  see  in  later  laws  sway  freemen  to  deeds  such  as  those  which  !  Roman  glass-works.  Discovmes  of  Roman 
hat  Is  time  went  on  he  was  recognized  among  have  made  England  what  she  is.  The  "  talk  "  coins  in  Sleswick  peat- mosses  afford  a  yet  more 
the  threeTribes  as  a  member  of  the  nation,  sum  of  the  village  moot,  the  strife  and  judgment  of  ;  conclusive  proof  of  direct  intercourse  with  the 
moned  to  the  folk-moot,  allowed  equal  right  at  men  giving  freely  their  own  rede  and  setting  it  Empire.  But  apart  from  these  outer  influences 
^w  and  ca  led  like  the  full  free  man  to  the  host-  '  as  freely  aside  for  what  they  learn  to  be  the  ;  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  far  from  being 
ng '  BatTe  was  unf  ree  as  regards  lord  and  land,  wiser  rede  of  other  men,  is  the  groundwork  of  mere  savages.  They  were  fierce  warriors  but 
nfliad  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  common  land   English  history.  .     ,  they  were  also  busy  fishers  and   tillers  of  the 

ff  the  vma.'e  The  ground  which  he  tilled  he  !  Small  therefore  as  it  might  be,  the  township  soil,  as  proud  of  their  skill  in  hand  ing  plow 
held  of  sonTe 'free  man  of  the  tribe  to  whom  he  '  or  village  was  thus  the  primary  and  perfect  and  mattock  or  steering  the  rude  boat  with 
oad  rent  in  labor  or  in  kind.  And  this  man  type  of  English  life,  domestic,  social,  and  po-  which  they  hunted  walrus  and  whale  as  of 
was  his  lord  Whatevernghts  the  unfree  vil-  litical.  All  that  England  has  been  since  ay  their  skill  in  handling  sword  and  spear.  They 
W  mio-ht  gain  in  the  general  social  lifeof  his  there.  Bui  changes  of  which  we  know  nothing  were  hard  drinkers,  no  doubt,  as  they  were 
fetlow  vfua-ers  he  had  no  rights  as  against  his  had  long  before  the  time  at  which  our  history  ■  hard  toilers,  and  the  ''ale-feast  was  the  center 
1o  d  He  could  leave  neither  land  nor  lord  at  opens  grouped  these  little  commonwealths  to-  '  of  Iheir  social  life  But  coarse  as  the  revel 
hia^ill  He  was  bound  to  render  due  service  gelher  iu  larger  communities,  whelher  we  name  ;  might  seem  to  modern  eyes,  the  scene  within 
to  hTs  lord  in  tllh!..e  or  in  fight  So  hmg  how  ■ '  fhem  Tribe,  People,  or  Folk.  The  ties  of  race  ;  the  timbered  liall  which  rose  in  _  the  midst_  of 
'°  r  r,i,e"e  services  were  done  the  laSd  was  '  and  kindred  were  no  doubt  drawn  tighter  by  .  their  villages  was  often.  Homeric  in  its  sim- 
his  own  His  lord  could  not  take  it  from  him;  the  needs  of  war.  The  organization  of  each  plicity  and  dignity.  Queen  or  Eorl  s  wife  with 
andTe  was  bound  to  give  him  aid  and  protec- ,  folk,  as  such,  sprang  in  all  likelihood  mainly  a  train  of  maidens  bore  ale-bowl  or  mead-bowl 
Won  in  exchanire  for  his  services  '  from  war,  from  a  common  greed  of  conquest,  '  round  the  hall  from  the  high  settle  of  King  or 

Far  different  from  the  position  of  thelffitwas  '  a  common  need  of  defense.  Its  form  at  any  Ealdorman  in  the  midst  to  the  mead  benches 
thatof  the  slave  though  there  is  no  ground  for  be- '  rate  was  wholly  military.  The  Folk-moot  was  ranged  around  its  walls  while  the  gleemaa 
lievingthatlheslaveclasswasotherthanasmaHin  fact  the  war-host,  the  gathering  of  every  sang  the  hero-songs  of  his  race  Dress  and 
one  It  -rt-as  a  class  which  sprang  mainly  from  freeman  of  the  tribe  in  arms.  The  head  of  the  arms  showed  traces  of  a  love  of  art  and  beauty. 
debt  or  crime  Famine  drove  men  to  ''  bend  '  Folk,  a  head  who  existed  only  so  long  as  war  |  none  the  less  real  that  it  was  rude  and  incom- 
their  heads  in  the  evil  days  for  meat;"  the  !  went  on,  was  the  leader  whom  the  host  chose  plete.  Rings,  amulets,  earrings  neck  pen- 
deUor'  unable  to  discharge  ^is  debt,  flung  on  !  to  command  it.  _  Its  Wi,.n  age  mote  or  me_e,ing  ,  ^ants.^proved^  injheir  workmajiship^t^he  deft- 

and 
els 
nal  whose  kinsfolk  would  not  make  up  his  (ine  '  wastormea  Dy  levies  iron  tne  various  aisiricis  am.  lu.a.u  »uii  cuau.c.  *.j<=  u.^u^^  ^^... -crest 
b^ame  a  crime-^erf  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  king.  '  of  the  tribe;  the  larger  of  which  probably  owed  ;  on  the  warrior's  hflmet,  the  intricate  adom- 
sfmrtfmes  a  father  pressed  by  need  sold  cliil-  '  their  name  of  "hundreds"  to  the  hundred  war-  ment  of  the  warrior's  shie  d  tell  like  the  honor 
dre^  and  wife  into  bondage.  In  any  case  the  riors  which  each  originally  sent  to  it.  In  his-  in  which  the  smith  was  held  their  tale  of  in- 
slave  became  part  of  the  ifve  stock  of  his  mas- '  toric  times  however  the  regularity  of  such  a  dustrial  art.  It  is  only  in  thp  English  pottery. 
Slave  uci.,.iuio  j<..iv  "  .,,    ,  ,    j__.,.    _:.u  I  .-,:i:.„ ;,„.;„„     ;f  ;»    o,Tor    oi-iotofl     haA    Visnirl-mjidp     nnd    marked    with   coarse    Zl£r-zae 


an    Eno-Tish   Droverb      Slave  cabins  clustered  '  followers  to  the  field.  •  penetrated  as  yet  among  uieiorests  oi  lue  norm 

T^,,nd  the  Lmestead  of  every  rich  land-own-        The  military  organization  of  the  tribe  thus    The  common  God  of  the  Lnghsh  people  was 
round  the  nomesieaa  oi  eveiy  iiuu  lauu  o .,, „«_„?:.„  t .„  n,o  „i„;i  „,-„o„;    '  Wnrlsn    thp  ^vnr-crod   t he  fniardiauof  wavs  and 


bonds Te^rare  r  he  sla;;  wis  sla  n^t  ^as  ;  ure  of  mankind.  This  was  the  principle  of  to  us  the  gods  whom  our  f.^iers  worshiped  m 
hv  «n  ^nc^rv  blow  not  by  the  lash  But  his  '  representation.  The  four  or  ten  villagers  who  their  German  homeland.  Wednesdav  is  Wo- 
^^JprcoulL^avhim  fhewouk^  it^  the  reeve  of  each   township  to   the    den's-day,  as  Thursday  is  the  da.v  of  Thunder, 

r«  telthelis   ^'rh^slavehad^^^^^  muster  of  the  hundred  were  held  to  '  the  god  of  air  and  storm  and  rain.     Friday  is 

chattel  the  less,      lue  siave  uau  no  [jidcc  lu  no    g ^   _^ ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,„„.„,!,;„  <-,.„„  t  PrpaV  rinv   thpdpitv  of  neaceand  lovandtruit- 

justice  court, 
or  guilt-fine  f 
bim  his  lord  i 
wrong-doing  ' ' 

li'lfp'^^sfrn'vPfl'hpast   and  when  causht  he  misht  '  townships  that  lav  within  us  Dounas,  iiius  i)e-|iiw,   lu  u.cco   »uuui   ,.^=.^..^.^..     ^^^.^■,  ...- 

the  6 
little 


the  '  Berkshire;  Egi),  the  hero  archer,  whose  legend 
of  Cloudesly  or  Tell.  A 
this  sort  lent  itself  ill  to  the 

,,„.^„ „  ^.iesthood;  and  though  a  priestly 

class  existed  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  had 
among    Englishmen.     As  each 


homestead  passed^from  mau^o  man  by  the  de-  ';  ing  their  spears  in  assent,  dashing  shields  in    class  existed  il 

Wrvof  n  tnrf  cut  from  its  soil      Here  strife    applause,  setting  matters  in  the  end  by  loud    much   weight  -   .    ,-         ,  ,  .  ,  „ 

or  war.  It  is  with  a  reverence  such  as  is  stirred    for  believing  them  to  have  been  very  different  ]  1>>S  'ie«;;«h-  ,  ;„  Woden  worship  or  in  the 

v..    .v,„    „:„u^   ^r    the    head-waters    of    some    in  these  respects  from  the  other  German  peo- i      It  is  not  indeed  in   U  oclen-worsuip  oijn  ;uo 


airppmpnt   the  "  common  sense,     the  general    contact  wiin  luese  earner  j!-ugH»uiiieu.  diuouu-    vcy    ,.w...^.«^-...  ■•---■:--     .,-,=._.,.  „.,,,. 
STtiohowhlch  drscuss?on1eads,asof  the   es,  sword-belts,   and  shield-bosses  which  have  !  earlier  prime.     But.the  thin  veil  of  Christianity 
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,-which  he  has  flung  over  it  fades  away  as  we 
-follow  the  hero-legend  of  our  fathers:  and 
the  secret  of  their  moral  temper,  of  their 
conception  of  life  breathes  through  every  line. 
Life  was  built  with  them  not  on  the  hope 
of  a  hereafter,  but  on  the  proud  self-con- 
sciousness of  noble  souls.  "1  have  this  folk 
ruled  these  fifty  winters,"  sings  a  hero-king 
as  he  sits  death  smitten  beside  the  dragon's 
mound.  "Lives  there  no  folk-king  of  kings 
about  rae — not  any  one  of  them — dare  in  the 
■war-strife  welcome  my  onset!  Time's  change 
and  chances  I  have  abided,  held  my  own  fairly, 
sought  not  to  snare  men;  oath  never  sware  I 
falsely  against  right.  So  for  all  this  may  I 
glad  be  at  heart  now,  sick  though  1  sit  here, 
wounded  with  death  wounds!"  In  men  of  such 
a  temper,  strong  with  the  strength  of  maaliood 
and  full  of  the  vigor  and  tlie  love  of  life,  the 
sense  of  its  shortness  and  of  the  mystery  of  it 
all  woke  chords  of  a  pathetic  poetry.  "Soon 
•will  it  be,"  ran  the  warning  rime,  "that  sick- 
ness or  sword-blade  shear  thy  strength  from 
thee,  or  the  fire  ring  thee,  or  the  flood  whelm 
thee,  or  the  sword  grip  thee,  or  arrow  hit  thee, 
or  age  o'ertake  thee,  and  thine  eye's  brightness 
sink  down  in  darkness."  Sroog  as  he  might 
"be,  man  struggled  in  vain  with  the  doom  tliat 
encompassed  him,  that  girded  his  life  with  a 
thousand  perils  and  broke  it  at  so  short  a  span. 
"To  us,"  cries  Beowulf  in  his  last  fight,  "to 
■U3  it  shall  be  as  our  Weird  betides,  that  "Weird 
that  is  every  raau's  lord!"  But  the  sadness 
■with  which  these  Englishmen  fronted  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death  had  nothing  in  it  of  the 
■unmanly  despair  which  bids  men  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morriiw  they  die.  Death  leaves  man 
man  and  master  of  his  fate.  The  thought  of 
^ood  fame,  of  manhood,  is  stronger  than  the 
thought  of  doom.  "  Well  shall  a  man  do  when 
in  the  strife  he  minds  but  of  winning  longsome 
renown,  nor  for  his  life  cares!"  "  Death  is 
belter  than  life  of  shame !"  cries  Beowulf's  sword- 
fellow.  Beowulf  himself  takes  up  his  strife 
■with  the  fiend,  "go  the  weird  as  it  will."  If 
life  is  short,  the  more  cause  to  work  bravely 
till  it  is  over.  "Each  man  of  us  shall  abide  the 
end  of  his  life-work;  let  hiiu  that  may  work, 
work  his  doomed  deeds  ere  death  come!" 

Tlie  energy  of  these  peoples  found  vent  in 
a  restlessness  which  drove  them  to  take  part 
in  the  general  attack  of  the  German  race  on 
the  Empire  of  Rome.  For  busy  tillers  and 
busy  fishers  as  Englishmen  were,  they  were 
at  heart  fighters;  and  their  world  was  a 
■world  of  war.  Tribe  warred  with  tribe,  and 
village  with  village;  even  within  the  township 
itself  feuds  parted  household  from  household, 
and  passions  of  hatred  and  vengeance  were 
handed  on  from  father  to  son.  Their  mood 
was  above  all  a  mood  of  fighting  men,  venture- 
some, self-reliant,  proud,  with  a  dash  of  hard- 
ness and  cruelty  in  it,  but  ennobled  by  the  vir- 
tues which  spring  from  war,  by  personal  cour- 
age and  loyalty  to  plighted  word,  by  a  high 
and  stern  sense  of  manbood  and  the  worth  of 
man.  A  grim  joy  in  bard  fighting  was  already 
a  characteristic  of  the  race.  War  was  the  En- 
glishman's "shield-play"  and  "sword-game"; 
the  gleemau's  verse  took  fresh  fire  as  he  sang 
of  the  rush  of  the  host  and  the  crash  of  its 
shield  line.  Their  arms  and  weapons,  helmet 
and  mailshirt,  tall  spear  and  javelin,  sword  and 
seax,  the  short  broad  dagger  that  hunsr  at  each 
■warrior's  girdle,  gathered  to  them  much  of  the 
legend  and  tlie  art  whicli  gave  color  and  poetry 
to  the  life  of  Englishmen.  Each  sword  had  its 
name  like  a  living  thing.  And  next  to  their 
love  of  war  came  their  love  of  the  sea.  Everv- 
where  throughout  Beowulf's  song,  as  every- 
■where  throughout  tlie  life  that  it  pictures,  we 
<;atch  the  salt  whiff  of  the  sea.  The  English- 
man was  as  proud  of  his  sea-craft  as  of  his  war- 
craft;  sword  in  teeth  he  plunged  into  the  sea 
to  meet  walrus  and  sea-lion;  he  told  of  his 
whale-chase  amidst  the  icy  waters  of  the  north. 
Hardly  less  than  his  love  for  the  sea  was  the 
love  he  bore  to  the  ship  that  traversed  it.  In 
the  fond  playfulness  of  English  verse  the  ship 
was  "  the  wave-floater,'  "  the  toam-necUed," 
"like  a  bird  "  as  it  skimmed  the  wave  crest, 
"  like  a  swan  "  as  its  curved  prow  breasted  the 
"  swan-road  "  of  the  sea. 

Their  passion  for  the  sea  marked  out  for  them 
their  part  in  the  general  movement  of  the  Ger- 
man nations.  While  Goth  and  Lombard  were 
slowly  advancing  over  mountain  and  plain  the 
boats  of  the  Englishmen  pushed  faster  over  the 
sea.  Bands  of  English  rovers,  ouldiiven  by 
stress  of  fight,  had  long  found  a  home  there, 
and  lived  as  they  could  by  sack  of  vessel  or 


coast.  Chance  has  preserved  for  us  in  a  Sles- 
wick  peat-bog  one  of  the  war-kee!s  of  these  early 
pirates.  The  boat  is  flat-bottomed,  seventy  feet 
long  and  eight  or  nine  feet  wide,  its  sides  of 
oak  boards  fastened  with  bark  ropes  and  iron 
bolts.  Fifty  oars  drove  it  over  the  waves  with 
a  freight  of  warriors  whose  arras,  axes,  swords, 
lances,  and  knives  were  found  heaped  together 
in  its  hold.  Like  the  galleys  of  the  Middle 
Ages  such  boats  could  only  creep  cautiously 
along  from  harbor  to  harbor  in  rough  weather; 
but  in  smooth  water  their  swiftness  fitted  them 
admirably  for  the  piracy  by  which  tlie  men  of 
these  tribes  were  already  making  themselves 
dreaded.  Its  flat  bottom  enabled  them  to  beach 
the  vessel  on  any  fitting  coast;  and  a  step  on 
shore  at  once  transformed  the  boatmen  into  a 
war-band.  From  the  first  the  daring  of  the 
Engli.=h  race  broke  out  in  the  secrecy  and  sud- 
denness of  the  pirates'  swoop,  in  the  fierceness 
of  their  onset,  in  the  careless  glee  with  which 
they  seized  either  sword  or  oar.  "Foes  are 
they,"  sang  a  Roman  poet  of  the  time,  "fierce 
beyond  other  foes  and  cunning  as  they  are 
fierce;  the  sea  is  their  school  of  war  and  the 
storm  their  friend;  they  are  sea-wolves  that 
prey  on  the  pillage  of  the  world!" 

Of  the  three  English  tribes  the  Saxons  lay 
nearest  to  the  Empire,  and  they  were  naturally 
the  first  to  touch  the  Roman  world;  before  the 
close  of  the  third  century  indeed  their  boats 
appeared  iu  such  force  in  the  English  Channel 
as  to  call  for  a  special  fleet  to  resist  them.  The 
piracy  of  our  fathers  had  thus  brought  them  to 
the  shores  of  a  land  which,  dear  as  it  is  now  to 
Englishmen,  had  not  as  yet  been  trodden  by 
English  feet.  This  land  was  Britain.  When 
the  Saxon  boats  touched  its  coast  the  island  was 
the  westernmost  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  the  fifty-fifth  year  before  Christ  a  descent  of 
Julius  Coesar  revealed  it  to  the  Roman  world; 
and  a  century  after  Caesar's  landing  the  Emperor 
Claudius  undertook  its  conquest.  The  work 
was  swiftly  carried  out.  Before  thirty  years 
were  over  the  bulk  of  the  island  had  passeil  ho- 
neiith  the  Roinan  sway  and  the  Roman  frontier 
had  beeu  carried  to  the  Fin  lis  of  ilforlh  and  of 
Clyde.  The  work  of  civilization  followed  fast 
on  the  work  of  the  sword.  To  the  last  indeed 
the  distance  of  the  island  from  the  seat  of  em- 
pire left  her  less  Romanized  than  any  other 
province  of  the  west.  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion scattered  over  the  country  seem  iu  spite  of 
imperial  edicts  to  have  clung  to  their  old  law 
as  to  their  old  language,  and  to  have  retained 
some  traditional  allegiance  to  their  native  chiefs. 
But  Rnman  civilization  rested  mainly  on  city 
life,  aud  in  Britain  as  elsewhere  the  city  was 
thoroughly  Roman.  In  towns  such  as  Lincolu 
or  York,  governed  by  their  own  municipal  of- 
ficers, guarded  by  massive  walls,  and  linked  to- 
gether by  a  network  of  magnificent  roads  wliich 
reached  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
manners,  language,  political  life,  all  were  of 
Rome. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  Roman  sword  se- 
cured order  and  peace  without  Britain  and 
within,  and  with  peace  and  order  came  a  wide 
and  rapid  prosperity.  Commerce  sprang  up  in 
ports  amongst  which  Loudon  held  the  first 
rank;  agriculture  flourished  till  Britain  became 
one  of  the  corn-exporting  countries  of  the 
world;  the  mineral  resources  of  the  province 
were  explored  in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the 
lead  mines  of  Somerset  or  Northuinberland, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  But 
evils  which  sapped  the  strength  of  the  whole 
Empire  told  at  last  on  the  province  of  Britain. 
Wealth  and  population  alike  declined  under  a 
crushing  system  of  taxation,  under  restrictions 
which  fettered  industry,  under  a  despotism 
which  crushed  out  all  local  independence.  And 
with  decay  within  came  danger  from  without. 
For  centuries  past  the  Roman  frontier  had  held 
back  the  barbaric  world  beyond  it,  the  Parthian 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Numidian  of  the  African 
desert,  the  German  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine. 
In  Britain  a  wall  drawn  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle  bridled  the  British  tribes,  the  Picts,  as 
they  were  called,  who  had  been  sheltered  from 
Roman  conquest  by  the  fastnesses  of  the  Hiirh- 
lands.  It  was  this  mass  of  savage  barbarism 
which  broke  upon  the  Empire  as  it  sank  into 
decay.  In  its  western  dominions  the  triumph 
of  these  assailants  was  complete.  The  Franks 
contiuered  aud  colonized  Gaul.  The  West- 
Goths  conquered  and  colonized  Spain.  The 
Vandals  founded  a  kingdom  in  Africa.  The 
Burgundians  encamped  in  the  border-land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Rhone.  The  East-Goths 
ruled  at  last  in  Italy  itself. 


It  was  to  defend  Italy  against  the  Goths  that 
Rome  in  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  with- 
drew her  legions  from  Britain,  and  from  that 
moment  the  province  was  left  to  struggle  un- 
aided against  the  Picts.  Nor  were  these  its 
only  enemies.  While  marauders  from  Ireland, 
whose  inhabitants  then  bore  the  name  of  Scots, 
harried  the  west,  the  boats  of  Saxon  pirates, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  swarming  off  its  eastern 
and  southern  coasts.  For  forty  years  Britain 
held  bravely  out  against  these  assailants;  but 
civil  strife  broke  its  powers  of  resistance,  and 
its  rulers  fell  back  at  last  on  the  fatal  policy  by 
which  the  Empire  invited  its  doom  while  striv- 
ing to  avert  it,  the  policy  of  matching  barbarian 
against  barbarian.  By  the  usual  promises  of 
land  and  pay  a  band  of  warriors  was  drawn  for 
this  purpose  from  Jutland  iu  449  with  two 
ealdormen,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  at  their  head. 
If  by  English  history  we  mean  the  history  of 
Englishmen  in  the  land  which  from  that  time 
they  made  their  own,  it  is  with  this  landing  of 
Hengest's  war-band  that  English  history  begins. 
They  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Tlianet 
at  a  spot  known  since  as  Ebbsfleet.  No  spot 
can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  as  the  spot 
which  first  felt  the  tread  of  English  feet. 
There  is  little  to  catch  the  eye  in  Ebbsfleet  it- 
self, a  mere  lift  of  ground  with  a  few  gray  cot- 
tages dotted  over  it,  cut  off  nowadays  from 
the  sea  by  a  reclaimed  meadow  and  a  sea-wall. 
But  taken  as  a  whole  the  scene  has  a  wild 
beauty  of  its  own.  To  the  right  the  white 
curve  of  Ramsgate  cliffs  looks  down  on  the 
crescent  of  Pegwell  Bay;  far  away  to  the  left 
across  gray  marsh-levels  where  smoke-wreaths 
mark  the  site  of  Ricliboiough  and  Sandwich 
the  coast-line  trends  dimly  towards  Deal. 
Everytliing  iu  the  character  of  the  spot  con- 
firms the  national  tradition  which  fixed  here 
the  landing  place  of  our  fathers;  for  the  physi- 
cal changes  of  the  country  since  the  fifth  cen- 
tury have  told  little  on  its  main  features.  At 
the  time  of  Hengest's  landing  a  broad  inlet  of 
sea  parted  Tbanet  from  the  mainland  of  Britain; 
aud  through  this  inlet  the  pirate  boats  would 
naturally  come  sailing  with  a  fair  wind  to  what 
was  then  the  gravel-spit  of  Ebbsfleet. 

The  work  for  which  the  mercenaries  had  beeu 
hired  was  quickly  done;  and  the  Picts  are  said 
to  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain.  But 
danger  from  the  Pict  was  hardly  over  when 
danger  came  from  the  Jutes  themselves.  Their 
fellow-pirates  must  have  flocked  from  the  Chan 
nel  to  their  settlement  in  Thanet;  the  inlet  be- 
tween Tbanet  and  the  mainland  was  crossed, 
and  the  Englishmen  won  their  first  victory  over 
the  Britons  in  forcing  their  passage  of  the  Med 
way  at  the  village  of  Aylesford.  A  second  de- 
feat at  the  passage  of  the  Cray  drove  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  terror  upon  Loudon;  but  the 
ground  was  soon  won  back  again,  and  it  was 
not  till  4C5  that  a  series  of  petty  conflicts  which 
had  gone  on  along  the  shores  of  Thanet  made 
way  for  a  decisive  struggle  at  Wippedsfleet. 
Here,  however,  the  overthrow  was  so  terrible 
that  from  this  moment  all  hope  of  saving  North- 
ern Kent  seems  to  have  beeu  abandoned,  and 
it  was  only  on  its  southern  shore  that  the  Brit- 
ons held  their  ground.  Ten  years  later,  in  475, 
the  long  contest  was  over,  and  with  the  fall  of 
Lymne,  whose  broken  walls  look  from  the  slope 
to  which  they  cling  over  the  great  flat  of  Rom- 
ney  Marsh,  the  work  of  the  first  English  coa- 
queror  was  done. 

The  warriors  of  Hengest  had  been  drawn 
from  the  Jutes,  the  smallest  of  the  three  tribes 
who  were  to  blend  in  the  English  people.  But 
the  greed  of  plunder  now  told  on  the  great 
tribe  which  stretched  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Rhine,  and  in  477  Saxon  invaders  were  seen 
pushing  slowly  along  the  strip  of  land  which 
lay  westward  of  Kent  between  the  weald  and 
the  sea.  Nowhere  has  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  more  utterly  changed.  A  vast  sheet 
of  scrub,  woodland,  and  waste  which  then  bore 
the  name  of  the  Andredsweald  stretched  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs,  extending  north- 
ward almost  to  the  Thames  and  leaving  only  a 
thin  strip  of  coast  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Sussex  between  its  southern  edge  and  the  sea. 
This  coast  was  guarded  by  a  fortress  which  oc 
cupied  the  spot  now  called  Pevensey,  the  future 
landing-place  of  the  Norman  Conqueror;  and 
the  fall  of  this  fortress  of  Anderida  in  491 
established  the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons. 
"  iElle  and  Cissa  beset  Anderida,"  so  ran  the 
pitiless  record  of  the  conquerors,  "and  slew 
all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  afterwards 
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one  Briton  left."  But  Hengest  and  jElle's  men 
had  touched  hardly  more  than  the  cuast,  and 
the  true  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  was  re- 
served for  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons,  a  tribe 
known  as  the  Gewissas,  who  landed  under 
Cerdic  and  Cynric  on  the  shores  of  the  South- 
ampton Water,  and  pushed  in  495  to  the  great 
downs  or  Gwent  where  Winchester  offered  so 
rich  a  prize.  Nowhere  was  tbe  strife  fiercer 
than  here;  and  it  was  not  till  519  that  a  decisive 
victory  at  Charford  ended  the  struggle  for  the 
"Gwent"  and  set  the  crown  of  the  West- 
Saxons  on  the  head  of  Cerdic.  But  the  forest- 
belt  around  it  checked  any  further  advance; 
and  only  a  year  after  Cbarford  the  Britons 
rallied  under  a  new  leader,  A.rthur,  and  threw 
back  the  invaders  as  they  pressed  westward 
through  the  Dorsetshire  woodlands  in  a  great 
overthrow  at  Badbury  or  Mount  Badon.  The 
defeat  was  followed  by  a  long  pause  in  the 
Saxon  advance  from  the  southern  coast,  but 
while  the  Gewissas  rested  a  series  of  victories 
■whose  history  is  lost  was  giving  to  men  of  the 
same  Saxon  tribe  the  coast  district  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is  probable  however 
that  the  strength  of  Camulodunum,  the  pre- 
decessor of  our  modern  Colchester,  made  the 
progress  of  these  assailants  a  slow  and  doubt- 
ful one;  and  even  when  its  reduction  enabled 
the  East-Saxons  to  occupy  the  territory  to  which 
they  have  given  their  name  of  Essex  a  line  of 
woodland  which  has  left  its  traces  in  Epping 
and  Hainault  Forests  checked  their  further 
advance  into  the  island. 

Though  seventy  years  had  passed  since  the 
victory  of  Aylesford  only  the  outskirts  of 
Britain  were  won.  The  invaders  were  masters 
as  yet  but  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Essex.  From  London  to  St.  David's  Head, 
from  the  Andredsweald  to  the  Firth  of  Forth 
the  country  still  remained  unconquered:  and 
there  was  little  in  the  years  which  followed 
Arthur's  triumph  to  herald  that  onset  of  the  in- 
vaders which  was  soon  to  make  Britain  Eng- 
land. Till  now  its  assailants  had  been  drawn 
from  two  only  of  the  three  tribes  whom  we  saw 
dwelling  by  the  northern  sea,  from  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes.  But  the  main  work  of  conquest 
was  to  be  done  by  the  third,  by  the  tribe  which 
bore  the  naine  of  Engle  or  Englishmen  which 
was  to  absorb  that  of  Saxon  or  Jute  and  to 
stamp  itself  on  the  people  which  sprang  from 
the  union  of  the  conquerors  as  on  the  land  that 
they  won.  The  Engle  had  probably  been  set- 
tling for  years  along  the  coast  of  Northumbria 
and  in  the  great  district  which  was  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Wash  and  the  Fens, 
the  later  East-Anglia.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
moment  we  have  reached  that  the  line  of  de- 
fenses which  had  hitherto  held  the  invaders  at 
bay  was  turned  by  their  appearance  in  the 
Humber  and  the  Trent.  This  great  river-liue 
led  like  a  highway  into  the  heart  of  Britain;  and 
civil  strife  seems  to  have  broken  the  strength  of 
British  resistance.  But  of  the  incidents  of  this 
final  struggle  we  know  nothing.  One  part  of 
the  English  force  marched  fiom  the  Humber 
over  the  Yorkshire  wolds  to  found  what  was 
called  the  kingdom  of  the  Deirans.  Under  the 
Empire  political  power  had  centered  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Humber  and  the  Roman  wall; 
York  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain;  villas 
of  rich  land-owners  studded  the  valley  of  the 
Ouse;  and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  maintained 
in  the  island  lay  camped  along  its  northern 
border.  But  no  record  tells  us  how  Yorkshire 
was  won,  or  how  the  Engle  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  uplands  about  Lincoln.  It  is 
only  by  their  later  settlements  that  we  follow 
their  march  into  the  heart  of  Britain.  Seizing 
the  valley  of  the  Don  and  whatever  breaks  there 
were  in  the  woodland  that  then  filled  the  space 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Trent,  the  Engle 
followed  the  curve  of  the  latter  river,  and  struck 
along  the  line  of  its  tributary  the  Soar.  Here 
round  the  Roman  Ratje,  the  predecessor  ofT>ur 
Leicester,  settled  a  tribe  known  as  the  Middle- 
English,  while  a  small  body  pushed  further 
southwards,  and  under  the  name  of  "  South- 
Engle  "  occupied  the  oolitic  upland  that  forms 
our  pri^sent  Northamptonshire.  But  the  mass 
of  the  invaders  seem  to  have  held  to  the  line  of 
the  Trent  and  to  have  pushed  westward  to  its 
head-waters.  Repton,  Lichfield,  and Tam worth 
mark  the  country  of  these  western  Englishmen, 
whose  older  name  was  soon  lost  in  that  of  Mer- 
cians, or  Men  of  the  March.  Their  settlement  was 
in  fact  a  new  march  or  borderland  between  con- 
queror and  conquered;  for  here  the  impenetra- 
ble fastness  of  the  Peak,  the  mass  of  Cannock 
Chase,  and  the  broken  country  of  Staffordshire 


enabled  the  Briton  to  make  a  fresh  and  desper- 
ate stand. 

It  was  probably  this  conquest  of  |  Mid-Britain 
by  the  Engle  that  roused  the  West-Saxons  to  a 
new  advance.  For  thirty  years  they  had  rested 
inactive  within  the  limits  of  the  Gwent,  but  in 
552  their  capture  of  the  hill-fort  of  Old  Sarum 
threw  open  the  reaches  of  the  Wiltshire  downs 
and  a  march  of  King  Cuthwulf  on  the  Thames 
made  them  masters  in  571  of  the  districts  which 
now  form  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire.  Pushing 
along  the  upper  valley  of  Avon  to  a  new  battle 
at  Barbury  Hill  they  swooped  at  last  from 
their  uplands  on  the  rich  prey  that  lay  along  the 
Severn.  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath, 
cities  which  bad  leagued  under  their  British 
kinss  to  resist  this  onset,  became  in  577  the 
spoil  of  an  English  victory  at  Deorham,  and  the 
line  of  the  great  western  river  lay  open  to  the 
arms  of  the  conquerors.  Once  the  West- Saxons 
penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Chester,  and  Uri- 
conium,  a  town  beside  the  Wrekin  which  has 
been  recently  brought  again  to  light,  went  up 
in  flames.  The  raid  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat 
which  broke  the  We.«t-Saxon  strength,  but  a 
British  poet  in  verses  still  left  to  us  sings  pit- 
eously  the  death-song  of  Uriconiura,  "  the  white 
town  in  the  valley,"  the  town  of  white  stone 
gleaming  among  the  green  woodlands.  The 
torch  of  the  foe  had  left  it  a  heap  of  blackened 
ruins  where  the  singer  wandered  through  halls 
he  had  known  in  happier  days,  the  halls  of  its 
chief  Kyndylan,  "  without  fire,  without  light, 
without  song,"  their  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
eagle's  scream,  the  eagle  who  "has  swallowed 
fresh  drink,  heart's  blood  of  Kyndylan  the 
fair." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ENGLISH  KIKODOMS. 

577—796. 

With  the  victory  of  Deorham  the  conquest 
of  the  bulk  of  Britain  was  complete.  Eastward 
of  a  line  which  may  be  roughly  drawn  along 
the  moor  lands  of  Northumberland  and  York- 
shire through  Derbyshire  and  the  Forest  of 
Arden  to  the  Lower  Severn,  and  thence  by 
Mendip  to  the  sea,  the  island  had  passed  into 
English  hands.  Britain  had  in  the  main  become 
England.  And  within  this  new  England  a 
Teutonic  society  was  settled  on  the  wreck  of 
Rome.  So  far  as  the  conquest  had  yet  gone  it 
had  been  complete.  Not  a  Briton  remained  as 
subject  or  slave  on  English  ground.  Sullenly, 
inch  by  inch,  the  beaten  men  drew  back  from 
the  land  which  their  coaquerers  had  won;  and 
eastward  of  the  border  line  which  the  English 
sword  had  drawn  all  was  now  purely  English. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  conquest  of 

j  Britain  from  that  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Rome.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks 
or  that  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  proved  little 

!  more  than  a  forcible  settlement  of  the  one  or  the 
other  among  tributary  subjects  who  were  des- 
tined in  a  long  course  of  ages  to  absorb  their 
conquerers.  French  is  the  tongue,  not  of  the 
Frank,  but  of  the  Gaul  whom  he  overcame;  and 
the  fair  hair  of  the  Lombard  is  all  but  unknown 
in  Lombardy.  But  the  English  conquest  of 
Britain  up  to  the  point  which  we  have  reached 
was  a  sheer  dispossession  of  the  people  whom 
the  English  conquered.  It  was  not  that  En- 
glishmen, fierce  and  cruel  as  at  times  they  seem 
to  have  been,  were  more  fierce  or  more  cruel  than 
other  Germans  who  attacked  the  Empire;  nor 
have  we  any  ground  for  saying  that  they,  un- 
like the  Burgundian  or  the  Frank,  were  utterly 
strange  to  the  Roman  civilization.  Saxon  mer- 
cenaries are  found  as  well  as  Frank  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Rome;  and  the  presence  of  Saxon 
vessels  in  the  Channel  for  a  century  before  the 
descent  on  Britain  must  have  familiarized  its 
invaders  with  what  civilization  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Imperial  provinces  of  the  West.  What 
really  made  the  difference  between  the  fate  of 
Britain  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world 
was  the  stubborn  courage  of  the  British  them- 
selves. In  all  the  world-wide  struggle  between 
Rome  and  the  German  peoples  no  land  was  so 
stubbornlj'  fought  for  or  so  hardly  won.  In 
Gaul  no  native  resistance  met  Frank  or  Vi.sigoth 
save  from  the  brave  peasants  of  Britauny  and 
Auvergne.  No  popular  revolt  broke  out  against 
the  rule  of  Odoacer  or  Theodoric  in  Italy.  But 
in  Britain  the  invader  was  met  by  a  courage  al- 
most equal  to  his  own.  Instead  of  quartering 
themselves  quietly,  like  tlieir  fellows  abroad, 
on  subjects  who  were  glad  to  buy  peace  by 
obedience  and  tribute,  the  English  had  Jo  make 


every  inch  of  Britain  their  own  by  hard  light- 
ing. 

I  This  stubborn  resistance  was  backed  too  by 
j  natural  obstacles  of  the  gravest  kind.  Every- 
I  where  in  the  Roman  world  the  work  of  the 
I  conquerors  was  aided  by  the  civilization  of 
Rome.  Vandal  or  Frank  marched  along  Roman 
highways  over  ground  cleared  by  the  Roman 
I  ax  and  crossed  river  or  ravine  on  the  Roman 
I  bridge.  It  was  so  doubtless  with  the  English 
conquerors  of  Britain.  But  though  Britain  had 
long  been  Roman,  her  distance  frcjm  the  seat 
of  Empire  left  her  less  Romanized  than  any 
j  other  province  of  the  West.  Socially  the  Roman 
civilization  bad  made  little  impression  on  any 
but  the  townsfolk,  and  the  material  civilization 
of  the  island  was  yet  more  backward  than  its 
social.  Its  natural  defenses  threw  obstacles  in 
its  invaders'  way.  In  the  forest  bells  which 
stretched  over  vast  spaces  of  country  they  found 
barriers  which  in  all  cases  checked  tlieir  advance 
and  in  some  cases  finally  stopvied  it.  The 
Kentishmen  and  the  South  Saxons  were  brought 
utterly  to  a  standstill  by  the  Andredsweald. 
The  East  Saxons  could  never  pierce  the  woods 
of  their  western  border.  The  Fens  proved  im- 
passable to  the  Northfolk  and  the  Southfolk  of 
East-Anglia.  It  was  only  after  a  long  and  ter- 
rible struggle  that  the  West-Saxons  could  hew 
their  way  through  the  forests  which  shellered 
the  "  Gwent  "  of  the  southern  coast.  Their  at- 
tempt to  break  out  of  the  circle  of  woodland 
which  girt  in  the  downs  was  in  fact  fruitless  for 
thirty  years;  and  in  the  height  of  their  later 
power  they  were  thrown  back  from  the  forests 
of  Cheshire. 

It  is  only  by  realizing  in  this  way  the  phys 
ical  as   well    as    the    moral   circumstances  of 
Britain  that  we  can  understand  the  character  of 
its  earlier  conquest.     Field  by  field,  town  by 
,  town,  forest  by  forest,  the  land  was  won.    And 
as  each  bit  of  ground  was   torn   away  by  the 
stranger,  the  Briton  sullenly  withdrew  from  it 
only  to  turn  doggedly  and  fight  for  the  next. 
\  There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  the  clearing  of 
the  land  meant   so  impossible  a  thing  as  the 
general   slaughter    of    the   men   who   held   it. 
I  Slaughter  there  was,  no  doubt,  on  the  battle- 
i  fields  or  in  towns  like  Anderida  whose  resist- 
[  ance  woke  wrath  in  their  besiegers.     But  for 
the  most  part  the  Britons  were  not  slaiiglitered; 
!  they  were  defeated  and  drew  back.  "Sucli  a 
withdrawal   was  only  made   possible    by  the 
slowness  of  the  conquest.     For  it  is  not  only 
the  stoutness  of  its  defense  which  distinguishes 
the  conquest  of  Britain  from  that  of  the  other 
I  provinces  of   the  Empire,  but  the  weakness  of 
j  attack.     As  the  resistance  of  the  Britons  was 
greater  than   that  of  the   other  provincials  of 
Rome  so  the  forces  of  their  assailants  were  less. 
Attack  by  sea  was  less  easy  than  attack  by  land, 
land  Ihe  numbers  who  were  brought  across  by 
i  the  boats  of   Hengest  or   Cerdic  cannot   have 
i  rivaled    those   which    followed    Theodoric  or 
Chlodewig    across    the    Alps    or    the    Rhine. 
Landing  in  small  parties,  and  but  gradually  re- 
inforced by  after  comers,  the  English  invaders 
could  only  slowly  and  fitfully  push  the  Britons 
back.     The  absence  of  any  joint  action  among 
the  assailants  told  in  the  same  way.     Though 
all  spoke  the  same  language  and  used  the  same 
I  laws,  tbey  had  no  such  bond  of  polilical  union 
as  tie  Franks;  and  though  all  were  bent  on 
j  winning  the  same  land,  each  band  and  each 
;  leader  preferred  thtir  own  separate  course  of 
j  action  to  any  collective  enterprise. 
j      Under  such  conditions  the  overrunning  of 
i  Britain  could   not  fail   to  be  a  very  different 
j  matter  from  the  rapid  and  easy  overrunning  of 
'  such  countries  as  Gaul.     How  slow  the  work 
\  of  English  conquest  was  may  be  seen  from  the 
I  fact  that   it   took   nearly  thirly  years-  to  win 
!  Kent  alone  and  sixty  to  complete  the  conquest 
;  of  Southern  Britain,  and  that  the  conquest  of 
,  the  bulk   of  the  island  was  only  wrought  out 
\  after  two  centuries  of  bitter  warfare.     But  it 
was  just   through  the   length   of  the   struggle 
that  of  all  rhe  German  conquests  this  proved 
\  the  most  thorough  and  complete.     So  far  aa 
,  the  English    sword   in  these  earlier  days   bad 
i  reached,  Britain   had  become  England,  a  land, 
j  that   is,  not   of    Britons,  but   of   Englishmen. 
I  Even  if  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people  lingered 
j  as  slaves  round  the  homesteads  of  their  English 
'  conquerors,  or  a  few  of  their  household  words 
!  mingled  with  the  English  tongue,  doubtful  ex- 
I  ceptions  such  as  these  leave  the  main  facts  un- 
touched.    The    keynote  of   the  conquest  was 
fii-mly  struck.    When  the  English  invasion  was 
,  staid  for  awhile  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  invaders, 
the  Briton  had.disappeared  from.the  greater  part 
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of  the  land  which  had  been  his  own ;  and  the 
tongue,  the  religion,  the  laws  of  his  English 
conquerors  reigned  without  a  break  from  Essex 
to  Staffordshire  and  from  the  British' Channel 
o  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

For  the  driving  out  of  the  Briton  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  a  prelude  to  the  settlement  of  his 
conqueror.  What  strikes  us  at  once  in  the  new 
England  is  tliis,  that  it  was  the  one  purely 
German  nation  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of 
Rome.  In  other  lands,  in  Spain  or  Gaul  or 
Italy,  though  they  were  equally  conquered  by 
German  peoples,  religion,  social  life,  adminis- 
trative order,  still  remained  Roman.  Britain 
■was  almost  the  only  province  of  the  Empire 
where  Rome  died  into  a  vague  tradition  of  tlie 
past.  The  whole  organization  of  government 
and  society  disappeared  with  the  people  who 
used  it.  Roman  roads  indeed  still  led  to  deso- 
late cities.  Roman  camps  still  crowned  hill 
and  down.  The  old  divisions  of  the  land  re- 
mained to  fui  nisli  bounds  of  I3eld  and  farm  for 
the  new  settlers.  The  Roman  church,  the 
Koman  country-house,  was  left  standing,  though 
reft  of  priest  and  lord.  But  Rome  was  gone. 
The  mosaics,  the  coins  which  we  dig  up  in  our 
fields  are  no  relics  of  our  English  lathers,  but 
of  a  world  which  our  fathers'  sword  swept  ut- 
terly away.  Its  law,  its  literature,  its  manners, 
its  faith,  went  with  it.  Nothing  was  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  completeness  of  this  destruction  of 
all  Roman  life  than  the  religious  change  which 
passed  over  the  land.  Alone  among  the  German 
assailants  of  Rome  the  English  stood  aloof  from 
the  faith  of  the  Empire  they  helped  to  over- 
throw. The  new  England  was  a  heathen 
country.  Homestead  and  boundary,  the  very 
days  of  the  week,  bore  the  names  of  new  gods 
■who  displaced  Christ. 

As  we  stand  amidst  the  ruins  of  town  or 
country-house  which  recall  to  us  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  Roman  Britain,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  conquest  which  left  them  heaps  of  crum- 
bling stones  was  other  than  a  curje  to  the  land 
over  which  it  passed.  But  if  the  new  England 
which  sprang  from  the  wreck  of  Britain  seemed 
for  the  moment  a  waste  from  which  the  arts, 
the  letters,  the  refinement  of  the  world  had  fled 
hopelessly  away,  it  contained  within  itself! 
germs  of  a  nobler  life  than  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  The  base  of  Roniau  society  here  as 
everywhere  throughout  the  Roman  world  was 
the  slave,  the  peasant  who  had  beeu  crushed  t 
by  tyranny,  political  and  social,  into  serfdom. 
The  base  of  the  new  English  society  was  the 
freeman  whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging, 
or  figlitmg  for  himself  by  the  Northern  Sea. 
However  roughly  he  dealt  with  the  material  , 
civilizatiou  of  Britain  vifhile  the  struggle  went ' 
on,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  could  be  ] 
a  mere  destroyer.  War  in  fact  was  no  sooner  [ 
over  than  the  warrior  settled  down  into  the 
farmer,  and  the  home  of  the  ceorl  rose  beside 
the  heap  of  goblin-haunted  stones  that  marked  ■ 
the  site  of  the  villa  he  had  burned.  The  settle-  ! 
ment  of  the  English  in  the  conquered  land  was  I 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  transfer  of  En- 
glish society  in  its  completest  form  to  the  soil 
of  Britain.  The  slowness  of  their  advance,  the  I 
small  numbers  of  each  separate  band  in  its  de- 
scent upon  the  coast,  made  it  possible  for  the 
invaders  to  bring  with  them,  or  to  call  to  them 
■when  their  work  was  done,  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  Itet  and  slave,  even  the  cattle  they  had 
left  behind  them.  The  first  wave  of  conquest 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  gradual  migration 
of  a  whole  people.  It  was  England  which  set- 
tled down  on  British  soil,  England  with  its  own 
language,  its  own  laws,  its  complete  social 
fabric,  its  system  of  village  life  and  village  cult- 
ure, its  township  and  its  hundred,  its  principle 
«f  kinship,  its  principle  of  representation.  It 
■was  not  as  mere  pirates  or  stray  war-bands,  but 
as  peoples  already  made,  and  fitted  by  a  com- 
mon temper  and  common  customs  to  draw  to- 
gether into  our  English  nation  in  the  days  to 
come,  that  our  fathers  left  their  German  home- 
land for  the  land  in  which  we  live.  Then- 
social  and  political  organization  remained  rad- 
ically unchanged.  In  each  of  the  little  king- 
doms which  rose  on  the  wreck  of  Britain  the 
host  camped  on  the  land  it  had  won,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  host  supplied  here  as  in  its 
elder  home  tiie  rough  groundwork  of  local 
distribution.  The  land  occupied  by  the  hundred 
warriors  who  formed  the  unit  of  military  organ- 
ization became  perhaps  the  local  hundred;  but 
it  is  needless  to  attach  any  notion  of  precise  uni- 
formity, either  in  the  number  of  settlers  or  in  the 
area  of  their  settlement,  to  such  a  process  as  tliis, 
any  more  than  to  the  army  oreanization  which 


'  the  process  of  distribution  reflected.  From  the 
large  amount  of  public  land  which  we  find  ex- 
isting afterwards  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
some  probability  that  the  number  of  settlers  was 
I  far  too  small  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country 
'at  their  disposal,  and  this  unoccupied  ground 
became  "folk-land,"  the  common  property  of 
the  tribe  as  at  a  later  time  of  the  nation.  What 
ground  was  actually  occupied  may  have  been 
assigned  to  each  group  and  each  family  in  the 
group  by  lot,  and  Eorl  and  Ceorl  gathered 
round  them  their  laet  and  slave  as  in  their  home- 
I  land  by  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe.  And  with  the 
I  English  people  passed  to  the  shores  of  Britain, 
!  all  that  was  to  make  Englishmen  what  they  are. 
For  distant  and  dim  as  their  life  in  that  older 
Eni;land  may  have  seemed  to  us,  the  whole 
i  after-iife  of  Englishmen  was  there.  In  its  vil- 
'  lage-moots  lay  our  Parliament;  in  the  gleeman 
j  of"  its  village-'feasts  our  Cliaucer  and  our  Shak- 
spere;  in  the  pirate-bark  stealing  from  creek  to 
creek  our  Drakes  and  our  Nelsons.  Even  the 
national  temper  was  fully  formed.  Civilization, 
letters,  science,  religion  itself,  have  done  little 
to  change  the  inner  mood  of  Englishmen.  That 
love  of  venture  and  of  toil,  of  the  sea  and  the 
fight,  that  trust  in  manhood  and  the  might  of 
nian,  that  silent  awe  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  which  lay  deep  in  English  souls  then  as 
now,  passed  with  Englishmen  to  the  land  which 
Englishmen  had  won. 

But  though  English  society  passed  thus  in 
its  completeness  to  the  soil  of  Britain  its  primi- 
tive organization  was  affected  in  more  ways 
than  one  by  the  transfer.  In  the  first  place  con- 
quest begat  the  King.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  English  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of 
Kings  in  their  own  fatherland,  where  each 
tribe  was  satisfied  in  peace  time  with  the  cus- 
tomary government  of  village-reeve  and  hun- 
dred-reeve and  Ealdorman,  while  it  gathered  at 
fighting  times  under  war  leaders  whom  it  chose 
for  each  campaign.  But  in  the  long  and  ob- 
stinate warfare  which  they  waged  against  the 
Britons  it  was  needful  to  find  a  common  leader 
whom  the  various  tribes  engaged  in  conquests 
such  as  those  of  Wesse.x  or  Mercia  might  fol- 
low; and  the  ceaseless  character  of  a  struggle 
which  left  few  intervals  of  rest  or  peace  raised 
these  leaders  into  a  higher  position  than  that 
of  temporary  chieftains.  It  was  no  doubt  from 
this  cause  that  we  find  Hengest  and  bis  son 
JEsc  raised  to  the  kingdom  in  Kent,  or  ^-Elle  in 
Sussex,  or  Cerdic  and  Cynric  among  the  West 
Saxons.  The  association  of  son  with  father  in 
this  new  kingship  marked  the  hereditary  char- 
acter which  ilistinguished  it  from  the  tempo- 
rary office  of  an  Ealdorman.  The  change  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  one,  but  it  was  less  than 
the  modern  conoeptiou  of  kingship  would  lead 
us  to  imagine  Hereditary  as  the  succession 
was  within  a  single  house,  each  successive  King 
was  still  the  free  choice  of  his  people,  and  for 
centuries  to  come  it  ■was  held  within  a  people's 
right  to  pass  over  a  claimant  too  weak  or  too 
wicked  for  the  throne.  In  war  indeed  the  King 
was  supreme.  But  in  peace  his  power  was  nar- 
rowly bounded  by  the  customs  of  his  people 
and  the  rede  of  his  wise  men.  Justice  was  not  j 
as  yet  the  King's  justice,  it  was  the  justice  of  i 
village  and  hundred  and  folk  in  town-moot  and 
hundred  moot  and  folk-moot.  It  was  only  with 
the  assent  of  the  wise  men  that  the  King  could  I 
make  laws  and  declare  war  and  assign  public 
lands  and  name  public  officers.  Above  all, 
should  his  will  be  to  break  through  the  free 
customs  of  his  people,  he  was  without  the 
means  of  putting  his  will  into  action,  for  the 
one  force  he  could  call  on  was  the  host,  and  the 
host  was  the  people  itself  in  arms. 

With  the  new  English  King  rose  a  new  order 
of  English  nobles.  The  social  distinction  of 
the  Eorl  was  founded  on  the  peculiar  purity 
of  his  blood,  on  his  long  descent  from  the  orig- 
inal settler  around  whom  township  and  thorpe 
grew  up.  A  new  distinction  was  now  to  be 
found  in  service  done  to  the  King.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  German  society  it  had  been 
the  wont  of  young  men  greedy  of  honor  or 
seeking  training  in  arms  to  bind  themselves 
as  "  comrades  "to  king  or  chief.  The  leader 
whom  they  chose  gave  them  horses,  arms,  a 
scat  in  his  mead  hall,  and  gifts  from  his 
hoard.  The  "comrade"  on  the  other  hand— 
the  gesith  or  thegn,  as  he  was  called — bound 
himself  to  follow  and  figlit  for  his  lord.  The 
principle  of  personal  dependence  as  distin- 
guished from  the  warrior's  general  duty  to  the 
folk  at  large  was  embodied  in  the  thegn. 
"  Chieftains  fight  for  victory,"  says  Tacitus; 
' '  comrades  for  their  chieftains. "    When  one  of 


Beowulf's  "  comrades"  saw  his  lord  hard  bested 
"  he  minded  him  of  the  homestead  he  had  given 
him,  of  the  folk-right  he  gave  him  as  his  father 
had  it;  nor  might  he  hold  back  then."  Snatch- 
ing up  sword  and  shield  he  called  on  his  fellow- 
thegns  to  follow  him  to  the  fight.  "I  mindrae 
of  the  day,"  he  cried,  "when  we  drank  the 
mead,  the  day  we  gave  pledge  to  our  lord  in 
the  beer  hall  as  he  gave  us  these  rings,  our 
pledge  that  we  would  pay  him  back  our  war- 
gear,  our  helms  and  our  liard  swords,  if  need 
befell  him.  Unmeet  is  it,  metliinks,  that 
we  should  bear  back  our  shields  to  our 
home  unless  we  guard  our  lord's  life."  The 
larger  the  band  of  such  "comrades,"  the  more 
power  and  repute  it  gave  tl:eir  lord.  It  was 
from  among  the  chiefs  whose  war-band  was 
strongest  that  the  leac'ers  of  the  host  were  com- 
monly chosen;  and  as  these  leaders  grew  into 
kings,  the  nuniber  of  their  thegns  naturally  in- 
creased. The  rank  of  the  "comrades"  too  rose 
with  the  rise  of  their  lord.  The  king's  thegns 
were  his  body  guard,  the  one  force  ever  ready 
to  carry  out  his  will.  They  were  his  nearest 
and  most  constant  counselors.  As  the  gather- 
ing of  petty  tribes  into  larger  kingdimis  swelled 
the  number  of  eorls  in  each  realm  and  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  diminished  their  social  im 
portance,  it  raised  in  equal  measure  the  rank  of 
the  king's  thegns.  A  post  among  them  was  soon 
coveted  and  won  by  the  greatest  and  noblest  in 
the  land.  Their  service  was  rewarded  by 
exemption  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of 
hundred-court  or  shire-court,  for  it  was  part  of 
a  thegn's  meed  for  his  service  that  he  should 
be  judged  only  by  the  lord  he  served.  Other 
meed  was  found  in  grants  of  public  land  which 
made  them  a  local  nobility,  no  longer  bound  to 
actual  service  in  the  king's  household  or  the 
king's  war-band,  but  still  bound  to  him  by  per- 
sonal ties  of  allegiance  far  closer  than  those 
which  bound  an  eorl  to  the  chosen  war-leader 
of  the  tribe.  In  a  word,  thegnhood  contained 
within  itself  the  germ  of  that  later  feudalism 
■which  ■was  to  battle  so  fiercely  with  the  Teu- 
tonic freedom  out  of  which  it  grew. 

But  the  strife  between  the  conquering  tribes 
which  at  once  followed  on  their  conquest  of 
Britain  was  to  bring  about  changes  even  more 
momentous  in  the  development  of  the  English 
people.  While  Jute  and  Saxon  and  Engle  were 
making  themselves  masters  of  central  and  south- 
ern Britain,  the  English  who  had  landed  on  its 
northernmost  shores  had  been  slowly  winning 
for  themselves  the  coast  district  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Tyne  which  bore  the  name  of 
Bernicia.  Their  progress  seems  to  have  been 
small  till  they  were  gathered  into  a  kingdom  in 
547  by  Ida  the  "Flame-bearer"  who  found  a 
site  for  his  King's  town  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Bamborough ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of 
his  fourth  son  .iEthelric  that  they  gained  full 
mastery  over  the  Britons  along  their  western 
border.  But  once  masters  of  the  Britons  the 
Bernician  Englishmen  turned  to  conquer  their 
English  neighbors  to  the  south,  the  men  of 
Deira,  whose  first  King  jElla  was  now  sinking 
to  the  grave.  The  struggle  filled  the  foreign 
markets  with  English  slaves,  and  one  of  the 
most  memorable  stories  in  our  history  shows  us 
a  group  of  sucli  captives  as  they  stood  in  the 
market  pU^ce  of  Rome,  it  may  be  in  the  great 
Forum  of  Trajan  which  still  in  its  decay  re- 
called the  glories  of  the  Imperial  City.  Their 
while  bodies,  their  fair  faces,  their  golden  hair 
was  noted  by  a  deacon  who  passed  by.  "From 
what  country  do  these  slaves  come?"  Gregory 
asked  the  trader  vvho  brought  them.  The  slave- 
dealer  answered  "They  are  Etglish,"  or  as  the 
word  ran  in  the  Latin  form  it  would  bear  at 
Rome  "they  are  Angles."  The  deacon's  pity 
veiled  itself  in  poetic  humor.  "  Not  Angles  but 
Angels"  he  said,  "with  faces  so  angel-like! 
From  what  country  come  they?"  "They 
come  "  said  the  merchant  "  from  Deira."  "  De 
ird!"  was  the  untranslatable  word-play  of  the 
vivacious  Roman — "aye,  plucked  from  God's 
ire  and  called  to  Christ's  mercy!  And  what  is 
the  name  of  their  king?"  They  told  him 
"  ^lla,"  and  Gregory  seized  on  the  word  as  of 
good  omen.  "  Alleluia  shall  be  sung  in  .<Ella's 
land,"  he  said,  and  passed  on,  musing  how  the 
angel-faces  should  be  brought  to  sing  it. 

While  Gregory  was  thus  playing  with  .Ella's 
name  the  old  King  passed  away,  and  with  his 
death  in  589  the  resistance  of  his  kingdom 
seems  to  have  ceased.  His  house  fled  over  the 
western  border  to  find  refuge  among  the  Welsh, 
and  jEthelric  of  Bernicia  entered  Deira  in  tri- 
umph. A  new  age  of  our  history  opens  in  this 
submission  of  one  English  people  to  another. 
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the  rule  of  ooe  member  of  the  group  over  the 
others;  while  uorth  of  the  Humber  the  feeling 
between  the  Englishmen  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
Englishmen  who  had  settled  towards  the  Firth 
of  Forth  was  one  of  ^lostility  rather  than  of 
friendship.  But  this  age  of  isolation,  of  equal- 
ity, of  independence,  had  now  come  to  an  end. 
The   progress  of   the  conquest   had   drawn  a 


When  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under  a  ;  Britain  to  the  faith,  and  an  opening  was  given  The  contest  ended  in  a  great  battle  at  D;^gsn's 
common  lord  the  period  of  national  formation  |  him  by  ^thelberht's  marriage  with  Bercta,  a  '  Stan,  perhaps  Dawston  in  Liddesdale;  °and 
began.  If  a  new  England  sprang  out  of  the  I  daughter  of  the  Prankish  King  Charibert  of  |  .(Ethelfrith  turned  to  deliver  a  yet  more  crush- 
mass  of  English  states  which  covered  Britain  j  Paris.  Bercta,  like  her  Prankish  kindred,  was  !  ing  blow  on  his  southern  border.  British  king- 
after  its  conquest,  we  owe  it  to  the  gradual  sub-  a  Christian;  a  Christian  Bi.shop  accompanied  her  ,  doras  still  stretched  from  Clyde-mouth  to  tlTe 
mission  of  the  smaller  peoples  to  the  supremacy  from  Gaul;  and  a  ruined  Christian  church,  the  '  mouth  of  Severn;  and  had  their  line  remained 
of  a  common  p/olitical  head.  The  difference  1  church  of  St.  Martin  beside  the  royal  cily  of  i  unbroken  the  British  resistance  might  have 
in  power  between  state  and  state  which  inev-  j  Canterbury,  was  given  them  for  their  worship,  i  withstood  the  English  advance.  It  was  with  a 
itably  led  to  this  process  of  union  was  due  to  The  King  himself  remained  true  to  the  gods  of  I  sound  polilical  instinct  therefore  that  jEtbel- 
the  character  which  the  conquest  of  Britain  his  fathers;  but  bis  marriage  no  doubt  encour- '  frith  marched  in  607  upon  Chester,  the  point 
was  now  assuming.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  \  aged  Gregory  to  send  a  Roman  abbot,  Angus-  !  where  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  a  kingdom 
kingdoms  which  had  been  established  by  the  i  tine,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  monks  to  preach  '  which  stretched  from  the  Lune  to  the  Dee, 
invaders  had  stood  in  the  main  on  a  footing  |  the  Gospel  to  the  English  people.  The  mis- ;  linked  itself  to  the  British  states  of  what  we 
of  equality.  All  had  taken  an  independ-  j  sionaries  landed  in  597  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  '  now  call  Wales.  Hard  by  the  city  two  thou- 
«nt  share  in  the  work  of  conquest.  Though  the  spot  where  Hengest  had  landed  more  than  |  sand  monks  were  gathered  in  one  of  those  vast 
the  oneness  of  a  common  blood  and  a  common  a  century  before;  and  .^Ethelberht  received  i  religious  settlements  which  were  characteristic 
speech  was  recognized  by  all  we  find  no  traces  I  them  sitting  in  the  open  air  on  the  chalk-  }  of  Celtic  Christianity,  and  after  a  three  days' 
of  any  common  action  or  common  rule.  Even  j  down  above  Minster  where  the  eye  nowadays  i  fast  a  crowd  of  these  ascetics  followed  theBiit- 
in  the  two  groups  of  kingdoms,  the  live  En^  |  catches  miles  away  over  the  marshes  the  dim  j  ish  army  to  the  field.  ^Ethelfrith  watched  the 
glish  and  the  five  Saxon  kingdoms,  which  oc- 1  tower  of  Canterbury.  The  King  listened  pa-  I  wild  gestures  of  the  monks  as  they  stood  apart 
cupied  Britain  south  of  the  Uumber,  the  rela-  j  tiently  to  the  long  sermon  of  Augustine  as  the  ]  from  the  host  with  arms  outstretched  in  prayer, 
tions  of  each  member  of  the  group  to  its  fcl-  |  interpreters  the  abbot  had  brought  with  him  ;  and  bade  his  men  slay  them  in  the  coming 
lows  seem  to  have  been  merely  local.  It  was  j  from  Gaul  rendered  it  in  the  English  tongue.  I  nght.  "  Bear  they  arms  or  no,"  said  the  King, 
only  locally  that  East  and  West  and  South  and  i  "  Your  words  are  fair,"  ^thelberht  replied  at  j  "they  war  against  us  when  they  cry  against  us 
North  English  were  grouped  round  the  Middle  !  last  with  English  good  sense,  "but  they  are  i  to  their  God^"  and  in  tlie  surprise  and  rout 
English  of  Leicester,  or  East  and  West  and  |  new  and  of  doubtful  meaning."  For  himself,  '  n-bich  followed  the  monks  were  the  first  to 
South   and   North   Saxons    round  the   Middle  |  he  said,  he  refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  i  fall. 

Saxons  about  London.  In  neither  instance  do  !  fathers,  but  with  the  usual  religious  tolerance  of  ,  With  the  battle  of  Chester  Britain,  as  a  single 
we  find  any  real  trace  of  a  confederacy,  or  of    the  German  race  he  promised  shelter  and  pro-  !  political  body,  ceased   to  exist.     By  their  vie- 

tection  to  the  strangers.  The  band  of  monks  i  tory  at  Deorham  the  AVest-Saxons  had  cut  off 
entered  Canterbury  bearing  before  them  a  silver  !  the  Britons  of  Dorset,  Somerset.  Devon,  and 
cross  with  a  picture  of  Christ,  and  singing  in  Cornwall  from  the  general  body  of  their  race, 
concert  the  strains  of  the  litany  of  their  Church.  ;  By  ^thelfrith's  victory  at  Chester  and  the  re- 
"Turn  from  this  city,  O  Lord,"  they  sang,  '  duction  of  southern  Lancashire  which  followed 
"Thine  anger  and  wrath,  and  turn  it  from  Thy  j  it  what  remained  of  Britain  was  broken  into 
holy  house,  for  we  have  sinned."  And  then  in  two  several  parts.  From  this  time  therefore 
_      _  _  strange  contrast  came  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  j  the    character    of    the    English    conquest    of 

sharp  line  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  con-  ,  older  Hebrew  worship,  the  cry  which  Gregory  \  Britain  changes.  The  warfare  of  Briton  and 
querors.  The  work  of  half  of  them  was  done.  |  had  wrested  in  prophetic  earnestness  from  the  j  Englishman  died  down  into  a  warfare  of  sepa- 
In  the  south  of  the  island  not  only  Kent  but  name  of  the  Y'orkshire  king  in  the  Roman  i  rate  English  kingdoms  against  separate  British 
Sussex,  Essex,  and  Middlesex  were  surrounded    market-place,   "Alleluia!"  kingdoms,    of  Northumbria   against   Cumbria 

by  English  territory,  and  hindered  by  that  siu-  It  was  thus  that  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  ]  and  Strathclyde,  of  Mercia  against  modern 
gle  fact  from  all  further  growth.  The  same  ,  landing  of  Hengest  became  yet  better  known  i  Wales,  of  Wessex  against  the  tract  of  British 
fate  had  befallen  the  East  Engle,  the  South  j  as  the  landing-place  of  Augustine.  But  the  '  country  from  Mendip  to  the  Land's  End.  But 
Engle,  the  Middle  and  the  North  Bugle.  The  second  landing  at  Ebbsfleet  was  in  no  small  j  great  as  was  the  importance  of  the  battle  of 
West  Saxons  on  the  other  band  and  the  West  !  measure  a  reversal  and  undoing  of  the  first.  Chester  to  the  fortunes  of  Britain,  it  was  of 
Engle,  or  Mercians,  still  remained  free  to  con- 1  "  Strangers  from  Rome"  was  the  title  with  I  still  greater  importance  to  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
quer  and  expand  on  the  south  of  the  Humber,  i  which  the  missionaries  first  fronted  the  English  j  land  itself.  The  drift  towards  national  unity 
as  the  Englishmen  oi  Deira  and  Bernicia  re- }  king.  The  march  of  the  monks  as  they  chaunted  ,  bad  already  begun,  but  from  the  moment  of 
maiued  free  to  the  north  of  that  river.  It  was  [  their  solemn  litany  was  in  one  sense  a  return  j  JSthelfrith's  victory  this  drift  became  the  main 
plain  therefore  that  from  this  moiaent  the  I  of  the  Roman  legions  who  withdrew  at  the  ]  current  of  our  history.  Masters  of  the  larger 
growth  of  these  powers  would  throw  their  fel-  f  trumpet-call  of  Alaric.  It  was  to  the  tongue  |  and  richer  part  of  the  land,  its  conquerors  were 
low  kingdoms  into  the  background,  and  that  1  aud  the  thought  not  of  Gregory  only  but  of  the  j  no  longer  drawn  greedily  westwaid  by  tlie 
with  an  ever-growing  inequality  of  strength  !  men  whom  his  Jutish  fathers  had  slaughtered  hope  of  plunder;  while  the  severance  of  the 
must  come  a  new  arrangement  of  political  '  or  driven  out  that  ^thelberht  listened  in  the 
forces.  The  greater  kingdoms  would  in  the  I  preaching  of  Augustine.  Canterbury,  the  ear- 
end  be  drawn  to  subject  and  absorb  the  lesser  liest  royal  city  of  German  England,"  Ijecame  a 
ones,  and  to  the  war  between  Englishman  and  ;  center  of  Latin  influence.  The  Roman  tongue 
Briton  would  be  added  a  struggle"  between  En-  j  became  again  one  of  the  tongues  of  Britain. Ihe 
glishman  and  Englishman.  ( language  of  its  worship,  its  correspondence,  its 

It  was  through  this  struggle  and  the  estab-  i  literature.  But  more  than  the  tongue  of  Rome  j  his  own  countrymen, 
lishment  of  a  lordship  on  the  part  of  the  |  returned  with  Augustine.  Practically  his  land-  The  power  of  iEthelberht  seems  to  have  de- 
stronger  and  growing  states  over  their  weaker  j  ing  renewed  that  union  with  the  Western  world  clined  with  old  age,  and  though  the  Essex  men 
and  stationary  fellows  that  the  English  king-  |  which  the  landing  of  Hengest  had  destroyed,  still  owned  his  supremacy,  the  English  tribes 
doms  were  to  make  their  first  step  towards  j  The  new  England  was  admitted  into  the  older  '  of  Mid-Britain  shook  it  off.  So  strong  however 
union  in  a  single  England.  Such  an  overlord- !  commonwealth  of  nations.  The  civilization,  ]  bad  the  instinct  of  union  now  become,  that  we 
ship  seemed  destined  but  a  few  years  before  to  art,  letters,  which  had  fled  before  the  sword  of  j  hear  nothing  of  any  return  to  their  old  isola- 
fall  to  the  lot  of  Wessex.  The  victories  of  ]  the  English  conquerors  returned  with  the  Chris-  tion.  Mercians  anil  Southumbrians,  Middle- 
Ceawlin  and  Cuthwulf  left  it  the  largest  of  the  I  tian  faith.  The  great  fabric  of  the  Roman  law  !  English  and  South  English  now  owned  the 
English  kingdoms.  None  of  its  fellow  states  l  indeed  never  took  root  in  England,  but  it  is  i  lordship  of  the  East-English  .King  Raedwaid. 
seemed  able  to  hold  their  own  against  a  power  ;  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  result  of  the  j  The  shelter  given  by  Rjedwald  to  .^Ella's  son 
which  stretched  from  the  Chilterns  to  the  j  influence  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the  fact ;  Eadwine  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  Northum- 
Severn  and  from  the  Channel  to  the  Ouse.  ]  that  codes  of  the  customary  English  law  began  !  brian  attack.  Fortune  however  deserted  iEthel- 
But  after  its  defeat  in  the  march  upon  Chester,  j  to  be  put  in  writing  soon  after  their  arrival.  j  frith,  and  a  snatch  of  northern  song  still  tells  of 
Wessex  suddenly  broke  down  into  a  chaos  of  i      A  year  passed  before  ^thelberht  yielded  to  j  the  day  when  the  river  Idle  by  Retford  saw  his 


British  kingdoms  took  from  their  enemies  the 
pressure  of  a  common  danger.  The  conquests 
of  .iEthelfiith  left  him  without  a  rival  in  mili- 
tary power,  and  he  turned  from  victories  over 
the  Welsh,  as  their  English  foes  called  the 
Britons,  to  the  building  up  cf  a  lordship  over 


warring  tribes;  and  her  place  was  taken  by  two 
powers  whose  rise  to  greatness  was  as  sudden 
as  her  fall.  The  first  of  these  was  Kent.  The 
Kentish  King  .lEthelberht  found  himself  hem 


the  preaching  of  Augustine.  But  from  the  i  defeat  and  fall.  But  the  greatness  of  North- 
moment  of  his  conversion  the  new  faith  ad- i  umbria  survived  its  King.  In  617  Eadwine  was 
vanced  rapidly  and  the  Kentish  men  crowded  ;  welcomed  back  by  his  own  men  of  Deira;  and 
to  baptism  in  the  train  of  their  king.  The  new  i  his  conquest  of  Bernicia  maintained  that  union 
med  in  on  every  side  by  English  territory;  and  !  religion  was  carried  beyond  the  hounds  of  |  of  the  two  realms  which  the  Bernician  conquest 
since  conquest  over  Britons  was  denied  hira  he  Kent  by  the  supremacy  which  ^thelberht  i  of  Deira  had  first  brought  about.  The  great- 
sought  a  new  sphere  of  action  in  setting  his!  wielded  over  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  Sse- |  ness  of  Northumbria  now  reached  its  height, 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  the  conquerors  of  the  \  berht.  King  of  the  East-Saxons,  received  a  bish- 1  Within  bis  own  dominions  Eadwine  displayed  a 
south.  The  break  up  of  Wessex  no  doubt  |  op  sent  from  Kent,  and  suffered  him  to  build  '  genius  for  civil  government  which  shows  how 
aided  his  attempt;  but  we  know  little  of  the:  up  again  a  Clnistian  church  in  what  was  now  I  utterly  the  mere  age  of  conquest  had  passed 
causes  or  events  which  brought  about  his  sue- I  his  subject  city  of  London,  while  the  East- !  away.  With  him  began  the  English  proverb  so 
cess.     We  know  only  that  the  supremacy  of  the  I  Anglian    King    Roedwald    resolved    to    serve  :  often  applied  to  after-kings:  "A  woman  with 


Kentish  King  was  owned  at  last  by  the  English  Christ  and  the  older  gods  together.  But  while 
peoples  of  the  east  and  center  of  Britain.  "But  i  ^thelberht  was  thus  furnishing  a  future  center 
it  was  not  by  her  political  action  tliat  Kent  was  !  of   spiritual    unity  in    Caiaterbury,  the  see   to 


in  the  end  to  further  the  creation  of  a  single 
England;  for  the  lordship  which  jEthelberht 
built  up  was  doomed  to  fall  forever  with  his 
death,  and  yet  his  death  left  Kent  the  center  of 
a  national  union  far  wider,  as  it  was  far  more 
enduring,  than  the  petty  lordship  which  stretch- 
ed over  Eastern  Britain.  Years  had  passed 
by  since  Gregory  pitied  the  English  slaves  in 
the  market-place  of  Rome.  As  Bishop  of  the 
Imperial  City  he  at  last  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  his  dream   of  winning 


which  Augustine  was  consecrated,  the  growth 
of  Northumbria  was  pointing  it  out  as  the  com- 
ing political  center  of  the  new  England.  In 
593,  four  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
missionaries  in  Kent,  .^llthelric  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  jEthelfrith,  and  the  new  king  took 
up  the  work  of  conquest  with  a  vigor  greater 
than  had  yet  been  shown  by  any  English  leader. 
For  ten  years  he  waged  war  with  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  a  tract  which  stretched  along  his 
western  border  from   Dumbarton   to  Carlisle. 


her  babe  might  walk  scatheless  from  sea  to  sea 
in  Eadwine's  day."  Peaceful  communication 
revived  along  the  deserted  highways;  the  springs 
by  the  roadside  were  marked  with  slakes,  and 
a  cup  of  brass  set  beside  each  for  the  trav- 
eler's refreshment.  Some  faint  traditions 
of  the  Roman  past  may  have  flung  their 
glory  round  this  new  "Empire  of  the 'En- 
glish;" a  royal  standard  of  purple  and  gold 
floated  before  Eadwine  as  he  rode  through, 
the  villages;  a  feather  tuft  attached  to  a 
spear,  the  Roman  tufa,  preceded  him  as  he 
walked  through  the  streets.  The  Northumbriaa 
king  became  in  fact  supreme  over  Britain  as  no 
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king  of  English  blood  had  been  before.  North- 
■ward  his  frontier  reached  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  here,  if  we  trust  tradition,  Eadwine  found- 
ed a  city  -sv-hich  bore  his  name,  Edinburgh, 
Eadwine's  burgh.  To  the  -west  his  arms  crush- 
ed the  long  resistance  of  Elmet,  the  district 
about  Leeds;  he  was  master  of  Chester,  and  tlie 
fleet  he  equipped  there  subdued  tlie  isles  of 
Anglesea  and  Man.  South  of  the  Humber  he 
was  owned  as  overlord  by  the  five  English  states 
of  Mid-Britain.  The  West-Saxons  remained 
awhile  independent.  But  revolt  and  slaughter 
b:id  fatally  broken  their  power  when  Eadwine 
attacked  them.  A  story  preserved  by  Ba;da 
lells  something  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  subjection  of  the  .south  to 
the  overlordship  of  Northumbria.  In  an  Easter- 
court  which  be  held  in  his  royal  city  by  the 
river  Derwent,  Eadwine  gave  audience  to 
Euraer,  an  envoy  of  Wessex,  who  brought  a 
message  from  its  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
ference Eumer  started  to  his  feet,  drew  a  dag- 
ger from  his  robe,  and  rushed  on  the  Northum- 
brian sovereign.  Lilla,  one  of  the  King's  war- 
band,  threw  himself  between  Eadwine  and  his 
assassin;  but  so  furious  was  the  stroke  that  even 
tlirough  Lillu's  body  the  dagger  still  reached  its 
aim.  The  king  however  recovered  from  his 
wound  to  march  on  the  "West-Saxons;  be  slew 
or  subdued  all  who  had  conspired  against  him, 
and  returned  victorious  to  his  own  country. 

Kent  had  bound  itself  to  him  by  giving  him 
its  King's   daugliter  as  a  wife,  a  step  which 
probably  marked  political  subordination;  and 
with  the  Kentish  queen  had  come  Paulinus,  one 
of  Augustine's  followers,  whose  tall  stooping 
form,  slender  aquiline  nose,  and  black  hair  fall- 
ing round  a  thin  worn  face,  were  long  remem- 
bered in   the  North.     Moved  by  bis   queen's 
prayers  Eadwine  promised  to  become  Christian 
if  he  returned  successful  from  Wessex ;  and  the 
wise  men  of  Northumbria  gathered  to  deliber  j 
ate  on  the  new  faith  to  which  he  bowed.     To 
finer  minds  its  charm  lay  then  as  now  in  the 
light     it     threw     on     the     darkness     which 
encompassed  men's  lives,  the  darkness  of  the 
future  as  of  the  past.     "  So  seems  the  life  of 
man,  O  king,"  burst  forth  an  aged  Ealdorman  ' 
"  as  a  sparrow's  flight  through  the  hall  when  a 
man  is  sitting  at  meat  in  winter-tide  with  the 
warm  fire  lighted  on  the  hearth  but  the  chill 
rain-storm  without.      The  sparrow  flies  in  at 
one  door  and  tarries  for  a  moment  in  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then  flying  forlli 
from  the  other  vanishes  into  the  wintry  dark-  ' 
ness  whence  it  came.     So  tarries  for  a  moment 
the  life  of  man  in  oul'  sight,  but  what  is  before 
it,  what  after  it,  we  know  not.     If  this  new 
teaching  tell  us  aught  certainly  of  these,  let  us  ' 
follow  it."  Coarser  argument  told  on  the  crowd.  | 
"  None  of  your  people,  Eadwine,  have  worship-  ' 
ed  the  gods    more  busily  than  I,"   said   Coifl 
the  priest,  "  yet  there  are  many  more  favored 
and  more  fortunate.     Were  these  gods  good  for  , 
anything  they  would  help   their  worshipers."  | 
Tlien  leaping  on  horseback,  he  hurled  his  spear  , 
into   the   sacred   temple   at  Godmanham,   and  i 
with  the  rest  of  the  Witan  embraced  the  relig- 
ion of  the  king. 

But  the  faith  of  Woden  and  Thunder  was  ' 
not  to  fall  without  a  struggle.  Even  in  Kent  a 
reaction  against  the  new  creed  began  with  the  I 
death  of  JEthelberht.  The  young  Kings  of  the 
East-Saxons  burst  into  the  church  where  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  administering  the  Eu-  j 
charist  to  the  people,  crying  "Give  us  that 
white  bread  you  gave  to  our  father  Saba,"  and 
on  the  bishop's  refusal  drove  him  from  their 
realm.  This  earlier  tide  of  reaction  was  checked 
by  Eadwine's  conversion;  but  Mercia,  which 
had  as  yet  owned  the  supermacy  of  Northum- 
bria, sprang  into  a  sudden  greatness  as  the 
champion  of  the  heathen  gods.  Its  King, 
Penda,  saw  in  the  rally  of  the  old  religion  a 
chance  of  winning  back  his  people's  freedom 
and  giving  it  the  lead  among  the  tribes  about 
it.  Originally  mere  settlers  along  the  Upper 
Trent,  the  position  of  the  Mercians  on  the 
Welsh  border  invited  them  to  widen  their  pos- 
sessions by  conquest  while  the  rest  of  their  An- 
glian neighbors  were  shut  oft'  from  any  chance 
of  expansion.  Their  fights  along  tlie  frontier 
too  kept  their  warlike  energy  at  its  height. 
Penda  must  have  already  asserted  his  superior- 
ity over  the  four  other  English  tribes  of  Mid- 
Britain  before  he  could  have  ventured  to  attack 
Wessex  and  tear  from  it  in  628  the  country  of 
the  Hwiccas  and  Magesoetas  on  the  Severn.  Even 
with  this  accession  of  strength,  however,  he 
was  still  no  match  for  Northumbria.  But  the 
war  of  the  English  people  with  the  Britons 


'  seems  at  this  moment  to  have  died  down  for  a 
'  season,  and  the  Mercian  ruler  boldly  broke 
through  the  barrier  which  had  parted  the  two 
I  races  till  now  by  allj'ing  himself  with  a  Welsh 
'.  King,  Cadwallon,  for  a  joint  attack  on  Ead- 
^  wine.  The  armies  met  in  633  at  a  place  called 
Hasthfeld,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed 
Eadwine  was  defeated  and  slain. 
'  Bcrnicia  seized  on  the  fall  of  Eadwine  to  recall 
'  the  line  of  .iEthelfrith  to  its  throne;  and  after 
I  a  year  of  anarchy  his  second  son,  Oswald,  be- 
'  came  its  King.  The  Welsh  had  remained  eu- 
'  camped  in  the  heart  of  the  north,  and  Oswald's 
'  fir,st  fight  was  wilh  Cadwallon.  A  small 
'  Northumbrian  force  gathered  in  635  near  the 
Roman  Wall,  and  pledged  itself  at  the  new 
'  King's  bidding  to  become  Christian  if  it  con- 
'  quered  in  the  fight.  Cadwallon  fell  fighting  on 
the  "Heaven's  Field,"  as  after  times  called  the 
field  of  battle;  the  submission  of  Deira  to  the 
conqueror  restored  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria, and  for  nine  j'ears  the  power  of  Oswald 
equaled  that  of  Eadwine.  It  was  not  the 
Church  of  Paulinus  which  nerved  Oswald  to 
this  struggle  for  the  Cross,  or  which  carried  out 
in  Bernicia  the  work  of  conversion  which  his 
victory  began.  Paulinus  fled  from  Northum- 
bria at  Eadwine's  fall;  and  the  Roman  Church, 
though  established  in  Kent,  did  little  in  con- 
tending elsewhere  against  the  heathen  reaction. 
Its  place  in  the  conversion  of  northern  England 
was  taken  by  missionaries  from  Ireland.  To 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  this  change  we 
must  remember  how  greatly  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  west  had  been  affected  by  the 
German  invasion.  Before  the  lauding  of  the 
English  iu  Britain  the  Christian  Church 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  across  Western 
Europe  to  the  furlhest  coasts  of  Ireland. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  bj-  the  pagan  En- 
glish thrust  a  wedge  of  heathendom  into  the 
heart  of  this  great  communion  and  broke  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  On  one  side  lay  Italj', 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  who.se  churches  owned  obe- 
dience to  and  remained  in  direct  contact  with 
the  sea  of  Rome,  on  tlie  other,  practically  cut 
off  from  the  general,  body  of  Christendom,  lay 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  But  the  condition  of  the 
two  portions  of  Western  Christendom  was  very 
different.  While  the  vigor  of  Christianity  in 
Italy  and  Gaul  and  Spain  was  exhausted  in  a 
bare  struggle  for  life,  Ireland,  which  remained 
unscourged  by  invaders,  drew  from  its  conver- 
sion an  energy  such  as  it  has  never  known 
since.  Christianity  was  received  there  with  a 
burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  letters  and 
arts  sprang  up  rapidly  iu  its  train.  The  science 
aud  Biblical  knowledge  which  fled  from  the 
Continent  took  refuge  in  its  schools.  The  new 
Christian  life  soon  beat  too  strongly  to  brook 
confinement  within  the  bounds  of  Ireland  itself. 
Patrick,  the  first  missionary  of  the  island,  had 
not  been  half  a  century  dead  when  Irish  Ciiris- 
tianity  flung  itself  with  a  fiery  zeal  into  battle 
with  the  mass  of  heathenism  which  was  rolling 
in  upon  the  Christian  world.  Irish  missiona- 
ries labored  among  the  Picts  of  the  Highlands 
and  among  the  Frisians  of  the  northern  seas. 
An  Irish  missionary,  CoUlmban,  fouuded  nion- 
astries  in  Burgundy  and  the  Apennines.  The 
canton  of  St.  Gall  still  commemorates  iu  its 
name  another  Irish  missionary  before  whom  the 
spirits  of  flood  aud  fell  fled  wailing  over  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  course  of  the  world's  history 
was  to  be  changed,  as  if  the  older  Celtic  race 
that  Roman  aud  German  had  swept  beforf, 
them  had  turned  to  the  moral  conquest  of  their 
conquerors,  as  if  Celtic  and  not  Latin  Christiani- 
ty was  to  mold  the  destinies  of  the  Churches  of 
the  West. 

On  a  low  island  of  barren  gneiss-rock  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  an  Irish  refugee, 
Columba,  liad  raised  the  famous  mission-station 
of  lona.  It  was  within  its  walls  that  Oswald 
in  youth  found  refuge,  and  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Northumbria  he  called  for  mis- 
sionaries from  among  its  monks.  The  first 
preacher  sent  in  answer  to  his  call  obtained 
little  success.  He  declared  on  his  return  that 
among  a  people  so  stubborn  and  barbarous  as 
the  Northumbrian  folk  success  was  impossible. 
"  Was  it  their  stubborness  or  your  severity?" 
asked  Aidan,  a  brother  sitting  by;  "did  you 
forget  Gpd's  word  to  give  them  the  milk  first 
and  then  the  meat'.'"  All  eyes  turned  on  the 
speaker  as  fittest  to  undertake  the  abandoned 
mission,  and  Aidan  sailing  at  their  bidding 
fixed  his  bishop's  see  in  the  island-peninsula  of 
Lindisfarne.  'Thence,  from  a  monastery  which 
gave  to  the  spot  its  after  name  of  Holy  Island,  I 


preachers  poured  forth  over  the  heathen  realms. 
Aidan  himself  wandered  on  foot,  preaching 
among  the  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  North- 
umbria. In  his  own  court  the  King  acted  as 
interpreter  to  the  Irish  missionaries  in  their 
efforts  to  convert  his  tbegns.  A  new  concep- 
tion of  kingship  indeed  began  to  blend  itself 
with  that  of  the  warlike  glory  of  JEthelfrith  or 
the  wise  administration  of  Eadwine,  and  the 
moral  power  which  was  to  reach  its  height  iu 
jElfred  first  dawns  in  the  story  of  Oswald. 
For  aftertimes  the  memory  of  Oswald's  great- 
ness was  lost  in  the  memory  of  bis  piety.  "  By 
reason  of  bis  constant  habit  of  praying  or  giv- 
ing thanks  to  the  Lord  he  was  wont  T/herever 
he  sat  to  hold  his  hands  upturned  on  his  knees." 
As  be  feasted  with  Bishop  Aidan  by  his  side, 
the  thegn,  or  noble  of  bis  war-band,  whom  he 
had  set  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  at  his  gate  told 
him  of  a  multitude  that  still  waited  fasting  with  ■ 
out.  The  King  at  once  bade  the  untasted 
meat  before  him  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  his 
silver  dish  be  parted  piecemeal  among  them. 
Aidan  seized  the  royal  hand  and  blessed  it. 
"  May  this  hand,"  he  cried,  "never  grow  old." 
Oswald's  lordship  stretched  as  widely  over 
Britain  as  that  of  his  predecessor  Eadwine. 
In  him  even  more  than  in  Eadwine  men  saw 
some  faint  likeness  of  the  older  Emperors;  once 
indeed  a  writer  from  the  land  of  the  Picts  calls 
Oswald  "Emperor  of  the  whole  of  Britain." 
His  power  was  bent  to  carry  forward  the  con- 
version of  all  England,  -but  prisoned  as  it  was 
to  the  central  districts  of  the  country  heathen- 
dom fought  desperately  for  life.  Penda  was 
still  its  rallying-point.  His  long  reign  was  one 
continuous  battle  with  the  new  religion;  but  it 
was  a  battle  rather  with  the  supremacy  of  Chris- 
tian Northumbria  than  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  Cross.  East-Anglia  became  at  last  the  field 
of  contest  between  the  two  powers;  and  in  6-t3 
Oswald  marched  to  deliver  it  from  the  Mercian 
rule.  But  his  doom  was  the  doom  of  Eadwine, 
and  in  a  battle  called  the  battle  of  the  Maserfeld 
he  was  overthrown  and  slain.  For  a  few  years 
after  his  victory  at  the  Maserfeld,  Penda  stood 
supreme  in  Britain.  Heathenism  triumphed 
with  him.  If  Wessex  did  not  own  his  overlord- 
ship as  it  bad  owned  that  of  Oswald,  its  Kmg 
threw  off  the  Christian  faith  which  be  had  em- 
braced but  a  few  years  back  at  the  preaching 
of  Birinus.  Even  Deira  seems  to  have  owned 
Penda's  sway.  Bernicia  alone,  though  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for 
its  throne,  refused  to  yield.  Year  by  year  the 
Mercian  King  carried  his  ravages  over  the  north; 
once  he  reached  even  the  royal  city,  the  im- 
pregnable rook-fortress  of  Baraborough.  De- 
spairing of  success  in  an  assault,  he  pulled 
down  the  cottages  around,  and  piling  their 
wood  against  its  walls  fired  the  mass  in  a  fair 
w-ind  that  drove  the  flames  on  the  town. 
"See,  Lord,  what  ill  Penda  is  doing,"  cried 
Aidan  from  his  hermit  cell  in  the  islet  of 
Fame,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  drifting  over  the 
city,  and  a  change  of  wind — so  ran  the  legend 
of  Northumbria's  agony — drove  back  the  flames 
on  those  who  kindled  them.  But  burned  and 
harried  as  it  was,  Bernicia  still  fought  for  the 
Cross.  Oswiu,  a  third  son  of  ^thelfrith,  held 
bis  ground  stoutly  against  Penda's  inroads  till 
their  cessation  enabled  him  to  build  up  again 
theold  Northumbrian  kingdom  b}'  a  march  upon 
Deira.  The  union  of  the  two  realms  was  never 
henceforth  to  be  dissolved;  and  its  influence  was 
at  once  seen  in  the  renewal  of  Christianity 
throughout  Britain.  East  Anglia,  conquered 
as  it  was,  had  clung  to  its  faith.  Wessex  qui- 
etly became  Christian  again.  Penda's  own  son, 
whom  he  had  set  over  the  Middle  English,  re- 
ceived baptism  and  teachers  from  Lindisfarne. 
At  last  the  missionaries  of  the  new  belief  ap- 
peared fearlessly  among  the  Mercians  themselves 
Penda  gave  them  no  hindrance.  In  words  that 
mark  the  temper  of  a  man  of  whom  we  would 
willingly  know  more,  Bajda  tells  us  that  theold 
King  only  "  hated  and  scorned  those  whom  he 
saw  not  doing  the  works  of  the  faith  they  had 
received."  His  attitude  shows  that  Penda  looked 
with  the  tolerance  of  his  race  on  all  questions 
of  creed,  and  that  he  was  fighting  less  for  heath- 
enism than  for  political  independence.  And 
now  the  growing  power  of  Oswiu  called  him  to 
the  old  struggle  with  Northumbria.  In  655  he 
met  Oswiu  in  the  field  of  Winwa;d  by  Leeds. 
It  was  iu  vain  that  the  Northumbrian  sought  to 
avert  Penda's  attack  by  offers  of  ornaments  and 
costly  gifts.  "It  the  pagans  will  not  accept 
them,"  Oswiu  cried  at  last,  "  let  us  offer  them 
to  One  that  will;"  and  be  vowed  that  if  success- 
ful he  would  dedicate  his  daughter  to  God,  and 
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endow  twelve  monasteries  in  his  realm.  Victory 
at  last  declared  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  Penda 
himself  fell  on  the  field.  The  river  over  which 
the  Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rain; 
it  swept  away  the  fragments  of  the  heathen  host, 
and  the  cause  of  the  older  gods  was  lost  for- 
ever. 

The  terrible  struggle  between  heathendom  and 
Christianity  was  followed  by  a  long  and  pro- 
found peace.  For  three  years  after  the  battle 
of  Winwaid  Mercia  was  governed  by  Northum- 
brian thegns  in  Oswiu's  name.  The  winning  of 
central  England  was  a  victory  for  Irish  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  for  Oswiu.  Even  in  Mercia 
itself  beatbendom  was  dead  with  Penda.  "  Be- 
ing thus  freed."  Ba;da  tells  us,  "  the  Mercians 
•with  their  King  rejoiced  to  serve  the  true  King, 
Christ."  Its  three  provinces,  the  earlier  Mercia, 
the  Middle-Englisb,  and  tbe  Lindiswaras,  were 
united  in  tbe  bishopric  of  the  missionary  Cead- 
da,  tbe  St.  Cliad  to  whom  Licbfield  is  still  ded- 
icated. Ceadda  was  a  monk  of  Lindisfarne,  so 
simple  and  lowly  in  temper  that  be  traveled  on 
foot  on  his  long  mission  journeys  till  Archbish- 
op Theodore  with  his  own  bands  lifted  him  on 
horseback.  The  old  Celtic  poetry  breaks  out  in 
his  death-legend,  as  it  tells  us  bow  voices  of 
singers  singing  sweetly  descended  from  heav- 
en to  the  little  cell  beside  St.  Mary's  Church 
■where  tbe  bishop  lay  dying.  Then  "'  the  same 
song  ascended  from  tbe  roof  again,  and  retui'n- 
ed  heavenward  by  tbe  way  that  it  came."  It  was 
the  soul  of  his  brother,  tbe  missionary  Cedd,come 
■with  a  choir  of  angels  to  solace  the  last  hours  of 
Ceadda. 

In  Northumbria  tbe  work  of  his  fellow  mis- 
sionaries has  almost  been  lost  in  the  glory  of 
Cuthbert.  No  story  better  lights  up  for  us  the 
new  religious  life  of  the  time  than  the  story  of 
this  Apostle  of  tbe  Lowlands.  Born  on  tbe 
southern  edge  of  the  Lammermoor,  Cuthbert 
found  shelter  at  eight  years  old  in  a  widow's 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Wrangholm.  Al- 
ready in  youth  his  robust  frame  had  a  poetic 
sensibility  which  caught  even  in  the  chance 
■word  of  a  game  a  call  to  higher  things,  and  a 
passing  attack  of  lameness  deepened  the  relig- 
ious impression.  A  traveler  coming  in  his 
■white  mantle  over  tbe  hill-side  and  stopping 
his  horse  to  tend  Cuthbert's  injured  knee 
seemed  to  him  an  angel.  The  boy's  shepherd 
life  carried  him  to  the  bleak  upland,  still 
famous  as  a  sheepwalk,  though  a  scant  herb- 
age scarce  veils  the  whinstone  rock.  There 
meteors  plunging  into  tbe  night  became  to  him 
a  company  of  angelic  spirits  carrying  the  soul 
of  Bishop  Aidau  heavenward,  and  his  longings 
slowly  settled  into  a  resolute  will  towards  a 
religious  life.  In  651  he  made  bis  way  to  a  group 
of  straw-thatched  log  huts  in  the  midst  of  un- 
filled solitudes  where  a  few  Irish  monks  from 
Lindisfarne  bad  settled  in  tbe  mission-station  of 
Melrose.  To-day  the  land  is  a  land  of  poetry 
and  romance.  Cheviot  and  Lammermoor,  Et- 
trick  andTeviotdale,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water, 
are  musical  with  old  ballads  and  border  minstrel- 
sy. Agriculture  has  chosen  its  valleys  for  her 
favorite  seat,  and  drainage  and  steam-power 
have  turned  sedgy  marshes  into  farm  and 
meadow.  But  to  see  the  Lowlands  as  they  were 
in  Cuthbert's  day  we  must  sweep  meadow  and 
farm  away  again,  and  replace  them  by  vast  sol- 
itudes, dotted  here  and  there  with  clusters  of 
■wooden  hovels  and  crossed  by  boggy  tracks, 
over  whicb  travelers  rode  spear  in  liand  and  eye 
kept  cautiously  about  them.  The  Northutn- 
brian  peasantry  among  whom  he  journeyed  were 
for  the  most  part  Christian  only  in  name.  With 
Teutonic  indifference  they  yielded  to  their 
thegns  in  nominally  accepting  the  new  Chris- 
tianity as  these  had  yielded  to  tbe  king.  But 
they  retained  their  old  superstitions  side  by  side 
■with  the  new  worship;  plague  or  mishap  drove 
them  back  to  a  reliance  on  their  heathen  charms 
and  amulets;  and  if  trouble  befell  the  Christian 
preachers  who  came  settling  among  them,  they 
took  it  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  older  gods. 
"When  some  log-rafts  which  were  floating  down 
the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of  an  abbey  at  its 
mouth  drifted  with  the  monks  who  were  at 
■work  en  them  out  to  sea,  the  rustic  by-standers 
shouted,  "Let  nobody  pray  for  them;  let  no- 
body pity  these  men;  for  they  have  taken  away 
from  us  our  old  worship,  and  how  their  new- 
fangled customs  are  to  be  kept  nobody  knows." 
On  foot,  on  horseback,  Cuthbert  wandered 
among  listeners  such  as  these,  choosing  above 
all  the  remoter  mountain  villages  from  whose 
roughness  and  poverty  other  teachers  turned 
aside.  Unlike  his  Irish  comrades,  he  needed 
BO  interpreter  as  he  passed  from  village  to  vil- 


lage; the  frugal,  long-headed  Northumbrians 
listened  willingly  to  one  who  was  himself  a 
peasant  of  the  Lowlands,  and  who  had  caught 
the  rough  Northumbrian  burr  along  tlie  banks 
of  the  Leader.  His  patience,  his  humorous 
good  sense,  tbe  sweetness  of  liis  look,  told  for 
him,  and  not  less  the  stout  vigorous  frame 
which  fitted  the  peasant  preacher  for  the  hard 
life  he  had  chosen.  '-Never  did  man  die  of 
hunger  who  served  God  faithfully,"  he  would 
say  when  nightfall  found  them  supperless  in 
the  waste.  "  Look  at  the  eagle  overliead!  God 
can  feed  us  through  him  if  He  will  " — and  once 
at  least  he  owed  his  meal  to  a  fish  tliat  the 
scared  bird  let  fall.  A  snow-storm  drove  his 
boat  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  "  The  snow  closes 
the  road  along  the  shore,"  mourned  his  com- 
rades; "the  storm  bars  our  way  over  sea." 
"There  is  still  the  way  of  heaven  that  lies 
open,"  said  Cuthbert. 

While  missionaries  were  thus  laboring  among 
its  peasantry,  Northumbria  saw  the  rise  of  a 
number  of  monasteries,  not  bound  indeed  by 
the  strict  ties  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  but 
gathered  on  tbe  loose  Celtic  model  of  the  fam- 
ily or  the  clan  round  some  noble  and  wealthy 
pereon  ■who  sought  devotional  retirement.  The 
most  notable  and  wealthy  of  these  bouses  ■nas 
that  of  Streoneshalh,  ■where  Hild,  a  woman  of 
royal  race,  reared  her  abbey  on  the  cliffs  of 
Whitby,  looking  out  over  the  Northern  Sea. 
Hild  was  a  Northumbrian  Deborah,  whose 
counsel  was  sought  even  by  kings;  and  the 
double  monastery  over  which  she  ruled  became 
a  seminary  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  saint- 
ed John  of  Beverley  was  among  her  scholars. 
But  the  name  ■n'hich  really  throws  glory  over 
Whitby  is  the  name  of  a  cowherd  from  whose 
lips  during  tbe  reign  of  Oswiu  flowed  the  first 
great  English  song.  Though  well  advanced  in 
years,  Caedmon  had  learned  nothing  of  the  art 
of  verse,  the  alliterative  jingle  so  common 
among  his  fellows,  "  wherefore  being  some- 
times at  feasts,  when  all  agreed  for  glee's  sake 
to  sing  in  turn,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  harp 
come  towards  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board 
and  went  homewards.  Once  ■nhen  he  had 
done  thus,  and  gone  from  the  feast  to  tbe  stable 
where  be  had  that  night  charge  of  the  cattle, 
there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  One  who 
said,  greeting  him  by  name,  '  Sing,  Ca;dmon, 
some  song  to  Me.'  '  I  cannot  sing,'  he  an.swer- 
ed;  '  for  this  cause  left  I  the  feast  and  came 
hither.'  He  who  talked  with  him  answered 
'However  that  be,  you  shall  sing  to  Me.' 
'  What  shall  I  sing?'  rejoined  Credmon.  '  Tbe 
beginning  of  created  things,'  replied  He.  In 
the  morning  the  cowherd  stood  before  Hild 
and  told  his  dream.  Abbess  and  brethren  alike 
concluded  'that  heavenly  grace  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Lord.'  They  translated 
for  Ccedmon  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  'bidding 
him,  if  he  could,  put  the  same  into  verse.' 
The  nest  morning  he  gave  it  them  composed 
in  excellent  verse,  whereon  the  abbess,  under- 
standing the  divine  grace  in  the  man,  bade  him 
quit  tbe  secular  habit  and  take  on  him  the 
monastic  life."  Piece  by  piece  the  sacred  story 
was  thus  thrown  into  C'ajdmon's  poem.  "He 
sang  of  tbe  creation  of  tbe  world,  of  the  origin 
of  man,  and  of  all  the  history  of  Israel;  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt  and  entering  into 
the  Promised  Land;  of  the  incarnation,  pas- 
sion, and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  His 
ascension;  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment, 
the  horror  of  bell-pangs,  and  the  joys  of 
heaven." 

But  even  while  Ca?dmon  was  singing  the 
glories  of  Northumbria  and  of  the  Irish  Church 
were  passing  away.  The  revival  of  Mercia  was 
as  rapid  as  its  fall.  Only  a  few  years  after 
Penda's  defeat  tbe  Mercians  threw  off  Oswiu's 
yoke  and  set  Wulfhere,  a  son  of  Penda,  on 
Iheir  throne.  They  were  aided  in  their  revolt, 
no  doubt,  by  a  religious  strife  which  was  now 
rending  the  Northumbrian  realm.  The  labor 
of  Aidan,  the  victories  of  Oswald  and  Oswiu, 
seemed  to  have  annexed  the  north  to  the  Irish 
Church.  Tbe  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  or  of  the 
new  religious  houses  whose  foundation  followed 
that  of  Lindisfarne,  looked  for  their  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  not  to  Rome  but  to  Ireland;  and 
quoted  for  their  guidance  the  instructions,  not 
of  Gregory,  but  of  Columba,  Whatever  claims 
of  supremacy  over  the  whole  English  Church 
might  be  pressed  by  the  see  of  Canterbury,  tlie 
real  metropolitan  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  in 
the  North  of  England  -n'as  the  Abbot  of  lona. 
But  Oswiu's  queen  brought  with  her  from  Kent 
the  loyalty  of  the  Kentish  Church  to  the  Roman 
see;  and  the  visit  of  two  young  thegns  to  the 


Imperial  city  raised  their  love  of  Rome  into  a 
pa,ssionate  fanaticism.  The  elder  of  these, 
Benedict  Biscop,  returned  to  denounce  the 
usages  in  whicb  the  Irish  Church  differed  frora 
the  Roman  as  schismatic;  and  the  vigor  of  his; 
comrade  Wilfrid  stirred  so  hot  a  strife  that. 
Oswiu  was  prevailed  upon  to  summon  in  664  a, 
great  council  at  Whitby,  where  the  future  eccle- 
siastical allegiance  of  his  realm  should  be  ^^ 
cided.  The  points  actually  contested  were 
trivial  enough.  Colman,  Aidan's  successor  at 
Holy  Island,  pleaded  for  the  Irish  fashion  of  the 
tonsure,  and  for  the  Irish  time  of  keeping 
Easter;  Wilfred  pleaded  for  the  Roman.  The 
one  disputant  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Col- 
umba, the  other  to  that  of  St.  Peter.  "You 
own,"  cried  the  King  at  last  to  Colman,  "that 
Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven— has  He  given  such  power  to  Columba?" 
The  bishop  could  but  answer  "No."  "Then 
will  I  rather  obey  the  porter  of  heaven,"  said 
Oswiu,  "  lest  when  I  reach  its  gates  be  who  has 
the  keys  in  his  keeping  turn  bis  back  on  me, 
and  there  be  none  to  open."  The  humorous 
tone  of  Oswiu's  decision  could  not  hide  its  im- 
portance, and  the  synod  had  no  sooner  broken 
up,  than  Colmau,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
Irish-born  brethren  and  thirty  of  their  English 
fellows,  fortook  the  see  of  St.  Aidan  and  sailed 
away  to  lona.  Trivial  in  fact  as  were  ti.e  actual 
points  of  difference  which  severed  the  Roman 
Church  from  tbe  Irish,  the  question  to  which 
communion  Northumbria  should  belong  was  of 
immense  moment  to  the  after  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land. Had  the  Church  of  Aidau  finally  won,  the 
later  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  would 
probably  have  resembled  that  of  Ireland.  Devoid 
of  that  power  of  organization  which  was  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  Church, the  Celtic  Church 
in  its  own  Irish  home  took  the  clan  system  of  the 
country  as  tbe  basis  of  its  governmeni.  Tribal 
quarrels  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  became 
inextricably  confounded:  and  the  clergy,  robbed 
of  all  really  spiritual  influence,  contributed  no 
clement  save  that  of  disorder  to  the  slate. 
Hundreds  of  wandering  bishops,  a  vast  relig- 
ious authority  wielded  by  hereditary  chief- 
tains, the  dissociation  of  piety  from  morality, 
the  absence  of  those  larger  and  more  human- 
izing influences  which  contact  with  a  wider 
■world  alone  can  give,  this  is  a  picture  which 
the  Irish  Church  of  later  times  presents  to  us. 
It  was  from  such  a  chaos  as  this  that  England 
was  saved  by  the  victory  of  Rome  in  the  Synod 
of  Whitby.  But  the  success  of  Wilfrid  dispelled 
a  yet  greater  danger.  Had  England  clung  to  the 
Irish  Church  it  must  have  remained  spiritually 
isolated  from  the  bulk  of  the  Western  world. 
Fallen  as  Rome  might  be  from  its  older  great- 
ness, it  preserved  the  traditions  of  civilization, 
of  letters  and  art  and  law.  Its  faith  still  served 
!s  a  bond  which  held  together  the  nations  that 
sprang  from  the  wreck  of  the  Empire.  To 
fight  against  Rome  was,  as  Wilfrid  said,  "  to 
fight  against  the  world."  To  repulse  Rome 
was  to  condemn  England  to  isolation.  Dimly 
as  such  thoughts  may  have  presented  them- 
selves to  Oswiu's  mind,  it  was  the  instinct  of  a 
statesman  that  led  him  to  set  aside  the  love  and 
giatitude  of  his  youth  and  to  link  England  to 
Rome  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby. 
•  Oswiu's  assent  to  the  vigorous  measures  of 
organization  undertaken  by  a  Greek  monk, 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  whom  Rome  dispatched  in 
668  to  secure  England  to  her  s^nay  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  marked  a  yet  more  de- 
cisive step  in  the  new  policy.  "The  work  of 
Tlieodore  lay  mainly  in  the  organization  of  the 
episcopate,  and  thus  tbe  Church  of  England, 
as  -we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work,  so  far  as 
its  outer  form  is  concerned,  of  Theodore. 
His  work  was  determined  in  its  main  outlines 
by  tbe  previous  history  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  conquest  of  the  Continent  had 
been  ■wrought  either  by  races  which  were  al- 
ready Christian,  or  by  heathens  who  bowed  to 
the  Christian  faith  of  the  nations  they  con- 
quered. To  this  oneness  of  religion  between 
the  German  invaders  of  the  Empire  and  their 
Roman  subjects  "was  owing  the  preservation  of 
all  that  survived  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
Church  everywhere  remained  untouched.  The 
Christian  bishop  became  the  defender  of  the 
conquered  Italian  or  Gaul  against  his  Gothic 
and  Lombard  conqueror,  the  mediator  between 
the  German  and  bis  subjects,  the  one  bulwark 
against  barbaric  violence  and  oppression.  To 
tlie  barbarian,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the 
representative  of  all  that  was  venerable  in  the 
past,  the  living  record  of  law,  of  letters,  and  of 
art.     But  in  Britain  the  priesthood  and  the  peo- 
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pie  had  been  driven  out  together.  When  Theo- 
dore came  to  organize  the  Church  of  England, 
the  very  memory  of  the  older  Christian  Church 
which  existed  in  Roman  Britain  had  passed 
away.  Tlie  first  missionaries  to  the  English- 
men, strangers  in  a  heathen  land,  attached 
themselves  necessarily  to  the  courts  of  the 
iings,  who  were  their  earliest  converts,  and 
■■whose  cohvefsioil  was  generally  followed  by 
that  of  their  people.  The  English  bishops  were 
thus  at  first  roval  chaplains,  and  their  diocese 
■was  naturally  nothing  but  the  kingdom.  In 
this  way  realms  which  are  all  but  forgotten  are 
commemorated  in  the  limits  of  existing  sees. 
That  of  Rochester  represented  till  of  late  an  ob- 
scure kingdom  of  West  Kent,  and  the  frontier 
of  the  original  kingdom  of  Mercia  may  be  re- 
covered by  following  the  map  of  the  ancient 
bishopric  of  Lichfield.  In  adding  many  sees  to 
those  be  found  Theodore  was  careful  to  make 
their  dioceses  co-extensive  with  existing  tribal 
demarkatious.  But  he  soon  passed  from  this 
extensiim  of  the  episcopate  to  its  organization. 
In  his  arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  grouped  them  round  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, in  his  national  synods  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal canons,  Theodore  did  unconsciously  a  po- 
litical work.  The  old  divisions  of  kingdoms  and 
tribes  about  him,  divisions  which  had  sprung 
for  the  most  part  from  mere  accidents  of  the 
conquest,  were  now  fast  breaking  down.  The 
smaller  states  were  by  this  time  practically  ab- 
sorbed by  the  three  larger  ones,  and  of  these 
three  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  compelled  to 
bow  to  the  superiority  of  Northumbria.  The 
tendency  to  national  unity  which  was  to  char- 
acterize the  new  England  had  thus  already  de- 
clared itself;  but  the  policy  of  Theodore  clothed 
with  a  sacred  form  and  surrounded  with  divino 
sanctions  a  unity  which  as  yet  rested  on  no  basis 
but  the  sword.  The  single  throne  of  the  one 
Primate  at  Canterbury  accustomed  men's  minds 
to  the  thought  of  a  single  throne  for  their  one 
temporal  overlord.  The  regular  subordination 
of  priest  to  bishop,  of  bishop  to  primate,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  supplied  a  mold 
on  which  the  civil  organization  of  the  state 
quietly  shaped  itself.  Above  all,  the  councils 
gathered  by  Theodore  were  the  first  of  our  na- 
tional gatherings  for  general  legislation.  It  was 
at  a  much  later  time  that  the  Wise  Men  of  Wes- 
sex, or  Northumbria,  or  Mercia  learned  to  come 
together  in  the  Witenagemote  of  all  England. 
The  synods  which  Theodore  convened  as  re- 
ligiously representative  of  the  whole  English 
nation  led  the  way  by  their  example  to  our  na- 
tional parliaments.  The  canons  which  these 
synods  enacted  led  the  way  to  a  national  system 
of  law. 

The  organization  of  the  episcopate  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  the  parish  sj's- 
tem.  The  mission-station  or  monastery  fro^i 
which  priest  or  bishop  went  forth  on  journey 
after  journey  to  preach  and  baptize  naturally 
disappeared  as  the  land  became  Christian.  The 
missionaries  turned  into  settled  clergy.  As  the 
King's  chaplain  became  a  bishop  and  the  king- 
dom his  diocese,  so  the  chaplain  of  an  English 
noble  became  the  priest  and  the  manor  his  parish. 
But  this  parish  system  is  probably  later  than 
Theodore,  and  the  system  of  tithes  which  has 
been  sometimes  coupled  with  his  name  dates 
only  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  What 
was  really  due  tohim  was  the  organization  of  the 
episcopate,  and  the  impulse  which  this  gave  to 
national  unity.  But  the  movement  toward 
unity  found  a  sudden  check  in  the  revived 
strength  of  Mercia.  Wulfhere  proved  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  ruler,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of 
Oswiu  left  him  free  to  build  up  again  during 
seventeen  years  of  rule  (657-675)  that  Mercian 
overlordship  over  the  tribes  of  mid-England 
which  had  been  lost  at  Penda's  death.  He  had 
more  than  his  father's  success.  Not  only  did 
Essex  again  own  his  supremacy  but  even  Lon- 
don fell  into  Mercian  hands.  The  West-Sax- 
ons were  driven  across  the  Thames,  and  nearly 
all  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  that  river 
were  annexed  to  the  Mercian  realm.  Wulf- 
here's  supremacy  soon  reached  even  south  of 
the  Thames,  for  Sussex  in  its  dread  of  West- 
Saxons  found  protection  in  accepting  his  over- 
lordship, and  its  king  was  rewarded  by  a  gift 
of  the  two  outlying  settlements  of  the  Jutes— 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  lands  of  the  Meon- 
waras  along  the  Southampton  water— which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  reduced  by  Mercian 
arms.  The  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom  went  hand  in  hand  with  its  military 
advance.  The  forests  of  its  western  border, 
the  marshes  of  its  eastern  coast,    were  being 


cleared  and  drained  by  monastic  colonies,  whose 
success  shows  the  hold  which  Christianity-had 
now  gained  over  its  people.  Heathenism  indeed 
still  held  its  own  in  tlie  wild  western  woodlands 
and  in  the  yet  wilder  fen-country  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  kingdom  which  stretched  from 
the  "  Holland,"  the  sunk,  hollow  laud  of  Lin- 
colnshire, to  the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  a  wilder- 
ness of  shallow  waters  and  reedy  islets  wrapped 
in  its  own  dark  mist-veil  and  tenanted  only  by 
flocks  of  screaming  wild-fowl.  But  in  either 
quarter  the  new  faith  made  its  way.  In  the 
western  woods  Bishop  Ecgwine  found  a  site  for 
an  abbey  round  which  gathered  the  town  of  Ev- 
esham, and  the  eastern  fen-land  was  soon  filled 
with  religious  houses.  Here  through  the  liber- 
ality of  King  Wulfhere  rose  the  abbey  of  Pe- 
terborough. Here  too,  Guthlac,  a  youth  of  the 
royal  race  of  Mercia,  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  world  in  the  solitudes  of  Crowland,  and  so 
great  was  the  reverence  he  won,  that  only  two 
years  had  passed  since  his  death  when  thestate- 
ly  Abbey  of  Crowland  rose  over  his  tomb. 
Earth  was  brought  in  boats  to  form  a  site;  the 
buildings  rested  on  oaken  piles  driven  into  the 
marsh;  a  great  stone  church  replaced  the  her- 
mit's cell;  and  the  toil  of  the  new  brotherhood 
changed  the  pools  around  them  into  fertile 
meadow-land. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  rapid  recovery  of 
its  strength  by  Mercia  Northumbria  remained 
tlie  dominant  state  in  Britain:  and  Ecgfrith, 
who  succeeded  Oswiu  in  670,  so  utterly  defeat- 
ed Wulfhere  when  war  broke  out  between 
them  that  he  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
surrender  of  Lincolnshire.  Peace  would  have 
been  purchased  more  hardly  had  not  Ecgfrilh's 
ambition  turned  rather  to  conquests  over  the 
Briton  than  to  victories  over  his  fellow  English- 
men. The  war  between  Briton  and  English- 
man which  had  languished  since  the  battle  of 
Chester  had  been  revived  some  twelve  years  be- 
fore by  an  advance  of  the  West-Saxons  to  the 
south-west.  Unable  to  save  the  possessions  of 
Wessex  north  of  the  Thames  from  the  grasp  of 
Wulfhere,  their  king,  Cenwalh.  sought  for  com- 
pensation in  an  attack  on  his  Welsh  neighbors. 
A  victory  at  Bradford  on  the  Avon  enabled  him 
to  overrun  the  country  near  Mendip  which  had 
till  then  been  held  by  the  Britons;  and  a  second 
campaign  in  658,  which  ended  in  a  victory  on 
the  skirts  of  the  great  forest  that  covered  Som- 
erset to  the  east,  settled  the  West-Saxons  as 
conquerors  round  the  sources  of  the  Parret.  It 
may  have  been  the  example  of  the  West  Saxons 
which  spurred  Ecgfrith  to  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  his  British  neighbors  in  the  west  which 
widened  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom.  His  reign 
marks  the  highest  pitch  of  Northumbrian 
power.  His  armies  chased  the  Britons  from 
the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  and  made  the  district 
of  Carlisle  English  ground.  A  large  part 
of  the  conquered  country  was  bestowed  upon 
the  see  of  Lindisfarne,  which  was  at  this  time 
filled  by  one  whom  we  have  seen  before  lalior- 
ing  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  Cuthbert 
had  found  a  new  mission-station  in  Holy  Isl- 
and, and  preached  among  the  moors  of  North- 
umberland as  be  had  preached  beside  the  banks 
of  Tweed.  He  remained  there  through  thegreat 
secession  which  followed  on  the  Synod  of 
Whitby,  and  became  prior  of  the  dwindled 
company  of  brethren,  now  torn  with  endless 
disputes  against  which  his  patience  and  good 
humor  struggled  in  vain.  Worn  out  at  last,  he 
fled  to  a  little  island  of  basaltic  rock,  one  of  the 
Fame  group  not  far  from  Ida's  fortress  of 
Bamborough,  strewn  for  the  most  part  with 
kelp  and  sea- weed,  the  home  of  the  gull  and 
the  seal.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose  bis  hut  of 
rough  stones  and  turf,  dug  down  within  deep 
into  the  rock,  and  roofed  with  logs  and  straw. 
But  the  reverence  for  his  sanctity  dragged 
Cuthbert  back  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of.Lindis- 
farne.  He  entered  Carlisle,  which  the  King 
had  bestowed  upon  the  bishopric,  at  a  moment 
when  all  Northumbria  was  wailing  for  news 
of  a  fresh  campaign  of  Ecgfrith's  against  the 
Britons  in  the  north.  The  "Firth  of  Forth  had 
long  been  the  limit  of  Northuinbria,  but  the 
Picts  to  the  north  of  it  owned  Ecgfrilh's  su- 
premacy. In  685  however  the  King  resolved  on 
their  actual  subjection  and  marched  across  the 
Forth.  A  sense  of  coming  ill  weighed  on 
Northuinbria,  and  its  dread  was  quickened  by 
a  memory  of  the  curses  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  on  its  King, 
hen  his  navy,  setting  out  a  year  before  from 
the  newly-conquered  western  coast,  swept  the 
Irish  shores  in  a  raid  which  seemed  like  sac- 
rilege to  those  who  loved  the  home  of  Aidau 


and  Columba.  As  Cuthbert  bent  over  a  Ro- 
man fountain  which  still  stood  unharmed 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Carlisle,  the  anxious  by- 
standers thought  they  caught  words  of  ill-omen 
falling  from  the  old  man's  lips.  "Perhaps," 
he  seemed  to  murmur,  "at  this  very  hour  the 
peril  of  the  fight  is  over  and  done.""  "Watch 
and  pray,"  he  said,  when  they  questioned  him 
on  the  morrow;  "  watch  and  pray."  In  a  few 
days  more  a  solitary  fugitive  eseaped  from  the 
slaughter  told  that  the  Picts  .had  -turned  des- 
perately to  bay  as  the  English  army  entered 
Fife;  and  that  Ecgfrith  and  the  flower  of  his 
nobles  lay,  a  ghastly  ring  of  corpses,  on  the 
far-off  moorland  of  Nectansmere. 

The  blow  was  a  fatal  one  for  Northumbrian 
greatness,  for  while  the  Picts  pressed  on  the 
kingdom  from  the  north  ^thelred,  Wulfher(fs 
successor,  attacked  it  on  the  Mercian  border, 
and  the  war  was  only  ended  by  a  peace  which 
left  him  master  of  Middle  England  and  free  to 
attempt  the  direct  conquest  of  the  south.  For 
the  moment  this  attempt  proved  a  fruitless  one. 
Mercia  was  still  too  weak  to  grasp  the  lordship 
which  was  slipping  from  Northumbria's  hands, 
while  Wessex,  which  seemed  her  destined  prey, 
rose  at  this  moment  into  fresh  power  under  the 
greatest  of  its  early  kings.  lue,  the  West-Saxon 
king,  whose  reign  covered  the  long  period  from 
688  to  728,  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  it 
the  war  which  Centwine  had  begun.  He  pushed 
his  way  southward  round  the  marshes  of  the 
Parret  to  a  more  fertile  territory,  and  guarded 
the  frontier  of  his  new  conquests  by  a  wooden 
fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Tone,  which  has  grown 
into  the  present  Taunton.  The  West-Saxons 
thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  district  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Somerset.  The  con- 
quest of  Sussex  and  of  Kent  on  his  eastern  bor- 
der, made  Ine  master  of  all  Britain  south  of 
the  Thames,  and  his  repulse  of  a  new  Mercian 
King  Ceolred  in  a  bloody  encounter  at  Wod- 
nesburh  in  714  seemed  to  establish  the  threefold 
division  of  the  Englist  race  between  three 
realms  of  almost  equal  power.  But  able  as  Ine 
was  to  hold  Mercia  at  bay,  he  was  unable  to 
hush  the  civil  strife  that  was  the  curse  of  Wes- 
sex, and  a  wild  legend  tells  the  story  of  the  dis- 
gust which  drove  him  from  the  world.  He  had 
feasted  royally  at  one  of  his  country  houses, 
and  on  the  morrow,  as  he  rode  from  it,  his 
queen  bade  him  turn  back  thither.  The  king 
returned  to  find  his  house  stripped  of  curtains 
and  vessels,  and  foul  with  refuse  and  the  dung 
of  cattle,  while  in  the  roj'al  bed  where  he  had 
slept  w-ith  .lEthelburh  rested  a  sow  with  her 
farrow  of  pigs.  The  scene  had  no  need  of  the 
cjueen's  comment:  "See,  my  lord,  how  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away!"  In  726 
he  sought  peace  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The 
anarchy  which  had  driven  Ine  from  the  throne 
broke  out  in  civil  strife  which  left  Wessex  an 
easy  prey  to  jEthelbald,  the  successor  of  Ceol- 
red in  the  Mercian  realm.  ^Ethelbald  took  up 
with  better  fortune  the  struggle  of  his  peeple 
for  supremacy  over  the  south.  He  oenetrated 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom, 
and  his  siege  and  capture  of  the  royal  town  of 
Somerton  in  733  ended  the  war.  For  twenty 
years  the  overlordship  of  Mercia  was  recog- 
nized by  all  Britain  south  of  the  Humber.  It 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  not  of  Mercia 
only,  but  of  East-Anglia,  Kent,  and  Essex,  as 
well  as  of  the  West-Saxons,  that  ^thelbald 
marched  against  the  Welsh  on  his,  western  bor- 
der. 

In  so  complete  a  mastery  of  the  south  the 
Mercian  King  found  grounds  for  a  hope  that 
Northern  Britain  would  also  yield  to  his  sway. 
But  the  dream  of  a  single  England  was  again 
destined  to  be  foiled.  Fallen  as  Northumbria 
was  from  its  old  glory,  it  still  remained  a  great 
power.  Under  the  peaceful  reigns  of  Ecg- 
frith's successors,  Aldfrith  and  Ceolwulf,  their 
kingdom  became  the  literary  center  of  Western 
Europe.  No  schools  were  more  famous  than 
those  of  Jarrow  and  York.  The  whole  learning 
of  the  age  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
Northumbrian  scholar.  Bseda— the  Venerable 
Bede  as  later  times  styled  him — was  born  about 
ten  years  after  the  Synod  of  AVhilby  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  great  abbey  which  Benedict 
Biscop  was  rearing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wear. 
His  youth  was  trained  and  bis  long  tranquil 
life  was  wholly  spent  in  an  offshoot  of  Ben- 
edict's hou.se  which  was  founded  by  his 
scholar  Ceolfrid.  Bfeda  never  stirred  from  Jar- 
row.  "I  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  same 
monastery,"  he  says,  "  and  while  attentive 
to  the  rule  of  my  order  and  the  service  of 
the  Church,  my  constant  pleasure  lay  in  learn- 
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ing,  or  teaching,  or  wriling."  The  words 
Bk(!lch  for  us  a  scholar's  life,  the  more  touch- 
ing in  its  simplicity  that  it  is  the  life  of 
the  first  great  English  scholar.  The  quiet 
grandeur  of  a  life  consecrated  to  knowledge, 
the  tranquil  pleasure  that  lies  in  learning  and 
teaching  and  writing,  dawned  for  Englishmen 
in  the  .ilory  of  Breda.  While  still  young  he  be- 
came a  teacher,  and  six  hundred  monks  besides 
strangers  that  flocked  thither  fur  instruction 
formed  his  school  of  Jarrow.  It  is  haVd  to  im- 
agine bow  among  the  toils  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  duties  of  the  monk  Ba;da  could  have 
found  time  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
■works  that  made  his  name  famous  in  the  West. 
But  materials  for  study  had  accumulated  in 
Northumbria  through  the  journeys  of  Wilfrid 
and  Benedict  Biscop  and  the  libraries  which 
were  forming  at  Wearmouth  and  York.  The 
traditiou  of  the  older  Irish  teachers  still  lingered 
to  direct  the  young  scholar  into  that  patli  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  to  which  he  chiefly 
owed  his  fame.  Greek,  a  rare  accomplishment 
in  the  West,  came  to  him  from  the  school 
^  which  the  Greek  Archbishop  Theodore  founded 
beneath  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  His  skill  in 
the  ecclesiastical  chant  was  derived  from  a 
Roman  cantor  whom  Pope  Vitalian  sent  in  the 
train  of  Benedict  Biscop.  Little  by  little  the 
young  scholar  thus  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  science  of  his  time;  he  be- 
came, as  BurUe  rightly  styled  him,  "  the  father 
of  English  learning."  The  tradition  of  the  older 
classic  culture  was  first  revived  for  England  in 
his  quotations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Seneca 
and  Cicero,  of  Lucretius  and  Ovid.  Vergil  cast 
over  him  the  same  spell  that  he  cast  over  Dante ; 
verses  from  the  iEneid  break  his  narratives  of 
martyrdoms,  and  the  disciple  ventures  on  the 
track  of  the  great  master  in  a  little  eclogue  de- 
scriptive of  the  approach  of  spring.  His  work 
■was  done  with  small  aid  from  others.  "  I  am 
my  own  secretary,"  he  writes;  "I  make  my 
own  notes.  I  am  my  own  librarian."  But  forty- 
five  works  remained  after  his  death  to  attest  his 
prodigious  industry.  In  his  own  eyes  and  those 
of  his  contemporaries  the  most  important 
among  these  were  the  commentaries  and  hom- 
ilies upon  various  books  of  the  Bible  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
But  he  was  faT:  from  confining  himself  to  the- 
ology. In  treatises  compiled  as  text-books 
for  his  scholars  Bfeda  threw  together  all  that 
the  world  had  then  accumulated  in  astronomy 
and  meteorology,  in  physics  and  music,  in  phi- 
losophy, grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medi- 
cine. But  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  his 
researches  left  him  in  heart  a  simple  English- 
man. He  loved  his  own  English  tongue,  he  was 
skilled  in  English  song,  his  last  work  was  a 
translation  into  English  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  almost  the  last  words  that  broke 
from  his  lips  were  some  English  rimes  upon 
death. 

But  the  noblest  proof  of  his  love  of  England 
lies  in  the  work  which  immortalizes  his  name. 
In  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
Nation,"  Bfeda  was  at  once  the  founder  of 
mediaeval  history  and  the  first  English  historian. 
All  that  we  really  know  of  the  century  and  a 
half  that  follows  the  landing  of  Augustine  we 
know  from  him.  Wherever  his  own  personal 
observation  extended,  the  story  is  told  with  ad- 
mirable detail  and  force.  He  is  hardly  less  full 
er  accurate  in  the  portions  which  he  owed  to 
his  Kentish  friends,  Alcwine  and  Nothelm. 
What  he  owed  to  no  informant  was  his  exquis- 
ite faculty  of  story-telling,  and  yet  no  story  of 
his  own  telling  is  so  touching  as  the  story  of  his 
death.  Two  weeks  before  the  Easter  of  735  the 
old  man  was  seized  with  an  extreme  weakness 
and  loss  of  breath.  He  still  preserved  however 
his  usual  pleasantness  and  gay  good -humor,  and 
in  spite  of  prolonged  sleeplessness  continued  his 
lectures  to  the  pupils  about  him.  Verses  of  his 
O'wn  English  tongue  broke  from  time  to  time 
from  the  master's  lip — rude  rimes  that  told 
bow  before  the  "need-fare,"  Death's  stern 
"must  go,"  none  can  enough  bethink  him  what 
is  to  be  his  doom  for  good  or  ill.  The  tears  of 
Baeda's  scholars  mingled  with  his  song.  "We 
never  read  without  weeping,"  writes  one  of 
them.  So  the  days  rolled  on  to  Ascension-tide, 
and  still  master  and  pupils  toiled  at  their  work, 
for  Baeda  longed  to  bring  to  an  end  his  version 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the  English  tongue 
and  his  extracts  from  Bishop  Isidore.  "  I  don't 
■want  my  boys  to  read  a  lie,"  he  answered  those 
■who  would  have  had  him  rest,  "  or  to  work  to 
no  purpose  after  I  am  gone."  A  few  days  be- 
fore Ascension-tide  his  sickness  grew  upon  him. 


but  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  teaching,  only 
saying  cheerfully  to  his  scholars,  "Learn  with 
what  speed  you  may;  I  know  not  how  long  I 
may  last."  'The  dawn  broke  on  another  sleep- 
less night,  au(l  again  the  old  man  called  his 
scholars  round  him  and  bade  them  write. 
"There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  the 
scribe,  as  the  morning  drew  on,  "  and  it  is  hard 
for  thee  to  question  thyself  any  loneer."  "It 
is  easily  done,"  said  Ba^da;  "  take  thy  pen  and 
write  quickly."  A.mid  tears  and  farewells  the 
day  wore  on  to  eventide.  "  There  is  yet  one 
sentence  unwritteu,  dear  master,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Write  it  quickly,"  bade  the  dying  man.  "  It 
is  finished  now,"  said  the  little  scribe  at  last. 
"You  speak  truth,"  said  the  master;  "all  is 
finished  now."  Placed  upon  the  pavement,  his 
head  supported  in  his  scholar's  arms,  his  face 
turned  to  the  spot  where  he  was  wont  to  pray, 
Baeda  chanted  the  solemn  "  Glory  to  God."  As 
his  voice  reached  the  close  of  hissoug  he  passed 
quietly  away. 

First  among  English  scholars,  first  among 
English  tlieologians,  first  among  Englisii  his- 
torians, it  is  in  the  monk  of  Jarrow  that  English 
literature  strikes  its  roots.  In  the  six  hundred 
scholars  who  gathered  round  him  for  instruc- 
tion he  is  the  father  of  our  national  education. 
In  his  physical  treatise?  he  is  the  first  figure  to 
which  our  science  looks  back.  But  the  quiet 
tenor  of  his  scholar's  life  was  broken  by  the 
growing  anarchy  of  Northumbria,  and  by 
threats  of  war  from  its  Mercian  rival.  At  last 
^thelbald  marched  on  a  stale  which  seemed 
exhausted  by  civil  discord  and  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  his  arms.  But  its  king  Eadberht 
showed  himself  worthy  cf  the  kings  that  had 
gone  before  him,  and  in  740  he  threw  back 
jEthelbald's  attack  in  a  repulse  which  not  only 
ruined  the  Mercian  ruler's  hopes  of  northern 
conquest  but  loosened  his  hold  on  the  south. 
Already  goaded  to  revolt  by  exactions,  the 
West  Saxons  were  roused  to  a  fresh  struggle 
for  independence,  and  after  twelve  years  of 
continued  outbreaks  the  whole  people  mustered 
at  Burford  under  the  golden  dragon  of  their 
race.  The  fight  was  a  desperate  one,  but  a 
sudden  panic  seized  the  Mercian  King.  He 
fled  from  the  field,  and  a  decisive  victory  freed 
Wessex  from  the  Mercian  yoke.  Four  years 
later,  in  757,  its  freedom  was  maintained  by  a 
new  victory  at  Secandun;  but  amidst  the  rout 
of  his  host  ^thelbald  redeemed  the  one  hour 
of  shame  that  had  tarnished  his  glory:  here- 
fused  to  fly,  and  fell  fighting  on  the  field. 

But  though  Eadberht  might  beat  back  the  in- 
roads of  the  Mercians  and  even  conquer  Strath- 
clyde,  before  the  anarchy  of  his  own  kingdom 
he  could  only  fling  down  his  scepter  and  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  cloister  of  Lindisfarne.  From  the 
death  of  Bteda  the  history  of  Northumbria  be- 
came in  fact  little  more  than  a  wild  story  of  law- 
lessness and  bloodshed.  King  after  king  was 
swept  away  by  treason  and  revolt,  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  its  turbulent  nobles,  its 
very  fields  lay  waste,  and  the  land  was  scourged 
by  famine  and  plague.  An  anarchy  almost  as 
complete  fell  on  Wessex  after  the  recovery  of 
its  freedom.  Only  in  Mid-England  was  there 
any  sign  of  order  and  settled  rule.  The  two 
crushing  defeats  at  Burford  and  Secandun, 
though  they  had  brought  about  revolts  which 
stripped  Mercia  of  all  the  conquests  it  had  made, 
were  far  from  having  broken  the  Mercian  power. 
Under  the  long  reign  of  Offa,  which  went  on 
from  755  to  796,  it  rose  again  to  all  but  its  old 
dominion.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  tempo- 
rary alliance  which  Penda  formed  with  the 
Welsh  King  Cadwallon  the  war  with  the  Britons 
in  the  west  had  been  the  one  great  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  Mercia.  But  under  Offa  Mercia 
braced  herself  to  the  completion  of  her  British 
conquests.  Beating  back  the  Welsh  from  Here- 
ford^ and  carrying  his  own  ravages  into  the  heart 
of  Wales,  Offa  in  779  drove  the  King  of  Powys 
from  his  capital,  which  changed  its  old  name  of 
Pengwern  for  the  significant  English  title  of  the 
Town  in  the  Scrub  or  Bush,  Scrobbesbyryg, 
Shrewsbury.  Experience  however  had  taught 
the  Mercians  the  worthlessness  of  raids  like  I 
tliese  and  Offa  resolved  to  create  a  military  bor-  ; 
der  b)'  planting  a  settlement  of  Englishmen  be- 
tween the  Severn,  which  had  till  then  served  as  ' 
the  western  boundary  of  the  English  race,  and 
tlig  huge  "  Oflfa's  Dyke"  which  he  drew  from  ■ 
the  mouth  of  Wye  to  that  of  Dee.  Here,  , 
as  in  the  later  conquests  of  the  West  Saxons,  ; 
the  old  plan  of  extermination  was  definitely 
abandoned  and  the  Welsh  who  chose  to  remain  ; 
dwelled  undisturbed  among  their  English  con-  ^ 
querors.    From  these  conquests  over  the  Britons 


Offa  turned  to  build  up  again  the  realm  which 
had  been  shattered  at  Secandun.  But  his  prog- 
ress was  slow.  A  reconquest  of  Kent  in  774 
woke  anew  the  jealousy  of  the  West-Saxons; 
and  though  Offa  repulsed  their  attack  at  Ben- 
sington  in  777  the  victory  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral years  of  inaction.  It  was  not  till  Wessex 
was  again  weakened  by  fresh  anarchy  that  he 
was  able  to  seize  East  Anglia  and  restore  his 
realm  to  its  old  bounds  under  Wulfhere.  Fur- 
ther he  could  not  go.  A  Kentish  revolt  occu- 
pied him  till  his  death  in  796,  and  his  successor 
Cenwulf  did  little  but  preserve  the  realm  he  be- 
queathed him.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  cent- 
ury the  drift  of  the  English  peoples  towards  a 
national  unity  was  in  fact  utterly  arrested.  The 
work  of  Northumbria  had  been  foiled  by  the 
resistance  of  Mercia:  the  effort  of  Mercia  had 
broken  down  before  the  resistance  of  Wessex. 
A  threefold  division  seemed  to  have  stamped 
itself  upon  the  land;  and  so  complete  was  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  three  realms 
■u-hich  parted  it  that  no  subjection  of  one  to 
the  other  seemed  likely  to  fuse  the  English 
tribes  into  an  English  people. 


CHAPTER   III.      . 

WESSEX  AN^B  THE  NORTHMEN. 
796-947. 

The  union  which  each  English  kingdom  in 
turn  had  failed  to  bring  about  was  lirought 
about  by  the  pressure  of  the  Northmen.  The 
dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Baltic  or  on  either 
side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  had  lain 
hidden  till  now  from  Western  Christendom, 
waging  their  battle  for  existence  with  a  stern 
climate,  a  barren  soil,  and  stormy  seas.  It  was 
this  hard  fight  for  life  that  left  its  stamp  on  the 
temper  of  Dane,  Swede,  and  Norwegian  alike, 
gave  them  their  defiant  energy,  their  ruthless 
daring,  their  passion  for  freedom  and  hatred  of 
settled  rule.  Fora3'S  and  plunder  raids  over  sea 
eked  out  their  scanty  livelihood,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century  these  raids  found  a 
■ivider  sphere  than  the  waters  of  the  northern 
seas.  Tidings  of  the  wealth  garnered  in  the 
abbeys  and  towns  of  the  new  Christendom 
which  had  risen  from  the  wreck  of  Rome  drew 
the  pirates  slowly  southwards  to  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Gaul;  and  just  before  Offa's  death 
their  boats  touched  the  shores  of  Britain.  To 
men  of  that  day  it  must  have  seemed  as  though 
the  world  had  gone  back  three  hundred  years. 
The  ■same  northern  fiords  ppured  forth  their 
pirate-fleets  as  in  the  days  of  Hcngest  or  Cerdic. 
There  ■n-as  the  same  wild  panic  as  the  black 
boats  of  the  invaders  struck  inland  along  the 
river -reaches  or  moored  round  the  river  isles, 
the  same  sights  of  hor'-or,  firing  of  homesteads, 
slaughter  of  men,  women  driven  off  to  slavery 
or  shame,  children  tossed  on  pikes  or  sold  in  the 
market  place,  as  when  the  English  themselves 
had  attacked  Britain.  Christian  priests  were 
again  slain  at  the  altar  by  worshipers  of 
Woden;  letters,  arts,  religion,  government  dis- 
appeared befone  these  Northmen  as  before  the 
Northmen  of  three  centuries  before.  • 

In  794  a  pirate  band  plundered  the  monas- 
teries of  Jarrow  and  Holy  Island,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  freebooters  soon  told  on  the  polit- 
ical balance  of  the  English  realms.  A  great 
revolution  was  going  on  in  the  south,  wh3re 
Mercia  was  torn  by  civil  wars  which  followed 
on  Cenwulf's  death  while  the  civil  strife  of  the 
West-Saxons  was  hushed  by  a  new  king,  Ecg- 
berht.  In  Offa's  days  Ecgberht  had  failed  ia 
his  claim  of  the  crown  of  Wessex  and  had  been 
driven  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  the 
Franks.  He  remained  there  through  the  mem- 
orable year  during  which  Charles  the  Great 
restored  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  returned 
in  803  to  be  quietly  welcomed  as  King  by  the 
West-Saxon  people.  A  march  into  the  heart 
of  Cornwall  and  the  conquest  o'  this  last  frag- 
ment of  the  British  kingdom  in  tJie  south  west 
freed  his  hands  for  a  strife  with  Mercia  which 
broke  out  in  835  when  the  Mercian  King  Beorn- 
wulf  marched  into  the  heart  of  Wiltshire.  A 
victory  of  Ecgberht  at  Ellandun  gave  all  Eng- 
land south  of  Thames  to  the  West-Saxons  and 
the  defeat  of  Beornwulf  spurred  the  men  of 
East- Anglia  to  rise  in  a  desperate  revolt  against 
Mercia.  Two  great  overthrows  at  their  hands 
had  already  spent  its  strength  when  Ecgberht 
crossed  the  Thames  in  821,  and  the  realm  of 
Penda  and  Offa  bowed  without  a  struggle  to 
its  conqueror.  But  Ecgberht  had  wider  aims 
than  those  of  supremacy  over  Mercia  alone. 
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The  dream  of  a  union  of  all  England  drew  him 
to  the  north.  Northumbria  was  still  strong;  io 
learning  and  arts  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  En- 
glish race;  and  under  a  king  like  Eadberht- it 
■would  have  withstood  Ecgberbt  as  resolutely  as 
it  had  withstood  ^tbelbald.  But  the  ruin  of 
Jarrow  and  Holy  Island  had  cast  on  it  a  spell 
of  terror.  Torn  by  civil  strife,  aud  desperate  of 
findiug  in  it.self  the  union  needed  to  meet  the 
Northmen,  Northumbria  sought  union  and 
deliverance  in  subjectiou  to  a  foreign  master. 
Its  thegns  met  Ecgberht  in  Derbyshire,  and 
owned  the  suoremacy  of  Wesses. 

With  the  submission  of  Northumbria  the 
work  which  Oswiu  and  ^thelbald  had  failed  to 
do  was  done,  and  the  whole  English  race  was 
for  the  first  time  knit  together  under  a  single 
rule.  The  union  came  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
And  the  old  severance  of  people  from  people, 
the  old  civil  strife  within  each  separate  realm 
gone  on,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  attacks  of  the 
Northmen  could  have  been  withstood.  They 
•were  already  settled  in  Ireland,  and  from  Ire- 
land a  northern  host  landed  in  830  at  Charmouth 
in  Dorsetshire  strong  enougli  to  drive  Eegberht, 
when  he  hastened  to  meet  them,  from  the  field. 
His  victory  the  year  after  at  Hengestdun  won  a 
little  rest  for  the  land ;  but  ^tbelwulf  who 
mounted  the  throne  on  Ecgberht's  death  in  839 
bad  to  face  an  attack  which  was  only  beaten  off 
by  years  of  hard  fightiug.  ^Ethelwulf  fought 
bravely  in  defense  of  his  realm;  in  his  defeat  at 
Charmouth  as  in  a  final  victory  at  Aclea  iu  851 
lie, led  his  troops  io  person  against  the  sea-rob- 
bers; and  his  success  won  peace  for  ^he  land 
through  the  short  and  uneventfnl  reigns  of  his 
sons  .^Etbelbald  and  jEthelberht.  But  the 
northern  storm  burst  io  full  force  upon  Eng- 
land when  a  third  son,  ^thelred,  followed 
his  brothers  on  the  throne.  The  Northmen 
were  now  settled  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the 
coast  of  Gaul;  they  were  masters  of  the  sea; 
and  from  west  and  east  alike  they  closed  upon 
Britain,  while  one  host  from  Ireland  fell  on  the 
Scot  kingdom  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  an- 
other from  Scandinavia  landed  in  866  on  the 
coast  of  East  Anglia  under  Hubba  and  ma*-ched 
the  next  year  upon  York.  A  victory  over  two 
claimants  of  its  crown  gave  the  pirates  North- 
umbria; and  their  two  armies  united  at  Not- 
tingham in  868  for  an  attack  on  the  Mercian 
realm,  Mercia  was  saved  by  a  march  of  King 
^thelred  to  Nottingham,  but  the  peace  he 
made  there  with  the  Northmen  left  them  leisure 
to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  East-Anglia,  whose 
under-Kiug,  Eadmund,  brought  prisoner  before 
their  leaders,  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  His  martyrdom  i)y  the 
heathen  made  Eadmund  the  St.  Sebastian  of 
English  legend;  in  later  days  his  figure  gleamed 
from  the  pictured  windows  of  every  church 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  stately  Abbey 
of  St.  Edmuudsbur}'  rose  over  his  relics.  With 
him  ended  the  line  of  East-Anglian  under  kings, 
for  his  kingdom  was  not  only  conquered  but 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  pirate  host, 
and  their  leader  Gulhrum  assumed  its  crown. 
Then  the  Northmen  turned  to  the  richer  spoil 
of  the  great  abbej'sof  the  Fen.  Peterborough, 
Crowland,  Ely  went  up  iu  flames,  and  their 
monks  fled  or  were  slain  among  the  ruins. 
Mercia,  though  still  spared  from  actual  con- 
quest, cowered  panic-stricken  before  the  North- 
mrn,  and  by  payment  of  tribute  owned  them  as 
Its  overlords. 

In  five  years  the  work  of  Ecgberbt  had  been 
undone,  and  England  north  of  the  Thames  had 
been  torn  from  the  overlordship  of  Wessex.  So 
rapid  a  change  could  only  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  temper  of  the  conquered  kingdoms. 
To  (hem  the  conquest  was  simply  their  transfer 
from  one  overlord  to  another,  and  it  may  be 
tliat  in  all  there  were  men  who  preferred  the 
overlordship  of  the  Northman  to  the  overlord- 
ship of  the  West-Saxon.  But  the  loss  of  the 
subject  kingdoms  left  Wessex  face  to  face  with 
the  invaders.  The  time  had  now  come  for  it  to 
fighl,  not  fjv  supremacy,  but  for  life.  As  yet 
the  land  seemed  paralyzed  by  terror.  With  the 
exception  of  his  one  march  on  Nottingham, 
King  ^thelred  had  done  nothing  to  save  his 
imder-kingdoms  from  the  wreck.  But  the 
pirates  no  sooner  pushed  up  Thames  to  Reading 
iu  871  than  the  West-Saxons,  attacked  on 
their  own  soil,  turned  fiercely  at  bay.  A 
desperate  attack  drove  the  Northmen  from 
Ashdown  on  the  heights  that  overlooked 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  but  their  camp 
in  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Kennet 
and  Thames  proved  impregnable.  jEthelred  | 
died  in   the  midst  of    the  struggle,    and    his  1 


brother  Alfred,  who  now  became  king,  bought  and  scholars,  betray  an  imaginative  restlessness 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pirates  and  a  few  years'  that  longs  to  break  out  of  the  narrow  world  of 
breathing-space  for  his  realm.  It  was  easy  for  I  experience  which  hemmed  him  in  Atone  time 
the  quick  eye  of  jElfred  to  see  that  the  North-  I  he  jots  down  news  of  a  voyage  to  the  unknown 
men  had  withdrawn  simply  with  the  view  of  j  seas  of  the  north.  At  another  he  listens  to  ti 
t-aining  firmer  footing  for  a  new  attack:  three  dings  which  his  envoys  bring  back  from  the 
years  i'ndeed  had  hardly  passed  before  Mercia  {  churches  of  Malabar.  And  side  by  side  with 
was  invaded  and  its  under-King  driven  over  sea  this  restless  outlook  of  the  artistic  nature  he 
to  make  place  for  a  tributary  of  the  invaders,  showed  its  tenderness  and  susceptibility,  its 
From  Reptou  half  their  host  marched  north-  vivid  apprehension  of  un.seen  danger,  its  crav- 
wardsto  the  Tvne,  while  Guthrum  led  the  rest  j  ing  for  affection,  its  sensitiveness  to  wrong.  It 
into  his  kingdom  of  East-Anglia  to  prepare  for  j  was  with  himself  rather  than  with  his  reader 
their  next  year's  attack  on  Wessex.  In  876  his  that  he  communed  as  thoughts  of  the  foe  with- 
fleet  appeared  before  Wareham,  aud  when  ;  out,  of  ingratitude  and  opposition  within,  broke 
driven  thence  by  Alfred,  the  Northmen  threw  the  calm  pages  of  Gregory  or  Boethius.  "  Oh, 
themselves  into  Exeter.  Their  presence  there  j  what  a  happy  man  was  he,"  he  cries  once, 
was  likely  to  stir  a  rising  of  the  Welsh,  and  j  "  that  man  that  liaji  a  naked  sword  hanging  over 
through  the  winter  Alfred  girded  himself  for  his  head  from  a  single  thread;  so  as  tome  it 
this  new  peril.  At  break  of  spring  his  array  always  did!"  "Desirest  thou  power?"  he  asks 
closed  round  the  town,  a  hired  fleet  cruised  off  '  at  another  time.  "  But  thou  shalt  never  obtain 
the  coast  to  guard  agaiust  rescue,  and  the  de-  i  it  without  sorrows — sorrows  from  strange  folk, 
feat  of  their  fellows  at  Wareham  in  an  attempt  I  and  yet  keener  sorrows  from  thine  own  kia- 
to  relieve  them  drove  the  pirates  to  surrender,  dred."  "  Hardship  and  sorrow!"  he  breaks  out 
They  swore  to  leave  Wessex  and  withdrew  to  '  again,  "not  a  king  but  would  wish  to  be  without 
Gloucester.     But  Alfred  had  hardly  disbanded  j  these  if  he  could.   But  I  know  that  he  cannot!" 


his  troops  when  his  enemies,  roused  by  the  ar- 
rival of  fresh  hordes  eager  to  plunder,  reap- 
peared at  Chippenham,  and  in  the  opening  of 
878  marched  ravaging  over  the  land.  The  sur- 
prise of  Wessex  was  complete,  and  for  a  month 
or  two  the  general  panic  left  no  hope  of  resist- 
ance. iElfred,  with  his  small  band  of  follow- 
ers, could  only  throw  himself  into  a  fort  raised 
hastily  in   the   isle    of    Athelney    among    the 


The  loneliness  which  breathes  iu  words  like 
these  has  "often  begotten  in  great  rulers'a  cynical 
contempt  of  men  and  the  judgments  of  men. 
But  cynicism  found  no  echo  in  the  large  and 
sympathetic  temper  of  Alfred.  He  not  only 
longed  for  the  love  of  his  subjects,  but  for  the 
remembrance  of  "  generations  "  to  come.  Nor 
did  his  inner  gloom  or  anxiety  check  for  an  in- 
stant his  vivid  and  versatile  activit}'.     To  the 


marshes  of  the  Parret,  a  position  from  which  j  scholars  he  gathered  round  him  he  seemed  the 
he  could  watch  closely  the  movements  of  his  I  very  type  of  a  scholar,  snatching  every  hour  he 
foes.  But  with  the  first  burst  of  spring  be  j  could  find  toreador  listen  to  books  read  to  him. 
called  the  thegns  of  Somerset  to  his  standard,  I  The  singers  of  his  court  found  in  him  a  brother 
and  still  gathering  troops  as  he  moved  marched  [  singer,  gathering  the  old  songs  of  his  people  to 
through  Wiltshire  on  the  Northmen.  He  found  [  teach  thom  to  his  children,  breaking  hisrendcr- 
their  host  at  Edington,  defeated  it  in  a  great  ings  from  the  Latin  with  simple  verse,  solacing 
battle,  and  after  a  siege  of  foui'teen  days  forced   himself  in  hours  of  depression  with  the  music 


them  to  surrender  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a 
solemn  peace  or  "frith  "  at  AVedmorein  Somer- 
set. In  form  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  seemed  a 
surrender  of  the  bulk  of  Britain  to  its  invaders. 
All  Northumbria,  all  East-Anglia,  all  Central 
England  east  of  a  line  which  stretched  from 
Thames'   mouth   along   the   Lea    to    Bedford, 


of  the  Psalms.  He  passed  from  court  and  study 
to  plan  buildings  aud  instruct  craftsmen  in  gold- 
work,  to  teach  even  falconers  and  dog  keepers 
their  business.  But  all  this  versatility  and  in. 
genuity  was  controlled  by  a  cool  good  sense. 
jElfred  was  a  thorough  man  of  business.  He 
was  careful   of  detail,  laborious,    methodical. 


thence  along  the  Ouse  to  Walling  Street,  and  |  He  carried  in  his  bosom  a  little  handbook 
by  Walling  Street  to  Chester,  was  left  subject  which  he  noted  things  as  they  struck  him — now 
to  the  Northmen.  Throughout  this  "Dane- I  a  bit  of  family  genealogy,  now  a  prayer,  now 
l.agh  " — as  it  was  called — the  conquerors  settled  [  such  a  story  as  "that  of  Ealdhelm  playing  min- 
down  among  the  conquered  population  as  lords  '  strel  on  the  bridge.  Each  hour  of  the  day  had 
of  the  soil,  thickly  in  Northern  Britain,  more  |  its  appointed  task;  there  was  the  same  order  in 
thinly  in  its  central  districts,  but  everywhere  '  the  division  of  his  revenue  and  in  the  arrange- 
guarding  jealously  their  old  isolation  and  gath-  f  ment  of  his  court. 

ering  in  separate  "  heres  "  or  armies  round  towns  i  Wide  however  and  various  as  was  the  King's 
which  were  only  linked  in  loose  confederacies,  temper,  its  range  was  less  wonderful  than  its 
The  peace  had  in  fact  saved  little  more  than  harmony.  Of  the  narrowness,  of  the  want  of 
Wessex  itself.  But  in  saving  Wessex  it  saved  [  proportion,  of  the  predominance  of  one  quality 
England.  The  spell  of  terror  was  broken.  The  |  over  another  which  goes  commonly  with  an  in- 
tide  of  invasion  turned.  From  an  attitude  of  ]  tensity  of  moral  purpose  Alfred  showed  not  a 
attack  the  Northmen  were  thrown  back  on  an  '  trace.  Scholar  and  soldier,  artist  and  man  of 
attitude  of  defense.  The  whole  reign  of  ^Elfred  '  business,  poet  and  saint,  his  character  kept  that 
was  a  preparation  for  a  fresh  struggle  that  was  perfect  balance  which  charms  us  in  no  other 
to  wrest  back  from  the  pirates  the  laud  they  had  ,  Englishman  save  Shakspere.  But  full  and 
won.  I  harmonious  as  his  temper  was,  it  was  the  tem- 

What  really  gave  England  heart  for  such  per  of  a  king.  Every  power  was  bent  to  the 
a  struggle  was  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  work  of  rule.  His  practical  energy  found  scope 
King  himself.  jElfred  was  the  noblest  as  he  '  for  itself  in  the  material  and  administrative 
was  the  most  complete  embodiment  of  all  j  restoration  of  the  wasted  land.  His  intellectual 
that  is  great,  all  that  is  loveable,  in  the  En-  activity  breathed  fresh  life  into  education  and 
glish  temper.  He  combined  as  no  other  man  I  literature.  His  capacity  for  inspiring  trust  and 
has  ever  combined  its  practical  energy,  its  j  affection  drew  tlie  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  a 
patient  and  enduring  force,  its  profound  sense  common  center,  and  began  the  upbuilding  of  a 
of  duty,  the  reserve  and  self-control  that  new  England.  And  all  was  guided,  controlled, 
steadies   in   it  a   wide  outlook   and  a  restless   ennobled  by  a  single  aim.     "So  long  as  I  have 


daring,  its  temperance  and  fairness,  its  frank 
geniality,  its  sensitiveness  to  affection,  its  poetic 
tenderness,  its  deep  and  passionate  religion. 
Religion  indeed  was  the  gnmndwork  of  ^El- 
fred's  character.     His  temper  was  instinct  with' 


lived,"  said  the  King  as  life  closed  about  him, 
"I  have  striven  to  live  worthily."  Little  by 
little  meu  came  to  know  what  such  a  life  of 
worthiness  meant.  Little  by  little  they  came 
to  recognize  in  Alfred  a  ruler  of  higher  and 


piety.  Everywhere  throughout  his  writings  nobler  stamp  than  the  world  had  seen.  Never 
that  remain  to  us  the  name  of  God,  the  had  it  seen  a  King  who  lived  solely  for  the 
thought  of  God,  stir  him  to  outbursts  of  ecstat-  i  good  of  his  people.  Never  had  it  seen  a  ruler 
ic  adoration.     But  he  was  no  mere  saint.     He   who  set  aside  every  personal  aim  to  devote  him- 


felt  none  of  that  scorn  of  the  world  about  him 
which  drove  the  nobler  souls  of  his  day  to  mon- 
astery or  hermitage.  Vexed  as  he  was  by 
sickness   and  constant  pain,   his  temper  took 


self  solely  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he 
ruled.  It  was  this  grand  self-mastery  that  gave 
him  his  power  over  the  men  about  him.  War- 
rior and  conqueror  as  he  was,  they  saw  him  set 


no  touch  of  asceticism.  His  rare  geniality,  a  :  aside  at  thirty  the  warrior's  dream  of  conquest; 
peculiar  elasticity  and  mobility  of  nature,  gave  I  and  the  self-renouncement  of  Wedmore  struck 
color  and  charm  to  his  life.  A  sunny  frankness  the  keynote  of  his  reign.  But  still  more  is 
and  openness  of  spirit  breathes  in  the  pleasant  it  this  height  and  sinsileness  of  purpose,  this 
chat  of  his  books,  and  what  he  was  in  his  books  absolute  concentratiou^of  the  noblest  faculties 
he  showed  himself  in  his  daily  converse.  ,  to  the  noblest  aim,  that  lifts  jElfred  out  of  the 
Alfred  was  in  truth  an  artist,  and  both  the  '  narrow  bounds  of  Wessex.  If  the  sphere  of  his 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  life  were  those  of  the  action  seems  too  small  to  justify  the  comparison 
artistic  temperament.  His  love  of  books,  his  of  him  with  the  few  whom  the  world  owns  as 
love  of  strangers,  his  questionings  of  travelers   its  greatest  men,  he  rises  to  their  level  in  the 
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moral  grandeur  of  his  life.  And  it  is  this 
■which  has  hallowed  bis  memory  among  his 
own  English  people.  "  I  desire,"  said  the  King 
in  some  of  his  lalest  words,  "  I  desire  to  leave 
to  the  men  that  come  after  me  a  remembrance 
of  me  in  good  works."  His  aim  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  His  memory  has  come  down  to 
us  with  a  living  distinctness  through  the  mists 
of  exaggeration  and  legend  which  time  gathered 
roundit.  The  instinct  of  the  people  has  clung 
to  him  with  a  singular  afEection.  The  love 
which  he  won  a  thousand  years  ago  has  lin- 

fered  round  his  name  from  that  daj'  to  this. 
Vhile  every  other  name  of  those  earlier  times 
has  all  but  faded  from  the  recollection  of  En- 
glishmen, that  of  .iElfred  remains  familiar  to 
every  English  child. 

The  secret  of  jElfred's  government  lay  in  his 
own  vivid  energy.  He  could  hardly  have  chosen 
braver  or  more  active  helpers  than  those  wliom 
lie  employed  both  in  his  political  and  in  his  ed- 
ucational efforts.  The  children  whom  he  trained 
to  rule  proved  the  ablest  rulers  of  their  time. 
But  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  stood  alone,  and 
what  work  was  to  be  done  was  done  by  tlie 
King  himself.  His  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  material  restoration  of  his  realm.  The 
burnt  and  wasted  country  saw  its  towns  built 
again,  forts  erected  in  positions  of  danger,  new 
abbeys  founded,  the  machinery  of  justice  and 
government  restored,  the  laws  codified  and 
amended.  Still  more  strenuous  were  .lElfred's 
efforts  for  its  moral  and  intellectual  restoration. 
Even  in  Mercia  and  Northumbria  the  pirates' 
sword  had  left  few  survivors  of  the  schools  of 
Ecgberht  or  Boeda,  and  matters  were  even  worse 
in  Wessex  which  had  been  as  yet  the  most  ig- 
norant of  the  English  kingdoms.  "When  I 
began  to  reign,"  said  Alfred,  "  I  cannot  remem- 
ber one  priest  south  of  the  Thames  who  could 
render  his  service-book  into  English."  For  in- 
structors indeed  he  could  find  only  a  few  Mer- 
cian prelates  and  priests  with  one  Welsh  bishop, 
Asser.  "  Formerly,"  the  Kmg  writes  bitterly, 
"  men  came  hither  from  foreign  lands  to  seek 
for  instruction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it  we 
can  only  obtain  it  from  abroad."  But  his  mind 
■was  far  from  being  prisoned  within  his  own 
island.  He  sent  a  Norwegian  ship-master  to 
explore  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulfstan  to  trace  the 
coast  of  Esthonia;  envoys  bore  his  presents  to 
the  churches  of  India  and  Jerusalem,  and  an 
annual  mission  carried  Peter's-pence  to  Rome. 
But  it  was  with  the  Franks  that  his  intercourse 
was  closest,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  drew 
the  scholars  to  aid  hini  in  his  work  of  educa- 
tion. A  scholar  named  Grimbald  came  from 
St.  Omer  to  preside  over  his  new  abbey  at  Win- 
chester; and  John,  the  old  Saxon,  was  fetched 
from  the  abbey  of  Corbey  to  rule  a  monastery 
and  school  that  jElfred's  gratitude  for  his  deliv- 
erance from  the  Danes  raised  in  the  marshes  of 
Athelney.  The  real  work  however  to  be  done 
was  done,  not  bj'  these  teachers  but  by  the  King 
himself.  .<Elfred  established  a  school  for  the 
young  nobles  in  his  court,  and  it  was  to  the  need 
of  books  for  tliese  scliolars  in  their  own  tongue 
that  we  owe  his  most  remarkable  literary  effort. 
He  took  his  books  as  he  found  them — they  were 
the  popular  manuals  of  his  age — the  Consolation 
of  Boethius,  the  Pastoral  of  Pope  Gregory,  the 
compilation  of  Orosius,  then  the  one  acces- 
sible hand-book  of  universal  history,  and  the 
history  of  his  ow  n  people  by  Baeda.  He  trans- 
lated these  works  into  English,  but  he  was  far 
more  than  a  translator,  he  was  an  editor  for  the 
people.  Here  he  omitted,  there  he  expanded. 
He  enriched  Orosius  by  a  sketch  of  the  new 
geographical  discoveries  in  the  North.  He  gave 
a  West-Saxon  form  to  his  selections  from  Bsda. 
In  one  place  he  stops  to  explain  his  theory  of 
government,  his  wish  for  a  thicker  popula- 
tion, his  conception  of  national  welfare  as  con 
sisting  in  a  due  balance  of  priest,  soldier,  and 
churl.  The  mention  of  Nero  spurs  him  to  an 
outbreak  on  the  abuses  of  power.  The  cold 
Providence  of  Boethius  gives  way  to  an  enthu- 
siastic acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  As  he  writes,  his  large-hearted  nature 
flings  off  its  royal  mantle,  and  he  talks  as  a 
man  to  men.  "  Do  not  blame  me,"  he  prays 
with  a  charming  simplicity,  "  if  any  know  Latin 
better  than  I,  for  every  man  must  say  what  he 
says  and  do  what  he  does  according  to  his 
ability."  But  simple  as  was  his  aim,  jElfred 
changed  the  whole  front  of  our  literature.  Be 
lore  him,  England  possessed  in  her  own  tongue 
one  great  poem  and  a  train  of  ballads  and  bat- 
tle-songs. Prose  she  had  none.  The  miglity 
roll  of  the  prose  books  that  fill  her  libraries  be- 
gins with  the  translations  of  .Alfred,  and  above 


all  with  the  chronicle  of  his  reign.  It  seems 
liliely  that  the  King's  rendering  of  Bseda's  his-  i 
tory  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  compi- 
lation of  ■what  is  known  as  the  English  or 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was  certainly  i 
thrown  into  its  present  form  during  his  reign,  t 
The  meager  lists  of  the  Kings  of  Wessex  and  i 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  which  had  been  i 
preserved  from  older  times,  were  roughly  ex-  1 
panded  into  a  national  history  by  insertions  I 
t^rom  Baeda;  but  it  is  when  it  reaches  the  reign 
of  Alfred  that  the  chronicle  suddenly  widens  i 
into  the  vigorous  narrative,  full  of  life  and  origi- 
nality, that  marks  the  gift  of  a  new  power  to  ] 
the  English  tongue.  Varying  as  it  does  from 
age  to  age  in  historic  value,  it  remains  the  first 
vernacular  history  of  any  Teutonic  people,  and 
save  for  the  Gothic  translations  of  Ultilas,  the 
earliest  and  most  venerable  monument  of  Teu- 
tonic prose. 

But  all  this  literary  activity  was  only  a  part 
of  that  general  upbuilding  of  Wessex  by  which 
iElfred  was  preparing  for  a  fresh  contest  with 
the  stranger.  He  knew  that  the  actual  winning 
back  of  the  Danelagh  must  be  a  work  of  the 
sword,  and  through  these  long  years  of  peace 
he  was  busy  with  the  creation  of  such  a  force 
as  might  match  that  of  the  Northmen.  A  fleet 
grew  out  of  the  little  squadron  which  Alfred 
had  been  forced  to  man  with  Frisian  seamen. 
The  national  fyrd  or  levy  of  all  freemen  at  the 
King's  call  was  reorganized.  It  was  now  divid- 
ed into  two  halves,  one  of  which  served  in  the 
field  while  the  other  guarded  its  own  burhs  and 
townships  and  served  to  relieve  its  fellow  when 
the  men's  forty  days  of  service  tvere  ended.  A 
more  disciplined  military  force  was  provided  by 
subjecting  all  owners  of  five  hides  of  land  to 
thegn-scrvice,  a  stL-p  which  recognized  the 
change  that  had  now  substituted  the  thegu  for  the 
eorl  and  in  which  we  see  the  beginning  of  a 
feudal  system.  How  effective  these  measures- 
were  was  seen  when  the  new  resistance  they  met 
on  the  Continent  drove  the  Northmen  to  a 
fresh  attack  on  Britain.  In  893  a  large  fleet 
steered  for  the  Andredsweald,  while  the  sea- 
kiug  Hasting  entered  the  Thames.  Alfred  held 
both  at  bay  through  the  j'ear  till  the  men  of  the 
Danelagh  rose  at  their  comrades'  call.  Wessex 
stood  again  front  to  front  with  the  Northmen. 
But  the  King's  measures  had  made  the  realm 
strong  enough  to  set  aside  its  old  policy  of  de- 
fense for  one  of  vigorous  attack.  His  son  Ead- 
ward  and  his  son-iu-law  ^thelred,  whom  he 
had  set  as  Ealdorman  over  what  remained  of 
Mercia,  showed  themselves  as  skillful  and  active 
as  the  King.  The  aim  of  the  Northmen  was  to 
rouse  again  the  hostility  of  the  Welsh,  but 
while  jElfred  held  Exeter  against  their  fleet 
Eadward  and  jEthelred  caught  their  army  near 
the  Severn  and  overthrew  it  vviith  a  vast  slaugh- 
ter at  Buttington.  The  destruction  of  their 
camp  on  the  Lea  by  the  united  English  forces 
ended  the  war;  in  897  Hasting  again  withdrew 
across  the  Channel,  and  the  Danelagh  made 
peace.  It  was  with  the  peace  he  had  won  still 
about  him  that  Alfred  died  in  901,  and  warrior 
as  his  son  Eadward  had  shown  himself,  he 
clung  to  his  father's  policy  of  rest.  It  was  not 
till  910  that  a  fresh  rising  of  the  Northmen 
forced  JElfred's  children  to  gird  themselves  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Danelagh. 

While  Eadward  bridled  East-Anglia  his  sister 
^thelflfed,  in  whose  hands  ^thelred's  death 
left  English  Mercia,  attacked  the  "  Five  Bor- 
oughs,''' a  rude  confederacy  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  older  Mercian  kingdom.  Derby 
represented  the  original  Mercia  on  the  upper 
Trent,  Lincoln  the  Lindiswaras,  Leicester  the 
Middle-English,  Stambord  the  province  of  the 
Gyrwas,  Nottingham  probably  that  of  the 
Southumbrians.  Each  of  these  "Five  Bor- 
oughs "  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  its  earl 
with  his  separate  "  host;"  within  each  twelve 
"lawmen"  administered  Danish  law,  while  a 
common  justice-court  existed  for  the  whole 
confederacy.  In  her  attack  on  this  powerful 
league  ^thelflsed  abandoned  the  older  strategy 
of  battle  and  raid  for  that  of  siege  and  fortress- 
building.  Advancing  along  the  line  of  Trent, 
she  fortified  Tamworth  and  Stafford  on  its 
head-waters;  when  a  rising  in  Gwent  called  her 
back  to  the  Welsh  border,  her  army  stormed 
Brecknock:  and  its  king  no  sooner  fled  for 
shelter  to  the  Northmen  in  whose  aid  he  had 
risen  than  ^thelflsed  at  once  closed  on  Derby. 
Raids  from  Middle-England  failed  to  draw  the 
Lady  of  Mercia  from  her  prey ;  and  Derby  was 
hardly  her  own  when,  turning  southward,  she 
forced  the  surrender  of  Leicester.  The  brill- 
I  iancy  of  his  sister's  exploits  had  as  yet  eclipsed 


those  of  the  King,  but  the  son  of  Alfred  was  a 
vigorous  and  active  ruler;  he  had  repulsed  a 
dangerous  inroad  of  the  Northmen  from  Prance, 
summoned  no  doubt  by  the  cry  of  distress  from 
their  brethren  in  England,  and  had  bridled 
East-Anglia  to  the  south  by  the  erection  of  forts 
at  Hertford  and  Witham.  On  the  death  of 
^thelfloed  in  918  he  came  boldly  to  the  front. 
Annexmg  Mercia  to  Wessex,  and  thus  gather 
ing  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom  iulo  his 
single  hand,  he  undertook  the  systematic  re- 
duction of  the  Danelagh.  South  of  the  Middle- 
English  and  the  Fens  lay  a  tract  watered  by  the 
Ouse  and  the  Nen — originally  the  district  of  a 
tribe  known  as  the  South-English,  and  now,  like 
the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  north,  grouped  round 
the  towns  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  North- 
ampton. The  reduction  of  these  was  followed  by 
that  of  East-Anglia;  the  Northmen  of  the  Fens 
submitted  with  Stamford,  the  Soutlmnibrians 
with  Nottingham.  Eadward's  Mercian  troops 
had  already  seized  Manchester;  he  himself  was 
preparing  to  complete  his  conquests,  ■when  in 
934  the  ■nhole  of  the  north  suddenly  laid  itself 
at  his  feet.  Not  merely  Northumbria  but  the 
Scots  and  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  "chose 
him  to  father  and  lord." 

The  triumph  was  his  last.  Eadward  died  in 
935,  but  the  reign  of  his  son  iEthelstan,  Alfred's 
golden-haired  grandson  whom  the  King  had 
girded  as  a  child  with  a  sword  set  in  a  golden 
scabbard  and  a  gem-studded  belt,  proved  even 
more  glorious  than  his  own.  In  spite  of  its 
submission  the  North  had  still  to  be  ■n'on. 
Dread  of  the  Northmen  had  drawn  Scot  and 
Cumbrian  to  their  acknowledgment  of  Ead- 
ward's overlordship,  butiEthelstan  no  sooner  in- 
corporated Northumbria  with  his  dominions 
than  dread  of  Wessex  look  the  place  of  dread  of 
the  Danelagh.  The  Scot  King  Constantine  or- 
ganized a  league  of  Scot,  Cumbrian,  and  Welsh- 
man with  the  Northmen.  The  league  ■n'as 
brokeu  by  ^thelstau's  rapid  action  in  926;  the 
North-Welsh  were  forced  to  pay  annual  tribute, 
to  niarch  in  his  armies,  and  to  attend  his  coun- 
cils; the  West-Welsh  of  Cornwall  were  reduced 
to  a  like  vassalage,  and  finally  driven  from 
Exeter,  which  they  had  shared  till  then  with  its 
English  inhabitants.  But  ten  years  later  the 
same  league  called  jEthelstan  again  to  the 
North;  and  though  Constantine  was  punished 
by  an  army  which  wasted  his  kingdom  while  a 
fleet  ravaged  its  coasts  to  Caithness  the  English 
army  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  Northum- 
bria rose  in  937  at  the  appearance  of  a  fleet  of 
pirates  from  Ireland  under  the  sea-king  Anlaf  in 
the  Humber.  Scot  and  Cumbrian  fought  be- 
side the  Northmen  against  the  West-Saxou 
King;  but  his  victor}'  at  Brunanburh  crushed 
the  confederacy  and  won  peace  till  his  death. 
His  son  Eadmund  was  but  a  boy  at  his  accessiou 
in  940.  and  the  North  again  rose  in  revolt.  The 
men  of  the  Five  Boroughs  joined  their  kinsmen 
in  Noithumbria;  once  E-^dmund  was  driven  to 
a  peace  which  left  him  King  but  south  of  the 
Watling  Street;  and  only  years  of  hard  fighting 
again  laid  the  Danelagh  at  his  feet. 

But  policy  was  now  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  sword.  The  completion  of  the  West- 
Saxon  realm  was  in  fact  reserved  for  the  hands, 
not  of  a  king  or  warrior,  but  of  a  priest.  Dua- 
slan  stands  first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmen  who  counted  among  them  Lanfranc 
and  Wolsey  and  ended  in  Laud.  He  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  himself,  in  his  own  vivid 
personality  after  eight  centuries  of  revolution 
and  change.  He  was  born  in  the  little  hamlet 
of  Glastonbury,  the  home  of  his  father,  Heor- 
stan,  a  man  of  wealth  and  brother  of  the 
bishops  of  Wells  and  of  Winchester.  It  must 
have  been  in  his  father's  hall  that  the  fair,  di- 
minutive boy,  with  his  scant  but  beautiful  hair, 
caught  his  love  for  "the  vain  songs  of  heathen- 
dom, the  trifling  legends,  the  funeral  chants," 
which  afterwards  roused  against  him  the  charge 
of  sorcery.  Thence  too  he  nright  have  derived 
his  passionate  love  of  music,  and  his  custom  of 
carrying  his  harp  in  hand  on  journey  or  visit. 
Wandering  scholars  of  Ireland  had  left  their 
books  in  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  as  they 
left  them  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  and 
Dunstan  plunged  into  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  letters  till  his  brain  broke  down  in  de- 
lirium. So  famous  became  his  knowledge  in 
the  neighborhood  that  news  of  it  reached  the 
court  of  .^thelstan,  but  his  appearance  there 
was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  ill-will  among  the 
courtiers.  They  drove  him  from  the  king's  train, 
threw  him  from  his  horse  as  he  passed  through 
the  marshes,  and  with  the  wild  passion  of  their 
age  trampled  him  under  foot  in  tlie  mire.     The 
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outrage  ended  in  fever,  and  Dunstan  rose  from 
his  sick-bed  a  monli.  But  tlie  monastic  profes- 
sion Tvastlien  little  more  than  a  vow  of  celibacy 
and  his  devotion  took  no  ascetic  turn.  _  His  nat- 
ure in  fact  was  sunny,  versatile,  artistic;  full  of 
strons  affections,  and  capable  of  inspiring 
others  with  affections  as  strong.  Quick  witted, 
of  tenacious  memory,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker, 
gay  and  genial  in  address,  an  artist,  a  musician, 
he  was  at  4he  same  time  an  indefatigable  worker 
at  books,  at  building,  at  handicraft.  As  his 
sphere  began  (o  widen  we  see  him  followed  by 
a  train  of  pupils,  busy  with  literature,  writing, 
harping,  painting,  designing.  One  naorniog  a 
lady  summons  i*m  to  her  house  to  design  a 
robe  wliich  she  is  embroidering,  and  as  he 
bends  wi;h  her  maidens  over  their  toil  his  harp 
huiiff  upon  the  wall  sounds  without  mortal 
touch  tones  which  the  excited  ears  around 
frame  into  a  joyous  antiphon. 

From  this  scholar-life  Dunstan  was  called  to 
a  wider  sphere  of  activity  by  the  accession  of 
Eadmund.  But  the  old  jealousies  revived  at 
his  reappearance  at  court,  and  counting  the  game 
lost  Dunstan  jirepared  again  to  withdraw.  The 
King  had  spent  the  day  in  the  chase;  the-  red 
deer  which  he  was  pursuing  dashed  over  Ched- 
dar cliffs,  and  his  horse  only  checked  itself  ou 
the  brink  of  the  ravine  at  the  moment  when 
Eadmund,  in  the  bitterness  of  death,  was  re- 
penting of  his  injustice  to  Dunstan.  He  was  at 
once  summomSl  on  the  King's  return.  "  Sad- 
dle your  horse,  said  Eadmund,  "and  ride  with 
me."  Tlie  royal  train  swept  over  the  marstes 
to  his  home;  and  the  King,  bestowing  on  hirn 
the  kiss  of  peace,  seated  him  in  the  abbot's 
chair  as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Dunstan  be- 
caine  one  of  Eadmuud's  councilors  and  his 
hand  was  seeii  in  the  settlement  of  the  North. 
It  was  the  hostility  of  the  states  around  it  to 
the  West-Saxon  rule  which  had  roused  so  often 
revolt  in  the  Danelagh;  but  from  this  time  we 
bear  nothing  more  of  the  hostility  of  Bernicia. 
while  Strathclyde  was  conquered  by  Eadmund 
and  turned  adroitly  to  account  in  winning  over 
the  Scots  to  his  cause.  The  greater  part  of  it 
was  granted  to  their  King  Malcolm  on  terms 
that  he  should  be  Eadmund's  fellow-worker  by 
sea  and  land.  Tht  league  of  Scot  and  Briton 
was  thus  finally  broken  up.  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Scots  secured  by  their  need  of  help  in  hold- 
ing down  their  former  ally.  The  settlement 
was  soon  troubled  by  the  young  King's  death. 
As  he  feasted  at  Pucklechurch  in  the  May  of 
946,  Leofa,  a  robber  whom  Eadmund  had  ban 
ished  from  the  land,  entered  the  hall,  seated 
himself  at  the  royal  board,  and  drew  sword  on 
the  cup-liearer  when  he  bade  him  retire.  The 
King  sprang  in  wrath  to  his  thegn's  aid,  and 
seizing  Leof.i  by  tlie  hair,  flung  him  to  tlie 
ground,  but  in  the  struggle  the  robber  drove 
his  dagger  to  Eadmund's  lieart.  His  death  at 
once  stirred  fresh  troubles  in  the  North;  the 
Diinelagli  rose  against  his  brother  and  successor, 
Eadred,  and  some  years  of  hard  fighting  were 
needed  before  it  was  again  driven  to  own  the 
Enslish  supremacy.  But  with  its  submission 
in  954  the  work  of  conquest  was  done.  Dog 
ged  as  liis  fight  had  been,  the  Northman  at  last 
owned  himself  beaten.  From  the  moment  of 
Eadred's  final  triumph  all  resistance  came  to  au 
end.  The  Danelagh  ceased  to  be  a  force  in 
English  politics.  North  might  part  anew  from 
South;  men  of  Yorkshire  miglit  again  cross 
swords  with  men  of  Hampshire;  but  their 
strife  was  henceforth  a  local  strife  between  men 
of  the  same  people;  it  was  a  strife  of  English- 
men with  Englishmen,  and  not  of  Englishmen 
with  Northmen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FEUDALISM  AzVD  THE  MONARCnY. 
954—1071. 

The  fiereeness  of  the  Northman's  onset  had 
lAWcn  tlie  real  character  of  his  attack.  To  the 
men  who  first  fronted  the  pirates  it  seemed  as 
though  the  story  of  the  world  had  gone  back  to 
the  days  when  the  German  barbarians  first 
broke  in  upon  the  civilized  world.  It  was  so 
above  all  in  Britain.  All  that  tradition  told  of 
the  Englishmen's  own  attack  on  the  island  was 
seen  in  the  Northmen's  attack  on  it.  Boats  of 
marauders  from  the  northern  seas  arain  swarmed 
off  the  British  coast;  church  and  town  were 
again  the  special  object  of  attack;  the  invaders 
again  settled  on  tlie  conquered  soil;  heathen 
dom  again  proved  stronger  than  the  faith  of 
Christ.  But  the  issues  of  the  two  attacks 
showed  the  mighty  difference  between  them. 
When  the  English  ceased  from  their  onset  upon 


Roman  Britain  Roman  Britain  had  disappeared, 
and  a  new  people  of  conquerors  stood  alone  on 
the  conquered  land.  The  Northern  storm  on 
the  other  hand  left  land,  people,  government 
unchanged.  England  remained  a  country  of 
Englishmen.  The  conqueror  sank  into  the 
mass  of  the  conquered,  and  Woden  yielded 
without  a  struggle  to  Christ.  The  strife  be- 
tween Briton  and  Englishman  was  in  fact  a 
strife  between  men  of  different  races,  while  the 
strife  between  Northman  and  Englishman  was 
a  strife  between  men  whose  race  was  the  same. 
The  followers  of  Hengest  or  of  Ida  were  men 
utterly  alien  from  the  tife  of  Britain,  strange  to 
its  arts,  its  culture,  its  wealth,  as  they  were 
strange  to  the  social  degradation  which  Rome 
had  broueht  on  its  province.  But  the  North- 
man was  little  more  than  an  Englishman  bring 
ing  back  to  an  England  which  had  drifted  far 
from  its  origiu  the  barbaric  life  of  its  earliest  fore- 
fathers Nowhere  throughout  Europe  was  the 
fight  so  fierce,  because,  nowhere  else  were  the 
fighters  men  of  one  blood  and  one  speech.  But 
just  for  this  reason  the  union  of  the  combatants 
was  nowhere  so  peaceful  or  so  complete.  The 
victory  of  the  house  of  Alfred  only  hastened  a 
process  of  fusion  which  was  already  going  on. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  settlement  in  the 
Danelaeh  the  Northman  had  been  passing  into 
an  Englishman.  The  settlers  were  few;  they 
were  scattered  among  a  large  population;  in 
tongue,  in  manner,  in  institutions  there  was 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  men  among 
whom  they  dwelt.  Moreover  their  national 
temper  helped  ou  the  process  of  assimilation. 
Even  in  France,  where  difference  of  language 
and  difference  of  custom  seemed  to  interpose 
an  impassable  barrier  between  the  Northman 
settled  in  Normandy  and  his  neighbors,  he  was 
fast  becoming  a  Frenchman.  In  England, 
where  no  such  barriers  existed,  the  assimilation 
was  even  quicker.  The  two  peoples  soon  be- 
came confounded.  In  a  few  3'ears  af'North- 
man  in  blood  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
aud  another  Northman  in  blood  was  Archbishop 
of  York. 

The  fusion  might  have  been  delayed  if  not 
wholly  averted  by  continued  descents  froin  the 
Scandinavian  homeland.  But  with  Eadred's 
reign  the  long  attack  which  the  Northman  had 
directed  against  western  Christendom  came,  for 
awhile  at  least,  to  ant-ud.  On  the  world  which 
it  assailed  its  results  had  been  immense.  It  had 
utterly  changed  the  face  of  the  west.  The  em- 
pire of  Ecgberht,  the  eiripire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  had  been  alike  dashed  to  pieces.  But 
break  and  change  as  it  might,  Christendom  had 
held  the  Northmen  at  bay.  The  Scandinavian 
power  which  had  grown  up  on  the  western  seas 
had  disappeared  like  a  dream.  In  Ireland  the 
Northman's  rule  had  dwindled  to  the  holding 
of  a  few  coast  towns.  In  France  his  settlements 
had  shrunk  to  the  one  settlement  of  Normandy. 
In  England  every  Northman  was  a  subject  of 
the  English  King.  Even  the  Empire  of  the 
Seas  h'ad  passed  from  the  Sea-Kings'  hands.  It 
was  an  English  and  not  a  Scandinavian  fleet 
that  for  fifty  years  to  come  held  mastery  in  the 
English  and  the  Irish  Channels.  AVith  Eadred's 
victory  in  fact  the  struggle  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  close.  Stray  pirate  boats  still  bung 
off  headlaud  and  coast;  stray  vikings  still 
shoved  out  in  spring-tide  to  gather  booty.  But 
for  nearly  half  a  century  to  come  no  great  pirate 
fleet  made  its  way  to  the  west,  or  lauded  on  the 
shores  of  Britain.  The  energies  of  the  North- 
men were  in  fact  absorbed  through  these  years 
in  the  political  changes  of  Scandinavia  itself. 
The  old  isolation  of  fiord  from  fiord  and  dale 
from  dale  was  breaking  down.  The  little  com- 
monwealths which  had  held  so  jealously  aloof 
from  each  other  were  being  drawn  together 
whether  they  would  or  no.  In  each  of  the  three 
regions  of  the  north  great  kingdoms  were  grow- 
ing up.  In  Sweden  King  Eric  made  him.self 
lord  of  the  petty  states  about  him.  In  Den- 
mark King  Gorm  built  up  in  the  same  wav  a 
monarchy  of  the  Danes.  Norway,  though  it 
lingered  long,  followed  at  last  in  the  same  track. 
Legend  told  how  one  of  its  many  rulers.  Harald 
of  Westfold,  sent  his  men  to  bring  him  Gytha 
of  Hordaland,  a  girl  he  had  chosen  for  wife, 
and  how  Gytha  sent  his  men  back  again  with 
taunts  at  his  petty  realm.  The  taunts  went 
hoinc,  and  Harald  vowed  never  to  clip  or  comb 
his  hair  till  he  had  made  all  Norway  his  own. 
So  every  springtide  came  war  and  hosting,  har- 
rying and  burning,  till  a  great  fight  at  Hafurs- 
fiord  settled  the  matter,  and  Harald  "  Ugly- 
Head,"  as  men  called  him  while  the  strife  last- 
ed, was  free  to  shear  his  locks  again  and  became 


Harald  "  Fair-Hair."  The  Northman  loved  no 
master,  and  a  great  multitude  fled  out  of  the 
country,  some  pushing  as  far  as  Iceland  and 
colonizing  it,  some  swarming  to  the  Orkneys 
and  Hebi-ides  till  Harald  harried  them  outagaia 
and  the  sea-kings  sailed  southward  to  join 
Guthrum's  host  in  the  Rhine  country  or  follow 
Rolf  to  his  fights  on  the  Seine.  But  little  by 
little  tire  land  settled  down  into  order,  and  the 
three  Scandinavian  realms  gathered  strength  for 
new  efforts  which  were  to  leave  their  mark  oa 
our  after  history. 

But  of  the  new  danger  which  threatened  it 
in  this  union  of  the  north  England  knew  little. 
The  storm  seemed  to  have  drifted  utterly  awayj 
and  the  land  passed  from  a  hundred  years  of 
ceasless  conflict  into  a  time  of  peace.  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  Northman  had  failed  in  his  pur- 
pose of  conquest;  but  here  as  elsewhere  he  had 
done  a  mighty  work.  In  shattering  the  empire 
of  Charles  the  Great  he  had  given  birth  to  the 
■  nations  of  modern  Europe.  In  his  long  strife 
j  with  Englishmen  he  had  created  an  English 
!  people.  The  national  union  which  had  beea 
1  brought  about  for  a  moment  by  the  sword  of 
j  Ecgberht  was  a  union  of  sheer  force  which 
!  broke  down  at  the  first  blow  of  the  sea-robbera. 
The  black  boats  of  the  Northmen  were  so  many 
wedges  that  siilit  up  the  fabric  of  the  roughly- 
built  realm.  But  the  very  agency  which  de- 
stroyed the  new  England  was  destined  to  bring 
it  back  again,  and  to  breathe  into  it  a  life  that 
made  its  union  real.  The  peoples  who  had  so 
long  looked  on  each  other  as  enemiee  found 
themselves  fronted  by  a  common  foe.  They 
were  thrown  together  by  a  common  danger  and 
the  need  of  a  common  defense.  Their  common 
faith  grew  into  a  national  bond  as  religion 
struggled  hand  in  hand  with  England  itself 
against  the  heathen  of  the  north.  They  recog- 
nized a  common  king  as  a  common  struggle 
changed  Alfred  and  his  sons  from  mere  lead- 
ers of  West  Saxons  into  leaders  of  all  English- 
men in  their  fight  with  the  stranger.  And  when 
the  work  which  iElfred  set  his  house  to  do  was 
done,  when  the  yoke  of  the  Northman  was 
lifted  from  the  last  of  his  conquests,  Engle  and 
Saxon,  Northumbrian  and  Mercian,  spent  with 
the  batde  for  a  common  freedom  and  a  com- 
mou  country,  knew  themselves  iu  the  hour  of 
their  deliverance  as  an  English  people. 

The  new  people  found  its  center  in  the  King. 
The  heightening  of  the  royal  power  was  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  war.  The  dying  out  of 
other  royal  stocks  left  the  house  of  Cerdic  the 
one  line  of  hereditary  kingship.  But  it  was  the 
war  with  the  Northmen  that  raised  Alfred  and 
his  sons  from  tribal  leaders  into  national  kings. 
The  long  series  of  triumphs  which  wrested  the 
land  from  the  stranger  begot  a  new  and  univer- 
sal loyalty;  while  the  wider  dominion  which 
their  success  bequeathed  removed  the  kings 
further  and  further  from  their  people,  lifted 
them  higher  and  higher  above  the  nobles,  and 
clothed  them  more  and  more  with  a  mysterious 
dignity.  Above  all  the  religious  character  of 
the  war  against  the  Northmen  gave  a  religious 
character  to  the  sovereigns  who  waged  it.  The 
king,  if  he  was  no  longer  sacred  as  the  son  of 
Woden,  became  yet  more  sacred  as  "  the  Lord's 
Anointed."  By  the  very  fact  of  his  consecra- 
tion he  was  pledged  to  a  religious  rule,  to  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  good  government;  but  his 
"hallowing"  invested  him  also  with  a  power 
drawn  not  from  the  will  of  man  or  the  assent  of 
his  subjects  but  from  the  will  of  God,  and 
treason  against  him  became  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Every  reign  lifted  the  sovereign  higher  in  the 
social  scale.  The  bishop,  once  ranked  equal 
with  him  iu  value  of  life,  sank  to  the  level  of 
the  ealdorman.  The  ealdorman  himself,  once 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  a  smaller  state,  became 
a  mere  delegate  of  the  national  king,  with  an 
authority  curtailed  in  every  shire  by  that  of  the 
royal  shire-reeves,  officers  dispatched  to  levy 
the  royal  revenues  and  to  administer  the  royal 
justice.  Among  the  later  nobility  of  the  thegna 
personal  service  with  such  a  lord  was  held  not 
to  degrade  but  to  ennoble.  "  Dish-thegn  "  and 
"  bower  thegn."  "  house-thegn  "  and  "  horse- 
thegn  "  found  themselves  great  officers  of  states 
and  the  development  of  politics,  the  wider  ex- 
tension of  home  and  foreign  affairs  were  al- 
ready transforming  these  royal  ofiicers  into  a 
standing  council  or  ministry  for  the  transaction 
of  the  ordinary  administrative  business  and  the 
reception  of  judicial  appeals.  Such  a  ministry, 
composed  of'  thegns  or  prelates  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  constituting  in  itself  a  large  part 
of  the  Witenagemote  when  that  assembly  was 
gathered  •  for  legislative    purposes,    drew   the 
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actual  control  of  afEairs  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  bimself. 

But  the  Idnai's  power  was  still  a  personal 
•Dower  He  had  to  be  everywhere  and  to  see  for 
himself  that  everything  he  willed  was  done 
The  royal  claims  lay  still  far  ahead  of  the  real 
streneth  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a  want  of 
administrative  machinery  in  actual  connection 
with  the  government,  responsible  to  it,  draw- 
ing its  force  directly  from  it,  and  working  auto- 


roval  pressure  was  loosened  or  removed.  En- 
feebled as  they  were,  the  old  provincial  3ealous- 
ies  the  old  tendency  to  severance  and  isolation 
lin'c'ered  on  and  woke  afresh  when  the  prown 
felf  to  a  nerveless  ruler  or  to  a  child.  And  at 
the  moment  we  have  reached  the  royal  power 
and  the  national  union  it  embodied  had  to  bat- 
tle with  fresh  tendencies  towards  national  iljs- 
intcration  which  sprang  like  itself  from  the 
struggle  with  the  Northman.     The  tendency  to- 


receive  it  back  as  a  fief  laden  with  conditions 
'  of  military  service.  The  principle  of  personal 
allciance  which  was  embodied  in  the  very 
notion  of  thegnhood,  itself  tended  to  widen  into 
a  theory  of  general  dependence.  From  .^1- 
1  fred's  day  it  was  assumed  that  no  man  could 
I  exist  without  a  lord.  The  "  lordless  man  "  be- 
I  came  a  sort  of  outlaw  in  the  realm.  The  free 
'  man  the  very  base  of  the  older  English  con- 
1  stitution,  died  down  more  and  more  into  the 


I 


matically  in  its  name  even  in  moments  when  the 
royal  power  was  itself  weak  or  wavering.  The 
Crown  was  strong  under  aking  who  was  strong, 
whose  personal  action  was  felt  everywhere 
throughout  the  realm,  whose  dread  lay  on  every 
reeve  and  ealdorman.  But  with  a  weak  king 
the  Crown  was  weak.  Ealdormen,  provincial 
witanagemotes,  local  jurisdictions,  ceased  to 
anove  at  the  royal  bidding  the  moment  the  direct 


wards  personal  dependence  and  towards  a  so- 1 
1  cial  organization  based  on  personal  dependence 
received  an  overpowering  impulse  from  the 
strife  Tdc  long  insecurity  of  a  century  ot  war- 
fare  drove  the  ceorl,  the  free  tiller  of  the  soil,  to 
seek  protection  more  and  more  from  the  Uiegn 
beside  him.  The  freeman  '  ■  commenoed  him- 
self to  a  lord  who  promised  aid,  and  as  the  price 
of  this  shelter  he  surrendered  his  freehold  to 


"  villein, "  the  man  who  did  suit  and  service  to 
a  master,  who  followed  him  to  the  6eld  who 
looked  to  his  court  for  justice,  who  rendered 
days  of  service  in  his  demesne.  The  same  ten- 
dencies  drew  the  lesser  thegns  around  the 
I  greater  nobles,  and  these  around  the  P^vincml 
I  Ealdormen.  The  ealdormen  had  hard  y  been 
1  dwarfed  into  lieutenants  of  the  national  sover^ 
I  eign  before  they  again  began  to  rise  into  petty 
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liings,  and  in  the  century  which  follows  we 
see  Mercian  or  Northumbrian  tliegns  following 
a  Mercian  or  Northumbrian  ealdorman  to  the 
field  though  it  were  against  the  lord  of  the 
land.  Even  the  constitutional  forms  which 
sprang  from  the  old  English  freedom  tended  to 
invest  the  higher  nobles  with  a  commanding 
power.  In  the  "great  meeting  "  of  the  Wit- 
enagemote  or  Assembly  of  tlie  Wise  lay  the  rule 
of  the  realm.  It  represented  tlie  whole  English 
people,  as  the  vvisemoots  uf  each  kingdom  rep- 
resented the  separate  peoples  of  each;  audits 
powers  were  as  supreme  in  the  wider  field  as 
theirs  in  the  narrower.  It  could  elect  or  depose 
the  King.  To  it  belonged  the  higher  justice, 
the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  making  of  laws,  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  the  control  of  wars,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  the  appointment  of 
great  officers  of  slate.  But  such  a  meeting 
necessarily  differed  greatly  in  constitution  from 
the  Witans  of  the  lesser  kingdoms.  The  in- 
dividual freeman,  save  when  the  host  was 
gathered  together,  could  hardly  take  part  in  its 
deliberation.s.  The  only  relic  of  its  popular 
character  lay  at  last  in  the  ring  of  citizens 
wlio  gathered  round  the  Wise  Men  at  London 
or  Winchester,  and  shouted  their  "aye"  or 
"  nay  "  at  the  election  of  a  king.  Distance  and 
the  hardships  of  travel  made  the  presence  of  the 
lesser  Ihegns  as  rare  as  that  of  the  freemen ; 
and  the  national  council  practically  shrank  into 
a  gathering  of  the  ealdormen,  the  bishops,  and 
the  officers  of  the  crown. 

The  old  English  democracy  had  thus  all  but 
passed  into  an  oligarcliy  of  the  narrowest  kind. 
The  feudal  movement  which  in  other  lauds  was 
breaking  up  every  nation  into  a  mass  of  loosely- 
knit  .states  with  nobles  at  their  head  who  owned 
little  save  a  nominal  allegiance  to  tlieir  king 
threatened  to  break  up  England  itself.  What 
liindered  its  triumph  was  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  is  the  story  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  monarchy  and  these  tendencies  to 
feudal  isolation  which  fills  the  period  between 
the  death  of  Eadred  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Norman.  It  was  a  struggle  which  England 
shared  with  the  rest  of  the  western  world,  but 
its  issue  here  was  a  peculiar  one.  In  other 
countries  feudalism  won  an  easy  victory  over 
the  central  government.  In  England  alone  the 
monarchy  was  strong  enough  to  hold  feudalism 
at  bay.  Powerful  as  he  might  be,  the  English 
ealdorman  never  succeeded  in  becoming  really 
hereditary  or  really  independent  of  the  Crown. 
Kings  as  weak  as  .^thelred  could  drive  ealdor- 
men into  exile  and  could  replace  them  by  fresh 
nominees.  If  the  Witenagemote  enabled  the 
great  nobles  to  bring  their  power  to  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  Crown,  it  preserved  at  any  rate  a 
feeling  of  national  unity  and  was  forced  to 
back  the  Crown  against  individual  revolt.  The 
Church  too  never  became  feud.alized.  The  bishop 
clung  to  the  Crown,  and  the  bishop  remained  a 
great  social  and  political  power.  As  local  in 
area  as  the  ealdorman,  for  the  province  was 
his  diocese  and  he  sat  by  his  side  in  the  local 
"Witenagemote,  he  furnished  a  standing  check 
on  the  independence  of  the  great  nobles.  But 
if  feudalism  proved  too  weak  to  conquer  the 
monarchy,  it  was  strong  enough  to  paralyze  its 
action.  Neither  of  the  two  forces  could  mas- 
ter the  other,  but  each  could  weaken  the  other, 
and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  con- 
flict England  lay  a  prey  to  disorder  within  and 
to  insult  from  without. 

The  first  sign  of  these  troubles  was  seen  when 
the  death  of  Aedred  in  955  handed  over  the 
realm  to  a  child  King,  his  nephew  Eadwig; 
Eadwig  was  swayed  by  a  woman  of  high  lin- 
eage, .45lhelgifu;  and  the  quarrel  between  her 
and  the  older  counselors  of  Eadred  broke  into 
open  strife  at  the  coronation  feast.  On  the 
young  King's  insolent  withdrawal  to  her  cham- 
ber Dunstan,  at  tlie  bidding  of  the  Witan,  drew 
him  rouyhly  back  to  his  seat.  But  the  feast 
was  no  sooner  ended  than  a  sentence  of  outlawry 
drove  the  abbot  over  sea,  while  the  triumph  of 
jEthelgifu  was  crowned  in  957  by  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  to  the  King  and  the  spoliation 
of  llie  monasteries  which  Dunstan  had  be- 
friended. As  the  new  Queen  was  Badwig's 
kin.sworaan  the  religious  opinion  of  the  day  re- 
garded his  marriage  as  incestuous,  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  revolution.  At  the  opening  of 
958  Archbishop  Odo  parted  the  King  from  his 
wife  by  solemn  sentence;  while  the  Merciansand 
Northumbrians  rose  in  revolt,  proclaimed  Ead- 
wig'sbrotherEadgartheirkiugand  recalled  Dun- 
stan. The  death  of  Eadwig  a  few  months  later 
restored  the  unity  of  tlie  realm;  but  his  succes- 
sor Eadgar  was  only  a  boy  of  fourteen   and 


throughout  his  reign  the  actual  direction  of  af- 
fairs lay  in  the  hands  of  Dunstan,  whose  eleva- 
tion to  the  see  of  Canterbury  set  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  as  of  the  State.  The  noblest 
tribute  to  his  rule  lies  in  the  silence  of  our 
chroniclers.  His  work  indeed  was  a  work  of 
settlement,  and  such  a  work  was  best  done  by 
simple  enforcenientof  peace.  During  the  years 
of  rest  in  which  the  stern  hand  of  the  Primate 
enforced  justice  and  order  Northman  and  En- 
glishman drew  together  into  a  single  people. 
Their  union  was  the  result  of  no  direct  policy 
of  fusion;  on  the  contrary  Dunstan's  policy 
preserved  to  the  conquered"  Danelagh  its  local 
rights  and  local  usages.  But  he  recognized 
the  men  of  the  Dauelagli  as  Englishmen, 
he  employed  Northmen  in  the  royal  service, 
and  promoted  them  to  high  posts  iu  Church 
and  State.  For  the  rest  he  trusted  to  time,  and 
time  justified  his  trust.  The  fusion  was 
marked  by  a  memorable  change  in  the  name  of 
the  laud.  Slowly  as  the  conquering  tribes  had 
learned  to  know  themselves  by  the  one  national 
name  of  Englishmen,  they  learned  yet  more 
slowly  to  stamp  their  name  on  the  land  they 
had  won.  It  was  not  till  Eadgar's  day  that  the 
name  of  Britain  passed  into  the  name  of  Engla- 
land,  the  land  of  Englishmen,  England.  The 
same  vigorous  rule  which  secured  rest  for  the 
country  during  these  years  of  national  union 
told  on  the  growth  of  material  prosperity. 
Commerce  sprang  into  a  wider  life.  Its  ex 
tension  is  seen  in  the  complaint  that  men 
learned  fierceness  from  the  Saxon  of  Germany, 
effeminacy  from  the  Fleming,  and  drunkenness 
from  the  Dane.  Thelawsof^Ethel red  which  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  foreign 
trade  only  recognize  a  state  of  things  which 
grew  up  under  Eadgar.  "  Men  of  the  Empire," 
traders  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  the  Rhine-land, 
"  Men  of  Rouen,"  traders  from  the  new  Nor- 
man duchy  of  the  Seine,  were  seen  in  the  streets 
of  London.  It  was  in  Eadgar's  day  indeed  that 
London  rose  to  the  commercial  greatness  it  has 
held  ever  since. 

Though  Eadgar  reigned  for  sixteen  years,  he 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood  when  he  died 
in  975.  His  death  gave  a  fresh  opening  to  the 
great  nobles.  He  had  bequeathed  the  Crown 
to  his  elder  son  Eadward;  but  the  Ealdorman 
of  Ea.st  Anglia,  ^thelwine,  rose  at  once  to  set 
a  younger  child,  JSthelred,  on  the  throne.  But 
the  two  primates  of  Canterbury  and  York  who 
had  joined  iu  setting  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Eadgar  novv  joined  in  setting  it  on  the  head  of 
Eadward,  and  Dunstan  remained  as  before  mas- 
ter of  the  realm.  The  boy's  reign  however  was 
troubled  by  strife  between  the  monastic  party 
and  their  opponents  till  in  979  the  quarrel  was 
cut  .short  by  his  murder  at  Corfe,  and  with  the 
accession  of  iEthelred,  the  power  of  Dunstan 
made  way  for  that  of  Ealdorman  ^thelwine 
and  the  Queen-mother.  Some  years  of  tran- 
quillicy  followed  this  victory;  but  though 
..^thelwine  preserved  order  at  home  he  showed 
little  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from 
abroad.  The  North  was  girding  itself  for  a 
fresh  onset-on  England.  The  Scandinavian 
peoples  had  drawn  together  into  their  king- 
doms of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  and 
it  was  no  longer  in  isolated  bands  but  in 
national  hosts  that  they  were  about  to  seek 
conquests  in  the  South.  As  .(Ethelred  drew  to 
manhood  some  chance  descents  on  the  coast 
told  of  this  .fresh  stir  in  the  North,  and  the 
usual  result  of  the  Northman's  presence  was 
seen  in  the  new  risings  among  the  Welsh. 

In  991  Ealdorman^Brihtnolh  of  East  Anglia 
fell  in  battle  with  a  Norwegian  force  at  Mal- 
don.  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  pirates  had  to 
be  bought  by  money,  ^thelwine  too  died  at 
this  moment,  and  the  death  of  the  two  Ealdor- 
men left  ^thelred  free  to  act  as  King.  But 
his  aim  was  rather  to  save  the  Crown  from  his 
nobles  than  England  from  the  Northmen. 
Handsome  and  pleasant  of  address,  the  young 
King's  pride  showed  itself  in  a  string  of  im- 
perial titles,  and  his  restless  and  self-confident 
temper  drove  him  to  push  the  pretensions  of 
the  Crown  to  their  funhest  extent.  His  aim 
throughout  his  reign  was  to  free  himself  from 
I  the  dictation  of  the  great  nobles,  and  it  was 
his  indifference  to  their  "rede"  or  counsel  that 
won  him  the  name  of  "^Ethelred  the  Rede- 
less."  From  the  first  he  struck  boldly  at  his 
foes,  and  ^Ifirar,  the  Ealdorman  of  Mercia, 
wliom  the  deatli  of  his  rival  iEthelwine  left 
supreme  in  the  realm,  was  driven  by  the  King's 
hate  to  desert  to  a  Danish  force  which  he  was 
sent  in  992  to  drive  from  the  coast.  iEthelred 
turned  from  his  triumph  at  home  to  meet  the 


forces  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Kings, 
Swegen  and  Olaf,  which  anchored  off  Londoa 
in  994.  His  policy  throughout  was  a  policy  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  of  arms,  and  a  treaty  of 
subsidy  gave  time  for  intrigues  which  parted 
the  invaders  till  troubles  at  home  drew  both, 
again  to  the  North.  jEthelred  took  quick  ad- 
vantage of  his  success  at  home  and  abroad; 
the  place  of  the  great  ealdormea  in  the  royal 
councils  was  taken  by  court  tliegns,  in  whom 
we  see  the  rudiments  of  a  ministry,  while  the 
King's  fleet  attacked  the  pirates'  haunts  in 
Cumberland  and  the  Cotentin.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  activity  the  news  of  a  fresh  invasioa 
found  England  uiore  w^eak  and  broken  than 
ever.  The  rise  of  the  "new  men"  only 
widened  the  breach  between  the  court  and  the 
great  nobles,  and  their  resentment  showed  itself 
in  delays  which  foiled  every  attempt  of  ^thel- 
led  to  meet  the  pirate-bands  who  still  clung  to 
the  coast. 

They  came  probably  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  it  was  to  clear  them  away  as 
well  as  secure  himself  against  Swegen's  threat- 
ened descent  that  ^thelred  too'K  a  step  which, 
brought  England  in  contact  with  a  land  over- 
sea. Normandy,  where  the  Northmen  had  set- 
tled a  hundred  years  before,  was  now  growing^ 
into  a  great  power,  and  it  was  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  Normandy  and  to  close  its  harbors 
against  Swegen,  that  .<3Sthelred  in  1002  took  the 
Norman  Duke's  daughter,  Emma,  to  wife. 
The  same  dread  of  invasion  gave  birth  to  a 
panic  of  treason  from  the  Northern  mercenaries 
whom  the  King  had  drawn  to  settle  in  the  land 
as  a  fighting  force  against  their  brethren,  and 
an  order  of  ^Ethelred  brought  about  a  general 
massacre  of  them  on  St.  Brice's  day.  Wedding 
and  murder  however  proved  feeble  defenses 
against  Swegen.  His  fleet  reached  the  coast 
in  1003,  and  for  four  years  be  marched  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
England,  "lighting  his  war-beacons  as  he 
went"  in  blazing  homestead  and  town.  Then 
for  a  heavy  bribe  he  withdrew,  to  prepare  for  a 
later  and  more  terrible  onset.  But  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  realm.  Thefiercest  of  the  Norwegian 
jarls  look  his  place,  and  from  Wessex  the  war 
extended  over  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.  In  1012 
Canterbury  was  taken  and  sacked,  .(Blfheah  the 
Archbishop  dragged  to  Greenwich,  and  there 
in  default  of  ransom  brutally  slain.  The  Danes 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  their  busting,  pelting 
him  with  bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,  till  one  more 
piliful  than  the  rest  clove  his  head  with  an  ax. 
Meanwhile  the  court  was  torn  with  intrigue  and 
strife,  with  quarrels  between  the  court  thegns 
in  their  greed  of  power  and  yet  fiercer  quarrels 
between  these  favorites  and  the  nobles  whom 
they  superseded  in  the  royal  councils.  The 
King's  policy  of  finding  aid  among  his  new 
ministers  broke  down  when  these  became  them- 
selves ealdormen.  With  their  local  position 
they  took  up  the  feudal  claims  of  independence; 
and  Eadric,  whom  .iEthelred  raised  to  be  Eal- 
dorman of  Mercia,  became  a  power  that  over- 
awed the  Crown.  In  this  paralysis  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  all  organization  and  union  was 
lost.  "Shire  would  not  help  other"  when 
Swegen  returned  in  1013.  The  war  was  terrible 
but  short.  Everywhere  the  country  was  piti- 
lessly harried,  churches  plundered,  men  slaugh- 
tered. But,  with  the  one  exception  of  London, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  resistance.  Oxford  and 
Winchester  flung  open  their  gates.  The  thegns 
of  Wessex  submitted  to  the  Northmen  at  Bath. 
Even  London  was  forced  at  last  to  give  way, 
and  JEthelred  fled  over-sea  to  a  refuge  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

He  was  soon  called  back  again.  In  the  opea- 
ing  of  1014  Swegen  died  suddenly  at  Gains- 
borough ;  and  the  spell  of  terror  was  broken. 
The  Witan  recalled  "  their  own  born  lord,"  and 
.lEtlielred  returned  to  see  the  Danish  fleet  under 
Swegen's  son,  Cnut,  sail  away  to  the  North. 
It  was  but  to  plan  a  more  terrible  return. 
Youth  of  nineteen  as  he  was,  Cnut  showed 
from  the  first  the  vigor  of  his  temper.  Setting 
aside  his  brother  he  made  himself  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  at  once  gathered  a  splendid  fleet  for 
a  fresh  attack  on  England,  whose  King  and 
nobles  were  again  at  strife,  and  where  a  bitter 
quarrel  between  Ealdorman  Eadric  of  Mercia 
and  JElhelied's  son  Eadmund  Ironside  broke 
the  strength  of  the  realm.  The  desertion  of 
Eadric  to  Cnut  as  soon  as  he  appeared  off  the 
coa.st  threw  open  England  to  his  arms;  Wessex 
and  Mercia  submitted  to  him;  and  though  the 
loyalty  of  London  enabled  Eadmund,  when  his 
father's  death  rai.sed  him  in  1016  to  the  throne, 
to  struggle  bravely  for  a  few  months  against 
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the  Danes,  a  decisive  overthrow  at  Assandun 
and  a  treaty  of  partition  which  this  wrested 
from  him  at  Oluey  were  soon  followed  hy  the 
young  King's  death.  Cnut  was  left  master  of 
the  realm.  His  first  acts  of  government  showed 
little  but  the  temper  of  the  mere  Northman, 
passionate,  revengeful,  uniting  Uie  guile  of  the 
savage  with  his  thirst  for  blood.  Eadric  of 
Mercia,  whose  aid  had  given  him  tlie  Crown, 
was  felled  by  an  ax  blow  at  the  King's  signal; 
a  murder  removed  Eadwig,  the  brother  of 
Eadmund  Ironside,  while  the  children  of  Ead- 
mund  were  hunted  even  into  Hungary  by  his 
ruthless  hate.  But  from  a  savage  such  as  this 
the  young  conqueror  rose  abruptly  into  a  wise 
and  temperate  king.  His  aim  during  twenty 
years  seems  to  have  been  to  obliterate  from 
men's  minds  the  foreign  character  of  his  rule 
and  the  bloodshed  in  which  it  had  begun. 

Conqueror  indeed  as  he  was,  the  Dane  was 
no  foreigner  in  the  sense  that  the  Norman  was 
a  foreigner  after  him.  His  language  differed 
little  from  the  English  tongue.  He  brought  in 
no  new  system  of  teutire  or  government.  Cnut 
ruled  in  fact  not  as  a  foreign  conqueror  but  as 
a  native  king.  He  dismissed  his  Danish  host, 
and  retaining  only  a  trained  band  of  house- 
hold troops  or  "  hus-carles  "  to  serve  as  a  body- 
guard relied  boldly  for  support  within  his  realm 
on  the  justice  and  good  government  he  secured 
it.  He  fell  back  ou  "  Eadgar's  Law,"  on  the 
old  constitution  of  the  realm,  for  his  rule  of 
government;  and  owned  no  difference  between 
Dane  and  Englishman  among  his  subjects. 
He  identified  himself  even  with  the  patriotism 
which  had  withstood  the  stranger.  The  Church 
had  been  the  center  of  the  national  resis;ance; 
Archbishop  ^Ifheah  had  been  slain  by  Danish 
hands.  But  Cnut  souglit  the  friendship  of  the 
Church;  he  translated  ^Ifheah's  body  with 
great  pomp  to  Canterbury:  he  atoned  for  his 
father's  ravages  by  gifts  to  the  religious  bouses; 
he  protected  English  pilgrims  even  against  the 
robber-lords  of  the  Alps.  His  love  for  monks 
broke  out  in  a  song  which  he  composed  as  he 
listened  to  their  ctiaunt  at  Ely.  "  Merrily  sang 
the  monks  of  Ely  when  Cnut  King  ro%ved  by  " 
across  the  vast  fen-waters  that  surrounded  their 
abbey.  "Row,  boatmen,  near  the  land,  and 
hear  we  these  monks  sing."  A  letter  which 
Cnut  wrote  after  twelve  years  of  rule  to  his 
English  subjects  marks  the  grandeur  of  his 
character  and  the  noble  conception  he  had 
formed  of  kingship.  "  I  have  vowed  to  God 
to  lead  a  right  life  in  all  things,"  wrote  the 
King,  "  to  rule  justly  and  piously  my  realms 
and  subjects,  and  to  administer  just  judgment 
to  all.  If  heretofore  I  have  done  aught  beyond 
what  was  just,  through  headiness  or  negligence 
of  youth,  I  am  ready,  with  God's  help,  to 
amend  it  utterly."  No  royal  officer,  either  for 
fear  of  the  King,  or  for  favor  of  any,  is  to  con- 
sent to  injustice,  none  is  to  do  wrong  to  rich  or 
poor  "  as  they  would  value  my  friendship  and 
their  own  well-being."  He  especially  de- 
nounces unfair  exactions:  "I  have  no  need 
that  money  be  heaped  together  for  me  by  un- 
just demands."  "  I  have  sent  this  letter  before 
me,"  Cnut  ends,  "that  all  the  peop'e  of  my 
realm  may  rejoice  in  my  well  doing;  for  asyou 
yourselves  know,  never  have  I  spared,  nor  will 
1  spare,  to  spend  myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is 
needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Cnut's  greatest  gift  to  his  people  was  that  of 
peace.  With  him  began  the  long  internal  tran- 
quillity which  was  from  this  time  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  national  history.  Without,  the 
Dane  was  no  longer  a  terror;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  English  ships  and  English  soldiers 
who  now  appeared  iu  the  North  and  followed 
Cnut  in  his  campaigns  against  Wend  or  Nor- 
wegian. Within,  the  exhaustion  which  follows 
a  long  anarchy  gave  fresh  strength  to  the 
Crown,  and  Cnut's  own  ruling  temper  was 
backedby  the  force  of  huscarlesat  hisdisposal. 
The  four  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Mercia, 
Wessex,  and  East  Anglia,  whom  he  set  in  the 
place  of  the  older  ealdormen,  knew  themselves 
to  be  the  creatures  of  his  will;  the  ablest  indeed 
of  their  number,  Godwine,  Earl  of  Wessex, 
was  the  minister  or  close  counselor  of  the  King. 
The  troubles  along  the  Northern  border  were 
ended  by  a  memorable  act  of  policy.  From  Ead- 
ward's  day  the  Scots  had  pres.sed  further  and 
further  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  till  a  victory 
of  their  King  Malcolm  over  Earl  Eadwulf  at 
Carham  in  1018  made  him  master  of  Northern 
Northumbria.  In  1031  Cnut  advanced  to  the 
North,  but  the  quarrel  ended  in  a  formal  ces- 
sion of  the  district  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Tweed,  Lothian  as  it  was  called,  to  the  Scot- 


King  on  his  doing  homage  to  Cnut.  The  gain 
told  at  once  on  the  character  of  the  Northern 
kingdom.  The  Kincs  of  the  Scots  liad  till  now 
been  rulers  simply  of  the  Gaelic  and  Celtic  peo 
pies;  but  from  the  moment  that  Lothian  with 
its  English  farmers  and  English  seamen  became 
a  part  of  their  dominions  it  became  the  most 
important  part.  The  Kings  fixed  their  seat  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  English 
population  passed  from  Gaelic  chieftains  into 
the  Saxon  rulers  of  a  mingled  people. 

But  the  greatness  of  Cnut's  rule  hung  solely 
on  the  greatness  of  his  temper,  and  the  Danish 
power  was  shaken  by  his  deach  iu  1035.  The 
empire  he  had  built  up  at  once  fell  to  pieces. 
He  had  bequeathed  both  England  and  Denmark 
to  his  sou  Harthacnut;  but  the  boy's  absence 
enabled  his  brother,  Harold  Harefoot,  to  ac- 
quire all  England  save  Godwine's  earldom  of 
Wessex,  and  in  the  end  even  Godwine  was 
forced  to  submit  to  him.  Harold's  death  in 
1040  averted  a  contiict  between  the  brothers, 
and  placed  Harthacnut  quietly  on  the  throne. 
But  the  love  which  Cnut's  justice  had  won 
turned  to  hatred  before  the  lawlessness  of  his 
successors.  The  loug  peace  sickened  men  of 
their  bloodshed  and  violence.  "Never  was  a 
bloodier  deed  done  in  the  laud  since  the  Danes 
came,"  ran  a  popular  song,  when  Harold's  men 
seized  Alfred,  a  brother  of  Eadmund  Ironside, 
who  returned  to  England  from  Normandy 
where  he  had  found  a  refuge  since  his  father's 
flight  to  its  shores.  Every  tenth  man  among 
his  followers  was  killed,  the  rest  sold  for  slaves, 
and  Alfred's  eyes  torn  out  at  Ely.  Hartha- 
cnut, more  savage  than  his  predecessor,  dug  up 
his  brother's  body  and  flung  it  into  a  marsh; 
while  a  risingat  AVorcester  against  his  hus-carles 
was  punished  by  the  burning  of  the  town  and 
the  pillage  of  the  shire.  The  young  King's 
death  was  no  less  brutal  than  his  life;  in  1043 
"  he  died  as  he  stood  at  his  drink  in  the  house 
of  Osgod  Clapa  at  Lambeth."  England  wearied 
of  rulers  such  as  these;  but  their  crimes  helped 
her  to  free  herself  from  tlie  impossible  dream 
of  Cnut.  The  North,  still  more  barbarous  than 
herself,  coviid  give  her  no  new  element  of  prog- 
ress or  civilization.  It  was  the  consciousness 
of  this  and  a  hatred  of  rulers  such  as  Harold 
and  Harthacnut  which  co-operated  with  the 
old  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  past  in  calling 
back  the  line  of  /Elfred  to  the  throne. 

It    is    in    such    transitional    moments   of  a 
nation's  history  that  it  needs  tlie  cool  prudence, 
the  sensitive  selfishness,  the  quick  perception 
of  what  is  possible,  which   distinguished  the 
adroit    politician    whom    the    death    of   Cnut 
left  supreme  in  England.      Originally  of  ob- 
scure origin,  Godwine's  ability  had  raised  him 
high  in  tlie  royal  favor;  he  was  allied  to  Cnut 
by  marriage,  intrusted  by  him  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Wessex,  and  at  last  made  'heViceroy  or 
justiciar  of  the  King  in  the  goveinment  of  the 
realm.     In   the  wars   of    Scandinavia  he  had 
shown  courage  and  skill  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  English  troops,  but  his  true  field  of  action 
lay  at  home.     Shrewd,  eloquent,  an  active  ad-  i 
ministrator,  Godwine   united  vigilance,  indus-  I 
tr}',  and  caution  with  a  singular  dexterity  in  the 
management   of   men.      During    the    troubled 
years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cnut  he  did 
his  best  to  continue  his  master's  policy  in  se- 
curing the  internal  union  of  England  under  a  I 
Danish  sovereign  and  in  preserving  her  con-  [ 
nection  with  the  North.     But  at  .the  death  of 
Harthacnut  Cnut's  policy  had  become   impos-  j 
sible,  and,  abandoning  the  Danish  cause,  God- 
wine drifted  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
which  called  Eadward,  the  one  living  son  of  i 
^Ihelred,  to  the  throne.     Eadward  had  lived  I 
from  his  youth  in   exile  at  the  court  of  Nor-  I 
mand}'.     A  halo  of  tenderness  spread  in  after- 
time  round  this  last  King  of  the  old  English 
stock;  legends  told  of  his  pious  simplicity,  his 
blitheness  and  gentleness  of  mood,  the  holiness 
that  gained  him  his  name  of  "  Confessor  "  and 
enshrined  him  as  a  Saint  iu  his  abbey-church  at 
Westminster.     Gleemen  sang  in  manlier  tones 
of  the  long  peace  and  glories  of  his  reign,  how 
warriors  and  wise  counselors  stood  round  his 
throne,  and  Welch  and  Scot  and  Briton  obeyed 
hirn.     His  was  the  one  figure  that  stood  out 
bright  against  the  darkness  when  England  lay 
trodden  under  foot  by  Normau  conquerors;  and 
so  dear  became  his  memory  that  liberty  and  in-  ; 
dependence  itself  seemed  incarnate  in  his  name. 
Instead  of  freedom,  the  subjects  of  William  or 
Henry  called    for    the    "good    laws    of    Ead- ] 
ward  the  Confessor."     But  it  was   as   a  mere; 
shadow  of  the  past  that  the  exile  really  returned 
to  the  throne  of -iEif red ;  there  was  something 


shadow-like  in  his  thin  form,  his  delicate  com- 
plexion, his  transparent,  womanly  hands;  and 
it  is  almost  as  a  shadow  that  it  glides  over  the 
political  stage.  The  work  of  government  was 
done  b\'  sterner  hands. 

Throughout  his  earlier  reign,  in  fact,  Eng- 
land lay  in  the  hands  of  its  three  Earls,  Siward 
of  Northumbria,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  God- 
wine of  Wessex,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  feudal 
tendency  to  provincial  separation  ai;ainst  which 
^thelred  had  struggled  was  to  triumph  with 
the  death  of  Cnut.  What  hindered  this  sever- 
ance was  the  greed  of  Godwine.  Siward  was 
^olated  in  the  North:  Leofric's  earldom  was 
>but  a  fragment  of  Mercia.  But  the  Earl  of 
Wessex,  already  master  of  the  wealthiest  part 
of  England,  seized  district  after  district  for  his 
house.  His  son  Swegen  secured  an  earldom 
in  the  south-west;  his  son  Harold  became  Earl 
of  East  Anglia;  his  nephew  Beorn  was  estab- 
lished in  Central  England:  while  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Eadgyth  to  the  King  himself 
gave  Godwine  a  hold  upon  the  throne.  Policy 
led  the  Earl,  as  it  led  his  son,  rather  to  aim  at 
winning  England  itself  than  at  breaking  up 
England  to  win  a  mere  fief  in  it.  But  his  aim 
found  a  sudden  check  through  the  lawlessness 
of  his  son  Swegen.  Swegen  seduced  the  abbess 
of  Leominster,  sent  her  home  again  with  a  yet 
1  more  outrageous  demand  of  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  grant  it  fled' 
frdfa  the  realm.  Godwine's  influence  secured 
his  pardon,  but  on  his  very  return  to  seek  "it 
Swegen  murdered  his  cousin  Beorn  who  had 
opposed  the  reconciliation  and  again  fled  to 
Flanders.  A  storm  of  national  indignation 
followed  him  over-sea.  The  meeting  of  the 
Wise  men  branded  him  as  "  nithing,"'the  "ut- 
terly worthless,"  yet  in  a  year  his  father  wrested 
a  new  pardon  from  the  King  and  restored  him 
to  his  earldom.  The  scandalous  inlawing  of 
such  a  criminal  left  Godwine  alone  in  a  struggle 
which  soon  arose  with  Eadward  himself.  I'he 
King  was  a  stranger  in  his  realm,  and  his  sym- 
pathies lay  naturally  with  the  home  and  friends 
of  his  youth  and  exile.  He  spoke  the  Norman 
tongue.  He  used  in  Norman  fashion  a  seal  for 
his  charters.  He  set  Norman  favorites  in  the 
highest  posts  of  Church  and  State.  Foreigners 
such  as  these,  though  hostile  to  the  minister, 
were  powei-less  against  Godwine's  influence  and 
ability,  and  when  at  a  later  time  they  ventured 
to  stand  alone  against  him  they  fell  without  a 
blow.  But  the  general  ill  will  at  Swegen's  in- 
lawing enabled  them  to  stir  Eadward  to  attack 
the  Earl,  and  in  1051  a  trivial  quarrel  brought 
the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  break  with  him. 
On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  court  Eustace, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  the  husband  of  the  King's 
sister,  demanded  quarters  for  his  train  in 
Dover.  Strife  arose,  and  many  both  of  the 
burghers  and  foreigners  were  slain.  All  God- 
wine's better  nature  withstood  Eadward  when 
the  King  angrily  bade  him  exact  vengeance 
from  the  town  for  the  affront  of  his  kinsman; 
and  he  claimed  a  fair  trial  for  the  townsmen. 
But  Eadward  looked  on  his  refusal  as  an  out- 
rage, and  the  quarrel  widened  into  open  strife. 
Godwine  at  once  gathered  his  forces  and 
marched  upon  Gloucester,  demanding  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreign  favorites.  But  even  in  a 
just  quarrel  the  country  was  cold  in  his  support. 
The  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  uni- 
ted their  forces  to  those  of  Eadward  at  Glou- 
cester, and  marched  with  the  King  to  a  gather^ 
ing  of  the  Witenagemote  at  London.  Godwine 
again  appeared  in  arms,  bu't  Swegen's  outlawry 
was  renewed,  and  the  Earl  of  Wessex,  declining 
with  his  usual  prudence  a  useless  struggle, 
withdrew  over-sea  to  Flanders. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  nation  was  appeased  by 
his  fall.  Great  as  were  Godwine's  faults,  he 
was  the  one  man  who  now  stood  bttween  Eng- 
land and  the  rule  of  the  stranger^  who  flocked 
to  the  Court;  and  a  year  bad  hardly  passed 
when  he  was  strong  enough  to  return.  At  the 
appearance  of  his  fleet  in  the  Thames  in  1053 
Eadward  was  once  more  forced  to  yield.  The 
foreign  prelates  and  bishops  fled  over-sea,  out- 
lawed by  the  same  meeting  of  the  Wise  men 
which  restored  Godwine  to  his  home.  But  he 
returned  onlj'  to  die,  and  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs passed  quietly  to  his  son  Harold.  Harold 
came  to  power  unfettered  by  the  obstacles 
which  beset  his  father,  and  for  twelve  years  he 
was  the  actual  governor  of  the  realm.  The 
courage,  the  ability,  the  genius  for  administra- 
tion, the  ambition  and  subtlety  of  Godwine 
were  found  again  in  his  son.  In  the  internal 
government  of  England  he  followed  out  his 
father's  policy   while    avoiding    its    excesses. 
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Peace  was  preserved,  justice  administered,  and 
the  realmincreasedin  wealth  and  prosperity.  Its 
gold  work  and  embroidery  became  famous  in  the 
markets  of  Flanders  and  France.  Disturbances 
from  without  were  crushed  sternly  and  rap- 
idly; Harold's  military  talents  displayed  them- 
selves in  a  campaign  against  Wales,  and  in  the 
boldness  and  rapidity  with  which,  arming  his 
troops  with  weapons  adapted  for  mountain  con- 
flict, he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  its  fastnesses 
and  reduced  the  country  to  complete  submis- 
sion. With  the  gift  of  the  Northumbrian  earl- 
dom on  Siward's  death  to  his  brother  Tostig  all 
England  save  a  small  part  of  the  older  Mercia 
la3'^in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Godwine,  and 
as  the  waning  health  of  the  King,  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  tlie  son  of  Eadmund  who  had  re- 
turned from  Hungary  as  bis  heir,  and  the  child- 
hood of  the  ^thelingEadgar  who  stood  next  in 
blood,  removed  obstacle  after  obstacle  to  his 
plans,  Harold  patiently  but  steadily  moved  for- 
ward to  the  throne. 

But  his  advance  was  watched  by  one  even 
more  able  and  ambitious  tlian  himself.  For 
the  last  half  century  England  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  Norman  land  which  fronted  it 
across  the  Channel.  As  we  pass  nowadays 
through  Normandy,  it  is  English  lustory  which 
is  round  about  us.  The  name  of  hamlet  after 
hamlet  has  memories  for  English  ears;  a  frag 
ment  of  castle  wall  marks  the  home  of  the 
Bruce,  a,  tiny  village  preserves  the  name  of  the 
Percy.  The  very  look  of  the  country  and  its 
people  seem  familiar  to  us;  the  Norman  peasant 
in  his  cap  and  blouse  recalls  the  build  and  feat- 
ures of  the  small  English  farmer;  the  fields 
about  Caen,  with  their  dense  hedgerows,  their 
elms,  their  apple-orchards,  are  the  very  picture 
of  an  English  country-side.  Huge  cathedrals 
lift  themselves  over  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  little 
market  towns,  the  models  of  stately  fabrics 
which  superseded  the  lowlier  churches  of  Alfred 
or  Duustan,  while  the  windy  heights  that  look 
over  orchard  and  meadowland  are  crowned  witli 
the  square  gray  keeps  which  Normandy  gave  to 
the  cliffs  of  Richmond  and  the  banks  of  Tliames. 
It  was  Rolf  the  Ganger,  or  Walker,  a  pirate 
leader  like  Guthrum  or  Hasting,  who  wrested 
this  land  from  the  French  king,  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  913,  at  the  moment  when  jElfred's 
children  were  beginning  their  conquest  of  the 
English  Danelagh.  The  treaty  of  Clair-on- 
Epte  in  which  France  purchased  peace  by  this 
cession  of  the  coast  was  a  close  imitation  of  the 
Peace  of  Wedmore.  Rolf,  like  Guthrum,  was 
baptized,  received  the  Kmg's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  became  his  vassal  for  the  territory 
which  now  took  the  name  of  "  the  Northman's 
land  "  or  Normandy,  But  vassalage  and  the 
new  faith  sat  lightly  on  the  Dane.  No  such 
ties  of  blood  and  speech  tended  to  unite  the 
Northman  with  the  French  among  whom  he 
settled  along  the  Seine  as  united  him  to  the  En- 
glishmen among  whom  he  settled  along  the 
Humber.  William  Longsword,  the  son  of  Rolf, 
though  wavering  towards  France  and  Chris- 
tianity, remained  a  Northman  in  heart;  he 
called  in  a  Danish  colony  to  occupy  his  con- 
quest of  the  Cotentin,  the  peninsula  which  runs 
out  from  St.  Michael's  Mount  to  the  cliffs  of 
Cherbourg,  and  reared  his  boy  among  the 
Northmen  of  Bayeux  where  the  Danish  tongue 
and  fashions  most  stubbornly  held  their  own. 
A  heathen  reaction  followed  his  death,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Normans,  with  the  child  Duke 
Richard,  fell  away  for  the  time  from  Chris- 
tianity, while  new  pirate-fleets  came  swarming 
up  the  Seine.  To  the  close  of  the  century  the 
whole  people  were  still  "Pirates"  to  the  French 
around  them,  their  land  the  "Pirates'  land," 
their  Duke  the  "  Pirates'  Duke."  Yet  in  the  end 
the  same  forces  which  merged  the  Dane  in  the 
Englishman  told  even  more  powerfully  on  the 
Dane  in  France.  No  race  has  ever  shown  a 
greater  power  of  absorbing  all  the  nobler  charac- 
teristics of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  or  of  infusing  their  own  energy  into 
them.  During  the  long  reign  of  Duke  Richard 
the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword,  a 
reign  which  lasted  from  94.5  to  996,  the  heathen 
Northmen  pirates  became  French  Christians  and 
feudal  at  heart.  The  old  Norse  language  lived 
only  at  Bayeaux  and  in  a  few  local  names.  As 
the  old  Northern  freedom  died  silently  away, 
the  descendants  of  the  pirates  became  feudal 
nobles  and  the  "Pirates'  land"  sank  into  the 
most  loyal  of  the  fiefs  of  France. 

From  the  moment  of  their  settlement  on  the 
Frankish  coast,  the  Normans  had  been  jealous- 
ly watched  by  the  English  kings;  and  the  anx- 
iety of  ^thelred  for  their  friendship  set  a  Nor- 


man woman  on  the  English  throne.  The  mar- 
riasre  of  Emma  with  ^thelred  brought  about  a 
close  political  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  in  Normandy  that  the  King  found 
a  refuee  from  Swegen's  invasion,  and  his 
younger  boys  grew  up  in  exile  at  the  Norman 
court"  Their  presence  there  drew  the  eyes  of 
every  Norman  to  the  rich  land  which  offered 
so  tempting  a  prey  across  the  Channel.  Tlie 
energy  which  they  had  shown  in  winning  their 
land  from  the  Franks,  in  absorbing  the  French 
civilization  and  the  French  religion,  was  now 
showing  itself  in  adventures  on  far-off  shores, 
in  crusades  against  the  Mcslem  of  Spain  or  the 
Arabs  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  spirit  of  adventure 
that  roused  the  Norman  Duke  Robert  to  sail 
asrainst  England  in  Cnut's  day  under  pretext  of 
setting  iEthelred's  children  on  its  throne,  but 
the  wreck  of  his  fleet  in  a  storm  put  an  end  to 
a  project  which  might  have  anticipated  the 
work  of  his  son.  It  was  that  son,  William  the 
Great,  as  men  of  his  own  day  styled  him,  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  as  be  was  to  stamp  himself 
by  one  event  on  English  history,  who  was  nnw 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  full  grandeur  of  bis 
indomitable  will,  his  large  and  patient  states- 
manship, the  loftiness  of  aim  which  lifts  him 
out  of  the  petty  incidents  of  his  age,  were  as 
yet  only  partly  disclosed.  But  there  never  had 
been  a  moment  from  bis  boyhood  when  he  was 
not  among  the  greatest  of  men.  His  life  from 
the  very  first  was  one  long  mastering  of  diffi- 
culty after  difficulty.  The  shame  of  his  birth 
remained  in  his  name  of  "  the  Bastard."  His 
father  Robert  had  seen  Arlotta.  a  tanner's 
daughter  of  the  town,  as  she  washed  her  linen 
in  a  little  brook  by  Falaise;  and  loving  her  he 
had  made  her  the  mother  of  his  boy.  The  de- 
parture of  Robert  on  a  pilgrimage  from  which 
he  never  returned  left  William  a  child-ruler 
among  the  most  turbulent  baronage  in  Chris- 
tendom; treason  and  anarchy  surrounded  him 
as  he  grew  to  manhood;  and  disorder  .broke 
at  last  into  open  revolt.  But  in  1047  a  fierce 
combat  of  horse  on  the  slopes  of  Val  es  dunes 
beside  Caen  left  the  young  Duke  master  of  his 
duchy  and  he  soon  made  his  mastery  felt. 
"  Normans,"  said  a  Norman  poet,  "must  be 
trodden  down  and  kept  under  foot,  for  he  only 
that  bridles  them  may  use  them  at  his  need." 
In  the  stern  order  he  forced  on  the  land  Nor- 
mandy from  this  hour  felt  the  bridle  of  its 
Duke. 

Secure  at  home,  William  seized  the  moment 
of  Godwine's  exile  to  visit  England,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  cousin,  King  Eadward,  as  he 
afterwards  asserteil,  a  promise  of  succession  to 
his  throne.  Such  a  promise  however,  uncon- 
firmed by  the  Witenagemote,  was  valueless: 
and  the  return  of  Godwine  must  have  at  once 
cut  short  the  young  Duke's  hopes.  He  found 
in  fact  work  enough  to  do  in  his  own  duchy, 
for  the  discontent  of  his  baronage  at  the  stern 
justice  of  his  rule  found  support  in  the  jealousy 
which  his  power  raised  in  the  slates  around 
him,  and  it  was  only  after  two  great  victories  at 
Mortemer  and  Varaville  and  six  years  of  hard 
fighting  that  outer  and  inner  foes  were  alike 
trodden  underfoot.  In  1060  William  stood  first 
among  the  princes  of  France.  Maine  submitted 
to  his  rule.  Britanny  was  reduced  to  obedience 
by  a  single  march.  While  some  of  the  rebel 
barons  rotted  in  the  Duke's  dungeons  and  some 
were  driven  into  exile,  the  land  settled  down 
into  a  peace  which  gave  room  for  a  quick  up- 
growth of  wealth  and  culture.  Learning  and 
education  found  their  center  in  the  school  of 
Bee,  which  the  teaching  of  a  Lombard  scholar, 
Lan franc,  raised  in  a  few  years  into  the  most 
famous  school  of  Christendom.  Lanf ranc's  first 
contact  with  William,  if  it  showed  the  Duke's 
imperious  temper,  showed  too  his  marvelous  in- 
sight into  men.  In  a  strife  with  the  Papacy 
which  William  provoked  by  his  marriage  with 
Matilda,  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
Lanfranc  took  the  side  of  Rome.  His  opposition 
was  met  by  a  sentence  of  banishment,  and  the 
Prior  had  hardly  set  out  on  a  lame  horse,  the 
only  one  his  house  could  afford,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  Duke,  impatient  that  he  should 
quit  Normandy.  "  Give  me  a  better  horse  and 
I  shall  go  the  quicker,"  replied  the  impertur- 
bable Lombard,  and  William's  wrath  passed 
into  laughter  and  good-will.  From  that  hour 
Lanfranc  became  his  minister  and  counselor, 
whether  for  affairs  in  the  duchy  itself  or  for  the 
more  daring  schemes  of  ambition  which  opened 
up  across  the  Channel. 

William's  hopes  of  the  English  crown  are 
said  to  have  been  revived  by  a  storm  which 
threw  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel, 


on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  Its  count  sold  him 
to  the  Duke;  and  as  the  price  of  return  to 
England  William  forced  him  to  swear  ou  the 
relics  of  saints  to  support  his  claim  to  its 
throne.  But,  true  or  no,  the  oath  told  little  oa 
Harold's  course.  As  the  childle.«s  King  drew 
to  Ills  grave  one  obstacle  after  another  was 
cleared  from  the  Earl's  path.  His  brother 
Tostig  had  become  his  most  dangerous  rival; 
but  a  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  drove  Tostig 
to  Flanders,  and  the  Earl  was  able  to  win  over 
the  Mercian  house  of  Leofric  to  his  cause  by 
owning  Morkere,  the  brother  of  the  Mercian 
Earl  Ead  wine,  as  his  brother's  successor.  His 
aim  was  in  fact  attained  without  a  struggle. 
In  the  opening  of  1066  the  nobles  and  bishops 
who  gathered  round  the  death-bed  of  the  Con- 
fessor passed  quietly  from  it  to  tlie  election 
and  coronation  of  Harold.  But  at  Rouen  the 
news  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of  furious 
passion,  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  at  once 
prepared  to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms.  William 
did  not  claim  the  Crown.  He  claimed  simply 
the  right  which  he  afterwards  used  when  his 
sword  had  won  it  of  preseoiing  himself  for 
election  by  the  nation,  and  he  believed  himself 
entitled  so  to  present  himself  by  the  direct 
commendation  of  the  Confessor.  The  actual 
election  of  Harold  which  stood  in  his  way,  hur- 
ried as  it  was,  he  did  not  recognize  a.s  valid. 
But  with  this  constitutional  claim  w-as  inex- 
tricably mingled  resentment  at  the  private 
wrong  which  Harold  had  done  him,  and  a  re- 
solve to  exact  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he 
regarded  as  untrue  to  his  oath.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  bis  enterprise  were  indeed 
'  enormous.  He  could  reckon  on  no  support 
wilhin  England  itself.  At  home  he  had  to  ex- 
tort the  consent  of  his  own  reluctant  baronage; 
to  gather  a  motley  host  from  every  quarter  of 
France  and  to  keep  it  together  for  months;  to 
create  a  fleet,  to  cut  down  the  very  trees,  to 
build,  to  launch,  to  man  the  vessels;  and  to 
find  time  amidst  all  this  for  the  comuKm  busi- 
ness of  government,  for  negotiations  with  Dea- 
mark  and  the  Empire,  with  Fiance,  Britanny, 
and  Anjou,  with  Flanders  and  wiih  Rome 
which  bad  been  estranged  from  England  by 
Archbishop  Stigand's  acceptance  of  his  pallium 
from  one  who  was  not  owned  as  a  canonical 
Pope. 

But  his  rival's  difficulties  were  hardly  less 
than  his  own.  Harold  was  threatened  with  in- 
vasion not  only  by  William  but  by  his  brother 
Tostig,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Norway  and 
secured  the  aid  of  its  King,  Harald  Hardrada. 
The  fleet  and  army  he  had  gathered  lay  watch- 
ing for  months  along  the  coast.  His  one  stand- 
ing force  was  his  body  of  hus-carles,  but  their 
numbers  only  enabled  them  to  act  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  arm}'.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Land-fyrd  or  general  levy  of  fighting-men  was 
a  bony  easy  to  raise  for  any  single  encounter 
but  hard  to  keep  together.  To  assemble  such  a 
force  was  to  bring  labor  to  a  stand-still.  The 
men  gathered  under  the  King's  standard  were 
the  farmers  and  plowmen  of  their  fields.  The 
ships  were  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  coast.  In 
]  September  the  task  of  holding  them  together 
1  became  impossible,  but  their  dispersion  had 
1  bardlj'  taken  place  when  the  two  clouds  which 
1  had  so  long  been  gathering  burst  at  once  upon 
'  the  realm.  A  change  of  wind  released  the 
land-locked  armament  of  AViUiam;  but  before 
changing,  the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Duke 
brought  the  host  of  Tostig  and  Harald  Hardrada 
to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The  King  hivstened 
with  his  household  troops  to  the  north  and  re- 
pulsed the  Norwegians  in  a  decisive  overthrow  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  but  ere  he  could  hurry  back  to 
London  the  Norman  host  had  crossed  the  sea, 
and  William,  who  had  anchored  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September  off  Pevensey,  was  ravaging 
the  coast  to  bring  his  rival  to  an  engagement.  His 
merciless  ravages  succeeded  in  drawing  Harold 
from  London  to  the  south;  but  the  King  wisely 
refused  to  attack  with  the  troops  he  had  hastily 
summoned  to  his  banner.  If  he  was  forced  to 
give  battle,  he  resolved  to  give  it  on  ground  he 
had  himself  chosen,  and  advancing  near  enough 
to  the  coast  to  check  William's  ravages  he  en- 
trenched himself  on  a  hill  known  afterwards  as 
that  of  Senlac,  a  low  spur  of  the  Sussex  downs 
near  Hastings.  His  position  covered  London, 
and  drove  William  to  concentrate  his  forces. 
With  a  host  subsisting  by  pilljige,  to  concen- 
trate is  to  starve;  and  no  alternative  was  left  to 
the  Duke  but  a  decisive  victory  or  ruin. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October  William  led  his 
men  at  dawn  along  the  higher  ground  that 
I  leads  from  Hastings   to  the  battle-field  which 
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Harold  had  chosen.  From  the  mound  of  Tel- 
ham  the  Normans  saw  the  host  of  tlie  English  I 
gathered  thickly  behind  a  rough  trench  and  a 
stockade  on  tlie  height  of  Seolac.  Marshy- 
ground  covered  their  right;  on  the  left,  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  position,  the  hus-carles 
or  body  guard  of  Harold,  men  in  full  armor 
and  wielding  huge  axes,  were  grouped  round  ' 
the  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  Stand-  1 
ard  of  the  King.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was  i 
covered  by  thick  masses  of  half-armed  rustics  1 
who  had  flocked  at  Harold's  summons  to  the  I 
fight  with  the  stranger.  It  was  against  the 
center  of  this  formidable  position  that  William  ! 
arrayed  his  Norman  knighthood,  while  the 
mercenary  forces  he  had  gathered  in  France 
and  Britanny  were  ordered  to  attack  its  flanks. 
A  general  charge  of  the  Norman  foot  opened 
the  battle;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel  Taiilefer, 
tossing  his  sword  in  the  air,  and  catching  it 
again  while  he  chaunted  the  song  of  Roland. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a 
blow,  and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  The 
charge  broke  vainly  on  the  stout  stockade 
behind  which  the  English  warriors  plied 
ax  and  javelin  with  fierce  cries  of  "Out,  out," 
and  the  repulse  of  the  Norman  footmen  was 
followed  by  a  repulse  of  the  Norman  horse. 
Again  and  again  the  Duke  rallied  and  led  them 
to  the  fatal  stockade.  All  the  fury  of  fight  that 
glowed  in  his  Norseman's  blood,  all  the  head- 
long valor  that  spurred  him  over  the  slopes  of 
Val-6s-dunes,  mingled  that  day  with  the  cool- 
ness of  head,  the  dogged  perseverance,  the  in- 
exhaustible faculty  of  resource  which  shone  at 
Mortemer  and  Varaville.  His  Breton  troops, 
entangled  in  the  marshy  ground  on  his  left, 
broke  in  disorder,  and  as  panic  spread  through 
the  army  a  cry  arose  that  the  Duke  was  slain. 
William  tore  off  his  helmet;  "  I  live,"  he  shout- 
ed, "  and  by  God's  help  I  will  conquer  yet." 
Maddened  by  a  fresh  repulse,  the  Diike  spurred 
right  at  the  Standard;  unhorsed,  his  terrible 
Diace  struck  down  Gyrth,  the  King's  brother; 
again  dismounted,  a  blow  from  his  hand  hurled 
to  the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who  would 
not  lend  him  his  steed.  Amidst  the  roar  and 
tumult  of  the  battle  be  turned  the  fight  he  had  j 
arrested  into  the  means  of  victory.  Broken  as  I 
the  stockade  was  by  his  desperate  onset,  the 
shield-wall  of  the  warriors  behind  it  still  held 
the  Normans  at  bay  till  William  by  a  feint  of 
flight  drew  a  part  of  the  English  force  from  j 
their  post  of  vantage.  Turning  on  his  disorderly 
pursuers,  the  Duke  cut  them  to  pieces,  broke 
through  the  abandoned  line,  and  made  himself  I 
master  of  the  central  ground.  Meanwhile  the 
French  and  Bretons  made  good  their  ascent  on 
either  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at 
six  the  fight  still  raged  around  the  Standard 
where  Harold's  huscarles  stood  stubburnly  at 
hay  on  a  spot  marked  afterwards  by  the  high 
altar  of  Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke 
at  last  brought  his  archers  to  the  front.  Their' 
arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense  marscs 
crowded  around  tlie  King  and  as  the  sun  wenri 
down  a  shaft  pierced  Harold's  right  eye  He  fel  ( 
between  the  royal  ensigns,  and  the  battle  closed 
■with  a  desperate  melly  over  his  corpse. 

Night  covered  the  flight  of  the  English  army: 
but  William  was  quick  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
his  victory.     Securing  Romney  and  Dover,  he 
marched  by  Canterbury  upon  London.    Faction 
and  intrigue  were  doing  his  work  for  him  as  he 
advanced ;  for  Harold's  brothers  had  fallen  with 
the  King  on  the  field  of  Senlac,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  house  of  Godwine  to  contest  the 
crown.     Of  the  old  royal  line  there  remained 
but  a   single  bo}-,  Eadgar  the  ^theling.     He 
■was   chosen  King;  but   the  choice  gave  little 
strength  to  the  national  cause.     The  widow  of 
the   Confessor  surrendered  Winchester  to  the  ] 
Duke.     The  bishops  gathered   at   London  in- 
clined to  submission.     The  citizens  themselves  ' 
faltered  as  William,  passing  by  their  walls,  gave  j 
Southwark  to  the  flames.     The   throne  of  the 
boy-king  really  rested  for  support  on  the  Earls  ] 
of    Mercia    and    Northumbria,    Eadwine    and  i 
Morkere;  and  William,  crossing  the  Thames  at 
Wallingford  and  marching  into  Hertfordshire,  I 
threatened  to  cut  them  off  from  their  earldoms,  j 
The   masterly  movement   forced   the   Earls  to 
hurry  home,  and   London    gave  way  at  once. 
Eadgar  himself  was  at  the  he.ad  of  the  deputa- 
tion who  came  to  offer  tl'     crown  to  the  Nor-  [ 
man  Duke.     "  They  bo'  ^d  to  him,"  says  the 
English    annalist,    pa"'.etically,    "for     need."  j 
They  bowed  to  the  Korman  as  they  had  bowed  : 
to  the  Dane,  and  William  accepted  the  crown 
in  the  spirit  of  Cnut.     London  indeed  was  se- 
Ctired  by  the  erection  of  a  fortress  which  after- 1 


wards  grew  into  the  Tower,  but  William  desir- 
ed to  reign  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  lawful 
king.  At  Christmas  he  received  the  cmwn  at 
Westminster  from  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Ealdred  amid  shouts  of  "  Yea,  Yea,"  from  his 
new  English  subjects.  Fines  from  the  greater 
land-owners  atoned  for  a  resistance  which  now 
counted  as  rebellion;  but  with  this  exception 
every  measure  of  the  new  sovereign  showed  his 
desire  of  ruling  as  a  successor  of  Eadward  or 
Alfred.  As  yet  indeed  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land remained  quietly  aloof  from  him,  and  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
king  by  Nortlmml)erland  or  the  greater  part  of 
Mercia.  But  to  the  east  of  a  line  which  stretch- 
ed from  Norwich  to  Dorsetshire  his  rule  was 
unquestioned,  and  over  this  portion  he  ruled  as 
an  English  king.  His  soldiers  were  kept  in 
strict  order.  No  change  was  made  in  law  or 
custom.  The  privileges  of  London  were  recog- 
nized by  a  royal  writ  which  still  remains,  the 
most  venerable  of  iis  muniments,  among  the 
city's  archives.  Peace  and  order  were  restored. 
William  even  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to 
learn  the  English  tongue  that  he  might  person- 
allj'  administer  justice  to  the  suitors  in  his  court. 
The  kingdom  seemed  so  tranquil  that  only  a  few 
months  had  passed  after  the  battle  of  Senlac 
when  leaving  England  in  charge  of  his  brotlier, 
Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  hTs  minister.  Will- 
iam Fitz  Osbern,  the  King  returned  in  1067  for 
awhile  to  Normandy.  The  peace  he  left  was 
soon  indeed  disturbed.  Bishop  Odo's  tyranny 
forced  the  Kentishmen  to  seek  aid  from  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne;  while  the  Welsh  princes 
supported  a  similar  rising  against  Norman  op- 
pression in  the  west.  But  as  yet  the  bulk  of  the 
land  held  fairly  to  the  new  king.  Dover  was 
saved  from  Eustace;  and  the  discontented  fled 
over  sea  to  seek  refuge  in  lands  as  far  off  as 
Constantinople,  where  Englishmen  from  this 
time  formed  great  part  of  the  body  guard  or 
Varangians  of  the  Eastern  Emperors.  William 
returned  to  take  his  place  again  as  an  English 
King.  It  was  with  an  English  force  that  he 
subdued  a  rising  in  the  south-west  with  Exe- 
ter at  its  head,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army  that  he  completed  bis  work  by 
marching  to  the  North.  His  march  brought 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  again  to  submission";  a 
fresh  rising  ended  in  the  occupation  of  York, 
and  England  as  far  as  the  Tees  lay  quietly  at 
William's  feet. 

It  was  in  fact  only  the  national  revolt  of  1068 
that  transformed  the  King  into  a  conqueror. 
The  signal  for  this  revolt  came  from  Swegen, 
King  of  Denmark,  wlio  had  for  two  years  past 
been  preparing  to  dispute  England  with  the 
Norman,  but  on  the  appearance  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Humberall  northern,  all  western  and  south- 
western England  rose  as  one  man.  Eadgar  tlie 
iEtheling  with  a  band  of  exiles  who  hadlound 
refuge  in  Scotland  took  the  head  of  the  North- 
umbrian revolt;  in  the  south-west  the  men  of 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  Dorset  gathered  to  the 
sieges  of  Exeter  and  Montacute;  while  a  new 
Norman  castle  at  Shrewsbury  alone  bridled  a 
rising  in  the  West.  So  ably  had  the  revolt 
been  planned  that  even  William  was  taken  by 
surprise.  The  outbreak  was  heralded  by  a 
storm  of  York  and  the  sl^-.ughter  of  three  thou- 
sand Normans  who  formed  its  garrison.  The 
news  of  this  slaughter  reached  William  as  he 
was  bunting  in  the  forest  of  Dean;  and  in  a 
wild  outburst  of  wrath  he  swore  "by  the  splen- 
dor of  God  "  to  avenge  himself  on  the  North. 
But  wrath  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  coolest 
statesmanship.  The  center  of  resistance  lay  in 
the  Danish  fleet,  and  pushing  rapidlj'  to  the 
Humber  with  a  handful  of  horsemen  William 
bought  at  a  heavy  price  its  inactivity  and  with- 
drawal. Then  turning  westward  with  the  troops 
that  gathered  round  him  he  swept  the  Welsh 
border  and  relieved  Shrewsbury  while  William 
Fitz-Osbern  broke  the  rising  around  Exeter. 
His  success  set  the  King  free  to  fulfill  his  oath 
of  vengetince  on  the  North.  After  a  long  delay 
before  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Aire  he  entered 
York  and  ravaged  the  whole  countrj'  as  far  as 
the  Tees.  Town  and  village  were  harried  and 
burned,  their  inhabitants  were  slain  or  driven 
over  the  Scottish  border.  The  coast  was  espe- 
cially wasted  that  no  hold  might  remain  for 
future  landings  of  the  Dane.  Crops,  cattle,  the 
very  implements  of  husbandry  were  so  merci- 
lessly destroyed  that  a  famine  which  followed 
is  said  to  have  swept  off  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  victims.  Half  a  century  later  indeed 
the  land  still  lay  bare  of  culture  and  deserted  of 
men  for  sixty  miles  northward  of  York.  The 
work  of  vengeance  once  over,  William  led  his 


army  back  from  the  Tees  to  York,  and  thence - 
to  Chester  and  the  West.  Never  had  he  shown 
the  grandeur  of  his  character  so  memorably  as 
in  this  terrible  march.  The  winter  was  hard,, 
the  roads  choked  with  snowdrifts  or  broken  by 
torrents,  provisions  failed;  and  bis  army,  storm- 
beaten  and  forced  to  devour  its  horses  for  food, 
broke  out  into  mutiny  at  the  order  to  cross  the 
bleak  moorlands  that  part  Yorkshire  from  the 
West.  Tlie  mercenaries  from  Anjou  and  Brit- 
anny demanded  their  release  from  service. 
William  granted  their  prayer  with  scorn.  On 
foot,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  still  clung 
to  him,  he  forced  his  way  Ijy  paths  inaccessible 
to  horses,  often  helping  the"  men  with  his  own 
hands  to  clear  the  road,  and  as  the  army  de- 
scended upon  Chester  the  resistance  of  the  En- 
glish died  away. 

For  two  years  William  was  able  to  busy  him- 
self in  castle  building  and  in  measures  for  hold- 
ing down  the  conquered  land.  How  effective 
these  were  was  seen  when  the  last  act  of  the 
conquest  was  reached.  All  hope  of  Danish  aid 
was  now  gone,  but  Englishmen  still  looked  for 
help  to  Scotland  where  Eadgar  the  libeling 
had  again  found  refuge  and  where  his  sister 
Margaret  had  become''wife  of  King  Malcolm. 
It  was  probably  some  assurance  of  Malcolm's 
aid  which  roused  the  Mercian  Earls,  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  to  a  fresh  rising  in  1071.  But  the 
revolt  was  at  once  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Conqueror.  Eadwine  fell  in  an  obscure  skir- 
mish, while  Morkere  found  shelter  for  awhile 
in  the  fen  country  where  a  desperate  band  of 
patriots  gathered  round  an  outlawed  leader, 
Hereward.  Nowhere  had  William  found  so 
stubborn  a  resistance:  but  a  causeway  two 
miles  long  was  at  last  driven  across  the  marshes, 
and  the  last  hopes  of  English  freedom  died  in 
the  surrender  of  Elj'.  If  was  as  the  unques- 
tioned master  of  England  that  William  marched 
to  the  North,  crossed  tlie  Lowlands  and  the 
Forth,  and  saw  ]\Lalcolm  appear  in  Ids  camp 
upon  the  Tay  to  swear  fealty  at  his  feet. 
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1071—1214. 

Among  the  Norman  chroniclers  Orderic  be- 
comes from  this  point  particularly  valuable  and 
'  detailed.     The  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Wor- 
'  cester  remain  the  primary  English  authorities, 
!  while  Simeon  of  Durham  gives  much  special 
'  information  on  northern  matters.     For  the  reign 
of  William  the  Red  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
I  tion  is  Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his 
"Histoiia  Novorum  "  and  "Life  of  Anselm." 
!  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Hunting- 
'  don    are  both  contemporary  authorities  during 
'  thatof  Henry  the  First;  the  latter  remains  a  brief 
but   accurate  annalist;  the  former  is  the  leader 
j  of   a   new   historic   school,  who  treat  English 
events  as  part  of  the  histor}'  of  thfe  world,  and 
emulate  classic  models  by  a  more  philosophical 
arrangement  of  their  materials.     To  these  the 
opening  of   Stephen's   reign  adds  the  "  Gesta 
Stephani,"  a  record  in  great  detail  by  one  of  the 
King's  clerks,  and  the  Hexham  Chroniclers. 

All  this  wealth  of  historical  material  however 
suddenly  leaves  us  in  the  chaos  of  civil  war. 
Even  the  Chronicle  dies  out  in  the  midst  of 
Stephen's  reign,  and  the  close  at  the  same  time 
of  the  works  we  have  noted  leaves  a  blank  in 
our  historical  literature  which  extends  over  the 
early  years  of  Henry  the  Second.  But  this 
dearthis  followed  by  a  vast  outburst  of  histor- 
ical industry.  For  the  Beket  struggle  we  have 
the  mass  of  the  Archbishop's  own  correspond- 
ence.with  that  of  Foliot  and  John  of  Salisbury. 
Frorn  1169  to  1193  our  primary  authority  is  the 
Chronicle  known  as  that  of  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, whose  authorship  Professor  Stubbs 
has  shown  to  be  more  probably  due  to  the  royal 
treasurer.  Bishop  RiclJard  Fitz-Neal.  This  is 
continued  to  1301  by  Roger  of  Howden  in  a 
record  of  equally  official  value.  William  of 
Newborough's  history,  which  ends  in  1198,  is  a 
work  of  the  classical  school,  like  William  of 
JIalmesbury's.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  fair- 
ness and  good  sense.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Chronicle  of  Ralph  Niger,  with  the  addi 
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tions  of  Ealph  of  Coggeshall,  that  of  Gervais 
of  Caoterbury,  and  the  interesting  life  of  St. 
JIugh  of  Liucoln. 

But  the  intellectual  energy  of  Henry  the  Sec- 
•oad's  lime  is  shown  even  more  remarkably  in 
the  mass  of  general  literature  which  lies  behind 
these  distiuctively  historical  sources,  in  the 
treatises  of  John  of  Salisbury,  the  voluminous 
■works  of  GiraUlus  Cambrensis,  the  "Trifles" 
and  .satires  of  Waller  Map,  Glanvill's  treatise 
on  Law,  Richard  Fitz-Neal's  "  Dialogue  ou  the 
]E.\chequer,"  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  Henry's  financial  system,  the  romances  of 
Gaimar  "and  of  Wace,  the  poem  of  the  San 
Graal.  But  this  intellectual  fertility  is  far  from 
ceasing  with  Henry  the  Second.  The  thirteenth 
century  has  hardly  begun  when  the  romantic 
impulse  quickens  even  the  old  English  tongue 
in  the  long  poem  of  Layamon.  The  Chronicle 
of  Richard  of  Devizes  and  an  "  Itinerarium 
Regis"  supplement  Roger  of  Howden  for  Rich 
ard's  reign.  With  John  we  enter  upon  tlie 
Annals  of  Barnwell  and  are  aided  by  the  in- 
valuable series  of  the  Chroniclers  of  St.  Albans. 
Among  the  side  topics  of  the  time,  we  may  find 
much  information  as  to  the  Jews  in  Toovey's 
"Anglia  Judaica;"  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  of 
Brakelond  gives  us  a  peep  into  social  and 
monastic  life;  the  Cistercian  revival  may  be 
traced  in  therecordsof  the  Cistercian  abbeys  in 
Dugdale's  iMonasticon;  the  Charter  Rolls  give 
some  information  as  to  municipal  history; 
and  constitutional  development  may  be  traced 
in  the  documents  collected  by  Professor  Stubbs 
in  his  "  Select  Charters," 


CHAPTER  I. 

TUE  CONQ VEUOB. 
1071—1085. 

In  the  five  hundred  3'ears  that  followed  the 
landing  of  Hengest  Britain  had  become  Eng- 
land, and  its  conquest  had  ended  in  the  settle- 
ment of  its  conquerors,  in  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  in  the  birth  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, of  au  imperfect  civilization,  of  a  lough 
political  order.  But  through  the  whole  of  this 
earlier  age  every  attempt  to  fuse  the  various 
tribes  of  conquerors  into  a  single  nation  had 
failed.  The  effort  of  Northumbria  to  extend 
her  rule  over  all  England  had  been  foiled  by 
the  resistance  of  Mercia;  that  of  Mercia  by  the 
resistance  of  Wessex.  Wessex  herself,  even 
under  the  guidance  of  great  kings  and  states- 
men, bad  DO  sooner  reduced  the  country  to  a 
seeming  unity  than  local  independence  rose 
again  at  the  call  of  the  Northmen.  The  sense 
of  a  single  England  deepened  with  the  pressure 
of  the  invaders;  the  monarchy  of  Alfred  and 
his  house  broadened  into  an  English  kingdom; 
but  still  tribal  jealousies  battled  with  national 
unitj.  Northumbrian  lay  apart  from  West- 
Saxon,  Northman  from  Englishman.  A  com- 
mon national  sympathy  held  the  country  rough- 
ly together,  but  a  real  national  union' had  yet 
to  come.  It  came  with  foreign  rule.  Tlie  rule 
of  the  Danish  kings  broke  local  jealousies  as 
they  had  never  been  broken  before,  and  be- 
queathed a  new  England  to  Goodwiue  and  the 
Confessor.  But  the  Cnut  was  more  English- 
man tlian  Northam,  an  I  his  system  of  govern- 
ment was  an  English  system.  The  true  foreign 
yoke  was  only  felt  when  England  saw  its  con- 
querer  in  William  the  Norman. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the 
hour  when  William  turned  triumphant  from 
the  fens  of  Ely  to  the  hour  when  .John  fled  de- 
feated from  Norman  shores  our  story  is  one  of 
foreign  masters.  Kings  from  Normandy  were 
followed  by  kings  from  Anjou.  But  whether 
under  Norman  or  Angevin  Englishmen  were  a 
subject  race,  conquered  and  ruled  by  men  of 
strange  blood  and  of  strange  speech.  "  And  yet 
it  was  in  these  years  of  subjection  that  Eng- 
land first  became  really  England.  Provincial 
differences  were  finally  crushed  into  national 
unity  by  the  pressure  of  the  stranger.  The  firm 
government  of  her  foreign  kings  secured  the 
land  a  long  and  almost  unbrokenpeace  in  which 
the  new  nation  grew  to  a  sense  of  its  oneness, 
and  this  consciousness  was  strengthed  by  the 
political  ability  which  in  Henry  the  First  gave 
it  admiuislralive  (U-der  and  in  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond built  up  the  fabric  of  its  law.  New  ele- 
ments of  social  life  were  developed  alike  by  the 
suffering  aud  the  prosperity  of  the  times.  The 
wrong  which  had  been  do"ne  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  free  land-owner  into  a  feudal  de- 
pendant was  partly  ledressed  by  the  degrada- 


tion of  the  bulk  of  the  English  lords  themselves 
into  a  middle  class  as  they  were  pushed  from 
their  place  by  the  foreign  baronage  who  settled 
on  English  soil;  and  this  social  change  was  ac- 
companied by  a  gradual  enrichment  and  eleva- 
tion of  tlie  class  of  servile  and  semi  servile  cul- 
tivators which  had  lifted  them  at  the  close  of 
this  period  into  almost  complete  freedom.  The 
middle-class  which  was  thus  created  was  rein- 
forced by  the  upgrowth  of  a  corresponding  class 
in  our  towns.  Commerce  and  trade  were  pro- 
moted by  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  foreign 
kings;  and  with  their  advance  rose  the  political 
importance  of  the  trader.  The  boroughs  of 
England,  which  at  the  opening  of  this  period 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  villages,  were  rich 
enough  at  its  close  to  ouy  liberty  from  tiie 
Cro\vn  and  to  stand  ready  for  the  mightier  part 
they  were  to  play  in  the  development  of  our 
parliament.  The  shame  of  conquest,  the  op- 
pression of  the  conquerors,  begot  a  moral  and 
religious  revival  which  raised  religion  into  a 
living  thing;  while  the  close  connection  with 
the  Continent  which  foreign  conquest  brought 
about  secured  for  England  a  new  communion 
with  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
world  without  her. 

In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  stern  discipline  of  our 
foreign  kings  that  we  owe  not  merely  English 
wealth  and  English  freedom  but  England  her- 
self. And  of  these  foreign  masters  the  greatest 
was  AVilliam  of  Normandy.  In  William  the 
wild  impulses  of  the  Northman's  blood  mingled 
strangely  with  the  cool  temper  of  the  modern 
statesman.  As  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
most  terrible  outcome  of  the  noitbern  race. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  sea-robbers  from  whom 
lie  sprang  seemed  embodied  in  his  gigantic 
form,  his  enormous  strength,  his  savage  coun- 
tenance, his  desperate  bravery,  the  fury  of  his 
wrath,  the  ruthlessness  of  his  revenge.  "No 
knight  under  Heaven,"  his  enemies  owned, 
"  was  William's  peer."  Boy  as  he  was  at  Val- 
es-dunes, horse  and  man  went  down  before  his 
lance.  All  the  fierce  gayety  of  his  nature  broke 
out  in  the  warfare  of  his  youth,  in  his  rout  of 
fifteen  Angevins  with  but  five  men  at  his  back,  in 
his  defiant  ride  over  the  ground  which  Geofilry 
Martel  claimed  from  him,  a  ride  with  hawk  on 
fist  as  if  war  and  the  chase  were  one.  No  man 
could  bend  William's  bow.  His  mace  crashed 
its  way  through  a  ring  of  English  warriors 
to  the  foot  of  the  Standard.  He  rose  to  his 
greatest  height  at  moments  when  other  men 
despaired.  His  voice  rang  out  as  a  trumpet 
when  his  soldiers  fled  before  the  English  charge 
at  Senlac,  and  bis  rally  turned  the  fight  into  a 
means  of  victory.  In  his  winter  march  on 
Chester  he  strode  afoot  at  the  head  of  his  faint- 
ing troops  and  helped  with  his  own  hand  to 
clear  a  road  through  the  snowdrifts.  And  with 
the  Northman's  daring  broke  out  the  Norm- 
man's  pitilessness.  When  the  townsmen  of 
Alen^on  hung  raw  hides  along  their  walls  in 
scorn  of  the  "  tanner's  "  grandson,  William  tore 
out  his  prisoners'  eyes,  hewed  off  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  flung  them  into  the  town.  Hun- 
dreds of  Hampshire  men  were  driven  from 
their  homes  to  make  him  a  bunting  ground  and 
his  harrying  of  Northumbria  left  Northern 
England  a  desolate  waste.  Of  men's  love  or 
hate  he  recked  little.  His  grim  look,  his  pride, 
his  silence,  his  wild  outburts  of  passion,  left 
William  lonely  even  in  his  court.  His  subjects 
trembled  as  he  passed.  "Stark  man  he  was" 
writes  the  English  chronicler  "and  great  awe 
men  had  of  him."  His  very  wrath  was  solitary. 
"  To  no  man  spake  he  and  no  man  dared  speak 
to  him  "  when  the  news  reached  him  of  Har- 
old's seizure  of  the  throne.  It  was  only  when 
he  passed  from  his  palace  to  the  loneliness  of 
the  woods  that  the  King's  temper  unbent.  "  He 
loved  the  wild  deer  as  though  he  had  been  their 
father." 

It  was  the  genius  of  William  which  lifted 
him  out  of  this  mere  Northman  into  a  great  gen- 
eral and  a  great  statesman.  The  wary  strategy 
of  his  French  campaigns,  the  organization  of 
his  attack  upon  England,  the  victory  at  Senlac, 
the  quick  resource,  the  steady  perseverance 
which  achieved  the  Conquest  showed  the  wide 
range  of  his  generalship.  His  political  ability  h,ad 
shown  itself  from  the  first  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  ducal  throne.  William  had  the  in- 
stinct of  government.  He  had  hardly  reached 
manhood  when  Normandy  lay  peaceful  at  his 
feet.  Revolt  was  crushed.  Disorder  was 
trampled  under  foot.  The  Duke  "  could  never 
love  a  robber,"  be  he  baron  or  knave.  The 
sternness  of  his  temper  stamped  itself  through- 
out upon  his  rule.     "  Stark  he  was  to  men  that 


withstood  him,"  says  the  Chronicler  of  bis  En- 
glish system  of  government;  "so  harsh  and 
cruel  was  he  that  none  dared  withstand  his  will. 
Earls  that  did  aught  against  bis  bidding  he  cast 
into  bonds;  bishops  he  stripped  of  their  bishcjp- 
ricks,  abbots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared  not 
his  own  brother:  first  be  was  in  the  land,  but 
the  King  cast  him  into  bondage.  If  a  man 
would  live  and  hold  his  lands,  need  it  were  he 
followed  the  King's  will."  Stern  as  such  a  rule 
was,  its  sternness  gave  rest  to  the  land.  Even 
amidst  the  sufferings  which  necessarily'  sprang 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest  itself, 
from  the  erection  of  castles  or  the  incl"sure  of 
forests  or  the  exactions  which  built  up  William's 
hoard  at  Winchester.  Englishmen  were  unable 
to  forget  "  the  good  peace  he  made  in  the  land, 
so  that  a  man  might  tare  over  his  realm  with  a 
bosom  full  of  gold."  Strange  touches  too  of  a 
humanity  far  in  advance  of  liis  age  contrasted 
with  this  general  temper  of  tlie  Conqueror's 
government.  One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his 
character  was  an  aversion  to  shed  blood  by  pro- 
cess of  law;  he  formally  abolished  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  only  a  single  execution 
stains  the  aimals  of  his  reign.  An  edict  yet 
more  honorable  to  his  humanity  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade  wliich  had  till  then  been  carried 
on  at  theport  of  Bristol.  The  contrast  between 
the  ruthlessness  and  pitifulness  of  his  public 
acts  sprang  indeed  from  a  contrast  within  his 
1  temper  itself.  The  pitiless  warrior,  the  stern 
,  and  aweful  king  was  a  lender  and  faithful  hus- 
,  band,  an  affecTionate  father.  The  lonely  si- 
lence of  bis  bearing  broke  into  gracious  con- 
I  verse  with  pure  and  sacred  souls  like  Anselm. 
If  William  was  "  stark  "  to  rebel  and  baron, 
men  noted  that  he  was  "  mild  to  those  that 
loved  God." 

But  the  greatness  of  the  Conqueror  was  seen 
in  more  than  the  order  and  peace  which  he  im- 
posed upon  the  land.  Fortune  bad  civen  liim 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  offered 
to  a  king  of  stamping  his  own  genius  on  tlie 
destinies  of  a  people;  and  it  is  the  way  in  which 
he  seized  on  this  opportunity,  which  has  set 
William  among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
world.  The  struggle  which  ended  in  the  fens 
of  Ely  had  wholly  changed  his  position.  He 
no  longer  held  the  land  merely  as  its  national 
and  elected  King.  To  bis  elective  right  be 
added  the  right  of  conquest.  It  is  the  way  in 
which  William  grasped  and  employed  this 
double  power  that  marks  the  originality  of  his 
political  genius,  for  the  system  of  government 
which  he  devised  was  in , fact  the  result  of  this 
double  origin  of  his  rule.  It  represented  neither 
the  purely  feudal  system  of  the  Continent  nor 
the  system  of  the  older  English  royalty:  more 
truly  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
both.  As  the  conqueror  of  England  William 
developed  the  military  organization  of  feudal- 
ism so  far  as  was  necessary  for  tlie  secure  pos- 
session of  bis  conquests.  The  ground  was 
already  prepared  for  such  an  organization.  We 
have  watched  the  beginnings  of  English  feud- 
alism in  the  warriors,  the  "companions"  or 
"thegns"  who  were  personally  attached  to  the 
king's  war  band  and  received  estates  from  the 
folkland  in  reward  for  their  personal  services. 
In  later  times  this  feudal  distribution  of  estates 
had  greatly  increased  as  the  bulk  of  the  nobles 
followed  the  king's  example  and  bound  their 
tenants  to  themselves  by  a  similar  process  of 
subinfeudation.  The  pure  freeholders  on  the 
other  hand,  the  class  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  original  English  society,  had  been  gradually 
reduced  in  number,  partly  through  imitation  of 
the  class  above  them,  but  more  through  the 
pressure  of  the  Danish  wars  and  the  social  dis- 
turbance consequent  upon  them  which  forced 
these  freemen  to  seek  protectors  among  the 
thegns,  at  the  cost  of  their  independence. 
Even  before  the  reign  of  William,  therefore, 
feudalism  was  superseding  the  older  freedom 
in  England  as  it  had  already  superseded  it  in 
Germany  or  Prance.  But  the  tendency  was 
quickened  and  intensified  by  the  Conquest. 
The  desperate  and  universal  resistance  of  the 
country  forced  William  to  hold  by  the  sword 
what  the  sword  had  won;  and  an  army  strong 
enough  to  crush  at  any  moment  a  national  re- 
volt was  needful  for  the  preservatiot:  of  his 
throne.  Such  an  army  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  vast  confiscation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  failure  of  the  English  risings  cleared  the 
ground  for  its  establishment.  The  greater  part 
of  the  higher  nobility  fell  in  battle  or  fled  into 
exile,  while  the  lower  thegnhood  either  forfeit- 
ed the  whole  of  their  lands  or  redeemed  a  por- 
tion by  the  surrender  of  the  rest.     We  see  the 
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■completeness  of  the  confiscation  in  the  vast  es- 
tates which  William  was  enabled  to  grant  to  his 
more  powerful  followers.  Two  hundred  man- 
ors in  Kent  with  more  than  an  equal  numlier 
elsewhere  rewarded  the  services  of  his  brother 
Odo,  and  grants  ahnost  as  large  fell  to  William's 
counselors,  Fitz-Osbern  and  Montgomery,  or 
to  barons  like  the  Mowbrays  and  the  Clares. 
But  the  poorest  soldier  of  fortune  found  his 
part  in  the  spoil.  The  meanest  Norman  rose 
to  wealth  and  power  in  this  new  dominion  of 
his  lord.  Great  or  small,  each  manor  thus 
^granted  was  granted  on  condition  of  its  hold- 
'er's  service  at  the  King's  call;  a  whole  army 
was  by  this  means  encamped  upon  the  soil; 
.and  William's  summons  could  at  any  hour 
gather  an  overwhelming  force  around  his 
standard.  * 

Such  a  force  however,  effective  as  it  was 
against  the  conquered  English,  was  hardly  less 
formidable  to  the  Crown  ftself.  When  once  it 
•was  established,  William  found  himself  fronted 
in  his  new  realm  by  a  feudal  baronage,  by  the 
men  whom  he  had  so  hardly  bent  to  his  will  in 
Normandy,  and  wlio  were  as  impatient  of  law, 
as  jealous  of  the  royal  power,  as  eager  for  an 
unbridled  military  and  judicial  independence 
within  Iheir  own  manors  here  as  there.  The 
political  genius  of  the  Conqueror  was  shown  in 
his  appreciation  of  this  danger  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  he  met  it.  Large  as  the  estates  he 
granted  were,  they  were  scattered  over  the 
country  in  such  away  as  to  render  union  be- 
tween the  great  land-owners  or  the  hereditary 
attachment  of  great  areas  of  population  to  an)' 
one  separate  lord  equally  impossible.  A  yet 
wiser  measure  struck  at  the  very  root  of  feudal- 
ism. When  the  larger  holdings  were  divided 
by  their  owners  into  smaller  sub-tenancies,  the 
Tinder-tenants  were  bound  by  the  same  con- 
ditions of  service  to  their  lord  as  he  to  the 
Crown.  "Hear,  my  lord,"  swore  the  vassal  as 
kneeling  bareheaded  and  without  arms  he  placed 
his  hands  within  those  of  his  superior,  "I  be- 
come liege  man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and 
earthly  regard;  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  lo)'aIty 
to  you  for  life  and  death,  God  help  me!"  Then 
the"  kiss  of  his  lord  invested  him  with  land  as  a 
"fief  "  to  descend  to'  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
In  other  countries  such  a  vassal  owed  fealty  to 
his  lord  against  all  foes,  be  they  king  or  no.  By 
the  usage  however  which  William  enacted  in 
England  each  sub  tenant,  in  addition  to  his  oath 
of  fealty  to  his  lord,  swore  fealty  direclly  to  the 
Crown,  and  loyalty  to  the  King  was  thus  estab- 
lished as  the  supreme  and  universal  duly  of  all 
Englishmen. 

But  the  Conqueroi's  skill  was  shown  not  so 
muc'n  in  these  inner  checks  upon  feudalism  as 
in  the  counterbalancing  forces  wnich  he  pro- 
vided without  it.  He  was  not  only  tlie  head  of 
the  great  garrison  that  held  England  down,  he 
was  legal  and  elected  King  of  the  English 
people.  If  as  Conqueror  hecovered  the  country 
with  a  new  military  organization,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Eadward  he  maintained  the  judicial 
and  administrative  organization  of  the  old  En- 
glish realm.  At  the  danger  of  a  severance  of  ! 
the  land  between  the  greater  nobles  he  struck  a  j 
final  blow  by  the  abolition  of  the  four  great 
earldoms.  The  shire  became  the  largest  unit  of 
local  government,  and  in  each  shire  the  royal 
nomination  of  sheriffs  for  its  administration 
concentrated  the  whole  executive  power  in  the 
King's  hands.  The  old  legal  constitution  of  the  ! 
country  gave  him  the  whole  judicial  power,  j 
and  William  was  jealous  to  retain  and  heighten  ! 
this.  While  he  preserved  the  local  courts  of 
the  hundred  and  the  shire  he  strengthened  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court,  which  seems 
even  in  the  Confessor's  day  to  have  become 
more  and  more  a  court  of  highest  appeal  with 
a  right  to  call  up  all  cases  from  any  lower 
jurisdiction  to  its  bar.  The  control  over  the 
national  revenue  which  had  rested  even  in  the 
most  troubled  times  in  the  hands  of  the  King 
was  turned  into  a  great  financial  power  by  the 
Conqueror's  system.  Over  the  whole  face  of 
the  land  a  large  part  of  the  manors  were  bur- 
thened  with  special  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  record- 
ing these  that  William  sent  into  each  county  the 
•commissioners  whose  inquiries  are  recorded  in 
his  Domesday  Book.  A  jury  empanneled  in 
each  hundred  declared  on  oath  the  extent  and 
nature  of  each  estate,  the  names,  number,  and 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  value  before 
and  after  the  Conquest,  and  the  sums  due  from 
it  to  the  Crown.  These,  with  the  Danegeld  or 
land-tax  levied  since  the  days  of  .Jithelred, 
iormed  as  vet  the  main  financial  resources  of 


the  Crown,  and  their  exaction  carried  the  royal 
authority  in  its  most  direct  form  home  to  every 
land-owner.  But  to  these  were  added  a  revenue 
drawn  from  the  old  Crown  domain,  now  largely 
increased  by  the  confiscations  of  the  Conquest, 
the  ever  growing  income  from  the  judicial 
"fines,"  imposed  by  the  King's  judges  in  the 
King's  courts,  and  the  fees  and  redemptions 
paid  to  the  Crown  on  the  grant  or  renewal  of 
every  privilege  or  charter.  A  new  source  of 
revenue  was  found  in  the  Jewish  traders, 
many  of  whom  followed  William  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  were  glad  to  pay  freely  for 
the  royal  protection  which  enabled  them  to 
settle  in  their  quarters  or  "  Jewries  "  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  England. 

William  found  a  yet  stronger  check  on  his 
baronage  in  the  organization  of  the  Church. 
Its  old  dependence  on  the  royal  power  was 
strictly  enforced.  Prelates  were  practically 
chosen  by  the  King.  Homage  was  exacted 
from  bishop  as  from  baron.  No  royal  tenant 
could  be  excommunicated  save  by  the  King's 
leave.  No  synod  could  legislate  without  his 
previous  assent  and  subsequent  confirmation  of 
its  decrees.  No  papal  letters  could  be  received 
within  the  realm  save  by  his  permission.. -'TBe 
King  firmly  repudiated  the  claims  which  were 
beginning  to  be  put  forward  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  When  Gregory  VII.  called  on  him  to 
do  fealty  for  his  kingdom  the  King  sternly  re- 
fused to  admit  the  claim.  "Fealty  I  have 
never  willed  to  do,  nor  will  I  do  it  now.  I 
have  never  promised  it,  nor  do  I  find  that  my 
predecessors  did  it  to  yours."  W^illiam's  re- 
forms only  tended  to  tighten  this  hold  of  the 
Crown  on  the  clergy.  Sligand  was  deposed; 
and  the  elevation  of  Lanfranc  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
most  of  the  English  prelates  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Norman  ecclesiastics  in  their  place. 
The  new  archbishop  did  much  to  restore  dis- 
cipline, and  William's  own  efforts  were  no 
doubt  partly  directed  by  a  real  desire  for  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  realm.  But  the 
foreign  origin  of  tlie  new  prelates  cut  them  off 
from  the  flocks  they  ruled  and  bound  them 
firmly  to  the  foreign  throne;  while  their  inde- 
pendent position  was  lessened  by  a  change 
%vbich  seemed  intended  to  preserve  it.  Ecclesi- 
astical cases  had  till  now  been  decided,  like 
civil  cases,  in  shire  or  hundred  court,  where  the 
bishop  sate  side  by  side  with  ealdorman  or 
sheriff.  They  were  now  withdrawn  from  it  to 
the  separate  court  of  the  bishop.  The  change 
was  pregnant  with  future  trouble  to  the  Crown ; 
but  for  the  moment  it  told  mainly  in  removing 
the  bishop  from  his  traditional  contact  with< 
the  popular  assembly  and  in  effacing  the 
memory  of  the  original  equality  of  the  religious 
with  the  civil  power. 

In  any  struggle  with  feudalism  a  national 
king,  secure  of  the  support  of  the  Church,  and 
backed  by  the  royal  hoard  at  Winchester,  stood 
in  different  case  from  the  merely  feudal  sov- 
eigns  of  the  Continent.  The  difference  of 
power  was  seen  as  soon  as  the  Conquest  was 
fairl}'  over  and  the  struggle  which  William  had 
anticipated  open  between  the  baronage  and  the 
Crown.  The  wisdom  of  his  policy  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  earldoms  which  had 
overshadowed  the  throne  was  shown  in  an  at- 
tempt at  their  restoration  made  in  1075  by  Rog- 
er, the  son  of  his  minister  William  Fitz-Osbern, 
and  by  the  Breton,  Ralf  de  Guader,  whom  the 
King  had  rewarded  for  his  services  at  Senlac 
with  the  earldom  of  Norfolk.  The  rising  was 
quickly  suppressed,  Roger  thrown  into  prison, 
and  Ralf  driven  over  sea.  The  intrigues  of 
the  baronage  soon  found  another  leader  in  Will- 
iam's half-brother,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Un- 
der pretense  of  aspiring  by  arms  to  the  papacy 
Bishop  Odo  collected  money  and  men,  but  the 
treasure  was  at  once  seized  by  the  royal  officers 
and  the  Bishop  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the 
court.  Even  at  the  King's  bidding  no  oflScer 
would  venture  to  seize  on  a  prelate  of  the 
Church;  and  it  was  with  his  own  hands  that 
William  was  forced  to  effect  his  arrest.  The 
Conqueror  was  as  successful  against  foes  from 
without  as  against  foes  from  within.  The  fear 
of  the  Danes,  which  had  so  long  hung  like  a 
thunder-cloud  over  England,  passed  away  be- 
fore the  host  which  William  gathered  in  1085 
to  meet  a  great  armament  assembled  by  King 
Cnut.  A  mutiny  dispersed  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  the  murder  of  its  King  removed  all  peril 
from  the  North.  Scotland,  already  humbled 
by  William's  invasion,  was  bridled  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  strong  fortress  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne;  and  after  penetrating  with  his  army  to 


the  heart  of  Wales  the  King  commenced  its 
systematic  reduction  by  settling  three  of  his 
great  barons  along  the  frontier.  It  was  not  till 
his  closing  years  that  William's  unvarying  suc- 
cess was  troubled  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  theNor- 
man  baronage  unde»his  son  Robert  and  by  an 
attack  whicii  he  was  forced  to  meet  in  1087  from 
France.  Its  King  mocked  at  the  Conqueror's 
unwieldy  bulk  and  at  the  sickness  which  bound 
him  to  his  bed  at  Rouen.  ''Jffiag  William  has 
as  long  a  lying-in,"  laughed  wHip,  "as  a  wom- 
an behind  her  curtains."  "When  I  get  up," 
William  swore  grimly,  "  I  will  go  to  "mass  in 
Philip's-land  and  bring  a  rich  offering  for  my 
churching.  I  will  offer  a  thousand  caudles  for 
my  fee.  Flaming  brands  shall  they  be,  and 
steel  shall  glitter  over  the  fire  tliey  make."  At 
harvest-tide  town  and  hamlet  flaring  into  ashes 
along  the  French  border  fulfilled  the  ruthless 
vow.  But  as  the  King  rode  down  the  steep 
street  of  Mantes  which  he  had  given  to  the 
fiames  his  horse  stumbled  among  the  embers, 
and  WUIiam  was  flung  heavily  against  his  sad- 
dle. He  was  borne  home  to  Rouen  to  die.  The 
sound  of  the  minster  bell  woke  him  at  dawn  as 
he  lay  in  the  convent  of  St.  Gervaise,  overlook- 
ing the  city^it  was  the  hour  of  prime — and 
stretching  out  his  hands  in  prayer  the  King 
passed  quietly  away.  Death  itself  took  its 
color  from  the  savage  solitude  of  his  life.  Priests 
and  nobles  fled  as  the  last  breath  left  him,  and 
the  Conqueror's  body  lay  naked  and  lonely  on 
the  floor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

■^HE  NORMAN  KINQS.- 

1085—1154. 

With  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  passed  the 
terror  which  had  held  the  barons  in  awe,  while 
the  severance  of  his  dominions  roused  their 
hopes  of  successful  resistance  to  the  stern  rule 
beneath  which  they  had  bo%ved.  William  be- 
queated  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son  Robert; 
but  William  the  Red,  his  second  son,  hastened 
with  his  father's  ring  to  England  where  the  in- 
fluence of  Lanfranc  secured  him  the  crown. 
The  baronage  seized  the  opportunity  to  rise  in 
arms  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of 
Robert,  whose  weakness  of  character  gave  full 
scope  for  the  growth  of  feudal  independence; 
and  Bishop  Odo,  now  freed  from  prison,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt.  The  new 
King  was  thrown  almost  wholly  on  the  loyalty 
of  his  English  subjects.  But  the  national 
stamp  which  AVilliam  had  given  to  his  kingship 
told  at  once.  The  English  rallied  to  the  royal 
standard;  Bishop  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  the 
one  surviving  Bishop  of  English  blood,  de- 
feated the  insurgents  in  the  West;  ■nhile  the 
King,  summoning  the  freemen  of  country  and 
town  to  his  host  under  pain  of  being  branded 
as  "nithing"  or  worthless,  advanced  with  a 
large  force  against  Rochester  where  the  barons 
were  concentrated.  A.  plague  which  broke  out 
among  the  garrison  forced  them  to  capitulate, 
and  as  the  prisoners  passed  through  the  royal 
army  cries  of  "  gallows  and  cord  "  burst  from 
the  English  ranks.  The  failure  of  a  later  con- 
spiracy whose  aim  was  to  set  on  the  throne  a 
kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle, with  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
its  head,  Robert  Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, brought  home  at  last  to  the  baron- 
age their  helplessness  in  a  strife  with  the  King. 
The  genius  of  the  Conqueror  had  saved  Eng- 
land from  the  danger  of  feudalism.  But  he 
had  left  as  weighty  a  danger  in  the  power 
which  trod  feudalism  under  foot.  The  power 
of  the  Crown  was  a  purely  personal  power,  re- 
strained under  the  Conqueror  by  his  own  high 
sense  of  duty,  but  capable  of  becoming  a  pure 
despotism  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  The  nobles 
were  at  his  feet,  and  the  policy  of  his  minister, 
Bi.shop  Flambard  of  Durham,  loaded  their 
estates  with  feudal  obligations.  Each  tenant 
was  held  as  bound  to  appear  if  needful  thrice  a 
year  at  the  royal  court,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  or 
rent  on  succession  to  his  estate,  to  contribute 
aid  in  case  of  the  King's  capture  in  war  or  the 
knighthood  of  the  King's  eldest  son  or  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  An  heir  who 
was  still  a  minor  passed  into  the  King's  ward- 
ship, and  all  profit  from  his  lands  went  during 
the  period  of  wardship  to  the  King.  If  the 
estate  fell  to  an  heiress,  her  hand  was  at  the 
King's  disposal  and  was  generally  sold  by  him 
to  the  highest  bidder.  These  rights  of  "mar- 
riage "  and  "  wardship  "  as  well  as  the  exaction 
of  aids  at  the  royal  will  poured  wealth  into  the 
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treasury  while  they  impoverished  and  fettered 
the  baronatre.  A  fresh  source  of  revenue  was 
found  in  the  Church.  The  same  principles  of 
feudal  dependence  were  applied  to  its  lauds  as 
to  those  of  the  nobles;  and  during  the  vacancy 
of  a  see  or  abbey  its  profits,  like  those  of  a 
minor,  were  swept  into  the  royal  hoard. 
William's  protJigacy  and  extravagance  soon 
tempted  him  to  abuse  this  resource,  and  so 
steadily  did  he  refuse  to  appoint  successors  to 
prelates  whom  death  removed  that  at  the  close 
of  his  reign  one  archhishoprick,  four  bishop- 
ricks,  and  eleven  abbeys  were  found  to  be 
without  pastors. 

Vile  as  was  this  system  of  extortion  and  mis- 
rule but  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  protest 
against  it.  Lanfranc  had  been  followed  in  his 
abbey  at  Bee  by  the  most  famous  of  his 
scholars,  Anselm  of  Aosta,  an  Italian  like  him- 
self. Friends  as  they  were,  no  two  men  could 
be  more  strangely  unlike.  Anselm  had  grown 
to  manhood  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  his  mount- 
ain-valley, a  tender-hearted  poet-dreamer,  with 
a  soul  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows  above  him,  and 
an  intelligence  keen  and  clear  as  the  mountain- 
air.  The  whole  temper  of  the  man  was  painted 
in  a  dream  of  his  youth.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
though  heaven  lay,  a  stately  palace,  amid  the 
gleaming  hill-peaks,  while  the  women  reaping 
in  the  cornfields  of  the  valley  became  harvest- 
maidens  of  its  King.  They  reaped  idly,  and 
Anselm,  grieved  at  their  sloth,  hastily  climbed 
the  mountain-side  to  accuse  them  to  their  lord. 
As  he  reached  the  palace  the  King's  voice  called 
him  to  his  feet  and  he  poured  forth  his  tale; 
then  at  the  royal  bidding  bread  of  an  unearthly 
whiteness  was  set  before  him,  and  he  ate  and 
was  refreshed.  The  dream  passed  with  the 
morning;  but  the  sense  of  heaven's  nearness  to 
earth,  the  fervid  loyalty  to  the  service  of  his 
Lord,  the  tender  restfulnessand  peace  in  the  Di- 
vine presence  which  it  reflected  lived  on  in  the 
life  of  Anselm.  Wandering  like  other  Italian 
scholars  to  Normandy,  he  became  a  mouk 
under  Lanfranc,  and  on  his  teaclier's  removal 
to  higher  duties  succeeded  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  No  teacher  has  ever 
thrown  a  greater  spirit  of  love  into  his  toil. 
"  Force  your  scholars  to  improve!"  he  burst  out 
to  another  teacher  who  relied  on  blows  and 
compulsion.  "Did  you  ever  see  a  craftsman 
fashion  a  fair  image  out  of  a  golden  plate  by 
blows  alone?  Does  he  not  now  gently  press  it 
and  strike  it  with  his  tools,  now  with  wise  art 
yet  more  gently  raise  and  shape  it?  What  do 
your  scholars  ftirn  into  under  this  ceaseless 
beating';"  "They  turn  only  brutal,"  was  the 
reply.  "You  have  bad  luck,"  was  the  keen 
answer,  "  in  a  training  that  only  turns  men  into 
beasts."  The  worst  natures  softened  before 
this  tenderness  and  patience.  Even  the  Con- 
queror, so  harsh  and  terrible  to  others,  became 
another  man.  gracious  and  easy  of  speech,  with 
Anselm.  But  amidst  his  absorbing  cares  as  a 
teacher,  the  Prior  of  Bee  found  time  for  philo- 
sophical speculations  to  which  we  owe  the  scien- 
tific inquiries  which  built  up  the  theology  ot 
the  middle  ages.  His  famous  works  were  the 
first  attempts  of  any  Christian  thinker  to  elicit 
the  idea  ot  God  from  the  very  nature  of  the  hu- 
man reascin.  His  passion  for  abstruse  thought 
robbed  him  of  food  and  sleep.  Sometimes  he 
could  hardly  pray.  Often  the  night  was  a  long 
watch  till  he  could  seize  his  conception  and 
write  it  on  the  wax  tablets  which  lay  beside 
him.  But  not  even  a  fever  of  intense  thought 
such  as  this  could  draw  Auselm's  heart  from  its 
passionate  tenderness  and  love.  Sick  monks  in 
the  infirmary  could  relish  no  drink  save  the 
juice  which  his  hand  squeezed  for  them  from 
the  grape-bunch.  In  the  later  days  of  his  arch- 
hishoprick a  hare  chased  by  the  hounds  took 
refuge  under  his  horse,  and  his  gentle  voice 
grew  loud  as  he  forbade  a  huntsman  to  stir  in 
the  chase  while  the  creature  darted  off  again  to 
the  woods.  Even  the  greed  of  lands  ifor  the 
Church  to  which  so  many  religious  men  yield- 
ed found  its  characteristic  rebuke  as  the  battling 
lawyers  in  such  a  suit  saw  Anselm  quietly  close 
his  eyes  in  court  and  go  peacefully  to  sleep. 

A  sudden  impulse  of  the  Red  King  drew  the 
abbot  from  these  quiet  studies  into  the  storms 
of  the  world.  The  see  of  Canterbury  had  long 
been  left  without  a  Primate  when  a  dangerous 
illness  frightened  the  King  into  the  promotion 
ot  Anselm.  The  Abbot,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  he  in  England  on  the  business  of  his 
house,  was  dragged  to  the  royal  couch  and  the 
cross  forced  into  his  hands.  But  William  had 
no  sooner  recovei-ed  from  his  sickness  than  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent 


whose  meek  and  loving  temper  rose  into  firm- 
ness and  grandeur  when  it  fronted  the  tyranny 
of  the  King.  Much  of  the  struggle  between 
William  and  the  Archbishop  turned  on  ques- 
tions such  as  the  right  of  investiture,  which 
have  little  bearing  on  our  history,  but  the  par- 
ticular question  at  issue  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  fact  of  a  contest  at  all.  The  boldness 
of  Anselm's  atiitude  not  only  broke  the  tradi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  servitude  but  infused 
through  the  nation  at  large  a  new  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. The  real  character  of  the  strife 
appears  in  the  Primate's  answer  when  his  re- 
monstrances against  the  lawless  exactions  from 
the  Church  were  met  by  a  demand  for  a  present 
on  his  own  promotion,  and  his  first  offer  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  contemptuously  refused. 
"  Treat  me  as  a  free  man,"  Anselm  replied, 
"and  I  devote  myself  and  all  that  I  have  to 
your  service,  but  if  you  treat  me  as  a  slave  you 
shall  have  neither  me  nor  mine."  A  burst  df 
the  Red  King's  fury  drove  the  Archbishop  from 
court,  and  he  finally  decided  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, but  his  example  had  not  been  lost,  and  the 
close  of  William's  reign  found  a  new  spirit  of 
freedom  in  England  with  which  the  greatest  of 
the  Conqueror's  sons  was  glad  to  make  terms. 
His  exile  however  left  William  without  a  check. 
Supreme  at  home,  he  was  full  of  ambition 
abroad.  As  a  soldier  the  Red  King  was  little 
inferior  to  his  father.  Normandy  had  been 
pledged  to  him  by  his  brother  Robert  in  ex- 
change for  a  sum  which  enabled  the  Duke  to 
march  in  the  first  Crusade  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  a  rebellion  at  Le  Mans  was 
subdued  by  the  fierce  energy  with  which  Will- 
iam flung  himself  at  the  news  of  it  into  the  first 
boat  he  found,  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  face 
of  a  storm.  "  Kings  never  drown,"  he  replied 
contemptuously  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
followers.  Homage  was  agiin  wrested  from 
Malcolm  by  a  march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  that  king  threw  Scot- 
land into  a  disorder  which  enabled  an  army 
under  Eadgar  ^Etheling  to  establish  Edgar,  the 
son  of  Margaret,  as  an  English  feudatory  on 
the  throne.  In  Wales  AVilliam  was  less  tri- 
umphant, and  the  terrible  losses  inflicted  on 
the  heavy  Norman  cavalry  in  tlie  fastnesses  of 
Snowdon  forced  him  to  fall  back  on  the  slower 
hut  wiser  policy  of  the  Conqueror.  But  tri- 
umph and  defeat  alike  ended  in  a  strange  and 
tragical  close.  In  1100  the  Red  King  was  found 
dead  by  peasants  in  a  glade  of  the  New  Forest, 
with  the  arrow  either  of  a  hunter  or  an  assassin 
in  his  breast. 

Robert  was  at  this  moment  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  where  his  bravery  had  redeemed 
much  of  his  earlier  ill-fame,  and  the  English 
crown  was  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Henry 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  who 
clung  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  union 
of  their  estates  on  both  sides  the  Channel  under 
a  single  ruler.  Their  attitude  threw  Henry,  as 
it  had  thrown  Rufus,  on  the  support  of  the  En- 
glish, and  the  two  great  measures  which  fol- 
lowed his-coronation.  his  grant  ot  a  charter,  and 
his  marriage  with  Matilda,  mark  the  new  re- 
lation which  this  support  brought  about  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  King.  Henry's 
Cliarter  is  important,  not  merely  as  a  direct 
precedent  for  the  great  Charter  of  John,  but  as 
the  first  limitation  on  the  despotism  established 
by  the  Conqueror  and  carried  to  such  a  height 
by  his  son.  The  "  evil  customs  "  by  which  the 
Red  King  had  enslaved  and  plundered  the 
Church  were  explicitly  renounced  in  it,  the  un- 
limited demands  made  by  both  the  Conqueror 
and  his  son  on  the  baronage  exchanged  for 
customary  fees,  while  the  rights  of  the  people 
itself,  though  recognized  more  vaguely,  were 
not  forgotten.  The  barons  were  held  to  do 
justice  to  their  under-tenants  and  to  renounce 
tyrannical  exactions  from  them,  the  King,  I 
promising  to  restore  order  and  the  "law  of 
Edward,"  the  old  constitution  of  the  realm, 
with  the  changes  which  his  father  had  intro- 
duced. His  marriage  gave  a  significance  to 
these  promises  which  the  meanest  English  peas- 
ant could  understand.  Edith,  or  Matilda,  was 
the  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  iEthel- 
ing.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  nunnery 
of  Romsey  by  its  abbess,  her  aunt  Christina, 
and  the  veil  which  she  had  taken  there  formed 
an  obstacle  to  her  union  with  the  King 
which  was  only  removed  by  the  wisdom  of 
Anselm.  While  Flambard,  the  embodiment 
of  the  Red  King's  despotism,  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  the  Archbishop's  recall  had  been 
one  of  Henry's  first   acts  after  his  accession. 


Matilda  appeared  before  his  court  to  tell  her 
tale  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness.  She 
had  been  veiled  in  her  childhood,  she  asserted, 
only  to  save  her  from  the  insults  of  the  rude 
soldiery  who  infested  the  land,  had  flung  the 
veil  from  her  again  and  again,  and  had  yielded 
at  last  to  the  unwomanly  taunts,  the  actual 
blows  of  her  aunt.  "As  often  as  I  stood  in 
her  presence,"  the  girl  pleaded,  "  I  wore  the 
veil,  trembling  as  1  wore  it  with  indignation 
and  grief.  But  as  soon  as  I  could  get  out  of 
her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it  from  my  head, 
fling  it  on  the  ground,  and  trample  it  under 
foot.  That  was  the  way,  and  none  other,  in 
which  I  was  veiled."  Anselm  at  once  declared 
her  free  from  conventual  bonds,  and  the  shout 
of  the  English  multitude  when  he  .set  the 
crown  on  Matilda's  brow  drowned  the  murmur 
of  Churchman  or  of  baron.  The  mockery  of 
the  Norman  nobles,  who  nicknamed  the  King 
and  his  spouse  Godric  and  Godgifu,  was  lost  in 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Conquest  an  English  sovereign 
sat  on  the  English  throne.  The  blood  of  Cer- 
dic  and  Alfred  was  to  blend  itself  with  that 
of  Rolf  and  the  Conqueror.  Henceforth  it 
was  impossible  that  the  two  peoples  should  re- 
main parted  from  each  other;  so  quick  indeed 
was  their  union  that  the  very  name  ot  Norman 
had  passed  away  in  half  a  century,  and  at  the 
accession  of  Henry's  grandson  it  was  Impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  descendants  of 
the  conquerors  and  those  of  the  conquered  at 
Senlac. 

Charter  and  marriage  roused  an  enthusiasm, 
among  his  subjects  which  enabled  Henry  to 
defy  the  claims  of  his  brother  and  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  nobles.  Early  in  1101  Robert 
landed  at  Portsmouth  to  win  the  crown  in 
arms.  The  great  barons  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception stood  aloof  from  the  King.  But  the 
Norman  Duke  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
an  English  army  which  gathered  at  Anselm's 
summons  round  Henry's  standard.  The  tem- 
per of  the  English  had  rallied  from  the  panic 
of  Senlac.  The  soldiers  who  came  to  fight  for 
their  King  "  nowise  feared  the  Normans."  As 
Henry  rode  along  their  lines  showing  tliem  how 
to  keep  firm  their  shield-wall  against  the  lances 
of  Robert's  knighthood,  he  was  met  with 
shouts  for  battle.  But  King  and  Duke  alike 
shrank  from  a  contest  in  which  the  victory  of 
either  side  would  have  undone  the  Couqueror's 
work.  The  one  saw  his  effort  was  hopeless, 
the  other  was  only  anxious  to  remove  his  rival 
from  the  realm,  and  by  a  peace  which  the 
Count  of  Meulan  negotiated  Robert  recognized 
Henry  as  King  of  England  while  Henry  gave 
up  his  fief  in  the  Cotentin  to  his  brother  the 
Duke.  Robdi-t's  retreat  left  Henry  free  to  deal 
sternly  with  the  barons  who  had  forsaken  him. 
Robert  de  Lacy  was  stripped  of  his  manors  in 
Yorkshire;  Robert  Malet  was  driven  from  his 
lands  in  Suffolk;  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil  lost  his 
vast  estates  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a 
pilgrim.  But  greater  even  than  these  was 
Robert  of  Belesme,  the  son  of  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery, who  held  in  England  the  earldoms  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  while  in  Normandy 
he  was  Count  of  Ponthieu  and  AlenQon.  Rob- 
ert stood  at  the  head  of  the  baronage  in  wealth 
and  power:  and  his  summons  to  the  King's 
Court  to  answer  for  his  refusal  of  aid  to  the 
King  was  answered  by  a  haughty  defiance. 
But  again  the  Norman  baronage  had  to  feel  thfe^ 
strength  which  English  loyalty  gave  to  the 
Crown.  Sixty  thousand  Englishmen  followed 
Henry  to  the  attack  of  Robert's  strongholds 
along  the  Welsh  border.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  nobles  about  the  King,  conscious  that 
Robert's  fall  left  them  helpless  in  Henry's 
hands,  strove  to  bring  about  a  peace.  The 
English  soldiers  shouted  "  Heed  not  these  trait- 
ors, our  lord  King  Henry,"  and  with  tlie  peo- 
ple at  his  back  the  King  stood  firm.  Only  an 
early  surrender  saved  Robert's  life.  He  was 
suffered  to  retire  to  his  estates  in  Normandy, 
but  his  English  lands  were  confiscated  to  the 
Crown.  "  Rejoice,  King  Henry,"  shouted- the 
English  soldiers,  "  for  you  began  to  be  a  free 
King  on  that  day  when  you  conquered  Robert 
of  Belesme  and  drove  him  from  the  land." 
Master  of  bis  own  realm  and  enriched  by  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  ruined  barons  Henry 
crossed  into  Normandy,  whe  e  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  Duke  had  alienated  the  clergy  and 
tradesfolk,  and  where  the  outrages  of  nobles 
like  Robert  of  Belesme  forced  the  more  peace- 
ful classes  to  call  the  King  to  their  aid.  In 
1106  his  forces  met  those  of  his  brother  on  the 
field  of   Tenchebray,  and  a  decisive  English 
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■victory  on  Norman  soil  avenged  the  shame  of 
Hastin,es.  The  conquered  duchy  became  a 
dependency  of  tlie  English  crown,  and  Henry's 
energies  were  frittered  away  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  crushing  its  revolts,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  French,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
nephew  William  ihe  son  of  Robert,  to  regain 
the  crown  which  his  father  had  lost. 

With  the  victory  of  Tenchebray  Henry  was 
free  to  enter  on  that  work  of  administration 
which  was  to  make  his  reign  memorable  in  our 
Listory.  Successful  as  his  wars  had  been  he 
was  in  heart  no  warrior  but  a  statesman,  and 
Jiis  greatness  showed  itself  less  in  the  field  than 
in  the  council  chamber.  His  outer  bearing  like 
■  his  inner  temper  stood  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  his  father.  Well  read,  accomplished, 
easy  and  fluent  of  speech,  the  lord  of  a  harem 
of  mistresses,  the  center  of  a  gay  court  where 
poet  and  jongleur  found  a  home,  Henry  re- 
mained cool,  self-possessed,  clear-sighted,  hard, 
methodical,  loveless  himself,  and  neither  seek- 
ing nor  desiring  his  people's  love,  but  wringing 
from  them  their  gratitude  and  regard  by  sheer 
dint  of  good  government.  His  work  of  order 
■was  necessarily  a  costly  work;  and  the  steady 
pressure  of  his  taxation,  a  pressure  made  the 
Larder  by  local  famines  and  plagues  during  his 
reigu,  has  left  traces  of  the  grumbling  it  roused 
in  the  paires  of  the  English  Chronicle.  But 
even  Ihe  Chronicler  is  forced  to  own  amidst  his 
grumblings  that  Henry  "  was  a  good  man,  and 
great  was  the  awe  of  him.''  He  had  little  of  his 
father's  creative  genius,  of  that  far-reaching 
originality  by  which  the  Conqueror  stamped 
himself  and  his  vvill  on  the  very  fabric  of  our 
history.  But  he  Jiad  the  passion  for  order,  the 
love  of  justice,  the  faculty  of  organization,  the 
power  of  steady  and  unwavering  rule,  which 
was  needed  to- complete  Ihe  Conqueror's  work. 
His  aim  was  peace,  and  the  title  of  the  Peace- 
loving  King  which  was  given  him  at  his  death 
showed  with  what  a  steadiness  and  constancy 
he  carried  out  his  aim.  In  Normandy  indeed 
his  work  was  ever  and  anon  undone  by  out- 
breaiis  of  its  baronage,  outbreaks  sternly  re- 
pressed only  that  the  work  might  be  patiently 
and  calmly  taken  up  again  where  it  had  been 
broken  off.  But  in  England  his  will  was  car- 
ried out  with  a  perfect  success.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  land  had  rest.  With- 
out, the  Scots  were  held  in  friendship,  the 
Welsh  were  bridled  by  a  steady  and  well- 
planned  scheme  of  gradual  conquest.  Within, 
the  license  of  the  baronage  was  held  sternly 
down,  and  justice  secuied  for  all.  "  He  gov- 
erned with  a  strong  hand,"  says  Orderic,  but 
the  strong  hand  was  the  hand  of  a  king,  not  of 
a  tyrant.  "  Great  was  the  awe  of  him,"  writes 
the  annalist  of  Peterborough.  "No  man  durst 
ill-do  to  another  in  his  days.  Peace  he  made 
for  man  and  beast."  Pitiless  as  were  the  blows 
he  aimed  at  the  nobles  who  withstood  him,  they 
were  blows  which  his  English  subjects  felt  to 
be  struck  in  tlieir  cause.  "  While  he  mastered 
by  policy  the  foremost  counts  and  lords  and  the 
boldest  tyrants,  he  ever  cherished  and  protected 
peaceful  men  and  men  of  religion  and  men  of 
the  middle  class."  What  impressed  observers 
most  was  the  unswerving,  changeless  temper  of 
his  rule.  The  stern  justice,  the  terrible  punish- 
ments he  inflicted  on  all  who  broke  his  laws, 
were  parts  of  a  fixed  system  which  differed 
widely  from  the  capricious  severity  of  a  mere 
despot.  Hardly  less  impressive  was  his  un- 
varying success.  Heavy  \is  were  the  blows 
which  destiny  leveled  at  him.  Henry  bore  and 
rose  unconquered  from  all.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  the  proudest  barons  lay  bound  and  blinded 
in  his  prison.  His  hoard  grew  greater  and 
greater.  Normandy,  toss  as  she  might,  lay 
helpless  at  his  feet  to  the  last.  In  England  it 
■was  only  after  his  death  that  men  dared  mutter 
what  evil  things  tliey  had  thought  of  Henry  the 
Peace-lover,  or  censure  the  pitilessness,  the 
greed,  and  the  lust  which  had  blurred  the  wis- 
dom and  splendor  of  his  rule. 

His  vigorous  administration  carried  out  into 
detail  the  system  of  government  which  the 
Conqueror  had  sketched.  The  vast  estates 
which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  through  revolt 
and  forfeiture  were  granted  out  to  new  men 
dependent  on  royal  favor.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
great  feudatories  whom  he  had  crushed  Henry 
built  up  a  class  of  lesser  nobles,  whom  the  older 
barons  of  the  Conquest  looked  down  on  in 
scorn,  but  who  were  strong  enough  to  form  a 
counterpoise  to  their  influence  while  they  fur- 
Dislied  the  Crown  with  a  class  of  useful  admin- 
istrators whom  Henry  employed  as  his  sheriffs 
and  judges.  A  new  organization  of  justice  aod 


finance  -bound  the  kingdom  more  tightly  to- 
gether in  Henry's  grasp.  The  Clerks  of  Ihe 
Royal  Chapel  were  formed  into  a  body  of 
secretaries  or  royal  ministers,  whose  head  bore 
the  title  of  Chancellor.  Above  them  stood  the 
Justiciar,  or  Lieutenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom, who  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the  King 
acted  as  Regent  of  the  realm,  and  whose  staff, 
selected  from  the  barons  connected  with  the 
royal  household,  were  formed  into  a  Supreme 
Court  of  the  realm.  The  King's  Court,  as  this 
was  called,  permanently  represented  the  whole 
court  of  royal  vassals  which  had  hitherto 
been  summoned  thrice  in  the  year.  As  the 
royal  council,  it  revised  and  registered  laws, 
and  "counsel  and  consent,"  though  merely 
formal,  preserved  tho  principle  of  the  older 
popular  legislation.  As  a  court  of  justice  it 
formed  the  highest  court  of  appeal:  it  could 


rents  were  settled  by  a  detachment  of  barons 
from  the  court  who  made  the  circuit  tff  the 
shires,  and  whose  fiscal  visitations,  led  to  the 
judicial  visitations,  the  "judges'  circuits," 
which  still  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  our 
legal  system. 

Measures  such  as  these  changed  the  whole 
temper  of  the  Norman  rule.  It  remained  a  des- 
potism, but  from  this  moment  it  was  a  despot- 
ism regulated  and  held  in  check  by  the  forms 
of  administrative  routine.  Heavy  as  was  the 
taxation  under  Heury  the  First,  terrible  as  was 
the  sufferiog  throughout  his  reign  from  famine 
and  plague,  the  peace  and  order  which  his  gov- 
ernment secured  through  thirty  years  won  a 
rest  for  the  land  in  which  conqueror  and  con- 
quered blended  into  a  single  people  and  in 
which  this  people  slowly  moved  forward  to  a 
new  freedom.     But  while  England  thus  rested 


call  up  any  suit  from  a  lower  tribunal  on  the 
application  of  a  suitor,  while  the  union  of 
several  sheriffdoms  under  some  of  its  members 
connected  it  closely  with  the  local  courts.  As 
a  financial  body,  its  chief  work  lay  in  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenue.  In  this 
capacity  it  took  the  name  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  from  the  chequered  table,  much  like 
a  chess-board,  at  which  it  sat  and  on  which 
accounts  were  rendered.  In  their  financial 
capacity  its  justices  became  "  barons  of  the 
Exchequer."  Twice  every  year  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  appeared  before  these  barons  and 
rendered  the  sum  of  the  fixed  rent  from  royal 
domains,  the  Danegeld  or  land  tax,  the  fines  of 
the  local  courts,  the  feudal  aids  from  the 
baronial  estates,  which  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  royal  revenue.  Local  disputes  respecting 
these  payments  or  the  assessment  of  the  town- 


in  peace  a  terrible  blow  broke  the  fortunes  ot 
her  King.  In  1120  his  son,  William  the  "  ^th- 
eling,"  with  a  crowd  of  nobles  accompanied 
Henry  on  his  return  from  Normandy;  but  the 
White  ship  in  which  he  embarked  lingered  he- 
I  hind  the  rest  of  the  royal  fleet  till  the  guards  of 
I  the  King's  treasure  pressed  its  departure  It 
had  hardly  cleared  the  harbor  when  the  ship'i 
side  struck  on  a  rock,  and  in  an  instant  it  sank 
beneath  the  waves.  One  terrihle  cry,  ringing 
through  the  silence  of  the  night,  was  heard  by 
the  royal  fleet;  but  it  was  not  till  the  morning 
that  the  fatal  news  reached  the  King.  Stern  as 
he  was,  Henry  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and 
rose  never  to  smile  again.  He  had  no  other 
son,  and  the  circle  of  his  foreign  foes  closed 
round  him  the  more  fiercely  tha:  William,  the 
son  of  his  captive  brother  Robert,  was  now  his 
natural  heir.     Henry  hated  William  while  he 
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loved  his  own  daughter  Maud,  who  had  been 
married  to  tlie  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  but 
who  nad  been  restored  by  his  death  to  her  fa- 
ther's court.  The  succession  of  a  woman  was 
new  in  English  history;  it  was  strange  to  a 
feudal  baronage.  But  when  all  hope  of  issue 
from  a  second  wife  whom  he  wedded  was  over 
Henry  forced  priests  aud  nobles  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Maud  as  their  future  mistress,  and 
afhaneed  her  to  Geotlry  the  Plandsome.  the  son 
of  the  one  foe  whom  he  dreaded,  Count  Fulk 
of  Anjou. 

The  marriage  of  Matilda  was  but  a  step  in  the 
wonderful  liistory  by  which  the  descendants  of 
a  Breton  woodman  become  masters  not  of  Anjou 
only,  hut  of  Touraiue,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  of 
Gascony  and  Auvergne,  of  Acquitaine  and 
Normandy,  and  sovereigns  at  last  of  the 
great  realm  which  Normandy  had  won.  The 
legend  of  the  father  of  their  races  carries  us 
back  to  the  times  of  our  own  yElfred,  when 
the  Danes  were  ravagiug  along  Loire  as  they 
ravaged  along  Thames.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Breton  border,  in  the  debateable  land  be- 
tween France  and  Britanny,  dwelt  Tortulf  the 
Forester,  half  -  brigand,  half -hunter  as  the 
gloomy  days  went,  living  in  free  outlaw-fash- 
ion in  the  woods  about  Rennes.  Tortulf  had 
learned  in  his  rough  forest  school  "how  to 
strike  the  foe,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  to 
bear  hunger  and  toil,  summer's  heal  and  win- 
ter's frost,  how  to  fear  nothing  save  ill-fame." 
Following  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Danes,  the  woodman  won  broad  lands 
along  Loire,  and  his  son  Ingelger,  who  had  swept 
the  Northmen  from  Touraine  and  the  land  to  the 
west,  which  they  had  burned  and  wasled  into  a 
vast  solitude,  became  the  tirst  Count  of  Anjou. 
But  the  tale  of  Tortulf  and  Ingleger  is  a  mere 
creation  of  some  twelfth  century  jonsrleur. 
The  earliest  Count  whom  history  recognizes  is 
Fulk  the  Red.  Fulk  attached  himself  to  the 
Dukes  of  France  who  were  now  drawing  nearer 
to  the  throne,  and  in  888  received  from  them  in 
guerdon  the  we->tern  portion  of  Anjou  which 
lay  across  the  Mayenne.  The  story  of  his  son 
is  a  story  of  peace,  breaking  like  a  quiet  idyll 
the  war-storms  of  his  liouse.  Alone  of  his  race 
Fulk  tlie  Good  waged  no  wars;  his  delight  was 
to  sit  in  the  choir  of  Tours  and  to  be  called 
"  Canon."  One  Martinmas  eve  Fulk  was  sing- 
ing there  in  clerkly  guise  when  the  French  King, 
Lewis  d'Outremer,  entered  the  church,  "He 
sings  like  a  priest,"  lausrhed  the  King  as  his 
nobles  pointed  mockingly  to  the  figure  of  the 
Count-Canon.  But  Fulk  was  ready  with  his 
reply.  "  Know,  my  lord,"  wrote  the  Count  of 
Anjou.  ''that  a  king  unlearned  is  a  crowned  ass  " 
Fulk  was  m  fact  no  priest,  but  a  busy  ruler, 
governing,  enforcing  peace,  and  carrying  jus- 
tice to  every  corner  of  the  wasted  land.  To 
him  alone  of  his  race  men  gave  the  title  of  "  the 
Good." 

Hampered  by  revolt,  himself  in  character  lit- 
tle mure  than  a  bold,  dashing  soldier,  Fulk's 
sou,  Geoffry  Greygown,  sank  almost  into  a  vas- 
sal of  his  powerful  neighbors,  the  Counts  of 
Blois  and  Champagne.  I5ut  this  vassalage  was 
roughly  shaken  off  by  his  successor.  Fulk 
Nerra,  Fulk  the  Black,  is  the  greatest  of  the 
Angevins,  the  first  in  whom  we  can  trace  that 
marked  type  of  character  which  their  house 
■was  to  preserve  through  two  hundred  years. 
He  was  without  natural  affection.  Li  his  youth 
he  burnt  a  wife  at  the  stake,  and  legend  told 
how  he  led  her  to  her  doom  decked  out  in  his 
gayest  attire  In  his  old  age  he  waged  his  bit- 
terest war  against  his  son,  and  exacted  from 
him  when  vanquished  a  humiliation  which  men 
reserved  for  the  deadliest  of  their  foes.  "  You 
are  conquered,  you  are  conquered!"  shouted  Ihe 
old  man  in  fierce  exultation,  as  Geoffry,  bridled 
and  saddled  like  a  beast  of  burden,  crawled  for 
pardon  to  his  father's  feet.  In  Fulk  first  ap- 
peared that  low  type  of  superstition  which 
startled  even  superstitious  ages  in  the  early 
Plantagenels.  Robher  as  he  was  of  Church 
lands,  and  contemptuous  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, the  fear  of  the  end  of  the  world  drove 
Fulk  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Barefoot  and  with 
the  strokes  of  Ihe  scourge  falling  heavily  on  his 
shoulders,  the  Count  had  himself  dragged  by  a 
halter  through  the  streets  of  .Jerusalem,  and 
courted  the  doom  of  martyrdom  by  his  wild 
oulcrics  of  penitence.  He  rewarded  the  fidelity 
of  Herbert  of  Le  Mans,  whose  aid  saved  him 
from  utlerriiin,  by  entrapping  him  inlocaptivity 
and  robbing  him  of  his  lands.  He  secured  the 
terrified  friendship  of  the  French  King  by  dis- 
patching twelve  assassins  to  cut  down  before  his 
eyes  the  minister  who  had  troubled  it.  Familiar 


as  the  age  was  with  treason  and  rapine  and 
blood,  it  recoiled  from  the  cool  cynicism  of  his 
crimes,  and  believed  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to 
have  been  revealed  against  the  union  of  the 
worst  forms  of  evil  in  Fulk  the  Black.  But 
neither  the  wrath  of  Heaven  nor  the  curses  of 
men  broke  with  a  single  mishap  the  fifty  years 
of  his  success. 

At  his  accession  in  987  Anjou  was  the  least 
important  of  the  greater  provinces  of  France. 
At  his  death  in  1040  it  stood,  if  not  in  e.xtent, 
at  least  in  real  power,  first  among  them  all. 
Cool-headed,  clear-sighted,  quick  to  resolve, 
quicker  to  strike,  Fulk's  career  was  one  long 
series  of  victories  over  all  his  rivals.  He  was  a 
consummate  general,  and  he  had  the  gift  of 
personal  bravery,  which  was  denied  to  some  of 
his  greatest  descendants.  There  was  a  moment 
in  the  first  of  his  battles  when  the  day  seemed 
lost  for  Anjou;  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  Bretons 
drew  the  Angevin  horsemen  into  a  line  of  hid 
den  pit-falls,  and  the  Count  himself  was  flung 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Dragged  from  the  med 
ley  of  men  and  horses,  he  swept  down  almost 
singly  on  the  foe  "as  a  storm-wind"  (so  rang 
the  piean  of  the  Angevins)  "sweeps  down  on 
the  thick  corn-rows,"  and  the  field  was  won. 
But  to  these  qu.alities  of  the  warrior  he  added  a 
power  of  political  organization,  a  capacity  for 
far-reaching  combinations,  a  faculty  of  states- 
manship, which  became  the  heritage  of  his  race, 
and  lifted  them  as  high  above  the  Intellectual 
level  of  the  rulers  of  their  time  as  their  shameless 
wickedness  degraded  them  below  the  level  of 
man.  His  overthrow  of  Britanny  on  the  field 
of  Conquereux  was  followed  by  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  Southern  Touraine;  a  victory  at 
Pontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  house  of  Blois;  the 
seizure  of  Saumur  completed  his  conquests  in 
the  south,  while  Northern  Touraine  was  won 
bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the  Angevin. 
The  treacherous  seizure  of  its  Count,  Herbert 
Wakedog,  left  Maine  at  his  mercy. 

His  work  of  conquest  was  completed  by  his 
son.  Geoffry  Martel  wrested  Tours  from  the 
Count  of  Blois,  and  by  the'seizure  of  Le  Mans 
brought  his  border  to  the  Norman  frontier. 
Here  however  his  advance  was  checked  by  the 
genius  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  with  his 
death  the  greatness  of  Anjou  camefor  awhile  to 
an  end.  Stripped  of  Maine  by  the  Normans  and 
broken  by  dissensions  within,  the  weak  and 
profligate  rule  of  Fulk  Rechin  left  Anjou  pow- 
erless. But  in  1109  it  woke  to  fresh  energy  with 
the  accession  of  his  son,  Fulk  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  urging  the  turbulent  Norman  nobles  to 
revolt,  now  supporting  Robert's  son,  William, 
in  his  strife  with  his  uncle,  offering  himself 
throughout  as  the  loj'al  supporter  of  the  French 
kingdom  which  was  now  hemmed  in  on  almost 
every  side  by  the  forces  of  the  English  king  and 
of  his  allies  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Champagne, 
Fulk  was  the  one  enemy  ■whom  Henry  tlie  First 
really  feared.  It  was  to  disarm  his  restless  hos- 
tility that  the  King  gave  the  hand  of  Matilda  to 
Geoffry  the  Handsome.  But  the  hatred  between 
Norman  and  Angevin  had  been  too  bitter  to 
make  such  a  marriage  popular,  and  the  secrecy 
with  which  it  was  brought  about  was  held  by 
the  barons  to  free  them  from  the  oath  they  had 
previously  sworn.  As  no  baron  if  he  was  son- 
less  could  give  a  husband  to  his  daughter  save 
with  his  lord's  consent,  the  nobles  held  by  a 
strained  analogy  that  their  own  assent  was  need- 
ful to  the  marriage  of  Maud.  Henry  found  a 
more  pressing  danger  in  the  greed  of  her  hus- 
band Geoffry,  whose  habit  of  wearing  the  com- 
mon broom  of  Anjou,  the  planta  genista,  in  his 
helmet  gave  him  tlie  title  of  Plantagenet.  His 
claims  ended  at  last  in  intrigues  with  the  Nor- 
man nobles,  and  Henry  hurried  to^the  border  to 
meet  an  Angevin  invasion ;  but  the  plot  broke 
down  at  his  presence,  the  Angevins  retired,  and 
at  Ihe  close  of  1135  the  old  King  withdrew  to 
the  Forest  of  Lyons  to  die. 

"God  give  him,"  wrote  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  from  Henry's  death-bed,  "  the  peace  he 
loTed."  AVith  him  indeed  closed  the  long 
peace  of  the  Norman  rule.  An  outburst  of  an- 
archy followed  on  the  news  of  his  departure, 
and  in  ihe  midst  of  the  turmoil  Earl  Stephen, 
his  nephew,  appeared  at  Ihe  gates  of  London. 
Stephen  was  a  son  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter, 
Adela,  who  hnd  married  a  Count  of  Blois;  he 
h.ad  been  brought  up  at  the  Enirlish  court,  had 
been  made  Count  of  Mortain  by  Henry,  had 
become  Count  of  Boulogne  by  his  marriage, 
and  as  head  of  the  Norman  baronage  had  been 
the  first  to  pledge  himself  to  support  Matilda's 
succession.  But  his  own  claim  as  nearest  male 
heir  of  the  Conqueror's  blood  (for  his  cousin, 


the  son  of  Robert,  had  fallen  some  years  before 
in  Flanders)  was  supported  by  his  personal 
popularity;  mere  swordsman  as  he  was,  his 
good-humor,  his  generosity,  his  very  prodigal- 
ity made  Stephen  a  favorite  with  all.  No  noble 
however  had  as  j"et  ventured  to  join  him  nor 
had  any  town  opened  its  gates  when  London 
poured  out  to  meet  him  ■with  uproarious  wel- 
come. Neither  baron  nor  prelate  was  present 
to  constitute  a  National  Council,  but  the  great 
city  did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  place.  The 
voice  of  her  citizens  had  long  been  accepted  as 
representative  of  the  popular  assent  iu  the 
election  of  a  king;  hut  it  marks  the  progress  of 
English  independence  under  Henry  that  Lon- 
don now  claimed  of  itself  the  right  of  election. 
Undismayed  by  the  absence  of  the  hereditary 
counselors  of  the  crown  its  "Aldermen  and 
wise  folk  gathered  together  the  folkmoot,  and 
these  providing  at  their  own  will  for  the  good 
of  the  realm  unanimonsly  resolved  to  choose  a 
king."  The  solemn  deliberation  ended  in  the 
choice  of  Stephen,  the  citizens  swore  to  defend 
the  King  with  money  and  blood,  Stephen  swore 
to  apply  his  whole  strength  to  the  pacification 
and  good  government  of  the  realm.  It  was  in 
fact  the  new  union  of  conquered  and  conquer- 
ors into  a  single  England  that  did  Stephen's 
work.  The  succession  of  Maud  meant  the  rule 
of  Geoffry  of  Anjou,  and  to  Norman  as  to 
Englishman  the  rule  of  Angevin  was  a  foreign 
rule.  The  welcome  Stephen  won  at  London 
and  Winchester,  his  seizure  of  the  royal  treas- 
ure, the  adhesion  of  the  Justiciar  Bishop  Roger 
to  his  cause,  the  reluctant  consent  of  Ihe  Arch- 
bishop, the  hopelessness  of  aid  from  Anjou 
where  Geoffry  was  at  this  moment  pressed  by 
revolt,  the  need  above  .all  of  some  king  to  meet 
the  outbreak  of  anarchy  which  followed 
Henrys  death,  secured  Stephen  the  voice  of 
the  baronage.  He  was  crowned  at  Christmas- 
tide;  and  soon  joined  by  Robert  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, a  bastard  son  of  Henry  and  the  chief  of 
his  nobles;  while  the  issue  of  a  charter  from 
Oxford  in  1136,  a  charter  which  renewed  the 
dead  king's  pledge  of  good  government,  prom- 
ised another  Henry  to  the  realm.  The  charter 
surrendered  all  forests  made  in  the  last  reign  as 
a  sop  to  the  nobles,  it  conciliated  the  Church  by 
granting  freedom  of  election  and  renouncing 
all  rights  to  the  profits  of  vacant  churches,  it 
won  the  people  by  a  pledge  to  abolish  the  tax 
of  Danegeld. 

The  king's  first  two  years  were  j'ears  of  suc- 
cess and  prosperity.  Two  risings  of  barons  la 
the  east  and  west  were  easily  put  down,  and  in 
1137  Stephen  passed  into  Normandy  and  se- 
cured the  Duchy  against  an  attack  from  Anjou. 
But  already  the  elements  of  trouble  were  gath- 
ering round  him.  Stephen  was  a  mere  soldier, 
with  few  kingly  qualities  save  that  of  a  soldier's 
bravery;  and  the  realm  soon  began  to  slip  from 
his  grasp.  He  turned  against  himself  the  jeal- 
ous dread  of  foreigners  to  which  he  owed  his 
accession  by  surrounding  himself  W'ith  hired 
knights  from  Flanders;  he  drained  the  treasury 
by  creating  new  earls  endowed  witli  pensions 
from  it,  and  recruited  his  means  by  base  coin- 
age. His  consciousness  of  the  gathering  storm 
only  drove  Stephen  to  bind  his  friends  to  him 
by  suffering  them  to  fortify  castles  and  to  re- 
new Ihe  feudal  tyranny  which  Henry  had  struck 
down.  But  the  long  reign  of  the  dead  king 
had  left  the  Crown  so  strong  that  even  yet  Ste- 
phen could  bold  his  own.  A  plot  which  Robert 
of  Gloucester  had  been  weaving  from  the  out- 
set of  his  reign  came  indeed  to  a  head  in  1138, 
and  the  Earl's  revolt  stripped  Stephen  of  Caen 
and  half  Normandy.  But  when  his  partisans  in 
England  rose  in  the  south  and  the  west  and  the 
King  of  Scots,  whose  friendship  Stephen  had 
bought  in  the  opening  of  his  reign  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Carlisle,  poured  over  the  northern  bor- 
der, the  nation  stood  firmly  by  the  King.  Ste- 
phen himself  marched  on  the  western  rebels, 
and  soon  left  them  few  strongholds  save  Bristol. 
His  people  fought  for  him  in  the  north.  The 
pillage  and  cruellies  of  Ihe  wild  tribes  of  Gallo- 
way and  the  Highlands  roused  Ihe  spirit  of  the 
Yorkshiremen.  Baron  and  freeman  gathered 
at  York  round  Archbishop  Thurstan  and 
marched  to  the  field  of  Northallerton  to  await 
the  fiie.  The  sacred  banners  of  Sf.  Cuthbert 
of  Durham,  St.  Peler  of  York,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon  hung  from 
a  pole  fixed  in  a  four-wheeled  car  which  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  host.  The  first  onset  of 
David's  host  was  a  terrible  one.  "  I  who  wear 
no  armor,"  shouted  the  chief  of  the  Galwegians, 
"  will  go  as  far  this  day  as  any  one  with  breast- 
plate of   mail;"   his   men  charged  with   wild 
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shouts  of  "Albin,  Albin,"  and  were  followed 
by  the  Normiia  knighthood  of  the  Lowlands. 
But  their  repulse  was  complete ;  the  tierce  hordes 
dashed  in  vain  against  the  close  English  ranks 
around  the  Standard,  and  the  whole  army  fled  in 
confusion  to  Carlisle. 

Weak  indeed  as  Stephen  was,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  Henry  still  did  its  work. 
Roger  remained  justiciar,  his  son  was  chancel- 
lor, his  nephew  Nigel,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  was 
treasurer.  Finance  and  juslice  were  thus  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  single  family  •which 
preserved  amidst  the  deepening  misrule  some- 
thing of  the  old  orderand  rule,  and  which  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  "new  men,"  whom  Henry 
had  raised  into  importance  and  made  the  in- 
struments of  his  will.  These  new  men  were 
still  weak  by  the  side  of  the  older  nobles;  and 
conscious  of  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  with  which 
they  were  regarded  they  followed  in  self-defense 
the  example  which  the  barons  were  setting  in 
building  and  fortifying  castles  on  their  domains. 
Roger  and  his  house,  the  objects  from  their 
ofBcial  position  of  a  deeper  grudge  than  any, 
were  carried  away  by  the  panic.  The  justiciar 
and  his  son  fortified  their  castles,  and  it  was 
only  with  a  strong  force  at  their  back  that  the 
prelates  appeared  at  court.  Their  attituiJt  was 
one  to  rouse  Stephen's  jealousy,  and  the  news 
of  Matilda's  purpose  of  invasion  lent  strength 
to  the  doubts  which  the  nobles  cast  on  their 
fidelit}^  AH  the  weak  violence  of  the  King's 
temper  suddenly  broke  out.  He  seized  Roger 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  when 
they  appeared  at  Oxford  in  June,  1139,  and 
forced  them  to  surrender  their  strongholds. 
Shame  broke  the  justiciar's  heart;  he  died  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  nephew  Nigel  of  Ely 
was  driven  from  the  realm.  But  the  fall  of 
this  house  shattered  the  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  King's  court  and  the  Exchequer 
ceased  to  work  at  a  moment  when  the  landing 
of  Earl  Robert  and  the  Empress  Matilda  set 
Stephen  face  to  face  with  a  danger  greater  than 
he  had  yet  encountered,  while  the  clergy 
alienated  by  the  arrest  of  the  Bishops  and  the 
disregard  of  their  protests,  stood  angrily  aloof. 

The  three  bases  of  Henry's  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  sul)jection  of  the  baronage  to  the  law, 
the  good-will  of  the  Church,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  justice  and  finance,  were  now  utterly 
ruined;  and  for  the  seventeen  years  which 
passed  from  this  hour  to  the  Treaty  of  Walling- 
ford  England  was  given  up  to  the  miseries  of 
civil  war.  The  country  was  divided  between 
the  adherents  of  the  two  rivals,  the  West  sup- 
porting Matilda,  London  and  the  East  Stephen. 
A  defeat  at  Lincoln  in  1141  left  the  latter  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Matilda 
was  received  throughout  the  laud  as  its  "  Lady." 
But  the  disdain  with  which  she  repulsed  the 
claim  of  London  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  older 
privileges  called  its  burghers  to  arms;  her  re- 
solve to  hold  Stephen  a  prisoner  roused  his 
party  again  to  life,  and  she  was  driven  to  Ox- 
ford to  be  besieged  there  in  1143  by  Stephen 
himself,  who  had  obtained  his  release  in  ex- 
change for  Earl  Robert  after  the  capture  of  the 
Earl  in  a  battle  at  Devizes.  She  escaped  from 
the  castle,  but  with  the  death  of  Robert  her 
struggle  became  a  hopeless  one,  and  in  1146  she 
■withdrew  to  Normandy.  The  war  was  now  a 
mere  chaos  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The  royal 
power  came  to  an  end.  The  royal  courts  were 
suspended,  for  not  a  baron  or  bishop  would  come 
at  the  King's  call.  The  bishops  met  in  council 
to  protest,  but  their  protests  and  excommunica- 
tions fell  on  deafened  ears.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  in  her  history  England  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  baronage,  and  their  outrages  showed  from 
what  horrors  the  stern  rule  of  the  Norman  kings 
had  saved  her.  Castles  sprang  up  everywhere. 
"They  filled  the  land  with  castles,"  says  the 
terrible  annalist  of  the  time.  "They  greatly 
oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them 
work  at  these  castles,  and  when  they  were 
finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  ai^ed 
men."  In  each  of  these  robber-holds  a  petty 
tyrant  ruled  like  a  king.  The  strife  for  the 
Crown  had  broken  into  a  medley  of  feuds  be- 
tween baron  and  baron,  for  none  could  brook  an 
equal  or  a  superior  in  his  fellow.  They  fought 
"among  themselves  with  deadly  hatred,  they 
spoiled  the  fairest  lands  with  fire  and  rapine;  in 
what  had  been  the  most  fertile  of  counties  they 
destroyed  almost  all  the  provision  of  bread." 
For  fight  as  they  might  with  one  another,  all 
were  at  one  in  the  plunder  of  the  land.  Towns 
were  put  to  ransom.  Villages  were  sacked  and 
burned.  All  who  were  deemed  to  have  goods, 
whether  men  or  women,  were  carried  off  and 


flung  into  dungeons  and  tortured  till  they  yield- 
ed up  their  wealth.  No  ghastlier  picture  of  a 
nation's  misery  has  ever  been  painted  than  that 
which  closes  the  English  Chronicle  whose  last 
accents  falter  out  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  time. 
"  They  hanged  up  men  by  their  feet  and  smoked 
them  with  foul  smoke.  Some  were  hanged  up 
by  their  thumbs,  others  by  the  head,  and  burn- 
ing things  were  hung  on  to  their  feet.  They 
put  knotted  strings  about  men's  beads,  and 
writhed  them  till  they  went  to  the  brain.  They 
put  men  into  prisons  where  adders  and  snakes 
and  toads  were  crawling,  and  so  they  tormented 
them.  Some  they  put  into  a  chest  short  and 
narrow  and  not  deep  and  that  had  sharp  stones 
within,  and  forced  men  therein  so  that  they 
broke  all  their  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles 
were  hateful  and  grim  things  called  rachen- 
teges,  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do 
to  carry.  It  was  thus  made:  it  was  fastened  to 
a  beam  and  had  a  sharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's 
neck  and  throat,  so  that  he  might  noways  sit, 
or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  he  bore  all  the  iron.  Many 
thousands  they  starved  with  hunger." 

It  was  only  after  years  of  this  feudal  anarchy 
that  England  was  rescued  from  it  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Church.  The  political  influence  of  the 
Chui'ch  had  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  Con- 
quest: for  pious,  learned  and  energetic  as  the 
bulk  of  the  Conqueror's  bishops  were,  they 
were, not  Englishmen.  Till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First  no  Englishman  occupied  an  English 
see.  This  severance  of  the  higher  clergy  from 
the  lower  priesthood  and  from  the  people  went 
far  to  paralyze  the  constitutional  influence  of 
the  Church.  Anselm  stood  alone  against  Rufus, 
and  when  Anselm  was  gone  no  voice  of  ecclesi- 
astical freedom  broke  the  silence  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First.  But  at  the  close  of  Henry's 
reign  and  throughout  the  reigu  of  Stephen 
England  was  stirred  by  the  first  of  those  great 
religious  movements  which  it  was  to  experience 
afterwards  in  the  preaching  of  the  Friars,  the 
Lollardisni  of  Wyclif,  the  Reformation,  the 
Puritan  enthusiasm,  and  the  mission  work  of 
the  Wesleys.  Everywhere  in  town  and  country 
men  banded  themselves  together  for  prayer: 
hermits  flocked  to  the  woods:  noble  and  churl 
welcomed  the  austere  Cistercians,  a  reformed 
offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  order,  as  they  spread 
over  the  moors  and  forests  of  the  North.  A 
new  spirit  of  devotion  woke  the  slumbers  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the 
home  of  the  noble  and  the  trader.  London  took 
its  full  share  in  the  revival.  The  city  was  proud 
of  its  religion,  its  thirteen  conventual  and  more 
than  a  hundred  parochial  churches.  The  new 
impulse  changed  its  very  aspect.  In  the  mid^t 
of  the  city  Bishop  Richard  busied  himself  with 
the  vast  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  which 
Bishop  Maurice  had  begun;  barges  came  up  the 
river  with  stone  from  Caen  for  the  great  arches 
that  moved  the  popular  wonder,  while  street 
and  lane  were  being  leveled  to  make  room  for 
its  famous  church-yard.  Rahere,  a  minstrel  at 
Henry's  court,  raised  the  Priory  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew beside  Smithfield.  Alfune  built  St. 
Giles's  at  Cripplegate.  The  old  English  Cnich- 
teuagild  surrendered  their  soke  of  Aldgate  as 
a  site  for  the  new  priory  of  the  Holy  'Trinity. 
The  tale  of  this  house  paints  admirably  the  tem- 
per of  the  citizens  at  the  time.  Its  founder. 
Prior  Newman,  built  church  and  cloister  and 
bought  books  and  vestments  in  so  liberal  a  fash- 
ion That  no  mone3'  remained  to  buy  bread.  The 
canons  were  at  their  last  gasp  when  the  city- 
j  folk,  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they  passed 
[  round  the  cioi.'i'ter  in  their  usual  Sunday  pro- 
I  cession,  saw  the  tables  laid  but  not  a  single  loaf 
!  on  them.  "  Here  is  a  fine  set  out,"  said  fheciti- 
zens;  "but  where  is  the  bread  to  come  from?" 
I  The  women  who  were  present  vowed  each  to 
bring  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  there  was  soon 
bread  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  priory  and 
its  priests. 

We  see  the  strength  of  the  new  movement  in 
the  new  class  of  ecclesiastics  whom  it  forced 
on  to  the  stage.  Wen  like  Archbishop  Theobald 
drew  whatever  influence  they  wielded  from  a 
belief  in  their  holiness  of  life  and  unselfishness 
of  aim.  The  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased 
as  the  new  impulse  bound  prelacy  and  people 
together,  and  at  the  moment  we  have  reached 
its  power  was  found  strong  enough  to  wrest 
England  out  of  the  chaos  of  feudal  mis- 
rule. In  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign  his 
brother  Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
had  been  appointed  in  1139  Papal  Legate  for  the 
realm,  had  striven  to  supply  the  absence  of  any 
royal  or  national  authority  by  convening  synods 
of  bishops,  and  by  asserting  the  moral  right  of 


the  Church  to  declare  sovereigns  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  The  compact  between  king  and 
people  which  became  a  party  of  constitutional 
law  in  the  Charter  of  Henry  had  gathered  new 
force  in  the  Charter  of  Stephen,  but  its  legiti- 
mate consequence  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
crown  for  the  execution  of  the  compact  was  first 
drawn  out  by  these  ecclesiastical  counsels. 
From  their  alternate  depositions  of  Stephen 
aud  Matilda  flowed  the  after  depositions  of  Ed- 
ward and  Richard,  and  the  solemn  act  by  which 
the  succession  was  changed  in  (he  case  of 
James.  Extravagant  and  unauthorized  as  their 
expression  of  it  may  appear,  they  expressed  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  good  government.  Henry 
of  Winchester  however,  "half  monk,  half  sol- 
dier," as  he  was  called,  possessed  too  little  re- 
ligious influence  to  wield  a  really  spiritual  pow- 
er, and  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  Stephen's 
reign  that  the  nation  really  found  a  moral  lead- 
er in  Theobald,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Theobald's  ablest  agent  and  adviser  was  Thom- 
as, the  son  of  Gilbert  Beket.  a  leading  citizen, 
and,  it  is  said.  Portreeve  of  London,  the  site  of 
whose  house  is  still  marked  by  the  Mercers' 
chapel  in  Cheapside.  His  mother  Rohese  was  a 
type  of  the  devout  woman  of  her  day;  she 
weighed  her  boy  every  year  on  his  birthday 
against  money,  clothes  and  provisions  which  she 
gave  to  the  poor.  Thomas  grew  up  amidst  the 
Norman  barons  and  clerks  who  frequented  his 
father's  house  with  a  genial  freedom  of  charac- 
ter tempered  by  the  Norman  refinement;  he 
passed  from  the  school  of  Merton  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  returned  to  fling  himself 
into  the  life  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  lime. 
Tall,  handsome,  bright-eyed,  ready  of  wit  and 
speech,  his  firmness  of  temper  showed  itself  in 
his  very  sports;  to  rescue  his  hawk  which  had 
fallen  into  the  water  he  once  plunged  into  a 
millrace  and  was  all  but  crushed  bj'  the  wheel. 
The  loss  of  his  father's  wealth  drove  him  to  the 
court  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  he  soon  be- 
came the  Primate's  confidant  in  his  plans  for 
the  rescue  of  England. 

The  natural  influence  which  the  Primate 
would  have  exerted  was  long  held  in  suspense 
by  the  superior  position  of  Bishop  Henry  of 
Winchester  as  Papal  Legate;  but  this  office 
ceased  with  the  Pope  who  granted  it,  and 
when  in  1150  it  was  transferred  to  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  Theobald  soon  made  his  weight 
felt.  The  long  disorder  of  the  realm  was  pro- 
ducing its  natural  reaction  in  exhaustion  and 
disgust,  as  well  as  in  a  general  craving  for  re- 
turn to  the  line  of  hereditary  succession  whose 
(  breaking  seemed  the  cause  of  the  nation's  woes. 
But  the  growth  of  their  son  Henry  to  manhood 
set  naturally  aside  the  pretentions  both  of 
Count  Geoffry  and  Matilda.  Young  as  he  was 
Henry  already  showed  the  cool  long  sighted 
temper  which  was  to  be  his  characteristic  on 
the  throne.  Foiled  in  an  early  attempt  to  grasp 
the  crown,  he  looked  quietly  on  at  the  disorder 
which  was  doing  his  work  till  the  death  of  his 
father  at  the  close  of  1151  left  him  master  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  his  marriage  with  its  duchess, 
Eleanor  of  Poitou,  added  Acquitaine  to  his  do- 
minions. Stephen  saw  the  gathering  storm, 
aud  strove  to  meet  it.  He  called  on  the  bishops 
and  baronage  to  secure  the  succession  of  his 
son  Eustace  by  consenting  to  his  association 
with  him  in  the  kingdom.  Buf  the  moment 
was  now  come  for  Theobald  to  play  his  part. 
He  was  already  negotiating  through  Thomas  of 
London  with  Henry  and  the  Pope;  he  met 
Stephen's  plans  b^'  a  refusal  to  swear  fealty  to 
his  son,  and  the  bishops,  in  spUe  of  Stephen's 
threats,  went  with  their  head.  The  blow  was 
soon  followed  by  a  harder  one.  Thomas,  as 
Theobald's  agent,  invited  Henry  to  appear  in 
England,  and  thougli  the  Duke  disappointed 
Ills  supporters'  hopes  by  the  scant}'  number  of 
1  men  he  brought  with  him  in  1153.  his  weakness 
'  proved  in  the  end  a  source  of  strength.  It  was 
j  not  to  foreigners,  men  said,  that  Henry  owed 
j  his  success  but  to  the  arms  of  Engli>hmen.  An 
I  English  army  gathered  round  him,  aud  as  the 
i  hosts  of  Stephen  and  the  Duke  drew  together  a 
i  battle  seemed  near  which  would  decide  the  fate 
'of  the  realm.  But  Theobald  who  was  now 
I  firmly  supported  by  the  greater  barons  again 
I  interfered  and  forced  the  rivals  to  an  ag'ree- 
ment.  To  the  excited  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  it  seemed  as  if  the  nobles  were  simply 
playing  their  own  g:ime  in  the  proposed  settle- 
ment and  striving  to  preserve  their  power  by  a 
balance  of  masters.  The  suspicion  was  proba- 
bly groundless,  but  all  fear  vanished  with  the 
death  of  Eustace,  who  rode  off  from  his  father's 
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camp,  maddened  with  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  to 
die  ia  August,  smilteu,  as  men  beJieved,  by  the 
hand  of  God  for  his  plunder  of  abbeys.  The 
gi'ouiid  was  now  clear,  and  in  November  the 
treaty  of  Wallingford  abolislied  the  evils  of  the 
long  anarchy.  The  castles  were  to  be  razed, 
'the  crown  lands  resumed,  the  foreign  merce- 
naiies  banished  from  the  country,  and  sherills 
appointed  to  restore  order.  Stephen  was  recog- 
nized as  King,  and  in  tuni  recognized  Henry  as 
kis  heir.  The  Duke  received  at  Oxford  the 
fealty  of  the  barons,  and  passed  into  Normandy 
in  the  spring  of  115-i.  The  worlv  of  reforma- 
tion had  already  begun.  Steplien  resented  in- 
deed the  pressure  which  Henry  put  on  him  to 
enforce  the  destruction  of  the  castles  built  dur- 
ing the  anarchy ;  but  Stephen's  resistance  was  but 
the  pettish  outbreak  of  a  ruined  man.  He  was 
in  fact  fast  drawing  to  the  grave;  and  on  his 
death  in  October  1154  Henry  returned  to  take 
the  crown  without  a  blow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IIENRY  THE  SECOND. 
1154—1189. 

Young  as  he  was,  and  he  had  reached  but  his 
twenty  lirst  year  when  he  returned  to  England 
as  its  King,  Henry  mounted  the  throne  with  a 
purpose  of  government  which  his  reign  carried 
steadily  out.  His  practical,  serviceable  frame 
suited  the  hardest  worker  of  his  time.  There 
wat  something  in  his  build  and  look,  in  the 
square  stout  form,  the  tiery  face,  the  close- 
cropped  hair,  the  prominent  eyes,  the  bull 
neck,  the  coarse  strong  h^inds,  the  bowed  legs, 
that  marked  out  the  keen,  stirring, coarse-fibered 
man  of  busine.ss.  "  He  never  sits  |down,"  said 
one  who  observed  him  closely;  "he  is  always 
en  his  legs  from  morning  till  night."  Orderly 
in  business,  careless  of  appearance,  sparing  in 
diet,  never  resting  or  giving  his  servants  rest, 
chatty,  inquisitive,  endowed  with  a  singular 
charm  of  address  and  strength  of  memory,  ob- 
stinate in  love  or  hatred,  a  fair  scholar,  a  great 
hunter,  his  general  air  that  of  a  rough,  passion- 
ate, busy  man,  Henry's  personal  character  told 
directly  on  the  character  of  his  reign.  His  ac 
cession  marks  the  period  of  amalgamation  when 
neighborhood  and  traffic  and  intermarriage 
drew  Englishmen  and  Normans  into  a  single  peo- 
ple. A  national  feeling  was  thus  springing  up 
Ijefore  which  the  barriers  of  the  older  feudalism 
were  to  be  swept  away.  Henry  had  even  less 
reverence  for  the  feudal  past  than  the  men  of  his 
day ;  he  was  indeed  utterly  without  the  imagi- 
nation and  reverence  which  enable  mea  to 
sympathize  with  any  past  at  all.  He  had  a 
practical  man's  impatience  of  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  reforms  by  the  older 
constitution  of  the  realm,  nor  could  he  under- 
stand other  men's  reluctance  to  purchase  un- 
doubted improvements  by  the  sacrifice  of  .cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  by-gone  days.  Without 
any  theoretical  hostility  to  the  co  ordinate  pow- 
ers of  the  state,  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfectly 
reasonable  and  natural  course  to  trample  either 
baronage  or  Church  under  foot  to  gain  his  end 
of  good  government.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
remedy  for  such  anarchy  as  England  had  en- 
dured under  Stephen  lay  in  the  establishment 
of  a  kingly  rule  unembarrassed  by  any  privi 
leges  of  order  or  class,  administered  by  royal 
servants,  and  in  whose  public  administration 
the  nobles  acted  simply  as  delegates  of  the  sov- 
ereign. His  work  was  to  lie  in  the  organization 
of  judicial  and  administrative  reforms  which 
realized  this  idea.  But  of  the  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  were  teuding  in  the 
same  direction  he  knew  nothing.  What  he  did 
for  the  moral  and  social  impulses  which  were 
telling  on  men  about  him  was  simply  to  let 
them  alone.  Religion  grew  more  and  more 
identified  with  patriotism  under  the  eyes  of  a 
King  who  whispered,  and  scribbled,  and  looked 
at  picture-books  during  mass,  who  never  con 
fessed,  and  cursed  God  m  wild  frenzies  of  blas- 
phemy. Great  peoples  formed  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  round  a  sovereign  who 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  hold  to- 
gether an  Empire  which  the  growth  of  nation- 
ality must  inevitably  destroy.  There  is  through- 
out a  tragic  grandeur  in  the  irony  of  Henry's 
po.«ilion,  that  of  a  Sforzaof  the  fifteenth  century 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  twelfth,  building  \ip  by 
patience  and  policy  and  craft  a  dominion  alien  to 
the  deepest  sympathies  of  his  age,  and  fated  to 
be  swept  away  in  the  end  by  popular  forces  to 
whose  existence  his  very  cleverness  and  activity 
blinded  him.    But  whether  by  the  anti-liational 


temper  of  his  general  system  or  by  the  admin- 
istrative reforms  of  his  English  rule  his  policy 
did  more  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors  to 
prepare  England  for  (he  unity  and  freedom 
which  the  fall  of  his  house  was  to  reveal. 

He  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  Church.  Hi.s  first  work  was  to  re 
pair  the  evils  which  England  had  endured  till 
his  accession  by  the  restoration  of  the  system  of 
Henry  the  First;  and  it  was  with  the  aid  and 
coun.sel  of  Theobald  that  the  foreign  marauders 
were  driven  from  the  realm,  the  new  castles  de- 
molished in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baron- 
age, the  King's  Court  and  Exchequer  restored. 
Age  and  infirmity  however  warned  the  Primate 
to  retire  from  the  post  of  minister,  and  his 
power  fell  into  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
hands  of  Thomas  Beket,  who  had  long  acted  as 
his  confidential  adviser  and  was  now  made 
Chancellor.  Thomas  won  the  personal  favor  of 
the  King.  The  two  young  men  had,  in  Theo- 
bald's words,  "but  one  heart  and  mind;" 
Henry  jested  in  the  Chancellor's  hall,  or  tore 
his  cloak  from  his  shoulders  in  rough  horse-play 
as  they  rode  through  the  streets.  He  loaded  his 
favorite  with  riches  and  honors,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  Thdmas  in  any  degree 
influenced  his  system  of  rule.  Henry's  policy 
seems  for  good  or  evil  to  have  been  throughout 
his  own.  His  work  of  reorganization  went 
steadily  on  amidst  troubles  at  home  and  abroad. 
Welsh  outbreaks  forced  him  in  11.57  to  lead  an 
army  over  the  border;  and  a  crushing  rcpul.oe 
showed  that  he  was  less  skillful  as  a  general 
than  as  a  statesman.  The  next  year  saw  him 
drawn  across  the  Channel,  where  he  was  already 
master  of  a  third  of  the  present  Prance.  Anjou 
and  Touraine  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
Maine  and  Normandy  from  his  mother,  he  gov- 
erned Britauny  through  his  brother,  while  the 
seven  provinces  of  the  South,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  the  Limousin,  the  Angou 
mois,  and  Guienne,  belonged  to  his  wife.  As 
Duchess  of  Aquitaine  Eleanor  had  claims  on 
Toulouse,  and  these  Henry  prepared  in  1159  to 
enforce  by  arms.  But  the  campaign  was  turned 
to  the  profit  of  his  reforms.  He  had  already  be- 
gun the  work  of  bringing  the  baronage  within 
the  grasp  of  the  law  by  .sending  judges  f:oui 
the  Exchequer  year  after  year  to  exact  the 
royal  dues  and  administer  the  King's  justice 
even  in  castle  and  manor.  He  now  attacked  its 
military  influence.  Each  man  who  held  lands 
of  a  certain  value  was  bound  to  furnish  a  knight 
for  his  lord's  service;  and  the  barons  thus  held 
a  body  of  trained  soldiers  at  their  disposal. 
When  Henry  called  his  chief  lords  to  serve  in 
tRe  war  of  Toulouse,  he  allowed  the  lower  ten- 
ants to  commute  their  service  for  sums  payable 
to  the  royal  treasury  under  the  name  of 
"scutage,"  or  shield-money.  The  "Great 
Scutage"  did  much  to  disarm  the  baronage, 
while  it  enabled  the  King  to  hire  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  his  service  abroad.  Again  however 
he  was  luckless  in  war.  King  Lewis  of  France 
threw  himself  into  Toulouse.  Conscious  of  the 
ill-compacted  nature  of  his  wide  dominion, 
Henry  shrank  from  an  open  contest  with  his 
suzerain:  he  withdrew  his  forces,  and  the 
quarrel  ended  in  1160  by  a  formal  alliance  and 
the  betrothal  <if  his  eldest  son  to  the  daughter  of 
Lewis. 

Henry  returned  to  his  English  realm  to  regu- 
late the  relations  of  the  state  with  the  Church. 
These  rested  in  the  main  on  the  system  estab 
lished  by  the  Conqueror,  and  with  that  system 
Henry  had  no  wish  to  meddle.  But  he  was 
resolute  that,  baron  or  priest,  all  should  be 
equal  before  the  law;  and  he  had  no  more 
mercy  for  clerical  than  for  feudal  immuni- 
ties. The  immunities  of  the  clergy  indeed 
were  becoming  a  hindrance  to  public  justice. 
The  clerical  order  in  the  middle  ages  extended 
far  beyond  the  priesthood;  it  included  in 
Henry's  day  the  whole  of  the  professional  and 
educated  classes.  It  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  co-«rts  alone;  but  bodily 
punishment  could  only  be  inflicted  by  officers 
of  the  lay  courts,  and  so  great  had  the  jealousy 
between  clergy  and  laity  become  that  the 
bishops  no  longer  sought  civil  aid  but  restricted 
them.selves  to  the  purely  spiritual  punishments 
of  penance  and  deprivation  of  orders.  Such 
penalties  formed  no  effectual  check  upon 
crime,  and  while  preserving  the  Church  courts 
the  King  aimed  at  the  delivery  of  convicted 
offenders  to  secular  punishment.  For  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  designs  he  sought  an  agent  in 
Thomas  the  Chancellor.  Thomas  had  now 
been  his  minister  for  eight  years,  and  had 
fought  bravely  in  the  war  against  Toulouse  at 


the  head  of  the  seven  hundred  knights  who 
formed  his  household.  But  the  King  had  other 
work  for  him  than  war.  On  Theobald's  death 
in  1162  he  forced  on  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
his  election  as  Archbishop.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  appointment  the  dramatic  temper 
of  the  new  Primate  flung  its  whole  energy  into 
the  part  he  set  himself  to  play.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  Henry's  purpcse  he  pointed  with 
a  laugh  to  his  gay  court  attire:  "  You  are 
choosing  a  fine  dress  "  he  said  "  to  figure  at  the 
head  of  your  Canterbury  monks;"  once  monk 
and  Archbishop  he  passed  v.-ith  a  fevered 
earnestness  from  luxury  to  asceticism ;  and  a 
visit  to  the  Council  of  Tours  in  1163,  where  the 
highest  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
were  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Third, 
strengthened  his  purpose  of  struggling  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  His  change  of  at- 
titude encouraged  his  old  rivals  at  court  to  vex 
him  with  petty  law-suits,  but  no  breach  had 
come  with  the  King  till  Henry  proposed  that 
clerical  convicts  should  be  punished  by  the  civil 
power.  Thomas  refused;  he  would  only  con- 
sent that  a  clerk,  once  degraded,  should  for 
after  offenses  suffer  like  a  layman.  Both 
parties  appealed  to  the  "customs"  of  the 
i  realm;  and  it  was  to  state  these  "  customs"  that 
a  court  was  held  in  1164  at  Clarendon  near 
Marlborough. 

The  report  presented  by  bishops  and  barons 
formed  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  a  code 
which  in  the  bulk  of  its  provisions  simply  re- 
enacted  the  system  of  the  Conqueror.  Every 
election  of  bishop  or  abbot  was  to  take  place 
before  royal  oificers,  in  the  King's  chapel,  and 
with  the  King's  assent.  The  prelate  elect  was 
bound  to  do.  homage  to  the  King  for  his  lands 
before  consecration,  and  to  hold  his  lands  as  a 
barony  from  the  King,  subject  to  all  feudal 
burthens  of  taxation  and  attendance  in  the 
King's  court.  No  bisiiop  might  leave  the  realnt 
without  the  roj'al  permission.  No  tenant  in 
chief  or  royal  servant  might  be  excommuni- 
cated, or  their  land  placed  under  interdict,  but 
by  the  King's  assent.  What  vCas  new  was  the 
legislation  respecting  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  king's  court  was  to  decide  whether  a  suit 
between  clerk  and  layman,  whose  nature  was 
disputed,  belonged  to  the  Church  courts  or  the 
King's.  A  royal  officer  was  to  be  present  at  all 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  order  to  confine 
the  Bishop's  court  within  its  own  due  limits, 
and  a  clerk  convicted  there  passed  at  once 
under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  An  appeal  was 
left  from  the  Archbishop's  court  to  the  King's 
court  for  defect  of  justice,  but  none  might 
appeal  to  the  Papal  court  save  with  the  King's 
leave.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  churches 
and  church  yards  was  repealed,  so  far  as  prop- 
erty and  not  persons  was  concerned.  After  a 
passionate  refusal  the  Primate  was  at  last 
brought  to  set  his  seal  to  these  constitutions, 
but  his  assent  was  soon  retracted,  and  Henry's 
savage  resentment  threw  the  moral  advan- 
tage of  the  position  into  his  opponent's 
hands.  Vexatious  charges  were  brought  against 
Thomas,  and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  at  a 
Council  held  in  the  autumn  at  Northampton. 
All  urged  hi:n  to  submit;  his  very  life  was  said 
to  be  in  peril  from  the  King's  wrath.  But  in 
the  presence  of  danger  the  courage  of  the  maa 
rose  to  its  full  height.  Grasping  his  archie- 
piscopal  cross  he  entered  the  royal  court,  for- 
bade the  nobles  to  condemn  him,  and  appealed 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Constitutions  to  the  Papal 
See.  Shouts  of  "Traitor!"  followed  him  as 
he  withdrew.  The  primate  turned  fiercely  at 
the  word:  "  Were  I  a  knight,"  he  shouted  back, 
"my  sword  should  answer  that  foul  taunt!" 
Once  alone  however,  dread  pressed  more 
heavily;  he  fled  in  disguise  at  nigntfall  and 
reached  France  through  Flanders. 

Great  as  were  the  dangers  it  was  to  bring 
with  it,  the  flight  of  Thomas  left  Henry  free  to 
carry  on  the  reforms  he  had  planned.  In  spit-i 
of  denuuciations  from  Primate  and  Pope,  the 
Constitutions  regulated  from  this  time  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  with  the  state.  Henry  now 
turned  to  the  actual  organization  of  the  realm. 
His  reign,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  initiated  the 
rule  of  law  "  as  distinct  from  the  despotism, 
whether  personal  or  tempered  by  routine,  of  the 
Norman  sovereigns.  It  was  by  successive  "  as- 
sizes "  or  codes  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
great  councils  of  barons  and  prelates  which  he 
summoned  year  by  year,  that  he  perfected  in  a 
system  of  gradual  reforms  the  administrative 
measures  which  Henry  the  First  had  begun. 
The  fabric  of  our  judicial  legislation  commences 
in  1166  with  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  first 
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obi^t  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  order  of 
the  realm  by  reviving  the  old  English  system 
of  mutual  security  or  frankpledge.  No  stranger 
might  abide  in  any  place  save  a  borough  and 
only  there  for  a  single  night  unless  -sureties 
■were  given  for  liis  good  behavior;  and  the  list 
of  such  strangers  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  it- 
inerant justices.  In  tlie  provisions  of  tliis  as- 
size for  the  repression  of  crime  we  find  the  origin 
of  trial  by  jurj',  so  often  attributed  to  earlier 
times.  Twelve  lawful  men  of  each  hundred, 
with  four  from  each  township,  were  sworn  to 
present  those  were  known  or  reputed  as  crim 
inals  within  their  distric;!  for  trial  by  ordeal. 
The  jurors  were  thus  not  merelj'  witnesses,  but 
sworn  to  act  as  judges  also  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  charge,  and  it  is  this  double  char- 
acter of  Henry's  jurors  that  has  descended  to 
our  "grand  jury,"  who  still  remain  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  criminals  for  trial 
after  examination  of  the  witnesses  against  them. 
Two  later  steps  brousrht  the  jury  to  its  modern 
condition.  Under  Edward  the  First  witnesses 
acquainted  with  the  particular  fact  in  question 
were  added  in  each  case  to  the  general  jury, 
and  by  the  separation  of  these  two  classes  of 
jurors  at  a  later  time  the  last  became  simply 
"  witnosses"  without  any  judicial  power,  while 
the  first  ceased  to  be  witnesses  at  all  and  tsecame 
our  modern  jurors,  who  are  only  judges  of  the 
testimony  given.  With  this  assize  too  a  prac- 
tice which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  En- 
glish times,  the  practice  of  "compurgation," 
passed  away.  Under  this  system  the  accused 
could  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  the  volun- 
tary oath  of  his  neighbors  and  kinsmen;  but 
Ibis  was  abolished  by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon, 
and  for  the  fifty  years  whicli  followed  it  his 
trial,  after  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jury, 
■was  found  solely  in  the  ordeal  or  "judgment 
of  God,"  where  innocence  was  proved  by  the 
power  of  lioldiug  hot  iron  in  the  hand  or  by 
sinking  when  flung  into  the  water,  for  swini- 
miug  was  a  proof  of  guilt.  It  was  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  system  of  ordeal  by  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1^16  which  led  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  what  is  called  a  "  petty  jury" 
for  the  fiual  trial  of  the  prisoners. 

But  Henry's  work  of  reorganization  had  hard- 
ly begun  when  it  was  broken  by  the  pressure  of 
the  st'rife  with  the  Primate.  For  six  years  the 
contest  raged  bitterly;  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  the 
agents  of  the  two  powers  intrigued  against  each 
other.  Heury  stooped  to  acts  of  the  meanest 
persecution  in  driving  the  Primate's  kinsmen 
from  England,  and  in  confiscating  the  lands  of 
their  order  till  the  monks  of  Pontigny  should 
refuse  Tliomasa  home;  while  Beket  hiinself  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  friends  by  his  vio- 
lence and  excommunications,  as  well  as  bj'  the 
stubbornness- with  which  be  clung  to  the  offen- 
sive clause  "  Saving  tlie  honorof  my  order,"  the 
addition  of  which  to  his  consent  would  liave 
practically  neutralized  the  King's  reforms.  The 
Pope  counseled  mildness,  the  French  king  for  a 
time  withdrew  his  support,  his  own  clerks  gave 
■way  at  last.  "  Come  up,"  said  one  of  them  bit- 
terly when  his  horse  stumbled  on  the  road, 
"saving  the  honor  of  the  Church  and  m}' 
order."  But  neither  warning  nor  desertion 
moved  Iht  resolution  of  the  Primate.  Henry, 
in  dread  of  Papal  excommunication,  I'esolved 
in  1170  on  tlie  coronation  of  his  son:  and  this 
office,  which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
he  transferred  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  But 
the  Pope's  hands  wore  now  freed  by  his  suc- 
cesses in  Italy,  and  the  threat  of  an  interdict 
forced  the  King  to  a  show  of  submission.  The 
Archbishop  was  allowed  to  return  after  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  King  at  Pretcval,  and  the 
Kentishmen  flocked  around  him  with  uproari- 
ous welcome  as  he  entered  Canterbury.  "  This 
is  England,"  said  his  clerks,  as  they  saw  the 
■white  headlands  of  the  coast.  "  You  will  wish 
yourself  elsewhere  before  fifty  days  are  gone," 
said  Thomas  s;idly.  and  his  foreboding  .showed 
his  appreciation  of  Henry's  character.  He  was 
now  in  the  royal  power,  and  orders  had  alrpad}' 
been  i.ssued  in  tbe  younger  Henry's  name  for 
his  arrest  when  four  knights  from  the  King's 
court,  spurred  to  outrage  by  a  passionate  out- 
burst of  their  master's  wrath,  crossed  the  sea, 
and  on  the  29lli  of  December  forced  their  way 
into  the  Archbishop's  palace.  After  a  storm}' 
parley  with  him  in  his  chamber  they  withdrew 
to  arm.  Thomas  was  hurried  by  his  clerks  into 
the  cathedral,  but  as  he  reached  the  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  transept  to  the  choir  his  pursuers 
burst  in  from  the  cloisters.  "Where,"  cried 
Reginald  Fitzurse  in  the  dusk  of  the  dimly 
lighted  minster,  "where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas 


Beket?"  The  Primate  turned  resolutely  back:  chronicle  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of 
"  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God,"  '  "  Benedict  of  Peterborough  "  with  hiscontinua- 
he  replied,  and  again  descending  the  steps  he  tor  Roger  of  Howdcn  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
placed  himself  with  his  back  against  a  pillar  Both  held  judicial  offices  under.  Henry  the 
and  fronted  his  foes.  All  the  bravery  and  vio-  Second,  and  it  is  to  their  position  at  Court  that 
lence  of  his  old  knightly  life  seemed  to  revive  they  owe  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  their  in- 
in  Thomas  as  be  tossed  back  the  threats  and  de-  .  formation  as  to  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  as- 
mands  of  his  assailants.  "  You  areourprisoner,"  j  well  as  their  copious  supply  of  official  do'cu- 
shouted  Fitzurse,  and  the  four  knights  seized  ;  inents.  What  is  note-worthy  in  these  writers 
him  to  drag  him  from  the  church.  "  Do  not  ,  is  the  purely  political  temper  with  which  they 
touch  me,  Reginald,"  cried  the  Primate,  |  regard  the  conflict  of  Church  and  State  in  their 
"pander  that  you  are,  you  owe  me  fealty;"  and  ;  time.  But  the  English  court  had  now  become 
availing  liimself  of  his  personal  strength  he  !  the  conter  of  a  distinctly  secular  literature  The 
shook  him  roughly  oflf.  "  Strike,  strike,"  re-  treaties  of  Ranulf  de  Glanvill  a  justiciar  of 
torted  Fitzurse,  and  blow  after  blow  struck  Henry  the  Second,  is  the  earliest  work  on  En- 
Thomas  to  the  ground.  A  retainer  of  Ranulf  glish  law,  as  that  of  the  royal  treasurer  Richard 
de  Broc  with  the  point  of  his  sword  scattered  Fitz-Neal,  on  the  Exchequer  is  the  earliest  on 
the  Primate's  brains  on  tbe  ground.     "  Let  us  i  English  government. 


be  off,"  he  cried  triumphantly,   "  this  traitor 
will  never  rise  again." 

The  brutal  murder  was  received  with  a  thrill 
of  horror  throughout  Christendom;  miracles 
were  wrought  at  the  martyr's  tomb;  he  was 
canonized,  and  became  the  most  popular  of 
English  saints.  The  stately  "martyrdom" 
which  rose  over  his  relics  at  Canterburyseemed 
to  embody  tl>e  triumph  which  his  blood  had 
won.  But  the  contest  liad  in  fact  revealed  a  new 
current  of  educated  opinion  which  was  to  be 
more  fatal  to  the  Church  than  the  reforms  of 
the  King.  Throughout  it  Henry  had  been  aid- 
ed by  a  silent  revolution  which  now  kegan  to 
part  the  purely  literary  class  from  the  purely 
clerical.  During  the  earlier  ages  of  our  history 
we  have  seen  literature  springing  up  in  ecclesi- 
astical schools,  and  protecting  itself  against  the 
ignorance  and  violence  of  the  time  under  ec- 
clesiastical privileges.  Almost  all  our  writers 
from  Ba?da  to  the  days  of  the  Angevins  are 
clergy  or  monks.  The  revival  of  letters  which 
followed  the  Conquest  was  a  purely  ecclesiast- 
ical revival;  the  intellectual  impulse  which  Bee 
had  given  to  Normandy  traveled  across  the 
Channel  with  the  new  Norman  abbots  who 
were  established  in  the  greater  English  monas- 
teries; and  writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where 
the  chief  works  of  Latin  literature,  patristic  or 
classical,  were  copied  and  illuminated,  the  lives 
of  saints  compiled,  and  entries  noted  in  the 
monastic  chronicle,  formed  from  this  time  a 
part  of  every  religious  house  of  any  importance.* 
But  the  literature  which  found  this  religious 
shelter  was  not  so  much  ecclesiastical  as  secu- 
lar. Even  the  philosophical  and  devotional 
impulse  given  by  Anselm  produced  no  English 
work  of  theology  or  metaphysics.  The  literary 
revival  which  followed  the  Conquest  took 
mainly  the  old  historical  form.  At  Durham 
Turgot  and  Simeon  threw  into  Latin  shape  the 
national  annals  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  First 
with  an  especial  regard  to  northern  affairs, 
while  the  earlier  events  of  Stephen's  reign  were 
noted  down  by  two  Priors  of  Hexham  in  the 
wild  border-land  between  England  and  the 
Scots. 

These  however  were  the  colorless  jottings  of 
mere  annalists;  it  was  in  the  Scriptorium  of 
Canterbury,  in  Osbern's  lives  of  the  Etiglish 
saints  or  in  Eadmer's  record  of  the  struggle  of 
Anselm  against  the  Red  King  and  his  successor 
that  we  see  tbe  first  indications  of  a  distinctively 
English  feeling  telling  on  the  new  literature. 
The  national  impulse  is  j'et  more  conspicuous 
in  the  two  historians  that  followed.  The  war- 
songs  of  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  were 
preserved  by  Henry,  an  Archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  wove  them  into  annals  compiled 
from  Bseda  and  the  Chronicle;  while  William, 


Still  more  distinctly  secular  than  these,  though 
the  work  of  a  priest  who  claimed  to  be  a  bish- 
op, are  the  writings  of  Gerald  de  Barri.  Gerald 
is  the  father  of  our  popular  literature  as  he  is 
the  originator  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
pamphlet.  Welsh  blood  (as  his  usual  name  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  implies)  mixed  with  Nor- 
man in  his  veins,  and  something  of  the  restless 
Celtic  fire  runs  alike  through  his  writings  and 
his  life.  A  busy  scholar  at  Paris^  a  reforming 
Archdeacon  in  Wales,  the  wittiest  of  Court 
chaplains,  the  most  troublesome  of  bishops, 
Gerald  became  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  of 
all  the  authors  of  his  time.  In  his  hands  the 
stately  Latin  tongue  took  the  vivacity  and  pict- 
uresqueness  of  the  jongleur's  verse.  Reared  as 
he  had  been  in  classic  studies,  he  threw  pedant- 
ry contemptuously  aside.  "  It  is  better  to  be 
dumb  than  not  to  be  understood,"  is  his  char- 
acteristic apology  for  the  novelty  of  his  style: 
"new  times  require  new  rashions,  and  so  I 
have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry  meth- 
od of  some  authors  and  aimed  at  adopting  the 
fashion  of  speech  which  is  actually  in  vogue 
to-day."  His  tract  on  the  conquest"  of  Ireland 
and  his  account  of  Wales,  which  are  in  fact  re- 
ports of  two  journeys  undertaken  in  those 
countries  with  John  and  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
illustrate  his  rapid  faculty  of  careless  observa- 
tion, his  audacity,  and  his  good  sense.  They 
are  just  the  sort  of  lively,  dashing  letters  that 
we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  a  modern 
journal.  There  is  the  same  modern  tone  in  his 
jiolitical  pamphlets;  his  profusion  of  jests,  his 
fund  of  anecdote,  the  aptness  of  his  quotations, 
his  natural  shrewdness  and  critical  acumen,  the 
clearness  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  are  backed 
by  a  fearlessness  and  impetuosity  that  made 
him  a  dangerous  assailant  even  to  such  a  ruler 
as  Henry  tbe  Second.  The  invectives  in  which 
Gerald  poured  out  his  resentment  against  the 
Angevins  are  the  cause  of  half  the  scandal 
about  Henry  and  his  sons  which  has  found  its 
way  into  history.  His  life  was  wasted  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  secure  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
but  his  pungent  pen  played  its  part  in  rousing 
the  nation  to  its  later  struggle  \\ith  the  Crown. 

A  tone  of  distinct  hostility  to  the  Church  de- 
veloped itself  almost  from  the  first  among  the 
singers  of  romance.  Romance  liad  long  before 
taken  root  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  First, 
where  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Maud  the 
dreams  of  Arthur,  so  long  cherished  by  the 
Celts  of  Britanny,  and  which  had  traveled  to 
Wales  in  the  train  of  the  exile  Rhys  ap  Tewdor, 
took  shape  in  the  History  of  the  Britons  by 
Geoflfry  of  Monmouth.  Myth,  legend,  tradi- 
tion, tiie  classical  pedantry  of  the  day,  Welsh 
hopes  of  future  triumph  over  the  Saxon,  the 
memories  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  world-wide 


the  librarian  of  Malmesbury,  as  industriously  \  dominion  of  Charles  the  Great,  were  mingled 
collected  the  lighter  ballads  which  embodied  the  j  together  by  this  daring  fabulist  in  a  work  whose 
popular  traditions  of  the  English  Kings.  It  is  i  popularity  became  at  once  immense.  Al- 
in  William,  above  all  others  that  we  see  tbe  new  I  fred  of  Beverly  transferred  Gtoffry's  inven- 
tendency  of  Englisli  literature.  In  himself,  as  i  tions  into  the  region  of  soberbistory,  while  two 
in  his  work,  he  marks  the  fusion  of  the  con-  I  Norman  troureiira.  Gaimar  and  Wace.  trans- 
querors  and  the  conquered,  for  ho  was  of  both  \  lated  them  into  French  verse.  So  complete  was 
English  and  Norman  parentage  and  his  sympa-  ■  the  credence  they  obtained  that  Arthur's  tomb 
thies  were  as  divided  as  his  blood.  The  fornr  '  at  Glastonburj'  was  visited  by  Htnry  the  Sec- 
and  style  of  his  writings  show  the  influence  of  '  ond  while  tbe  child  of  his  son  GeofiFry  and  of 
those  classical  studies  which  were  now  reviv-  '  Constance  of  Britann_y  received  tbe  name  of  the 


ing  throughout  Christendom.  Monk  as  he  is, 
William  discards  the  older  ecclcsistical  models 
and  the  annalistic  form.  Events  are  grouped 
together  with  no  strict  reference  to  time,  while 
the  lively  narrative  flows  rapidly  and  loosel}- 
along  with  constant  breaks  of  digression  over 
the  general  history  of  Europe  and  the  Cliurch. 
It  is  in  tliis  change  of  historic  spirit  that  Will- 
iam takes  his  place  as  first  of  the  more  states- 
manlike and   philosophic  school  of  historians 


Tellic  hero.  Out  of  Geoffry's  creation  grew 
little  by  little  the  poem  of  ihe  Table  Round. 
Britanny,  which  had  mingJed  with  the  st^jry  of 
Arthur  the  older  and  more  mysterious  legend 
of  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  lent  that  of  Lancelot 
to  the  wandering  minstrels  of  the  day,  who 
molded  it  as  they  wandered  from  hall  "to  hall 
into  the  familiar  tale  of  knighthood  wrested 
from  its  loyalty'  by  the  love  of  woman.  The  sto- 
ries of  Tristram  and  Gawayne,  at  filst   as  inde- 


who  began  to  arise  in  direct  connection  with  the   pendent  as  that  of  Lancelot,  were  drawn  with 
Court,   and  among  whom  the   author  of  the  '  it  into  the  whirlpool  of  Arthurian  romance;  and 
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■when  the  Church,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of 
the  legends  of  chivalry,  invented  as  a  counter- 
acting influence  the  poem  of  the  Sacred  Dish, 
the  San  Graal  which  held  Ihe  blood  of  the  Cross 
invisible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  ILo  pure  in 
heart,  the  genius"  of  a  Court  poet,  "Walter  de 
Map,  wove  the  rival  legends  togetber,  sent  Ar- 
'thur  and  his  knights  wandering  over  sea  and 
iland  in  quest  of  the  San  Graal,  and  crowned  the 
Swork  by  the  figure  of  Sir  Galahad,  the  type  of 
jdeal  knighthood,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. 

I  Walter  stands  before  us  as  the  representative 
of  a  sudden  outburst  of  literary,  social,  and  re- 
ligious criticism  which  followed  this  growth  of 
romance  and  the  appearance  of  a  freer  historical 
'tone  in  the  court  of  the  two  Henries.  Born  on 
!the  Welsli  border,  a  student  at  Paris,  a  favorite 
with  the  King,  a  royal  chaplam,  justiciary,  and 
ambassador,  his  genius  was  as  various  as  it  was 
Ijrolilic.  He  is  as  much  at  his  ease  in  sweeping 
together  the  chit-chat  of  the  time  in  his  "  Court- 
ly Trifles  "  as  in  creating  the  character  of  Sir 
Galahad.  But  he  only  rose  to  his  fullest  strength 
when  he  turned  from  the  fields  of  romance  to 
that  of  Church  reform  and  embodied  the  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  of  his  day  in  the  figure  of  his 
'•'  Bishop  GoRath."  The  whole  spirit  of  Henry 
and  his  Court  in  their  struggle  with  Thomas  is 
reflected  and  illustrated  in  tiie  apocalypse  and 
confession  of  this  imaginary  prelate.  Picture 
after  picture  strips  the  veil  from  the  corruption 
of  the  mediaeval  Church,  its  indolence,  its  thirst 
for  gain,  its  secret  immorality.  The  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  from  Pope  to  hedge-priest  is 
painted  as  busy  in  the  chase  for  gain;  what 
escapes  the  bishop  is  snapped  up  by  the  arch- 
deacon, and  what  escapes  the  archdeacon  is 
nosed  and  hunted  down  by  the  dean,  while  a 
host  of  minor  officials  prowl  hungrily  around 
these  greater  marauders.  Out  of  the  crowd  of 
figures  which  fills  the  canvas  of  the  satirist, 
pluralist  vicars,  abbots  "  purple  as  their  wines," 
monks  feeding  and  chattering  together  like 
parrots  in  the  refectory,  rises  the  Philistine 
Bishop,  light  of  purpose,  void  of  conscience, 
lost  in  sensuality,  drunken,  unchaste,  the 
Goliath  who  sums  up  the  enormities  of  all,  and 
against  whose  forehead  this  new  David  slings 
"'tis  sharp  pebble  of  the  brook. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to 
treat  such  invectives  as  sober  history,  or  to 
judge  the  Cliurch  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
taunts  of  Walter  de  Map.  What  writings  such 
as  his  bring  home  to  us  is  the  upgrowth  of  a 
new  literary  class,  not  only  standing  apart  from 
the  Church  but  regarding  it  with  a  hardly  dis- 
guised ill-will,  and  breaking  down  the  unques- 
tioning reverence  with  which  men  had  till  now 
regarded  it  by  their  sarcasm  and  abuse.  The 
tone  of  intellectual  contempt  which  begins  with 
Walter  de  Map  goes  deepening  on  till  it  culmi 
nates  in  Chaucerand  passes  into  the  open  revolt 
of  the  Lollard.  But  even  in  these  early  days 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  gave  Henry  strength 
in  his  contest  with  the  Church.  So  little  indeed 
did  he  suffer  from  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  that  the  years  which  follow  it  form  the 
grandest  portion  of  his  reign.  While  Rome  was 
threatening  e.xcoiumuuication  he  added  a  new 
realm  to  his  dominions.  Ireland  had  long  since 
fallen  from  the  civilization  and  learning  which 
its  missionaries  brought  in  the  seventh  century  to 
the  shores  of  Northumbria.  Every  element  of 
improvement  or  progress  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  island  disappeared  in  the  long  and 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Danes.  The  coast 
towns  which  the  invaders  founded,  such  as 
Dublin  or  Waterford,  remained  Danish  in  blood 
and  manners  and  at  feud  with  the  Celtic  tribes 
around  them,  though  sometimes  forced  by 
the  fortunes  of  war  to  pay  tribute  and  to  ac- 
cept the  over  lordship  of  the  Irish  Kings.  It 
■was  through  these  lowns  however  that  the 
intercourse  with  EnsUuvI  which  had  ceased 
since  the  eighth  century  was  to  some  extent  re 
newed  in  the  eleventh.  Cut  off  from  the  Church 
of  the  island  by  national  antipathy,  the  Danish 
coast-cities  applied  to  the  See  ot  Canterbury  for 
the  ordination  of  their  bishops,  and  acknowl- 
edged a  right  of  spiritual  supervision  in  Lan 
franc  and  Anselm.  The  relations  thus  formed 
were  drawn  closer  by  a  slave  trade  between  the 
two  countries  which  the  Conqueror  and  Bishop 
Wulfstan  succeeded  for  a  time  in  suppressing  at 
Bristol  but  which  appears  to  have  quickly  re 
vived,  At  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second's  ac 
cession  Ireland  was  full  of  Englishmen  who  had 
been  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  in  spite  of 
royal  prohibitions  and  the  spiritual  menaces  of 
the  English  Church.     The  slave  trade  afforded 


a  legitimate  pretext  for  war,  had  a  pretext  been 
needed  bv  the  ambition  of  Henry  the  Second; 
and  within  a  few  months  of  that  King's  corona- 
tion John  of  Salisbury  was  dispatched  to  obtain 
the  Papal  sanction  for  an  invasion  of  the  island. 
The  enterprise,  as  it  was  laid  before  Pope  Ha- 
drian IV.,  look  the  color  of  a  crusade.  The 
isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  general  body  of 
Christendom,  the  absence  of  learning  and  civil- 
ization, the  scandalous  vices  of  its  people,  were 
alleged  as  the  grounds  of  Henry's  action.  It 
was  the  general  belief  of  the  lime  that  all  islands 
fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  See,  and 
.it  was  as  a  possession  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  Henry  sought  Hadrian's  permission  to  enter 
Ireland.  His  aim  was  "to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  the  Church,  to  restrain  the  progress  of  vices, 
to  correct  the  manners  of  its  people  and  to  plant 
virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  He  engaged  to  "subject  the 
people  to  laws,  to  extirpate  vicious  customs,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  native  Churches,  and 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  "  as  a 
recognition  of  the  overlordship  of  the  Ro- 
man See.  Hadrian  by  his  bull  approved  the 
enterprise  as  one  prompted  by  "the  ardor  of 
faith  and  love  of  religion,"  and  declared  his 
will  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  receive 
Henry  with  all  honor,  and  revere  him  as  their 
lord. 

The  Papal  bull  ■was  produced  in  a  great 
council  of  the  English  baronage,  but  the  oppo- 
sition was  strong  enough  to  force  on  Henry  a 
temporary  abandonment  of  his  designs,  and 
fourteen  years  passed  before  the  scheme  was 
brought  to  life  again  by  the  flight  of  Dermod, 
King  of  Leinster,  to  Henry's  court.  Dermod 
had  been  driven  from  his  (iominions  in  one  of 
the  endless  civil  ■wars  which  devastated  the 
island;  he  now  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  to 
Henry,  and  returned  to  Ireland  with  promises 
of  aid  from  the  English  knighthood.  He  was 
followed  in  11G9  by  Robert  FitzStephen,  a  son 
of  the  Constable  of  Cardigan,  with  a  little  band 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights,  sixty  men-at- 
arms,  and  three  or  four  hundred  Welsh  archers. 
Small  as  was  the  number  of  the  adventurers, 
their  horses  and  arms  proved  irresistible  by  the 
Irish  kernes;  a  sally  of  the  men  of  Wexford 
was  avenged  by  the  slorm  of  their  town;  the 
Ossory  clans  were  defeated  with  a  terrible 
slaughter,  and  Dermod,  seizing  a  head  from 
the  heap  of  trophies  which  his  men  piled  at  his 
feet,  tore  off  in  savage  triumph  its  nose  and  lips 
with  his  teeth.  The  arrival  of  fresh  forces 
heralded  the  coming  of  Richard  of  Clare,  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Striguil,  a  ruined  baron  who 
bore  the  nick-name  of  Strongbow,  and  who  in 
defiance  of  Henry's  prohibition  landed  near 
Waterford  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
as  Dermod's  mercenary.  The  city  was  at  once 
stormed,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Earl  and 
King  marched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin.  In  spite 
of  a  relief  attempted.,by  the  King  of  Connaught, 
who  was  recognized  as  over-king  of  the  island 
by  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  Dublin  was  taken  by 
surprise;  and  the  marriage  of  Richard  with 
Eva,  Dermod's  daughter,  left  the  Earl  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  which  followed 
quickly  on  these  successes  master  of  his  king- 
dom of  Leinster.  The  new  lord  had  soon  how- 
ever to  liurry  back  to  England  and  appease  the 
jealousy  of  Henry  by  the  surrender  of  Dublin 
to  the  Crown,  by  doing  homage  for  Leinster  as 
an  English  lordship,  and  by  accompanying  the 
King  in  1171  on  a  voyage  to  the  new  dominion 
which  the  aventurers  had  won. 

Had  fate  suffered  Henry  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose, the  conquest  of  Ireland  would  now  have- 
been  accomplished.  The  King  of  Connaught 
indeed  and  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  refused  him 
homage,  but  the  rest  of  the  Irish  tribes  owned 
his  suzerainty;  the  bishops  in  synod  at  Cashel 
recognized  him  as  their  lord;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  penetrate  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
to  secure  his  conquest  by  a  systematic  erection 
of  castles  throughout  the  country,  when  the 
need  of  making  terms  with  Pome,  whose  inter- 
dict threatened  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas,  recalled  him  in  the  spring  ot 
1172  to  Normandy.  Henry  averted  the  threat- 
ened sentence  by  a  show  of  submission.  The 
judicial  provisions  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  -n'ere  in  form  annulled,  and  liberty 
of  election  was  restored  in  the  case  of  bishop 
ricks  and  abbacies.  In  reality  however  the  vic- 
tory rested  with  the  King.  Throughout  his 
reign  ecclesiastical  appointments  remained  prac 
tically  in  his  hands  and  the  King's  Court 
asserted  its  power  over  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops.     But  the  strife  with  Thomas 


had  roused  into  active  life  every  element  of 
danger  which  surrounded  Henry,  the  envious 
dread  of  his  neig:hbors,  the  disatteclion  of  his 
own  house,  the  disgust  of  the  barons  at  tlie  re- 
peated blows  which  he  leveled  at  their  mili- 
tary and  judicial  power.  The  King's  with- 
drawal of  the  office  of  sheriH  from  the  great 
nobles  of  the  shire  to  intrust  it  to  the  lawyers 
and  courtiers  wiio  already  furnished  thestafl  of 
the  royal  judges  quickened  the  resentment  of 
the  baronage  into  revolt.  His  wife  Eleanor, 
now  parted  from  Henry  by  a  bitter  hate, 
spurred  her  eldest  son,  whose  coronation  had 
given  him  the  title  of  "king,  to  demand  posses- 
sion of  the  English  realm.  On  his  father's  re- 
fusal the  boy  sought  refuge  with  Lewis  of 
France,  and  his  flight  was  the  signal  for  a  vast 
rising.  France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  joined 
in  league  against  Henry;  his  younger  sons, 
Richard  and  Geoflry,  took  up  arms  in  Aquit- 
aine,  -n^hile  the  Earl  of  Leicester  sailed  from 
Flanders  with  an  army  of  mercenaries  to  stir 
up  England  to  revolt.  The  Earl's  descent 
ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  near  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  at  the  hands  of  the  King's  justiciars;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  French  king  entered  Nor- 
mandy and  invested  Rouen  than  the  revolt  of 
the  baronage  burst  into  flame.  The  Scots 
crossed  the  border,  Roger  Mowbray  rose  in 
Yorkshire,  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  mid- 
land shires,  Hugh  Bigod  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, while  a  Flemish  fleet  prepared  to  support 
the  insurrection  by  a  descent  upon  the  coast. 
The  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  still  hung 
round  Henry's  neck,  and  his  first  act  in  hurry- 
ing to  England  to  meet  these  perils  in  1174  was 
to  prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  new 
martyr  and  to  submit  to  a  public  scourging  in 
expiation  of  his  sin.  But  the  penance  was 
hardly  wrought  when  all  danger  was  dispelled 
by  a  series  of  triumphs.  The  King  of  Scotland, 
William  the  Lion,  surprised  by  the  English 
under  cover  of  a  mist,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
justiciary,  Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  and  at  the  re- 
treat of  the  Scots  the  English  rebels  hastened  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  With  the  army  of  mer- 
cenaries which  he  had  brought  over  sea  Henry 
was  able  to  return  to  Normandy,  to  raise  tlie 
siege  of  Rouen,  and  to  reduce  his  sons  to  sub- 
mission. 

Through  Ihe  next  ten  year's  Henry's  power 
was  at  its  height.  The  French  King  was  cowed. 
The  Scotch  King  bought  his  release  in  1175  by 
owning  Henry's  suzerainty.  The  Scottish  bar- 
ons did  homage,  aud  English  garrisons  manned 
the  strongest  of  the  Scottish  castles.  In  Eng- 
land itself  church  and  baronage  were  alike  at 
the  King's  mercy.  Eleanor  was  imprisoned; 
and  the  younger  Henry,  though  always  troub- 
lesome, remained  powerless  to'  do  harm.  The 
King  availed  himself  of  thisrest  from  outer  foes 
to  push  forward  his  judicial  and  administrative 
organization.  At  the  outset  of  liis  reign  he 
had  restored  the  King's  court  and  the  occasional 
circuits  of  its  justices;  but  the  revolt  was  hardly 
over  when  in  1176  the  Assize  of  Northampton 
rendered  this  institution  permanent  and  regular 
by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  to 
each  of  which  three  itinerant  judges  were  as- 
signed. The  circuits  thus  marked  out  corre- 
spond roughly  ■n'ith  those  that  still  exist.  The 
primary  object  of  these  circuits  was  financial; 
but  the  rendering  of  the  King's  justice  went  on 
side  by  side  with  the  exaction  of  the  King's 
dues,  and  this  carrying  of  justice  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  realm  was  made  still  more  effective  by 
the  abolition  of  all  feudal  exemptions  from  the 
royal  jurisdiction.  The  chief  danger  of  the 
new  system  lay  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
to  judicial  corruption;  and  so  great  were  its 
abuses,  that  in  1178  Henry  was  forced  to  restrict 
for  awhile  the  number  of  justices  to  five,  and 
to  reserve  appeals  frpm  their  court  to  himself 
in  council.  The  Court  of  Appeal  which  ■n'as 
thus  created,  that  of  the  King  in  Council,  gave 
birth  as  time  went  on  to  tribunal  after  tribunal. 
It  is  from  it  that  the  judicial  powers  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Privy  Council  are  derived,  as  well 
as  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor. 
In  the  next  century  it  became  the  Great  Coun 
cil  of  the  realm,  and  it  is  from  this  Great  Coun- 
cil, in  its  two  distinct  capacities,  that  the  Privy 
Council  drew  its  legislative,  aud  the  House  of 
Lords  its  judicial  character.  The  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  later  offshoots  of  Henry's 
Court  of  Appeal.  Prom  the  judicial  organiza- 
tion of  the  realm,  he  turned  to  its  military  or- 
ganization, and  in  1181  an  Assize  of  Arms  re- 
stored the  national  fyrd  or  militia  to  the  place 
which  it  had  lost  at  the  Conquest,  The  substitu- 
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tion  of  scutage  for  military  service  bad  freed  the 
crown  from  its  dependence  on  tlie  baronage  and 
its  feudal  retainers;  tlie  Assize  of  Arms  re- 
placed tUis  feudal  orgauizatiou  by  the  older 
obligation  of  every  freeman  to  serve  in  defense 
of  tlie  realm.  Every  knight  was  now  bound  to 
appear  in  coat  of  mail  and  with  shield  and 
lance,  every  freeholder  with  lance  and  hauberk, 
every  burgess  and  poorer  freeman  with  lance 
and  helmet,  at  the  King's  call.  The  levy  of  an 
armed  nation  was  thus  placed  whollj'at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown  for  purposes  of  defense. 

A  fresh  revolt  of  the  younger  Henry  with  his 
brother  Geoffry  in  1183  hardly  broke  the  cur- 
rent of  Henry's  success.  The  revolt  ended  with 
the  young  King's  death,  and  in  1186  this  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  Gooffry.  Richard, 
BOW  his  father's  heir,  remained  busy  in  Aqui- 
taine;  and  Henry  was  himself  occupied  with 
plans  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Saladin  in  1187.  The  "Saladin 
tithe,"  a  tax  levied  on  all  goods  and  chattels, 
and  memorable  as  the  first  English  instance  of 
taxation  on  personal  property,  was  granted  to 
the  King  at  the  opening  of  1188  to  support  his 
intended  Crusade.  But  the  Crusade  was  hin- 
dered by  strife  which  broke  out  between  Rich- 
ard and  the  new  French  King,  Philip;  and 
■while  Henry  strove  in  vain  to  bring  about  peace, 
a  suspicion  that  he  proposed  to  make  his  young- 
est son,  John,  his  heir  drove  Richard  to  Philip's 
side.  His  father,  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
negotiated  fruitlessly  through  the  winter,  but 
with  the  spring  of  1189  Richard  and  the  French 
King  suddenly  appeared  before  Le  Mans.  Henry 
■was  driven  in  headlong  flight  from  the  town. 
Tradition  tells  bow  from  a  height  where  he 
halted  to  look  back  on  the  burning  city,  so  dear 
to  him  as  his  birthplace,  the  King  hurled  his 
curse  against  God:  "Since  Thou  hast  taken 
from  me  the  town  I  loved  best,  where  I  was 
born  and  bred,  and  where  my  father  lies  buried, 
I  will  have  ray  revenge  on  Thee  too— I  will  rob 
Thee  of  that  thing  Thou  lovest  most  in  me."  If 
the  words  were  uttered,  they  were  the  frenzied 
•words  of  a  dying  man.  Death  drew  Henry  to 
the  home  of  his  race,  but  Tours  fell  as  he  lay 
at  Saumur,  and  the  hunted  King  -n'as  driven  to 
beg  metcy  from  his  foes.  They  gave  him  the 
list  of  the  conspirators  against  him:  at  its  head 
■was  the  name  of  one,  his  love  for  whom  had 
brought  with  it  the  ruin  that  was  crushing  him, 
his  youngest  son,  John.  "  Now,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  "let  things  go  as 
they  will— I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the 
■world."  The  end  was  come  at  last.  Henry 
•was  borne  to  Chinon  by  the  silvery  waters  of 
Vienne,  and  muttering,  "  Shame,  shame  on  a 
conquered  King,"  passed  sullenly  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
TJ/E  ANGEVIN  KINGS. 
1189-1204. 
The  fall  of  Henry  the  Second  only  showed 
the  strength  of  the  system  he  had  built  up  on 
this  side  of  the  sea.  In  the  hands  of  the  Jus- 
ticiar, Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  England  remained 
peaceful  through  the  last  stormy  months  of  his 
reign,  and  his  successor  Richard  found  it  un- 
disturbed when  he  came  for  his  crowning  in 
the  autumn  of  1189.  Though  born  at  Oxford, 
Richard  had  been  bred  in  Aquitaine;  he  -was  an 
■utter  stranger  to  his  realm,  and  his  visit  was 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  gatheiing  money  for 
a  Crusade.  Sheriffdoms,  bishopricks,  were 
sold;  even  the  supremacy  over  Scotland  was 
bought  back  again  by  William  the  Lion;  and 
it  was  with  the  wealth  which  these  measures 
won  that  Richard  made  his  way  in  1190  to  Mar- 
seilles and  sailed  thence  to  Me.ssina.  Here  he 
found  his  army  and  a  host  under  King  Philip 
of  France:  and  the  winter  was  spent  in  quarrels 
between  the  two  Kings  and  a  strife  between 
Richard  and  Taucred  of  Sicily.  In  the  spring 
of  1191  his  mother  Eleanor  arrived  with  ill 
news  from  England.  Richard  had  left  the 
realm  under  the  regency  of  two  bishops,  Hugh 
Puiset  of  Durham  and  William  Longchamp  of 
Ely;  but  before  quitting  France  he  had  intrust- 
ed it  ■n'hoUy  to  the  latter,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  and  State  as  at  once  Jus- 
ticiar and  Papal  Legate.  Longchamp  was 
loyal  to  the  King,  but  his  exactions  and  scorn 
of  Englishmen  roused  a  fierce  hatred  among 
the  baronage,  and  this  hatred  found  a  head  in 
John.  While  richly  gifting  his  brother  with 
earldoms  and  lands,  Richard  had  taken  oath 
from  him  that  he  would  quit  England  for  three 
^ears.      But  tidings   that   the  Justiciar   was 


striving  to  secure  the  succession  of  Arthur,  the 
child  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffry  and  of  Con 
stance  of  Britauny,  to  the  English  Crown  at 
once  recalled  John  to  the  realm,  and  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Longchamp  was  only  preserved 
by  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother  Eleanor. 
Richard  met  these  news  by  sending  William  of 
'  Coutances,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  with 
full  but  secret  powers  to  England.  On  his 
landing  in  the  summer  of  1191  William  found 
I  the  country  already  in  arms.  No  battle  had 
been  fought,  but  John  had  seized  many  of  the 
royal  castles,  and  the  indignation  stirred  by 
I  Longchamp's  arrest  of  Archbishop  Geofifry  of 
York,  a  bastard  son  of  Henry  the  Second, 
called  the  whole  baronage  to  the  field.  The 
nobles  swore  fealty  to  John  as  Richard's  suc- 
i  ces.sor,  and  William  of  Coutances  saw  himself 
[  forced  to  show  his  commission  as  Justiciar,  and 
to  assent  to  Longchamp's  exile  from  the  realm. 

The  tidings  of  this  revolution  reached  Richard 
in  the  Holy  Land.    He  had  landed  at  Acre  in  the 
summer  and  joined  with  the  French  King  in  its 
siege.      But    on    the    surrender   of    the   town 
Philip   at  once  sailed   home,    while  Richard, 
marching  from  Acre  to  Joppa,  pushed  inland 
to  Jerusalem.     Tlie  city,  however,  was  saved 
by  false  news  of  its  strength,  and  through  the 
following  winter  and   tlie    spring  of  1193  the 
King  limited  his  activity  to  securing  the  fort 
resses  of  southern  Palestine.     In  June  he  again 
advanced  on  Jerusalem,  but  the  revolt  of  his 
army  forced  him   a  second  time  to  fall  back, 
and  news  of  Philip's  intrigues  with  John  drove 
j  him  to  abandon  further   efforts.      There   was 
j  need  to  hasten  home.     Sailing  for  speed's  sake 
i  in  a  merchant  vcssel^he  was  driven  by  a  storm 
j  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  while  journeying  in 
disguise    overland    arrested    in    December    at 
j  Vienna  by  his  personal  enemy,  Duke  Leopold 
:  of  Austria.     Through  the  whole  year  John,  in 
I  disgust    at  his    displacement    by   William  of 
[  Coutances.  had  been  plotting  fruitlessly  -with 
I  Philip.     But  the  news  of  this  capture  at  once 
roused  both  to  activity.     John  secured  his  cas- 
tles and   seized   Windsor,  giving  out  that  the 
I  King  would  never  return;   while  Phillip  strove 
to  induce  the  Emperor,   Henry  the   Sixth,   to 
j  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria  had  given  Richard 
1  up,  to  retain  his  captive.     But  a  new  influence 
now  appeared  on  the  scene.    The  see  of  Canter- 
j  bury  ■n'as  vacant,  and  Richard  from  his  prison 
!  bestowed  it  on  Hubert  Walter,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  a  nephew  of  Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  and 
who   had   acted   as  secretary  to  Bishop  Long- 
champ. Hubert's  ability  was  seen  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  held  John  at  bay,  and  raised  the  enor- 
mous ransom  which  Henry  demanded,  the  whole 
people,  clergy  as  well  as  lay,  paying  a  fourth  of 
their    movable    goods.      'To   gain   his   release, 
however,  Richard  was  forced  besides  this  pay- 
ment of  ransom  to  do  homage  to  the  Emperor, 
not  only  for  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  wilh  which 
Henry  invested  him,  but   for  England  itself, 
■VN'hose  crown  he  resigned  into  the  Emperor's 
hands  and  received  back  as  a  fief.     But  John's 
open  revolt  made  even  these  terms  welcome, 
and  Richard  hurried  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1194.     He  found  the  rising  already  quelled 
by  the  decision  with  which  the  Primate  led   an 
army  against  John's  castles,  and  his   landing 
■was  followed  by  his  brother's  complete  submis- 
sion. 

The  firmness  of  Hubert  Walter  had  secured 
order  in  England,  but  oversea  Richard  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  dangers  which  he  was 
too  clear-sighted  to  undervalue.  Destitute  of 
his  father's  administrative  genius,  less  ingenious 
in  his  political  conceptions  than  John,  Richard 
was  far  from  being  a  mere  soldier.  A  love  of 
adventure,  a  pride  in  shere  physical  strength, 
here  and  there  a  romantic  generosity,  jostled 
roughly  with  the  craft,  the  unscrupulousness, 
the  violence  of  his  race;  but  he  was  at  heart  a 
state.sman,  cool  and  patient  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  as  he  was  bold  in  their  conception. 
"  The  devil  is  loose;  take  care  of  yourself," 
Philip  had  written  to  John  at  the  news  of  Rich- 
ard's release.  In  the  French  King's  case  a  rest- 
less ambition  was  spurred  to  action  by  insults 
which  he  had  borne  during  the  Crusade.  He 
had  availed  himself  of  Richard's  imprisonment 
to  invade  Normandy,  while  the  lords  of  Aqui- 
taine rose  in  open  revolt  under  the  troubadour 
Bertrand  de  Born.  Jealousy  of  the  rule  of 
strangers,  weariness  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Angevins  or  of  the 
greed  and  oppression  of  their  financial  adminis- 
tration, combined  with  an  impatience  of  their 
firm  government  and  vigorous  justice  to  alienate 
the  nobles  of  their  provinces  on  the  continent. 


Loyalty  among  the  people  there  was  none ;  even 
Anjou,  the  home  of  their  race,  drifted  towards 
Philip  as  steadily  as  Poitou.  But  in  warlike 
ability  Richard  was  more  than  Philip's  peer. 
He  held  him  in  check  on  the  Norman  frontier 
and  surprised  his  treasure  at  Freleval  while  he 
reduced  to  submission  the  rebels  of  Aquitaine. 
Hubert  Walter  gathered  vast  sums  to  support 
the  army  of  mercenaries  ■nhich  Richard  led 
against  his  foes.  The  country  groaned  under 
its  burdens,  but  it  owned  the  justice  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Primate's  rule,  and  the  measures 
which  he  took  to  procure  money  with  as  little 
oppression  as  might  be  proved  steps  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  nation  in  its  own  self-govern- 
ment. The  taxes  were  assessed  by  a  jury  of 
sworn  knights  at  each  circuit  of  the  justices; 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  was  based  on  the 
election  of  knights  in  the  hundred  courts;  and 
the  keeping  of  pleas  of  the  crown  was  taken 
from  the  sheriflf  and  given  to  the  newly  elected 
ofiicer,  the  coroner.  In  these  elections  were 
found  at  a  later  tmie  precedents  for  parliament- 
ary representation;  in  Hubert's  mind  tliey  were 
doubtless  intended  to  do  little  more  than  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  crushing  taxation.  His 
work  poured  a  million  into  the  treasury,  and 
enabled  Richard  during  a  short  truce  to  delaoh 
Flanders  by  his  bribes  from  the  French  alli- 
ance, and  to  unite  the  Counts  of  Chartres, 
Champagne,  and  Boulogne  wilh  the  Brelons  in 
a  revolt  against  Philip.  He  won  a  yet  more 
valuable  aid  in  the  election  of  his  nephew  Otto 
of  Saxony,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  to  the  Ger- 
man throne,  and  his  envoy  AYilliam  Lonschamp 
knitted  an  alliance  which  -n-ould  bring  Fhe<3er- 
man  lances  to  bear  on  the  King  of  Paris. 

But  the  security  of  Normandy  was  requisite 
to  the  success  of  these  wider  plans,  and  Richard 
saw  that  its  defense  could  no  longer  rest  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  Norman  people.  His  father 
might  trace  his  descent  through  Matilda  from 
the  line  of  Rolf,  but  the  Angevin  ruler  was  in 
fact  a  stranger  lo  the  Norman.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  a  Norman  to  recognize  his  Duke  ■n-ith 
any  real  sympathy  in  the  Angevin  prince  whom 
he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  the  head  of 
Braban^on  mercenaries,  in  whose  camp  the  old 
names  of  the  Norman  baronage  were  missing 
and  Merchade,  a  Gascon  ruflian,  held  supreme 
command.  The  purely  military  site  that  Rich- 
ard selected  for  a  new  fortress  wilh  which  he 
guarded  the  border  showed  his  realization  of  the 
fact  that  Normandy  could  now  only  be  held  by 
force  of  arms.  As  a  monument  of  warlike 
skill  his  "  Saucy  Castle,"  Chateau  Gaillard, 
stands  first  among  the  fortresses  of  the  middle 
ages.  Richard  fixed  its  site  where  the  Seine 
bends  suddenly  at  Gaillon  in  a  great  semicircle 
to  the  north,  and  where  the  valley  of  Lcs 
Andelys  breaks  the  line  of  the  chalk  cliffs 
along  its  banks.  Blue  masses  of  woodland 
crown  the  distant  hills;  within  the  river  curve 
lies  a  dull  reach  of  flat  meadow,  round  which 
the  Seine,  broken  with  green  islets  and  dappled 
with  the  gray  and  blue'of  the  sky,  flashes  like 
a  silver  bow  on  its  way  to  Rouen.  The  castle 
formed  part  of  an  intrenched  camp  which 
Richard  designed  to  cover  his  Norman  capital. 
Approach  by  the  river  ■n-as  blocked  by  a  stock- 
ade and  a  bpdge  of  boats,  by  a  fort  on  the  islet 
in  mid  stream,  and  by  a  to-wer  which  the  King 
built  in  the  valley  of  the  Gambcn,  then  an 
impassable  marsh.  In  the  angle  bet^ween  this 
valley  and  the  Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk 
hills  which  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connects 
with  the  general  plateau,  rose  at  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  the  crowning 
fortress  of  the  whole.  Its  outworks  and  the 
■walls  which  connected  it  with  the  town  and 
stockade  have  for  the  most  part  gone,  but  time 
and  the  hand  of  man  liave  done  little  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  themselves — the  fosse,  hewn 
deep  into  the  solid  rock,  wilh  casemates  hollow- 
ed out  along  its  sides,  the  fluted  walls  of  the 
citadel,  the  huge  donjon  looking  down  on  the 
brown  roofs  and  huddled  gables  of  Les  Andelys. 
Even  now  in  its  ruin  we  can  understand  the 
triumphant  outburst  of  its  royal  builder  as  he 
saw  it  rising  against  the  sky;  "How  pretty  a 
child  is  mine,  this  child  of  but  one  year  old!" 

The  easy  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall 
of  Chateau  Gaillard  atalatertime  proved  Rich- 
ard's foresight;  but  foresight  and  sagacity  were 
mingled  in  him  with  a  brutal  violence,  and  a 
callous  indifference  to  honor.  "I  would  take 
it,  were  its  walls  of  iron,"  Philip  exclaimed  in 
wrath  as  he  saw  the  fortress  rise.  "I  would 
hold  it,  were  its  walls  of  butter,"  was  the  de- 
fiant answer  of  his  foe.  It  was  Church  land 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  laid  Normandy 
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■under  interdict  at  its  seizure,  but  the  King  Diet 
tlae  interdict  with  mockery,  and  intrigued  with 
Rome  till  the  censure  was  withdrawn.  He  was 
just  as  defiant  of  a  •'  rain  of  blood,"  whose  fall 
scared  his  courtiers.  "Had  an  angel  from 
heaven  bid  him  abandon  his  work,"  says  a  cool 
observer,  "he  would  have  answered  with  a 
curse  "  'The  twelvemonth's  hard  work,  in  fact 
liv  securing  the  Norman  frontier  set  Richard 
free  to  deal  his  long-planned  blow  at  Philip. 
Money  only  was  wanting;  for  England  had  at 
last  struck  against  the  continued  exactions.  In 
1198  Hiit^h  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  brought  nobles 
and  bishop's  to  refuse  a  new  demand  for  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  Hubert 
AValter  resigned  in  despair.  A  new  justiciar, 
Geoffry  I' itz"-Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  extorted  some 
money  by  a  harsh  assize  of  the  forests;  but  the 
exchequer  was  soon  drained,  and  Richard  list- 
ened with  more  than  the  greed  of  his  race  to 
rumors  tliat  a  treasure  had  beea  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  Limousin.  Twelve  knights  of  gold 
seated  round  a  golden  table  were  the  find,  it  was 
said,  of  the  Lord  of  Chaluz.  Treasure-trove  at 
any  rate  there  was,  and  in  the  spring  of  1199 
Richard  prowled  around  the  walls.  But  the  ■! 
castle  held  stubbornly  out  till  the  King's  greed 
passed  into  savage  menace.  He  would  hang 
all,  he  swore— man,  woman,  the  very  child  at 
the  breast.  In  the  midst  of  his  threats  an  arrow 
■from  the  walls  struck  him  dov/n.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  owning  the  wild  passion  whichfor 
seven  years  past  had  kept  him  from  confession 
lest  he  should  be  forced  to  pardon  Philip,  for- 
giving with  kingly  generosity  the  archer  who 
had  shot  him. 

The  Angevin  dominion  broke  to  pieces  at  his 
death.  John  was  acknowledged  as  King  in 
England  and  Normandy,  Aquitaine  was  se- 
cured for  him  by  its  Duchess,  his  mother 
Eleanor;  but  Anjou.  Maine,  and  Touraiue  did 
homage  to  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Geoffry,  the  late  Duke  of  Britanny.  The  am- 
bition of  Philip,  who  protected  his  cause,  turned 
the  day  against  Arthur;  -the  Angevius  rose 
against  the  French  garrisons  with  which  the 
French  King  practically  annexed  the  country, 
and  in  May  1200  a  treaty  between  the  two  kings 
left  John  master  of  the  whole  dominion  of  his 
iiouse.  But  fresh  trouble  broke  out  in  Poitou; 
Philip,  on  John's  refusal  to  answer  the  charges 
of  the  Poitevin  barons  at  his  Court,  declared  in 

1203  his  fiefs  forfeited;  and  Arthur,  now  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  strove  to  seize  Eleanor  in  the  castle 
of  Mirabeau.  Surprised  at  its  siege  by  a  rapid 
march  of  the  King,  the  boy  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Rouen,  and  murdered  there  in  the  spring  of 
1303,  as  men  believed,  by  his  uncle's  hand. 
This  brutal  outrage  at  once  roused  the  French 
provinces  in  revolt,  while  Philip  sentenced  John 
to  forfeiture  as  a  murderer  and  marched  straight 
on  Normandy.  The  ease  with  which  the  con- 
quest of  the  Duchy  was  affected  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  utter  absence  of  any  popular  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Normans  themselves. 
Hjilf  a  century  tiefore  the  sight  of  a  Frenchman 
in  the  land  would  have  roused  every  peasant 
to  arms  from  Avranches  to  Dieppe.  But  town 
after  town  surrendered  at  the  mere  summons  of 
Philip,  and  the  conquest  was  hardly  over  before 
Normandy  settled  down  into  the  most  loyal  of 
the  provinces  of  France.  Much  o^  this  was  due 
to  the  wise  liberality  with  which  Philip  met  the 
claims  of  the  towns  to  independence  and  self- 
government,  as  well  as  the  overpowering  force 
and  military  ability  with  which  the  conquest 
■was  affected.  But  the  utter  absence  of  opposi- 
tion sprang  from  a  deeper  cause.  To  the  Nor- 
man kis  transfer  from  John  to  Philip  was  a 
mere  passing  from  one  foreign  master  io  another, 
and  foreigner  for  foreigner  Philip  was  the  less 
alien  of  Ihe  two.  Between  France  and  Nor- 
mandy there  had  been  as  many  years  of  friend- 
ship as  of  strife;  between  Norman  and  Angevin 
lay  a  century  of  bitterest  hate.  Moreover,  the 
subjection  to  France  was  the  realization  in  fact 
of  a  dependence  which  had  always  existed  in 
theory;  Philip  entered  Rouen  as  the  overlord 
of  its  Dukes;  while  the  submission  to  the  house 
of  Aujou  had  been  IheTnost  humiliating  of  all 
submissions,  the  submission   to  an  equal.     In 

1204  Philip  turned  on  the  south  with  as  startling 
a  success.  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine  passed 
with  little  resistance  into  his  liands,  and  the 
death  of  Eleanor  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  hulk  of  Aquitaine.  Little  was]  left 
save  the  country  south  of  the  Garonne;  and 
from  tlie  lordship  of  a  vast  empire  that  stretched 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Pyrenees  John  saw  him- 
self reduced  at  a  blow  to  the  realm  of  Eneland. 
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AUTHORITIES  FOR  BOOK  III. 
1201—1391. 
A  CHRONICLE  drawn  up  at  the  monastery  of 
Barnwell  near  Cambridge,  and  which  has  been 
embodied  in  the  "Memoriale"  of  'Walter  of 
Coventry  gives  us  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  period  from  1201  to  1225.  AVe  possess 
another  contemporary  annalist  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  Roger  of  Wendover,  the  first  of  the 
published  chroniclers  of  St.  Albans,  whose 
work  extends  to  1235.  Though  full  of  detail 
Roi;er  is  inaccurate,  and  he  lias  strong  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  sympathies;  but  his  chronicle 
was  subsequently  revised  in  a  more  patriotic 
sense  by  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey, 
Matthew  Paris,  and  continued  in  the  "Greater 
Chronicle  "  of  the  latter. 

Matthew  has  left  a  parallel  but  shorter  ac- 
count of  the  time  in  his  "  Historia  Anglorum  " 
(from  the  Conquest  to  1253).  He  is  the  last  of 
the  great  chroniclers  of  his  house;  for  the 
chronicles  of  Itishanger,  his  successor  at  St. 
Albans,  and  of  the  obscurer  annalists  who 
worked  on  that  Abbey  till  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  are  little  save  scant  and  lifeless  jottings 
of  events  which  become  more  and  more  local 
as  time  goes  on.  The  annals  of  the  abbeys  of 
AVaverley,  Dunstable,  and  Burton,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  "  Annals  of  Monastici  " 
of  the  Rolls  series,  add  important  details  for  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  Those  of  Mel- 
rose, Osney,  and  Lanercost  help  us  in  the  close 
of  the  hitler  reign,  where  help  is  especially  wel- 
come. For  tlie  Barons'  war  we  have  besides  these 
the  royalist  chronicle  of  Wykes,  Rislianger's 
fragment  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
and  a  chronicle  of  Bartholomew  de  Cotton, 
which  is  contemporary  from  1264  to  1298. 
Where  the  chronicles  fail  however  the  public 
documents  of  the  realm  become  of  high  im- 
portance. The  "  Royal  Letters  "  (1216—1373,) 
which  have  been  printed  from  the  Patent  Rolls 
by  Professor  Shirley  (Rolls  Series)  throw  great 
light  on  Henry's  politics. 

Our  municipal  history  during  this  period  is 
fully  represented  by  that  of  London.  For  the 
general  history  of  the  capital  the  Rolls  series 
has  given  us  its  "Liber  Albus  "  and  "Liber 
Custumarum,"  while  a  vivid  account  of  its 
communal  revolution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
("  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  "  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  A  store  of  documents  will 
be  found  in  the  Charter  Rolls  published  by  the 
Record  Commission,  in  Brady's  work  on  "En- 
glish Boroughs."  and  in  the  "  Ordinances  of 
English -OiUls,"  published  with  a  remarkable 
preface  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brentano  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Societ}'.  For  our  religious 
and  intellectual  history  materials  now  become 
abundant.  Grosseteste's  Letters  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Church  and  it  srelations  with 
Rome;  those  of  Adam  Marsh  give  us  interest- 
ing details  of  Earl  Simon's  relation  to  the  re- 
ligions movement  of  his  day;  and  Ecclcston's 
tract  on  the  arrival  of  the  Friars  is  embodied  in 
the  "Monunienta  Francisoana."  Forthe  Univer- 
sities we  have  the  collection  of  materials  edited 
by  Mr.  Anstey  under  the  name  of  "  Munimcnta 
Academica." 

With  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  our  directly  his- 
toric materials  become  scantier  and  scantier.  The 
monastic  annals  we  have  before  mentioned  are 
supplemented  by  the  jejune  entries  of  Trivet  and 
Murimuth,  by  the  "  Annales  Anglite  et  Scotise," 
by  Rishanger's  Chronicle,  his  "  Gesta  Edwardi 
Primi,"  and  three  fragments  of  his  annals  (all 
published  in  the  Rolls  Series).  The  portion  of 
the  so-called  "  AValsingham's  History"  which 
relates  to  this  pe-iod  is  now  attributed  by  Mr. 
Riley  to  Rishanger's  hand.  For  the  wars  in 
the  north  and  the  west  ■we  have  no  records  from 
the  side  of  the  conquered.  The  social  and  phys 
ical  stale  of  Wales  indeed  is  illustrated  by  the 
"  Itinerarium  "  ■n'hich  Gerald  du  Barri  drew  up 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  Scotland  has  no 
cnnlemporary  chronicles  for  this  period;  the 
jingling  rimes  of  Blind  Harry  are  two  hundred 
years  later  than  his  hero.  Wallace.  We  possess 
however  a  copious  collection  of  St;ite  papers 
in  the  "Rotuli  ScoliiB,"  the  "Documents  and 
Records  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland," 
which  were  edited  by  Sir  P.  Palgrave,  as  well 
as  in  Rymer's  Foedera.  For  the  history  of  our 
I  Parliament  the  most  noteworthy  materials  have 


been  collected  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  his  Select 
Charters,  and  he  has  added  to  them  a  short 
treatise  called  "Modus  Tenendi  Parliamenta," 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  account  of  its 
actual  state  and  powers  in  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury. 

CHAPTER  L 

joun: 
1214—1216. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  did  more  than  drive 
John  from  the  foreign  dominions  of  his  race; 
it  set  him  face  to  face  with  England  itself. 
England  was  no  longer  a  distant  treasure  house 
from  which  gold  could  be  drawn  for  wars  along 
the  Epte  or  the  Loire,  no  longer  a  possession  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  wise  ministers  and  by  fly- 
ing visits  from  its  foreign  King.  Henceforth 
it  was  his  home.  It  was  to  be  ruled  by  his  per- 
sonal and  continuous  rule.  People  and  sovereign 
were  to  know  each  other,  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other  as  they  had  never  been 
brought  since  the  conquest  of  the  Norman. 
The  change  in  the  altitude  of  the  king  was  the 
more  momentous  that  it  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  attitude  of  the  country  itself  was 
rapidly  changing.  The  Norman  Conquest  had 
given  a  new  aspect  lo  the  land.  A  foreign 
king  ruled  it  through  foreign  ministers.  For- 
eign nobles  were  quartered  in  every  manor. 
A  military  organization  of  the  country  changed 
while  it  simplified  the  holding  of  every  estate. 
Huge  castles  of  white  stone  bridled  town  and 
country;  huge  stone  minsters  told  how  the  Nor- 
man had  bridled  even  the  Church.  But  the 
chan  se  was  in  great  measure  an  exteru.al  one.  The 
real  life  of  the  nation  was  little  affected  by  the 
shock  of  the  Conquest.  English  institutions, 
the  local,  judicial,  and  administrative  forms  of 
the  country  were  the  same  as  of  old.  Like  the 
English  tongue  they  remained  practically 
unaltered.  For  a  century  after  the  Conquest 
only  a  few  new  words  crept  in  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors,  and  so  entirely  did 
the  spoken  tongue  of  the  nation  at  large  remain 
unchanged  that  William  himself  tried  to  learn 
it  that  he  might  administer  justice  to  his  sub- 
jects. Even  English  literature,  banished  as  it 
was  from  the  court  of  the  stranger  and  exposed 
to  the  fashionable  rivalrj'  of  Latin  scholars,  sur- 
vived not  only  in  religious  works,  in  poetic 
paraphrases  of  gospels  and  ps.alms.  but  in  the 
great  monument  of  our  prose,  the  English 
Chronicle.  It  was  not  till  the  miserable  reigu 
of  Stephen  that  the  Chronicle  died  out  in  the 
Abbey  of  Peterborough.  But  the  "Sayings  of 
Alfred "  show  a  native  literature  going  ott 
through  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  great  work  of  English  verse 
coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  return  of 
John  to  his  island  realm.  "  There  was  a  priest 
in  the  land  whose  name  ■was  Layamon;  he  was 
the  son  of  Leovenath ;  may  the  Lord  be  gracious 
to  him!  He  dwelt  at  Earnley,  a  nolile  church 
on  the  bank  of  Severn  (good  it  seemed  to  him!) 
near  Radstone,  ■where  he  read  books.  It  came 
to  mind  to  him  and  in  his  chiefest  thought  that 
he  ■svould  tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,  what 
the  men  ■were  named  and  whence  the)'  came 
who  first  had  English  land."  Journeying  far 
and  wide  over  the  country,  the  priest  of  Earn, 
ley  found  Boeda  and  Wace.  the  books  too  of  St 
Albin  and  St.  Austin.  "Layamon  laid  down 
these  books  and  turned  the  leaves;  he  beheld 
them  lovingly;  may  the  Lord  be  gracious  to 
him!  Pen  he  took  with  finger  and  wrote  a 
book-skin,  and  the  true  vv'ords  set  together,  and 
compressed  the  three  books  into  one."  Laya- 
mon's  church  is  now  that  of  Areley,  near 
Bewdley  in  Worcestshire;  his  poem  was  in  fact 
an  expansion  of  Wace's  "  Brut"  with  insertions 
from  Bsda.  Historically  it  is  worthless;  but 
as  a  monument  of  our  language  it  is  beyond  all 
price.  In  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines  not 
more  than  fifty  Norman  words  are  to  be  found. 
Even  the  old  poetic  tradition  remains  the  same. 
The  alliterative  meter  of  the  earlier  verse  is  still 
only  slightly  affected  by  liming  terminations; 
the  similes  are  the  few  natural  similes  of 
Casdmon;  the  battle-scenes  are  painted  with  the 
same  rough,  simple  joy. 

Instead  of  crushing  England  indeed  the  Con- 
quest did  more  than  any  event  that  had  gone 
before  to  build  up  an  English  people.  All  local 
distinctions,  the  distinction  of  Saxon  from  Mer- 
cian, of  both  from  Northumbrian,  died  away 
beneath  the  common  pressure  of  the  stranger. 
The  Conquest  was  hardly  over  when  we  seethe 
rise  of  a  new  national  feeling,  of  a  new  palriot- 
I  ism.     In  his  quiet  cell  at  Worcester  the  monk 
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Florence  strives  to  palliate  by  excuses  of  treas-  ] 
oa  or  the  weakness  of  rulers  the  defeats  of  En   1 
glislimen  by  ibe  Danes.  jElfreii,  the  great  name  ' 
of  tlie  Eugfish  past,  gathers  round  him  a  legend  ! 
ary  worship,  and  the  "  Sayings  of  Alfred"  em-  \ 
body  the  ideal  of  an  English  king.     "VVe  see  the  i 
new  vigor  drawn  from  this  deeper  consciousness  i 
of  national  unity  in  a  national  action  which  be-  : 
gan  as  soon  as  the  Conquest  had  given  place  to  \ 
strife  among  the  conquerors.     A  common   hos-  , 
tility  to  the  conquering  baronage  gave  the  na-  \ 
tion  leaders  in  its  fortflgn  sovereigns,  and  the  ] 
sword  which  had  been  sheathed  at  Senlao  was  ' 
drawn  for  triumphs  which  avenged  it.     It  was  ' 
untler  William  the  Red  that  English  soldiers 
shouted  scorn  at  the  Norman  barons  who  sur-  '■ 
rendered  at   Rochester.     It  was  under  Henry  ! 
the  First   that  an    English    army  faced   Duke 
Robert  and  his  foreign  knighthi^od  when  they 
landed  for  a  fresh  invasion,  "not  fearing  the 
Kormans."     It  was  under  the  same  great  King 
that  Englishmen  conquered  Normandy  in  turn 
on  the  iTeld  of  Tenchebraj'.     Xbis  overthrow  of 
the  conquering  baronage,  this  union  of  the  con- 
quered wilh  tlie  King,  brought  about  the  fusion 
of  the  conquerors  in   the  general  body  of  the 
English  people.     As  early  as  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Second   tlie    descendants  of  Norman   and  ' 
Englishman  had  become  indistinguishable.  Both 
found  a  bond  in  a  common  English  feeling  and 
English    patriotism,  in    a    common  haired   of 
the  Angevin  and  Poitevin   "foreigners"  who 
streamed  into  England  in  the  wake  of  Henry 
and  his  sons.     Both  had  profited  by  the  stern 
discipline  of  the  Norman  rule.     The  wretched 
reign  of  Stephen  alone  broke  the  long  peace,  a 
peace    without    parallel    elsewhere,  which    in 
England  stretched  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Conquest  to  the  return  of  John.     Of  her  kings' 
forays  along  Norman    or  Aquitanian  borders 
England   heard   little;  she    cared    less.     Even  ' 
Richard's    crusade  woke  little  interest  in  his 
island  realm.     What  England  saw  in  her  Kings 
■was  "  the  good  peace  they  made  in  the  land."  i 
And   with   peace   came  a  stern  but   equitable  ' 
rule,  judicial  and  administrative  reforms  that  ' 
carried  order  and  justice  to  every  corner  of  the 
land,  a  wealth  that  grew  steadily  in   spite  of 
heavy  taxation,  an  immense  outburst  of  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  activity. 

It  was  with  a  new  English  people  therefore 
that  John  found  himself  face  to  face.  The 
nation  which  he  fronted  was  a  nation  quicken- 
ed with  a  new  life  and  throbbing  with  a  new 
energy.  Not  least  among  the  signs  of  this 
energy-  was  the  upgrowth  of  our  Universities. 
The  establishment  of  the  great  schools  which 
bore  this  name  was  everywhere  throughout  Eu- 
rope a  special  mark  of  the  impulse  which  Chris- 
tendom gained  from  the  crusades.  A  new  fervor 
of  study  sprang  up  in  the  West  from  its  contact 
with  the  more  cultured  East.  Travelers  like 
Adelard  of  Bath  brought  back  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  physical  and  mathematical  science 
from  the  schools  of  Cordova  or  Bagdad.  In  the 
twelfth  century  a  classical  revival  restored 
Caesar  and  Vergil  to  the  list  of  monastic  studies, 
and  left  its  stamp  on  the  pedantic  Style,  the 
profuse  classical  quotations  of  writers  like 
William  of  Malmesl)ury  or  John  of  Salisbury. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  sprang  up  in  the 
schools  of  Paris.  The  Roman  law  was  revived 
by  the  imperialist  doctors  of  Bologna.  The 
long  mental  inactivity  of  feudal  Europe  broke 
up  like  ice  before  a  summei-'s  sun.  Wandering 
teachers  such  as  Lanfranc  or  Anselm  crossed 
sea  and  land  to  spread  the  new  power  of 
knowledge.  The  same  spirit  of  restlessness, 
of  inquiry,  of  impatience  with  the  older  tradi- 
tions of  mankind  either  local  or  intellectual 
that  drove  half  Christendom  to  the  tomb  of  its 
Lord  crowded  the  roads  with  thousands  of 
young  scholars  hurrying  to  the  chosen  seats 
where  teachers  were  gathered  together.  A  new 
power  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which, 
had  till  now  recognized  no  power  but  that  of 
sheer  brute  force.  Poor  as  they  were,  some- 
times even  of  servile  race,  the  wandering  scholars 
who  lectured  in  every-  cloister  were  hailed  as 
"  masters  "by  the  crowds  at  their  feet.  Abelard 
was  a  foe  worthy  of  the  threats  'of  councils,  of 
the  thunders  of  the  Church.  The  teaching 
of  a  sinale  Lombard,  was  of  note  enough  in 
England  to  draw  down  the  prohibition  of  a 
King. 

Vacarius  was  probably  a  guest  In  the  court 
of  Archbishop  Theobald  where  Thomas  of  Lon- 
don and  ,Iohn  of  Salisbury  were  already  busy 
with  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law.  But  when  he 
opened  lectures  on  it-at  Oxford  he  was  at  once 
silenced  by  Stephen,  who  was  at  that  moment 


at  war  with  the  Church  and  jealous  of  the 
power  which  the  wreck  of  the  royal  authority 
was  throwing  into  Theobald's  hands.  At  this 
time  Oxford  stood  in  the  first  rank  among 
English  towns.  Its  town  church  of  St.  Martin 
rose  from  the  midst  of  a  huddled  group  of 
houses,  girded  in  with  massive  walls,  that  l,ay 
along  the  dry  upper  ground  of  a  low  peninsula 
between  the  streams  of  Cherwell  and  tlie 
Thames.  The  ground  fell  gently  on  either  side, 
eastward  and  westward,  to  these  rivers;  while 
on  the  south  a  sharper  descent  led  down  across 
'Swampy  meadows  to  the  ford  from  which  the 
;  town  drew  its  name  and  to  the  bridge  that  suc- 
ceeded it.  Around  lay  a  wild  forest  country, 
'■  moors  such  as  Cowley  and  BuUingdon  fringing 
I  the  course  of  Thames,  great  woods  of  which 
Shotover  and  Bagley  are  the  relics  closing  the 
horizon  to  the  south  and  east.  Though  the  two 
huge  lowers  of  its  Norman  castle  marked  the 
strategic  importance  of  Oxford  as  commanding 
'  the  river  valley  along  which  the  commerce  of 
Southern  England  mainly  flowed,  its  walls 
formed  the  least  element  in  the  town's  military 
strength,  for  on  every  side  but  the  north  it  was 
guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows  along  Cher- 
well  or  by  an  intricate  network  of  streams  into 
'  which  the  Thames  breaks  among  the  meadows 
of  Osney.  From  the  midst  of  these  meadows 
rose  a  mitred  abbey  of  Austin  Canons  which 
with  the  older  priory  of  St.  Frideswide  gave 
Oxford  some  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Norman  house  of  the  D'Oillis 
within  its  castle,  the  frequent  visits  of  English 
kings  to  a  palace  without  its  walls,  the  presence 
again  and  again  of  important  Parliaments, 
marked  its  political  weight  within  the  realm. 
The  settlement  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  among 
the  English  Jewries  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town  indicated,  while  it  promoted,  the  activity 
'  of  its  trade.  No  place  better  illustrates  the 
transformation  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its 
Ni  rman  masters,  the  sudden  outburst  of  in- 
I  duslrial  effort,  the  sudden  expansion  of  com- 
'  merce  and  accumulation  of  wealth  which  fol- 
'  lowed  the  Conquest.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
rose  one  of  the  stateliest  of  English  castles,  and 
in  the  meiidows  beneath  the  hardly  less  stately 
abbey  of  Osney.  In  the  fields  to  the  north  the 
I  last  of  tlie  Norman  kings  raised  his  palace  of 
:  Beaumont.  In  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city 
the  canons  of  St.  Frideswide  reared  the  church 
[Which  still  exists  as  the  diocesan  cathedral, 
while  the  piety  of  the  Norman  Sastellans  re- 
built almost  all  its  parish  churches  and  founded 
!  within  their  new  castle  walls  the  church  of  the 
Canons  of  St.  George. 
I  We  know  nothing  of  the  causes  which  drew 
■  students  and  teachers  within  the  walls  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  possible  that  here  as  elsewhere  a  new 
teacher  quickened  older  educational  founda- 
tions, and  that  the  cloisters  of  Osney  and  St, 
Frideswide  already  possessed  schools  which 
I  burst  into  a  larger  life  under  the  impulse  of 
Vacarius.  As  yet  however  the  fortunes  of  the 
University  were  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Par- 
is. English  scholars  gathered  in  thousands 
round  the  chairs  of  William  of  Champeaux  or 
Abelard.  The  English  took  their  place  as  one  of 
the  "  nations  "  of  the  French  University.  -  John 
of  Salisbury  became  famous  as  one  of  the  Par- 
isian teachers.  Thomas  of  London  wandered 
to  Paris  from  his  school  at  Mertpn.  But 
through  the  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
Oxford  quietly  grew  in  numbers  and  repute, 
and  forty  years  after  the  visit  of  Vacarius  its 
educational  position  was  fully  established. 
]  When  Gerald  of  Wales  read  his  amusing  Topog- 
raphy o€  Ireland  to  its  students  the  most 
learned  and  famous  of  the  English  clergy  were 
to  be  found  within  its  walls.  A.t  the  opening 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Oxford  stood  without 
a  rival  in  its  own  country  .vhile  in  European 
celebrity  it  took  rank  with  the  greatest  schools 
of  the  Western  world.  But  to  realize  this  Ox- 
ford of  the  pa>it  we  must  disiniss  from  our 
minds  all  recollections  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
present.  In  the  outer  look  of  the  new  Uni 
versity  there  was  nothing  of  the  pomp  that 
overawes  the  freshman  as  he  first  paces  the 
"High"  or  looks  down  from  the  gallery  of 
St.  Mary's.  In  the  stead  of  long  fronts  of 
venerable  colleges,  of  stately  walks  beneath 
immemorial  elms,  history  plunges  us  into  the 
mean  and  filthy  lanes  of  a  mediaeval  town. 
Thousands  of  boys,  huddled  in  bare  lodging- 
houses,  clustering  rt.und  teachers  as  poor  as 
themselves  in  church  porch  and  house  porch, 
drinking,  quarreling,  dicing,  begging  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  take  the  place  of  the 
brightly-colored  train  of    doctors  and  Heads. 


Mayor  and  Chancellor  struggled  in  vain  to  en- 
force order  or  peace  on  this  seething  mass  of 
turbulent  life.  The  retainers  who  followed 
their  young  lords  to  the  University  fought  out 
the  feuds  of  their  houses  in  the  streets.  "  Schol- 
ars from  Kent  and  scholars  from  Scotland 
waged  the  bitter  struggle  of  North  and  South. 
At  nightfall  roysterer  and  reveler  roamed  with 
torches  through  the  narrow  lanes,  defying  bail- 
iffs, and  cutting  down  burghers  at  their  doors. 
Now  a  mob  of  clerks  plunged  into  the  Jewry 
and  wiped  off  the  memory  of  bills  and  bonds 
by  sacking  a  Hebrew  house  or  two.  Now  a 
tavern  squabble  between  scholar  and  townsman 
widened  into  a  general  broil,  and  the  academ- 
ical bell  of  St.  Mary's  vied  wilh  the  town  bell 
of  St.  Martin's  in  clanging  to  arms.  Every 
phase  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  or  political 
strife  was  preluded  by  some  fierce  outbreak  in 
this  turbulent,  surging  mob.  When  England 
growled  at  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
years  that  were  to  follow  the  students  besieged 
a  legale  in  the  abbot's  house  at  Osney.  A  mur- 
derous town  and  gown  row  preceded  the  open- 
ing of  the  Baron's  War.  "When  Oxford  draws 
knife,"  ran  an  old  rime,  "  England's  soon  at 
strife." 

But  the  turbulence  and  stir  was  a  stir  and 
turbulence  of  life.  A  keen  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, a  passionate  poetry  of  devotion,  gathered 
thousands  round  the  poorest  scholar  and  wel- 
comed the  barefoot  friar.  Edmund  Rich — 
Archbi-hop  of  Canterbury  and  saint  in  later 
days — came  about  the  time  we  have  reached  to 
Oxford,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  from  a  little 
lane  at  Abingdon  that  still  bears  his  name.  He 
found  his  school  in  an  inn  that  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Eynsham  where  his  father  had  take'n- 
refuge  from  the  world.  His  mother  was  a  pious 
woman  of  the  day,  too  poortogive  her  boy  much 
outfit  besides  the  hair  shirt  that  he  promised 
to  wear  every  Wednesday;  but  Edmund  was  no 
poorer  than  his  neighbors.  He  plunged  at  once 
into  the  nobler  life  of  the  place,  its  ardor  for 
knowledge,  its  mystical  piety.  "Secretly," 
perhaps  at  eventide  when  the  sbadrws  were 
gathering  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  the 
crowd  of  teachers  and  students  had  left  its 
aisles,  the  boy  stood  before  ah  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  placing  a  ring  of  gold  upon  its  fin- 
ger took  Mary  for  his  bride.  Years  of  study, 
broken  by  a  fever  that  raged  among  the  crowd- 
ed, noisome  streets,  brought  the  time  for  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Paris;  and  Edmund, 
hand  in  hand  wilh  a  brother  Robert  of  his, 
begged  his  way  as  poor  scholars  were  wont  to 
the  great  soliool  of  Western  Christendom.  Here 
a  damsel,  heedless  of  his  tonsure,  wooed  him  so 
pertinaciously  that  Edmund  consented  at  last  to 
an  assignation;  but  when  he  appeand  it  was  in 
company  of  grave  academical  officials  who,  as 
the  maiden  declared  in  the  hour  of  penitence 
which  followed,  "straightway  whipped  the 
offending  Eve  out  of  her."  Still  true  to  his 
Virgin  bridal,  Edmund  on  his  return  fi^m 
Paris  became  the  most  popular  of  Oxiord 
teachers.  It  is  to  him  that  Oxford  owes  her 
first  introduction  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  We 
see  him  in  the  little  room  which  he  hired,  with 
the  Virgin's  chapel  hard  by,  his  gray  gown 
reaching  to  his  feet,  ascetic  in  his  devotion, 
falling  asleep  in  lecture  time  after  a  sleepless 
night  of  prayer,  but  gifted  with  a  grace  and 
cheerfulness  of  manner  which  told  of  his  French 
training  and  a  chivalrous  love  of  knowledge 
that  let  his  pupils  pay  what  they  would. 
"  Ashes  toashes,  dust  to  dust,"  the  young  tutor 
would  say,  a  touch  of  scholarly  pride  perhaps 
mingling  with  his  contempt  of  worldly  things, 
as  he  threw  down  the  fee  on  the  dusty  window- 
ledge  whence  a  thievish  student  would  some- 
times run  off  with  it.  But  even  knowledge 
brought  its  troubles;  the  Old  Testament,  which 
wilh  a  copy  of  the  Decretals  long  formed  his 
sole  library,  frowned  down  upon  a  love  of  sec- 
ular learning  from  which  Edmund  found  it  hard 
to  wean  himself.  At  last,  in  some  hour  of 
dream,  the  form  of  his  dead  mother  floated  into 
the  room  where  the  teacher  stood  among  his 
mathematical  diagrams.  "What  are  these?" 
she  seemed  to  say;  and  seizing  Edmund's  right 
hand,  she  drew  on  the  palm  three  circles  inter- 
laced, each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  a  Person 
of  the  Christian  Trinity.  "Be  these,"  she  cried, 
as  the  figure  faded  away,  "  tliy  diagrams  hence- 
forth, my  son." 

The  story  admirably  illustrates  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  new  training,  and  the  latent 
opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Universities 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Cliurih.  The  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  order  of  the  old  mediaeval  world 
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■were  both  aliUe  threatened  by  this  power  that 
had  so  sliau,i;c-lv  spruug  up  in  the  midst  of 
tliem.  Feudalism  rested  on  local  isolation,  on 
llie  severance  of  kingdom  from  kingdom  and 
barony  from  barony,  on  the  distiaction  of 
blood  and  race,  on  the  supremacy  of  material 
or  brute  force,  on  au  allegiance  determined  by 
accidents  of  place  and  social  position.  The 
University  on  the  other  hand  was  a  protest 
agamst  this  isolation  of  man  from  man.  The 
smallest  school  was  European  and  not  local. 
Not  merely  every  province  of  France,  but  every 
people  of  Christendom  had  its  place  among  the 
"nations"  of  Paris  or  Padua.  A  common 
language,  the  Latin  tongue,  superseded  within 
academical  bounds  the  warring  tongues  of  Eu- 
rope. A  coipmon  intellectual  kinship  and 
rivalry  took  the  place  of  tlie  petty  strifes  which 
parted  province  from  province  or  realm  from 
realm.  What  Church  and  Empire  had  both 
aimed  at  and  both  failed  in,  the  knitting  of 
Christian  nations  together  into  a  vast  common- 
wealth, the  Universities  for  a  time  actually  did. 
Dante  felt  himself  as  little  a  stranger  in  the 
'"Latin"  quarter  found  Mont  St.  Genevii^ve  as 
under  the  arches  of  Bologna.  Wandering  Ox- 
ford scholars  carried  the  writings  of  Wyclif  to 
the  libraries  of  Prague.  In  England  the  work 
of   provincial  fusion   was  less  difficult  or  im- 

.  portant  than  elsewhere^  but  even  in  England 
work  had  to  he  done.  The  feuds  of  Northerner 
and  Southerner  which  so  long  disturbed  the 
discipline  of  Oxford  witnessed  at  any  rate  to 
the  fact  that  Northerner  and  Southerner  had  at 
last  been  brought  face  to  face  in  its  streets. 
And  here  as  elsewhere  the  spirit  of  national 
isolation  was  held  in  check  by  the  larger  com- 

•  prehensiveness  of  the  University.  After  the 
dissensions  that  threatened  the  prosperity  of 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century  Norman  and 
Gascon  mingled  with  Englishmen  in  Oxford 
lecture  halls.  Irish  scholars  were  foremost  in 
the  fray  with  the  legate.  At  a  later  time  the 
rising  of  Owen   Glyndwr  found  hundreds  of 

•Welshmen  gathered  round  its  teachers.  And 
within  this  strangely  mingled  mass  society  and 
government  rested  on  a  purely  democratic  ba-sis. 
Among  Oxford  scholars  the  son  of  the  noble 
stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the 
poorest  mendicant.  Wealth,  physical  ."itrength, 
tkill  in  arms,  pride  of  ancestry  and  blood,  the 
very  grounds  on  which  feudal  society  rest  d, 
went  for  nothing  in  the  lecture-room.  The 
University  was  a  state  absolutely  self-governed, 
and  whose  cilizens  were  admitted  by  a  purely 
intellectual  franchise.  Knowledge  made  the 
"  master."  To  know  more  than  ooe's  fellows 
was  a  man's  sole  claim  to  be  a  regent  or 
"ruler"  in  the  schools.  And  within  this  in- 
tellectual aristocracy  all  were  equal.  When 
the  free  commonwealth  of  the  masters  gath- 
ered in  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  all  had  an  equal 
right  to  counsel,  all  had  an  equal  vote  in 
the  final  decision.  Treasury  and  library  were 
aWtheir  complete  disposal.  It  was  their  voice 
that  named  every  otHcer,  that  proposed  and 
sanctioned  every  statute.  Even  the  Chancellor, 
their  head,  who  had  at  first  been  an  officer  of 
the  Bishop,  became  aa  elected  ofiicer  of  their 
own. 

If  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Universities 
threatened  feudalism,  their  spirit  of  intellectual 
inquiry  threatened  the  Church.  To  all  outer 
seeming  they  were  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

.The  wide  extension  which  mediaeval  usage  gave 
to  the  word  "  orders"  gathered  the  whole  edu- 
cated world  within  the  pale  of  the  clergy. 
Whatever  might  he  their  age  or  proficiency, 
scholiir  and  teacher  alike  ranked  as  clerks,  free 
from  lay  responsibilities  or  the  control  of  civil 
tribunals,  and  amenable  only  to  the  rule  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  .sentence  of  his  spirituid  courts. 
This  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  University 
appeared  iu  that  of  its  head.  The  Chancellor, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  no  officer  of  the 
University  itself,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
under  whose  shadow  It  had  sprung  into  life. 
At  Oxford  he  was  simply  the  local  officer  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  within  whose  immense  dio- 
cese the  University  was  then  situated.  But 
■this  identification  in  outer  form  with  the 
Church  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  the 
difference  of  spirit  between  them.  The  sudden 
expansion  of  the  field  of  education  diminished 
the  importance  of  those  purely  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  studies  which  had  hitherto  absorbed 
thewhole  intellectual  ener^esof  mankind.  The 
revival  of  classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  as 
it  were  of  an  older  and  a  greater  world,  the  con- 
tact with  a  larger,  freer  life  whether  in  mind,  in 
society,   or  in  politics  introduced  a  spirit  of 


skepticism,  of  doubt,  of  denial  into  the  realms 
of  unquestioning  belief.  Abelard  claimed  for 
reason  a  supremacy  over  faith.  Florentine  poets 
discussed  with  a  smile  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Even  to  Dante,  while  he  censures  these, 
Vergil  is  as  sacred  as  Jeremiah.  The  imperial 
ruler  in 'whom  the  new  culture  took  its  most 
notable  form,  Frederick  the  Second,  the 
'■  World's  AVonder"  of  bis  time,  was  regarded 
by  half  Europe  as  no  better  than  an  infidel.  A 
faint  revival  of  physical  science,  so  long  crushed 
as  magic  by  the  dominant  ecclesiasticism, 
brought  Christians  into  perilous  contact  with 
the  Moslem  and  the  Jew.  The  books  of  the 
Rabbis  were  no  longer  an  accursed  thing  to 
Roger  Bacon  The  scholars  of  Cordova  were 
no  mere  Paynim  swine  to  Abelard  of  Bath. 
How  slowly  indeed  and  against  what  obstacles 
science  won  its  way  we  know  from  the  witness 
of  Roger  Bacon.  "  Slowly,"  he  tells  us,  "  has 
any  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  come 
into  use  among  the  Latins.  "  His  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  his  Metaphysics,  with  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Averroes  and  others,  were  trans- 
lated in  my  time,  and  interdicted  at  Paris  up  to 
the  year  of  grace  1237  because  of  their  assertion 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  of  time  and  be- 
cause of  the  book  of  the  divinations  by  dreams 
(which  is  th^third  book,  De  Somniiset  Vigiliis) 
and  because  of  many  passages  erroneously  trans 
lated.  Even  his  logic  was  slowly  received  and 
lectured  on.  For  St.  Edmund,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  first  in  my  time  who 
read  the  Elements  at  Oxford.  And  I  have  seen 
Master  Hugo,  who  first  read  the  book  of  Poste- 
rior Analytics  and  I  have  seen  his  writing.  So 
there  were  but  few,  considering  the  multitude 
of  the  Latins,  who  were  of  any  account  in  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle;  nay,  very  few  indeed, 
and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year  of  grace  1293." 
If  we  pass  from  the  English  University  to 
the  English  Town  we  see  a  progress  as  im- 
portant and  hardly  less  interesting.  In  their 
origin  our  boroughs  were  utterly  unlike  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  western  world.  The  cities  of  Italy 
and  Provence  had  preserved  the  municipal 
institutions  of  their  Roman  past;  the  German 
towns  had  been  founded  by  Heniy  the  Fowler 
with  the  purpose  of  sheltering  industry  from 
the  feudal  oppression  around  them;  the  com- 
munes of  Northern  France  sprang  into  exist- 
ence in  revolt  against  feudal  outrage  within 
their  walls.  But  in  England  the  tradition  of 
Koine  passed  utterly  away,  while  feudal  op- 
pression was  held  fairly  in  check  by  the  Crown. 
The  English  town,  therefore,  was  in  its  begin- 
ning simply  a  piece  of  the  general  country,  or- 
ganized and  governed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  townships  around  it.  Its  exist- 
ence witnessed  indeed  to  the  need  which  men 
felt  in  those  earlier  times  of  mutual  help  and 
protection.  The  burh  or  borough  was  prohably 
a  more  defensible  place  than  the  common  vil- 
lage; it  may  have  had  a  ditch  or  mound  about 
it  instead  of  the  quickset-liedge  or  "  tun  "  from 
which  the  township  took  its  name.  But  in 
itself  it  was  simply  a  township  or  group  of 
townships  where  men  clustered  whether  for 
trade  or  defense  more  thicklj'  than  elsewhere. 
The  towns  were  different  in  their  circumstances 
and  date  of  their  rise.  Soiue  grew  up  in  the 
fortified  camps  of  the  English  invaders.  Some 
dated  from  a  later  occupation  of  the  sacked  and 
desolate  Roman  towns.  Some  clustered  round 
the  country  houses  of  king  and  ealdormao  or 
the  walls  of  cliurch  or  monastery.  Towns 
like  Bristol  were  the  direct  result  of  trade. 
There  was  the  same  variety  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  various  town  communities  were 
formed.  While  the  bulk  of  them  grew  by 
simple  increase  of  population  from  township  to 
town,  larger  boroughs,  such  as  York  with  its 
"six  shires"  or  London  with  its  wards  and 
sokes  and  franchises,  show  how  families  and 
groups  of  settlers  settled  down  side  by  side,  and 
claimed  as  they  coalesced,  each  for  itself,  its 
shire  or  share  of  the  town  ground,  while  jeal- 
ously preserving  its  individual  life  within  the 
town  community.  But  strange  as  these  aggre- 
gations might  be,  the  constitution  of  the  bor- 
ough which  resulted  from  them  was  simply 
that  of  the  people  at  large.  Whether  we  regard 
it  as  a  township,  or  rather  from  its  size  "as  a 
hundred  or  collection  of  townships,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  dwellers  within  its  bounds  were 
those  of  the  townships  round,  to  keep  fence 
and  trench  in  good  repair,  to  send  a  contingent 
to  the  fyrd,  and  a  reeve  and  four  men  to" the 
hundred  court  and  shire  court.  As  in  other 
townships,  land  was  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment   of    freedom.     The    landless    man    who 


dwelled  in  a  borough  had  no  share  in  its  cor- 
porate life;  for  purposes  of  government  or 
property  the  town  consisted  simply  of  the  landed 
proprietors  within  its  bounds.  The  common 
lands  which  are  still  attached  to  many  of  our 
boroughs  take  us  back  to  a  time  when  each 
township  lay  within  a  ring  or  mark  of  open 
ground  which  served  at  once  as  boundary  and 
pasture  land.  Each  of  the  four  wards  of  York 
had  its  common  pasture;  Oxford  has  still  its 
own  "  Portmeadow." 

The  inner  rule  of  tfle  borough  lay  as  in  the 
townships  about  it  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
freemeu,  gathered  in  "borough-moot"  or 
"  portmanuimote."  But  the  social  change 
brought  about  by  the  Danish  wars,  the  legal 
requirement  that  each  man  should  have  a  lord, 
affected  the  towns  as  it  affected  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Some  passed  into  the  hands  of  great 
thegns  near  to  theni :  the  bulk  became  known 
as  in  the  demesne  of  the  king.  A  new  officer, 
the  lord's  or  king's  reeve,  was  a  sign  of  this 
revolution.  It  was -the  reeve  who  now  sum- 
moned the  borough-moot  and  administered  jus- 
tice in  it;  it  was  he  who  collected  the  lord's 
dues  or  annual  rent  of  the  town,  and  who  ex- 
acted the  services  it  owed  to  its  lord.  To  mod- 
ern eyes  these  services  would  imply  almost  com- 
plete subjection.  When  Leicester,  for  instance, 
passed  from  the  bands  of  the  Conqueror  into, 
those  of  its  Earls,  its  townsmen  were  bound  to 
reap  their  lord's  corn  crops,  to  grind  at  his  mill, 
to  redeem  their  strayed  cattle  from  his  pound. 
The  great  forest  around  was  the  Earl's,  and  it 
was  only  out  of  his  grace  that  the  little  borough 
could  drive  its  swine  into  the  woods  or  pasture 
its  cattle  in  the  glades.  The  justice  and  gov- 
ernment of  a  town  lay  wholly  in  its  master's 
hands;  he  appointed  its  bailiffs,  received  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  his  tenants,  and  the 
fees  and  tolls  of  their  markets  and  fairs.  But 
in  fact  when  once  these  dues  were  paid  and 
these  services  rendered  the  English  townsman 
was  practically  free.  His  rights  were  as  rigid- 
ly defined  by  custom  as  those  of  his  lord.  Prop- 
erty and  person  alike  were  secured  against  ar- 
bitrary seizure.  He  could  demand  a  fair  trial 
on  any  charge,  and  even  if  justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  his  master's  reeve  it  was  administered 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  assent  of  his  fel- 
low-townsmen. The  bell  which  swung  out 
from  the  town  tower  gathered  the  burgesses  to 
a  common  meeting,  where  they  could  exercise 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on 
their  own  affairs.  Their  merchant-gild  over  its 
ale-feast  regulated  trade,  distributed  the  sums, 
due  from  the  town  among  the  different  bur- 
gesses, looked  to  the  due  repairs  of  gate  and 
wall;  and  acted  in  fact  pretty  much  the  same 
part  as  a  town-council  of  to  day. 

The  merchant-gild  was  an  outcome  of  a  ten- 
dency to  closer  association  which  found  support 
in  those  principles  of  mutual  aid  and  mutual 
restraint  that  lay  at  the  base  of  our  old  institu- 
tions. Gilds  or  clubs  for  religious,  charitable, 
or  social  purposes  were  common  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  common  in  bor- 
oughs, where  men  clustered  more  thickly  to- 
gether. Each  formed  a  sort  of  artificial  family. 
An  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among  its  members 
was  substituted  for  the  tie  of  blood,  while  the 
gild-feast,  held  once  a  month  in  the  common 
hall,  replaced  the  gatherings  of  the  kinsfolk 
round  their  family  hearth.  But  within  this  new 
family  the  aim  of  the  gild  was  to  establish  a 
mutual  responsibility  as  close  as  that  of  the  old. 
"Let  all  thare  the  same  lot,"  ran  its  law;  "if 
any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it."  A  member  could 
look  for  aid  from  his  gild -brothers  in  atoning 
for  guilt  incurred  by  mishap.  He  could  call 
on  them  for  assistance  in  case  of  violence 
or  wrong.  If  falsely  accused  they  appear- 
ed in  court  as  his  compurgators,  if  poor  they 
supported,  and  when  dead  they  buried  him. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  responsible  to  ' 
them,  as  they  were  to  the  State,  for  order  and 
obedience  to  the  laws.  A  wrong  of  brother 
against  brother  was  also  a  wrong  against  the 
general  body  of  the  gild  and  was  punished  l>y 
fine  or  in  the  last  resort  by  an  expulsion  which 
left  the  offender  a  "  lawless"  man  and  an  out- 
cast. The  one  difference  between  these  gilds 
in  country  and  town  was  this,  that  in  the  latter 
case  from  their  close  local  neighborhood  they 
tended  inevitably  to  coalesce.  Under  .<Ethel- 
Stan  the  London  gilds  united  into  one  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectually  their 
common  aims,  andat  a  later  time  we  find  the 
gilds  of  Berwick  enacting  "  that  where  many 
bodies  are  found  side  by  side  in  one  place  they 
iiiiay  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and  iu  the 
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dealings  of  one  with  another  have  a  strong  and 
hearty  love."  The  process  was  probably  a  long 
and  difficult  one,  for  the  brotherhoods  natural- 
ly differed  uiuoli  in  social  rank,  and  even  after 
the  union  was  effected  we  see  traces  of  the 
separate  existence  to  a  certain  extent  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  wealtiiier  or  more  aristo- 
cratic gilds.  In  London  for  instance  the 
Knighten-gild  which  seems  to  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  its  fellows  retained  for  a  longtime  its  sep- 
arate property,  while  its  Alderman  as  the  chief 
officer  of  each  gild  was  called — became  the  Al- 
derman of  the  united  gild  of  the  whole  city. 
In  Canterbury  we  find  a  similar  gild  of  Thanes 
from  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  town  saem 
conmonly  to  have  been  selected.  Imperfect 
however  as  the  union  might  be,  when  once  it 
■was  effected  the  town  passed  from  a  mere  col- 
lection of  brotherhoods  into  a  powerful  com 
munity,  far  more  effectually  organized  than  in 
the  loose  organization  of  the  township,  and 
■whose  character  was  inevitably  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  In  their  be- 
ginnings our  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  main- 
ly gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultur- 
al pursuits;  the  first  Dooms  of  London  provide 
especially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle  belonging 
to  the  citizens.  But  as  the  increasing  security 
of  the  country  invited,  the  farmer  or  the  land- 
owner to  settle  apart  in  his  own  fields,  and  the 
growth  of  estate  and  trade  told  on  the  towns 
themselves,  the  difference  between  town  and 
country  became  more  sharply  defined.  London 
of  course  took  the  lead  in  this  new  development 
of  civic  life.  Even  in  ^thelstan's  day  every 
London  merchant  who  had  made  three  long 
voyages  on  his  own  account  ranked  as  a  Thegn. 
Its  '■  litlismen,"  or  sbipman's-gild,  were  of 
sufficient  importance  under  Harthacnut  to  figure 
in  the  election  of  a  kin^,  and  its  principal 
street  still  tells  of  the  rapid  growth  ot  trade  in 
its  name  of  "Cheap-side"  or  the  bargaining 
place  But  at  the  Norman  Conquest  the  com- 
mercial tendency  had  become  universal.  The 
name  given  to  the  united  brotherhood  in  a 
borough  is  in  almost  every  case  no  longer  that 
of  the  "  town-gild,"  but  of  the  "  merchant-gild  " 
The  social  change  in  the  charactet  of  the 
townsmen  produced  important  results  in  the 
character  of  their  municipal  institutions.  la 
becoming  a  merchant  gild  the  body  of  citizens 
■who  formed  the  "  town  "  enlarged  their  powers 
of  civic  legislation  by  applying  them  to  tlie 
control  of  their  internal  trade.  It  became  their 
special  business  to  obtain  from  the  crown  or 
from  their  lords  wider  commercial  privileges, 
rights  of  coinage,  grants  of  fairs,  and  exemption 
from  tolls,  while  within  the  town  itself  they 
framed  regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of 
goods,  the  control  of  markets,  and  the  recovery 
of  debts.  It  was  only  by  slow  and  difficult  ad- 
vances that  each  step  in  this  securing  of  privi- 
lege was  won.  Still  it  went  steadily  on. 
"Whenever  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  history 
of  an  English  town  we  find  the  same  peaceful 
revolution  in  progress,  services  disappearing 
through  disuse  or  omission,  while  privileges 
and  immunities  are  being  purchased  in  hard 
cash.  The  lord  of  the  town,  whether  he  were 
king,  baron,  or  abbot,  was  commonly  thriftless 
or  poor,  and  the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the 
campaij:n  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  building  of 
some  'new  minster  by  a  prior,  brought  about 
an  appeal  to  the  thrifty  burghers,  who  were 
ready  to  fill  again  their  master's  treasury  at  the 
price  of  the  strip  of  parchment  which  gave 
them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  silent  growth  and  elevation 
of  (he  English  people  the  boroughs  thus  led  the 
way.  L^nnoticed  and  despised  by  prelate  and 
noble  they  preserved  or  won  back  again  the 
full  tradition  of  Teutonic  liberty.  The  right 
of  self-government,  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
free  meeling,  the  right  to  equal  justice  at  the 
hands  of  one's  equals,  were  brought  safely 
across  ages  of  tyranny  by  the  burghers  and 
shop-keepers  of  the  towns.  In  the  quiet 
quaintly-named  streets,  in  town -mead  and  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  lord's  mill  beside  the  stream, 
in  the  bell  that  swung  out  its  summons  to  the 
crowded  borough-mote,  in  mercbant-gild.  and 
church-gild  and  craft-gild,  lay  the  life  of  En- 
glishmen who  were  doing  more  than  knight 
and  baron  to  make  England  what  she  is,  the 
life  of  their  homo  and  their  trade,  of  their 
ftuidy  battle  wilh  oppression,  their  steady, 
ceaseless  struggle  for  right  and  freedom. 

London  stood  first  among  English  towns,  and 

the  ])rivileges  which  its  citizens  won  became 

precedents  for  the  burgher?  of  meaner  boroughs! 

..Even  at  the  Conquest  its  power  and  wealth  se- 


cured it  a  full  recognition  of  all  its  ancient ;  grown  up  under  its  walls.  The  first  definite 
privileges  from  the  Conqueror.  In  one  way  |  evidence  for  its  existence  lies  in  a  brief  entry  of 
indeed  it  profited  by  the  revolution  which  laid  |  the  English  Chronicle  which  recalls  its  seizure 
England  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger.  One  im- !  by  Eadward  the  Elder,  but  the  form  of  this 
mediate  result  of  William's  success  was  an  im-  I  entry  shows  that  the  town  was  already  a  con- 
I  migration  into  England  from  the  Contiuent.  !  siderable  one,  and  in  the  last  wrestle  of  Eng- 
'A  peaceful  invasion  of  the  Norman  traders  l  land  with  the  Dane  its  position  on  the  borders 
followed  quick  on  the  invasion  of  the  Norman  |  of  .Mercia  and  Wessex  combined  with  its  cqm- 
soldiery.  Every  Norman  noble  as  he  quartered  i  mand  of  the  upoer  valley  of  the  Thames  tc 
himself  upon  English  lands,  every  Norman  1  give  it  military  and  political  importance.  Of 
abbot  as  he  entered  his  English  cloister,  gather-  j  the  life  of  its  burgesses  however  we  still  know 
ed  French  Artists,  French  siiop-keepers,  French  ;  little  or  nothing.  The  names  of  its  parishes^ 
domestics  about  him.  Round  the  Abbey  of  '  St.  Aldate,  St.  Ebbe,  St.  Mildred,  St.  Edmund, 
!  Battle  which  William  founded  on  the  site  of  i  show  how  early  church  after  church  galhered 
'his  great  victory  "Gilbert  the  Foreigner,  Gil-  round  the  earlier  town-church  of  St.^Martin. 
bert  the  AVeaver,  Benet  the  Steward,  Hugh  the  1  But  the  men  of  the  little  town  remain  dim  to 
Secretary,  Baldwin  the  Tailor,"  dwelt  mixed  !  us.  Their  town  mote,  or  the  "  Portmanni- 
I  with  the  English  tenantry.  But  nowhere  did  mote  "  as  it  was  called,  which  was  held  in  the 
I  these  immigrants  play  so  notable  apart  as  in  church-yard  of  St.  Martin,  still  lives  in  a  shadow 
I  London.  The  Normans  had  had  mercantile  i  of  its  older  self  as  the  Freeman's  Common  Hall 
establishments  in  London  as  early  as  the  reign  1  —their  town-mead  is  still  thfe  Port-meadow, 
of  ^thelied,  if  not  of  Eadgar.  Such  settle-  :  But  it  is  only  by  later  charters  or  the  record  of 
\  menls  however  naturally  formed  nothing  more  i  Doomsday  that  we  see  them  going  on  pilgrim- 
than  a  trading  colony  like  the  colony  of  the  age  to  the  shrines  of  Winchester,  or  chaffering 
"Emperor's  men,"  or  Easterlings.  But  with  ;  in  their  market-place,  or  judging  and  law-mak- 
the  Conquest  their  number  greatly  increased.  '  ing  in  their  hustings,  their  merchant-gild  regu- 
"  Many  of  the  citizeus  of  Rouen  and  Caen  '  laUng  trade,  their^reeve  gathering  his  king's 
passed  over  thither,  preferring  to  bfe  dwellers  in  j  dues  of  tax  or  money  or  marshaling  his  troop 
this  city,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fitter  for  their  !  of  burghers  for  the"  kiug's  wars,  their  boats 
trading  and  better  stored  with  the  merchandise  '  paying  toll  of  a  hundred  herring|  in  Lent-tide 
in  which  they  were  wont  to  traffic."  The  ;  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  as  they  floated  down 
status  of  these  traders  indeed  had  wholly  ,  the  Thames  towards  London, 
changed.  They  could  no  longer  be  looked  :  The  number  of  houses  marked  waste  in  the 
upoa  as  strangers  in  cities  -n-hich  had  passed  ]  survey  mark»the  terrible  suffering  of  Oxford 
under  the  Norman  rule.  In  some  cases,  as  at  ,  in  the  Norman  Conquest:  but  Ihe  ruin  was  soon ■ 
Norwich,  the  French  colony  isolated  itself  in  a  ,  repaired,  and  the  erection  of  its  castle,  the  re- 
separate  French  town,  side  by  side  with  the  building  of  its  churches,  the  planting  of  a. lewry 
English  borough.  But  in  London  it  seems  to  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  showed  in  wjiat  vari- 
have  taken  at  once  the  position  of  a  governing  ■  ous  ways  the  energy  of  its  new  masters  wasgiv- 
cla-ss.  Gilbert  Beket,  the  father  of  the  famous  '  ing  an  impulse  to  its  life.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
Archbishop,  was  believed  in  later  days  to  have  j  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  dwellings  to  the 
been  one  of  the  portreeves  of  London,  the  Christian  houses  about  them  ihat  each  of  the 
predecessors  of  its  mayors;  he  held  in  Stephen's  later  town-halls  of  theborouehhad.  before  their 
time  a  large  property  in  houses  within  the  ,  expulsion,  been  houses  of  Jews.  Nearly  all  the 
walls,  and  a  proof  of  his  civic  importance  was  I  larger  dwelling  houses  in  fact  which  were  sub- 
preserved  in  the  annual  visit  of  each  newlj--  ;  sequently  converted  into  academic  halls  bore 
elected  chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb  in  a  little  i  traces  of  the  same  origin  in  names,  such  as 
chapel  which  he  had  founded  in  the  church-  ,  Moysey's  Hall,  Lombard's  Hall,  or  Jacob's  Hall, 
yard  of  St.  Paul's.  Yet  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  ,  The  Jewish  hou.ses  were  abundant,  for  besides 
Norman  strangers  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  greater  Jewry  in  the  heart  of  it,  there  was  a 
the  Conqueror;  he  was  by  birth  a  burgher  of  ■  lesser  Jewry  scattered  over  its  southern  quarter, 
Rouen,  as  his  wife  was  of  a  burgher  family  :  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  abundance  of 
from  Caen.  I  substantial  buildings  in  the  town  was  at  least 

It  was  partly  to  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  one  of  the  causes  which  drew  teachers  and 
partly  no  doubt  to  the  long  internal  peace  and  \  fcholars  ■within  its  ■walls.  The  Jewry,  a  town 
order  secured  by  the  Norman  rule,  that  London  |  within  a  town,  lay  here  as  elsewhere  isolated 
owed  the  wealth  and  importance  to  which  it  '  and  exempt  from  th.e  common  justice,  thecom- 
attained  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  ;  mon  life,  and  self  government  of  the  borough. 
The  charter  which  Henry  granted  it  became  a  i  On  all  but  its  eastern  side  too  the  town  was 
model  for  lesser  boroughs.  The  King  yielded  '  hemmed  in  by  jurisdictions  independent  of  its 
its  citizeus  the  right  of  ju.stice;  each  townsman  own.  The  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Osney.  Ihe 
could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-townsmen  |  wide  "  bailey  "of  the  Castle, bounded  it  narrowly 
in  the  town-court  or  hustings  whose  sessions  <  on  the  west.  To  the  north,  stretching  away  be- 
took place  every  week.  They  were  subject  only  '  yond  the  little  church  of  St.  Giles,  lay  ihetielcfs 
to  the  old  English  trial  bj'  oath,  and  exempt  j  of  the  royal  manor  of  Beaumont.  Tlie  Abbot 
from  the  trial  by  battle  which  the  Normans  in-  of  Abingdtm,  ■ivhose  woods  of  Cumnor  and 
troduced.  Their  trade  was  protected  from  toll  !  Bagley,  closed  the  southern  horizon,  held  his 
or  exaction  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  I  leet  court  in  the  hamlet  of  Grampound  beyond 
land.     The  King  however  still  nominated  in   i  the  bridge.     Nor  was  the  whole  space  within 


London  as  elsewhere  the  portreeve,  or  magis- 
trate of  the  town,  nor  were  the  citizens  as  yet 
united  together  in  a  commune  or  corporation. 
But  an  imperfect  civic  organization  existed  in 
the  "wards"  or  quarters  of  the  town,  each 
governed  by  its  own  alderman,  and  in  the 
"  gilds  "  or  voluntary  associations  of  merchants 


the  walls  subject  to  the  self-government  of  the 
citizens.  The  Jewry  had  a  rule  and  law  of  its 
own.  Scores  of  householders,  dotted  over  street 
and  lane,  -nere  tenants  of  castle  or  abbey  and 
paid  no  suit  or  service  at  the  borough  court. 

But  within  these  narrow  bounds  and  amidst 
these  various  obstacles  the  spirit  of  municipal 


or  traders  which  insured  order  and  mutual  pro-  '■  liberty  lived  a  life  the  more  intense  that  it  was 
tection  for  their  members.  Loose  too  as  these  -  so  closely  cabined  and  confined.  Nowhere  in- 
honds  may  seem,  they  were  drawn  firmly  ■  deed  was  the  impulse  which  London  was  giving 
together  by  the  older  English  traditions  of  free-  :  likely  to  tell  with  greater  force.  The  "  barge- 
dom  which  the  towns  preserved.  The  London  ,  men  "  of  Oxford  were  connected  even  before 
burgesses  gathered  in  their  town-mote  when  the  :  the  Conquest  with  the  "boatmen,"  or  shippers, 
bell  swung  out  from  the  bell  tower  of  St.  Paul's  of  the  capital.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that 
to  deliberate  freely  on  their  own  affairs  under  the  bodies  bearing  these  names  represented 
the  presidency  of  their  alderman.  Here  too  '  what  is  known  as  the  merchant-gild  of  the 
they  mustered  in  arms  if  danger  threatened  the  town.  Royal  recognition  enables  us  to  trace 
city,  and  delivered  the  town  banner  to  their  ,  the  merchanl-gild  of  Oxford  from  the  time  of 
captain,  the  Norman  baron  Fitz- Walter,  to  lead  I  Henry  the  First.  Even  then  lauds,  islands, 
them  against  the  enemy.  pasture.^  belonged   to  it.  and  amongst  them  the 

Few  boroughs  had  as  yet  attained  to  such  same  Port-meadow  which  is  familiar  to  Oxford 
power  as  this,  but  the  instance  of  Oxford  shows  men  pulling  lazily  on  a  summer's  noon  to  God- 
how  the  freedom  of  London  told  on  the  geu-  stow.  The  connection  between  the  two  gilds 
eral  advance  of  English  towns.  In  spite  of  was  primarily  one  of  trade.  "In  the  time  of 
antiq^uarian  fancies  it  is  certain  that  no  town  King  Eadward  and  Abbot  Ordric  "  the  channel 
had  arisen  on  the  site  of  Oxford  for  centuries  of  the  Thames  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Abbey 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  of  Abingdon  became  so  blocked  up  Ihat  boats 
from  the  isle  of  Britain.  Though  the  monas-  could  scarce  pass  as  far  as  Oxford,  and  it  was 
tery  of  St.  Frideswide  rose  in  the  turmoil  of  i  at  the  jointprayer  of  the  burgesses  of  London 
the  eighth  century  on  the  slope  which  led  down  '  and  Oxford'  that  the  abbot  dug  a  new  channel 
to  a  ford  across  the  Thames,  it  is  long  before  I  through  the  meadow  to  the  south  of  his  church, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  borough  that  must  have  1  But  by  the   time  of  Henry  the  Second   closer 
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■bonds  than  this  linked  the  two  cities  together. 
In  case  of  any  doubt  or  contest  about  judg- 
jiMuts  in  their  own  court  the  burgesses  of  Oxford 
■wtfre  empowered  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  de- 
■  cision  of  London,  "  and  whatsoever  tlie  citizens 
of  London  shall  adjudge  in  such  cases  shall  be 
deemed  right,"  The  judicial  usages,  the  muni- 
cipal  rights  of  each  city  were  assimdated  by 
Henrv'a  charter.  "Of  whatsoever  matter  the 
.■men  of  O.xtord  be  put  in  plea,  they  shall  de- 
irai^B  themselves  according  to  the  law  and  cus- 
t)»rn  of  the  city  of  London  and  not  otherwise, 
because  they  and  the  citizens  of  London  are  of 
one  and  the  same  custom,  lavi',  and  liberty." 

A  lesal  connection  such  as  this  could  hardly 
fail  to"  brinsr  with  it  an  identity  of  municipal 
rights.  Oxford  had  already  passed  through  the 
earlier  steps  of  her  advance  towards  municipal 
freedom  before  the  conquest  of  the  Norman. 
Her  burghers  assembled  in  their  own  Portmau- 
nimote,  and  thsyr  dues  to  the  crown  were  as 
sessed  at  a  fixed  sum  of  honey  or  coin.  But  the 
formal  definition  of  their  rights  dates,  as  in  the 
case  of  London,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First.  The  customs  and  exemptions  of  its 
townsmen  were  confirmed  by  Henry  the  Second 
"as  ever  they  enjoyed  them  in  the  time  of 
Henry  my  grandfather,  and  in  like  manner  as 
my  citizens  of  London  hold  them."  By  this 
date  the  town  had  attained  entire  judicial  and 
commercial  fwedom.aud  liberty  of  external  com- 
merce was  secured  by  the  exemption  of  its  cit- 
izens from  toll  on  the  kmg's  lands.  Complete 
independenQe  was  reached  when  a  charter  of 
John  substituted  a  mayor  of  the  town's  own 
choosing  for  the  reeve  or  bailiff  of  the  crown. 
But  dry  details  such  as  these  tell  little  of  the 
quick  pulse  of  popular  life  that  beat  in  the  thir- 
teenth cantury  through  such  a  communitv  as 
thai  of  Oxford.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  very  heart  of  it,  at  the  "  Qualrevoix  "  or 
Carfax  where  its  f«ur  streets  met,  was  the  center 
of  the  city  life.  The  town-mote  was  held  in  its 
church-yard.  Justice  was  administered  ere  yet 
a  towuhair  housed  the  infant  magistracy  by 
mayor  or  bailiff  sitting  beneath  a  low  pent- 
house, the  "penniless  bench"  of  later  days, 
outside  its  eastern  wall.  Its  bell  summoned 
the  burghers  to  council  or  arms.  Around  the 
<;huich  the  trade  gilds  were  ranged  as  in  some 
vast  encampment.  To  the  south  of  it  lay 
Spicery  and  Vintnery,  the  quarter  of  the  richer 
■burgesses.  Fish-street  fell  noisily  down  to  the 
bridge  and  the  ford.  The  Cornmarket  occu- 
pied then  as  now  the  street  which  led  to 
Nortbgate.  The  stalls  of  the  butchers  stretched 
along  the  "Butcher-row,"  which  formed  the 
road  to  the  bailey  and  the  castle.  Close  beneath 
the  church  lay  a  nest  of  huddled  lanes  broken 
by  a  stately  synagogue,  and  traversed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  yellow  gaberdine  of  the 
Jew.  Soldiers  from  the  castle  rode  clashing 
through  the  narrow  streets;  the  bells  of  Osney 
clanged  from  the  swampy  meadows;  proces- 
sions of  pilgrims  wonud  through  gates  and  lane 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide.  Frays  were 
common  enough;  now  the  sack  of  a  Jew's 
house;  now  burgher  drawing  knife  on  burgher; 
BOW  an  outbreak  of  the  young  student  lads 
who  were  growing  every  day  in  numbers  and 
audacity.  But  as  yet  the  town  was  well  in 
hand.  The  olang  of  the  city  bell  called  every 
citizen  to  his  door;  the  call  of  the  mayor  brought 
trade  after  trade  with  bow  in  hand  and  banners 
flying  to  enforce  the  king's  peace. 

The  advance  of  towns  wjjich  had  grown  up 
not  on  the  royal  domain  but  around  abbey  or 
castle  was  slower  and  more  difUcult.  The  story 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  shows  how  gradual  was 
the  transition  from  pure  serfage  to  an  imper- 
fect freedom.  Much  that  had  been  plow  land 
here  in  the  Confessor'a  time  was  covered  with 
houses  by  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The 
building  of  the  great  abbey-church  drew  its 
craftsmen  and  masons  to  "mingle  with  the 
plowmen  and  reapers  of  the  Abbot's  domain. 
Tlie  troubles  of  the  time  helped  here  as  else- 
where the  progress  of  the  town;  serfs,  fugitives 
from  justice  or  their  lord,  the  trader,  the  Jew, 
naturally  sought  shelter  under  the  strong  hand 
of  St.  Edmund.  But  the  settlers  were  wholly 
at  the  Abbot's  mercy.  Not  a  settler  but  was 
bound  to  pay  his  pence  to  the  Abbot's  treasury, 
to  dIow  a  rood  of  his  land,  to  reap  in  his  har- 
vest field,  to  fold  liis  sheep  in  the  Abbey  folds, 
to  help  bring  the  annua!  catch  of  eels  from  the 
Abbey  waters.  Within  the  four  crosses  that 
bounded  the  Abbot's  domain  land  and  water 
were  his;  the  cattle  of  the  townsmen  paid  for 
their  pasture  on  the  common;  if  the  fullers  re- 
fused the  loan  of  their  cloth  the  cellarer  would 


refuse  the  use  of  the  stream  and  seize  their  looms 
wherever  he  found  them.  No  toll  might  be 
levied  from  tenants  of  the  Abbey  farms,  and 
customers  had  to  wait  before  shop  and  stall  till 
the  buyers  of  the  Abbot  had  had  the  pick  of  the 
market.  There  was  little  chance  of  redress,  for 
if  burghers  complained  in  folkmote  it  was  before 
the  Abbot's  officers  that  its  meeting  was  held. 
U  they  appealed  to  the  alderman  he  was  the 
Abbot's  nominee  and  received  the  horn,  the 
symbol  of  his  oflice,  at  the  Abbot's  hands.  Like 
all  the  greater  revolutions  of  society,  the  ad- 
vance from  this  mere  serfage  was  a  silent  one; 
indeed  its  more  galling  instances  of  oppression 
seem  to  have  slipped  unconsciously  away. 
Some,  like  the  eel-fishing,  were  commuted  for 
an  ea.sy  rent;  others,  like  the  slavery  of  the 
fullers  and  the  toll  of  flax,  simply  disappeared. 
By  usage,  by  omission,  by  downright  forgetful- 
ness,  here  by  a  little  struggle,  there  by  a  present 
to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom. 

But  progress  was  not  always  unconscious,  and 
one  incident  in  the  history  of  St.  Edmundsbury 
is  remarkable,  not  merely  as  indicating  the  ad- 
vance of  law,  but  yet  more  as  marking  the  part 
which  a  new  moral  sense  of  man's  right  to  equal 
justice  was  to  play  in  the  general  advance  of 
the  realm.  Rude  as  the  borough  was,  it  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  meeting  in  full  assembly  of 
the  townsmen  forgovernment  and  law.  Justice 
was  administered  in  presence  of  the  burgesses, 
and  the  accused  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the 
oath  of  his  neighbors.  Without  the  borough 
bounds  however  the  system  of  Norman  judica- 
ture prevailed;  and  the  rural  tenants  who  did 
suit  and  service  at  the  Cellerar's  court  were 
subjected  to  the  trial  by  battle.  The  execution  of 
a  farmer  named  Kebel  who  came  under  this 
feudal  jurisdiction  brought  the  two  systems  in- 
to vivid  contrast.  Kebel  seems  to  have  been 
guiltless  of  the  crime  laid  to  bis  charge;  but  the 
duel  v,ent  against  him  and  he  was  hung  just 
without  the  gates.  The  taunts  of  the  townsmen 
woke  his  fellow  farmers  to  a  sense  of  wrong. 
"Had  Kebel  been  a  dweller  within  the 
borough,"  said  the  burgesses,  "  he  would  have 
got  his  acquittal  from  the  oaths  of  bis  neigh- 
bors, as  our  liberty  is:"  and  even  the  monks 
were  moved  to  a  decision  that  their  tenants 
should  enjoy  equal  freedom  and  justice  with 
the  townsmen.  The  franchise  of  the  town  was 
extended  to  the  rural  possessions  of  the  Abbey 
without  it;  the  farmers  "came  to  the  toll-house, 
were  written  in  the  alderman's  toll,  and  paid 
the  town-penny."  A  chance  story  preserved  in 
a  charter  of  later  date  shows  the  same  struggle 
for  justice  going  on  in  a  greater  town.  At  Leices- 
ter the  trial  by  compurgatiou,  the  rough  pre- 
decessor of  trial  by  jury,  had  been  abolished  by 
the  Earls  in  favor  of  trial  by  battle  The  aim 
of  the  burgesses  was  to  regain  their  old  justice, 
and  in  this  a  touching  incident  at  last  made  them 
successful.  "It  chanced  that  two  kinsmen, 
Nicholas  the  son  of  Aeon  and  Geoffery  the  sou 
of  Nicholas,  waged  a  duel  about  a  certain  piece 
of  land  concerning  which  a  dispute  had  arisen 
between  them ;  and  they  fought  frorf  the  first  to 
the  ninth  hour,  each  conquering  by  turns. 
Then  one  of  them  fleeing  from  the  other  till  he 
came  to  a  certain  little  pit,  as  he  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  pit  and  was  about  to  fall  therein, 
his  kinsman  said  to  him  •  Take  care  of  the  pit, 
turn  back,  lest  thou  shouldest  fall  into  it.' 
Thereat  so  much  clamor  and  noise  was  made  by 
the  by-standers  and  those  who  were  sitting 
around  that  the  Earl  heard  these  clamors  as  far 
off  as  the  castle,  and  he  inquired  of  some  how  it 
was  there  was  such  a  clamor,  and  answer  was 
made  to  him  that  two  kinsmen  were  fighting 
about  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  and  that  one 
had  fled  till  he  reached  a  certain  little  pit,  and 
that  as  he  stood  over  the  pit  and  was  about  to 
fall  into  it  the  other  warned  him.  Then  the 
townsmen  being  moved  with  pity,  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Earl  that  they  should  give 
him  threepence  yearly  for  each  house  in  the 
High  street  that  had  a  gable,  on  condition  that 
he  should  grant  to  them  that  the  twenty-four 
jurors  who  were  in  Leicester  from  ancient  times 
should  from  that  time  forward  discuss  and  de- 
cide all  pleas  they  might  have  among  them- 
selves." 

At  the  time  we  have  reached  this  struggle  for 
emancipation  was  nearly  over.  The  larger 
towns  liad  secured  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  trade.  The  reigns  of  Richard 
and  John  mark  the  date  in  our  municipal  his- 
tory at  which  towns  began  to  acquire  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  chief  magistrate,  the  Port- 
reeve or  Mayor,  who  had  till  theu  been  a  nom- 


inee of  the  crown.  But  with  the  close  of  this 
outer  struggle  opened  an  iuner  struggle  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  townsmen  themselves. 
The  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  was  bring- 
ing with  it  a  vast  increase  of  population.  The 
mass  of  the  new  settlers,  composed  as  they  were 
of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed 
holdings,  of  families  who  had  lost  their  original 
lot  in  the  borough,  and  generally  of  the  artisans 
and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actual  life  of 
the  town.  The  right  of  trade  and  of  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  in  common  with  all  other  forms 
of  jurisdiction  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
landed  burghers  whom  we  have  described.  By 
a  natural  process  too  their  superiority  in  wealth 
produced  a  fresh  division  between  the  "  burgh- 
ers "of  the  merchant-gild  and  the  unenfran- 
chised mass  around  them.  The  same  change 
which  severed  at  Florence  the  seven  Greater 
Arts  or  trades  from  the  fourteen  Lesser  Arts, 
and  which  raised  the  three  occupations  of  bank- 
ing, the  manufacture  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth, 
to  a  position  of  .superiority  jveu  within  the 
privileged  circle  of  the  sev(!n,  told  though  with 
less  force  on  the  English  boroughs.  The  burgh- 
ers of  the  merchant-gild  gradually  concentrated 
themselves  on  the  greater  operations  of  com- 
merce, on  trades  which  required  a  larger  capi- 
tal, while  the  meaner  employments  of  general 
traffic  were  abandoned  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bors. This  advance  in  the  division  of  labor  is 
marked  by  such  severances  as  we  note  in  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  cloth  merchant  from 
the  tailor  or  the  leather  merchant  from  the 
butcher. 

But  the  result  of  this  severance  was  all  im- 
portant in  its  influence  on  the  constitution  of 
our  towns.  The  members  of  the  trades  thus 
abandoned  by  the  wealthier  burghers  formed 
themselves  into  Craft-silds  which  soon  rose  into 
dangerous  rivalry  with  the  original  Merchant- 
gild  of  the  town.  A  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship formed  the  necessary  prelude  to  full  mem- 
bership of  these  trade-gilds.  Their  regulations 
were  of  the  minutest  character;  the  quality  and 
value  of  work  were  rigidly  prescribed,  the  hours 
of  toil  fixed  "from  day-break  to  curfew,"  and 
strict  provision  made  against  competition  in 
labor.  At  each  meeting  of  these  gilds  their 
members  gathered  round  the  Craft-box  which 
contained  the  rules  of  their  Society,  and  stood 
with  bared  heads  as  it  was  opened.  The  wardea 
and  a  quorum  of  gild-brothers  formed  a  court 
which  enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  gild,  in- 
spected all  work  done  by  its  members,  confis- 
cated unlawful  tools  or  unworthy  goods;  and 
disobedience  to  their  orders  was  punished  by 
fines  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion,  which  in- 
volved the  loss  of 'a  riglit  to  trade.  A  common 
fund  was  raised  by  contributions  among  the 
members,  which  not  only  provided  for  the  trade 
objects  of  the  gild  but  sufficed  to  found  chan- 
tries and  masses  and  set  up  painted  windows  in 
the  church  of  their  patron  saint.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  arms  of  a  craft-gild  may  often  be 
seen  blazoned  in  cathedrals  side  by  side  with 
those  of  prelates  and  of  kings,  But  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose  to  such  a  height 
as  this.  The  first  steps  in  their  existence  were 
the  most  difficult,  for  to  enable  a  trade-gild 
to  carry  out  its  objects  with  any  success  it  was 
first  necessary  that  the  whole  body  of  craftsmen 
belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to 
join  the  gild,  and  secondly  that  a  legal  control 
over  the  trade  itself  should  be  secured  to  it.  A 
royal  charter  was  indispensable  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  over  the  grant  of  thf^se  charters  took 
place  the  first  struggle  with  the  merchant-gilds 
which  had  till  then  solely  exercised  jurisdictioa 
over  trade  within  the  boroughs.  The  weavers, 
who  were  the  first  trade-gild  to  secure  royal 
sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  were 
still  engaged  in  a  contest  for  existence  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  .John,  when  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don bought  for  a  time  the  suppression  of  their 
gild.  Even  under  the  House  of  Lancaster  Ex- 
eter was  engaged  in  resisting  the  establishment 
of  a  tailors' gild.  From  the  eleventh  century, 
however,  the  spread  of  these  societies  went' 
steadily  on,  and  the  control  of  trade  passed 
more  and  more  frf'im  the  merchant  gilds  to  the 
craft-gilds. 

.  In  this  struggle,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of 
the  time,  of  the  "greater  folk"  against  the 
"lesser  folk,"  or  of  the  "commune,"  the  geue- 
ral  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  again.st  the  "  prud- 
hommes,"  or  "wiser"  few,  which  brought 
about,  as  it  passed  from  the  regulation  of  trade 
to  the  general  government  of  the  town,  the 
great  civic  revolution  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.     On  the  Continent,  and  espe- 
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cially  aloDg  the  Rhine,  the  struggle  was  as 
fierce  as  the  supremacy  of  the  older  burghers 
had  been  complete.  In  Koln  the  craftsmen 
had  been  reduced  to  all  but  serfage,  and  the 
merchant  of  Brussels  might  box  at  his  will  the 
ears  of  "the  man  without- heart  or  honor  who 
lives  by  his  toil."  Such  social  tyranny  of  class 
over  class  brought  a  century  of  bloodshed  to 
the  cities  of  Germany;  but  in  England  the 
tyranny  of  class  over  class  was  restrained 
by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law,  and  the  rev- 
olution took  for  the  most  part  a  milder  form. 
The  longest  and  bitterest  strife  of  all  was  natu- 
rally at  London.  Nowhere  had  the  territorial 
constitution  struck  root  so  deeply,  and  no- 
where had  the  landed  oligarchy  risen  to  such  a 
height  of  wealth  and  influence.  The  city  was 
divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  was  gov- 
erned by  an  alderman  drawn  from  the  ruling 
class.  In  some  indeed  the  office  seems  to  have 
become  hereditary.  The  "magnates,"  or  "  bar- 
ons," of  the  merchant-gild  advised  alone  on 
all  matters  of  civic  government  of  trade  regula- 
tion, and  distributed  or  assessed  at  their  will 
the  revenues  or  burthens  of  the  town.  Such  a 
position  afforded  an  opening  for  corruption  and 
oppression  of  the  most  galling  kind;  and  it 
seems  to  liave  been  a  general  impression  of  the 
unfair  assessment  of  the  dues  levied  on  the  poor 
and  tlie  undue  burthens  which  were  thrown  on 
the  unenfranchised  classes  which  provoked  the 
first  serious  discontent.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  First  William  of  the  Long  Beard,  though 
one  of  the  governing  body,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  conspiracy  which  in  the  panic- 
stricken  fancy  of  the  burghers  numbered  fifty 
thousand  of  the  craftsmen.  His  eloquence,  his 
bold  defiance  of  the  aldermen  in  the  town-mote, 
gained  him  at  any  rate  a  wide  popularity,  and 
the  crowds  who  surrounded  him  hailed  him  as 
"  the  savior  of  the  poor."  One  of  his  addresses 
is  luckily  preserved  to  us  by  a  hearer  of  the 
time.  In  medioeval  fashion  he  began  with  a 
text  from  the  Vulgate,  "  Ye  shall  draw  water 
with  joy  from  the  fountain  of  the  Saviour." 
"l,"he  began,  "am  the  savior  of  the  poor. 
Ye  poor  men  who  have  felt  the  weiglit  of  rich 
men's  hands,  draw  from  my  fountain  waters  of 
■wholesale  instruction  and  that  with  joy,  for  the 
time  of  your  visitation  is  at  hand.  For  I  will 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  It  is  the 
people  who  are  the  waters,  and  I  will  divide  the 
lowly  and  faithful  folk  from  the  proud  and 
faithless  folk ;  I  will  part  the  chosen  from  the 
reprobate  as  light  frorii  darkness."  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  strove  to  win  royal  favor  for  the 
popular  cause.  The  support  of  the  moneyed 
classes  was  essential  to  Richard  in  the  costly 
wars  with  Philip  of  France;  and  the  Justiciar, 
Archbishop  Hubert,  after  a  moment  of  he.sita- 
tion  issued  orders  for  William  Longbeard's 
arrest.  William  felled  with  an  ax  the  first 
soldier  who  advanced  to  seize  him,  and  taking 
refuge  with  a  few  adHerents  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  summoned  his  adherents  to 
rise.  Hubert  liowever,  who  had  already  flooded 
the  city  with  troops,  with  bold  contempt  of  the 
right  of  sanctuary  set  fire  to  the  tower.  Will- 
iam was  forced  to  surrender,  and  a  burgher's 
son,  whose  father  he  hiid  slain,  stabbed  hiui  as 
be  came  forth.  "With  his  death  the  quarrel 
Numbered  for  more  than  fifty  years.  But  the 
movement  towards  equalitj'  went  steadily  on. 
Ll^nuer  pretext  of  preserving  the  peace  the  un- 
enfranchised townsmen  united  in  secret  frith- 
gilds  of  their  own,  and  mcbsrose  from  time  to 
time  to  sack  the  houses  of  foreigners  and  the 
wealthier  burgesses.  Nor  did  London  stand 
alone  in  this  movement.  In  all  the  largertowns 
the  same  discontent  prevailed,  the  same  social 
growth  called  for  new  institutions,  and  in  their 
silent  revolt  agfinst  the  oppression  of  the  Mer- 
chant-gild the  Craft-gilds  were  training  them- 
selves to  stand  forwaid  as  champions  of  a  wider 
liberty  in  the  Barons'  War. 

Without  the  towns  progress  was  far  .slower 
and  more  fitful.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the 
conquest  of  the  Norman  bore  harder  on  the 
rural  population  than  on  any  other  class  of  En- 
glishmen. Under  the  later  kings  of  the  house  of 
Alfred  the  nuinber  of  .absolute  slaves  and  the 
number  of  freemen  had  alike  diminished.  The 
pure  slave  class  had  never  been  numerous,  and 
it  had  been  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  the  Church, 
perliaps  by  the  general  convulsion  of  the  Danish 
wars.  But  these  wars  had  often  driven  the  ceorl 
or  freeman  of  the  township  to  "commend  "  him- 
self to  a  thegn  who  pledged  him  his  protection 
in  consideration  of  payment  in  a  rendering  of 
labor.  It  is  probable  that  these  dependent  ceorls 
are  the   "villeins"  of  the  Norman  epoch,  the 


most  numerous  class  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
men  sunk  indeed  from  pure  freedom  and  bound 
both  to  soil  and  lord,  but  as  yet  preserving 
much  of  their  older  rights,  retaining  their  land, 
free  as  against  all  men  but  their  loid,  and  still 
sending  representatives  to  hundred-moot  and 
shire-moot.  They  stood  therefore  far  above  the 
"  landless  man,"  the  man  who  had  never  pos- 
sessed even  under  the  old  constitution  political 
rights,  wliom  the  legislation  of  the  English 
Kings  had  forced  to  attach  himself  to  a  lord  on 
pain  of  outlawry,  and  who  served  as  household 
servant  or  as  hired  laborer  or  at  >he  best  as 
rent-paying  tenant  of  land  which  was  not  his 
own.  The  Norman  knight  or  lawyer  however 
saw  little  distinction  between  these  classes;  and 
the  tendency  of  legislation  under  the  Angevins 
was  to  blend  all  in  a  single  class  of  serfs. 
While  the  pure  "  theow  "  or  absolute  slave  dis- 
appeared therefore  the  ceorl  or  villein  sank 
lower  in  the  social  scale.  But  though  the  rural 
population  was  undoubtedly  thrown  more  to- 
gether and  fused  into  a  more  homogeneous 
class,  its  actual  position  corresponded  very  im- 
perfectly with  the  view  of  the  lawyers.  AH  in- 
deed were  dependents  on  a  lord.  The  manor- 
house  became  the  center  of  every  English 
village.  The  manor  court  was  held  in  its  hall; 
it  was  here  that  the  lord  or  his  steward  received 
homage,  recovered  fines,  held  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge, or  enrolled  the  villagers  in  their  tithing. 
Here  too,  if  the  lord  possessed  criminal  jui-is- 
diction,  was  held  his  justice  court,  and  without 
its  doors  stood  his  gallows.  Around  it  lay  the 
lord's  demesne  or  home-farm,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  rested  wholly  with  the  "villeins" 
of  the  manor.  It  was  by  them  that  the  great 
barn  was  filled  with  sheaves,  the  sheep  shorn, 
the  grain  malted,  the  wood  hewn  for  the  manor- 
hall  fire.  These  services  were  the  labor-rent  by 
which  they  held  their  lands,  and  it  was  the  nat- 
ure and  extent  of  this  labor-rent  which  parted 
one  class  of  the  population  from  another.  The 
"  villein,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was 
bound  only  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest  and 
to  aid  in  the  plowing  and  sowing  of  autumn 
and  Lent.  The  cottar,  the  bordar,  and  the 
laborer  were  bound  to  help  in  the  work  of  the 
home-farm  throughout  the  year. 

But  these  services  and  the  time  of  rendering 
them  were  strictly  limited  by  custom,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  ceorl  or  villein  but  in  that  of 
the  originally  meaner  "landless  man."  The 
possession  of  his  little  homestead  with  the 
ground  around  it,  the  privilege  of  turning  out 
his  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  manor,  passed 
quietly  and  insensibly  from  mere  indulgences 
that  could  be  granted  or  withdrawn  at  a  lord's 
caprice  into  rights  that  could  be  pleaded  at  law. 
The  number  of  teams,  the  fines,  the  reliefs,  the 
services  that  a  lord  could  claim,  at  first  mere 
matter  of  oral  tradition,  came  to  be  entered  on 
the  court  roll  of  the  manor,  a  copy  of  which 
became  the  title  deed  of  the  villein.  It  was  to 
this  that  he  owed  the  name  of  "  copy-holder  " 
which  at  a  later  time  superseded  his  older  title. 
Disputes  were  settled  by  a  reference  to  this  roll 
or  on  oral  evidence  of  the  custom  at  issue,  but 
a  social  arrangement  which  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  English  spirit  of  com- 
promise generally  secured  a  fair  adjustment  of 
the  claims^f  villein  and  lord.  It  was  the 'duty 
of  the  lord's  bailiff  to  exact  their  due  services 
from  the  villeins,  but  his  coadjutor  in  this 
office,  the  reeve  or  foreman  of  the  manor,  was 
chosen  by  the  tenants  themselves  and  acted  as 
representative  of  their  interests  and  rights  A 
fresh  step  towards  freedom  was  made  by  the 
growing  tendency  to  commute  labor-services 
for  money-payments.  The  population  was 
slowly  increasing,  and  as  the  law  of  gavel  kind 
which  was  applicable  to  all  landed  estates  not 
held  by  military  tenure  divided  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tenantry  equally  among  their  sons 
the  holding  of  each  tenant  and  the  services  due 
from  it  became  divided  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. A  labor-rent  thus  became  more  difficult 
to  enforce,  while  the  increase  of  wealth  among 
the  tenantry  and  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  in- 
dependence made  it  more  burlhensome  to  those 
who  rendered  it.  It  was  probably  from  this 
cause  that  the  commutation  of  the  arrears  of 
labor  for  a  money  payment,  which  had  long 
prevailed  on  every  estate,  gradually  developed 
into  a  general  commutation  of  services.  We 
have  alread^f  witnessed  the  silent  progress  of 
this  remarkable  change  in  the  case  of  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  but  the  practice  soon  became  uni- 
versal, and  "malt-silver,"  "wood-silver."  and 
"  larder-silver"  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
older  personal  services  on  the  court-rolls.     The 


process  of  commutation  was  hastened  by  the- 
necessities  of  the  lords  themselves.  The  luxury 
of  the  castle-hall,  the  splendor  and  pomp  oi 
chivalry,  the  cost  of  campaigne  drained  the 
purses  of  knight  and  baron,  and  the  sale  of 
freedom  to  a  serf  or  exemption  from  services  to 
a  villein  afforded  an  easy  and  templing  mode- 
of  refilling  them.  In  this  process  even  King* 
took  part.  At  a  later  time,  under  Edward  the 
Third,  commissioners  were  sent  to  royal  estates 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling  manumis- 
sions to  the  King's  serfs;  and  we  still  possess 
the  names  of  those  who  were  enfranchised  with 
their  families  by  a  payment  of  hard  cash  in  aid 
of  the  exhausted  exchequer. 

Such  was  the  people  which  been  growing 
into  a  national  unity  and  a  national  vigor  while 
English  king  and  English  baronage  battled  for 
rule.  But  king  and  baronage  themselves  had 
changed  like  townsman  and  ceorl.  The  loss  of 
Normandy,  entailing  as  it  did  the  loss  of  their 
Norman  lands,  was  the  last  of  many  influences 
which  had  been  giving  through  a  century  and  a 
half  a  national  temper  to  the  baronage.  Not 
only  the  "  new  men,"  the  ministers  out  of  whom 
the  two  Henrys  had  raised  a  nobility,  were 
bound  to  the  Crown,  but  the  older  feudal 
houses  now  owned  themselves  as  Englishmen 
and  set  aside  their  aims  after  personal  inde- 
pendence for  a  love  of  the  general  freedom  of 
the  land.  They  stood  out  as  the  natural  leaders 
of  a  people  bound  together  by  the  stern  govern- 
ment which  had  crushed  all  local  division, 
which  had  accustomed  men  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  peace  and  justice  that  imperfect  as 
it  seems  to  modern  eyes  was  almost  unexam- 
pled elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  which  had 
trained  them  to  something  of  their  old  free  gov- 
ernment again  by  the  very  machinery  of  elec- 
tion it  used  to  facilitate  its  heavy  taxation.  On 
the  other  hand  the  loss  of  Normandy  brought 
home  the  King.  The  growth  which  had  been 
going  on  had  easily  escaped  the  eyes  of  rulers 
who  were  commonly  absent  from  the  realm  and 
busy  with  the  affairs  of  countries  beyond  the 
sea.  Henry  the  Second  had  been  absent  for 
years  from  England :  Richard  had  only  visited 
it  twice  for  a  few  months:  John  had  as  yet  been 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  his  foreign  do- 
minions. To  him  as  to  his  brother  England 
had  as  yet  been  nothing  but  a  land  whose  gold 
paid  the  mercenaries  that  followed  him,  and 
whose  people  bowed  obediently  to  his  will.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  between  .such  a  ruler  and 
such  a  nation  once  brought  together  strife  must 
come:  but  that  the  strife  came  as  it  did  and 
ended  as  it  did  was  due  above  all  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  King. 

"Foul  as  it  Is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the 
fouler  presence  of  John."  The  terrible  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries  has  passed  into  the  sober 
judgment  of  history.  Externally,  John  pos- 
sessed all  the  quickness,  the  vivacity,  the  clev- 
erness, the  good  humor,  the  social  charm  which 
distinguished  his  house.  His  worst  enemies 
owned  that  he  toiled  steadily  and  closely  at  the 
work  of  administration.  He  was  fond  of 
learned  men  like  Gerald  of  Wales.  He  had  a 
strange  gift  of  attracting  friends  and  of  winning- 
the  love  of  women.  But  in  his  inner  soul  John 
was  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins.  He 
united  into  one  mass  of  wickedness  their  inso- 
lence, their  selfishness,  their  unbridled  lust, 
their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  their  shameless- 
ness,  their  superstition,  their  cynical  indif- 
ference to  honor  or  truth.  In  mere  boyhood  h& 
tore  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  came  to  own  him  as  their  lord. 
His  ingratitude  and  perfidy  brought  his  father 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To  bis  brother  he 
was  the  worst  of  "traitors.  All  Christendom 
believed  him  to  be  the  murderer  of  bis  nephew,. 
Arthur  of  Brittany.  He  abandoned  one  wife 
and  was  faithless  to  another.  His  punishments 
were  refinements  of  cruelty,  the  starvation  of 
children,  the  crushing  old  men  under  copes  of 
lead.  His  court  was  a  brothel  where  no  woman 
was  safe  from  the  royal  Ivist,  and  where  his 
cynicism  loved  to  publish  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tim's shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  super- 
stition as  we  was  daring  in  his  impiety.  Though 
he  scoffed  at  priests  and  turned  his  back  on  the 
mass  eveu  amidst  the  solemnities  of  his  corona- 
tion he  never  stirred  on  a  journey  without 
hanging  relics  round  his  neck.  But  with  the 
wickedness  of  his  race  he  inherited  its  profound 
ability.  His  plan  for  the  relief  of  Chateau 
Gaillard,  the  rapid  march  by  which  he  shat-  ^ 
tered  Arthur's  hopes  at  Mirabel,  showed  an  in- 
born genius  for  war.  In  the  rapidity  and 
breadth  of   his  political  combinations  he  far  ^ 
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surpassed  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  Through- 
out his  reiga  we  see  him  quicls  to  discern  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  inexhaustible  in 
the  resources  with  which  he  met  them.  The 
overthrow  of  his  continental  power  only  spurred 
him  to  the  formation  of  a  league  which  all  but 
brought  Philip  to  Ihe  ground;  and  the  sudden 
revolt  of  England  was  parried  by  a  shameless 
alliance  with  the  Papacy.  The  closer  study  of 
Jolin's  history  clears  away  the  charges  of  sloth 
and  incapacity  with  which  men  tried  to  explain 
the  greatness  of  his  fall.  The  awful  lesson  of 
Lis  lite  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  king  who  lost 
Normandy,  became  the  vas.sal  of  the  Pope,  and 
perished  in  a  struggle  of  despair  agtiinst  En- 
glisl*  freedom  was  no  weaU  and  indolent  volup- 
tuary, but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  the 
Angevius. 

Prom  the  moment  of  his  return  to  England 
in  1204  John's  whole  energies  were  bent  to  the 
recovery  of   liis  dominions   on  the  Continent. 
He  impatiently  collected   money  and  men  for 
the  support  of  those  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Anjou   who   were  still  struggling  against  the 
arms  of  France  in  Poitou  and  Guienne.  and  in 
the  summer  of  1205  he  gathered  an  army  at 
Portsmouth  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Cliannel. 
But  his  project  was  suddenly  thwarted  by  the 
resolute    opposition    of    the   Primate,    Hubert 
Waller,  and  the  Earl   of  Pembroke,  William 
Marshal.    So  completely  had  both  the  baronage 
and  the  Church  been  humbled  by  his  father 
that  the  attitude  of  their    representatives   re-  j 
vealed  to  the  King  a  new  spirit   of   national 
freedom   which   was  rising  around  him,  and 
John  at  once  braced  himself  to  a  struggle  with  ' 
it.     Tlie  death  of  Hubert  Walter  in  .July,  only 
a  few  (lays  after  his  protest,  removed  his  most 
formidable  opponent,  and  the  King  resolved  to 
neutralize   the  opposition    of   the  Church   by  j 
placing  a  creature  of  his  own  at  its  head.  John 
de  Grey.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  by  I 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  at  his  bidding,  and  j 
enthroned   as    Primate.      But  in    a    previous  ' 
though  informal  gathering  the  convent  had  al   j 
ready  chosen  its  sub-prior,  Reginald,  as  Arch-  | 
bishop.     The  rival  claimants  hastened  to  ap-  [ 
peal  to  Rome,  and  their  appeal   reached    the  i 
Papal  Court  before  Christmas.     The  result  of  , 
the  contest  was  a  startling  one  both  for  them-  [ 
selves  and  for  the  King.     After  a  year's  careful  ; 
examination  Innocent  the  Third,  who  now  oc-  ' 
cupied  tlie  Papal  throne,  quashed  al  I  he  close  of  I 
1306  both  the  contested  elections.  The  decision  ! 
was  probably  a  just  one,  but  Innocent  was  far 
from  stopping  there.  The  monks  who  appeared 
before  him  brought  powers  from  the  convent 
to  choose  a  new  Primate  should  their  earlier 
nomination  be  set  aside:    and  John,   secretly 
assured  of  their  choice  of  Grey,  had  promised 
to  confirm  their  election.    But  the  bribes  which 
the  King  lavished  at  Rome  failed  to  win  the 
Pope  over  to  this  plan;  and  whether  from  mere 
love  of  power,  for  he  was  pushing  the  Papal 
claims  of  suprem;icy  over  Christendom  further 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  as  may  fairly 
be  supposed  in  despair  of  a  free  election  within 
English    bounds,    Innocent    commanded    the 
monk's  to  elect  in  his  presence  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  to  the  archiepiscopal  see. 

Personally  a  better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made,  for  Suphen  was  a  miin  who  by  sheer 
weight  of  learning  andholines,".  of  life  had  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  and  whose  after 
career  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
patriots.  But  in  itself  the  step  was  an  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Crown.  Tiic  King  at  opce  met  it  with  resist- 
ance. When  Innocent  consecrated  the  new 
Primate  in  .June,  1307,  and  threatened  the  realm 
with  interdict  if  Langton  were  any  longer  ex- 
,  eluded  from  his  see,  John  reolied  by  a  counter 
threat  that  the  interdict  should  be  followed  by 
the  banishment  of  the  clergy  and  Ihe  mutilation 
of  every  Italian  he  could  seize  in  the  realm. 
How  little  he  feared  the  priesthood  lie  showed 
when  the  clergy  refused  his  demand  of  a 
thirteenth  of  movables  for  the  whole  coimtry 
and  Archbishop  Geoffry  of  York  resisted  the 
tax  bt'fore  the  Council.  John  banished  the 
Archbishop  and  extorted  the  money.  Innocent 
however  was  not  a  man  to  draw  back  from  his 
purpose,  and  in  March  1308  the  interdict  he  had 
threatened  fell  upon  the  land.  All  worship 
save  that  of  a  few  privileged  orders,  all  ad- 
ministration of  Sacraments  save  that  of  private 
baptism,  ceased  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country:  the  church-bells  were  silent,  the 
dead  lay  unburied  on  the  ground.  Many  of  the 
bishops  fled  from  the  country.  The  Church  in 
fact,  so    long  the    main  support  of  the  royal 


power  against  the  baronage,  was-  now  driven 
into  opposition.  Its  change  of  attitude  was  to 
be  of  vast  moment  in  the  struggle  which  was 
impendine:;  but  John  recked  little  of  the  future; 
he  replied  to  the  interdict  by  confiscating  the 
lands  of  the  clergy  who  observed  it,  by  subject- 
ing them  in  spite  of  their  privileges  to  the  royal 
courts,  and  by  leaving  outrages  on  them  un- 
punished. "Let  him  go,"  said  John,  when  a 
Welshman  was  brouglTt  before  him  for  the 
murder  of  a  Driest,  "he  has  killed  my  enemy." 
'  In  1209  the  Pope  proceeded  to  the  further  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  the  King  was 
formally  cut  off  from  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
I  But  the  new  sentence  was  met  with  the  same 
!  defiance  as  the  old.  Five  of  the  bishops  fled 
over  sea,  and  secret  disaffection  was  spreading 
widely.,  but  there  was  no  public  avoidance  of 
the, excommunicated  King.  An  Archdeacon  of 
Norwich  who  withdrew  from  his  service  was 
crushed  to  death  under  a  cope  of  lead,  and  the 
hint  was  sufficient  to  prevent  either  prelate  or 
I  noble  from  following  his  example. 

The  attitude  of  John  showed  the  power 
I  which  the  administrative  reforms  of  his  father 
j  had  given  to  the  Crown.  He  stood  alone,  with 
!  nobles  estranged  from  him  and  the  Church 
[  against  him,  but  his  strength  seemed  utterly 
ujibroken.  From  the  first  moment  of  bis  rule 
Jolm  had  defied  the  baronage.  The  promise  to 
satisfy  their  demaud  for  redress  of  wrongs  in 
the  past  reign,  a  promise  made  at  his  election, 
remained  unfulfilled;  when  the  demand  was 
repeated  he  answered  it  by  seizing  their  cas- 
tles and  taking  their  children  as  hostages  for 
their  loyalty.  The  cost  of  his  fruitless  threats 
of  war  had  been  met  by  heavy  and  repealed 
taxation,  by  increased  land  tax  and  increased 
scutage:  The  quarrel  with  the  Church  and 
fear  of  their  revolt  only  deepened  his  oppres- 
sion of  the  nobles.  He  drove  De  Braose,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lords  Marchers, 
to  die  in  exile,  while  his  wife  and  grandchil- 
dren were  believed  to  have  been  starved  to 
death  in  the  royal  prisons.  On  the  nobles  who 
still  clung  panic-stricken  to  the  court  of  the  ex- 
commufficafe  king  John  heaped  outrages  worse 
than  death.  Illegal  exactions,  the  seizure  of 
their  castles,  the  preference  shown  to  foreign- 
ers, were  small  provocations  compared  with 
his  attacks  on  the  honor  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  But  the  baronage  still  submitted. 
The  financial  exactions  indeed  became  light  as 
John  filled  his  treasury  with  the  goods  of  the 
Church;  the  King's  vigor  was  seen  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  crushed  a  rising  of  the 
nobles  in  Ireland  and  foiled  an  outbreak  of  the 
Welsh;  while  the  triumphs  of  his  father  had 
taught  the  baronage  its  weakness  in  any  single- 
handed  struggle  against  the  Crown.  Hated 
therefore  as  he  was  the  land  remained  still. 
Only  one  weapon  was  now  left  in  Innocent's 
hands.  Men  held  then  that  a  King,  once  ex- 
communicate, ceased  to  be  a  Chri'stian  or  to 
have  claims  on  the  obedience  of  Christian  sub- 
jects. As  spiritual  beads  of  Christendom,  the 
Popes  had  ere  now  asserted  their  right  to  re- 
move such  a  ruler  from  his  throne  and  to  sive 
it  to  a  worthier  than  he;  and  it  was  this 
right  which  Innocent  at  last  felt  himself  driven 
to  exercise.  After  useless  threats  he  issued  in 
1213  a  bull  of  deposition  asainstjohf^  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  pi-ffclaimed  a 
crusade  against  him  as  an  enemy  to  Christianity 
and  the  Church,  and  committed  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  to  tlie  King  of  the  French. 
John  met  the  announcement  of  this  step  with 
the  same  scorn  as  before.  His  insolent  disdain 
suffered  the  Roman  legale,  Cardinal  Pandulf, 
to  proclaim  his  deposition  to' bis  face  at  North- 
ampton. When  Philip  collected  an  army  for 
an  attack  on  England  an  enormous  host  gath- 
ered at  the  King^^s  call  on  Barham  Down;  and 
the  English  fleet  dispelled  all  danger  of  in- 
vasion by  crossing  the  Channel,  by  capturing  a 
nuniber  of  French  ships,  and  by  burning  Dieppe. 
But  it  was  not  in  England  onlv  that  the  King 
showed  his  strength  and  activity.  Vile  as  he 
was,  John  possessed  in  a  high  degree  Ihe  polit- 
ical ability  of  his  race,  and  in  the  diplomatic 
efforts  with  which  he  met  the  danger  from 
France  he  showed  himself  his  father's  equal. 
The  barons  of  Poitou  were  roused  to  attack 
Philip  from  the  south.  John  bought  the  aid  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  on  his  northern  border. 
The  German  King,  Otto,  pledged  himself  to 
bring  the  knighthood  of  Germany  to  support 
an  invasion  of  France.  But  at  the  moment  of 
his  success  in  diplomacy  John  suddenly  gave 
way.  It  was  in  fact  the  revelation  of  a  danger 
at  home  which  shook  him  from  his  attitude  of 


contemptuous  defiance.  The  bull  of  deposition 
gave  fresh  energy  to  every  enemy.  The  Scotch 
King  was  in  correspondence  with  Innocent. 
The  Welsh  princes  who  had  just  been  forced  to 
submission  broke  out  again  in  war.  John 
hanged  their  hostages,  and  called  his  host  to 
muster  for  a  fresh  inroad  into  Wales,  but  the 
army  met  only  to  become  a  fresh  source  of 
danger.  Powerless  to  oppose  the  King  openly, 
the  baronage  had  plunged  almost  to  a  man  into 
secret  conspiracies.  The  hostility  of  Philip 
had  dispelled  their  dread  of  isolated  acticm; 
many  indeed  had  even  promised  aid  to  the 
French  King  on  his  landing.  John  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  hidden  enemies;  and  noth- 
ing could  have  saved  him  but  the  haste — 
whether  of  panic  or  quick  decision— with  which 
he  disbanded  his  army  and  took  refuge  in  Not- 
tingham Castle.  The  arrest  of  some  of  the 
barons  showed  how  true  were  his  fears,  for  the 
heads  of  the  French  conspirac}',  Robert  Fitz- 
walter  aud  Eustace  de  Vesci,  at"  once  fled  over 
sea  to  Philip.  His  daring  self-confidence,  the 
skill  of  his  diplomacy,  could  no  longer  hide 
from  John  the  utter  loneliness  of  his  position. 
At  war  with  Rome,  with  France,  with  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales,  at  war  with  the 
Church,  he  saw  himself  disarmed  by  this  sud- 
den revelation  of  treason  in  the  one  force  left 
at  his  disposal.  With  characteristic  suddenness 
lie  gave  way.  He  endeavored  by  remission  of 
fines  to  win  back  his  people.  He  negotiated 
eagerly  with  the  Pope,  consented  to  receive  the 
Archbishop,  and  promised  to  repay  the  money 
he  had  extorted  from  the  Church. 

But  the  shameless  ingenuity  of  the  King's 
temper  was  seen  in  his  resolve  to  find  in  his  very 
humiliation  a  new  source  of  strength.  If  he 
yielded  to  the  Church  he  had  no  mind  to  yield 
to  the  rest  of  his  foes;  it  was  indeed  in  the  Pope 
who  had  defeated  him  that  he  saw  the  means  of 
baffling  their  efforts.  It  was  Rome  that  formed 
the  link  between  the  varied  elements  of  hostility 
which  combined  against  him.  It  was  Rome 
that  gave  its  sanction  to  Philip's  ambition  and 
roused  the  hopes  of  Scotch  aud  Welsh,  Rome 
that  Ciilled  the  clergy  to  independence  and  nerved 
the  barons  to  resistance.  To  detach  Innocent 
by  submission  from  the  league  which  hemmed 
him  in  on  every  side  was  the  least  part  of  John's 
purpose.  He  resolved  to  make  Rome  his  ally, 
to  turn  its  spiritual  thunders  on  his  foes,  to  use 
it  in  breaking  up  the  confederacy  it  had  formed, 
in  crushing  the  baronage,  in  oppressing  the 
clergy,  in  paralyzing — as  Rome  only  could  par- 
alyze—the energy  of  the  Primate.  'That  greater 
issues  even  than  these  were  involved  in^ohn's 
rapid  change  of  policy  time  was  to  show;  but; 
there  is  no  need  to  credit  the  King  with  the 
foresight  that  would  have  discerned  them.  His 
quick  versatile  temper  saw  no  doubt  little  save 
the  momentary  gain.  But  that  gain  was  im- 
mense. Nor  was  the  price  as  hard  to  pay  as.it 
seems  to  modern  eyes  The  Pope  stood  too 
high  above  earthly  mdbarchs,  his  claims,  at 
least  as  Innocent  conceived  and  expressed  them, 
were  too  spiritual,  too  remote  from  the  imme- 
diate business  and  interests  of  the  day,  to  make 
the  owning  of  his  suzerainty  any  very  practical 
burthen.  John  could  recall  a  time  when  his 
father  w.as  willing  to  own  the  same  subjection 
as  that  which  he  w.is  about  to  take  on  himself. 
He  could  recall  the  parallel  allegiance  which 
his  brother  had  pledged  to  the  Emperor.  Shame 
indeed  there  must  be  in  any  loss  of  indepen- 
dence, but  in  this  less  than  any. and  with  Rome 
the  shame  of  submission  had  already  been  in- 
curred. But  whatever  were  the  King's  thoughts 
his  act  was  decisive.  On  the  15th  of  May  1213 
he  knelt  before  the  legate  Pandulf,  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  See,  took  it  hack 
again  as  a  tributary  vassal,  swore  fealty  and  did 
liege  homage  to  the  Pope.  % 

.  ■  In  after  times  men  believed  that  England 
thrilled  at  the  news  with  a  sense  of  national 
shame  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before.  "  He 
has  become  the  Pope's  man  "  the  whole  coun- 
try was  said  to  have  murmured;  "  he  h.as  for- 
feited the  very  name  of  King;  from  a  free  man 
he  has  degraded  himself  into  a  serf."  But  this 
was  the  belief  of  a  time  still  to  come  when  the 
rapid  growth  of  national  feeling  which  this 
step  and  its  issues  did  more  than  anything  to 
foster  made  men  look  back  on  the  .scene  be- 
tween John  and  Pandulf  as  a  national  dishonor. 
We  see  little  trace  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  con- 
temporary accounts  of  the  time.  All  seem 
rather  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  in  which  king  and  king- 
dom were  involved.  As  a  political  measure  its 
success  was    immediate    and    complete.     The 
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French   army  at  once  broke    up  in    impotent 
rage,  and  when   Pliilip  turned  on   the  enemy  ! 
John   bad  raised  up  for  him  in  Flanders,  five  ' 
hundred  English  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Sails-  ! 
bury  fell  upon  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the 
French  army  along  the  coast  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it.     The  lea^rue  which  Johu  had  so  long 
matured  at  once   disclosed  itself.     Otto,  rein- 
forcing his  German  army  by  the  linighthood  of 
Flanders   and  Boulogne  as  well  as  by  a  hody 
of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  English  king, 
invaded  France  from  ihe  north.     John  called 
on  his  baronage  to  follow  him  over  sea  for  an 
attack  on  Philip  from  the  South. 

Their  plea    that    he   remaiued   excommuni- 
cate was  set  aside  by  the  arrival  of   Laugton 
and  his  formal  absolution  of  the  King  on  a  re- 
newal of  his  coronation  oath  and  a  pledge  to 
put  away  all   evil   customs.     But  the   barons 
still  stood  aloof.     They  would  serve  at  home,  i 
they  said,  but  they  refused  to  cross   the   sea.  j 
Those  of  the  north  took  a  more  decided  atti-  i 
tude   of  opposition.     From  this  point  indeed 
the   northern  barons  begin   to  play   their  part 
in  our  constitutional  history.     Lacies,  Vescies, 
Percies,    Stutevilles,    Bruces,    liouses  such   as 
those  of  de  Rbs  or  de  Vaux,  all  had  sprung  to  ! 
greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mowbrays  audj 
the   great   houses   of   the  Conquest    and    had  ' 
done  service  to  the  Crown  in  its  strife  with 
the  older  feudatories.     But  loyal  as  was  their 
tradition  they  were  English  to  the  core;  they  ' 
had     neither    lands    nor    interest    over    sea,  j 
and  they  now  declared  themselves  bound  by  no 
tenure   to  follow   tbe    King  in  foreign   wars.  I 
Furious  at  this  check  to  his  plans  John  marched 
in  arms   northwards  to  bring  these  barons  to  ' 
submission.     But  he  had  now  to  reckon  with  j 
a  new    antagonist    in   the    Justidiar,    Geoffry 
Fitz-Peter.     Geoffry  had   hitherto  bent  to.  the' 
King's  will;  but  the  political  sagacity  which  he 
drew  from  the  school  of  Henry  the  Second  iu 
which   he   had  been  trained  showed  him  ihe 
need  of  concession,  and  his  wealth,  his  wide 
kinship,  and  his  experience  of  affairs  gave  his 
interpcisition  a  decisive  weight.     He  seized  on 
ithe  poliiical  opportunity  which  was  offered  by 
the  gathering  of  a  Council  at  St.  Albans  at  the 
opening  of  August  with  the  piu-pose  of  assess- 
ing the  damages  done  to  the  Church.     Besides 
ilie  bishops  and  barons,  a  reeve  and  his  four 
men  were  summoned  to  this  Council  from  each 
royal  demesne,  no  doubt  simply  as  witnesses  of 
the  sums  due  to  the  plundered  clergy.     Their 
presence  however  was  of  great  import.     It  is 
the  first  instance   whicli  our  history  presents 
of  the  summons  of  such  representatives  to  a 
national  Council,  and  the  instance  took  fresh 
-weight  from  the  great   matters  which  came  to 
be  discussed.     In  the  King's  name  the  Justiciar 
promised  good  government  for  the   time    to 
•come,  and  forbade  all  royal  ofiioers  to  practice 
extortion  as  they  prized  life  and  limb.     The 
Eing's^eace  was  pledged  to  those  who  had 
opposed  him  in  the   past;  and  observance  of 
the  laws  of  Henry  the  First  was  enjoined  upon 
all  within  the  realm. 

But  it  was  not  in  Geoffry  Fitz-Peter  that 
English  freedom  was  to  find  its  champion  and 
the  baronage  their  leader.  From  the  moment 
of  his  landing  in  England  Stephen  Langton 
had  taken  up  the  constitutional  position  of  the 
Primate  in  upholding  the  old  customs  and 
rights  of  the  realm  against  the  personal  despot- 
ism of  the  kings.  As  Anselm  had  withstood 
William  the  Red,  as  Theobald  had  withstood 
Stephen,  so  Langton  prepared  to  withstand  and 
rescue  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  John. 
He  had  already  forced  him  to  swear  to  observe 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  other 
words  the  traditional  liberties  of  the  realm. 
"When  the  bilronage  refused  to  sail  for  Poitou 
he  compelled  the  King  to  deal  with  them  not 
by  arms  but  by  process  of  law.  But  the  work 
which  he  now  undertook  was  far  greater  and 
weishtier  than  this.  The  pledges  of  Henry  the 
First  had  long  been  forgotten  when  the  Jus- 
ticiar brought  them  to  light,  but  Langton  saw 
the  vast  importance  of  such  a  precedent.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  he  produced  Henry's 
charter  in  a  fresh  gathering  of  barons  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  it  was  at  once  welcomed  as  a  base 
for  the  needed  reforms.  From  London  Laug- 
ton hastened  to  the  King,  whom  he  reached  at 
Northampton  on  bis  way  to  attack  the  not)les 
of  the  north,  and  wrested  from  him  a  promise 
to  bring  his  strife  with  them  to  lesral  judgment 
before  assailing  them  in  arms.  Willi  his  allies 
gathering  abroad  Johu  had  doubtless  no  wish 
to  be  entangled  in  a  long  quarrel  at  home,  and 
the  Archbishop's  mediation  allowed    him   to 


withdraw  the  seeming  dignity.  After  a  demon- 
stration therefore  at  Durham  John  marched 
hastily  south  again,  and  reached  London  in  Oc- 
tober. His  Justiciar  at  once  laid  before  him 
the  claims  of  the  Councils  of  St.  Alban's  and 
St.  Paul's;  but  the  death  of  Geoffry  at  this 
juncture  freed  him  from  the  pressure  which 
his  minister  was  putting  upon  him.  "Now, 
by  God's  feet,"  cried  John,  "  I  am  for  the  first 
time  King  and  Lord  of  England,"  and  he  in- 
trusted the  vacant  justiciarship  to  a  Poitevin, 
Peter  des  Roches,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who.se  temper  was  in  harmony  wi*h  his  own. 
But  the  death  of  Geoffry  only  called  the  Arch- 
bishop to  the  front,  and  Langton  at  once  de- 
manded the  King's  assent  to  the  Charier  of 
Henry  the  First.  In  seizing  on  this  Charter  as 
a  basis  for  national  aclion  Langton  showed  a 
political  ability  of  the  highest  order.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  its  recital  was  welcomed 
showed  the  sagacity  with  which  tlie  Archbishop 
had  chosen  his  ground.  From  tliat  moment 
the  baronage  was  no  longer  drawn  together  in 
secret  couspiracies  by  a  sense  of  common 
wrong  or  a  vague  Ponging  for  common  deliver- 
ance: they  were  openly  united  in  a  definite 
claim  of  national  freedom  and  national  law. 

John  could  as  yet  only  meet  the  claim  by 
delay.  His  policy  had  still  to  wait  for  its  fruits 
at  Rome,  his  diplomacy  to  reap  its  harvest  in 
Flanders,  ere  he  could  deal  with  England.  From 
the  hour  of  his  submission  to  the  Papacy  his 
one  thought  had  been  that  of  vengeance  on  the 
barons  who,  as  he  held,  had  bei rayed  him;  but 
vengeance  was  impossible  till  he  should  return 
a  conqueror  from  the  fields  of  France.  It  was 
a  sense  of  this  danger  which  nerved  'the  baron- 
age to  their  obstinate  refusal  to  follow  him  over 
sea;  but  furious  as  he  was  at  their  resistance, 
the  Archbishop's  interposition  condemned  John 
still  to  waif-  for  the  hour  of  his  revenge.  In 
tlie  spring  of  1214  he  crossed  with  what  forces 
he  could  gather  to  Poitou,  rallied  its  nobles 
round  him,  passed  the  Loiie  in  triumph,  and 
won  back  again  Angers,  the  home  of  his  race. 
At  the  same  time  Otto  and  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, their  German  and  Flemi.sh  knighthood 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  froDi  Boulogne 
as  well  as  by  a  body  of  English  troops  under 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  threatened  France  from 
the  north.  For  Ihe  moment  Philip  seemed  lost; 
and  yet  on  the  fortunes  of  Philip  hung  the 
fortunes  of  English  freedom.  But  in  this  crisis 
of  her  fate.  France  was  true  to  herself  and  her 
King.  From  every  borough  of  Northern  France 
the  townsmen  marched  to  his  rescue,  and  the 
village  priests  led  their  flocks  to  battle  with  the 
Church  banners  flying  at  their  head.  The  two 
armies  met  at  the  close  of  July  near  the  bridge 
of  Bouvines,  between  Lille  and  Tournay,  and 
from  the  first  the  day  went  against  the  allies. 
The  Flemish  knights  were  the  first  to  fly;  then 
the  Germans  in  the  center  of  Ihe  host  were 
crushed  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
French;  last  of  all,  the  English  on  the  right  of 
it  were  broken  by  a  fierce  onset  of  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  who  charged  mace  in  harid,  and 
struck  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground.  The 
news  of  this  complete  overthrow  reached  John 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  in  the  south,  and 
scattered  his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  at 
once  deserted  by  the  Poitevin  nobles;  and  a 
hasty  retreat  alone  enabled  him  to  return  in 
October,  baffled  and  humiliated,  to  his  island 
kinffdom. 

His  return  forced  on  the  crisis  to  which  events 
had  so  long  been  drifting.  The  '  victory  at 
Bouvines  gave  strength  to  his  opponents.  The 
open  resistance  of  the  northern  Barons  nerved 
the  rest  of  their  order  to  action.  The  great 
houses  who  had  cast  away  their  older  feudal 
traditions  for  a  more  national  policy  were 
drawn  bj'  the  crisis  into  close  union  with  the 
families  which  had  sprung  from  the  ministers 
and  councilors  of  the  two  Henries.  To  the 
first  group  belonged  such  men  as  Saber  de 
Quinci.  the  Earl  of  Winchester,  Geoffrey  of 
Manileville.  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
Fulk  Fitz  Warin,  William  Mallet,  the  houses  of 
Filz-Alan  and  Gant.  Among  Ihe  second  group 
were  Henry  Bohuu  and  Roger  Bigod.  the  Earls 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  younger  William 
Marshal,  and  Robert  de  Vere.  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  who  took  the  command  of  their  united 
force,  represented  both  parties  equally,  for  he 
was  sprung  from  Ihe  Norman  house  of  Brionne, 
while  the  Justiciar  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Richard  de  Lucy,  had  been  his  grandfather. 
Secretly,  and  on  the  pretext  of  pilgrimage,  these 
nobles  met  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  resolute  to 
bear  no  longer  with  John's  delays.     If  he  re- 


fused, to  restore  their  liberties  they  swore  to 
make  war  on  him  till  he  confirmed  them  by 
Charter  under  the  King's  seal,  and  they  parted 
to  raise  forces  with  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  demands  at  Christmas.  John,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  coming  storm,  pursued  his 
policy  of  winning  over  the  CImrch  by  granting 
it  freedom  of  election,  while  he  embittered  still 
more  the  strife  with  his  nobles  by  demanding 
scutage  from  the  northern  nob'es  who  had  re- 
fused to  follow  him  to  Poitou.  But  the  barons 
were  now  ready  to  act,  and  early  in  January  in 
the  memorable  year  1315  they  appeared  in  arms 
to  lay.  as  they  had  planned,  their  demands  be-, 
fore  the  King.  % 

Johu  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  asked  for  a 
truce  till  Easter-tide,  and  spent  the  interval  in 
fevered  efforts  to  avoid  Ihe  blow.  Again  he 
offered  freedom  to  the  Church,  and  took  vows 
as  a  Crusader  against  whom  war  was  a  sacri- 
lege, while  he  called  for  a  general  .oath  of 
allegiance  and  fealty  from  the  whole  body  of 
his  subjects.  But  month  after  month  only 
showed  the  King  the  uselessness  of  further 
resistance.  Though  Pandulf  was  with  him, 
his  vassalage  liad  as  yet  brought  little  fruit 
in  the  way  of  aid  from  Rome;  the  com- 
missioners whom  he  sent  to  plead  his  cause  at 
the  shire-courts  brought  back  news  that  no  man 
would  help  him  against  the  charter  that  the 
barons  claimed:  and  his  efforts  to  detach  the 
clergj'fiiom  ihe  league  of  his  opponents  utterly 
failed.  The  nation  was  against  the  Kiosr.  He 
was  far  indeed  from  being  utterly  deserted.  His 
ministers  still  clung  to  him,  men  such  as  Geof- 
frey de  Lucy,  Geoffrey  de  Furnival,  Thomas 
Basset,  and  \\  illiam  Briwere,  statesmen  trained 
in  the  administrative  school  of  his  father,  and 
who,  dissent  as  they  might  from  John's  mere 
oppression,  still  looked  on  the  power  of  the 
Crown  as  the  one  barrier  against  feudal  an- 
archy: and  beside  them  stood  some  of  the  great 
nobles  of  royal  blood,  bis  father's  bastard  Earl 
William  of  Salisbury,  his  cou.sin  Earl  William 
of  Warcnne,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Cornwall,  a 
grandson  of  Henry  the  First.  With  him  too 
remained  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  wisest 
and  noblest  of  the  barons,  William  Marshal  Ihe 
elder,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  William  Marshal  had 
shared  in  the  rising  of  the  younger  Henry  against 
Henry  the  Second,  and  stood  by  himashe  died; 
he  had  shared  in  the  overthrow  of  William  Long- 
champ  and  in  the  outlawry  of  John.  He  was 
now  an  old  man,  firm,  as  we  shall  see  in  his 
aftercourse,  to  recall  the  government  to  the  path 
of  freedom  and  law,  but  shrinking  from  a  strife 
which  might  bring  back  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
day,  and  looking  for  reforms  rather  in  the  bring'- 
ing  constitutional  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  King 
than  in  forcing  them  from  him  by  arms. 

But  cling  as  such  men  might  to  John,  they 
clung  to  him  rather  as  mediators  than  adhe- 
rents. Their  sympathies  went  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  barons  when  the  delay  which 
had  been  granted  was  over  and  the  nobles 
again  gathered  in  arms  at  Brackley  in  Noith- 
aniptonshire  to  lay  their  claims  before  the 
King.  Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the 
absolutely  de.'-potic  idea  of  his  sovereignty 
which  John  had  formed  than  the  passion- 
ate surprise  which  breaks  out  in  his  reply. 
"  Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom?" 
he  cried.  "I  will  never  grant  such  liberties  as 
will  make  me  a  slave!"  The  imperialist  theories 
of  Ihe  lawyers  of  his  father's  court  had  done 
their  work.  Held  at  bay  by  the  practical  sense 
of  Henr}',  they  had  told  on  the  more  headstrong 
nature  of  his  sons.  Richard  and  John  both  held 
with  Glanvill  that  Ihe  will  of  the  prince  was 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  to  fetter  that  will  by 
the  customs  and  franchises  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  barons'  claims  seemed  to  John  a 
monstrous  usurpation  of  his  rights.  But  no  im- 
perialist theories  had  touched  the  minds  of  his 
people.  The  country  rose  as  one  man  at  his 
refusal.  At  the  close  of  May  London  threw 
open  her  gates  to  the  forces  of  the  barons,  novr 
arrayed  under  Robert  Fitz-Walter as  "Marshal 
of  the  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Church."  Exeter 
and  Lincoln  followed  Ihe  example  of  the  capital; 
promises  of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales; 
the  northern  barons  marched  hastily  under 
Eustace  de  Vesci  to  join  their  comrades  in  Lon- 
don. Even  the  nobles  who  had  as  yet  clung  to 
the  King,  but  whose  hopes  of  conciliation  were 
blasted  by  his  obstinacy,  yielded  at  last  to  the 
summons  of  the  "  Army  of  God."  Pandulf  in- 
deed and  Archbishop  Langton  still  remained, 
with  John,  but  they  counseled  as  Earl  Raniilf 
and  William  Marshal  counseled  his  acceptance 
of  the  Charter.     None  in  fact  counseled  its  re- 
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jection  save  his  new  Justiciar,  the  Poitevin 
Peter  des  Roclies,  and  other  foreigners  wlio 
Icnew  the  barons  purposed  driving  them  from 
tlie  land.  But  even  the  number  of  these  was 
small;  there  was  a  moment  when  John  found 
himself  with  but  seven  knights  at  his 
back  and  before  him  a  nation  in  arms.  Quick 
as  he  was,  be  had  been  taken  utterly  by  sur 
prise.  It  was  in  vain  that  in  the  short  respite 
he  had  gained  from  Christmas  to  Easter  he  had 
summoned  mercenaries  to  his  aid  and  appealed 
to  his  new  suzerain,  the  Pope.  Summons  and 
appeal  were  alike  too  late.  Nursing  wrath  in 
.his  heart,  John  bowed  to  necessity  and  called 
the  b<rons  to  a  conference  on  an  island  in  the 
Thames,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  near  a 
marshy  meadow  by  the  river  side,  the  meadow 
of  Runnymede.  The  King  encamped  on  one 
bank  of  the  river,  the  barons  covered  the  flat  of 
Runnymede  on  the  other.  Their  delegates  met 
on  the  loth  of  July  in  the  island  between  ihem, 
but  the  negotiations  were  a  mere  cloak  to  cover 
.John's  purpose  of  unconditional  submission. 
The  Great  Charter  was  discussed  and  agreed  to 
in  a  single  day. 

Copies  of  it  were  made  and  sent  for  preserva- 
ti<m  to  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  one 
copy  may  still  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
injured  by  age  and  fire,  but  with  the  royal  seal 
still  hanging  from  the  brown,  shriveled  parch- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  gaze  without  rever- 
ence on  the  earliest  monument  of  Euglisli  free- 
dom which  we  can  see  with  our  own  eyes  and 
touch  with  our  own  hands,  the  Great  Charter 
to  which  from  age  to  age  men  have  looked  back 
as  the  groundwork  of  English  liherty.  But  in 
itself  the  Charter  was  no  novelty,  nor  did  it 
claim  to  eslahlish  any  new  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. The  Charier  of  Henry  the  First  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  the  additions  to  it 
are  for  the  most  part  formal  recognitions  of  the 
judicial  and  administrative  changes  introduced 
by  Henry  the  Second.  What  was  new  in  it 
was  its  origin.  In  form,  like  the  Charter  on 
which  it  was  based,  it  was  nothing  but  a  royal 
grant.  In  actual  fact  it  was  a  treaty  between 
tlie  whole  English  people  and  its  king.  In  it 
England  found  itself  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Conquest  a  nation  bound  together  by  common 
national  interests,  by  a  common  national  sym- 
pathy. In  words  which  almost  close  the  Char- 
ter, the  "community  of  the  whole  land"  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  great  body  from  which  the 
restraining  power  of  the  baronage  takes  its 
validity.  There  is  no  distinction  of  blood  or 
class,  of  Norman  or  not  Norman,  of  noble  or 
not  noble.  All  are  recognized  as  Englishmen, 
the  rights  of  all  are  owned  as  English  rights. 
Bishops  and  nobles  claimed  and  secured  at 
■  Runnymede  the  rights  not  of  baron  and  church- 
man only  but  those  of  freeholder  and  merchant, 
of  townsman  and  villein.  The  provisions 
against  wrong  and  extoilion  which  the  barons 
drew  up  as  against  the  King  for  themselves  they 
drew  up  as  against  themselves  for  their  tenants. 
Ba.sed  too,  as  it  professed  to  be  on  Henry's 
Charter,  it  was  far  from  being  a  mere  copy  of 
what  had  gone  before.  The  vague  expressions 
of  the  old  Charter  were  now  exchanged  for  pre- 
cise and  elaborate  provisions.  The  bonds  of 
unwritten  custom  which  the  older  grant  did 
little  more  than  recognize  had  proved  too  weak 
to  hold  the  Angevins;  and  the  baronaee  set 
them  aside  for  the  restraints  of  written  and  de- 
fined law.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Great 
Charter  marks  the  transition  from  the  age  of 
traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the  nation's 
memory  and  ofiicially  declared  by  the  Primate, 
to  the  age  of  written  legislation,  of  Parliaments 
and  Statutes,  which  was  to  come. 

Its  opening  indeed  Is  in  general  terms.  The 
Churcli  h;id  shown  its  power  of  self-defense  in 
the  struggle  over  the  interdict,  and  the  clause 
■which  recognized  its  rights  alone  retained  the 
older  and  geiieral  form.  But  all  vagueness 
ceases  when  the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  at  large,  their  right 
to  justice,  to  security  of  person  and  property 
to  good  government.  "No  freeman,"  ran  a 
memorable  article  that  lies  at  the  base  of  our 
whole  judicial  system,  "shall  be  seized  or  im- 
prisoned, or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in 
any  way  brought  to  ruin:  we  will  not  go  against 
any  man  nor  send  against  liim.  save  by  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  "of  the 
land."  "To  no  man  will  we  sell,"  runs  an- 
other, "or  denv,  or  delay,  right  or  justice." 
T  he  great  reforms  of  the  jpast  reigns  were  now 
formally  recognized:  judges  of  assize  were  to 
liold  their  circuits  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
the  King's  Court  was  no  longer  to  follow  the 


;  King  in  his  wanderings  over  the  realm  but  to 
j  sit  in  a  fixed  place.  But  the  denial  of  justice 
under  John  was  a  small  danger  compared  with 
the  lawless  exactions  both  of  himself  and  his 
I  predecessor.  Richard  had  increased  the  amount 
of  the  scutage  which  Henry  the  Second  had  in- 
troduced, and  applied  it  to  raise  funds  for  his 
ransom.  He  had  restored  the  Danegeld  or, 
land-tax.  so  often  abolished,  under  the  new 
name  of  "  carucage,"  had  seized  the  wool  of  the 
Cistercians  and  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and 
rated  movables  as  well  as  land.  John  liad  again 
raised  the  rate  of  scutage,  and  imposed  aids, 
fines,  and  ransoms  at  his  pleasure  without  coun- 
sel of  the  baronage.  The  Great  Charter  met 
this  abuse  by  a  provision  on  which  our  consti 
tutional  system  rests.  "No  scutage  or  aid 
[other  than  the  three  customary  feudal  aids] 
shall  be  imposed  in  our  realm  save  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  realm;"  and  to  this  Great 
Council  it  was  provided  that  prelates  and  the 
greater  barons  should  be  summoned  by  special 
writ  and  all  tenants  in  chief  through  the  .sher- 
iffs and  bailiffs  at  least  forty  days  before.  The 
provision  defined  what  had  probably  been  the 
common  usage  of  the  realm;  but  the  defini- 
tion turned  it  into  a  national  right,  a  right  so 
momentous  that  on  it  rests  our  whole  Parlia- 
mentary life.  Even  the  baronage  seem  to  have 
been  startled  when  they  realized  the  extent  of 
their  claim;  and  the  provision  was  dropped 
from  the  later  issue  of  the  Charier  at  the  outset 
of  the  next  reign.  But  the  clause  brought 
home  to  the  nation  at  large  their  possession  of 
a  right  which  became  dearer  as  years  went  by. 
More  and.  more  clearly  the  nation  discovered 
that  in  these  simple  words  lay  the  secret  of 
political  power.  It, was  the  right  of  self-taxa- 
tion that  England  fought  forundcn'  Earl  Simon 
as  she  fought  for  it  under  Hampden.  It  was 
the  establishment  of  this  right  which  established 
English  freedom. 

The  riglits  which  the  barons  claimed  for 
themselves  they  claimed  for  the  nation  at  large. 
The  boon  of  free  and  unbought  justice  was  a 
boon  for  all,  but  a  special  provision  protected 
the  poor.  The  forfeiture  of  the  freeman  on 
conviction  of  felony  was  never  to  include  his 
tenement,  or  that  of  the  merchant  his  wares,  or 
that  of  the  countryman,  as  Henry  the  Second 
had  long  since  ordered,  his  wain.  The  means 
of  actual  livelihood  were  to  be  left  even  to  the 
worst.  The  seizure  of  provisions,  the  exaction 
of  forced  labor,  by  royal  officers  was  forbidden ; 
and  the  abuses  of  the  forest  system  were  checked 
by  a  clause  which  disafforested  all  forests  made 
in  John's  reign.  The  under-tenants  were  pro- 
tected against  all  lawless  exactions  of  their  lords 
in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  these  were  pro- 
tected a.gainst  the  lawless  exactions  of  the 
Crown.  The  towns  were  secured  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  municipal  privileges,  their  free- 
dom from  arbitrarj-  taxation,  their  rights  of  i 
justice,  of  common  deliberation,  of  regulation 
of  trade.  "  Let  the  city  of  London  have  all  its 
old  liberties  and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by 
laud  as  by  water.  Besides  this,  we  will  and 
grant  that  all  other  cities,  and  boroughs,  and 
towns,  and  ports,  have  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs."  The  influence  of  the  trading 
class  is  seen  in  two  other  enactments  by  which 
freedom  of  journeying  and  trade  was  secured  to 
foreign  merchants  and  an  uniformity  of  weight? 
and  measures  was  ordered  to  be  enforced 
throughout  the  realm. 

There  remained  only  one  question,  and  that 
the  most  difficult  of  all;  the  question  how  to 
secure  this  order  which  the  Charter  established 
in  the  actual  government  of  the  realm.  It  was 
easy  to  sweep  away  the  immediate  abuses;  the 
hostages  were  restored  to  their  homes,  the  for- 
eigners banished  by  a  clause  in  the  Charter 
from  the  country.  But  it  was  less  easy  to 
provide  means  for  the  control  of  a  King  whom 
no  man  could  trust.  By  the  treaty  as  settled 
at  Runnymede  a  coucil  of  twenty-four  barons 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  general  body  of  their 
order  to  enforce  on  John  the  observance  of  the 
Charter  with  the  right  of  declaring  war  on  the 
King  should  its  provisions  be  infringed,  and  it 
was  provided  that  the  Charter  should  not  only 
be  published  throughout  the  whole  country  but 
sworn  to  at  every  hundred-mote  and  town  mote 
by  order  from  the  King.  "They  have  given 
me  four-and-twenty  overkings,"  cried  John  in 
a  burst  of  fury,  flinging'  himself  on  the  floor 
and  gnawing  slicks  and  straw  in  his  impotent 
rage.  But  the  rage  soon  pa.ssed  into  the  subtle 
policy  of  which  he  was  a  master.  After  a  few  j 
days  he  left  Windsor;  and  lingered  for  months  ' 
along    the    southern  shore,  waiting  for  news! 


of  the  aid  he  had  solicited  from  Rome  and  from 
I  the  Continent.  It  was  not  without  definite  pur- 
pose that  he  had  become  the  vassalof  the  Papacy. 
While  Innocent  was  dreaming  of  a  vast  Chris- 
tian Empire  with  the  Pope  at  its  head  to  enforce 
justice  and  religion  on  his  under-kings,  John 
believed  that  the  Papal  protection  would  enable 
him  to  rule  as  tyranically  as  he  would.  The 
thunders  of  the  Papacy  were  to  be  ever  at  hand 
for  his  protection,  as  the  armies  of  England  are 
at  hand  to  protect  the  vileness  and  oppression 
of  a  Turkish  Sultan  or  a  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
His  envoys  were  already  at  Rome,  pleading  for 
a  condemnation  of  the  Charter.  The  after  ac- 
tion of  the  Papacy  shows  that  Innocent  was 
moved  by  no  liiostility  to  English  freedom.  But 
he  was  indignant  that  a  inatter  which  might 
have  been  brought  before  his  court  of  appeal 
as  overlord  should  have  been  dealt  with  by 
armed  revolt,  and  in  this  crisis  both  his  impe- 
rious pride  and  the  legal  tendency  of  his  mind 
swayed  him  to  the  side  of  the  King  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  justice.  He  annulled  the  Great 
Charter  by  a  bull  in  August,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  excommunicated  the  barons. 

His  suspension  of  Stephen  Langton  from  the 
exercise  of  his  office  as  Primate  was  a  more 
fatal  blow.  Langton  hurried  to  Rome,  and  his 
absence  left  the  barons  without  a  head  at  a 
moment  when  the  very  success  of  their  efforts 
was  dividing  them.  Their  forces  were  already 
disorganized  when  autumn  brought  a  host  of 
foreign  soldiers  from  oversea  to  the  King's 
standard.  After  starving  Rochester  into  sub- 
mission John  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
march  ravaging  through  the  Midland  and 
Northern  cbunties,  while  his  mercenaries  spread 
like  locusts  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land. 
From  Berwick  the  King  turned  back  triumph- 
ant to  coop  up  his  enemies  in  London  while 
fresh  Papal  excommunications  fell  on  the  barons 
and  the  city.  But  the  burghers  set  Innocence 
at  defiance.  "  The  ordering  of  secular  matters 
appertaineth  not  to  the  Pope,"  they  said,  in 
words  that  seem  like  mutterings  of  the  coming 
Lollardism;  and  at  the  advice  of  Simon  Lang- 
ton, the  Archbishop's  brother,  bells  swung  out 
and  mass  was  celebrated  as  before.  Success 
however  was  impossible  for  the  undisciplined 
militia  of  the  country  and  the  towns  a.gainst 
the  trained  forces  of  the  King,  and  despair 
drove  the  barons  to  listen  to  Fitz- Walter  and 
the  French  party  in  their  ranks,  and  to  seek 
aid  from  over  sea.  Philip  had  long  been 
waiting  the  opportunity  for  his  revenge  upon 
John.  In  the  April  of  1216  his  son  Lewis 
accepted  the  crown  la  spite  of  Innocent's 
excommunications,  and  landed  soon  after  in 
Kent  with  a  considerable  force.  As  the 
barons  had  foreseen,  the  French  mercenaries 
who  constituted  John's  host  refused  to  fight 
against  the  French  sovereign  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  reversed.  De- 
serted by  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  the  ICiiig  was 
forced  to  fall  rapidly  back  on  the  Welsh 
Marches,  while  his  rival  entered  London  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  larger  part  of 
England.  Only  Dover  held  out.  obstinately 
against  Lewis.  By  a  series  of  rapid  marches 
John  succeeded  in  distracting  the  plans  of  the 
barons  and  in  relieving  Lincoln;  then  after  a. 
short  staj'  at  Lynn  he  crossed  the  Wash  in  a 
fresh  movement  to  the  north.  In  crossing  how- 
ever his  army  was  surprised  by  the  tide,  and 
his  baggage  with  the  royal  treasures  washed 
away.  Fever  seized  the  baffled  tyrant  as  he 
reached  the  Abbey  of  Swineshead,  his  sickness- 
was  inflamed  by  a  gluttonous  debauch,  and  on 
the  19th  of  October  John  breathed  his  last  at 
Newark. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HENRY    TEE    THIRD. 
1216—1233. 

The  death  of  John  changed  the  whole  face 
of  English  affairs.  His  son,  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, was  but  nine  jears  old,  and  the  pity 
which  was  stirred  by  the  child's  helplessness 
was  aided  by  a  sense  of  injustice  in  burthening 
him  with  the  iniquity  of  his  father.  At  his 
death  John  had  driven  from  his  side  even  the 
most  loyal  of  his  barons;  but  William  Marshal 
had  clung  to  him  to  the  last,  and  with  him  was 
Gualo,'  the  Legate  of  Innocent's  successor, 
Honorius  the  Third.  The  position  of  Gualo  as 
representative  ,of  the  Papal  overlord  of  the 
realm  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  his 
action  showed  the  real  attitude  of  Rome  to- 
wards English    freedom.     The  boy-king  was 
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hardly  crowned  at  Gloucester  when  Legate  and 
Earl  issued  in  his  name  the  very  Charier  against 
■which  his  father  had  died  figiiting.  Only  the 
clauses  which  regulated  taxation  and  the  sum- 
moning of  parliament  were  as  yet  declared  to 
he  suspended.  The  choice  of  William  Marshal 
as  "governor  of  King  and  kingdom"  gave 
weight  to  this  step;  and  its  effect  was  seen  when 
the  contest  was  renewed  in  1317.  Lewis  was  at 
first  successful  in  ihe  eastern  counties,  but  the 
political  reaction  was  aided  by  jealousies  which 
broke  out  between  the  English  and  French 
nobles  in  his  force,  and  the  first  drew  gradually 
away  from  him.  So  general  was  the  defection 
that  at  the  opening  of  summer  William  ilarsbal 
felt  himself  strong  enough  forablow  athisfoes. 
Lewis  himself  was  investing  Dover,  and  a  joint 
army  of  French  and  English  barons  under  the 
Count  of  Perclie  and  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  was 
besieging  Lincoln,  when  gathering  troops  rapidly 
from  the  royal  castles,  the  regent  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  latter  town.  Cooped  up  in  its 
narrow  streets  and  attacked  at  once  by  the  Earl 
and  the  garrison,  the  barons  fled  in  utter  rout; 
the  Count  of  Perche  fell  on  the  field,  Robert 
Fitz-Walter  was  taken  prisoner.  Lewis  at  once 
retreated  on  London  and  called  for  aid  from 
France.  But  a  more  terrible  defeat  crushed  his 
remaining  hopes.  A  small  English  fleet  which 
set  sail  from  Dover  under  Hubert  de  Burgh  fell 
boldly  on  the  reinforcements  which  were  cross- 
ing under  escort  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  a  well- 
known  freebooter  of  the  Channel.  Some  inci- 
dents of  the  fight  light  up  for  us  the  naval 
warfare  of  the  time.  From  the  decks  of  the 
English  vessels  bowmen  poured  their  arrows  in- 
to the  crowded  transports,  others  hurled  quick- 
lime into  their  enemies'  faces,  while  the  more 
active  vessels  crashed  with  their  armed  prows 
into  the  sides  of  the  French  ships.  The  skill  of 
the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  turned  the  day 
against  the  larger  forces  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  fleet  of  Eustace  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  royal  army  at  once  closed  upou  London, 
but  resistance  was  really  at  an  end.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Lambeth  in  September  Lewis 
promised  to  withdraw  from  England  on  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  which  he  claimed  as  debt;  his 
adherents  were  restored  to  their  pos.=<essions,  the 
liberties  of  London  and  other  towns  confirmed, 
and  the  prisoners  on  either  side  set  at  liberty. 
A  fresh  issue  of  the  Charter,  though  in  its 
modified  form,  proclaimed  j-et  more  clearly  the 
temper  and  policy  of  the  Earl  Marshal. 

His  death  at  the  opening  of  1219,  after  a  year 
spent  in  giving  order  to  the  realm,  brought  no 
change  in  the  system  he  had  adopted.  The  con- 
trol of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
legate,  Pandulf,  of  Stephen  Langton  who  had 
just  returned  forgiven  from  Rome,  and  of  the 
Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh.  It  was  a  time 
of  transition,  and  the  temper  of  the  Jus- 
ticiar was  eminently  transitional.  Bred  in  the 
school  of  Henry  the  Second,  Hubert  had  little 
sympathy  with  national  freedom,  and  though 
resolute  to  maintain  the  Charter  he  can  have 
had  small  love  for  it;  his  conception  of  good 
government,  like  that  of  his  master,  lay  in  a 
■wise  personal  administration,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  law.  But  he  combined  with 
this  a  thoroughly  English  desiie  fur  national 
independence,  a  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  a 
reluctance  to  waste  English  blood  and  treasure 
in  Continental  struggles.  Able  as  he  proved 
himself,  his  task  was  of  no  common  difficulty. 
He  was  hampered  by  the  constant  interference 
of  Rome.  A  Papal  legate  resided  at  the  En- 
glish court,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  realm  as  the  representative  of  its 
overlord  and  as  guardian  of  the  young  sover- 
eign. A  foreign  party  too  had  still  a  footing  in 
the  kingdom,  for  William  Marshal  bad  been 
unable  to  rid  himself  of  men  like  Peter  des 
Roches  or  Faukes  de  Breaule,  who  had  fought 
on  the  royal  side  in  the  struggle  against  Lewis. 
Hubert  had  to  deal  too  with  the  anarchy  which 
that  struggle  left  behind  it.  From  Ihe  time  of 
the  Conquest  the  center  of  England  had  been 
covered  with  the  domains  of  great  hnuses, 
whose  longings  were  for  feudal  independence 
and  whose  fpirit  of  revolt  had  been  held  in 
check  partly  b}'  the  stern  rule  of  the  Kinss  and 
partlyby  the  rise  of  a  baronage  sprung  from 
the  Court  and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the 
North.  The  oppression  of  John  united  both 
the  earlier  and  these  newer  houses  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Charter.  But  the  character  of 
each  remained  unchanged,  and  the  close  of  the 
struggle  saw  the  feudal  party  break  nut  in 
their  old  lawlessness  and  defiance  of  the  Crown. 

For  a  time  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days 


seemed  to  revive.  But  the  Justiciar  was  reso- 
lute to  crush  it,  and  he  was  backed  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Stephen  Langton.  A  new 
and  solemn  coronation  of  the  young  King  in 
1220  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  roj'al  castles  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  barons  and  foreigners.  The  Earl  of 
Chester,  the  head  of  the  feudal  baronage, 
though  he  rose  in  armed  rebellion,  quailed  be- 
fore "the  march  of  Hubert  and  the  Primate's 
threats  of  excommunication.  A  more  formid- 
able foe  remained  in  the  Frenchman,  Faukes  de 
Breaute,  the  sheriff  of  six  counties,  with  six 
royal  castles  in  his  hands,  and  allied  both  with 
the  rebel  barons  and  Llewelyn  of  Wales.  But 
in  1224  his  castle  of  Bedford  was  besieged  for 
two  months;  and  on  its  surrender  the  stern 
justice  of  Hubert  hung  the  twenty-four  knights 
and  their  retainers  who  formed  the  garrison  be- 
fore its  walls.    The  blow  was  effectual;  the 
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ministers;  for  when  Langton  demanded  a  fresh 
confirmation  of  the  Charter  in  Parliament  at 
London  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  King's 
councilors,  protested  that  it  had  been  extorted 
by  force  and  was  without  legal  validity.  "  If 
you  loved  the  King,  William,"  the  Piimale 
burst  out  in  anger,  "you  would  not  throw  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  peace  of  the 
realm."  The  young  King  was  cowed  by  the 
Archbishop's  wrath,  and  promised  observimce 
of  the  Charter.  But  it  may  have  been  their 
consciousness  of  such  a  temper  among  the 
royal  councilors  that  made  Langton  and  the 
baronage  demand  two  years  later  a  fresh  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Charter  as  the  price  of  a  sub- 
sidy, and  Henry's  assent  established  the  princi- 
ple, so  fruitful  of  constitutional  results,  that 
redress  of  wrongs  precedes  a  grant  to  the  Crown. 
These  repeated  sanctions  of  the  Charter  and 
the  government  of  the  realm  year  after  year  ia 


royal  castles  were  surrendered  by  the  barons, 
and  the  land  was  once  more  at  peace.  Freed 
from  foreign  soldiery,  the  country  was  freed 
also  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  legate. 
Langton  wrested  a  promise  from  Rome  that  so 
loos  as  he  lived  no  future  legate  should  be  sent 
to  England,  and  witli  Pandiilf's  resignation  in 
1221  the  direct  interference  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
gnvernment  of  the  realm  came  to  an  end.  But 
even  these  services  of  the  Primate  were  small 
compared  with  his  services  to  English  freedom. 
Throughout  his  life  the  Charter  was  the  first 
object  of  his  care.  The  omission  of  the  articles 
wliich  restricted  the  royal  power  over  taxation 
in  the  Charter  which  was  published  at  Henry's 
accession  in  1216  was  doub'Iess  due  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's absence  and  disgrace  at  Rome.  The 
suppression  of  disorder  seems  to  have  revived 
the  older  spirit  of  resistance  amoeg  the  royal 


I  accordance  with  its  provisions  ■were  gradually 
I  hrinsing  the  new  freedom  home  to  the  mass  of 
j  Englishmen.  But  the  sense  of  libertj'  was  at 
this  time  quickened  and  intensified  by  a  relig- 
ious movement  which  stirred  English  society  to 
its  depths.  Never  had  the  priesthood  wielded 
such  boundless  power  over  Christendom  as  in 
the  days  of  Innocent  the  Third  and  his  imme- 
diate successors.  But  its  religious  hold  on  the 
people  was  loosening  day  by  day.  The  old  rev- 
erence for  the  Papacy  was  fading  away  before 
the  universal  resentment  at  its  political  ambi- 
tion, its  lavish  use  of  interdict  and  excommuni- 
cation for  purely  secular  ends,  its  degradation 
of  the  most  sacred  sentences  into  means  of  finan- 
cial extortion.  In  Italy  the  struggle  that  was 
openinir  between  Rome  and  Frederick  the  Sec- 
ond disclosed  a  spirit  of  ^epticism  which 
I  among  the  Epicurean  poets  of  Florence  denied 
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the  immortality  of  tlie  soul  and  attacked  the 
very  foundations  of  the  faith  itself.  In  South- 
ern Gaul,  Languedoc  and  Provence  had  em 
braced  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  and  thrown 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Papacy.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, though  there  vpere  no  signs  as  yet  of  re- 
ligious revolt,  and  though  tlie  political  action 
of  Rome  had  been  in  the  main  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  its 
interference  with  national  concerns  which  brc  ke 
out  in  the  struggle  against  Jolin.  "  The  Pope 
has  DO  part  in  secular  matters,"  had  been  the 
reply  of  London  to  the  interdict  of  Honorius. 
And  within  the  Enirlish  Church  itself  there  was 
much  to  call  for  reform..  Its  attitude  in  the 
strife  for  the  Cliarteras  well  as  the  after  work  of 
the  Primate  bad  made  it  more  popular  than 
ever;  but  its  spiritual  energy  was  less  than  its 
political.  The  disuse  of  preaching,  the  decline 
of  the  monastic  orders  into  rich  land  owners,  the 
non-residence  and  ignorance  of  the  parish- 
priests,  lowered  the  religious  influence  of  the 
clergy.  The  abuses  of  the  time  foiled  even  the 
energy  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Grosseteste  of 
Lincoln.  His  constitutions  forbid  the  clergy 
to  haunt  taverns,  to  gamble,  to  share  in  drink- 
ing bouts,  to  mix  in  the  riot  and  debauchery  of 
the  life  of  the  barouage.  But  such  prohibitions 
witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  de- 
nounce. Bishops  and  deans  were  still  with- 
drawn from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  to  act  as 
ministers,  judges,  or  ambassadors.  Benefices 
were  heaped  in  hundreds  at  a  time  on  royal  fa- 
vorites like  John  Mansel.  Abbeys  absorbed  the 
tithes  of  parishes  and  tlien  served  them  by 
half  starved  vicars,  while  exemptions  purchased 
from  Rome  shielded  the  scandalous  lives  of 
canons  and  monks  from  all  episcopal  discipline. 
And  behind  all  this  was  a  group  of  secular 
statesmen  and  scholars,  the  successors  of  such 
critics  as  Walter  Map,  waging  indeed  no  open 
■warfare  with  the  Church,  but  noting  with  bit- 
ter sarcasm  its  abuses  and  its  faults. 

To  bring  the  world  back  again  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  was  the  aim  of  two  religious 
orders  which  sprang  suddenly  to  life  at  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  zeal  of 
the  Spaniard  Dorninic  was  roused  at  the  sight 
of  the  lordly  prelates  who  sought  by  tire  and 
sword  to  win  the  Albigensian  heretics  to  the 
faith.  "Zeal,"  he  cried,  "must  be  met  by  zeal, 
lowliness  by  lowliness,  false  sanctity  by  real 
sanctity,  preaching  lies  by  preaching  truth." 
His  tiery  ardor  and  rigid  orthodoxy  were  sec- 
onded by  the  mystical  piety,  the  imaginative 
enthusiasm  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  life  of 
Francis  falls  like  a  stream  of  tender  light  across 
the  darkness  of  the  time.  In  the  Frescoes  of 
Giotto  or  the  verse  of  Dante  we  see  him  take 
Poverty  for  his  bride.  He  strips  himself  of  all, 
he  flings  his  very  clothes  at  his  father's  feet, 
that  he  may  be  one  with  Nature  and  God.  His 
passionate  verse  claims  the  moon  for  his  sister 
and  the  sun  for  his  brother;  he  calls  on  his 
brother  the  Wind  and  his  sister  the  Water. 
His  last  faint  cry  was  a  "Welcome,  Sister 
Death  I"  Strangely  as  the  two  men  differed 
from  each  other,  their  aim  was  the  same — to 
convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate  heresy,  to 
reconcile  knowledge  with  orthodoxy,  above  all 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  The  work 
was  to  be  done  by  an  utter  reversal  of  the  older 
monasticism,  by  seeking  personal  salvation  in 
effort  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  by 
exchanging  the  solitary  of  the  cloister  for  the 
preacher,  the  monk  for  the  "  brother"  or  friar. 
To  force  the  new  "brethren"  into  entire  de- 
pendence on  those  among  whom  they  labored, 
their  vow  of  poverty  was  turned  into  a  st^rn 
reality;  the  "Begging  Friars"  were  to  subsist 
solely  on  alms,  I  bey  might  possess  neither  money 
nor  lands,  the  very  houses  in  which  they  lived 
■wne  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  others. 
The  tideof  popularenthusiasm  which  welcomed 
their  appearance  swept  before  it  the  reluctance 
of  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the  older  orders,  the 
opposii  ion  of  llie  parochial  priesthood.  Thou- 
sands of  brethren  gathered  in  a  few  years  round 
Francis  and  Dominic;  and  the  begging  preach- 
ers, clad  in  coarse  frock  of  serae  with  a  girdle 
of  rope  round  their  waist,  wandered  barefooted 
as  missionaries  over  Asia,  battled  with  heresy 
in  Itidy  and  Gaul,  lectured  in  the  Universities, 
and  preached  and  toiled  among  the  poor. 

To  the  towns  especially  the  coming  of  the 
Friars  was  a  religious  revolution.  They  had 
been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  worst  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  clergy,  the  mass-priest, 
whose  sole  subsistence  lay  in  his  fees.  Burgher 
and  artisan  were  left  to  spell  out  what  religious 
instruction  they  might  from  the  gorgeous  cere- 


monies of  the  Church's  ritual  or  the  scriptural  among  the  Friars,  as  well  as  their  establishment 
pictures  and  sculptures  which  were  graven  on  in  the  University;  and  in  this  work  he  was  ably 
the  walls  of  its  minsters.  We  can  hardly  won-  seconded  by  his  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  de 
der  at  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  Marisco,  under  whom  the  Frauciscan  school  at 
the  itinerant  preaclier  whose  fervid  appeal,  Oxford  attained  a  reputation  I broughout  Chris- 
coarse  wit  and  familiar  story  brought  religion  '  tendom.  Lyons,  Paris,  and  KOln  borrowed  from 
into  ihe  fair  and  the  market-place.  In  England,  !  it  their  professors:  it  was  through  its  influence 
where  the  Black  Friars  of  Dominic  arrived  in  '  indeed  that  Oxford  rose  to  a  position  hardly  in- 
1221,  the  Grey  Friars  of  Francis  in  1224,  both,  ferior  to  that  of  Paris  itself  as  a  center  of  schol- 
were  received  with  the  same  delight.  As  the  aslicism.  But  the  result  of  this  powerful  im- 
older  orders  had  chosen  the  country,  the  Friars  pulse  was  soon  seen  to  be  fatal  to  the  wider  intel- 
chose  the  town.  They  had  liardly  landed  at  lectual  activity  which  had  till  now  characterized 
Dover  before  they  made  straight  for  London  the  Universities.  Theology  in  its  scholastic  form 
and  Oxford.  In  their  ignorance  of  the  road,  .  resumed  its  supremacy  in  the  schools.  Its  only 
the  first  two  Grey  Brothers  lost  their  way  in  the  '  efficient  rivals  were  practical  studies  such  as 
woods  between  Oxford  and  Baldon,  and  fearful  medicine  and  law.  The  last,  as  he  was  by  far 
of  night  and  of  the  floods  turned  aside  to  a  grange  the  greatest,  instance  of  the  freer  and  wider 
of  the  monks  of  Abingdon.  Their  ragged  culture  which  had  been  the  glory  of  the  last 
clothes  and  foreign  gestures,  as  they  prayed  for  |  century,  was  Roger  Bacon,  and  do  name  bet- 
hospitality,  led  the  porter  to  take  them  for  ter  illustrates  the  rapidity  and  completeDess 
iono-leurs.  the  jesters  and  jugglers  of  tlie  day,  i  with  which  it  passed  away, 
and^the  news  of  this  break  in  the  monotony  of  |  Roger  Bacon  was  the  child  of  royalist  parents 
their  lives  brought  prior,  sacrist,  and  cellarer  to  j  who  were  driven  into  exile  and  reduced  to  pov- 
the  door  to  welcome  them  and  witness  their  :  erty  by  the  civil  wars.  From  Oxford,  where 
tricks.  The  disappointment  was  too  much  for  ■  he  studied  under  Edmund  of  Abingdon  to 
the  temper  of  the  monks,  and  the  brothers  were  ;  whom  he  owed  his  introduction  to  the  works  of 
kicked  roughly  from  the  gate  to  find  their  •  Aristotle,  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
night's  lodgmg  under  a  tree.  But  the  welcome  i  and  spent  his  whole  heritage  there  in  costly 
of  the  townsmen  made  up  everywhere  for  the  ;  studies  and  experiments.  "  From  my  youth 
ill  will  and  opposition  of  both  clergy  and  monks.  !  up,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  labored  at  the  sciences 
■The  work  of  the  Friars  was  phj-^sical  as  well  ■  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friendship  of 
as  moral.  The  rapid  progress  of  population  '  all  men  among  the  Latins  who  had  any  reputa- 
within  the  boroughs  had  outstripped  the  sani-  i  tion  for  knowledge.     I  have  caused  youths  tf> 


tary  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fever 
or  plague  or  the  more  terrible  scourge  of  leprosy 
festered  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  suburbs. 
It  was  to  haunts  such  as  these  that  Francis  had 
pointed  his  disciples,  and  the  Grey  Brethren  at 
once  fixed  themselves  in  the  meanest  and  poor- 
est quarters  of  each  town.  Their  first  work  lay 
in  the  noisome  lazar-houses ;  it  was  amongst  the 
lepers  that  they  commonly  chose  the  site  of 
their  homes.     At  London  they  settled  in  the 


be  instructed  in  languages,  geometry,  and  arith- 
metic, the  construction  of  tables  and  instru- 
ments, and  many  needful  things  besides."  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  studies  as  he  had 
resolved  to  pursue  were  immense.  He  was 
without  instruments  or  means  of  experiment. 
"  Without  mathematical  instruments  no  science 
can  be  mastered,"  he  complains  afterwards, 
"and  these  instruments  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Latins,  nor  could  they  be  made  for 


shambles  of  Newgate;  at  Oxford  they  made  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Besides,  better 
their  way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  its  ',  tables  are  indispensably  necessary,  tables  oa 
walls  and  the  streams  of  Thames.  Huts  of  which  the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  certified 
mud  and  timber,  as  mean  as  the  huts  around  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world 
them,  rose  within  the  rough  fence  and  ditch  :  without  daily  labor,  but  these  tables  are  worth 
that  bounded  the  Friary.  The  older  of  Fran-  a  king's  ransom  and  could  not  be  made  without 
cis  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  taste  for  a  vast  expense.  I  have  often  attempted  the 
sumptuous  buildings  and  for  greater  personal  composition  of  such  tables,  but  could  not  finish 
comfort  which  characterized  the  time.  "I  them  through  failure  of  means  and  the  folly  of 
did  not  enter  into  religion  to  build  walls,"  pro-  I  those  whom  I  had  to  employ."  Books  were 
tested  an  English  provincial  when  the  brethren  '  difficult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  pro- 
pressed  for  a  larger  house;  and  Albert  of  Pisa  |  cure.  "The  scientific  works  of  Aristotle,  of 
ordered  a  stone  cloister  which  the  burgesses  of  j  Avicenna,  of  Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  other  au- 
Southampton  had  built  for  them  to  be  razed  to  cients  cannot  be  had  without  great  cost;  their 
the  ground.  "  i'ou  need  no  little  mountains  to  i  principal  works  have  not  been  translated  into 
lift  your  heads  to  heaven,"  was  his  scornful  re-  Latin,  and  copies  of  oihers  are  not  to  be  found 
ply  to  a  claim  for  pillows.  None  but  the  sick  in  ordinary  libraries  or  elsewhere.  The  admir- 
went  shod.  An  Oxford  Friar  found  a  pair  of  able  books  of  Cicero  de  Republica  are  not  to  be 
shoes  one  morning,  and  wore  them  at  matins.  I  found  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  though 
At  night  he  dreamed  that  robbers  leapt  on  him  1 1  have  made  anxious  inquiry  for  them  in  differ- 
in  a  dangerous  pass  between  Ghmcester  and  ent  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  various  messen- 
Oxford  with  shouts  of  "Kill,  kill!"  " I  am  a  1  eers.  I  could  never  find  the  works  of  Seneca, 
friar,"  shrieked  the  terror-stricken  brother,  though  I  made  diligent  search  for  them  during 
"You  lie,"  was  the  instant  answer,  "  for  you  twenty  years  and  more.  And  so  it  is  with 
gb  shod."  The  Friar  lifted  up  his  foot  in  dis-  '  many  more  most  useful  books  connected  with 
proof,  but  the  shoe  was  there.  In  an  agony  of  the  science  of  morals."  It  is  only  words  like 
repentance  he  woke  and  flung  the  pair  out  of  ,  these  of  his  own  that  bring  home  to  us  the  keen 
window.  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  patience,  the  energy 

It  was  with  less  iiuccess  that  the  order  strug-  I  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  returned  as  a  teacher  to 
gled  against  the  passion  of  the  time  for  knowl  ;  Oxford,  and  a  touching  record  of  his  devotion 
edge.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  rigidly  inter-  to  those  whom  he  taught  remains  in  the  story 
preted  as  it  was  by  their  founders,  would  have  of  John  of  London,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose 
denied  them  the  possession  of  books  or  mate-  '  ability  raised  him  above  the  general  level  of  his 
rials  for  study.  "I  am  your  breviary,  I  am  pupils.  "  When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor  hoy," 
your  breviary,"  Francis  cried  pa.ssionately  to  a  says  Bacon  in  recommending  him  to  the  Pope, 
novice  who  aslced  for  a  psalter.  When  the  news  I  "  1  caused  him  to  be  nurtured  and  instructed 
of  a  great  doctor's  reception  was  brought  to  him  '  for  the  love  of  God,  especially  since  for  apti- 
at  Paris,  his  countenance  fell.  "  I  am  afraid,  1  tude  and  innocence  I  have  never  found  so 
my  son,"  he  replied,  "  that  such  doctors  will  be  towardly  a  youth.  Five  or  six  j'ears  ago  I 
the  destruction  of  my  vineyard.  They  are  the  '  caused  him  to  be  taught  in  languages,  mathe 
true  doctors  who  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom  matics,  and  optics,  and  I  have  gratuitously  in- 
show  forth  good  works  for  the  edification  of  structed  him  with  my  own  lips  since  the  "time 
■' " ;  f       '  "      ' 


their  neighbors."     One  kind  of  knowleds 
deed  their  work  almost  forced  on  them."  The 
popularity  of  their  preaching  soon  led  them  to 


that  I  received  your  mandate.  There  isnoone 
at  Paris  who  knows  so  much  of  the  root  of 
philosophy,  though  he   has  not   produced  the 


the  deeper  study  of  theology;  within  a  short  |  branches,' flowers,  and  fruit  because  of  his 
time  after  their  establishment  in  England  we  |  youlh.  and  because  he  has  had  no  experience  in 
find  as  many  as  thirty  readers  or  lecturers  ap- 1  teaching.  But  he  has  the  means  of  surpassing 
pointed  at  Hereford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  and  all  the  Latins  if  he  live  to  grow  old  and  goes  on 
other  places,  and  a  regular  succession  of  teach-  I  as  he  has  begun." 

ers  provided  at  each  University.  The  Oxford  The  pride  wilh  which  he  refers  to  his  system 
Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave  of  of  instruction  was  justified  by  the  wide  exien- 
their  new  church  while  philosophy  was  taught    sion  which  he  gave' to  scientific  teaching  in  Ox 


in  the  cloister.  The  first  provincial  of  the  Grey 
Friars  built  a  school  in  their  Oxford  house  and 
persuaded  Grosseteste  to  lecture  there.  His  in- 
fluence after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Lincoln 
was  steadily  exerted  to  secure  theological  study 


ford.  It  is  probably  of  him,self  that  he  speaks 
when  he  tells  us  that  "the  science  of  optics 
has  not  hitherto  been  lectured  on  at  Paris  or 
elsewhere  among  the  Latins,  save  twice  at  Ox- 
ford."   It  was  a  science  on  which  he  had  labor- 
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ed  for  ten  years.  But  his  teaching  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  a  barren  soil.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Friars  settled  in  the  Universities 
scholasticism  absorbed  the  whole  mental  energy 
of  the  student  world.  The  temper  of  the  age 
■was  against  scientific  or  philosophical  studies. 
The  okler  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was  dying 
down:  the  study  of  law  was  the  one  source  of 
promotion,  whether  iu  Church  or  state;  philoso- 
phy was  discredited,  literature  in  its  purer 
forms  became  almost  extinct.  After  forty 
years  of  incessant  study,  Bacon  found  himself 
in  his  own  words  "unheard,  forgotten,  bur- 
led." He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
wealthy,  but  his  wealth  was  gone.  "During 
the  twenty  years  that  I  have  specially  labored 
in  the  attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the 
path  of  common  men,  I  have  spent  on  these 
pursuits  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  not 
to  mention  the  cost  of  books,  experiments,  in- 
struments, tables,  the  acquisition  of  languages, 
and  the  like.  Add  to  all  this  the  sacrifices  I 
have  made  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the 
wise  and  to  obtain  well  instructed  assistants." 
Ruined  and  baffled  in  his  hopes,  Bacon  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  his  friend  Grosseteste  and 
renounced  the  world.  He  became  a  friar  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  an  order  where  books 
and  study  were  looked  upon  as  hindrances  to 
the  work  which  it  had  specially  undertaken, 
that  of  preaching  among  the  masses  of  the 
poor.  He  had  written  little.  So  far  was  he 
from  attempting  to  write  that  his  new  superiors 
prohibited  him  from  publishing  anything  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and  penance 
of  bread  and  water.  But  we  can  see  the  crav- 
ing of  his  mind,  the  passionate  instinct  of 
creation  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  in 
the  joy  with'  which  he  seized  a  strange  oppor- 
tunity that  suddenly  opened  before  him. 
"  Some  few  chapters  on  different  subjects,' 
■written  at  the  entreaty  of  friends,"  seem  to 
have  got  abroad,  and  were  brought  by  one  of 
the  Pope  s  chaplains  under  the  notice  of  Clem- 
ent the  Fourtli.  The  Pope  at  once  invited 
Bacon  to  write.  But  difiBculties  stood  in  his 
■way.  Materials,  transcription,  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  a  work  as  he  projected  would 
cost  at  least  £60.  and  the  Pope  sent  not  a  penny. 
Bacon  begged  help  from  his  family,  but  they 
were  ruined  like  himself.  No  one  would  lend 
to  a  mendicant  friar,  and  when  his  friends 
raised  the  money  he  needed  it  was  by  pawning 
their  goods  in  the  hope  of  repayment  from 
Clement.  Nor  was  this  all;  the  work  itself, 
abstruse  and  scientifio  as  was  its  subject,  had  to 
be  treated  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  to  gain 
the  Papal  ear.  But  difiiculties  which  would 
have  crushed  another  man  onl}'  roused  Roger 
Bacon  to  an  almost  superhuman  energy.  By 
the  close  of  1267  the  work  was  done.  The 
"  greater  work,"  itself  in  modern  form  a  closely 
printed  folio,  with  its  successive  summaries 
and  appendices  in  the  "lesser  "and  the  "  third" 
works  (which  make  a  good  octavo  more)  were 
produced  and  forwarded  to  the  Pope  withiu 
fifteen  months. 

No  trace  of  this  fiery  haste  remains  in  the 
book  itself.  The  "Opus  Majus "  is  alike  won- 
derful in  plan  and  detail.  Bacon's  maro  pur- 
pose, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing, to  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
knowledge  had  not  made  a  greater  progress,  to 
draw  back  attention  to  sources  of  knowledge 
■which  had  been  unwisely  neglected,  to  dis- 
cover other  sources  which  were  yet  wholly 
unknown,  and  to  animate  men  to  the  under- 
taking by  a  prospect  of  the  vast  advantages 
which  it  offered."  The  development  of  his 
scheme  is  on  the  largest  scale;  he  gathers  to- 
gether the  whole  knonlcdare  of  his  time  on  every 
branch  of  science  which  it  possessed,  and  as  he 
passes  them  in  review  he  suggests  improve- 
ments in  ni'arly  all.  His  labors,  both  here  and 
in  his  after  works,  in  the  field  of  grammar  and 
pliilolosy,  his  perseverance  in  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  correct  texts,  of  an  accurate  knowl- 
»dge  of  languages,  of  an  exact  interpretation, 
are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  scientific  in- 
yesligations.  From  gramtnar  he  passes  to 
matiretriatics,  from  mathematics  to  experimen- 
tal pliilosophy.  Under  the  name  of  mathe- 
matics indeed  was  included  all  the  physical 
science  of  the  time.  "  The  neglect  of  it  for 
nearly  thirty  or  forty  years,"  pleads  Bacon  pas- 
sionately, ■''  hath  nearly  destroyed  the  entire 
studies  of  Latin  Christendom.  For  he  who 
knows  not  mathematics  cannot  know  any  other 
sciences;  and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  discover 
his  own  ignorance  or  find  its  proper  remedies." 


Geography,  chronology,  arithmetic,  music,  are 
brought  into  something  of  scientific  form,  and 
like  rapid  sketches  are  given  of  the  question  of 
climate,  hydrography,  geography,  and  astrol- 
ogy. The  subject  of  optics,  his  own  especial 
study,  is  treated  with  greater  fullness;  he  enters 
into  tl>e  question  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  be- 
sides discussing  problems  which  lie  more 
strictly  within  the  province  of  optical  science. 
In  a  word,  the  "  Greater  Work,"  to  borrow  the 
phrase  of  Dr.  AVhewell,  is  "  at  once  the  Ency- 
clopajdia  and  the  Novum  Organum  of  the  Thir- 
teenth century."  The  whole  of  the  afterworks 
of  Roger  Bacon — and  treatise  after  treatise  has 
of  late  been  disentombed  from  our  libraries- 
are  but  developments  in  detail  of  the  magnifi- 
cent conception  he  laid  before  Clement.  Such 
a  work  was  its  own  great  reward.  From  the 
world  around  Roger  Bacon  could  look  for  and 
found  small  recognition.  No  word  of  ac- 
knowledgtnent  seems  to  have  reached  its  author 
from  the  Pope.  If  we  may  credit  a  more  recent 
story,  his  writings  only  gained  him  a  prison 
from  his  order.  "  Unheard,  forgotten,  buried," 
the  old  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  it  has 
been  reserved  for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  ob- 
scurity that  had  gathered  round  his  memory, 
and  to  place  first  in  the  great  roll  of  modern 
science  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon. 

The  failure  of  Bacon  shows  the  overpowering 
strength  of  the  drift  towards  the.  practical 
studies,  and  above  all  towards  theology  in  its 
scholastic  guise.  Aristotle,  who  had  been  so 
long  held  at  bay  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of 
medifeval  faith,  -was  now  turned  by  the  adop- 
tion of  his  logical  method  in  the  discussion  and 
definition  of  theological  dogma  into  its  unex- 
pected ally.  It  was  this  very  method  that  led  to 
"that  unprofitable  subtlety  and  curiosity" 
which  Lord  Bacon  notes  as  the  vice  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  But  "certain  it  is  " — to 
continue  the  same  great  tliinker's  comment  on 
the  Friars — "that  if  these  schoolmen  to  their 
great  thirst  of  truth  and  unwearied  travel  of  wit 
had  joined  variety  of  reading  and  contempla- 
tion, they  had  proved  excellent  lights  to  the 
great  advancement  of  all  learning  and  knowl- 
edge." What,  amidst  all  their  errors,  they  un 
doubtedly  did  was  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
rigid  demonstration  and  a  more  exact  use  of 
words,  to  introduce  a  clear  and  methodical 
treatment  of  all  subjects  into  discussion,  and 
above  all  to  substitute  an  appeal  to  reason  for 
unquestioning  obedience  to  authority.  It  was 
by  this  critical  tendenc}',  by  the  new  clearness 
and  precision  which  scholasticism  gave  to  in- 
quiry, that  in  spite  of  the  trivial  questions  with 
which  it  often  concerned  itself  it  trained  the 
human  mind  through  the  next  two  centuries  to 
a  temper  which  fitted  it  to  profit  by  the  great 
disclosure  of  knowledge  that  brought  about  the 
Renascence.  And  it  is  to  the  same  spirit  of 
fearless  inquiry  as  well  as  to  the  strong  popular 
sympathies  which  their  very  constitution  neces- 
sitated that  ■we  must  attribute  the  influence 
which  the  Friars  undoubtedly  exerted  in  the 
commg  struggle  between  the  people  and  the 
Crown.  Their  position  is  clearly  and  strongly 
marked  throughout  the  whole  contest.  The 
University  of  Oxford,  ■which  soon  fell  under 
the  direction  of  their  teaching,  stood  first  in 
its  resistance  to  Papal  exactions  and  its  claim  of 
English  liberty.  The  classes  in  the  towns,  on 
whom  the  influence  of  the  Friars  told  most 
directly,  were  steady  supporters  of  freedom 
throughout  the  Barons'  Wars. 

Politically  indeed  the  teaching  of  the  school- 
men was  of  immense  value,  for  it  set  on  a 
religious  basis  and  gave  an  intellectual  form  to 
the  constitutional  theory  of  the  relations  be- 
tween King  and  people  which  was  slowly 
emerging  from  the  struggle  with  the  Crown. 
In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  Christian 
king  to  God  for  the  good  government  of  his 
realm,  in  surrounding  the  pledges  whether  of 
ruler  or  ruled  with  religious  sanctions,  the 
medioeval  Church  entered  its  protest  against  any 
personal  despotism.  The  schoolmen  pushed 
further  still  to  the  doctrine  of  a  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people;  and  their  trenchant 
logic  made  short  work  of  the  royal  claims  to 
irresponsible  power  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. "He  who  would  be  in  truth  a  king," 
ran  a  poem  which  embodies  their  teaching  at 
this  time  in  pungent  verse — "he  is  a  'free 
king'  Indeed  if  he  rightly  rule  himself  and  his 
realm.  All  things  are  lawful  to  him  for  the 
government  of  his  realm,  but  nothing  is  lawful 
to  him  for  its  destruction.  It  is  one  thing  to 
I  rule  according  to  a  kiiig's  duty,  another  to 
!  destroy  a  kingdom.by  resisting  the  law. "     "Let 


the  community  of  the  realm  advise,  and  let  it 
be  known  what  the  generality,  to  whom  their 
laws  are  best  known,  thinic  on  tlie  matter. 
They  who  are  ruled  by  the  laws  know  those 
laws  best;  they  who  make  daily  trial  of  thenx 
are  best  acquainted  with  them;  "and  since  it  is 
their  own  affairs  which  are  at  stake  they  will 
take  the  more  care  and  will  act  with  an  eye  to 
their  own  peace."  "It  concerns  the  com- 
munity to  see  what  sort  of  men  ought  justly  to 
be  chosen  for  the  weal  of  the  realm."  The 
constitutional  restrictions  on  the  royal  au- 
thority, the  right  of  the  whole  nation  to  deliber- 
ate and  decide  on  its  own  affairs  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  administrators  of 
government,  had  never  been  so  clearly  stated 
before.  But  the  importance  of  the  Friar's 
work  lay  in  this,  that  the  work  of  the  scholar 
was  supplemented  by  that  of  the  popular 
preacher.  The  tlieory  of  government  -nrought 
out  in  cell  and  lecture-room  was  carried  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  by  the 
mendicant  brother,  begging  his  way  fromtown 
to  town,  chatting  with  farmer  or  house-wife  at 
the  cottage  door,  and  setting  up  his  portable 
pulpit  in  village  green  or  market-place.  His 
open-air  sermons,  ranging  from  impassioned 
devotion  to  coarse  story  and  homely  mother 
wit,  became  the  journals  as  well  as  the  homilies 
of  the  day;  political  aud  social  questions  found 
place  in  them  side  by  side  with  spiritual 
matters;  and  the  rudest  countryman  learned 
his  tale  of  a  king's  oppression  or  a  patriot's 
hopes  as  he  listened  to  the  rambling  passionate, 
humorous  discourse  of  the  begging  friar. 

Never  had  there  been  more  need  of  such  a 
political  education  of  the  whole  people  than  at 
the  moment  we  have  reached.  For  the  triumph 
of  the  Charter,  the  constitutional  government 
of  Governor  and  Justiciar,  had  rested  mainly 
on  the  helplessness  of  the  King.  As  boy  or 
youth,  Henry  the  Third  had  bowed  to  the  con- 
trol of  William  Marshal  or  Langton  or  Hubert 
de  Burgh.  But  he  was  now  grown  to  man- 
hood, and  his  character  was  from  this  hour  to 
tell  on  the  events  of  his  reign.  From  the 
cruelty,  the  lust,  the  impiety  of  his  father  the 
young  King  was  absolutely  free.  There  was  3 
geniality,  a  vivacity,  a  refinement  in  his  temper 
which  won  a  personal  affection  for  him  even  ia 
his  worst  days  from  some  who  bitterly  censured 
his  rule.  The  Abbey-church  of  Westminster, 
with  which  he  replaced  the  ruder  minster  of 
the  Confessor,  remains  a  monument  of  his 
artistic  taste.  He  was  a  patron  and  friend  »f 
men  of  letters,  and  himself  skilled  in  the  "gay 
science"  of  the  troubadour.  But  of  the  political 
capacity  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
house  he  had  little  or  none.  Profuse,  change- 
able, false  from  sheer  meanness  of  spirit,  im- 
pulsive alike  in  good  and  ill,  unbridled  in 
temper  and  tongue,  reckless  in  insult  and  wit, 
Henry's  delieht  was  in  the  display  of  an  empty 
and  prodigal  magnificence,  his  one  notion  of 
government  was  a  dream  of  arbitrary  power. 
But  frivolous  as  the  King's  mood  was,  he  clung 
with  a  weak  man's  obstinacy  to  a  distinct  line 
of  policy;  and  this  was  the  policy  not  of  Hu- 
bert or  Langton  but  of  John.  He  cherished 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  heritage  across  the 
sea.  He  believed  iu  ihe  absolute  power  of  the 
Crown;  and  looked  on  the  pledges  of  the  Great 
Charter  as  promises  which  force  had  wrested 
from  the  King  and  which  force  could  wrest 
back  again.  France  was  telling  more  and  more 
on  English  opinion;  and  the  claim  which  the 
French  kings  were  advancing  to  a  divine  and 
absolute  power  gave  a  sanction  in  Henry's  mind 
to  the  claim  of  absolute  authority  which  was 
still  maintained  by  his  favorite  advisers  in  the 
royal  council.  Above  all  he  clung  to  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Papacy.  Henry  was  per.sonally 
devout;  and  his  devotion  only  bound  him  the 
more  firmly  to  his  father's  system  of  friendship 
with  Rome.  Gratitude  and  self-interest  alike 
bound  him  to  the  Papal  See.  Rome  had  slaved 
him  from  ruin  as  a  child;  its  legate  had  set  the 
crown  on  his  bead;  its  threats  and  excommuni- 
cations had  foiled  Lewis  and  built  up  again  ii 
royal  party.  Above  all  it  was  Rome  which 
could  alone  free  him  from  his  oath  to  the 
Charter,  and  which  could  alone  defend  him  if 
like  his  father  he  had  to  front  the  baronage  in 
arms.  ,        ,    , 

His  temper  was  now  to  influence  the  whole 
system  of  government.  In  1327  Henry  declared 
himself  of  age;  and  though  Hubert  still  re'- 
mained  Justiciar  every  year  saw  him  more 
powerless  in  his  struggle  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  King.  The  death  of  Stephen  Langton  in 
1328  was  a  yet  heavier  blow  to  English  free- 
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dom.  In  persuading  Rome  to  withdraw  her 
Legale  the  Primate  had  averted  a  confjict  be- 
tween the  national  desire  for  self-government 
.■aTid  the  Papal  claims  of  overlordship.  But  his 
death  gave  the  signal  for  a  more  serious 
struggle,  for  it  was  in  the  oppression  of  the 
Church  of  Eneland  by  the  Popes  through  the 
reign  of  Henry  that  the  little  rift  first  opened 
vWjjjch  was  destined  to  widen  into  the  gulf  that 
-parted  the  one  from  the  other  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  medifeval  theory  of  the  Papacy, 
as  Innocent  and  his  successors  held  it,  Christen- 
dom as  a  spiritual  realm  of  which  the  Popes 
were  the  head,  took  the  feudal  form  of  the 
secular  realms  which  lay  within  its  pale.  The 
Pope  was  its  sovereign',  the  Bishops  were  his 
barons,  and  the  clergy  were  his  under  vassals. 
As  the  King  demanded.aids  and  subsidies  in  case 
of  need  from  his  liegemen,  so  in  the  theory  of 
Rome  might  the  head  of  the  Church  demand 
aid  in  need  from  the  priesthood.  And  at  this 
moment  the  need  of  the  Popes  was  sore.  Rome 
had  plunged  into  her  desperate  conflict  with 
the  Emperor,  Frederick  the  Second,  and  was 
looking  everywhere  for  the  means  of  recruiting 
her  drained  exchequer.  On  England  she  be- 
lieved herself  to  have  more  than  a  spiritual 
claim  for  support.  She  regarded  the  kingdom 
as  a  vussal  kingdom,  and  as  bound  to  aid  its 
overlord.  It  was  only  by  the  promise  of  a  heavy 
subsidy  tliat  Henry  in  1329  could  buy  the  Papal 
confirmation  of  Langton's  successor.  But  the 
baronage  was  of  other  mind  than  Henry  as  to 
this  claim  of  overlordship,  and  the  demand  of 
an  aid  to  Rome  from  the  laity  was  at  once  re- 
jected by  them.  Her  spiritual  claim  over  tha 
allegiance  of  the  clergy  however  remained  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  the  clergy  were  in  the 
Pope's  hand.  Gregory  the  Ninth  had  already 
claimed  for  the  Papal  see  a  right  of  nominatioa 
to  some  prebends  in  each  cathedral  church;  he 
now  demanded  a  lithe  of  all  the  moveables  of 
the  priesthood,  and  a  threat  of  e.xcommunica- 
tioQ  silenced  their  murmurs.  E.xactiou  fol- 
lowed exaction  as  the  needs  of  the  Papal  treas- 
ury grew  greater.  The  very  rights  of  lay  patrons 
were  set  aside,  and  under  the  name  of  "re- 
serves" presentations  to  English  benefices  were 
sold  in  the  Papal  market,  while  Italian  clergy 
were  quartered  on  the  best  livings  of  the 
Church. 

The  general  indignation  at  last  found  vent  in 
a  wide  conspiracy.  In  1231  letters  from  "  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  prefer  to  die  rather 
than  be  ruined  by  the  Romans  "  were  scattered 
over  the  kingdom  by  armed  men;  tithes  gath- 
ered for  the  Pope  or  the  foreign  priests  were 
seized  and  given  to  the  poor;  the  Papal  col- 
lectors were  beaten  and  their  bulls  trodden 
under  foot.  The  remonstrances  of  Rome  only 
made  clearer  the  national  character  of  the  move- 
ment; but  as  inquiry  went  on  the  hand  of  the 
Justiciar  himself  was  seen  to  have  been  at  work. 
Sheriffs  had  stood  idly  by  while  violence  was 
done;  royal  letters  had  been  shown  by  the 
rioters  as  approving  their  acts;  and  the  Pope 
openly  laid  the  charge  of  the  outbreak  on  the 
secret  connivance  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  No 
charge  could  have  been  more  fatal  to  Hubert  in 
the  mind  of  the  King.  But  he  was  already  in 
full  collision  with  1  he  Justiciar  on  other  grounds. 
Henry  was  eager  to  vindicate  his  right  to  the 
great  heritage  his  father  had  lost:  the  Gascons, 
who  still  clung  to  him,  not  because  they  loved 
England  but  because  they  hated  France,  spurred 
him  to  war;  and  in  1229  a  secret  invitation 
came  from  the  Norman  baron.s.  But  while 
Hubert  held  power  no  serious  effort  was  made 
to  carry  on  a  foreign  strife.  The  Norman  call 
was  rejected  through  his  influence,  and  when  a 
great  armament  gathered  at  Portsmouth  for  a 
campaign  in  Poitou  it  dispersed  for  want  of 
transport  and  supplies.  The  young  King  drew 
his  sword  and  rushed  madly  on  the  Justiciar, 
charging  him  with  treason  and  corruption  by 
the  gold  of  France.  But  tlie  quarrel  was  ap- 
peased and  the  expedition  deterred  for  the  vear. 
In  1230  Henry  actually  took  the  field  in  "Brit- 
tany and  Poitou,  but  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign w.is  again  laid  at  the  door  of  Hubert  whose 
opposition  was  said  to  have  prevented  a  decisive 
engagement.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
Papal  accusation  filled  up  the  measure  of  Hen- 
ry's wrath  against  his  minister.  In  tliesummer 
of  1233  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Justiciar, 
and  dragged  from  a  chapel  at  Brentwood  where 
threats  of  death  had  driven  him  to  take  sanct- 
uary. A  smith  who  was  ordered  to  shackle 
him  "stoutly  refused.  "  1  will  die  any  death," 
he  said,  "  before  I  put  iron  on  the  man  who 
freed  England  from  the   stranger  and    saved 


Dover  from  France."  The  remonstrances  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  forced  the  King  to  re- 
place Hubert  in  sanctuary,  but  hunger  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender;  lie  was  thrown  a  pris- 
oner into  the  Tower,  and  though  soon  released 
he  remained  powerless  in  the  realm.  His  fall 
left  England  without  a  check  to  the  rule  of 
Henry  himself. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BARONS'   WAR. 

1232—1373. 

Oncb  master  of  his  realm,  Henry  the  Third 
was  quick  to  declare  his  plan  of  government. 
The  two  great  checks  on  a  merely  personal  rule 
lay  as  yet  in  the  authority  of  the  great  ministers 
of  State  and  in  the  national  character  of  the 
administrative  body  which  had  been  built  up 
by  Henry  the  Second.  Both  of  these  checks 
Henry  at  once  set  himself  to  remove.  He  would 
be  his  own  minister.  The  Justiciar  ceased 
to  be  the  Lieutenant-Geueral  of  the  King, 
and  dwindled  into  a  presidmg  judge  of  the 
law-courts.  The  Chancellor  had  grown  into  a 
great  officer  of  State,  and  in  1326  this  office  had 
been  conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Great  Council. 
But  Henry  succeeded  in  wresting  the  seal  from 
him  and  naming  to  this  as  to  other  offices  at  his 
pleasure.  His  policy  was  to  intrust  all  high 
posts  of  government  to  mere  clerks  of  the  royal 
chapel;  trained  administrators,  but  wholly 
dependent  on  the  royal  will.  He  found  equally 
dependent  agents  of  administration  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  foreigners.  The  return 
of  Peter  des  Roches  to  the  royal  councils  was 
the  first  sign  of  the  new  system;  and  hosts  of 
hungry  Poitevins  and  Bretons  were  summoned 
over  to  occupy  the  royal  castles  and  fill  the 
judicial  and  administrative  posts  about  the 
Court.  The  King's  marriage  in  1236  to  Eleanor 
of  Provence  was  followed  by  the  arrival  in 
England  of  the  new  Queen's  uncles.  The 
"  Savoy,"  as  his  house  in  the  Strand  was 
named,  still  recalls  Peter  of  Savoy  who  arrived 
five  years  later  to  take  for  awhile  the  chief 
place  at  Henry's  council  board;  another  broth- 
er, Boniface,  was  consecrated  on  Archbishop 
Edmund's  death  to  the  highest  post  In  the  realm 
save  the  Crown  itself,  the  Archbishoprick  of 
Canterbury.  The  young  Primate,  like  his 
brother,  brought  with  him  foreign  fashions 
strange  enough  to  English  folk.  His  armed  re- 
tainers pillaged  the  markets.  His  own  archie- 
piscopal  fist  felled  to  the  ground  the  prior  of 
St.  Bartholomew-by-Smithlield  who  opposed  his 
visitation.  London  was  roused  by  the  outrage; 
on  the  King's  refusal  to  do  justice  a  noisy  crowd 
of  citizens  surrounded  the  Primate's  house  at 
Lambeth  with  cries  of  vengeance,  and  the 
"  handsome  archbishop,"  as  his  followers  styled 
him,  was  glad  to  escape  over  sea.  This  brood  of 
Provengals  was  followed  in  1243  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Poitevin  relatives  of  John's  queen,  Isa- 
bella of  An^oulgme.  Ayraer  was  made  Bish- 
op of  Winchester;  William  of  Valence  received 
at  a  later  time  the  earldom  of  Pembroke.  Even 
the  King's  jester  was  a  Poitevin.  Hundreds  of 
their  dependents  followed  these  great  nobles  to 
find  a  fortune  in  the  English  realm.  The  Poi- 
tevin lords  brought  in  their  train  a  bevy  of  la- 
dies in  search  of  husbands,  and  three  English 
earls  who  were  in  royal  wardship  were  wedded 
by  the  King  to  foreigners.  The  whole  machin- 
ery of  administ ration  passed  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  ignorant  and  contemptuous  of 
the  principles  of  English  government  or  En-  I 
glish  law.  Their  rule  was  a  mere  anarchy;  the  | 
very  retainers  of  the  royal  household  turned  rob-  I 
hers  and  pillaged  foreign  merchants  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Court;  corruption  invaded  the 
judicature;  at  the  close  of  this  period  of  mis-, 
rule  Henry  de  Bath,  a  justiciary,  was  proved  to  j 
have  openly  taken  bribes  and  to  have  adjudged  i 
to  himself  disputed  estates.  | 

That  misgovernment  of  this  kind  should  have 
gone  on  unchecked  in  defiance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  was  owing  to  the  disunion  and 
sluggishness  of  the  English  baronage.  On  the 
first  arrival  of  the  foreigners  Richard,  the  Earl 
Mareschal,  a  son  of  the  great  Regent,  stood 
forth  as  their  leader  to  demand  the  expulsion  of 
the  strangers  from  the  myal  Council.  Though 
deserted  by  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  he  defeated 
the  foreign  troops  sent  against  him  and  forced 
the  King  to  treat  for  peace.  But  at  this  critic- 
al moment  the  Earl  was  drawn  by  an  intrigue 
of  Peter  des  Roches  to  Ireland ;  he  fell  in  a  petty 
skirmish,  and  the  barons  were  left  without  a 


head.  The  interposition  of  a  new  primate,  Ed- 
mund of  Abingdon,  forced  the  King  to  dismiss 
Peter  from  court:  but  there  was  no  real  change 
of  system,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Arch- 
bisliop  and  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  remained  fruitless.  In  the  long  inter- 
val of  misrule  the  financial  straits  of  the  King 
forced  him  to  heap  exaction  on  exaction.  The 
Forest  Laws  were  used  as  a  means  of  extortion, 
sees  and  abbeys  were  kept  vacant,  loans  were 
wrested  from  lords  and  prelates,  the  Court  it- 
self lived  at  free  quarters  wherever  it  moved. 
Supplies  of  this  kind  however  were  utterly  in- 
sufHcient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  King's  prodi- 
gality. A.  sixth  of  the  royal  revenue  was  wasted 
in  pensions  to  foreign  favorites.  The  debts  of 
the  Crown  amounted  to  four  times  its  annual 
Income.  Henry  was  forced  to  appeal  for  aid  to 
the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  aid  was 
granted  in  1237  on  promise  of  control  in  its  ex- 
penditure and  on  condition  that  the  King  con- 
firmed the  Charter.  But  Charter  and  promise 
were  alike  disregarded;  and  in  1243  the  resent- 
ment of  the  barons  expressed  itself  in  a  deter- 
mined protest  and  a  refusal  of  further  subsi- 
dies. In  spite  of  their  refusal  however  Henry 
gathered  money  enough  for  a  costij'  expedition 
for  the  recovery  of  Poitou.  The  attempt  ended 
in  failure  and  shame.  At  Taillebourg  the 
King's  force  fled  in  disgraceful  rout  before  the 
French  as  far  as  Saintes,  and  only  the  sudden 
illness  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  and  a  disease  which 
scattered  his  army  saved  Bordeaux  from  the  con- 
querors. The  treasury  was  utterly  drained,  and 
Henry  was  driven  in  1244  to  make  a  fresh  ap- 
peal with  his  own  mouth  to  the  baronage.  But 
the  barons  had  now  rallied  to  a  plan  of  action, 
and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  attribute  their  union 
to  the  man  who  appears  at  their  head.  This 
was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Simon  of  Montfort. 
Simon  was  the  sou  of  another  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort, whose  name  had  become  memorable  for 
his  ruthless  crusade  against  the  Albigensiaa 
heretics  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  who  had  in- 
herited the  Earldom  of  Leicester  through  his 
mother,  a  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the  last  Earl 
of  the  house  of  Beaumont.  But  as  Simon's 
tendencies  were  for  the  most  part  French  John 
had  kept  therevenues  of  the  earldom  in  his  own 
hands,  and  on  his  death  the  claim  of  his  elder 
son,  Amaury,  was  met  by  the  refusal  of  Henry 
the  Third  to  accept  a  divided  allegiance.  The 
refusal  marks  the  rapid  growth  of  that  senti- 
ment of  nationality  which  the  loss  of  Normandy 
had  brought  home.  Amaury  chose  to  remain 
French,  and  by  a  family  arrangement  with  the 
King's  sanction  the  honor  of  Leicester  passed  in 
1331  to  his  younger  broilier  Simon.  His  choice 
made  Simon  an  Englishman,  but  his  foreign 
blood  still  moved  the  jealousy  of  the  barons, 
and  this  jealousy  was  quickened  by  a  secret 
match  in  1238  with  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister 
and  widow  of  the  second  "William  Marshal. 
The  match  formed  probably  part  of  a  policy 
which  Henry  pursued  throughout  his  leign  of 
bringing  the  great  earldoms  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  Crown.  That  of  Chester  hSd 
fallen  to  the  King  through  the  extinction  of 
the  family  of  its  earls:  Cornwall  was  held  by 
his  brother.  Richard;  Salisbury  by  his  cousin. 
Simon's  marriage  linked  the  Earldom  of 
Leicester  to  the  royal  house.  But  it  at  once 
brought  Simon  into  conflict  with  the  nobles 
and  tlie  Church.  The  baronage,  justly  indig- 
nant that  such  a  step  should  have  been  taken 
without  their  consent,  for  the  Queen  still  re- 
mained childless  and  Eleanor's  children  by  one 
whom  they  looked  on  as  a  stranger  promised  to 
be  heirs  of  the  Crown,  rose  in  a  revolt  which 
failed  only  through  the  desertion  of  their  liead. 
Earl  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  was  satisfied 
with  Earl  Simon's  withdrawal  from  the  Royal 
Council.  The  censures  of  the  Church  on 
Eleanor's  breach  of  a  vow  of  chaste  widow- 
hood which  she  had  made  at  her  first  husband's 
j  death  were  averted  with  hardly  less  difficulty 
I  by  a  journey  to  Rome  It  was  after  a  year  of 
:  trouble  that  Simon  returned  to  England  to  reap 
I  as  it  seemed  the  fruits  of  his  high  alliance.  He 
I  was  now  formally  made  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
j  re-entered  the  Royal  Council.  But  it  is  probable 
j  that  he  still  found  there  the  old  jealousy  which 
had  forced  from  him  a  pledge  of  retirement 
'  after  his  marriage;  and  that  his  enemies  now 
succeeded  in  winning  over  the  King.  In  a  few 
months,  at  any  rate,  he  found  the  changeable 
j  King  alienated  from  him,  he  was  driven  by  a 
j  burst  of  ro3'al  passion  from  the  realm,  and  was 
I  forced  to  spend  seven  months  in  France. 
I  Henry's  anger  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had 
risen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S40  the  Earl  was 
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again  received  with  honor  at  court.  It  was 
from  this  moment  however  that  his  position 
changed.  As>  yet  it  hud  been  that  of  a  foreigner, 
confounded  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  large 
■with  the  Poitevinsand  Provencjals  whoswarmed 
about  the  court.  But  iu  the  years  of  retirement 
■which  followed  Simon's  return  to  England  bis 
•whole  attitude  was  reversed.  There  was  as  yet 
DO  quarrel  with  the  King:  he  followed  him  in  a 
campaign  across  the  Channel,  and  shaied  in  his 
defeat  at  Saintes.  Buthe  wasafriend  of  Grosse- 
teste  and  a  patron  of  the  Friars,  and  became 
at  last  known  as  a  steady  opponent  of  the  mis- 
rule about  him.  When  prelates  and  barons 
chose  twelve  representatives  to  confer  with 
Henry  in  1344  Simon  stood  with  Earl  Richard 
of  Cornwall  at  the  head  of  them.  A  detiaile 
plan  of  reform  disclosed  his  hand.  The  con- 
firmation of  the  Charter  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  election  of  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer 
in  the  Great  Council.  Nor  ■was  tuis  restoration 
of  a  responsible  ministry  enough;  a  perpetual 
Council  was  to  attend  the  King  and  devjse  fur- 
ther reforms.  The  plan  broke  against  Henry's 
resistance  and  a  Papal  prohibition:  but  from 
this  lime  tbe  Earl  took  his  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  patriot  leaders.  The  struggle  of  the 
following  years  was  chiefly  with  the  exactions 
of  the  Papacy,  and  Simon  was  one  of  the  tirst 
to  sign  the  protest  which  the  Parliament  in  1246 
addiessed  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Lent  Parliament  of  1348,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  shared  in  its  bold  rebuke 
of  the  King's  misrule  and  its  renewed  demand 
for  the  appointment  of  the  higher  officers  of 
State  by  the  Council.  It  was  probably  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  leaving  at  home  such  a  center 
of  all  efforts  after  reform  that  brought  Henry 
to  send  him  in  the  autumn  of  1348  as  Seneschal 
of  Gascony  to  Save  for  the  Crown  the  last  of 
its  provinces  over  sea. 

Threatened  by  France  and  by  Navarre  with- 
out as  well  as  by  revolt  within,  the  loss  of  Gas- 
cony seemed  close  at  hand;  but  in  a  few  months 
the  stern  rule  of  the  new  Seneschal  had  quelled 
every  open  foe  within  or  without  its  bounds. 
To  bring  the  province  to  order  proved  a  longer 
and  a  harder  tusk.  Its  nobles  were  like  the 
robber-nobles  of  the  Rhine:  "  they  rode  the 
country  by  night,"  wrote  the  Earl,"  like  thieves, 
in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty,"  and 
gathered  in  leagues  against  the  Seneschal,  who 
set  himself  to  exact  their  dues  to  the  Crown 
and  to  shield  merchant  and  husbandman  from 
their  violence.  For  four  years  Earl  Simon 
steadily  warred  down  these  robber  bands, 
storming  castles  where  there  was  need,  and 
bridling  the  wilder  country  with  a  chain  of 
forts.  Hard  as  the  task  was,  his  real  difficulty 
lay  at  home.  Henry  sent  neither  money  nor 
men;  and  the  Earl  had  to  raise  both  from  his 
own  resources,  while  the  men  whom  he  was 
fighting  found  friends  in  Henry's  council-cham- 
ber. Again  and  again  Simon  was  recalled  to 
answer  charges  of  tyranny  and  extortion  made 
by  the  Gascon  nobles  and  pressed  by  his  enemies 
at  home  on  the  King.  Henry's  feeble  and  im- 
pulsive temper  left  him  open  to  pressure  like 
this;  and  though  each  absence  of  the  Earl  from 
the  province  was  a  signal  for  fresh  outbreaks  of 
disorder  which  only  his  presence  repressed,  the 
deputies  of  its  nobles  were  still  admitted  to  the 
council-table  and  commissions  sent  over  to  re- 
port on  the  Seneschal's  administration.  The 
strife  came  to  a  head  in  1253,  when  the  com- 
missioners reported  that  stern  as  Simon's  rule 
had  been  the  case  was  one  in  which  sternness 
was  needful.  The  English  barons  supported 
Simon,  and  in  the  face  of  their  verdict  Henry 
was  powerless.  But  the  King  was  now  wholly 
with  his  enemies;  and  his  anger  broke  out  in  a 
■violent  altercation.  The  Earl  offered  to  resign 
his  post  if  the  money  he  had  spent  was  repaid 
him,  and  appealed  to  Henry's  word.  Henry 
hotly  retorted  that  he  was  bound  by  no  promise 
to  a  false  traitor.  Simon  at  once  gave  Henry 
the  lie;  "and  but  that  thou  bearest  the  name 
of  King  it  bad  been  a  bad  hour  for  thee  when 
thou  utteredst  such  a  word!"  A  former  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about,  and  the  Earl  once 
more  returned  to  Gascony,  but  before  winter 
had  come  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  France. 
The  greatness  of  his  reputation  was  shown  in 
an  offer  which  its  nobles   made  him  of  the  re- 

E;ncy  of  their  realm  during  the  absence  of  King 
ewis  from  the  land.  But  the  offer  was  re- 
fused; and  Henry,  who  had  himself  undertaken 
the  pacification  of  Gascnny,  was  glad  before 
the  close  of  1233  to  recall  its  old  ruler  to  do 
the  work  he  had  failed  to  do. 
The  Earl's  character  had  now  thoroughly  de- 


veloped. He  inherited  the  strict  and  severe 
piety  of  his  father;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tendance on  religious  services  whether  by  night 
or  day.  In  his  correspondence  with  Adam 
Marsh  we  see  him  finding  patience  under  his 
Gascon  troubles  in  a  perusal  of  the  Book  of 
Job.  His  life  was  pure  and  singularly  temper- 
ate; he  was  noted  for  his  scant  indulgence  in 
meat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Socially  he  was  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  iu  talk;  but  his  natural  temper 
was  quick  and  ardent,  his  sense  of  honor  keen, 
his  speech  rapid  and  trenchant.  His  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  his  fiery  temper,  were 
iu  fact  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  his  after 
career.  His  best  friends  marked  honestly  this 
fault,  and  it  shows  the  greatness  of  the  man 
that  he  listened  to  their  remonstrances.  "  Bet- 
ter is  a  patient  man,"  writes  honest  Friar  Ad- 
am, "  than  a  strong  man,  and  he  who  can  rule 
his  own  temper  than  he  who  storms  a  city." 
But  the  one  characteristic  which  overmastered 
all  was  what  men  at  that  time  called  his  "con- 
stancy," the  firm,  immovable  resolve  which 
tiampled  even  death  under  foot  in  its  loyalty 
to  the  right.  The  motto  which  Edward  the 
First  chose  as  his  device,  "  Keep  troth,"  was 
far  truer  as  the  device  of  Earl  Simon.  We  see 
in  his  correspondence  with  what  a  clear  discern 
ment  of  its  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad 
he  "  thought  it  unbecoming  to  decline  the 
danger  of  so  great  an  exploit"  as  the  reduction 
of  Gascony  to  peace  and  order;  but  once  un- 
dertaken, he  persevered  in  spile  of  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with,  the  failure  of  all  support  or 
funds  from  England,  and  the  King's  desertion 
of  his  cause,  till  the  work  was  done.  There 
was  the  same  steadiness  of  will  and  purpose  in 
his  patriotism.  The  letters  of  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  show  how  early  Simon  had  learned  to 
sympathize  with  the  IJishop  in  his  resistance  to 
Ro.nie,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  contest  he  offered 
him  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  associates. 
But  Robert  passed  away,  and  as  tlie  tide  of  mis- 
government  mounted  higher  and  higher  the 
Earl  silently  trained  himself  for  the  day  of 
trial.  The  fruit  of  his  self  discipline  was  seen 
when  the  crisis  came.  While  other  men  wav- 
ered and  faltered  and  fell  away,  the  enthusias- 
tic love  of  the  people  clung  to  the  grave,  stern 
soldier  who  "  stood  like  a  pillar,"  unshaken  by 
promise  or  threat  or  fear  of  death,  by  the  oath 
he  had  sworn. 

While  Simon  had  been  warring  with  Gas- 
con rebels  affairs  in  England  had  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  scourge  of  Papal 
taxation  fell  heavier  on  the  clergy.  After  vain 
appeals  to  Rome  and  the  King,  Archbishop 
Edmund  retired  to  an  exile  of  despair  at  Pon- 
tigny,  and  tax-gatherer  after  tax-gatherer  with 
powers  of  excommunication,  suspension  from 
orders,  and  presentation  to  benefices,  descended 
on  the  unhappy  priesthood.  The  wholesale 
pillage  kindled  a  wide  spirit  of  resistance. 
Oxford  gave  the  signal  by  hunting  a  papal 
legate  out  of  the  city  amid  cries  of  "  usurer  " 
and  "simoniac"  from  the  mob  of  students. 
Fulk  Fitz  Warenne  in  the  name  of  the  barons 
bade  a  Papal  collector  begone  out  of  England. 
"  If  you  tarry  here  three  days  longer,"  he 
added,  "you  and  your  company  shall  be  cut 
to  pieces."  For  a  time  Henry  himself  was 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  national  indignation. 
Letters  from  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the 
prelates,  protested  against  the  Papal  exactions, 
and  orders  were  given  thalT  no  money  should 
be  exported  from  the  realm.  But  the  threat  of 
interdict  soon  drove  Henry  back  on  a  policy 
of  spolialion  in  which  fie  went  hand  in  hand 
with  Rome.  The  temper  which  this  oppression 
begot  among  even  the  most  sober  churchmen 
has  been  preserved  for  us  by  an  annalist  whose 
pages  glow  with  the  new  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling.  Matthew  Paris  is  the  greatest,  as  he 
in  realit)-  is  the  last,  of  our  monastic  historians. 
The  school  of  St.  Alban's  survived  indeed  till  a 
far  later  time,  but  its  writers  dwindle  into  mere 
annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  liy  the  abbey 
precincts  and  whose  work  is  as  colorless  as  it  is 
jejune.  In  Matthew  the  breadlh  and  precision 
of  the  narrative,  the  copiousness  of  this  in- 
formation on  topics  whether  national  or  Eu- 
ropean, the  general  fairness  and  justice  of  his 
comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  patriotic 
fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded Roger  of  Wendover  as  chronicler  at  St. 
Alban's;  and  the  Greater  Chronicler  with  an 
abridgement  of  it  which  long  passed  under  the 
name  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  "  History 
of  the  English,"  and  the  "Lives  of  the  Earlier 
Abbots,"  are  only  a  few  among  the  voluminous 
works  which  attest  his  prodigious  industry.  He 


was  an  artist  as  well  as  an  historian,  and  many 
of  the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved  are  illus- 
trated by  his  own  baud.  A  large  circle  of  cor- 
respondents—bishops like  Grosseteste,  ministers 
like  Hubert  de  Burgh,  officials  like  Alexander 
de  Swereford — furnished  him  -n'ith  minute  ac- 
counts of  political  and  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings. Pilgrims  from  the  East  and  Papal  agents 
brought  news  of  foreign  events  to  his  scripto- 
rium at  St.  Alban's.  He  had  access  to  and 
quotes  largely  from  state  documents,  charters, 
and  exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of  royal 
visits  to  the  abbey  brought  him  a  store  of 
political  intelligence,  and  Henry  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  great  chronicle  which  has  pre- 
served with  so  terrible  a  faithfulness  the  mem- 
ory of  his  weakness  and  misgovernment.  On 
one  solemn  feast-day  the  King  recognized 
Matthew,  and  bidding  him  sit  on  the  middle 
step  between  the  floor  and  the  throne  begged 
him  to  write  the  story  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
While  on  a  visit  to  St.  Alban's  be  invited  him 
to  his  table  and  chamber,  and  enumerated  by 
name  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  English 
baronies  for  his  information.  But  all  this 
royal  patronage  has  left  little  mark  on  his 
work.  "The  case,"  as  Matthew  says,  "of 
historical  writers  is  hard,  for  if  they  tell  the 
truth  they  provoke  men,  and  if  they  write  what 
is  false  they  offend  God."  With  all  the  full- 
ness of  the  school  of  court  historians,  such  as 
Benedict  and  Hoveden,  to  which  in  form  he 
belonged,  Matthew  Paris  combines  an  independ- 
ence and  patriotism  which  is  strange  to  their 
pages.  He  denounces  with  the  same  unsparing 
energy  the  oppression  of  the  Papacj'  and  of  the 
King.  His  point  of  aim  is  neither  that  of  a 
courtier  nor  of  a  churchman  but  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  new  national  tone  of  liis  chronicle 
is  but  the  echo  of  a  national  sentiment  which 
at  last  hound  nobles  and  yeomen  and  church- 
men together  into  a  people  resolute  to  wrest 
freedom  from  the  Crown. 

The  nation  was  outraged  like  the  Church. 
Two  solemn  confirmations  of  the  Charter 
failed  to  bring  about  any  compliance  with 
its  provisions.  In  1348,  in  1249,  and  agaia 
in  1255  the  great  Council  fruitlessly  renewed 
its  demand  for  a  regular  ministry,  and  the 
growing  resolve  of  the  nobles  to  enforce  good 
government  was  seen  in  their  offer  of  a  grant 
on  condition  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  appointed  in  the  Council  of  the 
Baronage.  But  Henry  refused  their  offer  with 
scorn  and  sold  his  plate  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don to  find  payment  for  his  household.  A 
spirit  of  mutinous  defiance  broke  out  on  the 
failure  of  all  legal  remedy.  When  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk  refused  him  aid  Henry  answered  with 
a  threat.  "  I  will  send  reapers  and  reap  your 
fields  for  you,"  he  said.  "  And  I  will  send  you 
back  the  heads  of  your  reapers,"  replied  the 
Earl.  Hampered  by  the  profusion  of  the 
court  and  the  refusal  of  supplies,  the  Crown 
was  in  fact  pepniless;  and  yet  never  was  money 
more  wanted,  for  a  trouble  which  had  long 
pressed  upon  the  English  kings  had  now  grown 
to  a  height  that  called  for  decisive  action. 
Even  his  troubles  at  home  could  not  blind 
Henry  to  the  need  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
of  Wales.  Of  the  three  Welsh  states  mto 
which  all  that  remained  unconqueied  of  Brit- 
ain had  been  broken  by  the  victories  of  Deor- 
ham  and  Chester,  two  had  long  ceased  to  exist. 
The  country  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Dee 
had  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  conquests 
of  Northumbria  and  the  growth  of  the  Scot 
monarchy.  West  Wales,  between  the  British 
Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  had 
yielded  to  the  sword  of  Ecgberht.  But  a 
fiercer  resistance  prolonged  the  independence 
of  the  great  central  portion  which  alone  in 
modern  language  preserves  the  name  of  Wales, 
Comprisingin  itself  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  British  kingdoms,  it  was  aided  in  its 
struggle  againft  Mercia  by  the  weakness  of  its 
assailant,  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  the  En- 
glish states,  as  well  as  by  an  internal  warfare 
which  distracted  the  energies  of  the  invaders. 
But  Mercia  had  no  sooner  risen  to  supremacy 
among  the  English  kingdoms  than  it  took  the 
work  of  conquest  vigorously  in  hand.  Offa 
tore  from  Wales  the  border  land  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye;  the  raids  of  his  suc- 
cessors carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  lieart 
of  the  country;  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Mexican  over-lordship  was  wrested 
from  the  Welsh  princes.  On  the  fall  of 
Mercia  this  overlordship  passed  to  the  West- 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda  ow^ 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  by  "  the  prince 
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of  Aberffraw"  to  "the  King  of  London."  The 
-weakness  of  England  during  her  long  struggle 
with  the  Danes  revived  the  hopes  of  British  in- 
dependence; it  was  the  co-operation  of  the 
Welsh  on  which  the  Northmen  reckoned  in 
their  attack  on  the  house  of  Ecgberht.  But 
■with  the  fall  of  the  Danelagh  the  British  princes 
•were  again  brought  to  submission,  and  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  Confessor's  reign  the  Welsh 
seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  Leo- 
fric  and  Godwine  to  cross  the  border  and  carry 
their  attacks  into  Endand  itself,  the  victories 
of  Harold  reasserted  the  English  supremacy. 
Disembarking  on  the  coast  his  light -armed 
troops  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  successors  of  the  Welsh  prince 
Gruffydd,  whose  head  was  the  trophy  of  the 
campaign,  swore  to  observe  the  old  fealty  and 
render  the  whole  tribute  to  the  English  Crown. 

A  far  more  desperate  struggle  began  when 
the  wave  of  Norman  conquest  broke  on  the 
Welsh  frontier.  A  chain  of  great  earldoms, 
settled  by  William  along  the  border-land,  at 
once  bridled  the  old  marauding  forays.  From 
his  county  palatine  of  Chester  Hugh  the  Wolf 
harried  Flintshire  into  a  desert,  Robert  of  Bel- 
esme  in  his  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  "slew  the 
Welsh."  says  a  chronicler,  "like  sheep,  con- 
quered them,  enslaved  them  and  fla3'ed  tliem 
•with  nails  of  iron."  The  earldom  of  Gloucester 
curbed  Britain  along  the  lower  Severn.  Backed 
by  these  greater  baronies  a  horde  of  lesser  ad- 
venturers obtained  tlie  royal  "licence  to  make 
conquest  on  the  Welsh."  Monmouth  and  Ab- 
ergavenny were  seized  and  guarded  by  Norman 
castellans;  Bernard  of  Neufmarche  won  the 
lordship  of  Brecknock;  Roger  of  Montsomery 
raised  the  town  and  fortress  in  Powysland 
•which  still  preserves  his  name.  A  great  rising 
of  the  whole  people  in  the  days  of  the  second 
William  won  back  some  of  this  Norman  spoil. 
The  new  castle  of  Montgomery  was  burned, 
Brecknock  and  Cardigan  were  cleared  of  the 
invaders,  and  the  Wetsh  pored  ravaging  over 
the  English  border.  Twice  the  Red  King  car- 
ried his  arms  fruitlessly  among  the  mountains 
against  enemies  who  took  refuge  in  their  fast- 
nesses till  famine  and  hardship  drove  bis  broken 
host  into  retreat.  The  wiser  policy  of  Henry 
the  Frst  fell  back  on  hi.s  father's  system  of  grad- 
ual conquest.  A  new  tide  of  invasion  flowed 
along  the  southern  coast,  where  the  land  was 
level  and  open  and  accessible  from  the  sea. 
The  attack  was  aided  by  strife  in  the  country 
itself.  Robert  Pitz-Hamo,  the  lord  of  Glouces- ; 
ter,  was  summoned  to  his  aid  by  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain: and  his  defeat  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  the 
last  prince  under  whom  Southern  Wales  was 
united,  produced  an  anarchy  which  enabled 
Robert  to  land  safely  on  the  coast  of  Glamor- 
gan, to  conquer  the  country  round,  and  to  di- 
vide it  among  his  soldiers.  A  force  of  Flem- 
ings and  Englishmen  followed  the  Earl  of  Ctare 
ashe  landed  near  Milford  Haven  and  pushing 
back  the  British  inhabitants  settled  a  "  Little 
England"  in  the  present  Pembrokeshire.  A 
few  daring  adventurers  accompanied  the  Nor- 
man Lord  of  Kemeys  into  Cardigan,  where  land 
might  be  had  for  the  winning  by  any  one  who 
would  "  wage  war  on  the  Welsh." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  utter  subju- 
gation of  the  British  race  fceiiied  at  hand,  that 
a  new  outburst  of  energy  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  and  changed  the  fitful  resistance  of 
the  separate  Welsh  provinces  into  a  national 
effort  to  regain  independence.  To  all  outer 
seeming  Wales  had  become  utterly  barbarous. 
Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older  Roman 
civilization  by  ages  of  bitter  warfare,  of  cicil 
strife,  of  estrangement  from  the  gener.al  culture 
of  Christendom,  the  unconquered  Britons  had 
sunk  into  a  mass  of  savage  herdsmen,  clad  in 
the  skins  and  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cattle 
they  tended.  Faithless,  greedy,  and  revenge- 
ful, retaining  no  higher  political  organization 
than  that  of  the  clan,  their  strength  vvas  broken 
by  ruthless  feuds,  and  they  were  united  only  in 
battle  or  in  raid  against  tiie  stranger.  But  in 
the  heart  of  the  wild  people  there  still  lingered 
a  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  which  had  nerved  it 
four  hundred  years  before  through  Aneurin  and 
Llywarch  Hen  to  its  struggle  with  the  earliest 
Englishmen.  At.the  hour  of  its  lowest  degrada 
tion  the  silence  of  Wales  was  suddenly  broken 
by  a  crowd  of  singers.  The  song  of  the  twelfth 
century  burst  forth,  not  from  one  bard  or  an- 
otlier,  but  from  the  nation  at  large.  The  Welsh 
temper  indeed  was  steeped  in  poetry.  "In 
every  house,"  says  the  shrewd  Gerald  du  Barri, 
"strangers  who  arrived  in  the  morning  were 
entertained  till  eventide  with  the  talk  of  maid- 


ens and  the  music  of  the  harp."    A  romantic  | 
literature,  which   was   destined   to   leaven  thei 
fancy  of  western  Europe,  had  grown  up  among  ] 
this  wild  people  and  found  an  admirable  means  j 
of  utterance  in  its  tongue.  The  Welsh  language 
was  as  real  a  development  of  the  old  Celtic  Ian-  ] 
guase  heard  by  Cfesar  as  the  Romance  tongues 
are  developments  of  Caesar's  Latin,  but  at  a  far  ! 
earlier  date  than  any  other  language  of  modern  1 
Europe  it  bad  attained  to  definite  structure  and  j 
to  settled  literary  form.     No  other  medisval  j 
literature  shows  a't  its  outset  the  same  elaborate 
'  and    completed   organization   as   that    of    the 
I  Welsh.     But  within  these    settled  forms    the 
Celtic  fancy  played  with  a  startling  freedom. 
'  In  one  of  the  later  poems  Gwion  the  Little  trans- 
forms himself  into  a  hare,  a  fisli,  a  bird,  a  grain 
of   wheat;  but  he  is  only  the   symbol  of   the 
strange  shapes  in  which   the  Celtic  fancy  em- 
bodies   itself    in    the    romantic    tales     which 
reached  their  highest  perfection  in  the  legends 
of  Arthur. 

I  The  gay  extravagance  of  these  "  Mabinogion" 
flings  defiance  to  all  fact,  tradition,  probability, 
and  revels  in  the  impossible  and  unreal.  When 
Arthur  sails  into  the  unknown  world  it  is  in  a 
ship  of  glass.  The  "descent  into  hell,''  as  a 
Celtic  poet  paints  it,  shakes  off  the  medifeval 
horror  with  the  mediaeval  reverence,  and  the 
knight  who  achieves  the  quest  spends  his  years 
of  internal  durance  in  hunting  and  minstrelsy, 
and  in  converse  with  fair  women.  The  world 
of  the  Mabinogion  is  a  world  of  pure  phantasy,  a 
new  earth  of  marvels  and  enchantments,  of  dark 
forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the  hermit's 
bell  and  sunny  glades  where  the  light  plays  on 
the  hero's  armor.  Each  figure  as  it  moves 
across  the  poet's  canvas  is  bright  with  glancing 
color.  "  The  maiden  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of 
flame-colored  silk,  and  about  her  neck  was  a 
collar  of  ruddy  gold  in  which  were  precious 
emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  head  was  of  brighter 
gold  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  her  skin  was 
whiter  than  the  foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer 
were  her  hands  and  her  fingers  than  the  blof- 
soms  of  the  wood-anemone  amidst  the  spray  of 
the  meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained 
hawk,  the  glance  of  the  falcon,  was  not  brighter 
than  hers.  Her  bosom  was  more  snowy  than 
the  breast  of  the  white  swan,  her  cheek  was 
redder  than  the  reddest  roses."  Everywhere 
there  is  an  Oriental  profusion  of  eorgeous  im- 
agery, but  the  gorgeousoess  is  seldom  oppres- 
sive." The  sensibility  of  the  Celtic  temper,  so 
quick  to  perceive  beauty,  so  eager  in  its  thir&t 
for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures,  its  sorrows, 
its  joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy 
that  expresses  its  revolt  against  the  impossible, 
by  an  instinct  of  what  is  noble,  by  a  sentiment 
that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of  nature.  The 
wildest  extravagance  of  the  tale-teller  is  re- 
lieved by  some  graceful  play  of  pure  fancy, 
some  tender  note  of  feeling,  some  magical  touch 
[  of  beauty.  As  Kalweh'a  greyhounds  bound 
.  from  side  to  side  of  their  master's  steed,  they 
"  sport  round  him  like  two  sea  swallows."  His 
j  spear  is  "swifter  than  the  fall  of  the  dewdrop 
,  from  the  blade  of  reed-grass  upon  the  earth 
when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heaviest."  A 
subtle,  observant  love  of  nature  and  natural 
beauty  takes  fresh  color  from  the  passionate 
human  sentiment  with  which  it  is  imbued. 
"  Hove  the  birds,"  sings  Gwalchmai,  "and  their 
sweet  voices  in  the  lulling  songs  of  the  wood;" 
he  watches  at  night  beside  the  fords  "among 
I  the  untrodden  grass"  to  hear  the  nightin- 
gale and  watch  the  play  of  the  sea  mew. 
Even  patriotism  takes  the  same  picturesque 
I  form.  The  Welsh  poet  hates  the  flat  and  slug- 
gish land  of  the  Saxon;  as  he  dwells  on  his 
own  he  tells  of  "its  sea-coast  and  its  mount- 
'  ains,  its  towns  on  the  forest  border,  its  fair  land- 
I  scape,  its  dales,  its  waters,  and  its  valleys,  its 
white  sea  mews,  its  beauteous  women."  Here 
as  everywhere  the  sentiment  of  nature  passes 
swiftly  and  subtly  into  the  sentiment  of  a  human 
tenderness:  "I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  ten 
dcr  trefoil "  goes  or,  the  song;  "I  love  the 
marches  of  Merioneth  where  my  head  was  pil 
lowed  on  a  snow-white  arm."  In  the  Celtic 
Ipve  of  woman  there  is  little  of  the  Teutonic 
depth  and  earnestness,  but  in  its  stead  a  child- 
like spirit  of  delicate  enjoyment,  a  faint  distant 
flush  of  passion  like  the  ro.-^e-light  of  dawn  on  a 
snowy  mountain  peak,  a  playful  delight  in 
beauty.  "  White  is  my  love  as  the  apple  blos- 
som, as  the  ocean's  spray;  her  face  shines  like 
the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri;  the  glow  of  her 
cheeks  is  like  the  light  of  sunset."  The 
,  buoyant  and  elastic  temper  of  the  French 
,  trouveur  was  spiritualized  in  the  Welsh  singers 


by  a  more  refined  poetic  feeling.  "Whoso 
beheld  her  was  filled  with  her  love.  Four 
white  trefoils  sprang  up  wherever  she  trod." 
A  touch  of  pure  fancy  such  as  this  removes  its 
object  out  of  the  sphere  of  passion  into  one  of 
delight  and  reverence. 

It  is  strange  to  pass  from  the  world  of  actual 
Welsh  history  into  such  a  world  as  this.  But 
side  by  side  with  this  wayward,  fanciful  stream 
of  poesy  and  romance  ran  a  torrent  of  intenser 
song.  The  spirit  of  the  earlier  bards,  their  joy 
in  battle,  their  love  of  freedom,  broke  out  anew 
in"  ode  after  ode,  in  songs  extravagant,  monot- 
onous, often  prosaic,  but  fused  into  poetry  by 
the  intense  fire  of  patriotism  which  glowed 
within  them.  Every  fight,  every  hero  had  its 
verse.  The  names  of  older  singers,  of  Taliesin, 
Aneurin  and  Llywarch  Hen,  were  revived  in 
bold  forgeries  to  animate  the  national  resistance 
and  to  prophesy  victory.  It  was  in  North. 
Wales  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  received  its 
strongest  inspiration  from  this  burst  of  .song. 
Again  and  again  Henry  the  Second  was  driven 
to  retreat  from  the  impregnable  fastnesses  where 
the  "  Lords  of  Snowdon,"  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Gruffydd  ap  Conan,  claimed  suprem- 
acy over  the  whole  of  Wales.  Once  in  the  pass 
of  Consilt  a  cry  arose  that  the  King  was  slain, 
Henry  of  Essex  flung  down  the  royal  standard, 
and  the  King's  desperate  efforts  could  hardly 
save  his  army  from  utter  rout.  The  bitter  sat- 
ire of  the  Welsh  singers  bade  him  knight  his 
hoVse,  since  its  speed  had  alone  saved  him  from 
capture.  lua  later  cane  paign  the  invaders  were 
met  by  storms  of  rain,  and  forced  to  abandon 
their  "baggage  in  a  headlong  flight  to  Chester. 
Tiie  greatest  of  the  Welsh  odes,  that  known  to 
English  readers  in  Gray's  translation  as  "  The 
Triumph  of  Owen,"  is  Gwalchmai's  song  of 
victory  over  the  repulse  of  an  English  fleet  from 
Abermenai. 

The  long  reign  of  Llewelyn  the  son  of  Jor- 
werth  seemed  destined  to  realize  the  hopes  of 
his  countrymen.  The  homage  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extorting  from  the  whole  of  the  Welsh 
chieftains  during  a  reign  which  lasted  from 
1194  to  1340  placed  him  openly  at  the  head  of 
his  race,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  its  strug- 
gle with  the  English  King.  In  consolidating 
his  authority  within  his  own  domains,  and  in 
the  assertion  of  his  lordship  over  the  princes  of 
the  south,  Llewelyn  ap  Jurwertb  aimed  steadily 
at  securing  the  means  of  striking  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Saxon.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  strove 
to  buy  his  friendship  by  the  hand  of  his  natural 
daughter  Johanna.  Fresh  raids  on  the  Marches 
forced  the  King  to  enter  Wales  in  1211;  but 
tliough  his  army  reached  Snowdon  it  fell  back 
like  its  predecessors,  starved  and  broken  before 
an  enemy  it  could  never  reach.  A  second  at- 
tack in  the  same  year  had  better  success.  The 
chieftains  of  South  Wales  were  drawn  from 
their  new  allegiance  to  join  the  English  forces, 
and  Llewelj'n,  prisoned  in  his  fastnesses,  was  at 
last  driven  to  submit.  But  the  ink  of  the  treaty 
was  hardly  dry  before  Wales  was  again  on 
fire;  a  common  fear  of  the  English  once  more 
united  its  chieftains,  and  the  war  between  John 
and  his  barons  soon  removed  all  dread  of  a  new 
invasion.  Absolved  from  his  allegiance  to  an 
excommunicated  King,  and  allied  with  the 
barons  under  Fitzwalter — too  glad  to  enlist  in 
their  cause  a  prince  who  could  hold  in  check 
the  nobles  of  the  border  country  where  the  roy- 
alist cause  was  strongest — Llewelyn  seized  his 
opportunity  to  reduce  Shrewsbury,  to  annex 
Powys,  the  central  district  of  Wales  where  the 
English  influence  bad  always  been  powerful,  to 
clear  the  royal  garrisons  from  Caermarthen  and 
Cardigan,  and  to  force  even  the  Flemings  of 
Pembroke  to  do  him  homage. 

England  watched  these  efforts  of  the  subject 
r.ace  with  an  anger  still  mingled  with  contempt. 
"  Who  knows  not,"  exclaims  Matthew  Paris  as 
he  dwells  on  the  new  pretensions  of  the  Welsh 
ruler,  "  who  knows  not  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  a  petty  vassal  of  the  King  of  England?" 
But  the  temper  of  Llewelyn's  own  people  was 
far  other  than  the  temper  of  the  English  chron- 
icler. The  hopes  of  Wales  ro -e  higher  and 
higher  with  each  triumph  of  the  Lord  of  Snow- 
don. His  court  was  cro^R-ded  with  bardic  sing- 
ers. "  He  pours,"  singsone  of  them,  "  his  gold 
into  the  lap  of  the  bard  as  the  ripe  fruit  falls 
from  the  trees."  Gold  however  was  hardly 
needed  to  wake  their  enthusiasm.  Poet  after 
poet  sang  of  "  the  Devastator  of  England,"  the 
"  Eagle  of  men  that  loves  not  to  lie  nor  sleep," 
"  towering  above  the  rest  of  men  with  his  long 
red  lance,"  his  "red  helmet  of  battle  crested 
with  a  fierce  wolf."  "The  sound  of  his  coming 
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is  like  the  roar  of  the  wave  as  it  rushes  to  the 
shore,  that  can  neither  be  staid  nor  bushed." 
Lesser  bards  strung  together  Llewelyn's  victor- 
ies in  rough  jingle  of  rime  and  hounded  hini  on 
to  the  slaughter.  "  Be  of  good  courage  in  the 
slaughter,"  sings  Elidir,  "  cling  to  tliy  work, 
<3estroy  England,  aud  plunder  its  multitudes."  ^ 
A  fierce  thirst  for  blood  runs  through  the 
abrupt,  passionate  verses  of  the  court  singers. 
"Swansea,  that  tranquil  town,  was  broken  in 
Leaps,"  bursts  out  a  triumphant  bard;  "St. 
dears,  with  its  bright  white  lands,  it  is  not  Saxon 
■who  holds  it  now!"  "  In  Swansea,  the  key  of 
Lloegria,  we  made  widows  of  all  the  wives."; 
"The  dread  Eagle  is  wont  to  lay  corpses  in' 
rows,  and  to  feast  with  the  leader  of  wolves  and 
with  hovering  ravens  glutted  with  tlosh,  butch- 
ers with  keen  scent  of  carcasses."  "Better," 
closes  the  song,  "  better  the  grave  than  the  life 
of  man  who  sighs  when  the  horns  call  him  forth 
to  the  squares  of  battle."      .  I 

But  even  in  bardic  verse  Llewelyn  rises  high 
out  of  the  mere  mob  of  chieftains  who  live  by 
rapine,  and  boast  as  the  Hirlas  horn  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  through  the  hall  that  "  they  take 
and  give  uo  quarter."  "  Tender-hearted,  wise, 
witty,  ingenious,"  he  was  "the  great  Ciesar  "  | 
who  was  to  gather  beneath  his  sway  the  broken  ' 
fragments  of  ihe  Celtic  race.  Mysterious  proph- 
ecies, the  prophecies  of  Merlin  the  Wise 
■which  floated  from  lip  to  lip  and  were  heard 
.■even  along  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  came  home 
again  to  nerve  Wales  to  its  !ast  struggle  with  the 
stranger.  Medrawd  and  Arthur,  men  whis- 
pered, would  appear  once  more  on  earth  to  tight 
over  again  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan  in  which 
the  hero-king  perished.  The  last  conqueror  of 
the  Celtic  race,  Cadwallon,  stUl  lived  to  combat 
for  his  people.  The  supposed  verses  of  Taliesin 
expressed  the  undying  hope  of  a  restoration  of 
,the  Cymry.  "In  their  hands  shall  be  all  the 
land  from  Brittany  to  Man :  .  .  .  a  rumor  shall 
arise  that  the  Germans  are  moving  out  of  Britain 
back  again  to  their  fatherland."  Gathered  up 
in  the  strange  work  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
these  predictions  had  long  been  making  a  deep 
impression  not  on  Wales  only  but  on  its  con- 
querors. It  was  to  meet  the  dreams  of  a  yet 
living  Arthur  that  the  grave  of  the  legendary 
hero-king  at  Glastonbury  wasfound  and  visited 
by  Henry  the  Second.  But  neither  trick  nor  i 
conquest  could  shake  the  firm  faith  of  the  Celt 
in  the  ultiinate  victory  of  his  race.  "  Think 
you,"  said  Henry  to  a  AYelsb  chieftain  who 
joined  his  host,  "  that  your  people  of  rebels  can 
withstand  my  army?"  "My  people,"  replied 
the  chieftain,  "  may  be  weakened  by  your  l 
might,  and  even  in  great  part  destroyed,  but 
unless  Ihe  wrath  of  God  be  on  the  side  of  its  foe  ; 
it  will  not  perish  utterly.  Nor  deem  I  that 
other  race  or  other  tongue  will  answer  for  this 
corner  of  the  world  before  the  Judge  of  all  at 
the  last  day  save  this  people  and  tongue  of 
Wales."  So  ran  the  popular  rime,  "  Their 
Lord  they  will  praise,  their  speech  they  shall 
keep,  their  land  they  shall  lose— except  wild 
Wales." 

Faith  and  prophecy  seemed  justified  by  the 
growing  strength  of  the  British  people.  The 
■weakness  and  dissensions  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  enabled  Llewelyn 
-ap  Jorwerth  to  preserve  a  practical  indepen- 
dence till  the  close  of  his  life,  when  a  fresh 
acknowledgment  of  the  English  supremao}' was 
wrested  from  him  by  Archbishop  Edmund. 
But  the  triumphs  of  his  arms  were  renewed  by 
Llewelyn  the  son  of  Gryffydd,  who  followed 
■faim  in  1246.  The  raids  of  the  new  chieftain 
swept  the  border  to  the  very  gates  of  Chester, 
-while  his  conquest  of  Glamorgan  seemed  to  bind 
the  whole  people  together  in  a  power  strong 
enough  to  meet  any  attack  from  the  stranger. 
So  pressing  was  the  danger  that  it  called  the 
King's  eldest  son,  Edward,  to  the  field;  but  his 
■first  appearauce  in  arms  ended  in  a  crushing 
defeat.  The  defeat  however  remained  una- 
-venged.  Henry's  dreams  were  of  mightier  en- 
terprises than  the  reduction  of  the  Welsh.  The 
Popes  were  still  fighting  their  weary  battle 
against  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  were 
offering  its  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  forfeited  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  to 
any  power  that  would  aid  them  in  the  struggle. 
In  1354  it  was  offered  to  the  King's  second  son, 
Edmund.  With  imbecile  pride  Henry  accepted 
■the  offer,  prepared  to  send  an  army  across 
■the  Alps,  and  pledged  England  to  repay  the 
sums  which  the  Pope  was  borrowing  for  the 
■purposes  of  his  war.  In  a  Parliament  at  the 
•opening  of  1257  he  demanded  an  aid  and 
■A  tenth    from    the  clergy.     A   fresh    demand 


was    made    in    1258.      But     the    patience    of 
the  realm  was  at  last  exhausted.     Earl  Simon 
had  returned   in  1253  from  his  government  of 
Gascony,  and  the  fruit  of  his  meditati<ms  during 
the  four  years  of  his  quiet  stay  at  home,  a  quiet 
broken  only  by  short  embassies  to  France  and 
Scotland  which  showed  there  was  as  yet  no  open 
quarrel  with  Henry,  was  seen  in  a  league  of  the 
baronage  and  in  their  adoption  of  a  new  and 
startling  policy.      The   past   half  century  had 
shown  both  the  strength  aud  weakness  of  the 
Charter:  its  strength  as  a  rallying  poiut  for  the 
baronage  and  a  definite  assertion  of  rights  which 
the  King  couirt  be  made  to  acknowledge;   its  j 
weakness  in  providing  no  means   for  the  en-  | 
forcementof  its  own  stipulations.     Henry  had 
sworn  again  and  again  to  observe  the  Charter, 
and  his  oath  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it  was 
unscrupulously   broken.     The   barons   had   se-  < 
cured  the  freedom  of  the  realm;  the  secret  of 
their  long  patience  during  the  reign  of  Henry  '■ 
lay  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  its  right  admin-  1 
istration.      It  was   this  difficulty   which    Earl 
Simon  was  prepared  to  solve  when  action  was 
forced  on  him  by  the  stir  of  the  realm.   A  great 
famine   added    to    the   sense   of    danger   from 
Wales  and  Scotland,  and  to  the  irritation  at  the 
new  demands  from  both  Henry  and  Rome  with 
which  the  year  1258  opened.    I'  was  to  arrange 
for  a  campaign  against  Wales  that  Henry  called 
a  parliament  in  April.     But  the  baronage  ap-  j 
peared  in  arms  with   Gloucester  and  Leicester 
at  their  head.     The  King  was  forced  to  consent 
to  the  appointment  of   a  committee  of  twenty- i 
four  to  draw   up  terms  for  the    reform  of  the 
state.     The  Twenty-four  again   met  the  Parlia-  I 
ment  at  Oxford  in  June,  and  although  half  the  I 
committee    consisted   of    royal    ministers    and 
favorites,  it  was  impossible  to   resist  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling.     Hugh  Bigod,  one  of  the  firm- 
est adherents  of  the  two  Earls,   was  chosen  as 
Justiciar.     The  claim  to  elect  this  great  officer 
was  in  fact  the  leading  point   in  the  baronial  i 
policy.     But  further  measures  were  needed  to  j 
hold  in  check  such  arbitrary  misgovernment  as  1 
had  prevailed  during  the   past   twenty  years,  i 
B3'  the  "  Provisions  of  Oxford"  it  was  agreed  j 
that  the  Great   Council  should  assemble  thrice  ' 
in  the  year,  whether  summoned  by  the  King  or  [ 
no;  and  on  each  occasion  "the  Commonalty  | 
shall  elect  twelve  honest  men  who  shall  come  ; 
to  the  Parliaments,  and  at  other  times  when  oc-  ! 
casion  shall  be  when  the  King  and  his  Coimcil  | 
shall  send  for  them,  to  treat  of  the  wants  of  the 
King  and  of  his  kingdom.     And  the  Common- 
alty shall  hold  as  established  that  which  these 
Twelve  shall  do."     Three  permanent  commit- 
tees of  barons  and  prelates ■nere  named  to  carry 
out  thework  of  reform  andadministration.   The 
reform  of  the  Church   was  left  to  the  original 
Twenty-four;  a  second  Twenty-four  negotiated 
the  financial  aids;  a  Permanent  Council  of  Fif- 
teen advised  the  King  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
Government.     The  complexity  of  such   an  ar- 
rangement was   relieved  by  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  each  of  these  committees  were  in 
great  part  the  same  persons.      The  Justiciar, 
Chancellor,   and  the  guardians  of  the  King's 
castles  swore  to  act  only  with  the  advice  and 
assent  of  the  Permanent  Council,  and  the  first 
two  great  officers,  with  the  Treasurer,  were  to 
give  account  of  their  proceedings  to  it  at  the 
end  of  the  j'car.     Sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed 
for  a  single  year  only,  no  doubt  by  the  Council, 
from  among  the  chief  tenants  of   the  county, 
and  no  undue  fees  were  to  be  exacted  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  their  court. 

A  royal  proclamation  in  the  English  tongue, 
the  first  in  that  tongue  since  the  Conquest 
which  has  reached  us,  ordered  the  observance 
of  these  Provisions.  The  King  was  in  fact 
helpless,  and  resistance  came  only  from  the  for- 
eign favorites,  who  refused  to  surrender  the 
castles  and  honors  which  had  been  granted  to 
them.  But  the  Twenty-four  were  resolute  in 
their  action ;  and  an  armed  demonstration  of 
the  barons  drove  the  foreigners  in  fiight  over 
sea.  The  whole  royal  power  was  now  in  fact 
in  the  hands  of  the  committees  appointed  by 
the  Great  Council.  But  the  measures  of  the 
barons  showed  little  of  the  wisdom  and  energy 
which  the  country  had  hoped  for.  In  October, 
1259,  the  'Knighthood  complained  that  the  barons 
had  done  nothing  but  seek  their  own  advantage 
in  the  recent  changes.  This  protest  produced 
the  Provisions  of  Westminster,  which  gave  pro- 
tection to  tenants  against  their  feudal  lords, 
regulated  legal  procedure  in  the  feudal  courts, 
appointed  four  knights  in  eacli  shire  to  watch 
the  justice  of  the  sheriffs,  and  made  other  tem- 
porary enactments  for  the  furtherance  of  jus- 


tice. But  these  Provisions  brought  little  fruit, 
and  a  tendency  to  mere  feudal  privilege  showed 
itself  in  an  exemption  of  all  nobles  and  prelates 
from  attendance  at  Ihe  Sherifii's  courts.  Their 
foreign  policy  was  more  vigorous  and  success- 
ful. All  further  payment  to  Rome,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  was  prohibited;  formal 
notice  was  given  to  the  Pope  of  England's  with- 
drawal from  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  peace  put 
an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  and  ne- 
gotiations on  the  footing  of  a  formal  abandon- 
ment of  the  King's  claim  to  Normandy,  Anjoii, 
JIaine,  Touiaine,  and  Poitou  ended  in  October, 
1259,  in  a  peace  wiih  France. 

This  peace,  the  triumph  of  that  English  policy 
which  had  been  struggling  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh  with  the  Continental  policy  of 
Henrj'  and  his  foreign  advisers,  was  the  ■«'ork 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  revolution  had 
doubtless  been  mainly  Simon's  doing.  In  the 
summer  of  1258,  while  the  great  change  was 
going  on,  a  thunderstorm  drove  the  Kingashe 
passed  along  the  river  to  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  where  the  Earl  was  then  sojourning. 
Simon  bade  Henry  take  shelter  with  him  and 
have  no  fear  of  the  storm.  The  King  refused 
with  petulant  wit.  "  If  I  fear  the  thunder,  I 
fear  you.  Sir  Earl,  more  than  all  the  thunder  in 
the  world."  But  Simon  had  probably  small 
faith  in  the  cumbrous  system  of  government 
wliich  the  Barons  devised,  and  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  he  was  brought  to  swear  to  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  which  embodied  it.  With 
their  home  government  he  had  little  to  do,  for 
from  the  autumn  of  1258  to  that  of  1259  he  was 
chiefly  busied  in  negotiation  in  France.  But  al- 
ready his  bleach  wiih  Gloucester  and  the  bulk 
of  his  fellow  councilors  was  marked.  In  the 
Lent  Parliament  of  1259  he  had  reproached 
them,  and  Gloucester  above  all,  with  faithless- 
ness to  their  trust.  "  The  things  we  are  treat 
ing  of,"  he  cried,  "  we  are  sworn  to  (  arry  out. 
With  such  feeble  and  faithless  men  I  care  not 
to  have  aught  to  do!"  The  peace  of  France 
was  hardly  signed  when  his  distrust  of  his  col- 
leagues was  verified.  Henry's  withdrawal  to 
the  French  court  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the 
formal  signature  of  the  treaty  was  the  signal 
for  a  reactionary  movement.  From  France  the 
King  forbade  the  summoning  of  a  Lent  Parlia- 
ment in  1260  and  announced  his  resumption  of 
the  enterprise  against  Sicily.  Both  acts  were 
distinct  breaches  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
but  Henry  trusted  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-Four.  Gloucester  was  in  open  feud 
with  Leicester;  the  Justiciar,  Hugh  Bigod,  re- 
signed his  office  in  the  spring;  and  both  of 
these  leaders  drew  cautiously  to  the  King. 
Roger  Mortimer  and  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk  more  openly  espoused  the  royal  cause, 
and  in  February  1260  Henry  had  gained  confi- 
dence enough  to  announce  that  as  the  barons 
had  failed  to  keep  their  part. of  the  Provisions 
he  should  not  keep  his. 

Earl  Simon  almost  alone  remained  unshaken. 
But  his  growing  influence  was  seen  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  supporter,  Hugh  Dcspenser, 
as  Justiciar  in  Bigod's  place,  ■nhile  his  strergtU 
was  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  King's  son 
Edward  to  his  side.  In  the  moment  of  the  revo- 
lution Edward  had  vehemently  supported  the 
party  of  the  foreigners.  But  he  had  s'n^orn  to 
observe  the  Provisions,  and  the  fidelity  to  his 
pledge  which  remained  througl)Out  his  life  the 
chief  note  of  his  temper  at  once  showed  itself. 
Like  Simon  he  protested  against  the  faithless- 
ness of  Ihe  barons  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
reforms,  and  it  was  his  strenuous  support  of  the 
petition  of  Ihe  knighthood  that  brought  about 
the  additional  Provisions  of  1259.  He  had  been 
brought  up  with  Earl  Simon's  sons,  and  with 
the  Earl  himself  his  relations  remained  friendly 
even  at  the  later  time  of  tlieir  fatal  hostilities. 
But  as  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  no  distrust  of 
Simon's  purpo.ses  or  policy.  His  adhesion  to  the 
Earl  recalled  Henry  from  France;  and  the  King 
was  at  once  joined  by  Gloucester  in  London 
while  Edward  and  Simon  remained  without  the 
walls.  But  the  love  of  father  and  son  proved 
too  strong  to  bear  political  severance,  and  Ed- 
ward's reconciliation  foiled  the  Earl's  plans. 
He  withdrew  to  the  Welsh  border,  where  fresh 
troubles  were  breaking  out,  while  Henry  pre- 
pared to  deal  his  final  blow  at  the  government 
which,  tottering  as  it  was,  still  held  him  in 
check.  Rome  had  resented  the  measures  which 
had  put  an  end  to  her  extortions,  and  it  was  to 
Rome  that  Henry  looked  for  a  formal  absolu- 
tion from  his  oath  to  observe  the  Provisions. 
In  June  1261  he  produced  a  Bull  annulling  the 
Provisions  and  freeing  him  from  his  oi>.Ui  iu  Eb 
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Parliament  at  Winchester.  The  suddenness  of 
the  blow  forbade  open  protest  and  Henry  quick- 
ly followed  up  his  victory.  Hugh  Bigod,  who 
had  surrendered  the  Tower  and  Dover  in  the 
spring,  surrendered  the  other  castles  he  held  in 
the  autumn.  Hugh  Despenser  was  deposed 
from  the  Jusliciarship  and  a  royalist,  Philip 
Basset,  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  news  of  this  counterrevolution  reunited 
for  a  moment  the  barons.  Gloucester  joined 
Earl  Simon  in  calling  an  autumn  Parliament 
at  St.  Albau's,  and  iu  summoning  to  it  three 
knights  irom  everv  shire  south  of  Trent.  But 
the  union  was  a  brief  one.  Gloucester  consent- 
ed to  refer  the  quarrel  with  the  King  to  arbitra- 
tion and  the  Larl  of  Leicester  withdrew  iu 
August  to  Frauce.  He  saw  that  for  the  wliile 
there  was  no  means  of  withstanding  Heury, 
even  in  his  open  defiance  of  the  Provisions. 
Foreign  soldiers  were  brought  iuto  the  land; 
the  King  won  back  again  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs.  For  eighteen  months  of  Ibis  new  rule 
Simon  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  But  his  long 
absence  lulled  the  old  jealousies  against  him. 
The  confusion  of  the  realm  and  a  fresh  out- 
break of  troubles  in  Wales  renewed  the  disgust 
at  Henry's  government,  while  his  unswerving 
faithfulness  to  the  Provisions  fixed  the  eyes  of 
all  Englishmen  upon  the  Earl  as  their  natural 
leader.  The  death  of  Gloucester  in  the  summer 
of  1263  removed  the  one  barrier  to  action;  and 
iu  the  spring  of  1263  Simon  landed  again  iu 
England  as  the  unquestioned  head  of  the 
baronial  party.  What  immediately  forced  him 
to  action  was  a  march  of  Edward  with  a  body 
of  foreign  troops  against  Llewelyn,  who  was 
probably  by  this  time  in  communication  if  not 
in  actual  alliance  with  the  Earl.  The  chief  op- 
ponents of  Llewelyn  among  the  Marcher  Lords 
were  ardent  supporters  of  Henry's  misgovern- 
nient,  and  when  a  common  hostility  drew  the 
Prince  and  Earl  together,  the- constitutional  po- 
sition of  Llewelyn  as  an  English  noble  gave 
formal  justification  for  co  operation  with  him. 
At  Whitsuntide  the  barons  met  Simon  Oxford 
and  finally  summoned  Henry  to  observe  the 
Provisions.  His  refusal  was  met  by  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Throughout  the  country  the  younger 
nobles  flocked  to  Simon's  standard,  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Gilbert  of  Clare,  be- 
came'his  warmest  supporter.  His  rapid  move- 
ments foiled  all  opposition.  While  Henry 
vainly  strove  to  raise  money  and  men,  Simon 
swept  the  Welsh  border,  marched  through 
Reading  on  Dover,  and  finally  appeared  before 
London. 

The  Earl's  triumph  was  complete.  Edward 
after  a  brief  attempt  at  resistance  was  forced  to 
surrender  Windsor  and  disband  his  foreign 
troops.  The  rising  of  London  in  the  cause  of 
the  barons  left  Henry  helpless.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph  the  Earl  saw  himself  anew 
forsaken.  The  bulk  of  the  nobles  again  drew 
towards  the  King;  only  six  of  the  twelve  barons 
who  had  formed  the  patriot  half  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1358,  only  four  of  the  twelve  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  at  that  date,  were 
now  with  the  Earl.  The  dread  too  of  civil  war 
gave  strength  to  the  cry  for  a  compromise,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  agreed  that  the 
strife  should  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
French  King.  Lewis  the  Ninth.  But  saint  and 
just  ruler  as  lie  was,  the  royal  power  was  in  the 
conception  of  Lewis  a  divine  thing,  which  no 
human  power  could  limit  or  fetter,  and  his  de- 
cision, which  was  given  in  January  1364.  an- 
ntiUed  the  whole  of  the  Provisions.  Only  the 
Charters  granted  before  the  Provisions  were  to 
be  observed.  The  appointment  and  removal  of 
all  officers  of  state  was  to  be  wholly  with  the 
King,  and  he  was  suffered  to  call  aliens  to  his 
councils  if  he  would.  The  Mise  of  Amiens  was 
at  once  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  crushing 
blow  as  it  was,  the  barons  felt  themselves  bouud 
by  the  award.  It  was  only  the  exclusion  of 
aliens— a  point  which  they  had  not  purposed  to 
submit  to  arbitration — which  they  refused  to 
concede.  Luckily  Henry  was  as  inflexible  on 
this  point  as  on  the  rest,  and  the  mutual  distrust 
prevented  any  real  accommodation. 

But  Henry  had  to  reckon  on  more  than  the 
baronage.  Deserted  as  he  was  by  the  greater 
nobles,  Simon  was  far  from  standing  alone. 
Throughout  the  recent  struggle  the  new  city 
governments  of  the  craft  gilds,  which  were 
.  known  by  the  name  of  "Communes,"  had 
sliown  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  cause. 
The  Queen  was  stopped  in  her  attempt  to  cs 
cape  from  tlie  Tower  by  an  angry  mob,  who 
drove  her  back  with  stones  and  foul  words. 
When  Henry  attempted  to  surprise  Leicester  in 


his  quarters  at  Southwark,  the  Londoners  burst 
the  gates  which  had  been  locked  by  the  richer 
burghers  against  him,  and  rescued  him  by  a 
welcome  into  the  city.  The  clergy  and  the 
universities  went  in  sympathy  with  the  towns, 
and  in  spite  of  the  taunts  of  the  royalists,  who 
accused  him  of  seeking  allies  against  the  nobili- 
ty in  the  common  people,  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm gave  a  strength  to  the  Earl  which  sustained 
him  even  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  struggle. 
He  at  once  resolved  on  resistance.  The  French 
award  had  luckily  reserved  the  rights  of  En- 
glishmen to  the  liberties  they  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  easy 
for  Simon  to  prove  that  the  arbitrary  power  it 
gave  to  the  Crown  was  as  contrary  to  the  Char- 
ter as  to  the  Provisions  themselves.  London 
was  the  first  to  reject  the  deci-siou;  in  March 
1364  its  citizens  mustered  at  the  call  of  the 
town-bell  at  Saint  Paul's,  seized  the  royal  offi- 
cials, and  plundered  the  royal  parks.  But  an 
army  had  already  mustered  in  great  force  at  the 
King's  summons,  while  Leicester  found  himself 
deserted  by  the  bulk  of  the  baronage.  Every 
day  brought  new-s  of  ill.  A  detachment  from 
Scotland  joined  Henry's  forces.  The  younger 
De  Monlford  was  taken  prisoner.  Northampton 
was  captured,  the  King  raised  the  siege  of 
Rochester,  and  a  rapid  march  of  Earl  Simon's 
only  saved  London  itself  from  a  surprise  by 
Edward.  But  betrayed  as  he  was,  the  Earl  re- 
mained firm  to  the  cause.  He  would  fight  to 
the  end,  he  said,  even  were  he  and  his  sons  left 
to  fight  alone.  With  an  army  reinforced  by 
15,000  Londoners,  he  marched  in  May  to  the 
relief  of  the  Cinque  Ports  which  were  now 
threatened  by  the  King.  Even  on  the  march 
he  was  forsaken  by  many  of  the  nobles  who 
followed  him.  Halting  at  Fletching,  in  Sussex, 
a  few  miles  from  Lewes,  where  the  royal  army 
was  encamped.  Earl  Simon  with  the  young  Earl 
of  Gloucester  offered  the  King  compensation 
for  all  damage  if  he  would  observe  the  Provis- 
ions. Henry's  answer  was  one  of  defiance,  and 
though  numbers  were  against  him,  the  Earl  re- 
solved on  battle.  His  skill  as  a  soldier  reversed 
the  advantages  of  the  ground;  marching  at 
dawn  on  the  14th  of  May  ke  seized  the  heights 
eastward,  of  the  town  and  moved  down  these 
slopes  to  an  attack.  His  men  with  white  crosses 
on  back  and  breast  knelt  in  prayer  before  the 
battle  opened,  and  all  but  reached  the  town  be- 
fore their  approach  was  perceived.  Edward, 
however,  opened  the  fight  by  a  furious  charge 
which  broke  the  Londoners  on  Leicester's  left. 
In  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  for  the  insult  to 
his  mother  he  pursued  them  for  four  miles, 
slaughtering  three  thousand  men.  But  he  re- 
turned to  find  the  battle  lost.  Crowded  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  heights  and  the  river 
Ouse,  a  space  broken  by  marshes  and  by  the 
long  streets  of  the  town,  the  royalist  center  and 
left  were  crushed  by  Earl  Simon.  The  Earl  of 
C'(u-nwall,  now  King  of  the  Romans,  who,  as 
the  mocking  song  of  the  victors  ran,  "  makede 
him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  post"  ("he  weened 
that  the  mill  sails  were  mangonels  "  goes  on  the 
sarcastic  ver.se),  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Henry 
himself  captured.  Edward  cut  his  way  into 
the  Priory  only  to  join  in  his  father's  surrender. 
The  victory  of  Lewes  placed  Earl  Simon  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  "Now  England  breathes 
in  the  hope  of  liberty,"  sang  a  poet  of  the  time; 
"  the  English  were  despised  like  dogs,  but  now 
they  have  lifted  up  their  head  and  their  foes 
are  vanquished."  But  the  moderation  of  the 
terms  agreed  upon  in  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  a  con- 
vention between  the  King  and  his  captors, 
shows  Simon's  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  The  question  of  the  Provisions  was 
again  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration;  and  a 
parliament  in  June,  to  which  four  knights  were 
summoned  from  every  county,  placed  the  ad- 
ministration till  this  arbitration  was  complete 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  council  of  nine  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Glou- 
cester and  the  patriotic  bishop  of  Chichester. 
Responsibility  to  the  community  was  provided 
for  by  the  declaration  of  right  in  the  body  of 
bnrons  and  prelates  to  remove  either  of  the 
Three  Electors,  w  ho  in  turn  could  displace  or 
appoint  the  members  of  the  Council.  Such  a 
constitution  was  of  a  different  order  from  the 
cumbrous  and  oligarchical  committees  of  1358. 
But  it  had  little  time  to  work  in.  The  plans  for 
a  fresh  arbitration  broke  down.  Lewis  refused 
to  review  his  decision,  and  all  the  schemes  for 
setting  fresh  judges  between  the  King  and  his 
people  were  defeated  by  a  formal  condemna- 
tion of  the  barons'  cause  issued  b3'*the  Pope. 
Triumphant  as  he  was  indeed  Earl  Simon's  diffi- 


culties thickened  eveiy  day.  The  Queen  with-, 
Archbishop  Boniface  gathered  an  army  ia 
France  for  an  invasion;  Roger  Mortimer  with 
the  border  barons  was  still  iu  arms  and  only 
held  in  check  by  Llewelyn.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  binding  terms  with  an  imprisoned 
King,  yet  to  release  Henry  without  terms  was 
to  reuew  the  war.  The  imprisonment  too  gave 
a  shock  to  public  feeling  which  thinned  the 
Earl's  ranks.  In  the  new  Parliament  which 
he  called  at  the  opening  of  1265  the  weakness  of 
the  patriotic  party  among  the  baronage  was 
shown  iu  the  fact  that  only  twenty -three  earls- 
and  barons  could  be  found  to  sit  beside  the- 
hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiastics. 

But  it  was  just  this  sense  of  his  weakness- 
which  prompted  the  Earl  to  an  act  that  has 
done  more  than  any  incident  of  this  struggle  to 
immortalize  his  name.  Had  the  strife  been 
simply  a  strife  for  power  between  the  king  and 
the  baron;\ge  the  victory  of  either  -nould  have 
been  equally  fatal  in  its  results.  The  success 
of  the  one  would  have  doomed  England  to  a 
royal  despotism,  that  of  the  other  to  a  feudal 
aristocracy.  Fortunately  for  our  freedom  the 
English  baronage  had  been  brought  too  low  by 
I  the  policy  of  the  kings  to  be  able  to  withstand 
the  crown  single-handed.  From  the  first  mo- 
j  ment  of  the  contest  it  had  been  forced  to  make 
its  cause  a  national  one.  The  summons  of  two- 
knights  from  each  county,  elected  in  its  county 
court,  to  a  Parliament  in  1254,  even  before  thai 
opening  of  the  struggle,  was  a  recognition  of 
the  political  weight  of  the  country  gentry  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  summons  of  four  knights- 
from  every  county  to  the  Parliament  assembled 
after  the  battle  of  Lewes.  The  Provisions  of 
I  Oxford,  in  stipulating  for  attendance  and  coun- 
I  sel  on  the  part  of  twelve  delegates  of  the  "  com- 
I  monalty,"  gave  the  fir.st  Indication  of  a  yet 
I  wider  appeal  to  the  people  at  large.  But  it  was 
the  weakness  of  his  party  among  the  baronage 
at  this  great  crisis  which  drove  Earl  Simon  to  a 
constitutional  change  of  mighty  issue  in  our- 
history.  As  before,  he  summoned  two  knights 
from  every  county.  But  he  created  a  new 
force  in  English  politics  when  he  summoned  tO' 
sit  beside  them  two  citizens  from  every  bor- 
ough. The  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  had  long  been  usual  in  the  county  courts 
when  any  matter  respecting  their  interest  was 
in  question;  but  it  was  the  writ  issued  by  Earl 
Simon  that  first  summoned  the  merchant  and 
the  trader  to  sit  beside  the  knight  of  the  shire, 
the  baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the  parliament  of 
the  realm. 

It  is  only  this  great  event  however  which  en- 
ables us  to  understand  the  large  and  prescient 
nature  of  Earl  Simon's  designs.  Hardly  a 
few  months  had  passed  a-way  since  the  victory 
of  Lewes  when  the  burghers  took  Iheir  seats 
at  Westminster,  yet  his  government  was  tot- 
tering to  its  fall.  We  know  little  of  the  Par- 
liament's acts.  It  seems  to  have  chosen  Simon 
as  Justiciar  and  to  have  provided  for  Edward's 
liberation,  though  he  was  still  to  live  under 
surveillance  at  Hereford  and  to  surrender 
his  earldom  of  Chester  to  Simon,  who  was 
thus  able  to  communicate  with  his  AVelsh 
allies.  The  Earl  met  the  dangers  from  with- 
out with  complete  success.  In  September  1364 
a  general  muster  of  the  national  forces  on  Bar- 
ham  Down  and  a  contrary  wind  put  an  end  to 
the  projects  of  invasion  entertained  by  tlie  mer- 
cenaries whom  the  Queen  had  collected  in 
Flanders;  the  threats  of  France  died  away  into 
negotiations;  the  Papal  Legate  was  forbidden 
to  cross  the  Channel,  and  his  bulls  of  excom- 
munication were  flung  into  the  sea.  But  the- 
diflicullies  at  home  grew  more  formidable  every 
day.  The  restraint  upon  Henry  and  Edward 
jarred  against  the  national  feeling  of  loyalty, 
and  estranged  the  mass  of  Englishmen  who  al- 
ways side  with  the  weak.  Small  as  the  patri- 
otic party  among  the  barons  had  been  from  the- 
first,  it  grew  smaller  as  dissensions  broke  out 
over  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  Earl's  justice 
and  resolve  to  secure  the  public  peace  told, 
heavily  against  him.  John  Giffard  left  him 
because  he  refused  to  allow  him  to  exact  ran- 
som from  a  prisoner,  contrary  to  the  agreement 
made  after  Lewes.  A  great  danger  opened- 
when  the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester,  though  en- 
riched with  the  estates  of  the  foreigners,  held- 
himself  aloof  from  the  Justiciar,  and  resented 
Leicester's  prohibition  of  a  tournament,  his 
naming  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castles  by  his- 
own  authority,  his  holding  Ed'ward's  fortresses. 
on  the  Welsh  marches  by  his  own  garrisons. 

Gloucester's  later  conduct  proves  the  wisdona 
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;f  I'eicestex^s  precautj^^ns     In  t^^^^^^^^^^    Par-  \  God^s  grace  "  the  soul  of  .he  great  patriot  passed   {be^^sbameful  ^i,^  ^„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Sn°\ifMi'    or£  'we'   ^f  th?-^^^^^^^^^  I      tL  triumphant  blare  of  trumpets  which  wel-    before  whom  they  had  trembled  so  long..     Th_e. 

™thahnin- at  the  crown.     Before  its  close  he    corned  the  rescued   King  into  Evesham,   "his    knights  around  bim  broke  out  at  the  tidi; 


dthdrew  tZ  his  own  lands  in  the  west  qnd  se-  '  men  weepmg  for  joy,  rang  out  in  bitter  con- 
■retlv  allied  himself  with  Roger  Mortimer  and  trust  to  the  mourniug  of  the  realm.  It  sound- 
he  Marcher  barons.  Ead  Simon  soon  followed  ed  like  the  announcement  of  a  reign  of  terror, 
lim  to  the  west,  taking  with  him  the  King  and  ,  The  rights  and  laws  for  which  men  had  todet: 


a  passionate  burst  of  fury,  and  clamored  for  the 

blood  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  his  son,  who 

were  prisoners  in  the  castle.     But  Simon  had 

enough  nobleness  left  to  interpose.     "  To  God 

"  ■  '        "  '  ■       .•  jjjchard  owned 

death." 

free. 

nchester  at 

i he  fortresses  of  Earl   Gilbert  in    uiam"organ  '  ter  of  Lynn  was  annulled;  London  was  marked  '  the  opening  of  September  and  its  mere  assem- 

,ue  loriiebses  ui   Xiiui   ^juucii.   lu    «         _o      i     _  „  .,•'. :.,i  „i.;.,„t  „f  u 'o  ,.o„,r„.i„^o   !bly  promised  an  end  to  the  reign  of  utter  law- 

ssness.     A  powerful  party,  too,  was  known  lo- 
in the  royal  camp  which,  hostile  as  it  had 


iffhen  Edward  suddenly  made  his  escape  from  ,  out  as  the  special  object  of  Henry  s  vengeance,  :  bly  p 

Hereford   and   joined   Gloucester  at    Ludlow,    and  the  farms  and  merchandise  of  its  citizens  ,  lessn. 

Phe   moment  had  been  skillfully  chosen,  and    were  seized  as  first  fruits  of  its  plunder.     The    exist 

fedward  showed  a  rare  ability  in  the  movements    darkness  whicli  on  that  fat.l  morning  hid  their    show 

w  whirli  he  took  advantao-e  of  the  Earl's  nosi-    books   from   the  monks  of   Evesham   as  they    Lngl  .  ,      ^    ,   ^. 

?on     Movin' raoidralon-theSev^^  sang  in  choir  was  hut  a  presage  of  the  gloom    was  sure  to  aid  its  efforts.     At^tbe  head  of  this. 

a?oucesteran°d  the  brid°es^ac^^^^^  ^l.ich  fell  on  the  reli^rious  houses.    From  Ram     party  stood  the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester   Gil- 

'illred  IheThU  by '^riclTeirest'e:-  str^^ve  t^o  '  sey,  frim  Evesham,  from   St._  Albau'si-ose  the    ben  of  c  are    to  whose  action  ahove  al    the 


jstroy 

iiim  olf    altogether 


from   Eno?  nd       Bv   this  '  der  of  monk  and  burgess  was  litlle  to  the  vast  I  stood  Edward  himself.     The  passion  for  law, 

iced  himself  between  the  1  sentence  of  contiscalion  which  tlie  mere  fact  of  the  instinct  of  good  government.which  were  to 

Pirl  nnd  his  son  Simon   who  was  advancinn-    rebellion  was  held  to  have  passed  on  all  the  ad-  make  his  reign  so  memorable  in  our  history 

from  t^ie  east  °o  his  father's  relief      Tu?n  nS    herents  of  Earl  Simon.     To  "  disinherit "  the>e  had  declared  themselves  from  the  first.  He  had 

acidly  on  this  second  force  Idw^^^^  siirpS    of  their  lands  was  to  confiscate  half  the  estates  sided  with   the   barons   at  the  outset  of  their 

.  a   K\.nihvorth  and  drov^fw  th  hea^^  of  the  landed  gentry  of  England;  but   the  hot-  struggle  with  Henry;  he  had  striven  to  keep  his 

with^  t"e  walls  of  the^  ter  royalists  declared   them  disinherited,   and  father  true  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford     It  was 
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was  more  thao  compensated  by  Ihe  opportunity 
which  his  absence  gave  to  the  Earl  of  breaking 
the  line  of  the  Severn.  Taken  by  surprise  and 
isolated  as  he  was.  Simon  had  been  forced  to 
seek  for  aid  and  troops  in  aa  avowed  alliance 
with  Llewelyn,  and  it  was  with  Welsh  rein 
forcements  that  he  turned  to  the  east.  But  the 
seizure  of  his  ships  and  of  the  bridges  of  the 
■Severn  held  him  a  prisoner  in  Edward's  grasp, 
and  a  fierce  attack  drove  him  back,  with  broken 
and  starving  forces,  into  the  Welsh  hills.  In 
utter  despair  he  struct  northward  to  Hereford, 
but  the  absence  of  Edward  now  enabled  him  on 
the  2d  of  August  to  throw  his  troops  in  boats 
across  the  Severn  below  Worcester.  TLe  news 
jdrew  Edward  quickly  back  in  a  fruitless  coun 
iter-march  to  the  river,  for  the  Earl  had  already 
ireached  Evesham  by  a  long  night  march  on  the 
imorning  of  the  4th.  while  his  son,  relieved  in 
turn  by  Edward's  counter  march,  had  pushed  in 
the  same  night  to  the  little  town  of  Alcester. 
The  two  armies  were  now  but  some  ten  miles 
apart,  and  their  junction  seemed  secured.  But 
ihoth  were  spent  wilh  long  marching,  and  while 
the  Earl,  listening  reluctantly  to  the  request  of 
I  the  King  who  accompanied  him,  halted  at  Eves 
iham  for  mass  and  dinner,  the  army  of  the 
younger  Simon  halted  for  the  same  purpose  at 
1  Alcester. 

"Those  two    dinners    doleful  were,    alas!" 
sings   Robert  of  Gloucester;   for  through   the 
same  memorable  night  Edward  was  hurrying 
hack  from  the  Severn  by  country  cross  lanes  to 
seize  the  fatal  gap  that  lay  between  them.     As 
morning  broke  his  army  lay  across  the  road  that 
led  northward  from  Evesham  to  Alcester.  Eves 
ham  lies  in  a  loop  of  the  river  Avon  where  it 
bends  to  the  south;  and  a  height  on  which  Ed 
ward  ranged  his  troops  closed  tlie  one  outlet 
;  from  it  save  across  the  river.     But  a  force  had 
been  thrown  over  the  river  under  Mortimer  to 
seize  the  bridges,  and  all  retreat  was  thus  finally 
cut  off.    The  approach  of  Edward's  army  called 
■  Simon  to  the  front,  and  for  a  moment  he  took    Henry  was  quick  to  lavish  their  lands  away  on 
i  it  for  his  son's.     Though  the  hope  soon  died    favorites  and  foreigners.     The  very  chroniclers 
away  a  touch  of  soldierly  pride  moved  him  as  ;  of  their  party  recall  the  pillage  with   shame. 
he  recosinized  in  the  orderly  advance  of  his  en  |  But  all  thought  of  resistance  lay  hushed  in  a 
emies  a  proof  of  his  own  trainidg.     "  By  the  I  general  terror.     Even  the  younger  Simon  "  saw 
arm  of  St.  James."  he  cried.  "  they  come  on  in  1  no  other  rede"  tlian   to  release   bis  prisoners, 
wise   fashion,  but   it  was  from   me  that  they  |  His  army,  after  finishing  its  meal,  was  again  on 
learnt  it."     A  glance  however  satisfied  him  of  ;  its  march  to  join  the   Earl   when   the  news  of 
the  hopelessness  of  a  struggle;  it  was  impossible  j  his  defeat  met  it,  heralded  by  a  strange  dark 
for  a  handful  of  horsemen  with  a  mob  of  half     ness  that,  rising  suddenly  in  tbe  north  west  and 
;  armed    Welshmen    to    resist    the    disciplined  [  following  as  it  were  on  Edward's  track,  served 
:   kniu-hthood  of  the  roval  army.     "  Let  us  com   i  to  shroud  the  mutilations  and   horrors  of  the 
mend  our  souls  to  God,"  Simon  said  to  the  little  [battle-field.     The  news  was  soon  fatally  con 
group   around  him,  "for  our  bodies   are  the  i  firmed.     Simon  himself  could  see  from  afar  his 

•  foe's  "     He  bade  Hugh  Despenser  and  the  rest  ;  father's  head  borne  off  on  a  spearpoint  to  be 
of   his  comrades   fly   from   the   field.     "  If  he    mocked  at  Wigmore.    But  the  pursuit  streamed 

•  died,"  was  the  noble  answer,  "  they  had  no  will    away   southward   and   westward   through   the 
:   to  live."     In  three  hours  the  butchery  was  over.  |  streets  of  Tewkesbury,  heaped  vfith  coipses  of 

The  Welsh  fled  at  the  first  onset  like  sheep,  and  ,  the  panic-struck  Welshmen,  whom  the   towns 


only  when  the  figure  of  Earl  Simon  seemed  to 
tower  above  that  of  Henry  himself,  when  the 
Crown  seemed  falling  into  bondage,  that  Ed- 
ward passed  to  the  royal  side;  and  now  that  the 
danger  which  he  dreaded  was  over  he  returned 
to  his  older  attitude.  In  the  first  flush  of  vie 
tory.  while  the  doom  of  Simon  was  as  yet 
unknown.  Edward  had  stood  alone  in  desiring 
his  captivity  against  the  cry  of  the  Marcher 
lords  for  his  blood.  When  all  was  done  he 
wept  over  the  corpse  of  his  cousin  and  play- 
fellow, Henry  de  Montfort.  and  followed  the 
Eari's  body  to  the  tomb.  But  great  as  was  Ed- 
ward's position  after  the  victory  of  Evesham, 
his  moderate  counsels  were  as  yet  of  little  avail. 
His  efforts  in  fact  were  met  by  those  of  Henry's 
second  son.  Edmund,  who  had  received  the 
lands  and  earldom  of  Eari  Simon,  and  whom 

,c,„.iiicu,  ..^v. -     the  dread  of  any  restoration  of  the  house  of 

■were  cut  ruthlessly  down  in  the  cornfields  and  j  men  slaughtered   without  pity;  and  there  was  i  De  Montfort  set  at  the  head  o^ '''^ ''  ''"^■':7?;\, 
gardens  where  they  sought  refuge.     The  little   no  attack  as  the  little  force  fell  back  through    ists.   .Nor  wsis  any  hope  of  model auont^o^oe 


group  of  knights  around  Simou  fought  desper  j  tbe  darkness  and  big  thunder  drops  iu  despair 
ately,  falling  one  by  one  till  the  Earl  was  left  ;  upon  Kenilworth.  "  I  may  hang  up  my  ax," 
alone.  So  terrible  v.'ere  his  sword  strokes  that  |  are  the  bitter  words  which  a  poet  attributes  to 
he  had  all  but  gained  the  hill  top  when  a  lance- I  their  leader,  "for  feebly  have  I  gone;"  and 
thrust  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground,  but  once  within  the  castle  he  gave  way  to  a  wild 
Simon  still  rejected  the  summons  to  yield  till  a  j  sorrow,  day  after  day  tasting  neither  meat  nor 
blow  from  behind  felled  him  mortally  wounded  ,  drink, 
to  the  ground.     Then  with  a  last  cry  of  "  It  is  '     He  was  roused  into  action  again  by  news  of 


found  in  the  Pariiament  which  met  in  Septem- 
ber 1265.  It  met  in  the  usual  temper  of  a  res- 
toration Pariiament  to  legalize  the  outrages  of 
the  previous  month.  The  prisoners  who  had  ^ 
been  released  from  the  dungeons  of  the  barons 
poured  into  Winchester  to  add  fresh  violence  to 
tbe  demands  of  the  Marchers.  The  wives 
of  the  captive  loyalists   and  the  widows  ot 
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the  slain  were  summoned  to  give  fresli  impulse 
to  the  reaction.  Their  place  of  meeting  added 
fuel  to  the  fiery  passions  of  the  throng,  for 
"Winchester  was  fresh  from  its  pillage  by  the 
younger  Simon  on  his  way  to  Kenil worth,  and 
its  stubborn  loyalty  must  have  been  fanned  into 
a  flame  by  the  losses  it  had  endured-.  In  such 
an  assembly  no  voice  of  nioileration  could  find 
a  hearing.  The  four  bishops  who  favored  the 
national  cause,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Lin- 
coln, of  Worcester  and  Chichester,  were  ex- 
cluded from  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  religious 
houses  were  summoned  for  the  mei«  purpose 
of  extortion.  Its  measures  were  but  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  violence  which  had  been  wrought. 
All  grants  madeduring  the  King's  "captivity" 
were  revoked.  The  house  of  De  Montfort  was 
hanished  from  the  realm.  The  charter  of  Lon- 
don was  annulled.  The  adherents  of  Earl  Simon 
were  disinherited  and  seizin  of  their  lauds  was 
given  to  the  King. 

Henry  at  once  appointed  commissioners  to 
survey  and  lake  possession  of  his  spoil  while  he 
moved  to  Windsor  to  triumph  in  the  humilia 
tion  of  London.  Its  m.iyor  and  forty  of  its 
chief  citizens  waited  in  the  castle  yard  only  to 
be  thrown  into  prison  in  spite  of  a  safe-con- 
duct, and  Henry  entered  his  capital  in  triumph 
as  into  an  enemy's  city.  The  surrender  of 
Dover  came  to  fill  his  cup  of  joy,  for  Richard 
and  Amaury  of  Montfort  had  sailed  with  the 
Earl's  treasure  to  enlist  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
it  was  by  this  port  that  their  force  was  destined 
to  land,  lint  a  rising  of  the  prisoners  detained 
there  compelled  its  surrender  in  October,  and 
"  the  success  of  the  royalists  seemed  complete,  i 
In  reality  their  difficulties  were  but  beginning.  | 
Their  triumph  over  Earl  Simon  had  been  a 
triumph  over  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
time,  and  religion  avenged  itself  in  its  own 
way.  Everywiiere  the  Earl's  death  was  looked 
upon  as  a  martyrdom;  and  monk  and  friar 
united  in  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  men  who 
fell  at  Evesham  as  for  soldiers  of  Christ.  It 
was  soon  whispered  that  Heaven  was  attesting 
the  sanctity  of  De  Montfort  by  miracles  at  his 
tomb.  How  great  was  the  effect  of  this  belief 
was  seen  in  the  efforts  of  King  and  Pope  to 
suppress  the  miracles,  and  in  their  continu- 
ance not  only  through  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First  but  even  in  the  days  of  his  successor. 
But  its  immediate  result  was  a  sudden  revival 
of  hope.  "Sigh?  are  changed  into  songs  of 
praise,"  breaks  out  a  monk  of  the  time,  "and 
the  greatness  of  our  former  joy  has  come  to 
life  again!"  Nor  was  it  in  miracles  alone  that 
the  "faithful,"  as  they  proudly  styled  them- 
selves, began  to  look  for  relief  "  from  the 
oppression  of  the  malignants."  A  monk  of  St. 
Albau'swho  waspenningaeulogyjof  Earl  Simon 
in  the  midst  of  this  uproar  saw  the  rise  of  a 
new  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  streets  of  the 
little  town.  In  dread  of  war  it  was  guarded 
and  strongly  closed  with  bolts  and  bars,  and 
refused  entrance  to  all  strangers,  and  above  all 
to  horsemen,  who  wished  to  pass  through.  The 
Constable  of  Hertford,  an  old  foe  of  the  towns- 
men, boasted  that  spite  of  bolts  and  bars  he 
would  enter  the  place  and  carry  off  four  of  the 
best  villeins  captive.  He  contrived  to  make  his 
way  in;  but  as  he  loitered  idly  about  a  butcher 
who  passed  by  heard  him  ask  his  men  how  the 
wind  stood.  "The  butcher  guessed  his  design  to 
burn  the  town,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
The  blow  roused  the  townsmen.  They  secured 
the  Constable  and  his  followers,  struck  off  their 
heads,  and  fixed  them  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  borough. 

The  popular  reaction  gave  fresh  heart  to  the 
younger  Simon.  Quittins  Kenilwortb,  lie  join- 
ed in  November  John  D'Eyvill  and  Baldewin 
"Wake  in  the  Isle  of  Axliolme  where  the  Disin- 
herited were  gathering  arms.  So  fast  did  horse 
and  foot  flow  in  to  him  that  Edward  himself 
hurried  into  Lincolnshire  to  meet  this  new 
danger.  He  saw  that  the  old  strife  was  just 
breaking  out  again.  Tlie  garrison  of  Kenil- 
wortb scoured  tlie  country;  the  men  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  putting  wives  and  children  on 
board  their  barks,  swept  the  Channel  and  har- 
ried the  coasts;  while  Llewelyn, who  had  brought 
about  tlie  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  a  raid 
upon  Chester,  butchered  the  forces  sent  against 
him  and  was  master  of  the  border.  The  one 
thing  needed  to  link  the  force  of  resistance 
together  was  a  head,  and  such  a  head  the 
appearance  of  Simon  at  Axholme  seemed 
to  promise.  But  Edward  was  resolute  in  his 
plan  of  conciliation  Arriving  before  the 
camp  at  the  close  of  1365,  he  at  once  entered 
into  negotiations  with  hia  cousin,  and  prevailed 


on  him  to  quit  the  island  and  appear  before  the 
King.  Richard  of  Cornwall  welcomed  Simon 
at  the  court,  he  presented  him  to  Henry  as  the 
savior  of  his  life,  and  on  his  promise  to  sur- 
render Kenilwortb  Henry  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Roger 
Mortimer  and  the  Marcher  lords  success  seemed 
to  be  crowning  this  bold  stroke  of  the  peace 
party  when  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  interposed. 
Desirous  as  he  was  of  peace,  the  blood  of  De 
Montfort  lay  between  him  and  the  Earl's  sons, 
and  the  safety  of  the  one  lay  in  the  ruin  of  the 
other.  In  the  face  of  this  danger  Earl  Gilbert 
threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  ultra- 
royalists,  and  peace  became  impossible.  The 
question  of  restitution  was  shelved  by  a  refer- 
ence to  arbitrators;  and  Simon,  detained  in 
spite  of  a  safe-conduct,  moved  in  Henry's  train 
at  Christmas  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Kenil- 
wortb which  had  been  stipulated  as  llfc  price 
of  his  full  reconciliation  with  the  King.  But 
hot  blood  was  now  stirred  again  on  both  sides. 
The  garrison  replied  to  the  royal  summon?  by 
a  refusal  to  surrender.  They  had  received  ward 
of  the  castle,  they  said,  not  from  Simim  but 
from  the  Countess,  and  to  none  but  her  would 
they  give  it  up.  The  refusal  was  not  likely 
to  make  Simon's  position  an  easier  one.  On 
his  return  to  London  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tors bound  him  to  quit  the  realm  and  not  to 
return  save  with  the  assent  of  King  and  baron- 
age when  all  were  at  peace.  He  remained  for 
awhile  in  free  custody  at  London:  but  warn- 
ings that  he  was  doomed  to  lifelong  imprison- 
ment drove  him  to  flight,  and  he  finally  sought 
a  refuge  over  sea. 

His  escape  set  England  again  on  fire.  Llewe- 
lyn wasted  the  border;  the  Cinque  Ports  held 
the  sea;  the  garrison  of  Kenilwortli  pushed 
their  raids  as  far  as  Oxford;  Baldewin  Wake 
with  a  band  of  the  Disinherited  threw  himself 
into  the  woods  and  harried  the  eastern  counties; 
Sir  Adam  Gurdon,  a  knight  of  gigantic  size  and 
renowned  prowess,  wasted  with  a  smaller  party 
the  shires  of  the  .south.  In  almost  every  coun- 
ty bands  of  outlaws  were  seeking  a  livelihood 
in  rapine  and  devastation,  while  the  royal  treas- 
ury stood  empty  and  the  enormous  fine  im- 
posed upon  London  had  been  swept  into  the 
coffers  of  French  usurers.  But  a  stronger  band 
than  the  King's  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  Edward  met  his  assailants  with  untiring 
energy.  King  Richard's  son,  Henry  of  Al- 
maine,  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  the  north; 
Mortimer  hurried  to  hold  the  Welsh  border; 
Edmund  was  dispatched  to  Warwick  to  hold 
Kenilwortb  in  clieck;  while  Edward  himself 
marched  at  the  opening  of  March  to  the  south. 
The  Berkshire  woods  were  soon  cleared,  and  at 
Whitsuntide  Edward  succeeded  in  dispersing 
Adam  Gurdon's  band  and  in  capturing  its  re- 
nowned leader  in  single  combat.  The  last  blow 
was  already  given  to  the  rising  in  the  north, 
where  Henry  of  Almaine  surprised  the  Disin- 
herited at  Chesterfield  and  took  their  leader,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  his  bed.  Though  Edmund 
had  done  little  but  hold  the  Kenilwortb  knights 
in  check,  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  now  enabled  the  royal  ai  my  to  besiege 
it  in  force.  But  the  King  was  penniless,  and 
the  Parliament  which  he  called  to  replenish  his 
treasury  in  August  showed  the  resolve  of  the 
nation  that  the  sirife  should  cease.  They  would 
first  establish  peace,  if  peace  were  possible 
they  said,  and  then  answer  the  King's  demand. 
Twelve  commissioners,  with  Earl  Gilbert  at 
their  head,  were  appointed  on  Henry's  as- 
sent to  arrange  terms  of  reconciliation.  They 
at  once  decided  that  none  should  be  utterly  dis- 
inlierited  for  their  part  in  the  troubles,  but  that 
liberty  of  redemption  should  be  left  open  to 
all.  Furious  at  the  prospect  of  being'  forced 
to  disgorge  their  spoil,  Mortimer  and  the  ultra- 
royalists  broke  out  in  mad  threats  of  violence, 
even  against  the  life  of  the  Papal  legate  who 
had  pressed  for  the  reconciliation.  But  the 
power  of  the  ultra-royalists  was  over.  The 
general  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  the 
clamor  of  a  faction,  and  Mortimer's  rout  at 
j  Brecknock  by  Llewelyn,  the  one  defeat  that 
checkered  the  tide  of  success,  had  damaged 
that  leader's  influence.  Backed  by  Edward 
and  Earl  Gilbert,  the  legate  met  their  opposition 
by  a  threat  of  excommunication,  and  Mortimer 
withdrew  sullenly  from  the  camp.  Fresh 
trouble  in  the  country  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely  by  a  band  of  the  Disinherited  quick- 
ened the  labors  of  the  Twelve.  At  the  close 
I  of  September  they  pronounced  their  award,  re- 
i  storing  their  lands  to  all  who  made  submission 
on  a  graduated  scale  of  redemption,  promising 


indemnity  for  all  wrongs  done  during  the 
troubles,  and  leaving  the  restoration  of  the  bouse 
of  De  Montfort  to  the  royal  will.  But  to  these 
provisions  were  added  an  emphatic  demand 
that  "the  King  fully  keep  and  observe  those 
liberties  of  the  Church,  charters  of  liberties, 
and  forest  charters,  which  he  is  expressly  and 
by  his  own  mouth  bound  to  preserve  and  keep. " 
"  Let  the  King,"  they  add,  "establish  on  a  last 
ing  foundation  those  concessions  which  be  has 
hitherto  made  of  his  own  will  and  not  on  com 
pulsion,  and  tho.?e  needful  ordinances  which 
have  been  devised  by  his  subjects  and  by  hia 
own  good  pleasure." 

With  this  Award  the  struggle  came  to  an  end. 
The  garrison  of  Kenilwortb  held  out  indeed  till 
November,  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  Ban  waa 
only  secured  when  Earl  Gilbert  in  the  opening 
of  the  following  year  suddenly  appeared  in  arms 
and  occupied  London.  But  the  Earl  was  satis- 
fied, the  Disinherited  were  at  last  driven  from 
Ely,  and  Llewelyn  was  brought  to  submission 
by  the  appearance  of  an  army  at  Shrewsbury, 
All  was  over  by  the  close  of  1267.  His  father's 
age  and  weakness,  his  own  brilliant  military 
successes,  left  Edward  practically  in  possession, 
of  the  royal  power;  and  his  influence  at  once 
made  itself  felt.  There  was  no  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  the  misrule  of  Henry's  reign,  to  his  pro- 
jects of  continental  aggrandizement  or  internal 
despotism.  The  conslitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  which  the  Barons  had  fought  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Marlborough  which  assembled  in  No- 
vember 1267  renewed  the  provisions  by  which 
the  baronage  had  remedied  the  chief  abuses  of 
the  time  in  their  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  West 
minster.  The  appointment  of  all  officers  of  state 
indeed  was  jealously  reserved  to  the  crown 
But  the  royal  expenditure  was  brought  within 
bounds.  Taxation  was  only  imposed  with  the 
assent  of  thepreat  Council.  So  utterly  was  the 
land  at  rest  'that  Edward  felt  himself  free  to 
take  the  cross  in  1268  and  to  join  the  Crusade 
which  was  being  undertaken  by  St,  Lewis  of 
Fiance.  He  reached  Tunis  only  to  find  Lewis 
dead  and  his  enterprise  a  failure,  wintered  in 
Sicily,  made  his  way  to  Acre  in  the  spring  of 
1271,  and  spent  more  than  a  year  in  exploits; 
which  want  of  force  prevented  from  growing ; 
into  a  serious  campaign.  He  was  already'  on  his  - 
way  home  when  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  I 
in  November  1272  called  him  to  the  throne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDWARD  THE  FIRST. 
1272— l'ii07. 

In  his  own  day  and  among  his  own  subjects 
Edward  the  First  was  the  object  of  an  alpiost 
boundless  admiration.  He  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  national  King.  At  the  moment  when: 
the  last  trace  of  foreign  conquest  passed  awaj', 
when  the  descendants  of  those  who  won  and 
those  who  lost  at  Senlac  blended  forever  into 
an  English  people,  England  saw  in  her  ruler  no 
stranger  but  an  Englishman.  The  national 
tradition  returned  in  more  than  the  golden  hair 
or  the  English  name  which  linked  him  to  our 
earlier  Kings.  Edward's  very  temper  was 
English  to  the  core.  In  good  as  in  evil  he 
stands  out  as  the  typical  representative  of  the 
race  he  ruled,  like  them  willful  and  imperious, 
tenacious  of  his  rights,  indomitable  in  his 
pride,  dogged,  stubborn,  slow  of  apprehension, 
narrow  in  sympathy,  but  like  them,  too,  just 
in  the  main,  unselfish,  laborious,  conscientious, 
haugblily  observant  of  truth  and  .self-respect, 
temperate,  reverent  of  duty,  religious.  It  is 
this  oneness  with  the  character  of  his  people 
which  parts  the  temper  of  Edward  from  what 
had  till  now  been  the  temper  of  bis  house.  He 
iuheriled  indeed  from  the  Angevins  their  fierco 
and  passionate  wratli;  his  punishments,  when 
he  punished  in  anger,  were  without  pity;  and 
a  priest  who  ventured  at  a  moment  of  storm 
into  his  presence  with  a  remonstrance  dropped 
dead  from  sheer  fright  at  his  feet.  But  bis 
nature  had  nothing  of  the  hard  selfishness,  the 
vindictive  obstinacy  which  had  so  long  char- 
acterized the  house  of  Anjou.  His  wrath  pass- 
ed as  quickly  as  it  gathered;  and  for  the  most 
part  his  conduct  was  that  of  an  impulsive, 
generous  man,  trustful,  averse  from  cruelty, 
prone  to  forgive.  "  No  man  ever  asked  mercy 
of  me,"  he  said  in  his  old  age,  "  and  was  re- 
fused." The  rough  soldierly  nobleness  of  his 
nature  broke  out  in  incidents  like  that  at  Fal- 
kirk where  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground  among 
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his  men,  or  in  his  refusal  during  a  Welsh  cam-  i  fluence  of  St.  Lewis  and  his  successors,  that  the 
paign  to  drink  of  the  one  cask  of  wine  which  imperial  theories  of  tbe  Roman  Law  were 
had  been  saved  from  marauders.  "  It  is  I  who  brought  to  bear  upon  this  natural  tendency  of 
have  brought  you  into  this  strait,"  he  said  to  the  time.  When  the  "  sacred  majestv  "  of  the 
his  thirsty  fellow-soldiers,  "  and  I  will  have  no  ,  Csesars  was  transferred  by  a  legal  tict'ion  to  the 
advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  drink."  Beneath  '  royal  head  of  a  feudal  baronage  every  constitu- 
the  stern  imperiousness  of  his  outer  bearing  !  tional  relation  was  changed.  The '"' defiance  " 
lay  in  fact  a  strange  tenderness  and  sensitive-  i  by  which  a  vassal  renoun^ced  service  to  his  lord 
ness  to  affection.  Every  subject  throughout  j  became  treason,  his  after  resistance  "  sacrilege." 
his  realm  was  drawn  closer  to  the  King  who  '  Tliat  Edward  could  appreciate  what  was  sound 
■wept  bitterly  at  the  news  of  his  father's  "death  j  and  noble  in  the  legal  spirit  around  him  was 
though  it  gave  him  a  crown,  wbo.se  fiercest  !  shown  in  his  reforms  of  our  judicature  and  our 
burst  of  vengeance  was  called  out  by  an  insult  |  Parliament;  but  there  was  something  as  con 
to  his  mother,  whose  crosses  rose  as  memorials  j  genial  to  his  mind  in  its  detiniteness,  its  rigidity, 
of  his  love  and  sorrow  at  every  spot  where  his  |  its  narrow  technicalities.  He  was  never  willfully 
wife's  bier  rested.^"  I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  ^  unjust,  but  he  was  too  often  captious  in  his 
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life-time,"  wrote  Edward  to  Eleanor's  friend 
the  Abbot  of  Clugny;  "  I  do  not  cease  to  love 
her  now  she  is  dead."  And  as  it  was  with 
mother  and  wife,  so  it  was  with  his  people  at 
large.  All  the  self-concentrated  isolation  of 
the  foreign  Kings  disappeared  in  Edward.  He 
■was  the  first  Englisli  ruler  since  the  Conquest 
who  loved  his  people  with  a  personal  love  and 
craved  for  their  love  back  again.  To  his  trust 
in  them  we  owe  our  Parliament,  to  his  care  for 
them  the  great  statutes  which  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  la'ws.  Even  in  his  struggles  with 
her  England  understood  a  temper  which  was  so 
perfectly  her  own,  and  the  quarrels  between 
King  and  people  during  his  reign  are  quarrels 
where,  doggedly  as  they  fought,  neither  dis- 
putant doubted  for  a  moment  the  worth  or 
affection  of  the  other.  Few  scenes  in  our  his 
tory  are  more  touching  than  a  scene  during  tlie 


justice,  fond  of  legal  chicanery,  prompt  to  take 
advantage  oi  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  high 
conception  of  royalty  which  he  borrowed  from 
St.  Lewis  united  with  this  legal  turn  of  mind 
*n  the  worst  acts  of  his  reign.  Of  riglits  or 
liberties  unregistered  in  charter  or  roll  Edward 
would  know  nothing,  while  his  own  good  sense 
was  overpowered  by  the  majesty  of  his  crown. 
It  was  incredible  to  him  that  Scotland  should 
revolt  against  a  legal  bargain  which  made  her 
national  independence  conditional  on  the  terms 
extoited  from  a  claimant  of  her  throne;  nor 
could  he  view  in  any  other  light  but  as  treason 
the  resistance  of  his  own  baronage  to  an  arbi- 
trary ta.xation  which  their  fathers  had  borne. 

It  is  in  the  anomalies  of  such  a  character  as 
this,  in  its  strange  mingling  of  justice  and 
wrong-doing,  of  grandeur  anJ  littleness,  that 
I  we  must  look  for  any  fair  explanation  of  much 


long  contest  over  the  Cliarter,  when  Edward  i  that  has  since  been  bitterly  blamed  in  Edward's 


stood  face  to  face  with  his  people  in  Westmins 
ter  Hall  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  own 
ed  himself  frankly  in  the  wrong. 

But  it  was  just  this  sensitiveness,  this  open- 
ness to  outer  impressions  and  outer  influences. 


conduct  and  policy.  But  ■what  none  of  these 
anomalies  can  hide  from  us  is  the  height  of 
moral  temper  which  shows  itself  in  the  tenor  of 
his  rule.  Edward  was  every  inch  a  king;  but 
his  notion  of  kingship  was  a  lofty  and  a  noble 


that  led  to  the  strange  contradictions  which  ,  one.  He  loved  power;  he  believed  in  his  sov- 
meet  us  in  Edward's  career.  His  reign  was  a  I  ereign  rights,  and  clung  to  them  with  a  stub- 
time  in  which  a  foreign  influence  told  strongly  j  born  tenacity.  But  his  main  end  in  clinging  to 
•on  our  manners,  our  literature,  our  national  them  was  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Noiliing 
spirit,  for  the  sudden  rise  of  France  into  a  com-  }  better  proves  the  self-command  which  he  drew 
pact  and  organized  monarchy  was  now  making  from  the  purpose  he  set  before  him  than  his 
its  influence  dominant  in  Western  Europe.  The  I  freedom  from  the  common  siu  of  great  rulers — 
"  chivalry  "  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  j  the  lust  of  military  glory.  He  was  the  first  of 
Froissart,  that  picturesque  mimicry  of  high  our  kings  since  William  tbe  Conqueror  who 
sentiment,  of  heroism,  love,  and  courtesy  be-  combined  military  genius  with  political  ca- 
fore  which  all  depth  and  reality  of  nobleness  pacity;  but  of  the  warrior's  temper,  of  the  tem- 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  coarsest  ]  per  that  finds  delight  in  war,  he  had  little  or 
profligacy,  the  narrowest  caste-spirit,  and  a  l  none.  His  freedom  from  it  was  the  more  re- 
brutal  indifference  to  human  suffering  was  (  markable  that  Edward  was  a  great  soldier.  His 
specially  of  French  creation.  There  was  a  no-  [  strategy  in  the  campaign  before  Evesham 
bleness  in  Edward's  nature  from  which  the  j  marked  him  as  a  consummate  general.  Earl 
baser  influences  of  this  chivalry  fell  away.  His  j  Simon  was  forced  to  admire  the  skill  of  his  ad- 
life  was  pure,  his  piety,  save  when  it  stooped  to    vance  on  the  fatal  field,  and  the  operations  by 


the  superstition  of  the  time,  manly,  sincere, 
•while  his  high  sense  of  duty  saved  him  from 
the  frivolous  self-indulgence  of  his  successors. 
But  he  was  far  from  being  wholly  free  from  the 
taint  of  his  age.  His  passionate  desire  was  to 
be  a  mrdel  of  the  fashionable  chivalry  of  his 
day.  His  frame  -n'as  that  of  a  born  soldier — tall, 
deep-chested,  loug  of  limb,  capable  alike  of  en- 
durance or  action,  and  he  shared  to  tbe  full  his 


which  he  met  the  risings  that  followed  it  were 
a  model  of  rapidity  and  military  grasp.  In  his 
Welsh  campaigns  he  was  soon  to  show  a  tenacity 
and  force  of  will  which  wrested  victory  out  of 
the  midst  of  defeat.  He  could  head  a  furious 
charge  of  horse  as  at  Lewes,  or  organize  a  com- 
missariat which  enabled  him  to  move  army 
after  army  across  the  harried  Lowlands.  In  his 
old  age  he  was  quick  to  discover  the  value  of 


people's  love  of  venture  and  hard  fighting.  When  the  English  archery,  and  to  employ  it  as  a 
he  encountered  Adam  Gurdon  after  Evesham  he  |  means  of  victory  at  Falkirk.  But  master  as  he 
forced  him  single-handed  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  was  of  the  art  of  war,  and  forced  from  time  to 
the  opening  of  bis  reign  he  saved  his  life  by  !  time  to  show  his  mastery  in  great  campaigns, 
sheer  fighting  in  a  tournament  at  Challon.  It  j  in  no  single  instance  was  be  the  assailant.  He 
was  this  love  of  adventure  which  lent  itself  to  fought  only  when  he  was  forced  to  fight;  and 
the  frivolous  unreality  of  the  new  chivalry,  when  fighting  was  over  he  turned  back  quietly 
His  fame  as  a  general  seemed  a  small  thing  to   to  the  work  of  administration  and  the  making 


Edward  when  compared  to  his  fame  as  a  knight. 
At  his  "Round  Table  of  Kenilworth,"  a  bun 
dred  lords  and  ladies,  "clad  all  in  silk,"  re 
ne^n'cd  the  faded  glories  of  Arthur's  Court.  The 


of  l.-iws. 

War  in  fact  was  with  Edward  simply  a  means  ! 
of  carrying  out  the  ends  of  statesmanship,  and 
it  was  in  the  character  of  his  statesmanship  that 


false  air  of  romance  which  was  soon  to  turn  the  '  bis  real  greatness  made  itself  felt.  His  policy 
gravest  political  resolutions  into  outbursts  of  '  was  an  English  policy;  he  was  firm  to  retain 
sentimental  feeling  appeared  in  his  "  Vow  of  :  wliat  was  left  of  the  French  dominion  of  his 
the  Swan,"  ■when  rising  at  the  royal  board  he  :  race,  but  be  abandoned  from  the  first  all  dreams 
swore  on  the  dish  before  him  to  avenge  on  Scot-  .  of  recovering  the  wider  dominions  ■n'hich  his 
land  the  murder  of  Comyn.  Chivalry  e.xerted  !  grandfather  "had  lost.  His  mind  was  not  on 
on  him  a  yet  more  fatal  influence  in  its  narrow-    that  side  of  the  Channel,  but  on  this.     He  con 


mg  of  his  sympathy  to  the  noble  class  in  its  ex- 
clusion of  the  peasant  and  the  craftsman  from 
all  claim  to  pity.  "  Knight  without  reproach  " 
as  he  was,  he  looked  calmly  on  at  the  massacre 
of  the  burghers  of  Berwick,  and  saw  in  Will 
iam  Wallace  nothing  but  a  common  robber. 

The  French  notion  of  chivalry  had  hardly 
more  power  over  Edward's  mind  than  the 
French  conception  of  kingship,  feudality,  and 
law.  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  class  was  every- 
where hardening  customary  into  written  rights, 
allegiance  into  subjection,  loose  times  such  as 
commendation  into  a  definite  vassalage.  But  it 
was  especially  through  French  influence,  the  in- 


centrated  his  energies  on  the  consolidation  and 
good  government  of  England  itself.  We  can 
only  fairlv  judge  the  annexation  of  Wales  or  his 
attempt  to  annex  Scotland  if  we  look  on  his 
efforts  in  either  quarter  as  parts  of  the  same 
scheme  of  national  administration  to  which  we 
owe  his  final  establishment  of  our  judicature, 
our  legislation,  our  parliament.  The  character 
of  his  action  was  no  doubt  determined  in  great 
part  by  the  general  mood  of  his  age,  an  age 
whose  special  task  and  aim  seemed  to  be  that 
of  reducing  to  distinct  form  the  principles 
which  had  sprung  into,  a  new  and  vigorous  j 
life  during  the  age'-which  preceded  it.     As  the 


opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  an 
age  of  founders,  creators,  discoverers,  so  its 
close  was  an  age  of  lawyers,  of  rulers  such  as 
St.  Lewis  of  France  or  Alfonzo  the  Wise  of 
Castille,  organizers,  administrators,  framers  of 
■  laws  and  instiiutious.  It  was  to  this  class  that 
i  Edward  himself  belonged.  He  had  little  of 
creative  genius,  of  political  originality,  but  he 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  passion  for  order 
and  good  government,  the  faculty  of  organiza- 
tion, and  a  love  of  law  which  broke  out  even  in 
the  legal  chicanery  to  which  he  sometimes 
I  stooped.  In  the  judicial  reforms  to  which  so 
much  of  his  attention  was  directed  he  showed 
!  himself,  if  not  an  "Englisli  Justinian,"  at  any 
rate  a  clear-sighted  and  judicious  man  of  busi- 
t  ness,  developing  reforming,  bringing  into  a 
!  shape  which  has  borne  the  test  of  five  centuries' 
'  experience  the  institutions  of  his  predecessors. 
If  the  excellence  of  a  statesman's  work  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  duration  and  the  faculty  it  has 
shown  of  adapting  itself  to  the  growtli  and  de- 
j  velopment  of  a  nation,  then  the  work  of  Ed- 
I  ward  rises  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Our  law  courts  pre.serve  to  this  very  day  the 
'  form  which  be  gave  them.  Mighty  as  has  been 
the  growth  of  our  Parliament,  it  has  grown  on 
the  lines  which  he  laid  down.  The  great  roll  of 
English  Statutes  reaches  back  in  unbroken  series 
j  totheStatutesof  Edwa-^d.  Theroutineof  thefirst 
Henry,  the  administrative  changes  which  had 
'  been  imposed  on  the  nation  by  the  clear  head 
and  imperious  will  of  the  second,  were  trans- 
formed under  Edward  into  a  political  or>;aniza- 
tion  with  carefully-defined  limits,  directed  not 
by  the  King's  will  alone  but  by  the  political 
impulse  of  the  people  at  large.  His  social  leg- 
islation was  based  in  the  same  fashion  on  prin- 
ciples which  had  already  been  brought  into 
practical  working  by  Henry  the  Second.  It 
was  no  doubt  in  great  measure  owing  to  this 
practical  sense  of  its  financial  and  administra- 
tive value  rather  than  to  any  foresiglit  of  its 
political  importance  tliat  we  owe  Edward's  or- 
ganization of  our  Parliament.  But  if  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  commonly  associate  with  his 
name  owe  their  origin  to  others,  they  owe  their 
form  and  their  perpetuity  to  him. 

The  King's  English  policy,  like  his  English 
name,  was  in  fact  the  sign  of  a  new  epoch. 
England  was  made.  The  long  period  of  national 
formation  had  come  practically  to  an  end.  With 
the  reign  of  Edward  begins  the  constitution.al 
England  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  that  any 
chasm  separates  our  history  before  it  from  our 
history  after  it  as  the  chasm  of  the  Revolution 
divides  the  bistor}'  of  France,  for  we  have 
traced  the  rudiments  of  our  constitution  to  the 
first  moment  of  tbe  English  settlement  in  Brit- 
ain. But  it  is  with  these  as  with  our  language. 
The  tongue  of  Alfred  is  the  very  tongue  we 
speak,  but  in  spite  of  its  identity  with  modern 
English  it  has  to  be  learned  like  the  tongue  of  a 
stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  of 
Chaucer  is  almost  as  intelligible  as  our  own.  In 
the  first  the  historian  and  philologer  can  study 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  national 
speech,  in  the  last  a  school-boy  can  enjoy  the 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cre.ssidaor  listen  to  the  g.ay 
chat  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  a  knowledge  of  our  earliest  laws 
is  indispcn.sable  for  the  right  understanding  of 
later  legislation,  its  origin  and  its  development, 
while  theprinciplesof  our  Parliamentary  system 
must  necessarily  be  studied  in  the  Meetings  of 
Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest  or  the  Great 
Council  of  barons  after  it.  But  the  Parliaments 
which  Edward  gathered  at  the  close  of  his  reign 
are  not  merely  illustrative  of  the  history  of  later 
Parliaments,  they  are  absolutely  identical  with 
those  which  still  sit  at  St.  Stephen's.  At  the 
close  of  his  reign  King,  Lords,  Commons,  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  forms  of  public  adminis- 
tration, the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  all 
local  divisions  and  provincial  jurisdictions,  in 
great  measure  the  framework  of  society  itself, 
have  taken  the  shape  which  they  essentially  re- 
tain. In  a  ■word  the  long  struggle  of  the  consti- 
tution for  actual  existence  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  contests  which  follow  are  not  contests  that 
tell,  like  those  that  preceded  them,  on  the  actual 
fabric  of  onr  institutions;  they  are  simpiv  stages 
in  the  rough  discipline  by  which  England  has 
learned  and  is  still  learning  how  best  to  use  and 
how  wisely  to  develop  the  latent  powers  of  its 
national  life,  how  to  adjust  the  balance  of  its 
social  and  political  forces,  how  to  adapt  its  con- 
stitutional forms  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  time. 

The  ne\^s  of  his  father's  death  found  Edward 
at  Capua  in  the  opening  of  1373;  but  the  quiet 
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of  bis  realm  under  a  regency  of  which  Roger 
Mortimer  was  the  practical  head  left  liim  free 
to  move  slowly  homewards.  Two  of  his  acts 
■while  thus  jounieyiug  through  Italy  show  that 
his  miud  was  already  dwelling  on  the  state  of 
English  finance  and  of  English  law.  Hia  visit 
to  the  Pope  at  Orvieto  was'with  a  view  of  gain- 
ing permission  to  levy  from  the  clergy  a  tenth 
of  Iheir  income  for  the  three  coming  years, 
■while  he  drew  from  Bologna  its  most  eminent 
Jurist,  Francesco  Accursi,  to  aid  in  the  task  of 
legal  reform.  At  Paris  he  did  homage  to 
Philip  the  Third  for  his  French  possessions, 
and  then  turning  southward  he  devoted  a  year 
to  the  ordering  of  Gascony.  It  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  12^4  that  the  King  reached  England. 
But  he  iiad  already  planned  the  work  he 
had  to  do.  and  the  measures  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  1275  were  signs  of  the 
spirit  in  which  i^e  was  to  set  about  it.  Tlie 
First  Statute  of  Westminster  was  rather  a  code 
than  a  Statute.  It  contained  no  less  than  fifly- 
one  clauses,  and  was  an  attempt  to  summarize 
a  number  of  previous  enactments  contained  in 
the  Great  Charter,  the  Provisions  of  O.xford, 
and  the  Statute  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  to 
embody  some  of  the  administrative  measures  of 
Henry  the  Seccmd  and  his  son.  But  a  more 
pressing  need  than  that  of  a  codification  of  tlie 
law  was  the  need  of  areorganizalion  of  finance. 
While  the  necessities  of  the  C'lown  were  grow- 
ing with  the  widening  of  its  range  of  adminis- 
trative action,  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  ad- 
mitted of  no  corresponding  e.xpansion.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  our  history  the  outgoings 
of  the  Crown  were  as  small  as  its  income. 
All  local  expenses,  whether  for  justice  or 
road  making  or  fortress-building,  -were  paid 
hy  local  funds;  and  the  national  "  fyrd  " 
served  at  its  own  cost  in  the  field.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  king's  private  estates  with  the  pro- 
■visions  due  to  him  from  the  public  lands  scat- 
tered over  each  county,  whether  gathered 
by  the  King  himself  as  he  moved  over  his 
realm,  or  as  in  later  days  fixed  at  a  stated 
rate  and  collected  by  his  sheriff,  were  sufficient 
to  defray  thj  mere  expenses  of  the  Court.  The 
Danish  wars  gave  the  first  shock  to  this  sim- 
ple system.  To  raise  a  ransom  which  freed 
the  land  from  the  invader,  the  first  land- 
tax,  under  the  name  of  the  Danegeld,  was  laid 
on  every  hide  of  ground;  and  to  this  national 
taxation  the  Norman  kings  added  the  feudal 
burlhens  of  the  new  military  estates  created  by 
the  Conquest,  reliefs  paid  on  inheritance,  profits 
of  marriages  and  wardship,  and  the  three  feu- 
dal aids.  But  foreign  warfare  soon  exhausted 
these  means  of  revenue;  the  barons  and  bishops 
in  their  Great  Council  were  called  on  at  each 
emergency  for  a  grant  from  their  lands,  and  at 
each  grant  a  corresponding  demand  was  made 
by  the  King  as  a  landlord  on  the  towns,  as 
lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  royal  demesne. 
The  cessation  of  Danegeld  under  Henry  the 
Second  and  his  levy  of  scutage  made  little 
change  in  the  general  incidence  of  taxation:  it 
still  fell  wholly  on  the  land,  for  even  the  towns- 
men paid  as  holders  of  their  tenements.  But  a 
new  principle  of  taxation  was  disclosed  in  the 
tithe  levied  for  a  Cnlsadeatthe  close  of  Henry's 
reign.  Land  was  no  longer  the  only  source  of 
■wealth.  The  growth  of  national  prosperity,  of 
trade  and  commerce,  was  creating  a  mass  of 
personal  property  which  offered  irresistible 
temptations  to  the  Ansevin  financiers.  The 
old  revenue  from  landed  property  was  restricted 
and  lessened  by  usage  and  compositions.  Scu- 
tage was  only  due  for  foreign  campaigns; 
the  feudal  aids  only  on  rare  and  stated  occa- 
sions: and  though  the  fines  from  the  shire- 
courts  grew  with  the  growth  of  society  the  dues 
from  the  public  lands  were  fixed  and  incapable 
of  development.  But  no  usage  fettered  the 
Crown  in  dealing  with  personal  property,  and 
its  growth  in  value  promised  a  growing  revenue. 
From  the  close  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign 
therefore  thi?  became  the  most  common  form  of 
taxation.  Grants  of  from  a  seventh  to  a 
thirtieth  of  movables,  household-property,  and 
stock  were  demanded;  and  it  was  the  necessity 
of  procuring  their  assent  to  these  demands 
■which  enabled  the  baronage  through  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third  to  bring  a  financial  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Crown. 

But  in  addition  to  these  two  forms  of  direct 
taxation  indirect  taxation  also  was  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  The  right  of  the 
King  to  grant  licenses  to  bring  goods  into  or 
to  trade  within  the  realm,  a  right  springing 
from  the  need  for  his  protection  ffelt  by"  the 
Strangers  who  came  there  for  purposes  of  traffic, 


laid  the  foundation  of  our  taxes  on  imports. 
Those  on  exports  were  only  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  taxing  personal  property 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  How  tempt- 
ing this  source  of  revenue  was  proving  we  see 
from  a  provision  of  ihe  Great  Charter  which 
forbids  the  levy  of  more  than  the  ancient  cus- 
toms on  mercliants  entering  or  leaving  the 
realm.  Commerce  was  in  fact  growing  with 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  people.  The  crowd 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  date 
from  this  period  shows  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Christian  architecture  reached  its 
highest  beauty  in  the  opening  of  Edward's  reign ; 
a  reign  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster  and  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Salisbury.  An  English  noble  was 
proud  to  be  styled  "  an  incomparable  builder," 
while  some  traces  of  the  art  which  was  rising 
into  life  across  the  Alps  flowed  in,  it  may  be, 
with  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  whom  the  Papacy 
forced  on  the  English  Church.  The  shrine  of 
the  Confessor  at  Westminster,  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment beside  the  altar  of  the  abbey,  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  its  chapterhouse  remind  us 
of  the  schools  which  were  springing  up  under 
Giotto  and  the  Pisaus.  But  the  wealth  which 
this  art  progress  shows  drew  trade  to  English 
shores.  England  was  as  yet  simply  an  agri- 
cultural country.  Gascony  sent  her  wines;  her 
linens  were  furnished  by  the  looms  of  Ghent 
and  Liege;  Genoese  vessels  brought  to  her  fairs 
the  silks,  the  velvets,  the  glass  of  Italy.  In  the 
barks  of  the  Hanse  merchants  came  fur  and 
amber  from  the  Baltic,  herrings,  pitch,  timber, 
and  naval  stores  from  the  countries  of  the 
north.  Spain  sent  us  iron  and  war  horses. 
Milan  sent  armor.  The  great  Venetian  mer- 
chant-galleys touched  the  southern  coasts 
and  left  in  our  ports  the  dates  of  Egypt, 
the  figs  and  currants  of  Greece,  the  silk 
of  Sicily,  the  sugar  of  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
the  spices  of  the  Eastern  seas.  Capital  too- 
came  from  abroad.  The  bankers  of  Florence 
and  Lucca  were  busy  with  loans  to  the  court  or 
vast  contracts  with  the  wool-growers.  The 
bankers  of  Cahors  had  already  dealt  a  death- 
blow to  the  usury  of  the  Jew.  Against  all  this 
England  had  few  exports  to  set.  The  lead  sup- 
plied by  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  the  salt  of  the 
Worcestershire  spiings,  the  iron  of  the  Weald, 
were  almost  wholly  consumed  at  home.  The 
one  metal  export  of  any  worth  was  that  of  tin 
from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  was  fast  becoming  a  main  ele- 
ment of  the  nation's  wealth.  Flanders,  the 
great  manufacturing  country  of  the  time,  lay 
fronting  our  eastern  coast;  and  with  this  mar 
ket  close  at  liand  the  pastures  of  England  found 
more  and  more  profit  in  the  supply  of  wool. 
The  Cistercian  order  which  possessed  vast 
ranges  of  moorland  in  Yorkshire  became  fa- 
mous as  wool-growers;  and  their  wool  had  been 
seized  for  Richard's  ransom.  The  Florentine 
merchants  were  developing  this  trade  by  their 
immense  contracts;  we  find  a  single  con\pany 
of  merchants  contracting  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Cistercian  wool  throughout  the  year.  It 
was  after  counsel  with  the  Italian  bankers  that 
j  Edward  devised  his  scheme  for  drawing  a  per- 
manent revenue  from  this  source.  In  the  Par- 
j  liament  of  1375  he  obtained  the  grant  of  half  a 
mark,  or  six  shillings  and  eightpesce,  on  each 
sack  of  wool  exported;  and  Miis  grant,  a  grant 
memorable  as  forming  the  first  legal  foundation 
of  our  customs-revenue,  at  once  relieved  the 
I  necessities  of  the  Crown. 

The  grant  of  the  wool  tax  enabled  Edward  in 
[  fact  to  deal  with   the  great  difliculty  of  his 
I  realm,     The  troubles  of  the  Baron's  war,  the 
need  which  Earl  Simon  felt  of  Llewelyn's  alli- 
ance to  hold  in  check  the  Marcher-barons,  had 
j  all  but  shaken  off  from  Wales  the  last  traces  of 
I  dependence.      Even    at  the  close  of    the   war 
the  threat  of  an  attack  from  the  now   united 
]  kingdom,  only  forced  Llewelyn  to  submission 
;  on  a  practical  acknowledgment  of   his  sover- 
eignty.    Although  the  title  which  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwerth  claimed  of  Prince  of  North  Wales  was 
recognized  by  the  English  court  in  the  earlier 
[  days  of   Henry  the   Third,  it  was  withdrawn 
after    1229   and    its  claimant   known   only   as 
I  Prince  of  Aberffraw.     But  the  loftier  title  of 
j  Prince  of  Wales  which  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd 
assuined  in  1256  was  formally  conceded  to  him 
in  1267,  and  his  right  to  receive  homage  from 
the  other  nobles  of  his  principality  was  formally 
sanctioned.     Near  however  as  he  seemed  to  the 
final  realization  of  his  aims,  Llewelyn  was  still 
a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  accession 
of  Edward  to  the  throne  was  at  once  followed 


by  the  demand  of  homage.  But  the  summons 
was  fruitless;  and  the  next  two  years  were 
wasted  in  as  fruitless  negotiation.  The  king- 
dom however  was  now  well  in  hand.  The  royal 
treasury  was  filled  again,  and  in  1277  Edward 
marched  on  North  'Wales.  The  fabric  of  Welsh 
greatness  fell  at  a  single  blow.  The  chieftains 
who  had  so  lately  sworn  fealty  to  Llewelyn  in 
Ihe  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  country 
deserted  him  to  join  his  English  enemies  in  their 
attack;  an  English  fleet  reduced  Anglesea;  and 
the  Prince  was  cooped  up  in  his  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  forced  to  throw  himself  on  Edward's 
mercy.  With  characteristic  moderation  the 
conqueror  contented  himself  with  adding  to  the 
English  dominions  the  coast-district  as  far  as 
Conway  and  with  providing  that  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  should  cease  at  Llewelyn's 
death.  A  heavy  fine  w  hich  he  had  incurred  by 
his  refusal  to  do  homage  was  remitted,  and 
Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort 
whom  he  had  sought  as  his  wife  but  who  had 
been  arrested  on  her  way  to  him,  was  wedded 
to  the  Prince  at  Edward's  court. 

For  four  years  all  was  quiet  across  the  Welsh 
Marches,  and  Edward  was  able  again  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  work  of  internal  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  probably  to  this  time,  certainly  to 
the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  that  we  may  at- 
tribute his  modification  of  our  judicial  system,. 
The  King's  Court  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct tribunals,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  which 
took  cognizance  of  all  causes  in  whicli  the  royal 
revenue  was  concerned;  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  suits  between  private  persons;  and 
the  King's  Bench,  which  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  that  affected  the  sovereign  as  well 
as  in  "  pleas  of  the  crown  "  or  criminal  causes 
expressly  reserved  for  his  decision.  Each  court 
was  now  provided  with  a  distinct  staff  of 
judges.  Of  yet  greater  importance  than  this 
change,  ■which  was  in  effect  but  the  completion 
of  a  process  of  severance  that  had  long  been 
going  on,  ivas  the  establishment  of  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  side  by  side  with  that  of  a  common 
law.  In  his  reform  of  1178  Henry  the  Second 
broke  up  the  older  King's  Court,  which  had  till 
then  served  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the' 
severance  of  the  purely  legal  judges  who  had 
been  gradually  added  to  it  from  the  general 
body  of  his  councilors.  The  judges  thus- 
severed  from  the  Council  retained  the  name  and 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  "  Ihe  King's  Court," 
but  the  mere  fact  of  their  severance  changed  in 
an  essential  way  the  character  of  the  justice 
they  dispensed.  The  King  in  Council  wielded 
a  power  ■which  was  not  only  judicial  "nut  execu- 
tive; his  decisions  though  based  upon  custom 
were  not  fettered  by  it,  they  were  the  expres- 
sions of  his  will,  and  it  was  as  his  will  that 
they  were  carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  separate  bench  of  judges  had 
no  longer  this  unlimited  power  at  their  com- 
mand. They  had  not  the  King's  right  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  to  make  the  law 
for  the  redress  of  a  wrong.  They  professed 
simply  to  declare  what  the  existing  law  ■was, 
even  if  it  was  insufficient  for  the  full  purpose  of 
redress.  The  authority  of  their  decision  rested 
mainly  on  their  adhesion  to  ancient  custom  or 
I  as  it  was  styled  the  "  common  law  "  which  had 
j  grown  up  in  the  past.  They  could  enforce 
their  decisions  only  by  directions  to  an  inde- 
I  pendent  officer,  the  sheriff,  and  here  again  their 
j  right  was  soon  rigidly  bounded  by  set  form  and 
custom.  These  bonds  in  fact  became  tighter 
every  day,  for  their  decisions  were  now  begin- 
ning to  be  reported,  and  the  cases  decided  by 
one  bench  of  judges  became  authorities  for 
their  successors.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  state  of 
things  has  the  utmost  value  in  many  ways, 
whether  in  creating  in  men's  minds  that  imper- 
sonal notion  of  a  sovereign  law  which  exercises 
its  imaginative  force  on  human  action,  or  in 
furnishing  by  the  accumulation  and  sacrcdness 
of  precedents  a  barrier  against  the  invasion  of 
arbitrary  power.  But  it  threw  a  terrible  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  actual  redress  of  wrong. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  human  action  as 
civilization  advanced  outstripped  the  efforts  of 
!  the  law.  Sometimes  ancient  custom  furnished 
no  redress  for  a  wrong  which  sprang  from  mod- 
ern circumstances.  Sometimes  the  very  pedan- 
try and  inflexibility  of  the  law  itself  became  in 
individual  cases  the  highest  injustice. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  that  made 
men  cling  even  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
independent  existence  of  these  courts  to  the 
judicial  power  which  still  remained  inherent  in. 
the  Crown  itself.  If  liis  courts  fell  short  ia 
any  matter  the  duty  of  the  King  to  do  justice 
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to  all  still  remained,  and  it  was  this  obligation 
■which  was  recognized  in  the  provision  of  Henry 
the  Secoud  liy  which  all  cases  in  which  his 
judges  failed  lo  do  justice  were  reserved  for  the 
special  cognizance  of  the  royal  Council  itself. 
To  this  final  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Coun 
cil  Edward  gave  a  wide  development.  His  as 
sembly  of  the  ministers,  the  higher  permanent 
officials,  and  the  law  officers  of  Ihe  Crown  for 
the  first  time  reserved  to  itself  in  its  judicial 
capaciiy  the  correction  of  all  breaches  of  the 
law  which  the  lower  courts  had  failed  to  repress, 
whether  from  weakness,  partiality,  or  corrup- 
tion, and  especially  of  those  lawless  outbreaks 
of  the  moie  powerful  baronage  which  defied 
the  common  authority  of  the  judges.  Such 
powers  were  of  course  capable  of  terrible  abuse, 
and  it  shows  what  real  need  there  was  felt 
to  be  for  their  exercise  that  though  regarded 
wiih  jealousy  by  Parliament  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  Council  appears  to  have  been  steadily 
put  into  force  through  the  two  centuries  which 
followed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
it  took  legal  and  statutory  form  in  the  shape  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  its  powers  are 
still  exercised  in  out  own  day  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  But  Ihe  same 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  do  justice  where  its  courts 
fell  short  of  giving  due  redress  for  wrong  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  jurisdiclion  of  the  Chancel- 
lor. This  great  officer  of  Stale,  who  had  per- 
haps originally  acted  only  as  President  of  the 
Council  when  discharging  its  judicial  functions, 
acquired  at  a  very  early  date  an  independent 
judicial  position  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  by 
remembering  this  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancer)'  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the 
powers  it  gradually  acquired.  All  grievances 
of  the  subject,  especially  those  which  sprang 
from  the  misconduct  of  government  officials  or 
of  powerful  oppressors,  fell  within  its  cogni- 
zance as  they  fell  within  that  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil, and  to  these  were  added  disputes  respecting 
the  wardship  of  infants,  dower,  rent  charges,  or 
tithes.  Its  equitable  jurisdiclion  sprang  from 
the  defective  nature  and  the  technical  and  un- 
bending rules  of  the  common  law.  As  the  Coun- 
cil had  given  redress  in  cases  where  law  became 
injustice,  so  the  Court  of  Chancery  interfered 
without  regard  to  Ihe  rules  of  procedure  adopt- 
ed by  the  common  law  courts  on  the  petition 
of  a  party  for  whose  grievance  the  common  law 
provided  no  adequate  remedy.  An  analogous 
extension  of  his  powers  enabled  the  Chancellor 
to  afford  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident,  or 
abuse  of  trust,  and  this  side  of  his  jurisdiction 
was  largely  extended  at  a  later  time  by  the  re- 
sults of  legislation  on  the  tenure  of  land  by  ec- 
clesiastical bodies.  The  separate  powers  of  the 
Chancellor,  whatever  was  the  original  date  at 
which  they  were  first  exercised,  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  established  under  Edward  the 
First. 

What  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  such  as  these  by  the  Crown  and  its 
council  was  the  need  which  was  still  to  exist  for 
centuries  of  an  effective  means  of  bringing  the 
baronage  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  Consti- 
tutionally the  position  of  the  English  nobles  had 
now  become  esiablished.  A  King  could  no 
longer  make  laws  or  levy  taxes  "r  even  make 
war  without  their  assent.  The  nation  reposed 
in  them  an  unwavering  trust,  for  they  were  no 
longer  Ihe  brutal  foreigners  from  whose  violence 
the  strong  hand  of  a  Norman  ruler  had  been 
needed  lo  protect  his  subjects;  they  were  as  En- 
glish as  the  peasant  or  the  trader.  They  had 
won  English  liberty  by  their  swords,  and  the 
tradition  of  their  order  bound  them  to  look  on 
themselves  as  its  natural  guardians.  The  close 
of  Ihe  Barons'  War  solved  the  problem  which 
had  so  lonar  troubled  the  realm,  Ihe  problem 
how  to  insure  the  government  of  Ihe  realm  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Great 
Charter,  by  the  transfer  of  the  business  of  ad- 
niinisiration  into  the  hands  of  a  standing  com- 
miltee  of  the  greater  barons  and  prelates,  acting 
as  chief  oificers  of  slate  in  conjunction  with 
specially  appointed  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
The  body  thus  composed  was  known  as  the 
Continual  Council;  and  the  quiet  government  of 
the  kingdom  by  this  body  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  and  his 
son's  return  shows  how  effeclive  this  rule  of  the 
noble.'S  was.  It  is  significant  of  the  new  rela- 
tion which  they  were  to  strive  to  establish  be- 
tween themselves  and  tlie  Crown  that  in  the 
brief  which  announced  Edward's  accession  the 
Council  asserted  that  the  new  monarch  mounted 
his  throne  "by  the  will  of  the  peers."  But 
while  the  political  influence  of  the  baronage  as 


a  leading  element  in  the  whole  nation  thus 
steadily  mounted,  Ihe  personal  and  purely 
]  feudal  power  of  each  individual  baion  on  his 
'  own  estates  as  steadily  fell.  The  hold  which 
j  the  Crown  gained  on  every  noble  family  by 
I  its  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage,  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  ro_val  judges,  the  even  narrowing 
;  bounds  within  which  baronial  justice  saw  itself 
j  circumscribed,  the  blow  dealt  by  scutage  at 
their  military  power,  Ihe  prompt  intervention 
'  of  Ihe  Council  in  their  feuds,  lowered  the  no- 
I  bles  more  and  more  to  the  common  level  of  their 
j  fellow  subjects.  Much  j'et  remained  lo  be  done ; 
j  for  within  the  general  body  of  the  baronage 
there  existed  side  by  side  with  the  nobles  whose 
aims  were  purely  national  nobles  who  saw  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  royal  despotism  simply  a 
chance  of  setting  up  again  their  feudal  privi- 
leges; and  different  as  the  English  baronage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  from  a  feudal  nobUsse  like 
that  of  Germany  or  France  there  is  in  every  mil- 
itary class  a  natural  drift  towards  violence  and 
lawlessness.  Throughout  Edward's  reign  his 
strong  hand  was  needed  to  enforce  order  on  war- 
;  ring  nobles.  Great  earls,  such  as  those  of  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford,  carried  on  private  war;  in 
Shropshire  the  Earl  of  Arundel  waged  his  feud 
'  with  Fulk  Fitz  Warine.  To  the  lesser  and  poorer 
nobles  the  weallh  of  the  trader,  the  long  wain 
I  of  goods  as  it  passed  along  the  highway,  re- 
j  mained  a  tempting  prey.  Once,  under  cover  of 
a  mock  tournament  of  monks  against  canons, 
a  band  of  country  gentlemen  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing themselves  into  the  great  merchant 
fair  at  Boston;  at  nightfall  every  booth  was  on 
fire,  the  merchants  robbed  and  slaughtered,  and 
the  booty  carried  off  to  ships  which  lay  ready 
at  the  quay.  Streams  of  gold  and  silver,  ran 
the  tale  of  popular  horror,  flawed  melted  down 
the  gutters  to  the  sea;  "  all  the  money  in  Eng- 
land could  hardly  make  good  the  loss."  Even 
at  the  close  of  Edward's  reigu  lawless  bands  of 
"  trail-bastons,"  or  club  men.  maintained  them- 
selves by  general  outrage,  aided  the  couniry 
nobles  la  their  feuds,  and  wrested  money  and 
goods  from  the  great  tradesmen. 

The  King  was  strong  enough  to  face  and  im- 
prison the  warring  earls,  to  hang  the  chiefs  of 
the  Boston  marauders,  and  to  suppress  the  out- 
laws by  rigorous  commissions.  But  the  re- 
pression of  baronial  outrage  was  only  a  part  of 
Edward's  policy  in  relation  to  the  Baronage. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  to  carry  out  fhe 
political  policy  of  his  house,  a  policy  defined 
by  the  great  measures  of  Henry  Ihe  Second, 
his  institution  of  scutaire,  his  general  assize  of 
arms,  his  extensiou  of  the  itinerant  judicature 
of  the  royal  judges.  Forced  by  Ihe  first  to  an 
exact  discharge  of  their  military  duties  to  the 
Crown,  set  by  the  second  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  trained  equally  with  the  nobles  to  arms, 
their  judicial  tyranny  curbed  and  subjected  to 
the  King's  justice  by  the  third,  the  barons  had 
beeu  forced  from  their  old  standpoint  of  an 
isolated  class  lo  Ihe  new  and  nobler  position  of 
a  people's  leaders.  Edward  watched  jealously 
over  the  ground  which  the  Crown  bad  gained. 
Immediately  after  his  landing  he  appointed  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  judicial  franchises 
then  existing,  and  on  its  report  (of  which  the 
existing  "Hundred-Rolls"  are  Ihe  result)  itiner- 
ant justices  were  sent  in  1"278  to  discover  by 
what  right  these  franchises  were  held.  Tlie 
writs  of  "quo  warranto"  were  roughly  met 
here  and  tliere.  Earl  Warenne  bared  a  rusty 
sword  and  flung  it  on  the  justices'  table.  "This, 
sirs,"  he  said,  "  is  my  warrant.  By  the  sword 
our  fathers  won  Iheir  lands  when  they  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  by  the  sword  we 
will  keep  them."  But  the  King  was  far  from 
limiting  himself  to  the  mere  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  of  Henry  Ihe  Second.  Henry  had 
aimed  simply  at  lowering  the  power  of  the 
great  feudatories;  Edward  aimed  rather  at  neu- 
tralizing Iheir  power  by  raising  the  whole  body 
of  land-owners  to  the  same  level.  VVe  shall  see 
at  a  later  time  the  measures  which  were  the 
issues  of  this  policy,  but  in  Ihe  very  opening  of 
his  reigu  a  significant  step  pointed  to  the  King's 
drift.  In  the  summer  of  1378  a  royal  writ  or- 
dered all  freeholders  who  held  lands  to  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds  to  receive  knighthood 
at  the  King's  hands. 

Acts  as  significant  announced  Edward's  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  another  side  oi  Henry's 
policy,  that  of  limiting  in  the  same  way  the 
independent  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  He 
was  resolute  to  force  it  to  become;  thoroughly 
national  by  bearing  ils  due  part  of  the  common 
national  burdens,  and  to  break  ils. growing  de- 
pendence upon  Rome.     But  the  ecclesiastical 


body  was  jealous  of  its  position  as  a  power  dis- 
tinct from  the  power  of  Ihe  Crown,  and  Ed- 
ward's policy  had  hardly  declared  itself  when 
in  1279  Archbishop  Peckham  obtained  a  canon 
from  the  clergy  by  which  copies  of  the  Great 
Charter,  with  ils  provisions  in  favor  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  were  to  be  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  churches.  The  step  was  meant  as 
a  defiant  protest  against  all  interference,  and  it 
was  promptly  forbidden.  An  order  issued  by 
the  Primate  to  the  clergy  to  declare  to  their 
flocks  the  sentences  of  excommunication  di- 
rected against  all  who  obtained  roytd  writs  to 
obstruct  suits  iu  church  c<iurts,  or  who,  wliether 
royal  officers  or  no,  neglected  to  enforce  their 
sentences,  was  answered  in  a  more  emphatic 
way.  By  falling  into  the  "dead  hand"  or 
"mortmain"  of  the  Church  land  ceased  to 
render  ils  feudal  services;  and  in  1279  Ihe  Stat- 
ute "  de  Religiosis,"  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  "  of  Mortmain, "  forbade  any  further 
alienation  of  land  to  religiouj  bodies  in  such 
wise  that  it  should  cease  to  render  its  due  serv- 
ice to  the  King.  The  restriction  was  probably 
no  beneficial  one  to  the  countiy  at  large,  for 
Churchmen  were  the  best  landlords,  and  it  was 
soon  evaded  bj'  the  ingenuity  of  ihe  clerical 
lawyers;  but  it  marked  the  growing  jealousy  of 
any  attempt  to  set  aside  what  was  national 
from  serving  tlie  general  need  and  profit  of  the 
nation.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  stir  the 
clergy  lo  a  bilter  resentment.  But  Edward  re- 
mained firm,  and  when  the  bishops  proposed  la 
restrict  the  royal  courts  from  dealing  with, 
cases  of  patronage  or  causes  which  touched  the 
chattels  of  Churchmen  he  met  their  proposals 
by  an  instant  prohibition. 

The  resentment  of  the  clergy  had  soon  the 
means  of  showing  itself  during  a  new  struggle 
with  Wales.  The  persuasions  of  his  brother 
David,  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  previous 
war  but  who  deemed  his  desertion  insufficiently 
rewarded  by  an  English  lordship,  roused 
Llewelyn  to  a  fresh  revolt.  A  prophecy  of 
Merlin  was  said  to  promise  that  when  English 
money  became  round  a  Prince  of  Wales  should 
be  crowned  in  London;  and  at  this  moment  a 
new  ciiina.ge  of  copper  money,  coupled  with  a 
prohibition  to  break  the  silver  penny  into  halves 
and  quarters,  as  had  been  common!}'  done,  was 
supposed  to  fulfill  the  prediction.  In  1283 
Eiiward  marched  with  overpowering  streniith 
into  the  heart  of  AVales.  But  Llewelyn  held 
out  iu  Snowdon  with  the  stubbornness  of  de- 
spair, and  the  rout  of  an  English  force  which 
had  crossed  into  Anglesea  prolonged  the  con- 
test into  the  winter.  The  cost  of  tiie  war  fell 
on  the  King's  treasury.  Edward  had  called  for 
but  one  general  grant  through  the  past  eight 
years  of  his  rci.gn ;  but  he  was  now  forced  to 
appeal  to  his  people,  and  by  an  expedient  hither- 
co  without  precedent  two  provincial  Councils 
were  called  for  this  purpose.  That  for  Soul  hern 
En.gland  met  at  Northampton,  that  for  Norlhera* 
at  York;  and,cler!ry  and  lailj'  were  summoned, 
though  in  separate  session,  to  both.  Two 
knights  came  from  every  shire,  two  burgesses 
from  every  borough,  while  the  bisliops  brought 
their  archdeacons,  abbots,  and  the  p-oclors  of 
their  calhedral  clergy.  The  grant  of  the  laity 
was  quick  and  libtral.  But  both  at  York  and 
Northampton  the  clergy  showed  their  grudge 
at  Edward's  measures  b)'  long  delays  in  supply- 
ing his  Ireasury.  Pinched  however  as  were  his 
resources  and  terrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of 
his  army  through  the  winter  Edward's  firmness 
remained  unbroken;  and  rejecting  all  sugires- 
lions  of  retreat  he  issued  orders  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  new  army  at  Caermarthen  to  complete 
the  circle  of  investment  round  Llewelyn.  But 
the  war  came  suddenly  to  mu  end.  The  Prince 
sallied  from  his  mountain  hold  for  a  nnd  upon 
Radnorshire  and  fell  in  a  petty  skirmish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye.  With  him  died  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  race.  After  six  months  of 
flight  his  brother  David  was  made  prisoner; 
and  a  Parliament  summoned  at  Shrewsbury  in 
Ihe  autumn  of  1283.  lo  which  each  county  again 
sent  its  two  knights  and  twenty  horouglis  their 
two  buriiesses-,  sentenced  him  to  a  traitor'sdeath. 
The  submission  of  the  lesser  chieftains  soon 
followed;  and  the  couniry  was  secured  by  the 
building  of  strong  castles  at  Conwav  and  Caer- 
narvon, and  the  settlement  of  English  barons  on 
the  confiscated  soil.  The  Statute  of  Wales 
which  Edward  promulgated  at  Rhuddlan  in 
1284  proposed  to  introduce  English  law  and  the 
administration  of  justice  and  government  into 
Wales.  But  little  came  of  Ihe  attempt;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that 
the  country  was    actually  incorporated  with. 
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England  and  represented  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Wbiit  Edward  had  really  done  was  to 
break  the  Welsh  resistance.  The  policy  with 
•which  he  followed  up  his  victory  (for  the  "  mas- 
sacre of  the  bards"  is  a  mere  fable)  accom- 
plished its  end,  and  though  two  later  rebellions 
and  a  ceaseless  strife  of  the  natives  with  llie 
English  towns  in  their  midst  showed  that  the 
country  was  still  far  from  being  reconciled  to 
its  conquest,  it  ceased  lo  be  any  serious  danger 
to  England  for  a  hundred  years. 

From  the  work  of  conquest  Edward  again 
turned  lo  the  work  of  legislation.  In  the  midst 
of  his  struggle  with  AV ales  he  had  shown  bis 
care  for  the  commercial  classes  by  a  Statute  of 
Merchants  in  1283,  which  provided  for  the 
registration  of  the  debts  of  traders  and  for  their 
recovery  by  distraint  of  the  debtor's  goods  and 
the  imprisonment  of -his  person.  The  close  of 
the  war  saw  two  measures  of  even  greater  im- 
portance. The  second  Statute  of  Westminster 
which  appeared  in  1285  is  a  code  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  first,  amending  the  Statutes  of  Mort- 
main, of  Merton,  and  of  Gloucester  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  dower  and  advowson,  remodeling 
the  system  of  justices  of  assize,  and  curbing  ihe 
abuses  of  manorial  jurisdiction.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  greatest  of  Edward's  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  public  order.  The  Stat- 
ute of  Winchester  revived  and  leorganized  the 
old  institutions  of  national  police  and  national 
defense.  It  regulated  the  action  of  the  bun- 
drtjd,  the  duty  of  watch  and  ward,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  fyrd  or  militia  of  the  realm  as 
Henry  the  Second  had  molded  it  into  form  iu 
bis  Assize  of  Arms.  Every  man  was  bound  to 
hold  himjelf  in  readiness,  duly  armed,  for  the 
King's  service  in  case  of  invasion  or  revolt,  and 
to  pursue  felons  when  hue  and  cry  were  made 
after  them.  Every  district  was  held  responsible 
for  crimes  committed  within  its  bounds;  Ihe 
gates  of  each  town  were  to  be  shut  at  nightfall; 
and  all  strangers  were  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves  to  the  magistrates  of  any 
borough  which  they  entered.  By  a  provision 
which  illustrates  at  once  the  social  and  physical 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  all  brush- 
wood was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  within  a 
space  of  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
public  highway  as  a  security  for  travelers 
against  sudden  attacks  from  robbers.  To  en- 
force the  observance  of  this  act  knights  were 
appointed  in  every  shire  under  the  name  of 
Conservators  of  the  Peace,  a  name  which  as  the 
benefit  of  these  local  magistrates  was  more  sen- 
sibly felt  and  their  powers  were  more  largely 
extended  was  changed  into  that  which  they 
still  relaia  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  So  orderly 
however  was  the  realm  that  Edward  was  able 
in  1286  to  pass  over  sea  to  his  foreign  domin- 
ions, and  to  spend  the  next  three  years  in  re- 
forming their  government.  But  the  want  of 
his  jiuidiiig  hand  was  at  last  felt;  and  the  Par- 
li^iment  of  1289  refused  a  new  tax  till  the  King 
came  home  again.  ^ 

Ho  returned  to  find  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford  at  war,  and  his  judges  charged 
with  violence  and  corruption.  The  two  Earls 
were  brought  to  peace,  and  Earl  Gilbert  allied 
closely  to  the  royal.house  by  a  marriage  with  the 
King's  daughter  Johanna.  After  a  careful  in 
vesligalion  the  judicial  abuses  were  recognized 
and  amended.  Two  of  the  chief  justices  were 
banished  from  the  realm  and  their  colleagues 
impriscmed  and  fined.  But  these  administrative 
measures  were  only  preludes  to  a  ereat  legisla- 
tive act  which  appeared  in  1290.'  The  Third 
Statute  of  Westminster,  or,  to  use  the  name  l)y 
which  it  is  more  commonly  known,  the  Statute 
"  Quia  Emptores,"  is  one  of  those  legislative 
effdrts  which  mark  the  progress  of  a  wide  so- 
cial revolution  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
number  of  the  greater  barons  was  diminishing 
every  day,  wliile  the  number  of  the  country 
gentry  and  of  the  more  substantial  yeomanrv 
was  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  increase  showed  itself  in  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  become  proprietors  of  land.  Ten- 
ants of  the  barons  received  under  tenants  on 
condition  of  their  rendering  them  similar  serv- 
ices to  those  which  they  themselves  rendered 
to  their  lords;  and  the  baronage,  while  duly  re- 
ceiving the  services  in  compensation  for  which 
they  had  originally  granted  their  lands  in  fee, 
saw  with  jealousy  the  feudal  profits  of  these 
new  undertenants,  the  profits  of  wardships  or 
of  reliefs  and  the  like,  in  a  word  the  whole  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  estate  consequent  on 
its  sut)division  and  higher  cultivation  pa.ssing 
into  other  hands  than  their  own.  Tlie  purpose 
of  the  statute  "  Quia  Emptores"  was  to  check 


this  process  by  providing  that  in  any  case  of 
alienation  the  sub  tenant  should  henceforth 
hold,  not  of  the  tenant,  but  directly  of  the  su- 
perior lord.  But  its  result  ivas  to  proinote  in- 
stead of  hindering  the  transfer  and  subdivision 
of  land.  The  tenant  who  was  compelled  before 
the  passing  of  the  st-dtute  to  retain  in  any  case 
so  much  of  the  estate  as  enabled  him  to  dis- 
charge his  feudal  services  to  the  overlord  of 
whom  he  held  it,  was  now  enabled  by  a  process 
analogous  to  the  modern  sale  of  "  tenant- 
right,"  to  transfer  both  land  and  services  to 
new  holders.  However  small  the  estates  thus 
created  might  be,  the  bulk  were  held  directly  of 
the  Crown;  and  this  class  of  lesser  gentry  and 
freeholders  grew  steadily  from  this  time  in  num- 
bers and  importance. 

The  year  which  saw  "Quia  Emptores"  saw 
a  step  which  remains  the  great  blot  upon  Ed- 
ward's reign.  The  work  abroad  had  exhausted 
the  royal  treasury,  and  he  bought  a  grant  from 
his  Parliament  by  listening  to  their  wishes  in 
the  matter  of  the  Jews.  Jewish  traders  had  | 
followed  William  the  Conqueror  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  had  been  enabled  by  his  protection 
to  establish  themselves  in  separate  quarters  or 
"Jewries  "in  all  larger  English  towns.  The 
Jew  had  no  right  or  citizenship  in  the  land. 
The  Jewry  in  which  he  lived  was  exempt  from 
the  common  law.  He  was  simply  the  King's 
chattel,  and  his  life  and  goods  were  at  the 
King's  mercy.  But  he  was  too  valuable  a  pos- 
session to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  If  the  Jew- 
ish merchant  had  no  standing  ground  in  the 
local  court  the  king  enabled  him  to  sue  before 
a  special  justiciar;  liis  bonds  were  deposited  for 
safety  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  West- 
minster; he  was  protected  against  the  popular 
hatred  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  and 
allowed  to  build  S3'nagogues  and  to  manage  his 
own  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  means  of  a  chief 
rabbi.  The  royal  protection  was  dictated  by  no 
spirit  of  tolerance  or  mercy.  To  the  kings  the 
Jew  was  a  mere  engine  of  finance.  The  wealth 
which  he  accumulated  was  wrung  from  him 
whenever  the  crown  had  need,  and  torture  and 
imprisonment  were  resorted  lo  when  milder 
means  failed.  It  was  the  gold  of  the  Jew  that 
filled  the  royal  treasury  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
or  of  revolt.  It  was  in  the  Hebrew  coffers  that 
the  foreign  kings  found  strength  to  hold  their 
baronage  at  bay. 

That  the  presence  of  the  Jew  was,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  settlement,  beneficial  to 
the  nation  at  large  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
His  arrival  was  the  arrival  of  a  capitalist;  and 
heavy  as  was  the  usury  he  necessarily  exacted 
in  the  general  insecurity  of  the  time  his  loans 
gave  an  impulse  to  industry.  The  century 
which  followed  the  Conquest  witnessed  an  out- 
burst of  architectural  energy  which  covered  the 
land  with  castles  and  cathedrals;  but  castle  and 
cathedral  alike  owed  their  erection  to  the  loans 
of  the  Jew.  His  own  example  gave  a  new 
vigor  to  domestic  architecture.  The  buildings 
which,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury  St.  Ed:iiund's, 
still  retain  their  name  of  "  Jews'  Houses  "  were 
almost  the  first  houses  of  stone  which  super- 
seded the  mere  hovels  of  the  English  burghers. 
Nor  was  their  influence  siinply  industrial. 
Through  their  connection  with  the  Jewish 
schools  in  Spain  and  the  East  they  opened  a 
way  for  the  revival  of  physical  sciences.  A 
Jewish  medical  school  seems  to  have  existed  at 
Oxford;  Roger  Bacon  himself  studied  under 
English  Rabbis.  But  the  general  progress  of 
civilization  now  drew  little  help  from  the  Jew, 
while  Ihe  coming  of  the  Cahorsine  and  Italian 
bankers  drove  him  from  the  field  of  commercial 
finance.  He  fell  back  on  the  petty  usury  of 
loans  to  the  poor,  a  trade  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  much  of  extortion  and  which 
roused  into  fiercer  life  the  religious  hatred 
against  their  race.  Wild  stories  floated  about 
of  children  carried  off  to  be  circumcised  or 
crucified,  and  a  Lincoln  boy  who  was  found 
slain  in  a  Jew's  house  was  canonized  by  popu- 
lar reverence  as  "  St.  Hugh."  The  first  work 
of  the  Friars  was  to  settle  iu  the  Jewish  *quar- 
ters  and  attempt  their  conversion,  but  the  pop- 
ular fury  rose  loo  fast  for  th  se  gentler  means 
of  reconciliation.  When  the  Franciscans  saved 
seventy  Jews  from  hanging  by  their  prayer  to 
Henry  the  Third  the  populace  angrily  refused 
the  brethren  alms. 

But  all  this  growing  hate  was  met  with  a 
bold  defiance.  The  picture  which  is  commort- 
ly  drawn  of  the  Jew  as  timid,  silent,  crouching 
under  oppression,  however  truly  it  may  repre- 
sent the  general  position  of  his  race  through- 
out mediseval  Europe,  is  far  from  being  borne 


out  by  historical  fact  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
nel. In  England  the  attitude  of  the  Jew,  al- 
most to  the  very  end,  was  an  attitude  of  proud 
and  even  insolent  defiance.  He  knew  that 
the  royal  policy  exempted  him  from  the  com- 
mon taxation,  the  common  justice,  the  com- 
mon obligations  of  Englishmen.  Usurer,  ex- 
tortioner as  the  realm  held  him  to  be,  the  royal 
justice  would  secure  him  the  repayment  of  his 
bonds.  A  royal  commission  visited  with  heavy 
penalties  any  outbreak  of  violence  against  the 
King's  "chattels."  The  Red  King  actually 
forbade  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  it  was  a  poor  exchange,  he  said, 
that  would  rid  him  of  a  valuable  property  and 
give  hiin  only  a  subject.  We  see  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  Oxford  the  insolence  that  grew 
out  of  this  consciousness  of  the  royal  protec- 
tion. Here  as  elsewhere  the  Jewry  was  a  towa 
within  a  town,  with  its  own  language,  its 
own  religion  and  law,  its  peculiar  commerce, 
its  peculiar  dress.  No  city  bailiff  could  pene- 
trate into  the  square  of  little  alleys  which  lay 
behind  the  present  Town  Hall;  the  Church  it- 
self was  powerless  to  prevent  a  synagogue  from 
rising  in  haughty  rivalry  over  against  the 
cloister  of  St.  Frideswide.  Prior  Philip  of  St. 
Fi'ideswide  complains  bitterly  of  a  certain  He- 
brew who  stood  at  his  door  as  the  processioa 
of  the  saint  passed  by,  mocking  at  the  miracles 
which  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  her  shrine. 
Hailing  and  then  walking  firmly'  on  his  feet, 
showing  his  hands  clenched  as  if  with  palsy 
and  then  flinging  open  his  finarers,  the  Jew 
claimed  gifts  and  oblations  from  the  crowd 
that  flocked  to  St.  Frideswide's  shrine  oo  the 
ground  that  such  recoveries  of  life  and  limt> 
were  quite  as  real  as  any  that  Frideswide  ever 
wrought.  Sickness  and  death  in  the  prior's 
story  avenge  the  saint  on  her  blasphemer,  but 
no  earthly  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  seems 
to  have  ventured  to  deal  with  him.  A  more 
daring  act  of  fanaticism  showed  the  temper 
of  the  Jews  even  at  the  close  of  Henry  the 
Third's  reign.  As  the  usual  procession  of 
scholars  and  citizens  returned  from  St.  Fiides- 
wide's  on  the  Ascension  Day  of  1268  a  Jew  sud- 
denly burst  from  a  group  of  his  comiades  in 
front  of  the  synagogue,  and  wrenching  the 
crucifix  from  its  bearer  trod  it  under  foot. 
But  even  in  presence  of  such  an  outrage  ms  this 
the  terror  of  the  Crown  sheltered  the  Oxford 
Jews  from  any  burst  of  popular  vengeance. 
The  sentence  of  the  King  condemned  Ihem  to 
set  up  a  cross  of  marble  on  the  spot  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  but  even  this  sentence 
was  in  part  remitted,  and  a  less  offensive  place 
was  found  for  the  cross  in  an  open  plot  by  Mer- 
ton College. 

Up  to  Edward's  day  indeed  the  royal  protec- 
tion had  never  wavered.  Henry  the  Second 
granted  the  Jews  a  right  of  burial  outside  every 
city  where  they  dwelt.  Richard  punished 
heavily  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  York,  and 
organized  a  mixed  court  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians for  the  registration  of  their  contracts. 
John  suffered  none  to  plunder  them  save  him- 
self, though  he  once  wrested  from  them  a  sum 
equal  to  a  year's  revenue  of  his  realm.  The 
troubles  of  the  next  reign  brought  in  a  harvest 
greater  than  even  the  royal  greed  coidd  reap; 
the  Jews  grew  wealthy  enough  to  acquire  es- 
tates; and  only  a  burst  of  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented a  legal  decision  which  would  have  en 
abled  them  to  own  freeholds.  But  the  sack  of 
Jewry  after  Jewry  showed  the  popular  hatred 
during  the  Barons'  war,  and  at  its  close  fell  on 
the  Jews  the  more  terrible  persecution  of  the 
law.  To  the  cry  against  u.sury  and  the  reli- 
gious fanaticism  which  threatened  them  was 
now  added  the  jealousy  with  which  the  nation 
that  had  grown  up  round  the  Charter  regarded 
all  exceptional  jurisdictions  or  exemptions  from 
the  common  law  and  the  common  burthens  of 
the  realm.  As  Edward  looked  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  or  the  baronage,  so  his 
people  looked  on  the  privileges  of  the  Jews. 
The  growing  weight  of  the  Parliament  told 
against  them.  Statute  after  statute  hemmed 
them  in.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  reai 
property,  to  employ  Christian  servants,  to  move 
through  the  streets  without  the  two  white  tab- 
lets of  wool  on  their  breasts  which  distinguished 
their  race.  They  were  prohibited  from  build- 
ing new  synagogues  or  eating  with  Christians 
or  acting  as  physicians  to  them.  Their  trade, 
already  crippled  by  the  rivalry  of  the  bankers 
of  Cahors,  was  annihilated  by  a  royal  order 
which  bade  them  ronounce  usury  under  pain  of 
death.  At  last  persecution  could  do  no  more, 
and  Edward,  eager  at  the  moment  to  find  sup- 
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plies  for  his  treasury  and  himself  swayed  by 
the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects,  bought  the  grant 
:>{  a  fifteenth  from  clergy  and  laily  by  consent- 
to  drive  the  Jews  from  his  realm.  No 
share  of  the  enormities  which  accompauied  this 
3xpulsion  can  fall  upon  the  King,  for  he  not 
jnly  suffered  the  fugitives  to  take  their  per- 
spnal  wealth  with  them  but  punished  with  the 
ialter  those  who  plundered  them  at  sea.  But 
be  expulsion  was  noue  the  less  cruel.  Of  the 
ixteen  thousand  who  preferred  exile  to  apost- 
isy  few  reaehed  the  shores  of  France.  Slany 
Yere  wrecked,  others  robbed  and  flung  over- 
ward.  One  ship-master  turned  out  a  crew  of 
vealthy  merchants  on  to  a  sandbank  and  bade 
hem  call  a  new  Moses  to  save  them  from  the 

a. 

From  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  as  from  his 
lobler  schemes  of  legal  and  administrative  re- 
orms,  Edward  was  suddenly  called  away  to 
ace  complex  questions  which  awaited  him  in 
he  North.  At  the  moment  which  we  have 
eached  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  was  still  an 
ggregate  of  four  distinct  countries,  each  witli 
ts  different  people,  its  different  tongue,  its 
iflferent  history.  The  old  Pictish  kingdom 
cross  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  original  Scot 
ingdom  in  Argyle,  the  district  of  Cumbria  or 
tralhclyde,  and  the  Lowlands  whioli  stretched 
rem  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  English  border, 
ad  become  united  under  the  Kmgs  of  the 
cots;  Pictland  by  inheritance,  Cumbria  by  a 
rant  from  the  English  King  Eadmund,  the 
lOwlands  by  conquest,  confirmed  as  English 
■aditiou  alleged  by  a  grant  from  Cuut.  'The 
aadowy  claim  of  dependence  on  the  English 
'rowu  which  dated  from  the  days  when  a 
cotch  King  "commended"  himself  and  his 
eople  to  J<;ifred's  son  Eadward,  a  ckim 
rengthened  by  the  grant  of  Cumbria  to  Mal- 
3lm  as  a  "  fellow  worker"  of  the  English  sov-. 
reign  "by  sea  and  land,"  may  have  been  made 
lore  real  through  this  last  convention.  But 
hatever  change  the  acquisition  of  the  Lowlands 
lade  in  the  relation  of  the  Scot  Kings  to  the  En 
lish  sovereigns,  it  certainly  affected  in  a  very 
arked  way  their  relation  both  to  England  and 

their  own  realm.  Its  first  result  was  the  fix 
ig  of  the  royal  residence  in  their  new  southern 
imiuion  at  Edinburgh;  and  the  English  civil 
ation  which  surrounded  them  from  the  moment 
'  this  settlement  on  what  was  purely  English 
ound  changed  the  Scot  Kings  in  all  but  blood 
to  Englishmen.  The  marriage  of  King  Mal- 
)lm  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eailgar  .<Ethel- 
g,  not  only  hastened  this  change  but  opened 
way  to  the  English  crown.  Their  children 
ere  regarded  by  a  large  party  within  England 

representatives  of  the  older  royal  race  and 

chdmants  of  the  throne,  and  this  danger 
ew  as  William's  devastation  of  the  North  not 
ily  drove  fresh  multitudes  of  Englishmen  to 
ttle  in  the  Lowlands  but  filled  the  Scotch  court 
ith  English  nobles  who  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
)  formidable  indeed  became  the  pretentious  of 
e  Scot  Kings  that  they  forced  the  ablest  of 
ir  Norman  sovereigns  into  a  complete  change 

policy.  The  Conqueror  and  William  the 
ed  had  met  the  threats  of  the  Scot  sovereigns 

invasions  which  ended  again  and  again  in  an 
usory  homage,  but  the  marriage  of  Henry  the 
irst  with  the  Scottish  Matilda  robbed  the 
aims  of  the  Scottish  line  of  much  of  their 
rce  while  it  enabled  him  to  draw  their  kings 
to  far  closer  relations  with  the  Norman  tlirone. 
ing  David  not  only  abandoned  the  anil)itious 
earns  of  his  predecessors  to  place  himself  at 
e  heart  of  liis  niece  Matilda's  party  in  her  con- 
st with  Stephen,  but  as  Henry's  brother-in- 
w  he  figured  as  the  first  noble  of  the  English 
)urt  and  found  English  models  and  English 
ppon  in  the  work  of  organization  which  he 
tempted  within  his  own  dominions.  As  the 
arriage  with  Margaret  had  changed  Malcolm 
Dm  a  Celtic  chieftain  into  an  English  King,  so 
at  of  Matilda  brought  about  thecon  version  of 
avid  into  a  Norman  and  feudel  sovereign.  His 
urt  was  filled  with  Norman  nobles  from  the 

uth,  such  as  the  Balliols  and  Bruces,  who 
:re  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  afterwards 
It  who  now  for  the  first  time  obtained  fiefs  in 
e  Scottish  realm,  and  a  feudal  jurisprudence 
ideled  on  that  of  England  was  introduced 
lothe  Lowlands. 

A  fresh  connection  between  Scotland  and  the 
iglish   sovereigns   began  with    the   grant  of 

ilsliips  within  England  itself  to  the  Scot 
3g3  or  their  sons.  "The  Earldom  of  North 
iberland  was  held  by  David's  son  Henry, 
U  of  Huntingdon  by  Henry  the  Lion.  Horn 
e  was  sometimes  rendered,  whether  for  these 
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lordships,  for  the  Lowlands,  or  for  the  whole  I  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain  were  at  once  as- 
E*;"  V^^'T^fi;!'li!!"Vi.Tf..';^!l,?'yi'"y'^°4  Will-;sumed  by  the  English  King;   he  entered  into 


iam  the  Lion  during  the  revolt  of  the  English 
baronage  which  first  suggested  to  the  ambition 
of  Henry  the  Second  the  project  of  a  closer  de- 
pendence of  Scotland  on  the  English  Crown. 
To  gain  his  freedom  William  consented  to  hold 
his   kingdom   of   Henry   and   his    lieirs.     The 


the  possession  of  the  country  as  into  tliat  of  a 
disputed  fief  to  be  held  by  its  overlord  till  the 
dispute  was  settled,  his  peace  was  sworn 
throughout  the  land,  its  castles  delivered  into 
his  charge,  while  its  bishops  and  nobles  swore 
homage  to  him  directly  as  their  lord  superior. 


prelates  and  lords  of  Scotland  did  homage  to  ]  Scotland  was   thus   reduced  to  the  subjection 


Henry  as  to  their  direct  lord,  and  a  right  of 
appeal  in  all  Scotch  causes  was  allowed  to  the 
superior  court  of  the  English  suzerain.  From 
this  bondage  however  Scotland  was  freed  by 
the  prodigality  of  Richard,  who  allowed  her  to 
buy  back  the  freedom  she  had  forfeited.  B{jth 
sides  fell  into  their  old  position,  but  both  were 
ceasing  gradually  to  remember  the  distinctions 
between  the  various  relations  in  which  the  Scot 
Kmg  stood  for  his 


which  she  had  experienced  under  Henry  the 
Second;  but  the  full  discussion  which  followed 
over  the  various  claims  to  the  throne  showed 
that  while  exacting  to  the  full  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  right  Edward  desired  to  do  justice  to 
the  country  itself.  The  body  of  commissioners 
which  the  King  named  to  report  on  the  claims 
to  the  throne  were  mainly  Scotch.  A  proposal 
for  the  partition  of  the  realm  among  the  claim- 


diilerent  provinces  to  the  i  ants  was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scotch  law 
Lnghsh  Crown.  Scotland  had  come  to  be  |  On  the  report  of  the  comm'issioners  after  a 
thought  of  as  a  single  country;  and  the  court  twelvemonth's  investigation  in  favor  of  Balliol 
of  London  transferred  to  the  whole  of  it  those  as  representative  of  the  elder  branch  at  the 
claims  of  direct  feudal  suzerainty  which  at  most  !  close  of  the  year  1293,  his  homage  was  accepted 
applied  only, to  Strathclyde,  while  the  court  of  |  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  with  a  full 
Eilinburgh  looked  on  the  English  Lowlands  as  :  acknowledgment  of  the  services  due  from  him 
holding  no  closer  relation  to  England  than  the  to  its  overlord.  The  castles  were  at  once  deliv- 
Pictish  lands  beyond  the  Forth.  Any  difiicul-  ered  to  the  new  monarch,  aud  for  a  time  there 
ties  which  arose  were  evaded  by  a  legal  compro-    was  peace. 

mise.  Tlie  Scot  Kings  repeatedly  did  homage  With  the  accession  of  Balliol  and  the  render- 
to  the  English  sovereign,  but  with  a  reserva-  ing  of  his  homage  for  the  Scottish  realm  th& 
tion  of  rights  which  were  prudently  left  un-  greatness  of  Edward  reached  its  height.  He 
specified.  The  English  King  accepted  the  l  was  lord  of  Britain  as  no  English  King  had 
homage  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  rendered  !  been  before.  The  last  traces'  of  Welsh  in- 
to him  as  overlord  of  the  Scottish  realm,  and  \  dependence  were  trodden  under  foot.  The 
this  assumption  was  neither  granted  nor  denied,  shadowy  claims  of  supremacy  over  Scotland 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  relations  of  the  were  changed  into  a  direct  overlordship. 
two  countries  were  thus  kept  peaceful  and  j  Across  the  one  sea  Edward  was  lord  of 
friendly,  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  Guienne,  across  the  other  of  Ireland,  and  in 
seemed  destined  to  remove  even  the  necessity  of  j  EnL'land  itself  a  wise  and  generous  policy  had 
protests  by  a  closer  union  of  the  twokingdoms.  I  knit  the  whole  nation  round  his  throne.  Firmly 
Alexander  had  wedded  his  only  daughter  to  I  as  he  still  clung  to  prerogatives  which  the 
the  King  of  Norway,  and  after  long  negotiation  baronage  were  as  firm  not  to  own,  toe  maiu 
the  Scotch  Parliament  proposed  the  marriage  of  ,  struggle  for  the  Charter  was  over.  Justice  and 
Maigaret,  "the  Maid  of  Norway,"  the  girl  who  good  government  were  secured.  The  personal 
was  the  only  issue  of  this  marriage  and  so  heir-  |  despotism  which  John  had  striven  to  build  up, 
ess  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  Edward  the  the  imperial  autocracy  which  had  haunted  the 
First.  It  was  however  carefully  provided  in  the  imagination  of  Henry  tlie  Third,  were  alike  set 
marriage  treaty  which  was  concluded  at  Brig-  aside.  The  rule  of  Edward,  vigorous  and 
ham  in  1290  that  Scotland  should  remain  a  sep  i  effective  as  it  was,  was  a  rule  of  "law,  and  of 
arate  and  free  kingdom,  and  that  its  laws  and  I  law  enacted  not  by  the  royal  will,  but'  by  the 
customs   should   be   preserved   inviolate.      No  !  common    council    of  the    realm.     Never    had 


military  aid  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  English 
King,  no  Scotch  appeal  to  be  carried  to  an  En- 
glish court.  But  this  project  was  abruptly 
frustrated  by  the  child's  death  during  her  voy- 
age to  Scotland  in  the  following  October,  and 
with  the  rise  of  claimant  after  claimant  of  the 
vacant  throne  Edward  was  drawn  into  far  other 
relations  to  the  Scottish  realm. 
Of  the  thirteen   pretenders  to  the  throne  of 


English  ruler  reached  a  greater  height  of  power, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  to  warn  the  King  of  the 
troubles  which  awaited  him.  France,  jealous 
as  it  was  of  his  greatness  and  covetous  of  his 
Gascon  possessions,  he  could  hold  at  bay. 
Wales  was  growing  tranquil.  Scotland  gave 
few  signs  of  discontent  or  restlessness  in  the 
first  year  that  followed  the  homage  of  its  King. 
Under  John  Balliol  it  had  simply  fallen   back 


Scotland  only  three  could  be  regarded  as  serious  i  into  the  position  of  dependence  which  it  held 
claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  I  under  William  the  Lion,  and  Edward  had  no 
William  the  Lion  the  right  of  succession  passed  purpose  of  pushing  further  his  rights  as 
to  the  daughters  of  his  brother  David.  The  '  suzerain  than  Henry  the  Second  had  done, 
claim  of  John  Balliol,  Lord  of  Galloway,  rested  I  One  claim  of  the  English   Crown  indeed  was 


on  his  descent  from  the  elder  of  these;  that  of 
Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his  de- 
scent from  the  second;  that  of  John  Hastings, 
Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  descent  from  the 
third.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  crisis  every  one  in 
Scotland  or  out  of  it  recognized  some'  sort  of 
overlordship  in  Edward,  for  the  Norwegian 
King,  the  Primate  of  St.  Andrews,  and  seven 
of  the  Scotch  Earls  had  already  appealed  to 
him  before  Margaret's  death;  and  her  death 
was  followed  by  the  consent  both  of  the  claim- 
ants and  the  Council  of  Regency  to  refer  the 


soon  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  lawyers 
of  the  Scotch  and  of  the  English  Council 
boards.  Edward  would  have  .granted  as  freely 
as  Balliol  himself  that  though  Scotland  was  a 
dependent  kingdom  it  was  far  from  being  aa 
ordinary  fief  of  the  English  Crown.  By  feudal 
custom  a  distinction  had  always  been  held  to 
exist  between  the  relations  of  a  dependent  king 
to  a  superior  lord  and  those  of  a  vassal  noble  to 
his  sovereign.  At  Balliol's  homage  indeed 
Edward  had  disclaimed  any  right  to  the  ordi- 
nary feudal  incidents  of  a  fief,  those  of  ward- 


question  of  the  succession  to  his  decision  in  a  ship  or  marriage,  aud  in  this  disclaimer  he  was 
Parliament  at  Norham.  But  the  overlordsliip  only  repeating  the  reservations  of  the  marriage 
which  the  Scots  acknowledged  was  something  treaty  of  Brigham.  There  were  other  customs 
far  less  direct  and  definite  than  the  superiority  '  of  the  Scotch  realm  as  incontestable  as  these, 
which  Edward  claimed  at  the  opening  of  this  j  Even  after  the  treaty  of  Falaise  the  Scotch 
conference  in  May,  1291.  His  claim  was  sup-  King  had  not  been  held  bound  to  attend  the 
ported  by  excerpts  from  monastic  chronicles  '  council  of  the  English  baronage,  to  do  service 
and  by  the  slow  advance  of  an  English  army;  ]  in  English  warfare,  or  to  contribute  on  the  part 
while  the  Scotch  lords,  taken  by  surprise,  found  I  of  his  Scotch  realm  to  English  aids.  If  no 
little  help  in  the  delay  which  was  granted  them.  I  express  acknowledgment  of  these  rights  had 
At  the  opening  of  Jtine  therefore  in  common  '  been  made  by  Edward,  for  some  time  after  his 
with  nine  of  the  claimants  they  formally  ad  acceptance  of  Balliol's  homage  they  were  prac- 
mitted  Edward's  direct  suzerainty.  To  the  tically  observed.  The  claim  of  independent 
nobles  in  fact  the  concession  must  have  seemed  justice  was  more  doubtful,  as  it  was  of  higher 
a  small  one,  for  like  the  principal  claimants  import  than  these.  The  judicial  independence 
they  were  for  the  most  part  Norman  in  blood,  ,  of  Scotland  hart  been  expres>ly  reserved  in  the 
with  estates  in  both  countries,  and  lookins  for  ,  marriage  treaty.  It  was  certain  that  no  appeal 
honors  and  pensions  from  the  English  Court.  |  from  a  Scotch  King's  court  to  that  of  his  over- 
From  the  Commons  who  were  gathered  with  lord  had  been  allowed  since  the  days  of  William 
the  nobles  at  Norham  no  such  admission  of  the  Lion.  But  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Edward's  claims  could  be  extorted;  but  in  feudal  lawyers  the  right  of  ultimate  appeal  was 
Scotland,  feudalized  as  it  bad  been  bv  David,  Hie  test  of  sovereignty,  and  Edward  regarded 
the  Commons  were  as  yet  of  little  weight  and  Balliol's  homage  as  having  placed  him  precisely 
their  opposition  was  quietly  passed  by.     All  the   in  the  position  of  William  the  Liou  and  sub- 
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iected  his  decisions  to  those  of  his  overlord. 
He  was  resolute  therefore  to  assert  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  court  and  to  receive  Scotch  ap- 
peals. J    ■,    , 

Even  here  however  the  quarrel  seemed  likely 
to  end  only  in  legal  bickering.  Balliol  at  first 
gave  way,  and  it  was  not  till  1293  that  he  al- 
leged himself  forced  by  the  resentment  both  of 
liis  Baronage  and  his  people  to  take  up  an  atti- 
tude of  resistance.  While  appearing  therefore 
formally  at  Westminster  he  refused  to  answer  , 
an  appeal  before  the  English  courts  save  by  ad-  [ 
vice  of  his  Council.  But  real  as  the  resent- 
ment of  his  barons  may  have  been,  it  was  not 
Scotland  which  really  spurred  Balliol  to  this 
defiance.  His  wounded  pride  had  made  him 
the  tool  of  a  power  beyond  the  sea.  The  keen-  ' 
ness  with  which  France  had  watched  every  step 
of  Edward's  success  in  the  north  sprang  not  ' 
merely  from  a  natural  jealousy  of  his  great-  : 
ness  but  from  its  bearing  on  a  great  ob-  ! 
ject  of  French  ambition.  One  fragment  of 
Eleanor's  inheritance  still  remained  to  her  de- 
scendants,  Guienne  and  Gascony,  the  fair  lands 
along  the  Garonne  and  the  territory  which 
stretched  south  of  that  river  to  the  Pyrenees. 
It  was  this  territory  that  now  tempted  the  greed 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  it  was  in  feeding  the 
strife  between  England  and  the  Scotch  King  that 
Philip  saw  an  opening  for  winning  it.  French 
envoys  therefore  brought  promises  of  aid  to  the 
Scotch  Court;  and  no  sooner  had  these  intrigues 
moved  Balliol  to  resent  the  claims  of  his  over-  I 
lord  than  Philip  found  a  pretext  for  open  quar-  j 
rel  with  Edward  in  the  frays  which  went  con-  ' 
stantly  on  in  the  Channel  between  the  mariners 
of  Normandy  and  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
They  culminated  at  this  moment  in  a  great  sea- 
fight  which  proved  fatal  to  eight  thousand 
Frenchmen,  and  for  this  Philip  haughtily  de- 
manded redress.  Edward  saw  at  once  the  dan- 
ger of  his  position.  He  did  his  best  to  allay  the 
storm  by  promise  of  satisfaction  to  France,  and 
by  addressing  threats  of  punishment  to  the  En- 
glish seamen.  But  Philip  still  clung  to  his 
wrong,  while  the  national  passicm  which  was  to 
prove^  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  strong 
enough  to  hold  down  the  royal  policy  of  peace 
showed  itself  in  a  characteristic  defiance  with 
■which  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports  met  Ed- 
ward's menaces.  "  Be  the  King's  Council  well 
advised,"  ran  this  remonstrance,  "  that  if  wrong 
or  grievance  be  done  them  in  any  fashion 
against  right,  they  will  sooner  forsake  wives, 
children,  and  all  "that  they  have,  and  go  seek 
throuerh  the  seas  where  they  shall  think  to  make 
their  profit."  In  spite  therefore  of  Edward's 
efforts  the  contest  continued,  and  Philip  found 
in  it  an  opportunity  to  cite  tlie  King  before  his 
■court  at  Paris  for  wrongs  done  to  him  as  suzerain. 
It  was  hard  for  Edward  to  dispute  the  sum- 
mons without  weakening  the  position  which  his 
own  sovereign  courts  had  taken  up  toward  the 
Scotch  King,  and  in  a  final  effort  to  avert  the 
■conflict  the  King  submitted  to  a  legal  decision  of 
the  question,  and  to  a  formal  cession  of  Guienne 
into  Philip's  hands  for  forty  days  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  supremacy.  Bitter  as  tbe  sacrifice 
must  have  been  it  failed  to  win  peace.  The  forty 
days  had  no  sooner  passed  than  Philip  refused 
to  restore  the  fortresses  which  had  been  left  in 
pledge.  In  February  1294  he  declared  the  En- 
glish king  contumacious,  and  in  May  declared 
his  fiefs  forfeited  to  the  French  Crown.  Ed 
■ward  was  driven  to  take  up  arms,  but  a  revolt 
in  Wales  deferred  the  expedilion  to  the  follow- 
ing year.  No  sooner  however  was  it  again  taken 
in  hand  than  it  became  clear  that  a  double 
danger  had  to  be  met.  The  summons  whicli 
Edward  addressed  to  the  Scotch  barons  to  fol- 
low him  in  arms  to  Guienne  was  disregarded. 
It  was  in  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  a  breach  of 
customary  law.  and  was  probably  meant  to 
force  Scotland  into  an  open  declaration  of  its 
connection  with  France.  A  second  summons 
was  followed  by  a  more  formal  refusal.  The 
greatness  of  the  danger  threw  Edward  on  Eng- 
land itself.  For  a  war  in  Guienne  and  the 
north  he  needed  supplies;  but  he  needed  yet 
more  the  firm  support  of  his  people  in  a  struggle 
which,  little  as  he  foresaw  its  ultimate  results, 
would  plainly  be  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  In  1295  he  called  a  Parliament  to 
counsel  with  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  realm, 
but  with  the  large  statesmanship  which  dis- 
tinguished him  he  took  this  occasion  of  giving 
the  Parliament  a  shape  and  organization  whicli 
has  left  its  assembly  the  most  important  event 
in  English  history. 

To  realize  its  importance  we  must  briefly  re- 
Tiew  the  changes  by  which  the  Great  Council 


of  the  Norman  Kings  had  been  gradually  trans- 
forming itself  into  what  was  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  the  English  Parliament.  Neither  the 
Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest 
nor  the  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  after  it  had 
been  in  any  legal  or  formal  way  representa- 
tive bodies.  The  first  theoretically  included  all 
free  holders  of  land,  but  it  shrank  at  an  early 
time  into  a  gathering  of  earls,  higher  nobles, 
and  bishops  with  the  officers  and  thegns  of  the 
royal  household.  Little  change  was  made  in 
the  composition  of  this  assembly  by  the  Con- 
quest, for  the  Great  Council  of  the  Norman 
kings  was  supposed  to  include  all  tenants  who 
held  directly  of  the  Crown,  the  bishops  and 
greater  abbots  (whose  character  as  independent 
spiritual  members  tended  more  and  more  to 
merge  in  their  position  as  barons),  and  the  high 
officers  of  the  Court.  But  though  its  compo- 
sition remained  the  same,  the  character  of  the 
assembly  was  essentially  altered;  from  a  free 
gathering  of  "  Wise  ^Ien  "  it  sank  to  a  Royal 
Court  of  feudal  vassals.  Its  functions  too  seem 
to  have  become  almost  nominal  and  its  powers 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  sanctioning,  with- 
out debate  or  possibility  of  refusal,  all  grants 
demanded  from  it  by  the  Crown.  But  nominal 
as  such  a  sanction  might  be,  tbe  "  counsel  and 
consent"  of  the  Great  Council  was  necessary 
for  the  legal  validity  of  every  considerable  fiscal 
or  political  measure.  Its  existence  therefore 
remained  an  effectual  protest  against  the  im- 
perial theories  advanced  by  the  lawyers  of 
Henry  the  Second  which  declared  all  legislative 
power  to  reside  wholly  in  the  sovereign.  It  was 
in  fact  under  Henry  that  these  assemblies  be- 
came more  regular,  and  their  functions  more 
important.  The  reforms  which  marked  his 
reign  were  issued  in  the  Great  Council,  and 
even  financial  matters  were  suffered  to  be  de- 
bated there.  But  it  was  not  till  the  grant  of 
the  Great  Charter  that  the  powers  of  this  assem- 
bly overtaxation  were  formally  recognized,  and 
the  principle  established  "that  no  burthen  be- 
yond the  customary  feudal  aids  might  be  im- 
posed "save  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
Realm." 

The  same  document  first  expressly  regulated 
its  form.  In  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Great 
Council  consisted  of  all  who  held  land  directly 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  same  causes  which  re- 
stricted attendance  at  the  Witenagemote  to  the 
greater  nobles  told  on  tbe  actual  composition  of 
the  Council  of  Barons.  Wliile  the  attendance 
of  the  ordinary  tenants  in  chief,  the  Knights  or 
"Lesser  Barons"  as  they  were  calli  d,  was 
burthensome  from  its  expense  to  themselves, 
their  numbers  and  their  dependence  on  the 
higher  nobles  made  the  assembly  of  these  knights 
dangerous  to  the  Crown.  As  early  therefore  as 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First  we  find  a  distinction 
recognized  between  tbe  "  Greater  Barons,"  of 
whom  the  Council  was  usually  composed,  and 
the  "  Lesser  Barons"  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  tenants  of  the  Crown.  But  though  the  at- 
tendance of  the  latter  had  become  rare  their 
right  of  attendance  remained  intact.  While 
enacting  that  the  prelates  and  greater  barons 
should  be  summoned  by  special  writs  to  each 
gathering  of  the  Council  a  remarkable  provision 
of  the  Great  Charter  orders  a  general  summons 
to  be  issued  through  the  Sheriff  to  all  direct 
tenants  of  the  Crown.  The  provision  was  prob 
ably  intended  to  rouse  the  lesser  Baronage  to 
the  exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically 
passed  into  desuetude,  but  as  the  clause  is 
omitted  in  later  issues  of  the  Charter  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  principle  it  embodied  ever 
received  more  than  a  very  limited  application. 
There  are  traces  of  the  attendance  of  a  few  of 
the  lesser  knighthood,  gentry  perliaps  of  the 
neighborhood  where  the  assembly  was  held,  m 
some  of  its  meetings  under  Henry  the  Third, 
but  till  a  late  period  in  the  reicn  of  his  succes- 
sor the  Great  Council  practically  remained  a 
gathering  of  the  greater  biirons,  tbe  prelates, 
and  the  high  oflicers  of  the  Crown. 

The  change  which  the  Great  Charter  had 
failed  to  accomplish  was  now  however  brought 
about  by  the  social  circumstances  of  the  time. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  th<'Se  was  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  greater 
nobles.  The  bulk  of  the  earldoms  had  already 
lapsed  to  the  Crown  through"  the  extinction  of 
the  families  of  their  possessors;  of  the  greater 
banmies,  many  had  practically  ceased  to  exist 
by  their  division  among  female  co-heiresses, 
many  through  the  constant  struggle  of  the 
poorer  nobles  to  rid  themselves  of  their  rank  by 
a  disclaimer  so  as  to  escape  the  burthen  of  high- 
er taxation  and  attendance  in  Parliament  which 


it  involved.     How  far  this  diminution  had  gon( 
we   may   see  from  the   fact  that  hardly  more 
than  a  hundred  barons  sat  in  the  earlier  Council 
of  Edward's  reign.     But  while  the  number  ( 
those  who  actually  exercised   the  privilege  ( 
assisting  in  Parliament  was  rapidly  diminishin| 
the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  "lesser  baroi 
age,"  whose  right  of  attendance  had  become 
mere  constitutional  tradition,   was  as  rapid] 
increasing.     The  long  peace  and  prosperity  ( 
the  realm,  the  extension  of  its  commerce  ai 
the  increased  export  of  wool,  were  swelling  t 
ranks  and   incomes  of    the  country  gentry 
well    as    of    the   freeholders    and    substani 
yeomanry.     We  have  already  noticed  the  effec 
of  the  increase  of  wealth  in  begetting  a  passia 
for  the  possession   of  land   which  makes  th 
reign  so  critical  a  period  in  the  history  of  tl 
English  freeholder;  but  the  same  tendency  ha 
to  some  extent  existed  in  the  preceding  centur; 
and  it  was  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  ii 
portance  of  this  class  of  rural  proprietors  w  hi( 
induced  the  barons  at  the  moment  of  the  Grei 
Charier  to  make  their  fruitless  attempt    to  i 
duce  them  to  takfe  part  in  the  deliberations  oH 
the  Great  Council.     But  while  the  barons  de>' 
sired   their   presence    as    an    aid    against    tbe 
Crown,  the  Crown  itself  desired  it  as  a  means 
of  lendering  taxation   more  efficient.     So  long 
as  the  Great  Council  remained  a  mere  assembly, 
of  magnates  it  was  necessary  for  the  Kings 
ministers   to  treat   separately   with   the   other 
orders  of  the  state  as  to  the  amount  and  aseess 
ment  of  their  contributions.     The  grant  made 
in  the  Great  Council  'was  binding  only  on  thi 
barons  and  prelates  ■who  made  it;  but  before 
the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  tbe  Church,  or  the 
shires  could  reach  tbe  royal  treasury,  a  separate 
negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officer! 
of  the  Exchequer  with  the  reeves  of  each  town 
the  sheriff  and  shire-court  of  each  county,  ant 
the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.     Bargains  o 
this  sort  would  be  the  more  tedious  and  disap  i 
pointing  as  the  necessities  of   the   Crown   in  i 
creased  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  it  be 
came  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  oblaii 
the  sanction  of  any  proposed  taxation  ihrougl  1 
the  presence  of  these  classes  in  the  Great  Coun  i 
,  cil  itself. 

I     The  effort  however  to  revive  the  old  persona 
I  attendance  of  the  lesser   baronage   which  ha( 
i  broken  down  half  a  century  before  could  liardlj 
be  renewed  at  a  time  when  tbe  increase  of  Ibeii 
I  numbers  made  it  more  impracticable  than  ever 
but  a  means  of  escape  from  this  difljcully  was 
I  fortunately  suggested  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
I  coun  through  which   alone  a  sunmions  coulc 
,  be  addressed  to  the  landed  knighthood.   Amids 
]  the  many  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  or  Eriwart 
the   Shire   Court   remained   unchanged.      Thi 
haunted  mound  or  the  immemorial  oak  rounc 
I  w  hich  tbe  assembly  gathered  (for  the  court  was 
often  held  in  tbe  open  air)  were  the  relics  of  a 
I  time  before  the  free  kingdom   had  sunk   into  a 
shire  and  its  Meetings  of  tbe  Wise  into  a  County 
I  Court.     But  save   That   the  King's   reeve   hac| 
[  taken  tbe  place  of  the  King  and  that  tlie  Nor 
I  man  legislation  had  displaced  the  Bishop  and 
:  set    four   Coroners   by   the   Sheriff's   side,    the 
!  gathering  of  the  freeholders  remained  much  as 
of  old.     Tbe  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanry, 
■  the  husbandmen  of  the  county,  were  all   repre' 
j  senled  in  ti-.e  crowd  that  gathered  round  tin 
J  Sheriff,  as  guarded  by  bis  liveried  followers  hi 
published  the  King's  writs,  announced   his  di 
j  mand  of    aids,  received    the    presentment 
j  criminals  and   the  inquest  of  the  local  juroi 
I  assessed  the  taxation  of  each  district,  or  listc; 
I  ed  solemnly  to  appeals  for  justicB,  civil  a 
]  criminal  from  all  who  held  themselves  oppresi 
'  in  the  lesser  courts  of  the  hundred  or  the  sol 
j  It  was   in    the   County   Court   alone   that 
I  Sheriff  could  legally  summon  the  lesser  bar 
I  age  to  attend  the  Great  Council,  and   it   was 
'the  actual   constitution  of   this  assembly  t 
the  Crown  found  a  .solution  of    the  difticu 
which  we  have  slated.     For  the  principle 
representation  b3'  which   it  was  finally  solvi 
was  coeval  with  the  Shire  Court  itself.     In  ) 
cases  of   civil   or   criminal   justice   the  twel 
sworn  assessors  of  the  Sheriff,  as  members  of 
class,  though  not  formally  deputed  for  tliat  pit 
pose,  practically  represented  the  judicial  opi 
ion  of  the  county  at  large.     From  every  bu 
dred  came  groups  of   twelve  sworn  deputie 
tbe  "jurors""  through  whom  the  presentmen 
of  the  district  were  made  to  the  royal  ofiici 
and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  i 
the  general  taxation  was  arranged.     The  bu 
bandmen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  clad 
the  brown  smock  frock  which  still  lingers 
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the  garb  of  our  carters  and  plowmen,  were  bro- 
ken up  into  little  knotsof  five,  a  reeve  and  four 
assistants,  each  of  which  knots  formed  the 
representative  of  a  rural  township.  If  in  fact 
■we  regard  the  Shire  Courts  as  lineally  the  de- 
scendants of  our  earliest  English  Witenage- 
motes,  we  may  justly  claim  the  principle  of 
parliamentary  representation  as  among  the  old- 
est of  our  institutions. 

It  was  easy  to  give  this  principle  a  further 
extension  by  the  choice  of  representatives  of  the 
lesser  barons  in  the  shire  courts  to  which  they 
■were  summoned;  but  it  was  only  slowlj'  and 
tentatively  that  this  process  was  applied  lo  the 
reconstituiion  of  the  Great  Council.  As  early 
as  the  close  of  John's  reign  there  are  indications 
of  the  approaching  change  in  the  summons  of 
"four  discreel  knights"  from  every  county. 
Fresh  need  of  local  support  was  felt  by  both 
parties  in  the  conflict  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
and  Henry  and  his  barons  alike  summoned 
knights  from  each  shire  "to  meet  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  the  realm."  It  ■was  no  doubt 
■with  the  same  purpose  that  the  writs  of  Earl 
Simon  ordeied  the  choice  of  knights  in  each 
shire  for  his  famous  Parliament  of  1265.  Some- 
thing like  a  continuous  attendance  n)aybc  dated 
from  the  accession  of  Edward,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  knights  were  regarded  as  more  than 
local  deputies  for  the  assessment  of  taxation  or 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general  business  of 
the  Great  Council.  The  statute  "Quia  Emp- 
tores,"  for  instance,  ■was  passed  in  it  l)efore  the 
knights  who  had  been  summoned  could  attend. 
Their  participation  in  the  deliberative  power  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  their  regular  and  contin- 
uous attendance,  dates  only  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1295.  But  a  far  greater  constitutional 
change  in  their  position  bad  already  taken  place 
through  the  extension  of  electoral  rights  ta  the 
freeholders  at  large.  The  one  class  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  the  lesser  baroctage;  and  it  was  of 
the  lesser  baronage  alone  that  the  knights  were 
in  theory  the  representatives.  But  the  necessity 
of  holduig  their  election  in  the  County  Court 
rendered  any  restriction  of  the  electoral  body 
physically  impossible.  The  court  was  composed 
of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  no  sheriff 
could  distinguish  the  "  aye,  aye,"  of  the  yeoman 
from  the  "  aye,  aye,"  of  the  lesser  baron.  From 
the  first  moment  therefore  of  their  attendance 
■we  find  the  knights  regarded  not  as  mere  repre- 
sentatives of  the  baronage  but  as  knights  of  the 
shire,  and  by  this  silent  revolution  the  whole 
body  of  the  rural  freeholders  were  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Crown  led  to 
a  far  more  radical  revolution  in  the  admission 
into  th«  Great  Council  of  representatives  from 
the  boroughs.'    The  presence  of  knights  from 
each  shire  was  the  recognition  of  an  older  right, 
but  no   right  of  attendance   or  share  in   the 
national  "  counsel  and  assent"  could  be  plead- 
ed  for   the   burgesses  of  the  towns.     On   the 
other   hand   the   rapid    development   of    their 
wealth  made  them  every  day  more  important  as 
elements  in  the  national  taxation.     From  all 
payment  of  the  dues  or  fines  f.xacted   by  the 
King  as  the  original  lord  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  had  in  most  cases  grown  up  the  towns  had 
long  since  freed  themselves  by  what  was  called 
the  purchase  of  the  "  fartn  of  the  borough;"  in 
other  words,  by  the  commutation  of  these  uu-  ' 
certain  dues  for  a  fixed  sum  paid  annually  to 
the  Crown  and  apportioned  by  their  own  mag-  i 
istralesamong  the  general  body  of  the  burghers.  I 
■All  that  the  Kiug  legally  retained  was  the  right 
enjoyed  by  every  great  proprietor  of  levying  a 
corresponding  taxation  on  histenantsin  demesne 
under  the  name  of  "a  free  aid"  whenever  a 
grant  was  made  for  the  national  necessities  by 
the  barons   of   the   Great   Council.      But   the 
temptation  of  appropriating  the  growing  wealth 
of   the  mercantile  class  proved  stronger  than 
legal   restrictions,  and  we  find  both  Henry  the 
Third  and  his  son  assuming  a  right  of  imposing  | 
taxes   at  pleasure  and  without  any  authority 
from  the  Council  even  over  Lonjion  itself.    The 
burgesses  could  refuse  indeed  the  uivitation  to 
contribute  to  the  "free  aids"  demanded  by  the 
royal  oflicers.  but  the  suspension  of  iheir  mark-  ! 
ets  or  trading  privileges  brought  them  in  the  end  > 
to  "submission       Each  of   these   "tree   aids"! 
however  had  to  be  extorted  after  a  long  wrangle  I 
between   the  borough   and  the  officers  of  the  | 
Exchequer,  and  it  the  towns  were   driven   to, 
comply  with  what  they  considered  an  extortion  1 
they  could  generauy  force  the  Crown  by  evas  ] 
ions  and  delays  to  a  compromi.se  and  abatement  | 
of  its  originai  demands  i 


The  same  financial  reasons  therefore  existed 
for  desiring  the  presence  of  borough  represent- 
atives in  the  Great  Council  as  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  shires;  but  it  was  the  genius  of  Earl 
Simon  wliich  first  broke  through  the  older  con- 
stitutional tradition  and  summoned  two  burg- 
esses from  each  town  to  the  Parliament  of  1265. 
Time  had  indeed  to  pass  before  the  large  and 
statesmanlike  conception  of  the  great  patriot 
could  meet  with  full  acceptance.  Through  the 
earlier  part  of  Edward's  reign  we  find  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  presence  of  representatives  from 
the  towns,  but  their  scanty  numbers  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  their  attendance  show  that  they 
were  summoned  rather  to  afford  financial  infor- 
mation to  the  Great  Council  than  as  represent- 
atives in  it  of  an  Estate  of  the  Realm.  But 
every  year  pleaded  stronger  and  stronger  for 
their  inclusion,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1295 
that  of  1265  found  itself  at  last  reproduced. 
"  It  was  from  me  that  he  learnt  it,"  Earl  Simon 
had  cried,  as  he  recognized  the  military  skill  of 
Edward's  onset  at  Evesham;  "  it  was  from  me 
that  he  learnt  it,"  his  spirit  might  have  ex- 
claimed as  he  saw  the  King  gathering  at  last 
two  burgesses  "  from  every  city,  borough,  and 
leading  town  "  within  his  realm  to  sit  side  by 
side  with  the  knights,  nobles,  and  barons  of 
the  Great  Council.  To  the  Crown  the  change 
was  from  the  first  an  advantageous  one.  The 
grants  of  subsidies  by  the  burgesses  in  Parlia- 
mont  proved  more  profitable  tlian  the  previous 
extortions  of  the  Exchequer.  The  proportions 
of  their  grant  generally  exceeded  that  of  the 
other  estates.  Their  representatives  too  proved 
far  more  compliant  with  the  royal  will  than  the 
barons  or  knights  of  the  shire;  only  on  one  oc- 
casion during  Edward's  reign  did  the  burgesses 
waT.r  from  their  general  support  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  easy  indeed  to  control  them,  for  the 
selection  of  boroughs  to  be  represented  remained 
wholly  in  the  King's  haods,  and  their  numbers 
could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  King's 
pleasure.  The  determination  was  left  to  the 
sheriff,  and  at  a  hint  from  the  royal  Council  a 
sheriff  of  Wilts  would  cut  down  the  number  of 
represented  boroughs  in  his  shire  from  eleven 
to  three,  or  a  sheriff  of  Bucks  declare  he  could 
find  but  a  single  borough,  that  of  Wycomb, 
within  the  bounds  of  his  county.  Nor  was 
this  exercise  of  the  prerogative  hampered  by 
any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  towns  to  claim 
representative  privileges.  It  was  hard  to  sus- 
pect that  a  power  before  which  the  Crown 
would  have  to  bow  lay  in  the  ranks  of  soberly- 
clad  traders,  summoned  only  to  assess  the  con 
tributions  of  their  boroughs,  and  whose  at- 
tendance it  was  as  difficult  to  secure  as  it  seemed 
burthensome  to  themselves  and  the  towns  who 
sent  them.  The  mass  of  citizens  took  little  or 
no  part  in  their  choice,  for  they  were  elected  in 
the  county  court  by  a  few  of  the  principal 
burghers  deputed  for  the  purpose;  but  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  the  two  shillings  a  day 
paid  to  the  burgess  by  his  town  as  four  were 
paid  to  the  knight  by  his  county,  was  a  burden 
from  which  the  boroughs  made  desperate  efforts 
to  escape.  Some  persisted  in  making  no  return 
10  the  sheriff.  Some  bought  charters  of  ex- 
emption from  the  troublesome  privilege.  Of 
the  165  who  were  summoned  by  Edward  the 
First  more  than  a  third  ceased  to  send  repre- 
.senlatives  after  a  single  compliance  with  the 
royal  summons.  During  the  whole  time  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  the  sheriff  of  Lancashire  de- 
clined to  return  the  names  of  any  boroughs  at 
all  within  that  county  "on  account  of  their 
poverty."  Nor  were  the  representatives  them- 
selves more  anxious  to  appear  than  their  bor- 
oughs to  s(^Dd  them.  The  busy  country 
squire  and  the  thrifty  trader  were  equally  re- 
luctant to  undergo  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
journey  to  Westminster.  Legal  measures  were 
often  necessary  to  insure  their  presence.  Writs 
still  exist  in  abundance  such  as  that  by  whioh 
Walter  le  Rous  is  "  held  to  bail  in  eight  oxen 
and  four  cart-horses  to  come  before  the  King 
ou  the  day  specified  "  for  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  in  spite  of  obstacles  such  as  these 
the  presence  of  representatives  from  the  bor- 
oughs may.be "regarded  as  continuous  from  the 
Parliament  of  1295.  As  the  representation  of 
the  lesser  barons  had  widened  thruu.gh  a  silent 
change  into  that  of  the  shire,  so  that  of  the 
boroughs — restricted  in  theory  to  those  in  tlie 
royal  cieniesue — seems  practically  from  Ed 
ward  s  time  to  liave  been  extended  to  all  who 
were  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
representatives  support.  By  a  change  as  silent 
within  the  Parliament  itselt  the  burgess,  origt 


nally  summoned  to  take  part  only  in  matters  of 
taxation,  was  at  last  admitted  to  a  full  share  iu 
the  deliberations  and  authority  of  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  State. 

I  The  admission  of  the  burgesses  and  knights- 
of  the  shire  to  the  assembly  of  1295  completed 
the  fabric  of  our  representative  constitution. 
The  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  became  the- 
Parliament  of  the  Realm.  Every  order  of  the 
state  found  itself  represented  in  this  asserably,^^ 
and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  supplies,  the- 
work  of  legislation,  and  in  the  end  the  control 
of  government.  But  though  in  all  essential! 
points  the  character  of  Parliament  has  remained 
the  same  from  that  time  to  this,  there  were 
some  remarkable  particulars  in  which  the  as- 
sembly of  1295  differed  widely  from  the  present 
Parliament  at  St.  Stephen's^  Some,  of  these 
differences,  such  as  those  which  sprang  from 
the  increased  powers  and  changed  relations  of 
the  different  orders  among  themselves,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  at  a  later  time.  But 
a  difference  of  a  far  more  startling  kind  than 
these  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  If 
there  is  any  part  in  the  parliamentary  scheme 
of  Edward  the  First  which  can  be  regarded  as 
especially  his  own,  it  is  his  project  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
_King  had  twice  at  least  summoned  its  "  proc- 
tors "  to  Great  Councils  before  1295,  but  it  was 
then  only  that  the  complete  representation  of 
the  Church  was  definitely  organized  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  in  the  writ  which  summoned 
a  bishop  to  Parliament  requiring  the  personal 
attendance  of  all  archdeacons,  deans,  or  priors 
of  cathedral  churches,  of  a  proctor  for  each 
cathedral  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy 
within  his  diocese.  The  clause  is  repeated  io 
the  writs  of  the  present  day,  but  its  practical 
effect  was  foiled  almost  from  the  first  by  the 
resolute  opposition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad 
dressed.  What  the  towns  failed  in  doing  the 
clergy  actually  did.  Even  when  forced  to- 
comply  with  the  royal  summons,  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  forced  during  Edward's  reign,  they 
sat  jealously  by  themselves,  and  their  refusal 
to  vote  supplies  in  any  but  their  own  provincial 
assemblies,  or  convocations,  of  Canterbury 
and  York  left  the  Crown  without  a  motive  for 
insisting  on  their  continued  attendance.  Their 
presence  indeed,  though  still  at  times  granted 
on  some  solemn  occasions,  became  so  pure  a. 
formality  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury it  had  sunk  wholly  into  desuetude.  In  their 
anxiety  to  preserve  their  existence  as  an  iso- 
lated and  privileged  order  the  clergy  flung  away 
a  power  which,  had  they  retained  it,  would 
have  ruinously  hampered  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  "To  take  a  single  instance,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  great  changes  of  the 
Reformation  could  have  been  brought  about 
had  a  good  half  of  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sisted purely  of  churchmen,  whose  numbers 
would  have  been  backed  by  the  weight  of  their 
property  as  possessors  of  a  third  of  the  landed 
estates  of  the  realm. 

A  hardly  less  important  difference  may  be 
found  in  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  meetings 
of  Parliament  to  Westminster.  The  names  of 
Edward's  statutes  remind  us  of  its  convocation 
at  the  most  various  quarters,  at  Winchester, 
Acton  Burnell.  Northampton.  It  was  at  a  later 
time  that  Parliament  became  settled  in  the 
straggling  village  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
marshy  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  Thorns  beside  the 
palace  whose  embattled  pile  towered  over  the 
Thames  and  the  new  Westminster  which  was 
still  rising  in  Edward's  day  on  the  site  of  the 
older  church  of  the  Confessor.  It  is  possible 
that,  while  contributing  greatly  to  its  constitu- 
tional importance,  this  settlement  of  the  Parlia- 
ment may  have  helped  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground its  character  as  a  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal. THfe  proclamation  by  which  it  was  called 
together  invited  "  all  who  had  any  grace  to  de- 
mand of  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  any  plaint 
to  make  of  matters  which  could  not  be  re- 
dressed or  determined  by  ordinary  course  of 
law,  or  who  had  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by 
any  of  the  King's  ministers  or  justices  or  sher- 
iffs, or  their  bailiffs,  or 'any  other  officer,  or 
have  been  unduly  assessed, rated,  charged, or  sur- 
charged to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver 
then  petitions  to  receivers  who  sat  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  peti- 
tions were  forwarded  to  the  King's  Council, 
and  It  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  juris- 
diction of  that  body  and  the  rise  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  which  reduced  this  ancient  right 
of  the  subject  to  the  formal  election  of  "  Triers 
of  Petitions  '  at  the  opening  of  every  new  Par 
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liament  by  the  House  of  Lords,  a  usage  which  '  the  times  of  John.  His  first  blow  fell  on 
is  still  coniinued.  JButit  must  have  been  owing  the  Church.  At  the  close  of  1294  he  had  al- 
to some  memory  of  the  older  custom  that  the  ready  demanded  half  their  annual  income  from 
subject  always  looked  for  redress  against  in-  i  the  clergy,  and  so  terrible  was  his  wi'ath  at 
juries  from  the  Crown  or  its  ministers  to  the  I  their  resistance  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul  s. 
Parliament  of  the  realm  who  stood  forth  to  remonstrate,  dropped  dead 

The  subsidies  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  of.sbeer  terror  at  his  feet.  '•  If  any  oppose  the 
1295  furnished  the  King  with  the  means  of  K.ngs  demand,"  said  a  royal  envoy  in  the 
warfare  with  both  ScoUand  and  France  while  ™'dst  of  the  Convocation,  'Met  him  stand  up 
they  assured  him  of  the  sympathy  of  his  peo-  that  he  may  be  no  ed  as  an  enemy  to  the  King  s 
ple^n  tlie  contest.  But  from  the  first  the  re-  I  Peace."  The  outraged  Churchmen  fe  1  back 
iuctance  of  Edward  to  enter  on  the  double  war  OQ  an  untenable  plea  that  the  .aid  «  as  due 
wa.s  slroDdy  marked.  The  refusal  of  the  Scotch  solely  to  Rome  and  allegea  the  bull  of  Cleric  s 
baronage  to  obey  his  summons  had  been  fol-  L^icos,  '  issued  by  Boniface  the  Eighth  at  this 
lowed  on  BMiol's  part  by  two  secret  steps  "^""lent,  a  bul  which  forbade  the  clergy  to  pay 
which  m.de  a  sirugirle  inevitable,  by  a  request  secular  taxes  from  their  ecclesiasucal  revenues, 
To  Rome  for  absolution  from  his  oatll  of  fealty  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  comply  with  fur- 
and  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Philip  the  Fair'  ther  taxation.  In  l:i97  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
T"„j;   i„„.,„„.,.   „„   „„<.n    hv^nro,    h»H    ,nU,-n    refused  OH  the  grouud  of  this  bull  to  make  any 


■ane  ' aroMraV''a''ccommodaUon"^wiir  t"he"scSt  !  refused  the  King  aid.  By  their  actual  plea  the 
K\ag.  But  all  thought  of  accommodation  was  !  clergy  had  put  themselves  formaRy  in  the 
,„„„i.i„  ,.„^„,-i   i,„  ,i-,„  v^f„,.»i  ^f  Raiiinl  tn  nt.  !  wrong,  and  the  outlawry  soon  forced  them  to 

submission;  but  their  aid  did  little  to  recruit 


the  exhausted  treaty.  The  pressure  of  the  war 
steadily  increased,  and  far  wider  measures  of 
arbitrary  taxation  were  needful  to  equip  an  ex- 


roughly  ended  by  the  refusal  of  Balliol  to  at-   ^™°f; 
tend   the   Parliament,  by  the  rout  of  a  small 
body  of  English  troops,  and  by  the  Scotch  in- 
vestment of  Carlisle.     Taken  as  he  was  by  sur 

prise,  Edward  showed  at  once  the  vigor  and*  -     ,  •  ,  tj        j  a  .    f    ;>  ■ 

rapidity  of  his  temper.  His  army  marched  pedition  which  Edward  prepared  to  lead  ,n  per^ 
upon  Berwick.  The  town  was  a  rich  and  well-  son  to  Flanders.  The  country  gentlemen  were 
peopled  one.  and  although  a  wooden  stockade  :  ^""P^'l^'d  lo  take  up  knighthood  or  to  com- 
furnished  its  only  rampart  the  serried  ranks  of  :  P"""d  for  exemption  from  the  burthensome 
citizens  behind  it  gave  little  hope  of  an  easy  ''onor.  and  forced  contributions  of  cattle  and 
conquest.  Their  tauuts  indeed  stung  the  King  corn  were  demanded  from  the  counties  Ed- 
to  the  quick.  As  his  engineers  threw  up  rough  '  ward  no  doubt  purposed  to  pay  lioneslly  for 
intrenchments  for  the  besieging  army  the  these  supplies,  but  his  exactions  from  the 
burghers  liade  him  wait  till  he  w^on  the  town  merchant  class  rested  on  a  deliberate  theory  of 
before  he  began  digiiing  round  it.  "  Kynge  us  royal  rights  He  looked  on  the  customs  as 
Edward."  they  shouted,  "  waune  thou  havest  i  levied  absolutely  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  ex- 
Berwick,  pike  thee;  waune  thou  havest  geten.  I  PO^t  duty  on  wool— now  the  staple  produce 
dike  thee."  But  the  stockade  was  stormed  of  the  country— was.  raised  to  six  times  its 
with  the  loss  of  a  single  knight,  nearly  eight  i  former  amount.  Although  he  infringed  no 
thousand  of  the  citizens  were  mown  down  in  a  '  positive  provision  of  cliarter  or  statute  in 
ruthless  carnage,  and  a  handful  of  Flemish  I  li>s  action,  it  was  plain  that  his  course 
traders  who  heW  the  town-hall  stoutly  against  really  undid  all  that  had  been  gained  by 
all  assailants  were  burned  alive  in  it.  The  mas- |  the  Barous  war.  But  the  blow  had  no 
sacre  only  ceased  when  a  procession  of  priests   sooner  been  struck  than  Edward  found  stout 


bore  the  host  to  the  King's  presence,  prayin^ 
for  mere}'.  Edward  with  a  sudden  and  ch«r- 
acteristic. burst  of  tears  called  off  his  troops; 
but  the  town  was  ruined  forever,  and  the  great- 
est merchant  city  of  northern  Britain  sank  from 
that  time  into  a  petty  sea-port. 

At  Berwick  Edward  received  Balliol's  formal 


resistance  within  his  realm.  The  baron,?  drew 
together  and  called  a  meeting  for  the  re- 
dress of  their  grievances.  The  two  greatest  of 
the  English  nobles.  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk, placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
position. The  first  was  Constable,  the  second 
Earl  Marshal,  and  Edward  bade  them  lead  a 


defiance.  "  Has  the  fool  done  this  folly?"  the  force  to  Gascony  as  his  lieutenants  while  he 
King  cried  m  haughty  scorn;  "if  he  will  not  Uimself  sailed  to  Flanders.  Their  departure 
come  to  us,  we  will  come  to  him."     The  terrible  1  would  have  left  the  Baronage  without  leaders 


slaughter  however  had  done  its  work,  and  his 
march  northward  was  a  triumphal  progress.  Ed- 
inburgh, Stirling,  and  Perth  opened  their  gates, 
Bruce  joined  the  English  army,  and  Balliol  him- 
self surrendered  and  passed  without  a  blow  from 
his  throne  loan  English  prison.  No  further  pun- 
ishment however  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate 
realm.  Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and 
■declared  its  forfeiture  to  be  the  legal  conse- 
quence of  Balliol's  treason.  It  lapsed  in  fact 
to  its  suzerain;  and  its  earls,  barons,  and  gen 


and  the  two  earls  availed  themselves  of  a  plea 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  foreign  service 
save  in  attendance  on  the  King  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  tlie  royal  orders.  "  By  God,  Sir  Earl," 
swore  the  King  to  the  Earl  Marshal,  "you  shall 
either  go  or  hang!"  "  By  God,  Sir  King,"  was 
the  cool  reply,  "  1  will  neither  go  nor  hang!" 
Both  parties  separated  in  bitter  anger;  the  King 
to  seize  fresh  wool,  to  outlaw  the  clergy,  and  , 
to  call  an  army  to  his  aid;  the  barons  to  gather  j 
in  arms,  backed  by  the  excommunication  of  the 


try  swore  homage  in  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  ;  Primate.  But  the  strife  went  no  further  than 
Edward  as  their  King.  The  sacred  stone  on  ^ords.  Ere  the  Parliament  he  had  convened 
which  Its  older  sovereigns  had   been   in.stalled,    could  meet,  Edward  had   discovered  h 


•an  oblong  block  of  limestone  which  legend  as- 
serted to  have  been  the  pillow  of  .Jacob  as  an- 
gels ascended  and  descended  upon  him,  w'as  re- 
moved from  Scone  and  placed  in  Westminster 
by  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  It  was  in- 
closed hy  Edward's  order  in  a  stately  seat, 
which  became  from  tliat  hour  the  coronation 
chair  of  English  Kings.  To  the  King  himself 
the  wliole  business' must  have  seemed  another 
and  easier  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  mercy 
and  just  government  which  had  followed  his 
first  success  followed  his  second  also.  The 
government  of  the  new  dependency  was  in- 
trusted to  .Jolin  of  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
at  the  head  of  an  Enulish  Council  of  Regency. 
Pardon  was  freely  extended  to  alt  who  had  re- 
sisted the  invasion,  and  order.and  public  peace 
■were  rigidly  enforced 

But  the  triumph,  rapid  and  complete  as  it  was, 
bad  more  than  exhausted  the  aids  granted  by  the 
Parliament.  The  treasury  was  utterly  drained 
The  struggle  indeed  widened  as  every  month 
went  on.  the  cosily  fight  with  the  French  in  Gas 
cony  called  for  supplies,  while  Edward  was  plan 
njng  a  yet  costlier  attack  on  northern  France 


powerlessness;  Winchelsey  offered  his  media- 
tion; and  Edward  confirmed  the  Great  Charter 
and  the  Charter  of  Forests  as  the  price  of  a 
grant  from  the  clergy  and  a  subsidy  from  the 
Commons.  With  one  of  those  sudden  revul- 
sions of  feeling  of  which  his  nature  was  capa- 
ble the  King  stood  before  his  people  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  owned  with  a  burst  of  tears 
that  he  had  taken  their  substance  without  due 
warrant  of  law.  His  passionate  appeal  to  their 
loyalty  wrested  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  and  in  August  Edward 
sailed  for  Flanders,  leaving  his  son  regent  of 
the  realm.  But  the  crisis  had  taught  the  need 
of  further  securities  against  the  royal  power, 
and  as  Edward  was  about  to  embark  the  barons 
demanded  his  acceptance  of  additional  articles 
to  the  Charter,  expressly  renouncing  his  right 
of  laxingthe  nation  without  its  own  consent. 
The  King  sailed  without  complying,  but  Win- 
chelsey joined  the  two  earls  and  tlie  citizens  of 
London  in  forbidding  any  levy  of  supplies  till 
the  Great  Charter  with  these  clauses  was  again 
confirmed,  and  the  trouble  in  Scotland  as  well 
as   the   still    pending  strife  with    France   left 


w'th  llie  aid  of  Flanders  Need  drove  him  on  Edward  helpless  in  the  barons'  hands  The 
his  return  from  Scotland  in  1297  to  measures  of  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests 
tyrannical  extortion    which  seemed  to  recall  |  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  him  at  Ghent  in 


November;  and  formal  pardon  was  issued  to 
the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.   , 

The  confirmation  of  the  Charter,  the  renun- 
ciation of  any  right  to  the  exactions  by  which 
the  people  were  aggrieved,  the  pledge  that  the 
King  would  no  more  take  "such  aids,  tasks, 
and  prizes  but  by  common  assent  of  the  realm," 
the  promise  not  to  impose  on  wool  any  heavy 
customs  or  "  maletot  "  without  the  same  assent, 
was  the  close  of  the  great  struggle  which  had 
begun  at  Runnymede.  The  clauses  so  soon  re- 
moved from  the  Great  Charter  were  now  re- 
stored; and  evade  them  as  they  might,  the 
kings  were  never  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  obligation  to  seek  aid  solely  from  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  their  subjects.  It  was  Scotland 
which  had  won  this  victory  for  English  freedom. 
At  the  moment  when  Edward  and  the  earls 
stood  face  to  face  the  King  saw  his  work  in  the 
north  suddenly  undone.  Both  the  justice  and 
injustice  of  the  new  rule  proved  fiital  to  it. 
The  wrath  of  the  Scots,  already  kindled  by  the 
intrusion  of  English  priests  into  Scotch  livings 
and  by  the  grant  of  lands  across  the  border  to 
English  barons,  was  fanned  to  fury  hy  the  strict 
administration  of  law  and  the  repression  of 
feuds  and  cattle-lifl^ug.  The  disbanding  too 
of  troops,  which  was  caused  by  the  penury  of 
the  royal  exchequer,  united  with  the  license  of 
the  soldiery  who  remained  to  quicken  the  na- 
tional sense  of  wrong.  The  disgraceful  sub- 
mission of  their  leaders  brought  the  people 
themselves  to  the  front.  In  spite  of  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  the  farmer  of  Fife  or  the  Low- 
lands and  the  artisan  of  the  towns,  remained 
stout-hearted  Northumbrian  Englishmen.  They 
had  never  consented  to  Edward's  supremacy, 
and  their  blood  rose  against  the  insolent  rule  of 
the  stranger.  The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight, 
William  Wallace,  siaw  in  their  smoldering  dis- 
content a  liope  of  freedom  for  his  country,  and 
his  daring  raids  on  outlying  parties  of  the  En- 
glish soldiery  roused  the  country  at  last  into 
revolt. 

Of  Wallace  himself,  of  his  life  or  temper,  we 
know,  little  or  nothing;  the  very  traditions  of 
his  gigantic  stature  and  enormous  strength  are 
dim  and  unhistorical.  But  the  instinct  of  the 
Scotch  people  has  guided  it  aright  in  choosing 
him  for  its  national  hero.  He  was  the  first  to 
assert  freedom  as  a  national  birthright,  and 
amidst  the  despair  of  nobles  and  priests  to  call 
the  people  itself  to  arms.  At  the  head  of  an 
army  drawn  principally  from  the  coast  districts 
north  of  the  Tay,  which  were  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  the  same  blood  as  that  of  the 
Lowlands,  Wallace  in  September,  1297,  en- 
camped near  Stirling,  the  pass  between  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  awaited  the  English 
advance.  It  was  here  that  he  was  found  by  the 
English  army.  The  offers  of  .Johti  of  Warenne 
were  scornfully  rejected:  "  We  have  come," 
said  the  Scottish  leader,  "not  to  make  peace, 
but  to  free  our  country."  The  position  of  Wal- 
lace behind  a  loop  of  Forth  was  in  fact  chosen 
with  consummate  skill.  The  one  bridge  which 
crossed  the  river  was 'only  broad  enough  to  ad- 
mit two  horsemen  abreast;  afid  though  the  En- 
glish army  had  been  passing  from  daybreak 
ibut  half  its  force  was  across  at  noon  when  Wal- 
lace closed  on  it  and  cut  it  after  a-short  combat 
to  pieces  in  sight  of  its  comrades.  The  retreat 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  over  the  border  left  Wal- 
lace head  of  the  country  he  had  freed,  and  for 
a  few  months  he  acted  as  "Guardian  of  the 
Realm"  in  Balliol's  name,  and  headed  a  wild 
foray  into  Northumberland  in  which  the  barba- 
rous cruelties  of  his  men  left  a  bitter  hatred  be- 
hind them  which  was  to  wreak  its  venge- 
ance in  the  later  bloodshed  of  the  war.  His 
reduction  of  Stirling  Castle  at  last  called 
Edward  to  the  field.  In  the  spring  of  1298 
the  King's  diplomacy  had  at  last  wrung  a 
truce  for  two  years"  from  Philip  the  Fair; 
and  he  at  once  returned  to  England  to 
face  the  troubles  in  Scotland.  Marching  north- 
ward with  a  larger  host  than  had  ever  followed 
his  banner,  he  was  enabled  by  treachery  to  sur- 
prise Wallace  as  he  fell  back  to  avoid  an  eu- 
gagement,  and  to  force  him  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July  to  battle  near  Falkirk.  The 
Scotch  force  consisted  almost  wholly  of  foot, 
and  Wallace  drew  up  his  spearmen  in  four 
great  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the  outer  ranks 
kneeling  and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen 
within,  while  a  small  force  of  horse  were  drawn 
up  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  It  was  the  forma- 
tion of  Waterloo,  the  first  appearance  in  our 
history  since  the  day  of  Senlac  of  "that  un- 
conquerable British  infantry "  before  which 
chivalry  was  destined  to  go  down.     For  a  mo- 
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ment  it  had  all  Waterloo's  success.  "  I  have 
brought  you  to  the  ring,  hop  (dance)  if  you 
■can,"  are  words  of  rough  humor  that  reveal  the 
very  soul  of  tbe  patriot  leader,  and  the  serried 
ranks  answered  well  to  his  appeal.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  who  led  the  English  van  shrank 
■wisely  from  the  look  of  the  squares.  "  Back  to 
your  mass.  Bishop,"  shouted  the  reckless 
kniehts  behind  him,  but  the  body  of  horse 
dashed  itself  vainly  on  the  wall  of  spears. 
Terror  spread  through  the  English  army,  and 
its  Welsh  au.Kiliaries  drew  off  in  a  body  from 
Ihe  field.  But  the  generalship  of  Wallace  was 
met  by  that  of  the  Kmg.  Drawing  his  how- 
men  to  the  front,  Edward  riddled  Ihe  Scottish 
ranks  with  arrows  and  then  hurled  his  cavalry 
afresh  on  (he  wavering  line.  In  a  moment  all 
■was  over,  the  maddened  knights  roile  in  and  out 
of  the  broken  ranks,  slaying  without  mercy. 
Thousands  fell  on  the  field,  and  Wallace  him 
aelf  esfapcd  with  difficulty,  followed  by  a 
handful  of  men. 

But  ruined  as  the  cause  of  freedom  seemed, 
his  work  was  done.  He  had  roused  Scotland 
into  life,  and  even  a  defeat  like  Falkirk  left  her 
unconquured.  Edward  remained  master  only 
■of  the  ground  he  stood»on:  want  of  supplies 
forced  him  at  last  to  retreat:  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  1299.  when  Bal 
liol,  released  from  his  English  prison  with- 
drew into  France,  a  regency  of  the  Scotch 
Bobles'under  Kobert  Bruce  and  John  Comyn 
continued  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Troubles  at  home  and  danger  from  abroad 
staid  Edwanl's  hand.  The  barons  still  dis 
trusted  his  sincerity,  and  thougli  at  their  de- 
mand he  renewed  the  Confirmation  in  the 
spring  of  1299,  his  attempt  to  add  an  evasive 
•clause  saving  the  right  of  the  Crown  proved  the 
justice  of  their  distrust. »  In  spite  of  a  fresb 
and  unconditional  renewal  of  it  a  strife  over 
the  Forest  Charter  went  on  till  tbe  opening  of 
1801,  when  a  new  gathering  of  the  barons  in 
arms  with  the  support  of  Archbishop  Wincliel 
sey  wrested  from  him  its  full  execution.  Wbat 
aided  freedom  within  was  as  of  old  the  peril 
■without.  Prance  was  still  menacing,  and  a 
claim  advanced  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth 
at  its  suggestion  to  the  feudal  superiority  over 
Scotland  arrested  a  new  advance  of  the  King 
across  the  border.  A  quarrel  however'which 
broke  out  between  Philip  le  Bel  and  the  Papacy 
removed  all  obstacles.  It  enabled  Edward  to 
defy  Boniface  and  to  wring  from  France  a 
treaty  in  which  Scotland  was  abandoned.  In 
1304  he  resumed  the  work  of  invasion,  and 
again  the  nobles  flung  down  their  arms  as  he 
marched  to  the  North.  Comyn.  at  the  head  of 
the  Regency,  acknowledged  his  sovereignty, 
and  the  surrender  of  Stirling  completed  the 
conquest  of  Scotland.  But  the  triumph  of 
Edward  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  designs  for  knitting  the  two  countries 
together  by  a  generosity  and  wisdom  which 
reveal  the  greatness  of  his  statesmanship.  A 
general  amnesty  was  extended  to  all  who  had 
shared  in  the  resistance.'  Wallace,  who  refused 
to  avail  himself»of  Edward's  mercy,  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  to  death  at  Westminster 
on  charges  of  treason,  sacrilege,  aud  robbery. 
The  head  of  the  great  patriot,  crowned  in 
mockery  with  a  circlet  of  laurel,  was  placed 
■upon  London  Bridge.  But  the  execution  of 
Wallace  was  the  one  blot  on  Edward's  clemen- 
•c}'.  With  a  masterly  boldness  he  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  country  to  a  council  of 
Scotch  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  freshly 
pardoned  for  tlieir  share  in  the  war,  and  antici- 
pated the  policy  of  Cromwell  by  allotting  ten 
representatives  to  Scotland  in  the  Common 
Parliament  of  hi  realm.  A  Convocation  was 
summoned  at  Pertli  for  the  election  of  these 
representatives,  and  a^great  judicial  scheme 
which  was  promulgated  in  this  assembly 
adopted  the  amended  laws  of  King  David  as 
the  base  of  a  new  legislation,  and  divided  the 
country  for  judicial  purposes  into  four  dis- 
trict.s,  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  Highlands,  and 
,  the  land  between  the  Highlands  and  the  Forth, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  were  placed  two 
justiciaries,  the  one  English  and  the  other 
tscotch. 

With  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Scotland 
the  glory  of  Edward  seemed  again  complete. 
The  bitterness  of  his  humiliation  at  home  in- 
deed still  preyed  upon  him,  and  in  measure 
after  measure  we  see  his  purpose  of  renewing 
the  strife  with  the  baronage.  In  1303  he  found 
a  means  of  evading  his  pledge  to  levy  no  new 
taxes  on  merchandise  save  by  assent  of  the 
realm  in  a  consent  of  the  foreign  merchants, 


whether  procured  by  royal  pressure  or  no,  to 
purchase  by  stated  payments  certain  privileges 
of  trading.  In  this  "New  Custom"  lay  the 
origin  of  our  import  duties.  A  formal  absolu- 
tion from  his  promises  which  he  obtained  from 
Pope  Clement  the  Fifth  in  1305  showed  that  he 
looked  on  his  triumph  in  the  North  as  enabling 
him  to  reopen  the  questions  .which  he  had 
yielded.  But  again  Scotland  staid  his  hand. 
Only  four  months  had  passed  since  its  submis- 
sion, and  he  -was  preparing  for  a  joint  Parlia- 
ment of  the  two  nations  at  Carlisle,  when  the 
conquered  country  suddenly  sprang  agaiu  to 
arms.  Its  new  leader  was  Robert  Bruce,  a 
grandson  of  one  of  the  original  claimants  of 
the  crown.  The  Norman  house  of  Bruce 
formed  a  part  of  the  Yorkshire  baronage, 
but  it  had  acquired  through  intermarriages 
the  Earldom  of  Carrick  and  the  Lordship  of 
Annandale.  Both  the  claimant  aud  his  son 
had  been  pretty  steadily  on  the  English  side 
in  the  contest  with  Balliol  and  Wallace,  and 
Robert  had  himself  been  trained  in  the  En- 
glish court  and  stood  high  in  the  King's  favor. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  Balliol  gave  a  new  force 
to  his  claims  upon  the  crown,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  an  intrigue  wliich  he  had  set  on  foot  with 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so  roused  Edward's 
jealousy  tliat  Bruce  fled  for  his  life  across  the 
border.  Early  in  1306  he  met  Comyn,  the  Lord 
of  Badenoch,  to  whose  treachery  he  attributed 
the  disclosure  of  his  plans,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Grey  Friars  at  Dumfries,  and  after  the  inter- 
change of  a  few  hot  words  struck  him  with  his 
dagger  to  the  ground.  It  was*  an  outrage  that 
admitted  of  no  forgiveness,  and  Bruce  for  very 
safety  was  forced  to  assume  the  crown  six 
weeks  after  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone.  The  news 
roused  Scotland  again  to  arms,  and  summoned 
Edward  to  a  fresh  contest  with  his  unconquer- 
able foe.  But  the  murder  of  Comyn  had 
changed  the  King's  mood  to  a  terrible  pitiless- 
ness.  He  threatened  death  against  all  con 
cerned  in  the  outrage,  aud  exposed  the  Countess 
of  Bucban,  who  had  set  the  crown  on  Bruce's 
head,  in  a  cage  or  open  chamber  built  for  tbe 
purpose  in  one  of  the  towers  at  Berwick.  At 
the  solemn  feast  which  celebrated  his  son's 
knighthood  Edward  vowed  on  the  swan  which 
formed  the  chief  dish  at  the  banquet  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  exact  vengeance  from  the 
murderer  himself.  But  even  at  the  moment  of 
the  vow  Bruce  was  already  flying  for  his  life  to 
the  western  islands.  "  Henceforth,"  he  said  to 
his  wife- at  their  coronation,  "thou  art  Queen 
of  Scotland  and  I  King."  "I  fear,"  replied 
Mary  Bruce,  "we  are  only  playing  at  royalty 
like  children  in  their  games."  The  play  was 
soon  turned  into  bitter  earnest.  A  small  En- 
glish force  under  Aymer  de  Valence  sufficed  to 
rout  the  disorderly  levies  which  gathered  round 
the  new  monarch,  and  the  flight  of  Bruce  left 
his  followers  at  Edward's  mercy.  Noble  after 
noble  was  sent  to  the  block.  The  Earl  of 
Athole  pleaded  kindred  with  Royalty.  "His 
only  privilege,"  burst  forth  the  King,  "shall 
be  that  of  being  hanged  on  a  higher  gallows 
than  the  rest."  Knights  and  priests  were  strung 
up  side  by  side  by  the  English  justiciaries; 
while  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Robert  Bruce 
were  flung  into  Edward's  prisons.  Bruce  him- 
self had  offered  to  capitulate  to  Prince  Edward. 
But  the  offer  only  roused  the  old  King  to  fury. 
"  Who  is  so  bold,"  he  cried,  "as  to  treat  with 
our  traitors  without  our  knowledge?"  and  ris- 
ing from  his  sick  bed  he  led  his  army  north- 
wards in  the  summer  of  1307  to  complete  the 
conquest.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  Scotland  the  old 
man  breathed  his  last  at  Burgh-upon-sands. 


BOOK  IV. 

TEE   PARLIAMENT. 
1307— 146L 

AUTHORITIES  EOR  BOOK  TV. 

For  Edward  the  Second  we  have  three  im- 
portant contemporaries:  Thomas  de  la  More, 
Trokelowe's  Annals,  and  the  life  by  a  monk  of 
Malmesbury  printed  by  Hfarne.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  first  are  with  the  King,  those  of  the 
last  two  with  the  Barons.  Murimuth's  short 
Chronicle  is  also  contemporary.  John  Bar 
hour's  "Bruce,"  the  great  legendary  store- 
house for  his  hero's  adventures,  is  historically 
worthless. 


Important  as  it  is,  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  is  by  no  means  fortunate  in  its  annalists. 
The  concluding  part  of  th»  Chronicle  of  Walter 
of  Heraingford  or  Heminburg  seems  to  have 
been  jotted  down  as  news  of  the  passing  events 
reached  its  author:  it  ends  at  the  battle  of 
Cregy.  Hearne  has  published  another  con- 
temporary account,  that  of  Robert  of  Avesbury, 
which  closes  in  1356.  A  third  account  by 
Knyghton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  will  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  Twysdeu.  At  the  end  of 
this  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  the 
annals  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban's  were  thrown  together  by  Wal- 
siugham  in  the  "  Historia  AngUcana"  which 
bears  his  name,  a  compilation  whose  history 
may  be  found  in  the  prefaces  to  the  "  Chronica 
Monasterii  S.  Albani"  issued  in  the  Rolls 
Series.  An  anonymous  chronicler  whose  work 
is  printed  in  the  22d  volume  of  the  "  Ar- 
chseologia"  has  given  us  the  story  of  the  Good 
Parliament,  another  account  is  preserved  in  the 
"Chronica  Anglise  from  1328  to  1388,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Rolls  Series,  and  fresh  light  has 
been  recently  thrown  on  the  time  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Chronicle  by  Adam  of  Usk  which 
extends  from  1377  to  1404.  Fortunately  the 
scantiness  of  historical  narrative  is  compensat 
edby  the  growing  fullness  and  abundance  of 
our  State-papers.  Rymer's  Fcedera  is  rich  in 
diplomatic  and  other  documents  for  this  period, 
and  from  this  time  we  have  a  store-house  of 
political  and  social  information  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Rolls. 

For  the  French  war  itsetf  our  primary  au- 
thority is  the  Chronicle  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Lambert  of  Liege,  who 
himself  served  in  Edward's  campaign  against 
the  Scots  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  John  of  Hainault.  Up  to  the  Treaty' 
of  Bretigny,  where  it  closes,  Froissart  has  done 
little  more  than  copy  tliis  work,  making  how- 
ever large  additions  from  his  own  inquiries, 
especially  in  the  Flemish  and  Breton  campaigns 
and  in  the  account  of  Cregy.  Froissart  was 
himself  a  Hainaulter  of  Valenciennes:  he  held 
a  post  in  Queen  Philippa's  household  from  ^361 
to  1369,  and  under  this  influence  produced  ia 
1373  the  first  edition  of  his  well-known  Chron- 
icle. A  later  edition  is  far  less  English  in  tone, 
and  a  third  version,  begun  by  him  in  bis  old 
age  after  long  absence  from  England,  is  dis- 
tinctly French  in  its  sympathies.  Froissart's 
vivacity  and  picturesqueness  blind  us  to  tbe 
inaccurac}'  of  his  details:  as  an  historical  au- 
thority he  is  of  little  value.  The  "Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum"  in  the  Rolls  Series  with  the  docu- 
ments appended  to  it  is  a  work  of  primary  au- 
thority for  the  history  of  Wyclif  and  his  fol- 
lowers: a  selection  from  his  English  tracts  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which  has  also  published  his 
"Trias."  'The  version  of  tbe  Bible  that  bears 
his  name  has  been  edited  with  a  valuable 
preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  P.  Mad- 
den. William  Longland's  poem,  '  The  Cora- 
plaint  of  Piers  the  Ploughman  "  (editeo  by  Mr. 
Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society)  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  Ihe  social  state  of  England 
after  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny. 

'The  "  Annals  of  Richard  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,"  now  published  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  our  main  authority  for 
the  period  which  follows  Edward's  death.  'They 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  St.  Alban's  compilation 
which  bears  the  name  of  Walsiogbam,  and 
from  which  the  "  Life  of  Richard,"  by  a  mcmk 
of  Evesham,  is  for  the  most  part  derived.  The 
same  violent  Lancastrian  sympathy  runs 
through  Walsingham  and  the  fifth  book  of 
Knyghton's  Chronicle.  The  French  autiiorities 
on  the  other  hand  are  vehemently  on  Richard's 
side.  Froissart,  who  ends  at  this  time,  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  metrical  history  of  Creton 
("  Archseoloeia,"  vol.  xx.),  and  by  tbe  "  Chron- 
ique  de  la  Tralson  et  Mort  de  Richart "  (English 
Historical  Society),  both  works  of  French 
authors  and  published  in  France  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  probably  with  the  aim  of 
arousing  French  feeling  against  the  House  of 
Lancaster  and  the  war  policy  which  it  had  re- 
vived, 'the  popular  feeling  in  England  may 
be  seen  in  "Political  Songs  from  Edward  III. 
to  Richard  III."  (Rolls  Series).  A  poem  on 
"The  Deposition  of  Richard  II."  which  has 
been  published  by  tbe  Camden  Society  is  now 
ascribed  to  William  Longland. 

With  Henry  the  Fifth  our  historic  materials 
become  more  abundant.  We  have  the  "Acta 
Henrici  Quinti,"  by  Titus  Livius,  a  chaplain 
in  the  royal  army;  a  life  by  Elmham,  prior  of 
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Lenton  simpler  in  style  but  identical  in  arrange-  '  Forced  as  they  were  to  fi.slit,  their  restless  dip-   share  in  intrigues  which  divided  Edward  from 
ment  and  facts  with  the  former  work;  a  biog-    lomacy  strove  to   draw  from  victory  as  from    bis  son.     At  the  accession  of  the  new  king  he 
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King's  Norman  campaigns  may  be  studied  in  peace  was  impossible.  The  pride  of  the  En  marriage  planned  by  his  father  to  provide 
M  Puiseux's  '•'Siege  de  Rouen  "  (Caen,  1867).  elish  people,  the  greed  of  France,  foiled  every  against  any  further  intervention  of  F/ance 
The  "  Wars  of  the  En°-lish  in  France."  and  attempt  at  accommodation.  The  wisest  minis-  in  his  difficulties  with  Scotland,  the  new 
Blondel's  work  "  De  Relluctione  Normannife  "  tens  sacrificed  themselves  in  vain.  King  after  minister  was  left  as  Regent  in  his  room.  The 
(both  in  Rolls  Series),  give  ample  information  King  patched  up  truces  wliich  never  grew  into  offense  given  by  this  rapid  promotion  waa 
on  the  military  side  of  this  and  the  ne.\t  reign,  treaties,  and  concluded  marriages  which  brought  embittered  by  his  personal  temper.  Gay,  ge- 
But  with  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Sixth  we  fresli  discord  instead  of  peace.  War  went  nial,  thriftless,  Gaveston  showed  in  his  first 
again  enter  on  a  period  of  singular  dearth  in  its  ceaselessly  on,  and  with  the  march  of  war  acts  the  quickness  and  audacity  of  Southern 
historical  auihorilies  The  "  Procfisde  Jesone  went  on  the  ceaseless  growth  of  the  Parlia-  Gaul.  The  older  ministers  were  dismissed,  all 
d'Arc  "  (published  by  the  Societe  de  I'Hisioire   ment.  claims  of   precedence  or  inheritance  were  set 

de  France)  is  the  onlv  real  authority  for  her  The  death  of  Edward  the  First  arrested  only  aside  in  the  distribution  of  offices  at  the  coro- 
history  For  Eunlish  a'ffairs  we  are  nduced  to  for  a  moment  the  advance  of  his  army  to  the  nation,  while  taunts  and  defiances  goaded  the 
the  meager  accounts  of  William  of  Worcester,  north.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  led  it  across  the  pfcud  baronage  to  fury.  The  favorite  was  ^ 
of  the  C'bntinuator  of  the  Crovvland  Chronicle,  border,  and  found  himself  master  of  the  country  fine  soldier,  and  his  lance  unhorsed  his  oppo- 
andofFabvan.  Fabyan  is  a  London  alderman  without  a  blow.  Bruce's  career  became  that  nents  in  tourney  after  tourney.  His  reckless 
with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  House  of  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  for  even  tlie  High-  wit  flung  nicknames  about  the  Court,  the  Earl 
Lancaster,  and  his  work  is  useful  lor  London  land  chiefs  in  whose  fastnesses  he  found  shelter  of  Lancaster  was  "the  Actor,"  Pembroke  "the 
only.  The  Continuator  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  were  bitterly  hostile  to  one  who  claimed  to  be  Jew,"  Warwick  "  the  Black  Dog."  But  taunt 
class;  and  though  connected  with  the  House  of  King  of  their  foes  in  the  Lowlands.  Itwasthis  and  defiance  broke  helplessly  against  the  iron 
York,  the  date  of  his  work,  which  appeared  adversity  that  transformed  the  murderer  of  mass  of  the  baronage.  After  a  few  months  of 
soon  after  Bo.swoith  Field,  makes  him  fairly  Comyn  into  the  noble  leader  of  a  nation's  cause,  power  the  formal  demand  of  the  Parliament  for 
impartial;  but  he  is  sketchy  and  deficient  in  Strong  and  of  commanding  presence,  brave  and  his  dismissal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  in  May, 
information.  The  more  copious  narrative  of  geniafin  temper,  Bruce  bore  the  hardships  of  1308.  Gaveston  was  formally  banished  from  the 
Polydore  Vergil  is  far  superior  to  these  in  liter-    his'  career  with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  that   realm. 

ary  ability,  but  of  later  date,  and  strongly  never  failed.  In  the  legends  that  clustered  j  But  Edward  was  far  from  abandoning  his 
Lancastrian  in  tone.  For  the  struggle  between  round  his  name  we  see  him  listening  in  High-  favorite.  In  Ireland  he  was  unfettered- by  the 
Eilward  and  Warwick,  the  valuable  narrative  land  glens  to  the  bay  of  the  bloodhounds  on  his  Baronage,  and  here  Gaveston  found  a  refuge  as 
of  "  The  Arrival  of  Edward  theFourth  ''  (Cam-  track,  or  holding  a  pass  single-handed  against  a  ;  the  King's  Lieutenant  while  Edward  sought  to 
den  Society)  may  he  taken  as  the  otficia!  ac-  crowd  of  sava^  clansmen.  Sometimes  the  obtain  his  recall  by  the  intervention  of  France 
count  on  the  royal  side.  The  Paston  Letters  small  band  which  clung  to  him  were  forced  to  and  the  Papac.y.  But  the  financial  pressure  of 
are  the  first  instance  in  English  history  of  a  support  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing,  i  the  Scotch  war  again  brought  the  King  and  his 
family  correspondence,  and  throw  great  light  sometimes  to  break  up  for  safety  as  their  en-  j  Parliament  together  in  the  spring  of  1309.  It 
on  the  social  condition  of  the  time.  emies  tracked  them  to  their  lair.     Biuce  him-   was  only  by  conceding  the  rights  which  his 

self  had  more  than  once  to  fling  off  his  coat-of-  I  father  had  sought  to  establish  of  imposing  im- 
j  mail  and  scramble  liarefool  for  very  life  up  the  port  duties  on  the  merchants  by  their  own  as- 
.  crags.  Little  by  little  however  the  dark  sky  sent  that  he  procured  a  subsidy.  The  firmness- 
cleared.  The  English  pressure  relaxed.  James  of  the  baronage  sprang  from  their  having  found 
Douglas,  the  darling  of  Scottish  story,  was  the  a  head.  In  no  point  had  the  policy  of  Henry 
first  of  the  Lowland  Barons  to  rally  to  the  the  Third  more  utterly  broken  down  than  ia 
Bruce,  and  his  daring  gave  heart  to  the  King's  his  attempt  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles 
In  his  calling  together  the  estates  of  the  realm  cause.  Once  he  surprised  his  own  house,  which  '  by  filling  the  great  earldoms  with  kinsmen  of 
Edward  the  First  determined  the  course  of  En-  had  been  given  to  an  Englishman,  ate  the  din  '  the  royal  house.  He  had  made  Simon  of  Mont- 
glish  history.  From  the  first  moment  of  its  ap-  ner  which  was  prepared  for  its  new  owner,  slew  I  fort  his  brother-in-law  only  to  furnish  a  leader 
pearacce  the  Parliament  became  the  center  of  his  captives,  and  tossed  their  bodies  on  to  a  pile  to  the  nation  in  the  Barons'  war.  In  loading 
English  affairs.  The  hundred  years  indeed  of  wood  at  the  castle  gate.  Then  he  staved  in  his  second  son,  Edmund  Crouchback,  with 
which  follow  its  assembly  at  Westminster  saw  the  wine-vats  that  the  wine  might  mingle  with  honors  and  estates  he  raised  a  family  to  great- 
its  rise  into  a  power  which  checked  and  over- j  their  blood,  and  set  house  and  wood-pile  on  fire,  i  ness  which  overawed  the  Crown.  Edmund 
awed  the  Crown.  A  ferocity  like  this  degraded  everywhere  the   had  been  created  Earl  of  Lancaster;  after  Eves 

Of  the  Kings  in  whose  reigns  the  Parliament  '  work  of  freedom;  but  the  revival  of  the  coun-  j  ham  he  had  received  the  forfeited  Earldom  of 
gathered  this  mighty  strength  not  one  was  likely  try  went  steadily  on.  Pembroke  and  the  En- j  Leicester;  he  had  been  made  Earl  of  t)erby  oq 
to  look  with  indiiierence  on  the  growth  of  a  glish  forces  were  in  fact  paralyzed  by  a  strife  ,  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Ferrers.  His  son, 
rival  authority,  and  the  bulk  of  them  were  men  which  had  broken  out  in  England  between  the  ]  Thomas  of  liancaster,  was  the  son-in-law  of 
who  in  other  times  would  have  roughly  checked  new  King  and  his  baronage.  The  moral  pur-  ;  Henry  de  Lacy,  and  was  soon  to  add  to  these 
it.  What  held  their  hand  was  the  need  of  ihe  pose  which  had  raised  his  father  to  grandeur  '  lordships  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln.  And  to  the 
Crown.  The  century  and  a  half  that  followed  was  wholly  wanting  in  Edward  the  Second;  he  |  weight  of  these  great  baronies  was  added  his 
the  gathering  of  the  estates  at  Westminster  was  was  showy,  idle,  and  .stubborn  in  temper;  but  \  royal  blood.  The  father  of  Thomas  had  been  a 
a  time  of  almost  continual  war,  and  of  the  he  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  Intel- j  titular  King  of  Sicily.  His  mother  was  dowager 
financial  pressure  that  springs  from  war.  It  lectual  quickness  which  seemed  inborn  in  the  \  Queen  of  Navarre.  His  half-sister  by  the- 
was  indeed  war  that  had  gathered  them.  In  Plantagenets.  He  had  no  love  for  his  father,  |  mother's  side  was  wife  of  the  French  King 
calling  his  Parliament  Edward  the  First  sought  but  he  had  seen  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  ;  Philip  le  Bel  and  mother  of  the  Enu'lish  Queen 
mainly  an  effective  means  of  procuring  sup-  reign  strugsrling  against  the  pressure  of  the  j  Isabella.  He  was  himself  a  grandson  of  Henry- 
plies  for  that  policy  of  national  consolidation  baronage,  evading  his  pledges  as  to  taxation,  '  the  Third  and  not  far  fiom'the  succession  to- 
which  had  triumphed  in  Wales  and  which  and  procuring  absolution  from  his  promise  to  ,  the  throne.  Had  Earl  Thomas  been  a  wiser  and 
seemed  to  be  triumphing  in  Scotland.  But  the  observe  the  clauses  added  to  the  Charter.  The  j  a  nobler  man,  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
triumph  in  Scotland  soon  proved  a  delusive  son's  purpose  was  the  same,  that  of  throwing  ,  baronage  might  have  guided  the  King  into  a 
one,  and  the  strife  brought  wider  strifes  in  off  what  he  looked  on  as  the  yoke  of  the  baron- [  really  national  poiicy.  As  it  was  his  weight 
its  train.  When  Edward  wrung  from  Balliol  age;  but  the  means  by  which  he  designed  to  !  proved  irresistible.  "When  Edward  at  the  close 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  suzerainty  he  fore-  bring  about  his  purpose  was  the  choice  of  a  j  of  the  Parliament  recalled  Gaveston  the  Earl 
saw  little  of  the  war  with  France,  the  war  with  minister  wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown.  We  ,  of  Lancester  withdrew  from  the  royal  Council, 
Spain,  the  quarrel  with  the  Papacy,  the  up-  have  already  noticed  the  change  by  which  the  ;  and  a  Parliament  which  met  in  the  spring  of 
growth  of  social,  of  political,  of  religions  revo- i  "  clerks  of  the  King's  chapel,""  who  had  been  1 1310  resolved  that  the  affairs  of  the  realm  should 
lution  within  England  itself,  of  which  that  ac-    the   ministers  of  arbitrary  government  under   "  '  '  " 

knowledgment  was  to  be  the  prelude.  But  the  Norman  and  Angevin  sovereigns,  had  been 
the  thicker  troubles  gathered  round  England  quietly  superseded  by  the  prelates  and  lords  of 
the  more  the  royal  treasury  was  drained,  and  the  Continual  Council.  At  the  close  of  the  late 
now  that  arbitrary  taxation  was  impossible  the  reign  a  direct  demand  on  the  part  of  the  barons 
one  means  of  filling  it  lay  in  a  summons  of  the    to  nominate  the  great  officers  of  state  had  been 

Houses.  The  down  was  chained  to  the  Par-  curtlv  rejected;  but  the  royal  choice  had  been  i  uc  liitu  ii.uc  ui  ui»  laiuci  »  Luuuaiy  sk.ui,  lue 
liament  by  a  lie  of  absolute  need.  From  the  practically  limited  in  the  selection  of  its  minis-  [wasted  country  made  it  hard  to  keep  an  army 
first  moment  of  oarliamcutary  existence  the  life  ters  to  the  class  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and  together,  and  after  a  fruitless  campaign  he  fell 
and  power  of  the  estates  assembled  at  West-  however  closely  connected  with  royalty  they  1  back  to  bis  southern  realm  to  meet  the  Parlia- 
minster  hung  on  the  question  of  supplies.  So  might  be  such  officers  always  to  a  great  extent  ment  of  1311  and  the  "  Ordinances"  which  the 
long  as  war  went  on  no  ruler  could  dispense  shared  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  their  order,  j  twenty  one  laid  before  it.  By  this  long  and 
with  the  crants  which  fed  the  war  and  which  The  aim  of  the  young  Kinsr  seems  to  have  been  1  important  statute  Gaveston  was  banished,  other 
Parliament  alone  could  afford.  But  it  was  im-  to  undo  the  change  which  had  been  silently  !  advisers  were  driven  from  the  Council,  and  the 
pcssible  to  procure  supplies  save  by  redressing  brought  aliout,  and  to  imitate  the  policy  ot  the  j  Floientiue  bankers  whose  loans  had  enabled 
ihe  grievances  of  which  Parliament  comiilauK  d  contemporary  sovereigns  of  France  by  choosing  i  Edward  to  hold  the  ba"onagc  at  bay  sent  out  of 
and  by  granting  the  powers  which  Parliament  as  his  mioi.'^ters  men  of  an  inferior  position,  1  the  realm.  The  customs  duties  'imposed  by 
demanded.  It  was  m  vain  that  King  after  wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown  for  their  Edward  the  First  were  declared  to  be  illegal. 
King,  conscious  that  vvar  bound  them  to  the  power,  and  representatives  of  nothing  but  the  Its  administrative  provisions  showed  the  rela- 
Parli.ament.  strove  to  rid  theniselves  of  the  war.  policy  and  interests  of  their  master.  Piers  tions  wliich  the  barons  sought  to  establish  be- 
bo  tar  was  the  ambition  of  our  rulers  from  Gaveston,  a  foreigner  sprung  from  a  familvof  Iween  the  new  Parliament  and  the  Crown.  Par- 
being  the  cause  ot  the  long  struggle  that,  save  Guienne.  had  lieen  his  friend  and  companion  liamen  s  were  to  be  called  every  year,  and  ia 
in  the  one  case  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  desperate  during  his  father's  reign,  at  the  close  of  which  these  assemblies  the  Kings  servants  were  to  be 
ettort  of  every  ruler  was  to  arrive  at  peace.  '  he  had  been  banished  from  the  realm  for  his    brought,  if  need  were,  to  justice.     The  great 


be  intrusted  for  a  year  to  a  body  of  twenty-one- 
"  Ordainers"  with  Archbishop  Winchelsey  at 
their  head. 

Edward  with  Gaveston  withdrew  sullenly  to 
the  North.  A  triumph  in  Scotland  would  have 
given  him  strength  to  Raffle  the  Ordainers,  but 
he  had  little  of  his  father's  military  skill,  the 
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officers  of  state  were  to  be  appointed  with  the 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  baronage,  and  to  be 
sworn  in  Parliament.  The  same  consent  of  the 
barons  in  Parliament  was  to  be  needful  ere  the 
King  could  declare  war  or  absent  himself  from 
the  realm.  As  the  Ordinances  show,  the  bar- 
onage still  looked  on  Parliament  rather  as  a 
political  organization  of  the  nobles  than  as  a 
gatliering  of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm. 
The  lower  clergy  pass  unnoticed;  the  Commons 
.are  regarded  as  mere  taxpayers  wliose  part  was 
still  confined  to  the  presentation  of  petitions  of 
grievances  and  the  grant  of  money.  But  even 
in  this  imperfect  fasliion  the  Parliament  wa^ 
real  representation  of  the  country.  The  barons 
no  longer  depended  for  their  force  on  the  rise 
of  some  active  leader,  or  gathered  in  excep- 
tional assemblies  to  wrest  reforms  from  the 
Crown  b3-  threat  of  war.  Their  action  was 
made  regular  and  legal.  Even  if  the  Commons 
took  Utile  part  in  forming  deci.sions,  their  force 
when  formed  hung  on  the  assent  of  the  knights 
and  burgesses  to  them;  and  the  grant  which 
alone  could  purchase  from  the  Crown  the  con- 
cessions which  the  Baronage  demanded  lay  ab- 
solutely within  the  control  of  the  Third  Estate. 
It  was  this  whicih  made  the  King's  struggles  so 
fruitless.  He  assented  to  the  Ordinances,  and 
then  withdrawing  to  ihe  North  recalled  Gaves- 
ton  and  annulled  them.  But  Winchelsey  ex- 
communicated the  favorite,  and  the  barons, 
gallieriug  in  arms,  besieged  him  in  Scarbor- 
ough. His  surrender  in  May  1312  ended  the 
strife.  The  "Black  Dog"  of  Warwick  had 
sworn  that  the  favorite  should  feel  his  teeth; 
and  Gaveston  flung  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  praying  for  pity 
"from  his  gentle  lord."  In  defiance  of  the 
terms  of  his  capitulation  he  was  beheaded  on 
Blacklow  Hill. 

The  King's  burst  of  grief  was  as  fruitless  as 
Lis  threats  of  vengeance;  a  feigned  submission 
of  the  conquerors  completed  the  royal  humilia- 
tron,  and  the  barons  knelt  before  Edward  in 
"Westminster  Hall  to  receive  a  pardon  which 
seemed  the  deathblow  of  the  royal  power.  But 
if  Edward  was  powerless  to  conquer  the  baron- 
age he  could  slill,  by  evading  tiie  observances 
of  the  Ordinances,  throw  the  whole  realm  into 
confusion.  The  two  years  that  follow  Gaves- 
ton's  death  are  among  the  darkest  in  our  his- 
tory. A  terrible  succession  of  famines  intensi- 
fied the  suffering  which  sprang  from  the  utter 
absence  of  all  rule,  as  dissension  raged  between 
the  barons  and  the  King.  At  last  a  common 
peril  drew  both  parties  together.  The  Scots 
had  profited  by  the  English  troubles,  and ' 
Bruce's  "  harrying  of  Buchan  "  after  his  defeat 
of  its  earl,  who  had  joined  the  English  array, 
fairly  turned  the  tide  of  success  in  his  favor. 
Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Perth,  and  most  of  the 
Scotch  fortresses  fell  one  by  one  into  King 
Robert's  hands.  The  clergy  met  in  council 
and  owned  him  as  their  lawful  lord.  Gradu- 
ally the  Scotch  barons  who  still  held  to  the  En- 
glish cause  were  coerced  into  submission,  and 
Bruce  found  himself  strong  enough  to  invest 
Stirling,  the  last  and  the  most  important  of  the 
Scotch  fortresses  which  held  out  for  Edward. 
Stirling  was  in  fact  the  key  of  Scotland,  and  its 
danger  roused  England  out  of  its  civil  strife  to 
an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  its  prey.  At  the 
close  of  1313  Edward  recognized  the  Ordi- 
nances, and  a  liberal  grant  from  the  Parliament 
enabled  him  to  take  the  field.  Lancaster  indeed 
still  held  aloof  on  the  ground  that  the  King  had 
not  sought  the  assent  of  Parliamenfto  the  war, 
but  thirty  thousand  rae«  followed  Edward  to 
the  North,  and  a  host  of  wild  marauders  were 
summoned  from  Ireland  and  Wales.  Th  eariny 
which  Bruce  gathered  to  oppose  this  inroad  was 
formed  almost  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  sta- 
tioned to  the  south  of  Stirling  on  a  rising  ground 
flanked  by  a  little  brook,  the  Bannockburn, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  engagement.  The 
battle  took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
.Tune,  1314.  Again  two  systems  of  warfare 
were  brought  face  to  face  as  they  had  been 
brought  at  Falkirk,  for  Robert,  like  Wallace, 
drew  up  his  forces  in  hollow  squares  or  cir- 
cles of  spearmen.  The  English  were  dispirited 
at  the  very  outset  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  relieve  Stirlmg  and  by  the  issue  of  a  single 
combat  between  Bruce  and  Henry  de  Bohun,  a 
knight  who  bore  down  upon  him  as  he  was 
riding  peacefully  along  the  front  of  his  army. 
Robert  was  mounted  on  a  small  hacknej',  and 
held  only  a  light  battle  ax  in  his  hand,  but 
warding  off  his  opponent's  spear,  he  cleft  his 
skull  with  so  terrible  a  blow  that  the  handle  of 
iis  ax  was  shattered  in   his  grasp.     At  the 


opening  of  the  battle  the  English  archers  were 
thrown  forward  to  rake  the  Scottish  squares, 
but  they  were  without  support,  and  were  easily 
dispersed  by  a  handful  of  horse  whom  Bruce 
held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose.  The  body  of 
men-at-arms  next  flung  themselves  on  the  Scot- 
tish front,  but  their  charge  was  embarrassed  by 
the  narrow  space  along  which  the  line  was 
forced  to  move,  and  the  steady  resistance  of  the 
squares  soon  threw  the  knighthood  into  dis- 
order. "The  horses  that  were  stickit,"  says 
an  exulting  Scotch  writer,  "rushed  and  reeled 
right  rudely."  In  the  moment  of  failure  the 
.=ight  of  a  body  of  camp  followers,  whom  they 
mistook  for  reinforcements  to  the  enemy, 
spread  panic  through  the  English  host.  It 
broke  in  a  headlong  rout.  Its  thousands  of 
brilliant  horsemen  were  soon  floundering  in 
pits  which  guarded  the  level  ground  to  Bruce's 
left,  or  riding  in  wild  haste  for  the  border. 
Few,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
it.  Edward  himselfi  with  a  body  of  five  hun- 
dred knights,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Dunbar 
and  the  sea.  But  the  flower  of  his  knighthood 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the 
Irishiy  and  the  footmen  were  ruthlessly  cut  down 
by  the  country  folk  as  the}'  fled.  For  centuries 
to  come  the  rich  plunder  of  the  English  camp 
left  its  traces  on  the  treasure-rolls  and  the  vest- 
ment-rolls of  castle  and  abbey  throughout  the 
Lowlands. 

Bannockburn  left  Bruce  the  master  of  Scot- 
land: but  terrible  as'  the  blow  was,  England 
could  not  humble  herself  to  relinquish  her  claim 
on  the  Scottish  crown.  Edward  was  eager 
Indeed  for  a  truce,  but  with  equal  firmness 
Bruce  refused  all  negotiation  while  the  royal 
title  was  withheld  from  him  and  steadily  pushed 
on  the  recovery  of  his  southern  dominions.  His 
progress  was  unhindered.  Bannockburn  left 
Edward  powerless,  and  Lancaster  at  the  head 
of  the  Ordainers  became  supreme.  But  it  was 
still  impossible  to  trust  the  King  or  to  act  with 
him,  and  in  the  dead  lock  of  both  parties  the 
Scots  plundered  as  they  would.  Their  ravages 
in  the  North  brought  shame  on  England  such 
as  it  had  never  known.  At  last  Bruce's  capture 
of  Berwick  in  the  spring  of  1318  forced  the 
King  to  give  way.  The  Ordinances  were  form- 
ally accepted,  an  amnesty  granted,  and  a 
small  number  of  peers  belonging  to  the  barons' 
party  added  to  the  great  officers  of  state.  Had 
a  statesman  been  at  the  head  of  the  baronage 
the  weakness  of  Edward  might  have  now  been 
turned  to  good  purpose.  But  the  character  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  seems  to  have  fallen  far 
beneath  the  greatness  of  his  position.  Dis- 
trustful of  his  cousin,  yet  himself  incapable  of 
governing,  he  stood  sullenly  aloof  from  the  royal 
Council  and  the  royal  armies,  and  Edward  was 
able  to  laj'  his  failure  in  recovering  Berwick 
during  the  campaign  of  1319  to  the  Earl's 
charge.  His  influence  over  the  country  was 
sensibly  weakened;  and  in  this  weakness  the 
new  advisers  on  whom  the  King  was  leaning 
saw  a  hope  of  destroying  his  power.  These 
were  a  younger  and  elder  Hugh  Le  Despenser, 
son  and  grandson  of  the  Justiciar  who  had 
fallen  beside  Earl  Simon  at  Evesham.  Greedy 
and  ambitious  as  they  may  have  been,  they 
were  able  men,  and  their  policy  was  of  a  higher 
stamp  than  the  willful  defiance  of  Gaveston. 
It  lay,  if  we  may  gather  it  from  the  faint  indi- 
cations which  remain,  in  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  three  Estates  as  opposed  to 
the  separate  action  of  the  baronage.  The  rise 
of  the  younger  Hugh,  on  whom  the  King  be- 
stowed the  county  of  Glamorgan  with  the  hand 
of  one  of  its  coheiresses,  a  daughter  of  Earl 
Gilbert  of  Gloucester,  was  rapid  enough  to  ex- 
cite general  jealousy;  a'nd  in  1321  Lancaster 
found  little  difficulty  in  extorting  by  force  of 
arms  his  exile  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  tide 
of  popular  sympathy  was  already  wavering,  and 
it  was  turned  to  the  royal  cause  by  an  insult 
offered  to  the  Queen,  against  whom  Lady  Ba- 
dlesmcre  closed  the  doors  of  Ledes  Castle.  The 
unexpected  energy  shown  by  Edwa'd  in  aveng- 
ing this  insult  gave  fresh  strength  to  his  cause. 
At  the  opening  of  1322  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  recall  Despenser,  aLd  when  Lancaster 
convoked  the  baronage  to  force  him  again  into 
exile  the  weakness  of  their  party  was  shown  by 
some  negotiations  into  which  the  Earl  entered 
with  the  Scots  and  by  his  precipitate  retreat  to 
the  north  on  the  advance  of  the  royal  army. 
At  Boroughbridge  his  forces  were  arrested  and 
dispersed,  and  Thomas  himself,  brought  cap- 
tive before  Edward  at  PoLtefract,  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  "  Have  mercy 
on  me.  King  of  Heaven,"  cried  Lancaster,  as, 


mounted  on  a  gray  pony  without  a  bridle,  he 
<vas  hurried  to  execution,  "  for  my  earthlj- 
King  has  forsaken  me."  His  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  number  of  his  adherents  and 
by  the  captivity  of  others;  while  a  Parliament 
at  York  annulled  the  proceedings  against  the 
Despensers  and  repealed  the  Ordinances. 

It  is  to  this  Parliament  however,  and  per- 
haps to  the  victorious  confidence  of  the  royal- 
ists, that  we  owe  the  famous  provision  which 
reveals  the  policy  of  the  Despensers,  the  provis- 
ion that  all  laws  concerning  "  the  estate  of  our 
Lord  the  King  and  his  heirs  or  for  the  estate  of 
the  realm  and  fche  people  shall  be  treated,  ac- 
corded, and  established  in  Parliaments  by  our 
Lord  the  King  and  by  the  consent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  the 
realm  according  as  hath  been  hitherto  accusium- 
ed."  It  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  this  re- 
markable enactment  that  much  of  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  popular  feeling  had  been  owing  to 
the  assumption  of  all  legislative  action  by  the 
baronage  alone,  The  same  policy  was  seen  in 
a  re-issue  in  the  form  of  a  royal  Ordinance  of 
some  of  the  most  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
Ordinances  which  had  been  formally  repealed. 
But  the  arrogance  of  the  Despensers  gave  new 
offense;  and  the  utter  failure  of  a  fresh  cam- 
paign against  Scotland  again  weakened  the 
crown.  The  barbarous  foiiiys  in  which  the 
borderers  under  Earl  Douglas  were  wasting 
Northumberland  woke  a  general  indignation; 
au(4  a  grant  from  the  Parliament  at  York 
enabled  Edward  to  march  with  a  great  army  to 
the  North.  But  Bruce  as  of  old  declined  an  en- 
gagement till  the  wasted  Lowlands-starved  the 
invaders  into  a  ruinous  retreat.  The  failure 
forced  England  in  the  spring  of  1823  to  stoop 
to  a  truce  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  negotiation 
of  which  Bruce  was  suffered  to  take  the  royal 
title.  We  see  in  this  act  of  the  Despensers  the 
first  of  a  series  of  such  attempts  by  which  min- 
ister after  minister  strove  to  free  the  Crown  froni 
the  bondage  under  which  the  war-pressure  laid 
it  to  the  growing  power  of  Parliament;  but  it 
ended  as  these  after  attempts  end  d  only  in  the 
ruin  of  the  counselors  who  planned  it.  The 
pride  of  the  country  had  been  roused  by  the 
struggle,  and  the  humiliation  of  such  a  truce 
robbed  the  Crown  of  its  temporary  popularity. 
It  led  tlie  way  to  the  sudden  catastrophe  which 
closed  this  disastrous  reign. 

In  his  struggle  with  the  Scots  Edward,  like 
his  father,  had  been  hampered  not  only  by  in- 
ternal divisions  but  by  the  harassing  interven- 
tion of  France.  The  rising  under  Bruce  had 
been  backed  by  French  aid  as  well  as  by  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  quarrel  over  Guienne,  and'ou 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fourth  in  1322  a 
demand  of  homage  for  Ponthieu  and  Gascony 
called  Edward  over  sea.  But  the  Despensers 
dared  not  let  him  quit  the  realm,  and  a  fresh 
dispute  as  to  the  right  of  possession  in  Ihe 
Agenois  brought  about  the  seizure  of  the  bulk 
of  Gascony  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  The  quarrel  verged  upon  open 
war.  and  to  close  it  Edward's  Queen,  Isabella, 
a  sister  of  the  French  King,  undertook  in  1325 
to  revisit  her  home  and  bring  about  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  Isabella 
hated  the  Despensers;  she  was  alienated  from 
her  husband;  but  hatred  and  alienation  were 
as  yet  jealously  concealed.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  terms  of  peace  seemed  to  be  arranged; 
and  though  deelining-to  cross  the  sea,  Edward 
evaded  thedilficulty  created  by  the  demand  for 
personal  homage  b}'  investing  his  son  with  the 
Duchies  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  and  dis- 
patching him  to  join  his  mother  at  Paris.  The 
boy  did  homage  to  King  Charles  for  Ihe  two 
Duchies,  the  question  of  the  Agenois  being  re- 
served for  legal  decision,  and  Edward  at  once 
recalled  his  wife  and  son  to  England.  Neither 
threats  nor  prayers,  however,  could  induce 
either  wife  or  child  to  return  to  his  court. 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Marcher  barons  and  a  deadly  foe  to  the  De- 
spensers, had  taken  refuge  in  France;  and  his 
influence  over  the  Queen  made  her  the  center 
of  a  vast  conspiracy.  With  the  young  Edward 
in  her  hands  she  was  able  to  procure  soldiers 
from  the  Count  of  Hainault  by  promising  her 
son's  hand  to  his  daugliter;  the  Italian  bankers 
supplied  funds;  and  after  a  year's  preparation 
the  Queen  set  sail  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  A 
secret  conspiracy  of  the  baronage  was  revealed 
when  the  primate  and  nobles  hurried  to  her 
standard  on  her  landing  at  Orwell.  Deserted 
by  all  and  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  London 
whose  aid  he  implored,  the  King  fled  hastily  to 
the  west  and  embarked  with  the  Despensers  for 
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Luudy  Island,  which  Despenserhad  fortified  as 
a  possible  refuge;  but  contrarywinds  flunshim- 
again  on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  whom  they  had  slain.  The  younger 
Despenser,  who  accompanied  him,  was  at  ouce 
hung  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  King 
placed  in  ward  at  Kenilworth  tiU  his  fate 
could  be  decided  by  a  Parliament  summoned 
for  that  purpose  at  Westmmster  in  January 
1837. 

The  peers  who  assembled  fearlessly  revived 
the  constitutional  usage  of  the  earlier  English 
freedom,  and  asserted  their  right  to  depose  a 
King  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to 
rule.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  iu  Edward's  be- 
half, and  only-four  prelates  protested  when  the 
young  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  by  acclama- 
tion and  presented  as  their  sovereign  to  the  mul- 
titudes without.  The  revolution  took  legal 
form  in  a  bill  which  charged  the  captive  mon- 
arch with  indolence,  incapacitj',  the  loss  of 
Scotland,  the  violation  of  his  coronation  oath 
and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  baronage; 
and  on  the  approval  of  this  it  was  resolved  that 
the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  ceased 
and  tliat  the  crown  had  passed  to  his  son,  Ed 
ward  of  Windsor.  A  deputation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  Kenilworth  to  procure  the 
assent  of  the  discrowned  King  to  his  own  depo 
sition,  and  Edward  "  clad  in  a  plain  black 
gown  "  bowed  quietly  to  his  fate.  Sir  William 
Trussel  at  once  addressed  him  in  words  whi^ 
better  than  any  other  mark  the  nature  of  the 
step  which  the  Parliament  had  taken.  "  I,  Will- 
iam Trussed proclor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and 
others,  having  for  this  full  and  sufficient  power, 
do  render  and  give  back  to  you,  Edward,  once 
King  of  England,  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the 
persons  named  in  my  procuracy;  and  acquit 
and  discharge  them  thereof  in  the  best  manner 
that  law  and  custom  will  give.  And  I  now 
make  protestation  in  their  name  that  they  will 
DO  longer  be  in  your  fealty  and  allegiance,  nor 
claim  to  hold  anything  of  you  as  king,  but 
will  account  you  hereafter  as  a  private  person, 
without  any  manner  of  royal  dignity."  A  sig- 
nificant act  followed  these  emphatic  words. 
Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, broke  his  staff  of  office,  a  ceremony  used 
only  at  a  king's  death,  and  declared  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  royal  service  were  dis- 
charged. The  act  of  Blount  was  only  an  omen 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  the  miserable  King. 
In  the  following  September  he  was  murdered 
iu  Berkeley  Castle. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SDWAXD  THE  TBIRD. 
1337—1347. 
The  deposition  of  Edward  the  Second  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  powtr  which  the  En- 
glish Parliament  had  gained.  In  thirty  years 
from  their  first,  assembly  at  Westminster  the 
Estates  had  wrested  from  the  Crown  the  last 
relic  of  arbitrary  taxation,  had  forced  on  it  new 
ministers  and  a'new  system  of  government,  had 
claimed  a  right  of  confirming  the  choice  of  its 
counciliirs  and  of  punishing  their  misconduct, 
and  had  established  the  principle  that  redress 
of  grievances  precedes  a  grant  of  supply.  Nor 
had  the  time  been  less  important  in  the  internal 
growth  of  Parliament.  Step  by  step  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  Houses  themselves  completed 
the  work  of  Edward  by  bringing  about  change 
after  change  in  its  composition.  The  very  di- 
vision into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of 
Commons  formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan 
of  Edward  theFirst;  in  the  earlier  Parliaments 
eacli  of  the  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons, 
knights,  and  burgesses  met,  deliberated,  and 
made  their  grants  apart  from  each  other.  This 
isolation  however  of  the  Estates  soon  showed 
signs  of  breaking  down.  Though  the  clergy 
held  steadily  aloof  from  any  real  union  with  its 
fellow-orders,  the  knights  of  the  shire  were 
drawn  by  the  similarity  of  their  social  position 
into  a  close  connection  with  the  lords.  They 
seem  in  fact  to  have  been  soon  admitted  by  the 
baronage  to  an  almost  equal  position  with  them- 
selves, whether  as  legislators  or  counselors  of 
the  Crown.  The  burgesses  on  the  other  hand 
took  little  part  at  first  in  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, save  in  those  which  related  to  the  taxation 
of  their  class.  Bjt  their  position  was  raised  by 
the  strifes  (if  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second 
when  their  aid  was  needed  by  the  baronage  in 
its  struggle  with  the  Crown;  and  their  right  to 
share  fully  in  all  legislative  action  was  asserted 


in  the  statute  of  1822.  From  this  moment  no 
proceedings  can  have  been  considered  as  form- 
ally legislative  save  those  conducted  in  full 
Parliament  of  all  the  estates.  In  subjects  of 
public  policy  however  the  barons  were  still 
I  regarded  as  the  sole  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
'  though  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  sometimes 
\  consulted  with  them.  But  the  barons  and 
i  knighthood  were  no*  fated  to  be  drawn  into 
a  single  body  whose  weight  would  have 
I  given  an  aristocratic  impress  to  the  consli- 
j  tulion.  Gradually,  through  causes  with  which 
we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  knights 
\  of  the  shire  drifted  from  their  older  connection 
I  with  the  baronage  into  so  close  and  intimate  a 
i  union  with  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
}  that  at  the  opening  of  the  reiga  of  Edward  the 
I  Third  the  two  orders  are  found  grouped  form- 
i  ally  together,  under  the  name  of  '"The  Com- 
■mons."  It  is  difljcult  to  over-estimate  the 
I  importance  of  this  change.  Had  Parliament 
[remained  broken  up  into 'its  four  orders  of 
I  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  citizens,  its  power 
would  have  been  neutralized  at  every  great 
I  crisis  by  the  jealousies  and  difficulty  of  co- 
operation among  its  component  parts.  A  per- 
manent union  of  the  knighthood  and  the 
baronage  on  the  other  hand  would  have  con- 
verted Parliament  into  the  mere  representative 
of  an  aristocratic  caste,  and  would  have  robbed 
■  it  of  the  strength  which  it  has  drawn  from  its 
'  connection  with  the  great  body  of  the  commer- 
i  cial  classes.  The  new  attitude  of  the  knight- 
I  hood,  their  social  connection  as  landed  gentry 
I  with  the  baronage,  their  political  union  with 
I  the  burgesses,  really  welded  the  three  orders 
into  one,  and  gave  that  unity  of  feeling  and 
j  action  to  our  Parliament  ou  which  its  power 
I  has  ever  since  mainly  depended. 

The  weight  of  the  two  Houses  was  seen  in 
Iheir  settlement  of  the  new  government  by  the 
nomination  of  a  Council  with  Earl  Henry  of 
I  Lancaster  ^t  its  bead.  The  Council  had  at  once 
to  meet  fresh  difficulties  in  the  North.*  The 
truce  so  recently  made  ceased  legally  with  Ed- 
ward's deposition:  and  the  withdrawal  of  his 
royal  title  in  further  offers  of  peace  warned 
Bruce  of  the  new  temper  of  the  English  rulers. 
I  Troops  gathered  on  either  side,  and  the  English 
Council  sought  to  pave  the  way  for  an  attack 
by  dividing  Scotland  against  itself.  Edward 
'  BalUol,  a  son  of  the  former  King  John,  was 
solemnly  received  as  a  vassal-king  of  Scotland 
at  the  English  court.  Robert  was  disabled  by 
leprosy  from  taking  the  field  in  person,  but  the 
insult  roused  him  to  hurl  his  marauders  again 
over  the  border  under  Douglas  and  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph.  The  Scotch  army  has  been  painted 
for  us  by  an  eye-witness  whose  description  is 
embodied  in  the  work  of  Jehan  le  Bel.  "It 
consisted  of  four  thousand  men  at-arms,  knights, 
and  esquires,  well  mounted,  besides  twenty 
thousand  men  bold  and  hardy,  armed  after  the 
manner  of  their  country,  and  mounted  upon 
little  hackr?eys  that  are  never  tied  up  and 
dressed,  but  turned  immediatel}'  after  the  daj'"s 
march  to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields.  .  . 
They  bring  no  carriages  with  them  on  account 
of  the  mountains  they  have  to  pass  in  North- 
umberland, neither  do  they  carrj' with  them 
any  provisions  of  bread  or  wine,  for  their 
habits  of  sobriety  are  such  in  time  of  war  tliat 
they  will  live  for  a  long  time  on  flesh  half- 
sodden  without  bread,  and  drink  the  river 
water  without  wine.  'They  have  therefore  no 
occasion  for  pots  or  pans,  for  they  dress  the 
flesh  of  the  cuttle  in  their  skins  after  they 
have  flayed  them,  and  being  sure  to  find  plenty 
of  them  in  the  country  which  they  invade 
they  carry  none  with  them.  Under  the  flaps 
of  his  saddle  each  man  carries  a  broad  piece 
of  metal,  behind  him  a  little  bag  of  oaimeal; 
when  they  have  eaten  too  much  of  the  sodden 
flesh  and  their  stomach  appears  weak  and  emp- 
ty, they  set  this  plate  over  the  fire,  knead  the 
meal  with  water,  and  when  the  plate  is  hot  put 
a  little  of  the  paste  upon  it  in  a  thin  cake  like  a 
biscuit,  which  they  eat  to  warm  their  stomachs. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  perform  a 
longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiers." 
Though  twenty  thousand  horsemen  and  forty 
thousand  foot  marched  under  their  boy-king  to 
protect  the  border,  the  English  troops  were  ut- 
terly helpless  against  such  a  foeasllii-f.  Atone 
time  the  whole  army  lost  its  way  in  the  border 
wastes;  at  another  all  traces  of  the  enemy  dis- 
appeared, and  an  offer  of  knighthood  and  a 
hundred  marks  was  made  to  any  who  could 
tell  where  the  Scots  were  encamped.  But  when 
they  were  found  iheir  position  behind  the  Wear 
proved  unassailable,  and  after  a  bold  sally  on 


the  English  camp  Douglas  foiled  an  attempt  at 
intercepting  him  by  a  clever  retreat.  The  En- 
glish levies  broke  liopelessly  up, and  a  fresh  foray 
into  Northumberland  forced  the  English  Court 
in  1828  to  submit  to  peace.  By  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  which  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  Parliament  in  September  the  independence 
of  Scotland  was  recognized,  and  Robert  Bruce- 
owned  as  its  king.  Edward  formally  abandoned- 
his  claim  of  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland ; 
while  Bruce  promised  to  make  compensation 
for  the  damage  done  in  the  North,  to  marry 
hiason  David  to  Edward's  sister  Joan,  and  to- 
restore  their  forfeited  estates  to  those  nobles 
who  had  sided  with  the  English  King. 

But  the  pride  of  England  had  been  too  much 
roused  by  the  struggle  with  the  Scots  to  bear 
this  defeat  easily,  and  the  first  result  of  the 
treaty  of  Northampton  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  which  concluded  it.  This  re- 
sult was  hastened  by  the  pride  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, who  was  now  created  Earl  of  March,  and 
who  had  made  himself  supreme  through  his  in- 
fluence over  Isabella  and  his  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  from  all  practical  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  realm.  The  first  ef- 
forts to  shake  Roger's  power  were  unsuccessful. 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster  stood,  like  his  brother, 
at  the  head  of  the  baronage;'  the  parliamentary 
settlement  at  Edward's  accession  had  placed 
him  first  in  the  royal  Council;  and  it  was  to 
him  that  the  task  of  defying  Mortimer  naturally 
fell.  At  the  close  of  1338  therefore  Earl  Henry 
formed  a  league  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  with  the  young  King's  uncles,  the 
Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Kent,  to  bring  Mortimer 
to  account  for  the  peace  with  Scotland  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  government  as  well  as  for  the 
late  King's  murder,  a  murder  which  had  been 
the  work  of  his  private  partisans  and  which  had 
profoundly  shocked  the  general  conscience.  But 
the  young  King  clave  firmly  to  his  mother,  the- 
EariS  of  Norfolk  and  Kent  deserted  to  Morti-^ 
mer,  and  powerful  as  it  seemed  the  league  broke 
up  without  result.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  how- 
ever spurred  the  Earl  of  March  to  a  bold  stroke 
at  Lis  opponents.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was 
persuaded  that  his  brother,  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond, still  lived  a  prisoner  in  Corfe  Castle,  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  restore 
him  to  the  throne,  tried  before  a  Parliament 
filled  with  Mortimer's  adherents,  and  sent  to  the 
block.  But  the  death  of  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood  roused  the  young  King  to  resentment  at 
the  greed  and  arrogance  of  a  minister  who 
treated  Edward  himself  as  little  more  than 
a  state-prisoner.  A  few  months  after  his  un- 
cle's execution  the  King  entered  the  Council 
chamber  in  Nottingham  Castle  with  a  force- 
which  he  bad  introduced  through  a  secret  pas- 
sage in  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  arrest- 
ed Mortimer  with  his  own  hands.  A  Parlia- 
ment which  was  at  once  summoned  condemned 
the  Earl  of  March  to  a  traitor's  death,  and  in 
November  1330  he  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
while  the  Queen  mother  was  sent  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  into  confinement  at  Castle  Rising. 

Young  as  he  ^vas,  and  he  had  only  reached 
his  eighteenth  year,  Edward  at  once  assumed- 
the  control  of  affairs.  His  first  care  was  to  re- 
store good  order  throughout  the  country,  which 
under  the  late  government  had  fallen  into  ruin, 
and  to  free  his  hands  by  a  peace  with  France 
for  furll)er  enterprises  in  the  North  A  formal 
peace  had  been  concluded  by  Isabella  after  her 
husbaucl's  fall;  but  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fourth  soon  brought  about  new  jealousies 
between  the  two  courts.  The  three  sons  of 
Philip  the  Fair  had  followed  him  on  the  throne 
in  succession,  but  all  had  now  died  without 
male  issue,  and  Isabella,  as  Philip's  daughter, 
claimed  the  crown  for  her  son.  'The  claim  in 
any  case  was  a  hard  one  to  make  out.  Though 
her  brothers  had  left  no  sons,  they  Lad  left 
daughters,  and  if  female  succession  were  ad- 
mitted these  daughters  of  Philip's  sons  would 
precede  a  son  of  Philip's  daughter.  Isabella 
met  this  difficulty  by  a  contention  that  though 
females  could  transmit  the  right  of  succession 
they  could  not  themselves  possess  it,  and  that 
her  .son,  as  the  nearest  living  male  descendant 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  born  in  the  life-time  of 
the  King,  from  whom  he  claimed,  could  claim 
in  preference  to  females  who  weie  related  to 
Philip  in  as  near  a  degree.  But  the  bulk  of 
French  jurists  asserted  that  only  male  succes- 
sion gave  right  to  the  French  throne.  On  sucn 
a  theoiy  the  right  inheritable  from  Phiiip' the 
Fair  was  exhausted;  and  the  crown  passed  to 
the  son  of  Philip's  younger  brother,  Charles  of 
Valois,   who  in  fact  peacefully  mounted  the 
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throne  as  Philip  the  Fifth.  Purely  formal  as 
the  claim  which  Isabella  advanced  seems  to 
have  been,  it  revived  the  irritation  between  the 
two  courts,  and  though  Edward's  obedience  to 
a  summons  which  Philip  addressed  to  him  to  do 
homage  for  Aquitaine  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment that  both  parties  should  restore  the  gains 
tliey  had  made  since  the  last  treaty  the  agree- 
ment was  never  carried  out.  Fresh  threats  of 
war  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of 
peace,  but  the  question  whether  liege  or  simple 
homage  was  due  for  the  duchies  reulained  un- 
settled when  the  fall  of  Mortimer  gave  the 
young  King  full  mastery  of  affairs.  His  action 
was  rapid  and  decisive.  Clad  as  a  merchant, 
and  with  but  fifteen  horsemen  at  his  back, 
Edward  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  1331 
at  the  French  court,  and  did  homage  as  fully 
as  Philip  required.  The  question  of  the  Age- 
nois  remained  unsettled,  though  the  English 
Parliament  insisted  that  its  decision  should 
rest  with  negotiation  and  not  with  war,  but  on 
all  other  points  a  complete  peace  was  made; 
and  the  young  King  rode  back  with  his  hands 
free  for  an  attack  which  he  was  planning  on 
the  North. 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Northamp- 
ton for  the  restitution  of  estates  had  never  been 
fully  carried  out.  Till  this  was  done  the  En- 
glish court  held  that  the  rights  of  feudal  supe- 
riority over  Scotland  which  it  had  yielded  in 
the  treaty  remained  in  force;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment an  opening  seemed  to  present  itself  for 
again  asserting  these  rights  with  success. 
Fortune  seemed  at  last  to  have  veered  to  the 
English  side.  The  death  of  Robert  Bruce  only 
a  year  after  the  Treaty  of  Northampton  left  the 
Scottish  throne  to  his  son  David,  a  child  of  but 
eight  years  old.  The  death  of  the  King  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  Randolph  and  Douglas; 
and  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  realm  broke 
out  in  civil  strife.  To  the  great  barons  on 
either  side  the  border  the  late  peace  involved 
serious  losses,  for  many  of  the  Scotch  houses 
heW  large  estates  in  England  as  many  of  the 
English  lords  held  large  estates  in  Scptland,  and 
although  the  treaty  had  provided  for  their 
claims  they  had  in  each  case  been  practically 
set  aside.  It  is  this  discontent  of  the  barons  at 
the  new.  settlement  whicli  explains  the  sudden 
success  of  Edward  Balliol  in  a  snatch  which  he 
made  at  the  Scottish  throne.  Balliol's  design 
■was  known  at  the  English  court,  where  he  had 
found  shelter  for  some  years;  and  Edward, 
whether  sincerely  or  no,  forbade  his  barons 
from  joining  him  and  posted  troops  on  the 
border  to  hinder  his  crossing  it.  But  Balliol 
found  little  difficulty  in  making  his  attack  by 
sea.  He  sailed  from  England  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  nobles  who  claimed  estates  in  the 
north,  landed  in  August  1332  on  the  shores 
of  Fife,  and  after  repulsing  with  immense 
loss  an  army  which  attacked  him  near 
Perth  was  crowned  at  Scone  two  months 
after  his  landing,  while  David  Bruce  fled 
helplessly  to  France.  Edward  had  given  no 
open  aid  to  this  enterprise,  but  the  crisis 
tempted  his  ambition,  and  he  demanded,  and 
obtained  from  Balliol  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  English  suzerainty.  The  acknowledg- 
ment however  was  fatal  to  Balliol  himself.  Sur- 
prised at  Annan  by  a  party  of  Scottish  nobles, 
their  sudden  attack  drove  him  in  December 
over  the  border  after  a  reign  of  but  five 
months;. and  Berwick,  which  he  had  agreed  to 
surrender  to  Edward,  was  strongly  garrisoned 
against  an  English  atiack.  The  sudden  break- 
down of  his  vassal-king  left  Edward  face  to  face 
with  a  new  Scotch  war.  The  Parliament  which 
he  summoned  to  advise  on  the  enforcement  of 
his  claim  showed  no  wish  to  plunge  again  into 
the  contest  and  met  him  only  with  evasions  and 
delays.  But  Edward  had  gone  loo  far  to  with- 
draw. In  March,  1333,  he  appeared  before  Ber- 
wick, and  besieged  the  towtt  A  Scotch  army 
under  the  regent,  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
brother  to  the  famous  Sir  James,  advanced  to 
its  relief,  in  July  and  attacked  a  covering  force 
■which  was  encamped  on  the  strong  position  of 
Halidon  Hill.  The  English  bowmen  however 
vindicated  the  fame  they  had  first  won  at  Fal- 
kirk and  were  soon  to  croVn  in  the  victory  of 
Cregy.  The  Scotch  only  struggled  through 
the  marsh  which  covered  the  English  front  to 
be  riddled  with  a  storm  of  arrows  and  to  break 
in  utter  rout.  The  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Berwick.  From  that  lime  the  town  has  re- 
mained Engli.'ih  territory.  It  was  in  fact  the 
one  part  of  Edward's  conquests,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  end  by  the  English  crown.  But 
fragment  as  it  was,  it  was  always  viewed  legal- 


ly as  representing  the  realm  of  which  it  once 
formed  a  part.  As  Scotland,  it  had  its  chan- 
cellor, chamberlain,  and  other  officers  of  State; 
and  the  peculiar  heading  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment enacted  for  England  "^nd  the  town  of 
Berwickupon-Tweed  "  still  preserves  the  mem- 
ory of  its  peculiar  position.  But  the  victory 
did  more  than  give  Berwick  to  England.  The 
defeat  of  Douglas  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  a  large  part  of  the»Scotch  nobles,  by 
the  flight  of  the  boy-king  David,  and  liy  the 
return  of  Balliol  unopposed  to  the  throne. 
Edward  exacted  a  heavy  price  for  his  aid.  All 
Scotland  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  was 
ceded  to  England,  and  Balliol  did  homage  as 
vassal-king  for  the  rest. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  this  submisson  that 
the  young  King  reaphed  the  climax  of  his  suc- 
cess. A  king  at  fourteen,  a  father  at  seventeen, 
he  had  carried  out  at  eighteen  a  political  revo- 
lution in  the  oveithrow  of  Mortimer,  and  re- 
stored at  twenty-two  the  ruined  work  of  his 
grandfather.  The  northern  frontier  was  car- 
ried to  its  old  line  under  the  Northumbrian 
kings.  His  kingdom  within  was  peaceful  and 
orderly;  and  the  strife  with  France  seemed  at 
an  end.  During  the  next  three  years  Edward 
persisted  in  the  line  of  policy  he  had  adopted, 
retaining  his  hold  over  Southern  Scotland,  aid- 
ing his  sub  king  Balliol  in  campaign  after  cam- 
paign against  the  despairing  efforts  of  the 
nobles  who  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Bruce, 
a  party  who  were  now  headed  by  Robert  the 
Steward  of  Scotland  and  by  Earl  Randolph  of 
Moray.  His  perseverance  was  all  but  crowned 
with  success,  when  Scotland  was  again  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  France.  The  successes  of 
Edward  roused  anew  the  jealous}'  of  the  French 
court.  David  Bruce  found  a  refuge  with 
Philip;  French  ships  appeared  off  the  Scotch 
coast  and  brought  aid  to  the  patriot  nobles; 
and  the  old  legal  questions  about  the  Agenois 
and  Aquitaine  were  mooted  afresh  by  the 
French  council.  For  a  time  Edward  staved 
off  the  contest  by  repeated  embassies;  but  his 
refusal  to  accept  Philip  as  a  mediator  between 
England  and  the  Scots  stirred  Prance  to  threats 
of  war.  In  1335  fleets  gathered  on  its  coast; 
descents  were  made  on  the  English  shores;  and 
troops  and  galleys  were  hired  in  Italy  and  the 
north  for  an  invasion  of  England.  Tlie  mere 
threat  of  war  saved  Scotland.  Edward's  forces 
there  were  drawn  to  the  south  to  meet  the 
looked-for  attack  from  across  the  Channel ;  and 
the  patriot  party  freed  from  their  pressure  at 
once  drew  together  again.  The  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France  at  the  close  of  1337 
was  the  knell  of  Balliol's  greatness;  he  found 
himself  without  an  adherent  and  withdrew  two 
years  later  to  the  court  of  Edward,  while  David 
returned  to  his  kingdom  in  VSi'i  and  won  back 
the  chief  f-astnesses  of  the  Lowlands.  From  that 
moment  the  freedom  of  Scotland  was  secured. 
From  a  war  of  conquest  and  patriotic  resist- 
ance the  struggle  died  into  a  petty  strife  be- 
tween two  angry  neighbors,  which  became  a 
mere  episode  in  the  larger  contest  which  it  had 
stirred  between  England  and  France. 

Whether  in  its  national  or  iu  its  European 
bearings  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  contest  which  was  now  to  open 
between  these  two  natiims.  To  England  it 
brought  a  social,  a  religious,  and  in  the  end  a 
political  revolution.  The  Peasant  Revolt,  Lol- 
lardry,  and  the  New  Monarchy  were  direct 
issues  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  With  it  be- 
gan the  military  renown  of  England;  with  it 
opened  her  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 
The  pride  begotten  by  great  victories  and  a 
sudden  revelation  of  warlike  prowess  roused 
the  country  not  only  to  a  new  ambition,  a  new 
resolve  to  assert  itself  as  a  European  power,  but 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  claims  of  tiip  Papacy 
and  an  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ence both  of  Church  and  Crown  which  paved  j 
the  way  for  and  gave  its  ultimate  form  to  the 
English  Reformation.  Tlie  peculiar  shape  ' 
which  English  warfare  assumed,  the  triumph 
of  the  yeoman  and  archer  over  noble  and 
knight,  gave  new  force  to  the  political  advance 
of  the  Commons.  On  the  other  hand  themiserj' 
of  the  war  produced  the  first  great  open  feud 
between  labor  and  capital.  The  glory  of  Crepy 
or  Poitiers  was  dearly  bought  by  the  upgrowth 
of  English  pauperism.  The  warlike  temper 
nursed  on  foreign  fields  begot  at  home  a  new 
turbulence  and  scorn  of  |aw,  woke  a  new  feudal 
spirit  in  the  baronage,  and  so~ned  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  placed  a  new  house  on  the  throne 
the  seeds  of  that  fatal  strife  over  the  succession 
which  troubled  Englarfd  to  the  days  of  Eliza- 


beth. Nor  was  the  contest  of  less  import  in  the 
I  history  of  France.  If  it  struck  her  for  the  mo- 
j  ment  from  her  height  of  pride,  it  raised  her  in 
I  the  end  to  the  front  rank  among  the  states  of 
I  Europe.  It  carried  her  boundaries  to  the  Rhone 
j  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  wrecked  alike  the  feudal 
I  power. of  her  iioUesse  and  the  hopes  of  constitu- 
I  tional  liberty  which  might  have  sprung  from  the 
;  emancipation  of  the  peasant  or  the  action  of  the 
burgher.  It  founded  a  royal  despotism  which 
reached  its  height  in  Richelieu  and  finally 
I  plunged  France  into  the  gulf  of  the  Revolu- 
I  tion. 

I  Of  these  mighty  issues  little  could,  be  fore- 
seen at  the  moment  when  Philip  and  Edward 
I  declared  war.  But  from  the  very  first  the  war 
took  European  dimensions.  The  young  King 
saw  clearly  the  greater  strength  of  France. 
The  weakness  of  "the  Empire,  the  captivity  of 
the  Papacy  at  Avignon,  left  her  without  a  rival 
I  among  Europeiyi  powers.  The  French  chivalry 
!  wae  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  its  military 
!  fame  had  just  been  heightened  by  a  victory 
i  over  the  Flemish  communes  at  Cassel.  In 
*  numbers,  in  wealth,  the  French  people  far  sur- 
passed their  neighbors  over  the  Channel.  Eng- 
land can  hardly  have  counted  more  tlian  four 
I  millions  of  inhabitants,  Fsance  boasted  of 
I  twenty.  The  clinging  of  our  kings  to  their 
foreign  dominions  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
j  their  subjects  in  Gascouy,  Aquitaine,  and 
I  Poitou  must  have  equalled  in  number  their  sub- 
jects in  England.  There  was  the  same  dispro- 
portion in  the  wealth  of  the  two  countries  and, 
as  men  held  then,  in  their  military  resources. 
Edward  could  bring  only  eight  thousand  men- 
I  at-arms  to  the  field.  Philip,  while  a  third  o£ 
'his  force  was  busy  elsewhere,  could  appear  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand.  Of  the  revolution 
in  warfare  which  was  to  reverse  this  superiority, 
to  make  the  footman  rather  than  the  horsemaa 
the  strength  of  an  army,  the  world  and  even  the 
English  King,  in  spite  of  Falkirk  and  Halidon, 
as  yet  recked  little.  Edward's  whole  energy 
was  bent  on  meeiing  the  strength  of  France  by 
a  i;oalition  of  powers  against  her,  and  his  plans 
were  helped  by  the  dread  which  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  empire  who  lay  nearest  to 
him,  the- Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Counts  of  Hai- 
nault  and  Gelders,  the  Markgrave  of  Juliers, 
felt  of  French  annexation.  They  listened  wtll- 
ingly  enough  to  his  offers.  Sixty  thousand 
crowns  purchased  the  alliance  of  Brabant. 
Lesser  subsidies  bought  that  of  the  two  counts 
and  the  Markgrave.  The  King's  work  was 
helped  indeed  by  his  domestic  relations.  Tlie 
Count  of  Hainault  was  Edward's  father-in-law: 
he  was  also  the  father  inlaw  of  the  Count  af 
Gelders.  But  the  marriage  of  a  third  of  the 
Count's  daughters  brought.the  En.glish  King  a 
more  important  ally.  She  was  wedded  to  the 
Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  tiie  connection 
that  thus  existed  between  the  English  and  Im- 
perial Courts  facilitated  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  a  formal  alliance. 

But  the  league  had  a  more  solid  ground.  The 
Emperor,  like  Edward,  had  his  strife  with 
France.  His  strife  sprang  fiom  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  Papac}'.  The  removal  of  the  Popes 
to  Avignon,  which  followed  on  the  quarrel  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth  with  Philip  le  Bal  and  the 
subjection  to  the  French  court  which  resulted 
from  it,  affected  the  whole  state  of  European 
politics.  In  the  ever-recurring  contest  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  France  had  of  old 
been  the  lieutenant  of  the  Roman  See.  But 
with  the  settlement  at  Avignon  the  relation 
changed,  and  the  Pope  became  the  lieutenant 
of  France.  Instead  of  the  Papacy  using  the 
French  Kings  in  its  war  of  ideas  against  the 
Empire  the  French  Kings  used  the  Papacy  as 
an  instrument  in  their  political  rivalry  with  the 
Emperors.  But  if  the  position  of  the  Pope 
drew  Lewis  to  the  side  of  England,  it  had  much 
to  do  with  drawing  Edward  to  the  side  of 
Lewis.  It  was  this  that  made  tlie  alliance, 
fruitless  as  it  proved  in  a  military  sense,  so 
memorable  in  its  religious  results.  Hitherto 
England  had  been  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
Popes  in  their  strife  against  the  Emperors 
Now  that  the  Pope  had  become  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a  power  which  was  to  be  its  great  ene- 
my, the  country  was  driven  to  close  alliances 
with  the  Empire  and  to  an  evergrowing  alien- 
ation from  the  Roman  See.  In  Scotch  affairs  the 
hostility  of  the  Popes  had  been  steady  and  vex- 
atious ever  since  Edward  the  First's  time,  and 
from  the  moment  that  this  fresh  siruggle  com- 
menced they  again  showed  their  French  parti- 
sanship. When  Lewis  made  a  last  appeal  for 
peace,  Philip  of  Yalois  made  Benedict  XII.  lay 
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down  as  a  condition  that  the  Emperor  should 
form  no  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  France. 
The  quarrel  of  both  England  and  Germany 
with  tlie  Papacy  at  once  grew  ripe.  The  Ger- 
man Diet  met  to  declare  that  the  Imperial 
power  came  from  God  alone,  and  that  the 
choice  of  an  Emperor  needed  no  Papal  confirma- 
tion, while  Benedict  replied  by  a  formal  ex- 
communication of  Lewis.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  entered  on  a  religious  revolution 
when  she  stood  hand  in  liand  with  an  excom- 
municated power.  It  was  significant  that 
though  worship  ceased  in  Flanders  on  the 
Pope's  interdict,  the  English  priests  who  were 
brought  over  set  the  interdict  at  nought. 

The  negotiation  of  this  alliance  occupied  the 
whole  of  1337;  it  ended  in  a  promise  of  the 
Emperor  on  payment  of  3,000  gold  florins  to 
furnish  two  thousand  men-at-arms.  In  the 
opening  of  1338  an  attack  of  Philip  on  the 
Agenois  forced  Edward  into  c^en  war.  His 
profuse  expenditure,  however,  brought  liftle 
fruit.  Though  Edward  crossed  to  Antwerp  in 
the  summer,  the  year  was  spent  in  negotiations 
with  the  princes  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  in  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Coblentz,  where 
Lewis  appointed  him  Vicar-General  of  the  Em- 
peror for  all  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  occupation  of  Cambray,  an  Impe- 
rial fief,  by  the  French  King  gave  a  formal 
ground  for  calling  the  princes  of  this  district  to 
Edward's  standai-d.  But  already  the  great  alli- 
ance showed  signs  of  yielding.  Edward,  un- 
easy at  his  connection  with  an  Emperor  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church  and  harrassed  by  vehe- 
ment remonstrances  from  the  Pope,  entered 
again  into  negotiutions  with  Prance  in  the  win- 
ter of  1338;  and  Lewis,  alarmed  in  his  turn, 
listened  to  fresh  overtures  from  Benedict,  who 
held  out  vague  hopes  of  reconciliation  while  he 
threatened  a  renewed  excommunication  if  Lewis 
persisted  in  invading  France.  The  non-arrival 
of  the  English  subsidy  decided  the  Emperor  to 
take  no  personal  part  in  the  war,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Lewis  told  on  the  temper  of  Edward's 
German  ;illies.  Though  all  joined  him  in  the 
summer  of  1339  on  his  formal  summons  of  them 
as  Vicar-General  of  the  Empire,  and  his  army, 
when  it  appeared  before  Cambray,  numbered 
forty  thousand  men,  their  ardor  cooled  as  the 
town  held  out.  Philip  approached  it  from  the 
south,  and  on  Edward's  announcing  his  resolve 
to  cross  the  river  and  attack  him  he  was  at  once 
deserted  by  the  two  border  princes  who  had 
most  to  lose  from  a  contest  with  France,  the 
Counts  of  Hainaiilt  and  Namur.  But  the  King 
was  still  full  of  hope.  He  pushed  forward  to 
the  country  round  St.  Quentin  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Somme  ami  the  Oise  with 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  decisive  engagement. 
But  be  found  Philip  strongly  encamped,  and 
declaring  their  supplies  exhausted  his  allies  at 
once  called  for  a  retreat.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Edward  moved  slowly  for  a  week  along  the 
French  bonier.  Philip's  position  was  too 
strongly  guarded  by  marshes  and  inlrench- 
ments  to  be  attacked,  and  at  last  the  allies 
would  stay  no  longer.  At  the  news  that  the 
French  King  bad  withdrawn  to  the  south  the 
whole  army  in  turn  fell  bp.ck  upon  Brussels. 

The  failure  of  the  campaign  dispelled  the 
hopes  which  Edward  had  drawn  from  bis  alii 
ance  with  the  Empire.  With  the  exhaustion  of 
his  subsidies  the  princes  of  the  Low  Countries 
became  inactive.  The  Duke  of  Brabant  be- 
came cooler  in  his  friendship.  The  Emperor 
himself,  still  looking  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Pope  and  justly  jealous  of  Edward's  own 
intrigues  at  Avignon,  wavered  and  at  last  fell 
away.  But  though  the  alliance  ended  in  disap- 
pointment it  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the 
grudge  against  the  Papacy  which  began  with  its 
extortions  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  the  Third. 
The  hold  of  Rome  on  the  loyalty  of  England 
was  sensibly  weakening.  Their  transfer  "from 
the  Eternal  City  to  Avignon  robbed  the  Popes 
of  half  the  awe  which  they  had  inspired  among 
Englishmen.  Not  only  did  it  bring  them  nearer 
and  more  into  the  light  of  common  day,  but  it 
dwarfed  them  into  mere  agents  of  French  pol- 
icy._  The  old  bitterness  at  their  exactions  was 
revived  by  the  greed  to  which  tliey  were  driven 
through  their  costly  efforts  to  impose  a  French 
and  Papal  Emperor  on  Germany  m  well  as  to 
secure  themselves  in  their  new  capital  on  the 
Rlione.  The  mighty  building,  half  fortress, 
half  palace,  which  still  awes  the  traveler  at 
Avignon  has  played  its  part  in  our  history.  Its 
erection  was  to  the  rise  of  Lollardry  what  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  was  to  the  rise  of  Luther- 
.anism.     Its  massive  walls,  its  stately  chapel,  its 


chambers  glowing  with  the  frescoes  of  Simone 
Memmi,  the  garden  which  covered  its  roof  witU 
a  strange  verdure,  called  year  by  year  for  fresli 
supplies  of  gold;  and  for  this  as  for  the  wider 
and  costlier  schemes  of  Papal  policy  gold  could 
be  got  only  by  pressing  harder  and  harder  on 
the  national  churches  the  worst  claims  of  the 
Papal  court,  by  demands  of  first-fruits  and  an- 
nates from  rectory  and  bisboprick,  by  preten- 
sions to  the  rights  of  bestowing  all  benefices 
which  were  in  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  by 
the  sale  of  these  prestnt.-itions.  by  the  direct 
taxation  of  the  clergy,  by  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eign priests  into  English  livings,  by  opening  a 
milrt  for  the  disposal  of  pardons,  dispensations, 
and  indulgences,  and  by  encouraging  appeals 
from  every  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  Pa- 
pal court.  No  grievance  was  more  bitterly  felt 
tban  this  grievance  of  appeals.  Cases  of  the 
most  trifling  importance  were  called  for  decis- 
ion out  of  the  realm  to  a  tribunal  whose  delays 
were  proverbial  and  whose  fees  were  enormous. 
The  envoy  of  an  Oxford  College  which  sought 
only  a  formal  license  to  turn  a  vicarage  into  a 
rectory  had  not  only  to  bear  the  expense  and 
toil  of  a  journey  which  then  occupied  some 
eighteen  days  but  was  kept  dangling  at  Avig- 
non for  three-and  twenty  weeks.  Humiliating 
and  vexatious  however  as  these  appeals  were, 
they  were  but  one  among  the  means  of  extor- 
tion which  the  Papal  court  multiplied  as  its 
needs  grew  greater.  The  protest  of  a  later  Par- 
liament, exaggerated  as  its  statements  no  doubt 
are,  shows  the  extent  of  the  national  irritation, 
if  not  of  the  grievances  which  produced  it.  It 
asserted   that   the   taxes   levied  by   the    Pope 

1  amounted  to  five  times  the  amount  of  those  lev- 
ied by  the  king;  that  by  reservations  duringthe 

I  life  of  actual  holders  the  Pope  disposed  of  the 

,  same  bisboprick  four  or  five  times  over,  receiv 

,  iiig  each  time  the  first-fruits.  "  The  brokers  of 
the  sinful  city  of  Rome  promote  for  money  un- 

I  learned  and  unworthy  caitiffs  to  benefices  to  the 

]  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while  the  poor  and 

I  learned  hardh'  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So  decays 
sound  learning.     They  present  aliens  who  nei- 

I  ther  see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishioners,  de- 
spise God's  services,  convey  away  the  treasure 
of  the  realm,  and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Sara- 
cens.    The  Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone 

I  is  larger  than  that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom. 

,  God  gave  his  sheep  to  be  pastured,  not  to  be 
shaven  and  shorn."     At  the  close  of  this  reign 

I  indeed  the  deaneries  of  Lichfield,  Salisbury, 
and   York,   the   archdeaconry   of   Canterbury, 

I  which  was  reputed  the  wealthiest  English  ben- 
efice, together  with  a  host  of  prebends  and  pre- 
ferments, were   held   by   Italian  cardinals  and 

'  priests,  while  the  Pope's  collector  from  his  office 

I  in  London  sent  twenty  thousand  marks  a  year 
to  the  Papal  treasury. 

But  the  greed  of  the  Popes  was  no  new  griev- 
ance, though  the  increase  of  these  exactions 
since  the  removal  to  Avignon  gave  it  a  new 

:  force,  What  alienated  England  most  was  their 
connection  with  and  dependence  on  France. 
Prom  the  first  outset  of  the  troubles  in  the  North 
their  attitude  had  been  one  of  hostility  to  the 

^  English  projects.  France  was  too  useful  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Papal  couit  to  find  much  difficulty 

'  in  inducing  it  to  aid  in  hampering  the  growth 

j  of  English  greatness.  Boniface  the  Eighth  re- 
leased Balliol  from  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  for- 
bade Edward  to  attack  Scotland  on  the  ground 

I  that  it  was  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.     His  inter- 

I  vention  was  met  by  a  solemn  and  emphatic  pro- 
test from  the  English   Parliament;  but  it  none 

j  the  less  formed  a  terrible  obstacle  in  Edward's 
way.  The  obstacle  was  at  last  removed  by  the 
quarrel  of  Boniface  with  Philip  the  Fair;  but 
the  end  of  this  quarrel  only  threw  the  Papacy 
more  completely  into  the  hands  of  Prance. 
Though  Avignon  remained  imperial  soil,  the 
removal  of  the  Popes  to  this  city  on  the  verge 
of  their  dominions  made  them  mere  tools  of  the 
French  Kings.  Much  no  doubt  of  the  endless 
negotiation  which  the  Papal  court  carried  on 
with  Edwar.d  the  Third  in  bis  strife  with  Philip 
of  Valois  was  an  honest  struggle  for  peace.  But 
to  England  it  seemed  the  mere  interference  of 
a  dependent  on  behalf  of  "our  enemy  of 
France."  The  people  scorned  a  "French 
Pope,"  and  threatened  Papal  legates  with  ston- 
ing when  they  landed  on  English  shores.  The 
alliance  of  Edward  with  an  excommunicated 
Emperor,  the  bold  defiance  with  which  English 
priests  said  mass  in  Flanders  when  an  interdict 
reduced   the   Flemish  priests   to  silence,   were 

I  significant  tokens  of  the  new  attitude  which 
England  was  taking  up  in  the  face  of  Popes 

1  who  were  leagued  with  its  enemy.     The  old 


quarrel  over  ecclesiastical  wrongs  was  renewed 
in  a  formal  and  decisive  way.  In  1343  the  Com- 
mons petitioned  for  the  redress  of  the  grievance 
of  Papal  appointments  to  vacant  livings  in  de- 
spite of  the  rights  of  patrons  or  the  Crown;  and 
j  Edward  formally  complained  to  the  Pope  of  his 
appointing  "  foreigners,  most  of  them  suspicious 
I  persons,  who  do  not  reside  on  their  benefices, 
j  who  do  not  know  the  faces  of  the  flocks  in 
trusted  to  them,  who  do  not  understand  their 
language,  but,  neglecting  the  cure  of  souls, 
I  seek  as  hirelings  only  their  worldly  hire."  In 
;  yet  sharper  words  the  King  rebuked  the  Papal 
greed.  "The  successor  of  the  Apostles  wa.s 
set  over  the  Lord's  sheep  to  feed  and  not  to 
shear  them."  The  Parliament  declared  "that 
I  they  neither  could  nor  would  tolerate  such 
;  things  any  longer:"  and  the  general  irritation 
moved  slowly  towards  those  statutes  of  Provis- 
1  ois  and  Praemunire  which  heralded  the  policy 
'  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

I  But  for  the  moment  the  strife  with  the 
I  Papacy  was  set  aside  in  the  efforts  which  were 
needed  for  a  new  struggle  with  France.  The 
campaign  of  1339  had  not  only  ended  in  failure, 
it  had  dispelled  the  trust  of  Edward  in  an  Im- 
perial alliance.  But  as  this  hope  faded  away  a 
fresh  hope  dawned  on  the  King  from  another 
quarter.  Flanders,  still  bleeding  from  the  de- 
feat of  its  burghers  by  the  French  kniirhthood, 
was  bis  natural  ally.  England  was  the  great 
wool-producing  country  of  the  west,  but  few 
woolen  fabrics  were  woven  in  England.  The 
number  of  weavers'  gilds  shows  that  the  trade 
was  gradually  exteuding,  and  at  the  veiy  out- 
set of  his  reign  Edward  had  taken  steps  for 
its  encouragement.  He  invited  Flemish  weav- 
ers to  settle  in  his  country,  and  took  the  new 
immigrants,  who  chose  the  eastern  counties  for 
the  .seat  of  their  trade,  under  his  royal  protec- 
tion. But  English  manufactures  were  still  in 
their  infancy  and  nine-tenths  of  the  English 
wool  went  to  the  looms  of  Bruges  or  of  Ghent. 
We  may  see  the  rapid  growth  of  this  export 
trade  in  the  fact  that  the  King  received  in  a 
single  yeai*  more  than  £30,000  from  duties 
levied  on  wool  alone.  The  wool-sack  which 
forms  the  Chancellor's  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  said  to  witness  to  the  importance 
which  the  government  attached  to  this  new 
source  of  wealth.  A  stoppage  of  this  export 
threw  half  the  population  of  the  great  Flemish 
towns  out  of  work,  and  the  irritation  caused  in 
Flanders  by  the  interruption  which  this  trade 
sustained  through  the  piracies  that  Philip's 
ships  were  carrying  on  in  the  Channel  showed 
how  effective  the  threat  of  such  a  stoppage 
would  be  in  securing  their  alliance.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  ground  for  hoping  for  aid  from 
the  Flemish  towns.  Their  democratic  spirit 
jostled  roughly  with  the  feudalism  of  Prance. 
If  their  counts  clung  to  the  French  monarchy, 
the  towns  themselves,  proud  of  their  immense 
population,  their  thriving  industry,  their  vast 
wealth,  drew  more  and  more  to  independence. 
Jacques  van  Arteveldt,  a  great  brewer  of 
Ghent,  wielded  the  chief  influence  in  their 
councils,  and  his  aim  was  to  build  up  a  con- 
j  federacy  which  might  Hold  France  in  check 
]  along  her  nortliern  border.  • 

I  His  plans  had  as  yet  brought  no  help  from 
!  the  Flemish  towns,  but  at  the  close  of  1339 
they  set  aside  their  neutrality  for  open  aid. 
The  great  plan  of  Federation  which  Van  Ar- 
teveldt had  been  devising  as  a  check  on  the 
aggression  of  France  was  carried  out  in  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Edward,  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  the  cities  of  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
liouvain,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Yypres,  and  seven 
others.  By  this  remarkable  treaty  it  was  pro- 
vided that  war  should  be  begun  and  ended  only 
by  mutual  consent,  free  commerce  be  encour- 
aged between  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  no 
change  made  in  their  commercial  arrangements 
save  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  league. 
By  a  subsequent  treaty  the  Flemish  tc^wns 
owned  Edward  as  King  of  France,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Philip  of  Valois.  But  their 
voice  was  decisive  on  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign which  opened  in  1340.  As  Philip  held 
the  Upper  Scheldt  by  .the  occupation  of  Cam- 
bray, so  he  held  the  Lower  Scheldt  by  that  of 
Tournay,  a  fortress  which  broke  the  line  of 
commerce  between  Flanders  and  Brabant.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  Flemish  alliance  there- 
fore that  the  war  should  open  with  the  capture 
of  Tournay.  It  was  only  at  the  cost  of  a  fight 
however  that  Edward  could  now  cross  the  Chan- 
nel to  undertake  the  siege.  France  was  as 
superior  in  force  at  sea  as  on  land;  and  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  vessels  gathered  at  Sluys  to  m- 
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tercept  him.  But  the  fine  seamanship  of  the  En- 
glish sailors  justified  the  courage  of  their  King 
in  attacking  this  fleet  witli  far  smaller  forces; 
the  French  ships  were  utterly  destroyed  and 
twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  slain  in  the  en- 
counter. It  I'as  with  the;uster  of  this  great  vic- 
tory about  him  tbat  Edward  marched  upon  Tour- 
nay,  lis  siege  however  proved  as  fruitless  as  that 
of  Cambray  in  the  preceding  year,  and  after  two 
months  of  investment  his  vast  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  broke  up  without 
either  capturing  the  town  or  bringing  Philip 
when  he  approached  it  to  an  engagement. 
Want  of  money  forced  Edwaid  to  a  truce  for 
a  year,  and  he  returned  beggared  and  embit- 
tered to  England. 

He  had  been  worsted  in  war  as  in  diplomacy. 
One  naval  victory  alone  redeemed  j-ears  of  fail- 
iir»  and  expense.  Guienne  was  all  but  lost, 
England  was  suffering  from  the  terrible  taxa- 
tion, from  the  ruin  of  commerce,  from  the  rav 
ages  of  her  coast.  Five  years  of  constant  re- 
verses were  hard  blows  for  a  Kipg  of  twenty- 
eight  who  bad  been  glorious  and  successful  at 
twenty  tbree.  ifis  financial  difllculties  indeed 
were  enormous.  It  was  in  vain  that,  availing 
himself  of  an  Act  which  forbade  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  "  till  by  the  King  and  his  Council 
it  is  otherwise  provided,"  he  turned  for  the 
time  the  wool-trade  into  a  royal  monopoly  and 
became  the  sole  wool  exporter,  buying  at  £3 
and  selling  at  £30  the  sack.  The  campaign  of 
1339  brought  with  it  a  crushing  debt;  that  of 
1340.proved  j'ct  more  costly.  Edward  attributed 
his  failure  to  the  slackness  of  his  ministers  in 
sending  money  and  supplies,  and  tliis  to  their 
silent  opposition  to  tlie  war.  But  wroth  as  he 
■was  on  his  return,  a  short  struggle  between  the 
ministers  and  t.^e  King  ended  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  preparations  for  renewed  hostilities 
went  on  Abroad  indeed  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  Emperor  finally  withdrew  from  Ed- 
WiTixVs  friendship.  A  new  Pope,  Clement  the 
Sixth,  proved  even  more  French  in  sentiment 
than  his  predecessor.  Flanders  alone  held  true 
of  all  England's  foreign  allies.  Edward  was 
powerless  to  attack  Philip  in  the  realm  he 
claimed  for  his  own;  what  strength  he  could 
gather  was  needed  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  English  cause  in  Scotland  on  the  return  of 
David  Bruce.  Edward's  soldiers  had  been 
driven  from  the  open  country  and  confined  to 
the  fortresses  of  the  Lowlands.  Even  these 
were  at  last  reft  away.  Perth  was  taken  by 
siege,  and  the  King  was  too  late  to  prevent  the 
surrender  of  Stirling.  Edinburgh  was  captured 
by  a  stratagem.  Only  Roxburgh  and  Berwick 
were  saved  by  a  truce  which  Edward  was 
driven  to  conclude  with  the  Scots. 

But  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Crown  the 
weight  of  the  two  Houses  made  itself  more  and 
more  sensibly  felt.  The  almost  incessant  war- 
fare which  had  gone  on  since  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Third  consolidated  and  developed 
the  power  which  tliey  bad  gained  from  the  dis- 
sensions of  his  father's  reign.  The  need  of  con- 
tinual grants  brought  about  an  assembb'  of  Par- 
liament }'ear  by  year,  and  the  subsidies  that 
were  accorded  to  the  King  showed  the  potency 
of  the  financial  engine  which  the  Crown  could 
now  bring  into  play.  In  a  single  year  the  Par- 
liament granted  twenty  thousand  sacks,  or  half 
the  wool  of  the  realm.  Two  j'ears  later  the 
Commons  voted  an  aid  of  thirty  thousand  sacks. 
In  1339  the  barons  granted  the  tenth  sheep  and 
fleece  and  lamb.  The  clergy  granted  two  tenths 
in  one  year,  and  a  tenth  for  three  years  in  the 
next.  But  with  each  supply  some  step  was 
made  to  greater  political  influence.  In  his 
earlier  years  Edward  showed  no  jealousy  of  the 
Parliament.  His  policy  was  to  make  the  Strug 
gle  with  France  a  national  one  by  winning  for 
it  the  sympathy  of  the  people  at  large;  and  with 
this  view  he  not  only  publislied  in  the  Count}' 
Courts  the  efforts  he  had  made  for  peace,  but 
"ppealed  again  and  again  for  the  sanction  and 
advice  of  Parliament  in  his  enterprise.  In  1331 
he  asked  the  Estates  whether  they  would  prefer 
negotiation  or  war;  in  1333  he  declared  that  his 
expedition  lo  Flanders  was  made  by  the  assent 
of  the  Lords  and  at  the  prayer  ^.f  the  Commons. 
The  part  of  the  last  in  p'litJic  affairs  grew 
greater  in  spile  of  their  own  efforts  to  remain 
obscure.  From  the  opening  of  the  reign  a 
crowd  of  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
■whether  wi.se  or  unwise,  shows  the  influence  of 
the  burgesses.  But  the  final  division  of  Par 
liament  into  two  Houses,  a  change  whicli  was 
completed  by  1341,  necessarily  increased  the 
■weight  of  tWe  Commons.  The  humble  trader 
■who  shrank  from   counseling  the    Crown   in 


great  matters  of  policy  gathered  courage  as  he 
found  himself  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
knights  of  the  shire.  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  this  great  change  ■was  being  brought 
about  that  the  disasters  of  the  war  spurred  the 
Parliament  to  greater  activity.  The  enormous 
grants  of  13-10  were  bought  by  the  King's  assent 
to  statutes  which  provided  remedies  for  griev- 
ances of  which  the  Commons  complained.  The 
most  important  of  these  put  an  end  to  the  at- 
tempts which  Edward  had  made  like  his  grand- 
father to  deal  with  the  merchant  class  apart 
from  the  Houses.  No  charges  or  aid  ■nas  hence- 
forth to  be  made  save  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  Estates  assembK'd  in  Parliament.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  next  year  was  yet  more  important. 
The  strife  of  the  King  with  his  ministers,  the 
foremost  of  whom  was  Archbishop  Stratford, 
ended  in  the  Primate's  refusal  to  make  answer 
to  the  royal  charges  save  in  full  Parliament, 
and  in  the  assent  of  the  King  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Lords -that  none  of  their  number,  whether 
ministers  of  the  Crown  or  no,  should  be  brought 
to  trial  elsewhere  than  before  his  peers.  The 
Commons  demanded  and  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  elected  in  Parliament  to 
audit  the  grants  already  made.  Finally  it  was 
enacted  tbat  at  each  Parliament  the  ministers 
should  hold  themselves  accountable  for  all 
grievances;  that  on  any  vacancy  the  King 
should  take  counsel  with  his  lords  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  new  minister;  and  that,  when 
chosen,  each  minister  should  be  sworn  in  Par- 
liament. 

At  the  moment  which  we  have  reached  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  Parliament  had  become 
far  more  important  than  at  Edward's  acces- 
sion. Its  form  ■was  settled.  The  third  estate 
had  gained  a  fuller  parliamentary  power.  The 
principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  the 
Houses  had  been  established  by  formal  statute. 
But  the  jealousy  of  Edward  ■was  at  last  com- 
pletely roused,  and  from  thismoment  he  looked 
on  the  new  po^n'er  as  a  rival  to  his  own.  The 
Parliament  of  1341  liad  no  sooner  broken  up 
than  he  revoked  by  Letters  Patent  the  statutes 
it  had  passed  as  done  in  prejudice  of  his  pre- 
rogative and  only  assented  to  for  the  lime  to 
prevent  worse  confusion.  The  regular  assem- 
til}'  of  the  Estates  was  suddenly  interrupted, 
and  two  years  passed  without  a  Parliament. 
It  was  only  the  continual  presence  of  war 
which  from  this  time  drove  Edward  to  sum- 
mon the  Houses  at  all.  Though  the  truce  still 
held  good  between  England  and  France  a  quar- 
rel of  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Brittany 
which  broke  out  in  1341  and  called  Philip  to 
the  support  of  one  claimant,  his  cousin  Charles 
of  Blois,  and  Edward  to  the  support  of  a  rival 
claimant,  John  of  Montfort,  dragged  on  year 
after  j'ear.  In  Flaneurs  thinss  went  ill  for  the 
English  cause.  The  dissensions  between  the 
great  and  llie  smaller  to'n'ns,  and  in  the  greater 
towns  themselves  between  the  weavers  and 
fullers,  dissensions  which  had  taxed  the  genius 
of  Van  Arteveldt  through  the  nine  years  of  his 
wonderful  rule,  broke  out  in  1345  into  a  revolt 
at  Ghent  in  which  the  great  statesman  was 
slain.  With  him  fell  a  design  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  stead  which 
he  was  ardentlj'  pressing,  and  whose  political 
results  might  have  been  immense.  Deputies 
were  at  once  sent  lo  England  to  excuse  Van 
Arteveldt's  murder  and  to  promise  loyalty  to 
Edward;  but  the  King's  difEculties  had  now 
reached  their  height.  His  loans  from  the  Flor- 
entine bankers  amounted  lo  half  a  million. 
His  claim  on  the  French  crown  found  not  a 
single  adherent  save  among  the  burghers  of  the 
Flemish  towns.  The  overtures  which  he  made 
for  peace  were  contemptuously  rejected,  and 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  1345  found  him 
again  face  to  face  ■nith  France. 

But  it  was  perhaps  this  breakdo^n'n  of  all 
foreign  hope  that  contributed  to  Edward's  suc- 
cess "in  the  fresh  outbreak  of  war.  The  war 
opened  in  Guienne,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  now  known  as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
■n-ho  -n-ith  the  Hainaulter  Sir  Walter  Maunay 
took  the  command  in  that  quarter,  at  once 
showed  the  abilities  of  a  great  general.  The 
course  of  the  Garonne  was  cleared  b\'  his  capture 
of  La  Reole  and  Aiguillon,  that  of  the  Dordogne 
l)y  the  reduction  of  Berirerac,  and  a  way  opened 
for  the  reconquest  of  Poitou  by  the  capture  of 
AtJgoulgme.  These  unexiiected  successes  roused 
Philip  to  strenuous  efforts,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  men  gathered  under  his  son,  John, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
South.     Angouleme  was  won  back,  and  Aiguil- 


lon besieged  when  Edward  sailed  to  the  aid  of 
his  hard-pressed  lieutenant.  It  was  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  half  English, 
half  Irish  and  Welsh,  tliat  he  commenced  a 
march  which  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
the  war.  His  aim  was  simple.  Flanders  was 
still  true  lo  Edward's  cause,  and  while  Derby 
was  pressing  on  in  the  south  a  Flemish  army 
besieged  Bouvines  and  threatened  France  from 
the  north.  The  King  had  at  first  proposed  to 
land  in  Guienne  and  relieve  the  forces  in  the 
south ;  but  suddenly  changing  his  design  he  dis- 
embarked at  La  Hogue  and  advanced  through 
Normandy.  By  this  skillful  movement  Edward 
not  only  relieved  Derby  but  threatened  Paris, 
and  left  himself  able  to  co-operate  ■nith  either 
his  own  army  in  the  south  or  the  Flemings  in 
the  north.  Normandy  was  totally  without  de- 
fense, and  after  the  sack  of  Caen,  which  was 
then  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  France, 
Edward  marched  upon  the  Seine.  His  march 
threatened  Rouen  and  Paris,  and  its  strategical 
value  was  seen  by  the  sudden  panic  of  the 
French  King.  Philip  was  ■n'holly  taken  by 
surprise.  He  attempted  to  arrest  Edward's 
march  by  an  offer  to  restore  tlie  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine  as  Edward  the  Second  had  held  it, 
but  the  offer  ■^^•as  fruitless.  Philip  ■n-as  forced 
lo  call  his  son  lo  the  rescue.  John  at  once 
raised  the  siege  of  Aiguillon,  and  the  French 
army  moved  rapidly  to  the  north,  its  withdrawal 
enabling  Derby  to  capture  Poitiers  and  make 
himself  thorough  master  of  the  south.  But 
John  was  too  distant  from  Paris  for  his  forces 
to  avail  Philip  in  his  emergency,  for  Edward, 
finding  the  bridges  on  the  Lower  Seine  broken, 
pushed  straight  on  Paris,  rebuilt  the  bridge  of 
Poissy,  and  threatened  the  capital. 

At  this  crisis  however  France  found  an 
unexpected  help  in  a  body  of  German  knights. 
The  long  strife  between  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Papacy  had  ended  at  last  in  Clement's  carry- 
ing ont  his  sentence  of  deposition  by  the  nomi- 
nation and  coronation  as  emperor  of  Charles  of 
Luxemburg,  a  son  of  King  John  of  Bohemia, 
the  well-known  Charles  IV.  of  the  Golden  Bull. 
But  against  this  Papa',  assumption  of  a  right  to 
bestow  the  German  Croti'n  Germany  rose  as  one 
man.  Not  a  town  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Papal  claimant,  and  driven  to  seek  help  and 
refuge  from  Philip  of  Valois  he  found  himself 
at  this  moment  ou  the  eastern  frontier  of  France 
with  his  father  and  500  knights.  Hurrying  to 
Paris  this  German  force  formed  the  nucleus  of 
an  army  which  assembled  at  St.  Denys;  and 
which  was  soon  reinforced  by  15,000  Genoese 
cross-bowmen  who  had  been  hired  from  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  of  Monaco  on  the 
sunny  Riviera  and  arrived  at  tliis  hour  of  need. 
With  this  host  rapidly  gathering  in  his  front 
Edward  abandoned  bis  march  on  Paris,  which 
had  already  served  its  purpose  in  relieving 
Derbj'',  and  threw  himself  across  the  Seine  to 
carry  out  the  second  part  of  his  programme  by 
a  junction  ■with  the  Flemings  at  Gravelines  and 
a  campaign  in  the  north.  But  the  rivers  in  his 
path  were  carefully  guarded,  and  it  was  onl}'  by 
surprising  the  ford  of  Blanche-Taque  on  the 
Somme  that  the  King  escaped  the  neces.sity  of 
surrendering  to  the  vast  host  which  was  now 
hastening  in  pursuit.  His  communications 
however  were  no  sooner  secured  than  he  halted 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  at  the  liitle 
villace  of  Crepy  in  Ponthieu  and  resolved  to 
give  battle.  Half  of  his  army,  which  bad  been 
greatly  reduced  in  strength  by  his  rapid  marches, 
consisted  of  light-armed  footmen  from  Ireland 
and  Wales;  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  English  bowmen.  Tlie  King 
ordered  his  men  at-arms  to  dismount,  and  drew 
up  his  forces  on  a  low  rise  sloping  gently  to  the 
south-east,  with  a  deep  ditch  covering  its  front, 
and  its  flanks  protected  by  woods-  and  a  little 
brook.  From  a  windmill  on  the  summit  of  this 
rise  Edward  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of 
battle.  Immediately  beneath  him  lay  his  reserve, 
while  at  the  base  of  the  slope  was  placed  the 
main  bod_v  of  the  army  in  two  divisions,  that 
to  the  rigiit  commanded  by  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  Edward  "the  Black  Prince,"  as  he  was 
called,  thai  to  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
aflipton.  A  small  ditch  protected  the  English 
front,  and  behind  it  the  bowmen  were  drawn  up 
"  in  the  form  of  a  harrow  "  with  small  bombards 
between  them  "which  with  fire  threw  little 
iron  bills  lo  frighten  the  horses,"  the  first 
instance  known  of  the  use  of  artillery  in 
field-wfirfare. 

The  halt  of  the  English  army  took  Philip  by 
surprise,  and  he  attempted  for  a  time  to  check 
the  advance  of  his  army.     But  the  attempt  was 
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fruitless  and  the  disorderly  host  rolled  on  to  the 
English  front.  The  sight  of  his  enemies  indeed 
stirred  Philip's  own  blood  to  fury,  "for  he 
hated  them."  The  fight  began  at  vespers.  The 
Genoese  cross-bowmen  were  ordered  to  open  the 
attack,  but  tlie  men  were  weary  with  their 
inarch,  a  sudden  storm  wetted  and  rendered 
useless  their  bowstrings,  and  the  loud  shouts 
with  winch  they  leapt  forward  to  the  encounter 
■were  met  with  dogged  silence  in  the  English 
ranks.  Their  (irst  arrow  fight  however  brought 
a  terrible  reply.  So  rapid  was  the  English  shot 
"that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed."  "Kill  me 
these  scoundrels,''  shouted  Philip,  as  the  Geno- 
ese fell  back;  and  his  men-at-arms  plunged 
butchering  into  their  broken  ranks  while  the 
Counts  of  Alengon  and  Flanders  at  the  head  of 
the  French  kniglithood  fell  hotly  on  the  Prince's 
line.  For  an  instant  his  small  force  seemed 
lost,  and  he  called  his  father  to  support  him. 
But  Edward  refused  to  send  him  aid.  "Is  he 
dead,  or  unhorsed,  or  so  wounded  that  he  can- 
not help  himself?"  he  asked  the  envoy.  "  No, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  he  is  in  a  hard  passage 
of  arms,  and  sorely  needs  your  lielp."  "  Return 
to  those  llial;  sent  you,"  said  the  King,  "and 
bid  |them  not  send  to  me  again  so  long  as  my 
son  lives!  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs,  for,  if 
God  so  order  it,  I  will  that  the  day  may  be  his 
and  that  the  honor  may  be  with  him  and  them 
to  whom  I  have  given  it  in  charge."  Edward 
could  see  in  fact  from  his  higher  ground  that 
all  went  well.  The  English  bowmen  and  men- 
at-arms  held  their  ground  stoutly  while  the 
Welshmen  stabbed  the  French  horses  in  tlie 
melly  and  brought  knight  after  knight  to  the 
ground.  Soon  Uie  French  host  was  wavering 
in  a  fatal  confusion.  "  You  are  my  vassals,  my 
friends,"  cried  the  blind  John  of  Bohemia  lo  the 
German  nobles  around  him,  "1  pray  and  be- 
seech you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the  fight  that  I 
may  strike  one  good  blow  with  this  sword  of 
mine !"  Linking  their  bridles  together,  the  little 
company  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  combat 
to  fall  as  their  fellows  were  falling.  The  battle 
went  steadily  against  the  French.  At  last 
Philip  himself  hurried  from  the  field,  and  the 
defeat  became  a  rout.  Twelve  hundred  knights 
I  and  thirty  thousand  footmen— a  number  equal 
to  the  whole  English  force — lay  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

'God  has  punished  us  for  our  sins,"  cries  the 
chronicler  of  St.  Denys  in  a  passion  of  bewil- 
dered grief  as  he  tells  the  rout  of  the  great 
host  which  he  had  seen  mustering  beneath  his 
abbey  walls.  But  the  fall  of  France  was  hardly 
so  sudden  or  so  incomprehensible  as  the  ruin  at 
a  single  blow  of  a  system  of  warfare,  and  with 
it  of  the  political  and  social  fabric  which  had 
risen  out  of  that  system.  Feudalism  rested  on 
the  superiority  of  the  horseman  to  the  footman, 
of  the  mounted  noble  to  the  unmounted  churl. 
The  real  fighting  power  of  a  feudal  army  lay  in 
its  knighthood,  in  the  baronage  and  land-owners 
who  took  the  field,  each  with  his  group  of  es- 
quires and  mounted  men-at-arms.  A  host  of 
footmen  followed  them,  but  they  were  ill-armed, 
ill-disciplined,  and  seldom  called  on  to  play  any 
decisive  part  on  the  actual  battle-field.  In 
France,  and  especially  at  the  moment  we  have 
reached,  the  contiast  between  the  efficiency  of 
these  two  elements  of  warfare  was  more  strik- 
ing than  elsewhere.  Nowhere  was  the  chivalry 
so  splendid,  nowhere*  was  the  general  misery 
and  oppression  of  the  poor  more  terribly  ex- 
pressed in  the  worthlessuess  of  the  mob  of  foot- 
men who  were  driven  by  their  lords  to  the 
camp.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
failure  of  feudalism  to  win  a  complete  hold 
on  the  country  was  seen  in  the  persistence  of 
the  older  national  institutions  which  based  its 
defense  on  the  general  levy  of  its  freemen.  If 
the  foreign  Kings  added  to  this  a  system  of  war 
like  organization  grounded  on  the  service  due 
from  its  military  tenants  to  the  Crown,  they 
■were  far  from  regarding  this  as  superseding  the 
national  "fyrd."  The  Assize  of  Arms,  the 
Statute  of  AVinchester,  show  with  ■ndiat  care  tlie 
fyrd  was  held  in  a  state  of  cfBcioucy.  Its  force 
indeed  as  an  engine  of  war  was  fast  rising  be- 
tween the  age  of  Henry  the  Second  and  that  of 
Edward  the  Third.  The  social  changes  on 
which  we  have  already  dwelt,  the  facilities 
given  lo  alienation  and  the  subdivision  of  lands, 
the  transition  of  the  serf  into  a  copyhoMer  and 
of  the  copyholder  by  redemption  of  his  serv- 
ices into  a  freeholds,  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of 
"farmers  "as  the  lords  ceased  to  till  their  de- 
mesne by  means  of  bailiflfs  and  adopted  the 
practice  of  leasing  it  at  a  rent  or  "farm"  to 
one  of  the  customary  tenants,  the  general  in- 


crease of  wealth  which  was  telling  on  the  social 
position  even  of  those  who  still  remained  in 
villeinage,  undid  more  and  more  the  earlier  pro- 
cess which  had  degraded  the  free  ceorl  of  the 
English  Conquest  into  the  villein  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  covered  the  land  with  a  popula- 
tion of  Ij'eomen,  some  freeholders,  some  with 
services  that  every  day  became  less  weighty  and 
already  left  them  virtually  free. 

Such  men,  proud  of  their  right  to  justice  and 
an  equal  law,  called  by  attendance  in  the  county 
court  to  a  share  in  the  judicial,  the  financial, 
and  the  political  life  of  the  realm,  were  of  a 
temper  to  make  soldiers  of  a  different  sort  from 
the  wretched  serfs  who  followed  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  Centinent;  and  they  were  equipped 
with  a  weapon  which  as  they  wielded  it  was 
enough  of  itself  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  bow,  identified  as  it  became  with 
English  warfare,  was  the  weapon  not  of  En- 
glishmen but  of  their  Norman  conquerors.  It 
was  the  Norman  arrow-flight  that  decided  the 
day  of  Senlac.  But  in  the  organization  of  the 
national  army  it  had  been  assigned  as  the 
weapon  of  the  poorer  freeholders  who  were 
liable  to  serve  at  the  King's  summons;  and  we 
see  how  closely  it  had  become  associated  with 
them  in  the  picture  of  Chaucer's  yeoman.  "  In 
his  hand  he  bore  a  mighty  bow."  Its  might 
lay  not  only  in  the  range  of  the  heavy  war- 
shaft,  a  range,  we  are  told,  of  four  hundred 
yards,  but  in  its  force.  The  English  archer, 
taught  from  very  childhood  "how  to  draw, 
how  to  lay  his  body  to  the  bow,"  his  skill 
quickened  by  incessant  practice  and  constant 
rivalry  with  his  fellows,  raised  the  bow  into  a 
terrible  engine  of  war.  Thrown  out  along  the 
front. in  a  loose  order  that  alone  showed  their 
vigor  and  self-dependence,  the  bowmen  faced 
and  riddled  a  splendid  line  of  knighthood  as  it 
charged  upon  them.  The  galled  horses  "  reeled 
right  rudely."  Their  riders  found  even  the 
steel  of  Jlilau  a  poor  defense  against  the  gray- 
goose  shaft.  Gradually  the  bow  dictated  the 
very  tactics  of  an  English  battle.  If  the  mass 
of  cavalry  still  plunged  forward,  the  screen  of 
archers  broke  to  right  and  left  and  the  men-at- 
arms  who  lay  in  reserve  behind  them  made 
short  work  of  the  broken  and  disordered  horse- 
men, while  the  light  troops  from  Wales  and 
Ireland,  flinging  themselves  into  the  melly  with 
their  long  knives  and  darts,  brought  steed  after 
steed  to  the  ground.  It  'was  this  new  military 
engine  that  Edward  the  Third  carried  to  the 
fields  of  France.  His  armies  were  practically 
bodies  of  hired  soldiery,  for  the  short  period  of 
feudal  service  was  insufficient  for  foreign  cam- 
paigns, and  yeoraan  and  baron  were  alike  drawn 
by  a  liigh  rate  of  pay.  An  archer's  daily  wages 
equaled  some  five  shillings  of  our  present 
money.  Such  payment, when  coupled  with  the 
hope  of  plunder,  was  enough  to  draw  yeomen 
from  thorpe  and  farm;  and  though  the  royal 
treasury  was  drained  as  it  had  never  been 
drained  before,  the  English  King  saw  himself 
after  the  day  of  Cre^y  the  master  of  a  force 
without  rival  in  the  stress  of  war. 

To  England  her  success  was  the  beginning 
of  a  career  of  military  glory,  ■which  fatal  as  it 
was  destined  to  prove  to  the  higher  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  nation  gave  it  a  warlike  en- 
ergy such  as  it  had  never  known  before.  Vic- 
tory followed  victory.  A  few  months  after 
Cregy,  a  Scotch  army  marched  over  the  border 
and  faced  on  the  seventeenth  of  October  an 
EnglLsh  force  at  Neville's  Cross.  But  it  ■n'as 
soon  broken  by  the  arrow-flight  of  the  English 
archers,  and  the  Scotch  King  David  Bruce  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  the  Garonne  enabled  Henry  of  Derby  to 
recover  Poitou.  Edward  meanwhile  with  a 
decision  which  marks  his  military  capacity 
marched  from  the  field  of  Cregy  to  form  the 
siege  of  Calais.  No  measure  could  have  been 
more  popular  with  the  English  merchant  class, 
for  Calais  was  a  great  pirate  haven,  and  in  a 
single  year  twenty-two  privateers  from  its  port 
had  swept  the  Channel.  But  Edward  was 
guided  by  weightier  considerations  than  this. 
In  spite  of  his  victory  at  Sluys,  the  superiority 
of  France  at  sea  had  been  a  constant  embarrass- 
ment. From  this  difficulty  the  capture  of 
Calais  would  do  much  to  deliver  him,  for  Dover 
and  Calais  together  bridled  the  Channel.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  only  would  the  possession  of 
the  town  give  Edward  a  base  of  operations 
against  France,  but  it  afforded  an  easy  means 
of  communication  with  the  only  sure  allies  of 
England,  the  towns  of  Flanders.  Flanders 
seemed  at  this  moment  to  be  wavering.  Its 
Count  had  fallen  at  Cregy,  but  his  son,"Lewis 


le  MSle,  though  his  sympathies  were  as  French 
as  his  father's,  was  received  in  November  by 
his  subjects  with  the  invariable  loyalty  which 
they  showed  to  their  rulers;  and  his  own  efforts 
to  detach  them  from  England  were  seconded  by 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  But 
with  Edward  close  at  hand  beneath  the  walls  of 
Calais  the  Flemish  towns  stood  true.  They 
prayed  the  young  Count  to  marry  Edward's 
daughter,  imprisoned  him  on  his  refusal,  and 
on  his  escape  to  the  French  Court  in  the  spring 
of  1347  they  threw  themselves  heartily  into  the 
English  cause.  A  hundred  thousand  Flemings 
advanced  to  Cassel  and  ravaged  the  French  . 
frontier. 

The  danger  of  Calais  roused  Philip  from 
the  panic  which  had  followed  his  defeat,  and 
with  a  vast  army  he  advanced  to  the  north. 
But  Edward's  lines  were  impregnable.  The 
French  King  failed  in  another  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  Flemings,  and  was  at  last  driven  to 
retreat  without  a  blow.  Hopeless  of  further  suc- 
cor, the  town, 'after  a  3'ear's  siege,  ■was  starved 
into  surrender  in  August,  1347.  Mercy  was 
granted  to  the  garrison  and  the  people  on  con- 
dition that  six  of  the  citizens  gave  themselves 
into  the  English  King's  hands.  "On  them," 
said  Edward  with  a  burst  of  bitter  hatred,  "I 
will  do  ray  will."  At  the  sound  of  the  town 
bell,  Jehan  le  Bel  tells  us,  the  folk  of  Calais 
gathered  round  the  bearer  of  these  terms,  "  de- 
siring to  hear  their  good  news,  for  they  ■n'ere 
all  njad  with  hunger.  When  the  said  knight  told 
them  his  news,  then  began  they  to  ■weep  and 
cry  so  loudly  that  it  was  great  pity.  Then  stood 
up  the  wealthiest  burgess  of  the  town.  Master 
Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  by  name,  and  spake 
thus  before  all :  '  My  masters,  great  grief  and 
mishap  it  ■n-ere  for  all  to  leave  such  a  people  as 
this  is  to  die  by  famine  or  otherwise;  and  great 
charity  and  grace  would  he  win  from  our  Lord 
who  could  defend  them  from  dying.  For  me, 
I  have  great  hope  in  the  Lord  that  if  I  can  save 
this  people  by  ray  death  1  shall  have  pardon 
for  my  faults,  ■n'herefore  will  I  be  the  first  of 
the  six,  and  of  my  own  will  put  myself  bare- 
foot in  my  shirt  and  with  a  halter  round  my 
neck  in  the  mercj'  of  King  Edward.'  "  The 
list  of  devoted  men  ■was  soon  made  up,  and  the« 
victims  were  led  before  the  king.  "All  the 
host  assembled  together;  there  was  great  press, 
and  many  bade  hang  them  openly,  and  many 
wept  for  pity.  The  noble  King  came  with  his 
train  of  counts  and  barons  to  the  place,  and  the 
Queen  follo^n'ed  him,  though  great  ■with  child, 
to  see  what  there  would  be.  The  six  citizens 
knelt  down  at  once  before  the  King,  and  Mas- 
ter Eustache  spake  thus: — 'Gentle  King,  here 
we  be,  six  ■n'lio  have  been  of  the  old  bourgeoisie 
of  Calais  and  great  merchants;  we  bring  you 
the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  and 
render' them  to  you  at  your  pleasure.  We  set 
ourselves  in  such  wise  as  you  see,  purely  at 
your  will,  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  people 
that  has  suffered  much  pain.  So  may  you  have 
pity  and  mercy  on  us  for  j-our  high  nobleness' 
sake.'  Certes,  there  was  then  in  that  place 
neither  lord  nor  knight  that  wept  not  for  pity, 
nor  who  could  speak  forpity;  but  the  King  had 
his  heart  so  hardened  by  wrath  that  for  a  long 
while  he  could  not  reply;  then  he  commanded 
to  cut  ofE  their  heads.  All  the  knights  end 
lords  prayed  him  with  tears,  as  much  as  they 
could,  to  have  pity  on  them,  but  he  would  not 
hear.  Then  .spoke  the  gentle  knight.  Master 
Walter  de  Maunay,  and  said,  '  Ha,  gentle  sire! 
bridle  j'our  wrath;  you  have  the  renown  and 
goo  ^.  fame  of  all  gentleness;  do  not  a  thing 
whereby  men  can  speak  any  villainy  of  you! 
If  you  have  no  pity,  all  men  will  say  that  you 
have  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty  to  put  these 
good  citizens  to  death  that  of  their  own  will  are 
come  to  render  themselves  to  j'ou  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  people.'  At  this  point  the  King 
changed  countenance  with  ■n'rath,  and  said, 
'Hold  your  peace,  Master  Walter!  it  shall  be 
none  otherwise.  Call  the  headsman.  They  of 
Calais  have  made  so  many  of  my  men  die,  that 
they  must  die  themselves!'  Then  did  the  noble 
Queen  of  England  a  deed  of  noble  lowliness, 
seeing  she  was  great  with  child,  and  wept  so 
tenderly  for  pity  that  she  could  no  longer  stand 
upright;  therefore  she  cast  herself  on  her 
knees  before  her  lord  the  King  and  spake  on 
thiswise:  'Ah,  gentle  sire,  from  the  day  that 
I  passed  over  sea  in  great  peril,  as  you  know, 
I  have  asked  for  nothing:  now  pray  I  and  be- 
seech you,  with  folded  hands,  for  the  love  of 
our  Lady's  Son  to  have  mercy  upon  them.' 
|The  gentle  King  waited  awhile  before  speak- 
ing, and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she  knelt  be- 
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fore  him  bitterly  weeping.  Then  began  bis 
lieart  to  soften  a  little,  and  he  said,  '  Lady,  I 
■would  rather  you  had  been  otherwhere;  you 
pray  so  tenderly  thati  dare  not  refuse  you;  and 
though  I  :lo  it  against  my  will,  nevertheless  take 
tliem,  I  give  tlieiu  to  you.'  Tlien  took  he  the 
six  citizens  by  the  halters  and  deliverc-d  them 
to  the  Queen,  and  released  from  deatli  all  those 
of  Calais  for  the  love  of  her;  and  the  good  lady 
bade  them  clothe  the  six  burgesses  and  make 
them  good  cheer." 


CHAPTER  III. 

TBE   PEASANT  REVOLT. 
1347    1881. 

StiI/L  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  for  he  was 
Ijut  thirty-five,  Edward  the  Third  stood  at  the 
height  of  his  renown.  He  had  won  the  great- 
est victory  of  his  age.  France,  till  now  the 
first  of  European  states,  was  broken  and  dashed 
from  her  pride  of  place  at  a  single  blow.  The 
kingdom  seemed  to  lie  at  Edward's  mercy,  for 
Guienne  was  recovered,  Flanders  was  wholly 
on  his  side,  and  Brittany,  where  the  capture  of 
Charles  of  Blois  secured  the  success  of  his  rival 
and  the  Englisli  party  which  supported  him, 
opened  the  road  to  Paris.  At  home  his  govern- 
ment was  popular,  and  Scotland,  the  one  enemy 
lie  had  to  dread,  was  bridled  by  the  capture  of 
her  King.  How  great  his  renown  was  in 
Europe  was  seen  in  1347,  when  on  the  death  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  electors  offered  him  the 
Imperial  Crown.  Edward  was  in  truth  a  gen 
era!  of  a  high  order,  and  he  had  shown  himself 
as  consummate  a  strategist  in  the  campaign  as 
a  tacticiiin  in  the  field.  But  to  the  world  about 
bim  he  was  even  more  illustrious  as  the  fore- 
most representative  of  the  showy  chivalry  of 
his  day.  He  loved  the  pomp  of  tournaments; 
he  revived  the  Round  Table  of  the  fabled 
Arthur;  he  celebrated  his  victories  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  He  had 
varied  the  sterner  operations  of  the  siege  of 
Calais  by  a  hand  to  hand  combat  with  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  French  kniglits.  A  naval 
picture  of  Froissart  sketches  Edward  for  us  as 
be  sailed  to  meet  a  Spanish  fleet  which  was 
sweeping  the  narrow  seas.  We  see  the  King 
sitting  on  deck  in  his  jacket  of  black  velvet, 
his  head  covered  by  a  black  beaver  hat  "  wliich 
became  him  well,"  and  calling  on  Sir  John 
Chandos  to  troll  out  the  songs  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Germany,  till  the  Spanish  ships 
heave  in  sight  and  a  furious  fight  begins  which 
ends  in  a  victory  that  leaves  Edward"  "  King  of 
the  Seas." 

But  beneath  all  this  glitter  of  chivalry  lay 
the  subtle,  busj'  diplomatist.  None  of  our 
Kings  was  so  restless  a  negotiator.  From  the 
first  hour  of  Edward's  rule  the  threads  of  his 
diplomacy  r.in  over  Europe  in  almost  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  And  to  all  who  dealt  with  him 
he  was  equally  false  and  tricky.  Emperor  was 
played  off  against  Pope  and  Pope  against  Em- 
peror, the  friendship  of  the  Flemish  towns  was 
adroitly  used  to  put  a  pressure  on  their  counts, 
the  national  wrath  against  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  see  was  employed  to  bridle  the  French 
sympathies  of  the  court  of  Avignon,  and  when 
the  statutes  which  it  produced  had  served  their 
purpose  they  were  set  aside  for  a  biu-gain  in 
which  King  and  Pope  shared  the  plunder  of  the 
Church  between  them.  His  temper  was  as  false 
in  his  dealings  with  his  people  as  in  his  dealings 
with  the  European  powers.  Edward  aired  to 
country  and  parliament  his  English  patriotism. 
"Above  all  other  lands  and  realms"  he  made  his 
chancellor  say  "  the  King  had  most  tenderly  at 
heart  his  land  of  England,  a  land  more  full  of 
delight  and  honor  and  profit  to  him  than  any 
other."  His  manners  were  popular,  he  donned 
on  occasion  the  livery  of  a  city  gild;  he  dined 
with  a  London  merchant.  His  perpetual  par 
liaments,  his  appeal  to  them  and  to  the  country 
at  large  for  counsel  and  aid,  seemed  to  promise 
a  ruler  who  was  absolutely  one  at  heart  with 
the  people  he  ruled.  But  when  once  Edward 
passed  from  sheer  carelessness  and  gratification 
at  the  new  source  of  wealth  which  the  Parlia- 
ment opened  to  a  sense  of  what  its  power  really 
was  becoming,  he  showed  himse)f  as  jealous  of 
freedom  as  any  king  that  had  gone  before  him. 
He  sold  his  assent  to  its  demands  for  heavy  sub 
sidles,  and  when  he  had  pocketed  the  money 
coolly  declared  the. statutes  he  had  sanctioned 
null  and  void.  The  constitutional  progress 
which  was  made  during  his  reign  was  due  to 
his  absorption  in  showy  schemes  of  foreign  am- 


bition, to  his  preference.for  war  and  diplomatic 
intrigue  over  the  sober  business  of  civil  admin- 
istration. The  same  shallowness  of  temper,  the 
same  showiness  and  falsehood,  ran  through  his 
personal  character.  The  Kmg  who  was  a  model 
of  chivalry  in  his  dealings  with  knight  and 
noble  showed  himself  a  brutal  savage  to  the 
burgesses  of  Calais.  Eveu  the  courtesy  to  his 
Queen  which  throws  its  halo  over  the  story  of 
their  deliverance  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  con- 
stant disloyalty  to  her.  When  once  Philippa 
was  dead  his  profligacy  threw  all  shame  aside. 
He  paraded  a  mistress  as  Queen  of  Beauty 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  set  her  in 
pomp  over  tournaments  as  the  Lady  of  the  Sun. 
The  nobles  were  quick  to  follow  their  lord's 
example.  "In  those  days,"  writes  a  chron- 
icler of  the  time,  "arose  a  rumor  and  clamor 
among  the  people  that  wherever  there  was  a 
tournament  there  came  a  great  concourse  of 
ladies,  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  but 
not  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  sometimes  forty 
and  fifty  in  number,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of 
the  tournament,  ladies  clad  in  diverse  and  won- 
derful male  apparel,  in  parti-colored  tunics 
with  short  caps  and  bands  wound  cord-wise 
round  their  heads,  and  girdles  hound  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  daggers  in  pouches  across  their 
body.  And  thus  tliey  rode  on  choice  coursers 
to  the  place  of  tourney;  audsospeut  and  wasted 
their  goods  and  vexed  their  bodies  with  scurril- 
ous wantonness  that  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
sounded  everywhere.  But  they  neither  feared 
God  nor  blushed  at  the  chaste  voice  of  tlie  peo- 
ple." 

"  The  chaste  voice  of  the  people  "  was  soon 
to  grow  into  the  stern  moral  protest  of  the  Lol- 
lards, but  for  the  moment  all  murmurs  were 
hushed  by  the  King's  success.  The  truce 
which  followed  the  capture  of  Calais  seemed  a 
mere  rest  in  the  career  of  victories  which 
opened  before  Edward.  England  was  drunk 
with  her  glory  and  with  the  hope  of  plunder. 
The  cloths  of  Caen  had  been  brought  after  the 
sack  of  that  town  to  London.  "  There  was  no 
woman,"  says  Walsingham,  "who  had  not  got 
garments,  furs,  feather-beds,  and  utensils  from 
the  spoils  of  Calais  and  other  foreign  cities." 
The  Court  reveled  in  gorgeous  tournaments 
and  'luxury  of  dress;  and  the  establishment  in 
1346  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  which  found  its 
home  in  the  new  castle  that  Edward  was  raising 
at  Windsor  marked  the  highest  reach  of  the 
spurious  "  Chivalry  "  of  the  day.  But  it  was 
at  this  moment  of  triumph  that  the  whole  color 
of  Edward's  reign  suddenly  changed.  The 
most  terrible  plague  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed advanced  from  the  east,  and  after  devas- 
tating Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Baltic  swooped  at  the  close  of 
1348  upon  Britain.  The  traditions  of  its  de- 
structiveness  and  the  panic-struck  words  of  the 
statutes  passed  after  its  visitation  have  been 
amply  justified  by  modern  research.  Of  the 
three  or  four  millions  who  then  formed  the 
population  of  England  more  than  one  half 
were  swept  away  in  its  repeated  visitations. 
Its  ravages  were  fiercest  in  the  greater  towns 
where  filthy  and  undrained  streets  afforded  a 
constant  haunt  to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the 
burial  ground  which  the  piety  of  Sir  Walter 
Maunay  purchased  for  the  citizens  of  London, 
a  spot  whose  site  was  afterwards  marked  by  the 
Charter  House,  more  than  fifty  thousand  corpses 
are  said  to  have  been  interred.  Thousands  of 
people  perished  at  Norwich,  while  in  Bristol 
the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead. 
But  the  Black  Death  fell  on  the  villases  almost 
as  fiercely  as  on  the  towns.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  priests  of  Yorkshire  are  known  to 
have  perished;  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two- 
thirds  of  the  parishes  changed  their  incum- 
bents. The  whole  organization  of  labor  was 
thrown  out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  pro- 
duced by  the  terrible  mortality  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  villeins  to  perform  the  services  due  for 
their  lands,  and  only  a  temporary  abandonment 
of  half  the  rent  'oy  the  land-owners  induced  the 
farmers  of  their  demesnes  to  refrain  from  the 
abandonment  of  their  farms.  For  a  time  culti- 
vation became  impossible.  "  The  sheep  and 
cattle  strayed  through  the  fields  and  corn,"  says 
a  contemporary,  "  and  there  were  none  left  who 
could  drive  them."  Even  when  the  first  burst 
of  panic  was  over,  tlie  sudden  rise  of  wages 
consequent  on  the  enormous  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  labor,  though  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  price  of  food,  rudely  dis- 
turbed the  course  of  industrial  employments. 
Harvests  rotted  on  the  ground  and  fields  were 
left  untilled  not  merely  from  scarcity  of  hands 


j  but  from  the  strife  which  now  for  the  first  time 
I  revealed  itself  between  capital  and  labor. 
I      Nowhere  was  the  effect  of  the  Black  Death  so 
keenly  felt  as  in  its  bearing  on  the  social  revo- 
lution which  had  been  steadily  going  on  for  a 
century  past  throughout   the  country.     At  the 
moment  we  have  reached  the  lord  of  a  manor 
had  been  reduced  over  a  large  part  of  England 
;  to  the  position  of  a  modern  landlord,  receiving 
'  a  rental  in  money  from  his  tenants  and  supply- 
j  ing  their  place  in  the  cultivation  of  his  demesne 
lands  by  paid  laborers.     He  was  driven  by  the 
progress  of  enfranchisement  to  rely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  on  the  supply  of  hired  la- 
I  bor,  and  hitherto  this  supply  had  been   abun- 
dant and  cheap.     But  with  the  ravages  of  the 
j  Black  Death  and  the  decrease  of  population  la- 
I  bor  at  once   became   scarce   and   dear.     There 
I  was  a  general  rise  of  wages,  and  the  farmers  of 
I  the  country  as  well  as  the   welthier  craftsmen 
of  the  town  saw   themselves   threatened   with 
I  ruin  by  what  seemed  to  their  age  the  extrava- 
;  gant  demands  of  the  labor  class.     Meanwhile 
j  the  country  was  torn  with  riot  and  disorder. 
j  An  outbreak  of  lawless  self-indulgence  whicli 
followed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  plague 
i  told  especially  upon  the  "landless  men,"  work- 
;  ers  wandering  in   search   of  work  who  found 
:  themselves  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the 
labor  market;  and   the   wandering  laborer  or 
artisan  turned  easily  into  the  "  sturdy  beggar," 
;  or  the  bandit  of  the  woods.    A  summary  redress 
:  for  these  evils  was   at  once  provided  by   the 
,  Crown  in  a  royal  proclamation.     "  Because  a 
!  great  part  of  the  people,"  runs  this  ordinance, 
I  "and  principally  of  laborers  and  servants,   is 
i  dead  of  the  plague,  some,  seeing  the  need   of 
;  their  lords  and    the  scarcity  of  servants,    are 
;  unwilling  to  serve  unless  thej'  receive  excessive 
I  wages,  and  others  are  rather  begging  in  idleness 
;  than  supporting  themselves  by  labor,  we  have 
ordained  that  any  able-bodied  man  or   woman, 
;  of  whatsoever   condition,  free   or   serf,    under 
;  sixty  years  of  age,  not  living  of  merchandise 
nor  following  a  trade  nor  having  of  his   own 
wherewithal  to  live,  either  his  own   land   with 
the  culture  of  which  he  could  occupy  himself, 
I  and  not   serving  another,  shall  if   so   required 
I  serve   another  for  such  wages  as  was  the  cus- 
I  tom  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reign  or  five 
!  or  six  years  before." 

I     It  was  the  failure  of  this  ordinance  to  effect 
:  its  ends  which  brought  about  at  the  close  of 
1349  the  passing  of   the   Statute  of   Laborers. 
i  "  Every   man   or  woman,"  runs   this  famous 
provision,   "of  whatsoever  condition,   free  or 
j  bond,  able  in  body,  and  within  the  age  of  three- 
i  score  years,  .  .  .  add   not   having  of  his  own 
i  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own  about 
'■  the  tillage  of   which   he   may  occupy  himself, 
land  not  serving  any  other,  shall  be" bound  to 
serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do 
so,  and  shall  take  only  the  wages  which  were 
i  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the   neighborhood 
where  he  is  bound  to  serve  "  two  years  before 
the  plague  began.     A  refusal  to  obe\'  was  pun- 
;  ished  by  imprisonment.     But  sterner  measures 
i  were  soon  found   to   be   necessary.     Not  only 
i  was  the  price  of  labor  fixed  by  the  Parliament 
of  1350  but  the  labor  class  was  once  more  tied 
to  the  soil.     The  laborer  was  forbidden  to  quit 
I  the  parish  where  he  lived  in  search  of  better 
I  paid  employment;  if  he  disobeyed  he  became  a 
[  "fugitive,"  and  subject  to  imprisonment  at-the 
j  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace.     To  enforce 
such  a  law  literally  must  have  been  impossible, 
for  corn  rose  to  so  high  a  price  that  a  day's 
labor  at  the  old   wages  would   not  have  pur- 
chased wheat  enough  for  a  man's  support.  But 
the  land-owners  did  not  flinch  from  tlie  attempt. 
The  repeated   re  enactment  of   the  law  shows 
the  difficulty  of  applying  it  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  struggle  which   it   brought  about. 
The  fines  and  forfeitures  which  were  levied  for 
infractions  of    its   provisions  formed   a  large 
source  of  royal  revenue,  but  so  ineffectual  were 
the  original  penalties  that  the  runaway  laborer 
was  at  last   ordered   to   be  branded  with  a  hot 
iron  on  the  forehead,  while   the   harboring  of 
serfs  in  towns  was  rigorously  put  down.     Nor 
was  it  merely  the  existing  class  of  free  laborers 
which  was  attacked  by  this  reactionary  move- 
ment.    The  increase   of  their    numbers  by   a 
commutation  of  labor  services  for  money  pay- 
ments was  suddenly  checked,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  lawyers  who  were  employed  as  stewards 
of  each   manor   was   exercised   in   striving  to 
restore  to  the  land-owners  that  customary  labor 
whose  loss  was  now  severely  felt.     Manumis- 
sions and  exemptions  which  had  passed  without 
question  were  canceled  on  grounds  of  infor- 
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malitj',  and  labor  services  from  wliicb  they  held 
themselves  freed  by  redemption  -were  again  de- 
manded from  the  villeins.  The  attempt  was 
the  more  galling  that  the  cause  had  to  be  pleaded 
iu  the  manor-court  itself,  and  to  be  decided  by 
the  very  otflcer  whose  interest  it  was  to  give 
judgment  in  favor  of  his  lord.  "VVe  can  see 
the  growth  of  a  tierce  spirit  of  resistance  through 
the  statutes  which  strove  in  vain  to  repress  it. 
In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labor 
was  applied  with  even  more  rigor  than  iu  the 
country,  strikes  and  combinations  became  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  craftsmen.  In  the 
country  the  free  laborers  found  allies  in  the 
villeins  whose  freedom  from  manorial  service 
was  questioned.  These  were  often  men  of 
position  and  substance,  and  throughout  the 
eastern  counties  the  gathering.s  of  "fugitive 
serfs "  were  supported  by  an  organized  resist- 
ance and  by  large  contributions  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthier  teni'.L.'.ry. 

With  plague,  famine,  and  social  strife  in  the 
land,  it  was  no  time  for  reaping  the  fruits  even 
of  such  a  victory  as  Cre^y.  Luckily  for  Eng- 
land the  pestilence  had  fallen  as  heavily  on  her 
foe  as  on  herself.  A  common  sufifering  and 
exhaustion  forced  both  countries  to  a  truce,  and 
though  desultory  fighting  went  on  along  the 
I5reton  and  Aquitanian  borders,  the  peace  which 
was  thus  secured  lasted  with  brief  intervals  of 
fighting  for  seven  years.  It  was  not  till  13.55 
that  tlie  failure  of  a  last  effort  to  turn  the  truce 
into  a  final  peace  again  drove  Edward  into  war. 
The  campaign  opened  with  a  brilliant  prospect 
of  success.  "Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre, 
held  as  a  prince  of  descent  from  the  house  of 
Valois  large  fiefs  in  Normandy;  and  a  quarrel 
springing  suddenly  up  between  him  and  John, 
who  liaJ  now  succeeded  his  father  Philip  on  the 
throne  of  France,  Charles  offered  to  put  his 
fortresses  into  Edward's  hands.  Master  of 
Cherbourg,  Avranches,  Pon'audemer,  Evreux 
and  Meulan,  Mantes,  Mortain,  Pontoise,  Charles 
held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  France;  and  Ed- 
ward grasped  at  tlie  opportunity  of  delivering 
a  crushing  blow.  Three  armies  were  prepared 
to  act  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Guienne. 
13ut  the  first  two,  with  E^ard  and  Henry  of 
Derby,  who  had  been  raisefl  to  the  dukedom  of 
Lancaster,  at  their  bead,  were  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  Charles,  despairing  of  their 
arrival,  made  peace  with  John,  Edward  made 
his  way  to  Calais  to  meet  the  tidings  of  this  de- 
sertion and  to  be  called  back  to  England  by 
news  of  a  recapture  of  Berwick  by  the  Soots. 
But  his  hopes  of  Norman  co  operation  were  re- 
vived in  1356.  Tlie  treacliery  of  John,  his  seiz- 
ure of  tlie  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  execution 
of  the  Count  of  Harcourt  *ho  was  looked  upon 
as  tlie  adviser  of  Charles  in  his  policy  of  in- 
trigue, stirred  a  general  rising  throughout  Nor 
inandy.  Edward  at  once  dispatched  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  its  suppoit. 
But  the  insurg.uls  were  soon  forced  to  fall 
back.  Conscious  of  the  danger  to  which  an 
English  occupation  of  Normandy  would  expose 
liim,  John  hastened  with  a  large  army  to  the 
west,  drove  Lancaster  to  Cherbourg,  took  Ev- 
reux, and  besieged  Breteuil, 

Here  however  his    progress   was    suddenly 
checked  by  news  from  the  south.     The  Black 
Prince,  as  the  liero  of  Cre^y  was  called,  had 
landed  in  Guienne  during  the  preceding  j-car 
and  won  a  disgraceful  success.     Unable  to  pay 
hi*  troops,  he  staved  off  their  demands  by   a 
campaign     of    sheer    pillage.       While    plague 
and  war  and  theanarchy  which  sprang  upunder  j 
tlic  weak  government  of  John  were   bringing] 
ruin  on  the  northern  and  central  provinces  of 
France,  the  south  remained  prosperous  and  at  ! 
peace.     The  young  prince  led  his  army  of  free-  I 
hooters  up  the  Garonne  into  "  what  was  before  ! 
one  of  the  fat  countries  of  the  world,  the  people  i 
good  and  simple,  wlio  did  not  know  what  war  | 
was;  indeed  no  war  liad  been    waged   against  i 
them  till  the  Prince  came.     The  English   and  \ 
Gascons  found  the  country  full  and  gay,  the 
rooms  adorned  wit.h  carpet's  and  draperies,  the 
caskets  and   chests  full  of  fair  jewels.     But 
nothing  was  safe  from  these  robbers.     They, 
and    especially    the    Gascons,    who   are    very 
greedy,  carried  off  everything"  Glutted  by  the 
sack  of  Carcassone  and  Narbonne  the  plunderers 
fell  back  to  iiordeaux,  "their  horses  so  laden 
with    spoil   that    they    could    hardly    move." 
Worthier  work  awaited  the  Black  Prince  in  the 
following  year.     In  the  plan  of   campaign   for 
1350  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  .shoukrmarch 
upon  the  Loire,  and  there  unite  with  a  force  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Lancaster  which  was  to  land  in 
Brittany  and  push  rapidly  into  the  heart  of 


France.  Delays  however  hindered  the  Prince  ise  of  ransom,  a  truce  concluded  for  ten  years, 
from  starting  from  Bordeaux  till  July,  and  [  aud  the  prohibition  of  trade  between  the  twa 
when  bis  march  brought  him  to  the  Loire  the  ;  kingdoms  put  an  end  to.  But  the  fullness  af 
plan  of  campaign  had  already  broken  down,  this  reconciliation  screened  a  dexterous  in- 
The  outbreak  in  Normandy  had  tempted  the  I  trigue.  David  was  childless  and  Edward  availed 
English  Council  to  divert  the  force  under  Lan-  j  himself  of  the  difficulty  which  the  young  King 
caster  from  Brittany  to  that  province;  aud  the  i  experienced  in  finding  means  of  providing  the 
Duke  was  now  at  Cherbourg,  liard  pressed  by  -  sum  demanded  for  his  ransom  to  bring  him 
the  French  army  under  John,  But  if  its  orig-  |  over  to  a  proposal  which  would  have  united  the 
inal  purpose  was  foiled,  the  march  of  the  Black  ,  two  countries  forever.  The  scheme  however 
Prince  on  the  Loire  served  still  more  effectively  [  was  carefully  concealed;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Ensflish  cause.  His  advance  pointed  straight  ;  1363  that  David  proposed  to  Iiis  Parliament  to 
upon  Paris,  and  again  as  in  the  Crepy  cam-  j  set  aside  on  his  death  the  claims  of  the  Steward 
paiun  John' was  forced  to  leave  all  for  the  pro-  )  of  Scotland  to  his  crown,  aud  to  choose  Ed- 
tecfion  of  the  capital.  Hasty  marches  brought  ,  ward's  third  son,  Liouel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  as 
the  King  to  the  Loire  while  Prince  Edward  his  successor.  Though  the  proposal  was  scorn- 
still  lay  at  Vierzon  on  the  Cher.  Unconscious  •  fully  rejected,  negotiations  were  still  carried  en 
of  John's  designs,  he  wasted  some  days  in  the  ,  between  the  two  Kings  for  the  realization  of 
capture  of  Romorantin  while  the  French  troops  ,  this  project,  and  were  probably  only  put  an  end 
were  crossing  the  Loire  along  its  course  from  ]  to  by  the  calamities  of  Edward's  later  years. 
Orleans  to  Tours  and  John  with  the  advance!  In  France  misery  and  misgovernment  seemed 
was  hurrying  through  Loches  upon  Poitiers  in  |  to  be  doing  Edward's  work  more  effectively  than 
pursuit,  as  he  supoused,  of  the  retreating  En-  ;  arms.  The  miserable  country  found  no  rest  in 
glishmen.  But  tlie  movement  of  the  French  i  itself.  Its  routed  soldiery  turned  into  free  cora- 
army,  near  as  it  was,  was  unknown  in  the  En-  '  panics  of  bandits,  while  the  lords  captured  at 
glish  camp;  and  when  the  news  of  it  forced  the  i  Crepy  or  Poitiers  procured  the  sums  needed  for 
Black  Prince  to  order  a  retreat  the  enemy  was  :  their  ransom  by  extortion  from  the  peasantry, 
already  far  ahead  of  him.  Edward  reached  the  '  The  reforms  demanded  by  the  States-General 
fields  north  of  Poitiers  to  find  his  line  of  retreat  ;  which  met  in  this  agony  of  France  were  frus- 
cut  off  and  a  French  army  of  sixty  thousand  ]  trated  by  the  treachery  of  the  Regent,  John's 
men  interposed  between  his  forces  aud  Bor- j  eldest  son  Charles,  Duke  of  Normandy,  till  Par- 
deaux.  lis,  impatient  of  bis  weakness  and  misrule,  rose 

If  the  Prince  bad  shown  little  ability  in  his  j  in  arms  against  the  Crown.  The  peasants  too, 
management  of  the' campaign,  he  showed  tac  driven  mad  by  oppression  and  famine,  rose  in 
tical  skill  in  the  fight  whicirwas  now  forced  on  wild  insurrection,  butchering  their  lords  and  fir- 
him.  On  the  nineteenth  of  September  he  took  \  ing  their  castles  over  the  whole  faCe  of  France, 
a  strong  position  in  the  fields  of  Maupertuis,  j  Paris  and  the  Jacquerie,  as  this  peasant  rising 
where  bis  front  was  covered  by  thick  hedges  I  was  called,  were  at  last  crushed  by  treachery 
and  approachable  only  by  a  deep  and  narrow  I  and  the  sword:  and,  exhausted  as  it  was.  France 
lane  which  ran  between  vineyards.  The  vine-  I  still  backed  the  Regent  in  rejecting  a  treaty  of 
yards  and  hedges  be  lined  with  bowmen,  and  j  peace  by  which  Johu  in  1359  proposed  to  buy 
drew  up  his  small  body  of  men-at-arms  at  the  j  his  release.  By  this  treaty  Maine,  Touraine  and 
point  wliere  the  lane  opened  upon  the  higher  ]  Poilou  in  the  south,  Normandy,  Guisncs,  Fod- 
plain  on  which  he  was  himself  encamped.  1  tliieu,  and  Calais  in  the  west  were  ceded  to  the 
Edward's  force  numbered  only  eight  thousand  English  King.  On  its  rejection  Edward  in  1360 
men,  aud  the  danger  was  great  enough  to  force  I  poured  ravaging  over  the  wasted  hind.  Famine 
him  to  offer  in  exchange  for  a  free  retreat  the  i  however  proved  its  best  defense.  "  I  cnuld  not 
surrender  of  his  prisoners  and  of  the  places  he  |  believe,"  said  Petrarch  of  this  time,  "  that  this 
had  taken,  with  an  oatli  not  to  fight  against  j  was  the  same  France  which  I  had  secu'so  rich 
Prance  for  seven  years  to  come.  "His  offers  !  and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  itself  to 
however  were  rejected,  and  the  battle  opened  ]  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  utter  poverty, 
with  a  charge  of  three  hundred  French  knights  i  land  uncultivated,  houses  in  ruins.  Even  the 
up  the  narrow  lane.  But  the  lane  was  soon  [  neighborhood  of  Paris  showed  everywhere 
choked  with  men  and  horses,  xvliile  the  front  marks  of  desolation  and  conflagration.  The 
ranks  of  the  advancing  army  fell  back  before  a  :  streets  are  deserted,  the  roads"  overgrown  with 
galling  fireof  aj'rows  from  the  hedge-rows.  In  )  weeds,  the  whole  is  avast  solitude."  The  utter 
this  moment  of  confusion  a  bod}-  of  English  :  desolation  forced  Edward  to  carry  with  him  an 
horsemen,  posted  unseen  by  their  opponents  on  |  immense  train  of  provisions,  and  thousands  of 
a  hill  to  the  right,  charged  suddenly  on  the  :  baggage-wagous  with  mills,  ovens,  forges,  and 
Frencli  flank,  and  the  Prince  watching  the  dis-  I  fishing-boa's.Jformed  a  long  train  which  stream- 
order  which  was  caused  by  the  repulse  aud  sur-  |  ed  for  six  miles  behind  his  army.  After  a  fruit- 
prise  fell  boldly  on  their  front.  The  steady  less  attempt  upon  Rheims  he  forced  the  Duke 
shot  of  the  English  archers  completed  the  panic  ;  of  Burgundy  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him  by 
produced  by  this  sudden  attack.  Tiie  first  1  pushing  forward  to  Tonnerre,  and  then  de- 
French  line  was  driven  in,  and  on  its  rout  the  |  scending  the  Seine  appeared  with  his  army  be- 
second,  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  at  fore  Paris.  But  the  wasted  country  forbade  a 
once  broke  in  wild  terror  and  fled  from  the  siege,  and  Edward  after  summoning  the  town 
field.  John  still  held  his  ground  with  the  in  vain  was  forced  to  fall  back  for  subsistence 
knights  of  the  reserve,  whom  he  had  unwisely  :  on  the  Loire.  It  was  during  this  march  that 
ordered  to  dismount  from  their  horses,  till  a  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  envoys  overtook  him 
charge  of  the  Black  Prince  with  two  thou-  ;  with  proposals  of  peace.  The  misery  of  the 
sand  lances  threw  this  last  body  iuto  confusion.  \  land  had  at  last  bent  Charles  to  submission,  and 
The  French  King  was  taken,  desperately  fight-  j  in  May  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  a 
ing;  and  when  his  army  poured  back  at  noon  ,  small  place  to  the  eastward  of  Chartres.  By  this 
in  utter  rout  to  the  gales  of  Poitiers  eight  thou-  j  treaty  the  English  King  waived  his  claims  on 
sand  of  their  num.ber  liad  fallen  on  the  field,  |  the  crown  of  France  and  on  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
three  thousand  in  the  flight,  and  two  thousand  ■  mandy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Duchy  of 
men-at-arms,  with  a  crowd  of  nobles,  were  !  Aquitaine,  whicli  included  Gascony,  Guienne, 
taken  prisoners.  The  royal  captive  entered  i  Poitou,  and  Saintonge,  the  Limousin  and  the 
London  in  triumph,  mounted  on  a  big  white  ;  Angoumois,  Perigord  and  the  counties  of  Big- 
charger,  while  the  Prince  rode  by  his  side  on  a  !  one  and  Rouerque,  was  not  only  restored  but 
little  black  hackney  to  the  palace"  of  the  Savoy  ■  freed  from  its  obligations  as  a  French  fief  and 
which  was  cliosen  as  John's  dwelling,  and  a  .granted  iu  full  sovereignty  with  Ponlhieu,  Ed- 
truce  for  two  years  seemed  to  give  healing-time  !  ward's  heritage  from  the  second  wife  of  Edward 
to  France.       "  I  the  First,  as  well  as  with  Guisnes  and  his  new 

With  the  Scots  Edward  the  Third  had  less  conquest  of  Calais, 
good  fortune.  Recalled  from  Calais  by  'hei'  I  The  Peace  of  Bretigny  set  its  seal  upon  Ed- 
seizure  of  Berwick,  the  King  induced  Ballio  j  ward's  glory.  But  within  England  iiself'the 
to  resign  into  his  bands  his  shadowy  sovereign  ■  misery  of  the  people  was  deepening  every 
ty,  and  in  the  spring  of  1356  marchec  upon  'hour.  Men  believed  the  world  to  be  ending, 
Edinburgh  with  an  overpowering  army,  harry- j  and  the  judgment  day  to  be  u.'ar.  A  few 
ing  and  burning  as  he  marched.  But  the  Scots  I  months  after  the  Peace  came  a  fresh  swoop  of 
refused  an  engagement,  a  fleet  sent  with  pro-  j  the  Black  Death,  carrying  off  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
visious  was  beaten  off  by  a  storm,  and  the  !  caster.  The  repressive  measures  of  Parliament 
famine-stricken  army  was  forced  to  f.all  rapidly  j  and  the  land-owners  only  widened  the  social 
back  on  the  border  in  a  disastious  retreat.  The  |  chasm  which  parted  employer  from  employed. 
trial  convinced  Edward  that  tlie  ccmquest  of  I  We  can  see  the  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of  re- 
Scotland  was  impossible,  and  by  a  rapid  change  '  sistance  both  to  the  reactionary  efforts  which 
of  policy  which  marks  the  man  he  resolved  to  |  were  being  made  to  bring  liack  labor  services 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  country  he  had  wast- ;  aud  to  the  enactments  which  again  bound  labor 
ed  so  iong.  David  Bruce  was  released  on  prom- ,  to  the  soil  in  statutes  which  strove  in  vain  to 
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repress  the  strikes  and  combinations  which  be- 
came' frequent  in  tlie  towns  and  the  more 
formidable  gatherings  of  villeins  and  "  fugitive 
serfs"  in  the  country  at  large.  A  statute  of 
later  date  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  last.  It  tells  us  that  "villeins 
and  holders  of  land  in  villeinage  with<lrew  \ 
their  customs  and  services  from  their  lords,  I 
having  attached  themselves  to  other  persons  ' 
who  maintained  and  abetted  them,  and  who  ' 
under  color  of  exemplifications  from  Domes-  j 
day  of  the  manors  and  villages  where  they  ; 
dwelt  claimed  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  serv-  ! 
ices  either  of  their  body  or  of  their  lands,  and  : 
would  suffer  no  distress  tr  other  course  of  jus-  j 
tice  to  be  taken  against  them;  the  villeins  aid-  | 
ing  their  maintainers  by  threatening  the  officers  | 
of  their  lords  with  peril  to  life  aud  limb  as  well  i 
by  open  assemblies  as  by  confederacies  to  sup- ' 
port  each  other."  It  would  seem  not  only  as  if  ; 
the  villein  was  striving  to  resist  the  reactionary 
tendency  of  the  lords  of  manors  to  regain  his  i 
labor  service  but  that  in  the  general  overturn-  j 
ing  of  social  institutions  the  copyholder  was  i 
struggling  to  make  himself  a  freeholder,  and  ' 
the  farmer  to  be  recognized  as  proprietor  of  the  j 
demesne  he  held  on  lease. 

A  more  terrible  outcome  of  the  general  suf-  i 
fering  was  seen  in  a  new  revolt  against  the  I 
whole  system  of  social  inequality  which  had  I 
till  then  passed  unquestioned  as  the  divine  order  | 
of  the  world.  The  Peace  was  hardly  signed  : 
when  the  cry  of  the  poor  found  a  terrible  utter-  i 
ance  in  the  words  of  "a  mad  priest  of  Kent"  ; 
as  the  courtly  Froissart  calls  him,  who  for  ' 
twenty  years  to  come  found  audience  for  his  i 
sermons  in  spite  of  interdict  and  imprisonment  j 
in  the  stout  yeomen  who  gathered  round  him  i 
in  the  church-yards  of  Kent.  "Mad"  as  the; 
land-owners  held  him  to  be.  it  was  in  the  preach-  j 
ing  of  John  Ball  that  England  first  listened  to  I 
a  declaration  of  the  natural  equality  and  rights  1 
of  man  "Good  people,"  cried  the  preacher,  | 
"  things  will  never  be  well  in  England  so  long  ; 
as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so  long  as 
there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By  what  | 
right  are  they  whom  we  call  lords  greater  folk  j 
than  we?  On  what  grounds  have  they  deserved  i 
it?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serfage?  If  we  ! 
all  came  of  the  same  father  end  mother,  of  ' 
Adam  aud  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or  prove  that  ! 
they  are  better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  j 
make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they 
spend  iu  their  pride?  They  are  clothed  in  i 
velvet  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their  ermines,  ' 
while  we  are  covered  with  rags.  They  have  : 
wine  and  spices  and  fair  bread;  and  we  oak-  1 
cake  and]straw,  and  water  to  drink.  They  have  I 
leisure  and  fine  houses;  we  have  paiu  and  labor, 
the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  | 
it  is  of  us  and  of  our  toil  that  these  men  hold 
their  state."  It  was  the  tyranny  of  property  ■ 
that  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of  social-  ] 
ism.  A  spirit  fatal  to  the  whole  system  of  the  ' 
Middle  Ages  breathed  in  the  popular  rime  \ 
which  condensed  the  leveling  doctrine  of  John  i 
Ball:  i 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  I 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman?^'  j 

More  impressive,  because  oi  the  very  restraint  : 
and  moderation  of  its  tone,  is  the  poem  in  which  [ 
William^Longland  began  at  the  same  moment  to 
embody  with  a  terrible  fidelity  all  the  darker  and 
sterner  aspects'  of  the  time,  its  social  revolt,  its  i 
moral  and  religious|awakening,'the;misery  of  the  j 
poor,  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  the  rich.  I 
Nothing  brings  more  vividly  home  to  us  the  \ 
social  chasm  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  j 
severed  the  rich  from  the  poor  than  the  contrast  ' 
between  his  "  Complaint  of  Piers  the  Plough-  ! 
man"  and  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  The  world  j 
of  wealth  and  ease  and  laughter  through  which  I 
the  courtly  Chaucer  moves  with  eyes  downcast  ! 
as  in  a  pleasant  dream  is  a  far  olf  world  of  | 
wrong  and  of  ungodliness  to  the  gaunt  poet  of 
the  poor.  Born  probably  in  Shropshire,  where  I 
he  had  been  put  to  school  and  received  minor  ' 
orders  as  a  clerk,  "  Lontr  Will,"  as  Longland  ! 
was  nicknamed  for  his  tall  stature,  found  his  i 
way  at  an  early  age  to  London,  and  earned  a  : 
miserable  livelihood  there  by  singing  "place-' 
bos  "  and  "  diriges  "  in  the  stately  funerals  of  ! 
his  day.  Men  took  the  moody  clerk  for  a  mad-  t 
man;  his  bitter  poverty  quickened  the  defiant; 
pride  that  made  liim  loath,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bow  j 
to  the  gay  lords  and  dames  who  rode  decked  in  ' 
silver  and  minivere  along  the  Cheap  or  to  ex- 1 
change'a  "  God  save  j'ou"  with  the  law  sergeants  ' 
as  he  passed  their  new  house  in  the  Temple.  : 
His  world  is  the  world  of  the  poor;  he  dwells 
on  the  poor  man's  life,  on  his  hunger  and  toil,  | 


his  rough  revelry  and  his  despair,  with  the  nar- 
j  row  intensity  of  a  man  who  has  no  outlook  be- 
i  yond  it.  The  narrowness,  the  misery,  the  mo- 
■  notony  of  the  life  he  paints  reflect  themselves 


was  too  great  to  allow  any  relaxation  in  the 
Papal  claims.  Almost  on  the  eve  of  Crefy  Ed- 
ward took  the  decisive  step  of  forbidding  the 
entry  into  England  of  any  Papal  bulls  or  docu- 


iu  his  verse.  It  Is  only  here  aud  there  that  a  j  ments  interfering  with  U:z  rights  of  presenta- 
love  of  nature  or  a  grim  earnestness  of  wrath  tion  belonging  to  private  patrons.  But  the 
quickens  his  rime  into  poetry;  there  is  not  a  j  tenacity  of  Rome  was  far  from  loosening  its 
gleam  of  the  bright  human  sympathy  of  Chau-i  grasp  on  this  source  of  revenue  for  all  Ed- 
cer,  of  his  fresh  delight  in  the  gayety,  the  ten-  ward's  protests.  Cre9y,  however,  eave  a  new 
derness,  the  daring  of  the  world  about  him,  of  i  boldness  to  the  action  of  the  state,  and  a  Statute 
his  picturesque  sense  of  even  its  coarsest  con-  j  of  Provisors  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  in 
trasts,  of  his  dellcsite  irony,  of  his  courtly  wit.  1351  which  again  asserted  the  rights  of  the  En- 
The  cumbrous  allegory,  the  tedious  platitudes,  gllsh  Church,  and  enacted  that  all  who  infringed 
the  rimed  texts  from  Scripture  which  form  the  j  them  by  the  introduction  of  Papal  "  provisors" 
staple  of  Longland's  work,  are  only  broken  here  |  should  suffer  imprisonment.  But  resistance  to 
and  there  by  phrases  of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  |  provisors  only  brou;!,lit  fresh  vexations.  The 
by  bitter  outbursts,  by  pictures  of  a  broad  IIo-  I  patrons  who  withstood  a  Papal  nominee  in  the 
garthian  humor.  What  chains  one  to  the  poem  '  name  of  the  law  were  summoned  to  defend 
is  its  deep  undertone  of  sadness;  the  world  is  I  themselves  in  the  Papal  Court.  From  that  mo- 
out  of  joint,  and  the  gaunt  rimer  who  stalks  si-  !  ment  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  law  over  the 
lently  along  the  Strand  has  no  faith  in  his  power  I  law  of  tlie  land  became  a  great  qugstiou  in 
to  put  it  right.  {  which  the  lesser  question  of  provisors  merged. 

Londoner  as  he  is.  Will's  fancy  flies  far  from  :  The  pretension  of  the  Court  of  Avignon  was 
the  sin  and  suffering  of  the  great  city  to  a  May- ]  met  iu  1353  by  a  statute  which  forbade  any 
morning  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  "I  was  very  ;  questioning  of  judgments  rendered  in  the  king's 
forwandered  and  went  me  to  rest  under  a  broad  j  courts  or  any  prosecution  of  a  suit  in  foreign 
bank  by  a  burn  side,  and  as  I  lay  aud  leaned  :  courts  under  pain  of  outlawry,  perpetual  im- 
and  looked  in  the  water  I  slumbered  Iu  a  sleep-  j  prisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  land.  It 
ing,  it  sweyved  (sounded)  so  merry."  Just  as  i  was  this  act  of  Prajmunire— as  it  came  in  after 
Chaucer  gathers  the  typical  figures  of  the  world  i  renewals  to  be  called — which  furnished  so  ter- 
he  saw  into  his  pilgrim  train,  so  the  dreamer  !  rible  a  weapon  to  the  Tudors  in  their  later  strife 
gathers  into  a  wide  field  his  army  of  traders  i  with  Rome.  But  the  papacy  paid  little  heed 
and  chafferers,  of  hermits  and  solitaries,  of  j  to  these  warnings,  and  its  obstinacy  In  still  re- 
minstrels,  "japers  and  jiuglers,"  bidders  and  I  ceiving  suits  aud  appeals  in  defiance  of  this 
beggars,  plowmen  that  "in  setting  and  in  sow-  i  statute  roused  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people, 
ing  swonken  (toil)  full  hard,"  pilgrims  "  with  |  England  was  still  fresh  from  her  glory  at  Bre- 
their  wenches  after,"  weavers  and  laborers,  i  tigny  wheu  Edward  appealed  to  the  Parliament 
burgess  aud  bondman,  lawyer  and  scrivener,  '  of  1365.'  Complaints,  he  said,  were  constantly 
court-haunting  bishops,  friars,  and  pardoners  j  being  made  by  his  subjects  to  the  Pope  as  to 
"parting  the  silver"  with  the  parish  priest.  ,  matters  which  were  cognizable  in  the  King's 
Their  pilgrimage  is  not  to  Canterbury  but  to  I  courts.  The  practice  of  provisors  was  thus 
Truth;  their  guide  to  Truth  neither  clerk  nor  |  maintained  in  the  teeth  of  the  laws,  and  "the 
priest  but  Peterkin  the  Plowman,  whom  they  ;  laws,  usages,  ancient  customs,  and  franchises 
find  plowing  in  his  field.  He  it  is  who  bids  the  ;  of  his  kingdom  were  thereby  much  hindered, 
knight  no  more  wrest  gifts  from  his  tenant  nor  ',  the  King's  crown  degraded,  and  his  person  de- 
misdo  with  the  poor.  "  Though  he  be  thine  <  famed."  The  King's  appeal  was  hotly  met. 
underling  here,  well  mayhap  in  heaven  that  he  I  "  Biting  words,"  which  it  was  thought  wise  to 
be  worthier  set  and  with  more  bliss  than  thou.  I  suppress,  were  used  in  the  debate  which  fol- 

.  .  .  For  in  charnel  at  church  churles  be  evil  j  lowed,  and  the  statutes  against  juovisors  r.nd 
to  kuow,  or  a  knight  from  a  knave  there."  The  \  appeals  were  solemnly  confirmed, 
gospel  of  equality  is  backed  by  the  gospel  of  j  What  gave  point  to  this  challenge  was  the  as- 
labor.  The  aim  of  the  Plowman  is  to  work,  sent  of  the  prelates  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
and  to  make  the  world  work  with  him.  He  I  Parliament;  and  the  pride  of  Urban  V.  at  once 
warns  the  laborer  as  he  warns  the  knight.  |  met  it  by  a  counter-defiance.  He  demanded 
Hunger  is  God's  instrument  iu  bringing  the  j  with  threats  the  payment  of  the  ar^nual  sum  of 
Idlest  to  toil,  and  Hunger  waits  to  work  her  ;  a  thousand  marks  promised  by  King  John  in 
will  on  the  idler  and  the  waster.  On  the  eve  of  acknowledgment  of  the  suzera"iuty  of  the  See 
the  great  struggle  between  wealth  and  labor,  I  of  Rome.  The  insult  roused  the  temper  of  the 
Longland  stands  alone  in  his  fairness  to  both,  I  realm.  The  King  laid  the  demand  before  Par- 
in  his  shrewd  political  and  religious  common  !  liament,  and  both  houses  replied  that  "  neither 
sense.  In  the  face  of  the  popular  hatred  which  I  King  John  nor  any  king  could  put  himself,  his 
was  to  gather  round  John  of  Gaunt,  he  paints  ]  kingdom,  nor  his  people  under  subjection  save 
the  Duke  in  a  famous  apologue  as  the  cat  who,  i  with  their  accord  or  assent."  John's  submis- 
greedy  as  she  might  be,  at  any  rate  keeps  the  i  sion  had  been  made  "  without  their  assent  and 
noble  rats  from  utterly  devouring  the  mice  of  '  against  his  coronation  oath  "  and  they  pledged 
the  people.  Though  the  poet  is  loyal  to  the  \  themselves,  should  the  Pope  attempt  to  enforce 
Church,  he  proclaims  a  righteous  life  to  be  bet-  i  his  claim,  to  resist  him  with  all  their  power, 
terthan  a  host  of  Indulgences,  and  God  sends  i  Even  Urban  shrank  from  imperiling  the  Papacy 
His  pardon  to  Piers  when  priests  dispute  it.  j  by  any  further  demands,  and  the  claim  to  a 
But  he  sings  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  loneli-  ]  Papal  lordship  over  England  was  never  again 
ness  aud  without  hope.  It  is  only  in  a  dream  j  heard  of.  But  the  struggle  had  brought  to  the 
that  he  sees  Corruption,  "  Lady  Mead,"  brought  front  a  man  who  was  destined  to  give  a  far 
to  trial,  and  the  world  repenting  at  the  preach-  t  wider  scope  and  significance  to  this  resistance 
ing  of  Reason.  In  the  waking  life  reason  finds  to  Rome  than  any  as  yet  dreamed  of.  Nothing 
no  listeners.  The  poet  himself  is  looked  upon  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between 
— he  tells  us  bitterly— as  a  madman.  There  is  j  the  obscurity  of  John  Wyclif's  earlier  life  and 
a  terrible  despair  in  the  close  of  his  later  poem,  l  the  fullness  and  vividness  of  our  knowledge  of 
where  the  triumph  of  Christ  is  only  followed  |  him  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded 
by  the  relgu  of  Antichrist;  where  Contrition  '  its  close.  Born  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  four- 
slumbers  amidst  the  revel  of  Death  and  Sin;iteenth  century,  he  had  already  passed  middle 
and  Conscience,  hard  beset  by  Pride  aud  Sloth.  !  age  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  m.astership 
rouses  himself  with  a  last  effort,  and  seizing  !  of  Balliol  College  iu  the  University  of  Oxford 
his  pilgrim  staff,  wanders  over  the  world  to  find  1  and  recognized  as  first  among  the  schoolmen  of 
Piers  Plowman.  |  his  day.     Of  all  the  scholastic  doctors  those  of 

The  stiife  indeed  which  Longland  would  1  England  had  been  throughout  the  keenest  and 
have  averted  raged  ouly  the  fiercer  as  the  dark  I  most  darinc  in  philosophical  speculation.  A 
years  went  by.  If  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  ]  reckless  audacity  and  love  of  novelty  was  the 
were  powerless  for  their  immediate  ends,  either  ,  common  note  of  Bacon,  X)uns  Scotus,  and 
in  reducing  the  actual  rate  of  wages  or  in  re-  j  Ockham,  as  against  the  sober  and  more  discl- 
strictlng  the  mass  of  floating  labor  to  definite  i  plined  learning  of  the  Parisian  schoolmen.  Al- 
areas  of  employment,  they  proved  effective  in  j  bert  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  decay  of  the 
sowing  hatred  between  employer  and  employed,  i  University  of  Paris  during  the  English  wars 
between  rich  and  poor.  But  this  social  rift  was  i  was  transferring  her  intellectual  supremacy  tc 
not  the  ouly  rift  which  was  opening  amidst  the  j  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  Wyclif  stood  without  s 
distress  and  misery  of  the  time.  The  close  of  rival.  From  his  predecessor,  Bradwardlue, 
William  Longland's  poem  is  the  prophecy  of  a  whose  work  as  a  scliolastic  teacher  he  carried 
religious  revolution;  and  the  way  for  such  a  ;  on  in  the  speculative  treatises  he  published dur 
revolution  was  being  paved  by  the  growing  bit-  j  ing  this  period,  he  inherited  the  tendency  to  £ 
terness  of  strife  between  England  and  the  Pa- '  predestinarian  Auguslinianism  which  formec 
pacy.  In  spite  of  the  sharp  protests  from  king  '  the  groundwork  of  his  later  theological  revolt 
and  parliament  the  need  for  money  at  Avignon  ■  His  debt   to   Ockham   revealed  itself    iu   hii 
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earliest  efforts  at  Church  reform.  "Undismayed 
by  the  thunder  and  excommunications  of  the 
Church,  Ockham  bad  supported  the  Emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  his  recent  struggle,  au<lhe 
had  not  shrunk  in  liis  entliusiasm  for  the  Em- 
pire from  attacking  the  foundations  of  the  Pa- 
pal supremacy  or  from  asserting  tlie  riglits  of 
the  civil  power.  The  spare,  emaciated  frame 
of  Wyclif,  -weakened  by  study  and  asceticism, 
hardly  promised  a  reformer  who  would  carry 
on  the  stormy  work  of  Ockham;  but  within 
this  frail  form  lay  a  temper  quick  and  restless,  j 
an  immense  energy,  an  immovable  conviction, 
an  unconquerable  pride.  The  personal  charm  ; 
which  ever  accompanies  real  greatness  only  ; 
deepened  the  influence  he  derived  from  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  life.  As  yet  indeed  even 
Wyclif  himself  can  hardly  have  suspected  the 
immense  range  of  bis  intellectual  power.  It 
was  only  the  struggle  that  lay  before  him  which 
revealed  in  the  dry  and  subtle  schoolman  the  i 
founder  of  our  later  English  prose,  a  master  of  j 
popular  invective,  of  irony,  of  persuasion,  a 
dexterous  politician,  an  audacious  partisan,  the 
organizer  of  a  religious  order,  the  unsparing 
assailant  of  abuses,  the  boldest  and  most  inde- 
fatigable of  controversialists,  the  first  Reformer 
who  dared,  when  deserted  and  alone,  to  ques- 
tion and  deny  the  creed  of  the  Christendom 
around  bim,  to  break  through  the  tradition  of 
the  past,  and  with  his  last  breath  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  religious  thought  against  the  dog-  ^ 
mas  of  the  Papacy.  ] 

At  the  moment  of  the  quarrel  with  Pope  Ur-  , 
ban  however  Wyclif  was  far  from  haviug  ad-  ! 
■  vanced  to  such  a  position  as  this.  As  the  most 
prominent  of  English  scholars  it  was  natural 
that  he  suould  come  forward  in  defense  of  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  the  Euglisli 
Church;  and  be  published  a  formal  refutation 
of  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Papacy  to  deal 
at  its  will  with  church  property  in  the  form 
of  a  report  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  which 
we  have  described.  As  yet  his  quarrel  was 
not  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome  but  with  lis 
practices;  and  it  was  on  the  principles  of  Ock- 
ham that  he  defended  the  Parliament's  refusal  of 
the  "tribute"  which  was  claimed  by  Urban. 
But  his  treatise  on  "The  Kingdom  of  God,""De  , 
Dominio  Divino,"  which  can  hardly  have  been 
written  later  than  1868.  shows  the  breadth  of 
the  ground  he  was  even  now  prepared  to  take 
up.  In  this,  the  most  famous  of  his  works, 
Wyclif  bases  his  argument  on  a  distinct  ideal 
of  society.  All  authority,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression. Is  "founded  in  grace."  Dominion  in 
the  highest  sense  is  in  God  alone;  it  is  God  who 
as  the  suzerain  of  the  universe  deals  out  His 
rule  in  fief  to  rulers  in  their  various  stations  on 
tenure  of  their  obedience  to  himself.  It  was 
easy  to  object  that  in  such  a  case  "  doniinion  " 
could  never  exist,  since  mortal  sin  is  a  breach 
of  such  a  tenure  and  all  men  sin.  But.  as  Wy- 
clif urged  it,  the  theory  is  a  purely  ideal  one. 
In  actual  practice  he  distinguishes  between  do- 
minion and  power,  power  which  the  wicked 
may  have  by  God's  permi.ssion,  and  to  which 
the  Christian  must  submit  from  motives  of  obe- 
dience to  God.  In  his  own  scholastic  phrase, 
so  strangely  perverted  afterwards  here  on  earth 
"God  must  obey  the  devil."  But  whether  in 
the  ideal  or  practical  view  of  the  matter  ail 
power  and  dominion  was  of  God.  It  was  grant- 
ed by  Him  not  to  one  person.  His  Vicar  on 
earth,  as  the  Papacy  alleged,  but  to  all.  The 
King  was  as  tiuly  God's  Vicar  as  the  Pope.  The 
royal  power  was  as  sacred  as  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  as  complete  over  temporal  things,  even 
over  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  as  that  of 
the  Church  over  spiritual  things.  So  far  astlie 
question  of  Church  and  State  therefore  was 
concerned  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and 
practical  view  of  "  dominion  "  was  of  little  ac- 
count. Wyclif's  application  of  the  theory  to 
the  individual  conscience  was  of  far  higher  and 
wider  importance.  Obedient  as  each  Christian 
might  be  to  king  or  priest,  he  himself  as  a  pos- 
sessor of  "  dominion  "  held  immediately  of  God. 
The  throne  of  God  Himself  was  the  tribunal  of 
personal  appeal.  What  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  attempted  to  do  by  iheir 
theory  of  Justificatmn  by  Faith  Wyclif  at- 
tempted to  do  by  his  theory  of  Dominion,  a 
theory  which  in  establishing  a  direct  relation 
between  man  and  God  swept  away  the  whole 
basis  of  a  mediating  priesthood,  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  the  mediaeval  church  was  built. 

As  yet  the  full  bearing  of  these  doctrines  was 
little  seen.  But  the  social  and  religious  excite- 
ment which  we  have  described  was  quickened 
by  the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  the  general  suf- 


fering and  discontent  gathered  bitterness  when 
the  success  which  had  flushed  England  with  a 
new  and  warlike  pride  passed  into  a  long  series 
of  disasters  in  which  men  forgot  the  glories  of 
Crepy  and  Poitiers.  Triumph  as  it  seemed,  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  was  really  fatal  to  Edward's 
cause  in  the  south  of  France.  By  the  cession 
of  Aquitaine  to  him  in  full  sovereignty  the 
traditional  claim  on  which  his  strength  rested 
lost  its  force.  The  people  of  the  south  had 
clung  to  their  Duke,  even  though  their  Duke 
was  a  foreign  ruler.  They  had  stubbornly  re- 
sisted incorporation  with  Northern  France. 
While  preserving  however  their  traditional 
fealty  to  the  descendants  of  Eleanor  they  still 
clung  to  the  equally  traditional  suzerainty  of 
the  Kings  of  France.  But  the  treaty  of  Bretigny 
not  only  severed  them  from  the  realm  of  France, 
it  subjected  them  to  the  realm  of  England. 
Edward  ceased  to  be  their  hereditary  Duke,  he 
became  simply  an  English  king  ruling  Aquitaine 
as  an  English  dominion.  If  the  Southerners 
loved  the  North-French  little,  they  loved  the 
English  less,  and  the  treaty  which  thus  changed 
their  whole  position  was  followed  by  a  quick 
revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Gascon  nobles  declared  that 
John  had  no  right  to  transfer  their  fealty  to  an- 
other and  to  sever  them  from  the  realm  of 
France.  The  city  of  Rochelle  prayed  the 
French  King  not  to  release  it  from  its  fealty  to 
him.  "  We  will  obey  the  English  with  our 
lips,"  said  its  citizens,  "but  our  hearts  shall 
never  be  moved  towards  them."  Edward 
strove  to  meet  this  passion  for  local  independ- 
ence, this  hatred  of  being  ruled  from  London, 
by  sending  the  Blade  Prince  to  Bordeaux  and 
investing  him  in  1363  with  the  Duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine. But  the  new  Duke  held  his  Duchy  as  a 
fief  from  the  English  King,  and  the  grievance 
of  the  Southerners  was  left  unlouc;hed.  Charles 
V.  who  succeeded  his  father  John  in  1304  si- 
lently prepared  to  reap  this  harvest  of  discon- 
tent. Patient,  wary,  unscrupulous,  he  was 
hardly  crowned  before  he  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  had  gone  on  without  a  pause  in 
Brittany  by  accepting  homage  from  the  claim- 
ant whom  France  had  hitherto  opposed. 
Through  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  fine  soldier 
whom  his  sagacity  had  discovered,  he  forced 
the  King  of  Navarre  to  a  peace  which  closed 
the  fighting  in  Normandy.  A  more  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  pacification  and  order 
lay  in  the  Free  Companies,  a  union  of  maraud- 
ers whom  the  disbanding  of  both  armies  after 
the  peace  had  set  free  to  harry  the  wasted  land 
and  whom  the  King's  militarj'  resources  were 
insufficient  to  cope  with.  It  was  the  stroke  by 
which  Charles  cleared  his  realm  of  these 
scourges  which  forced  on  a  new  struggle  with 
the  English  in  the  south. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  English  court  the 
friendship  of  Castille  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  the  security  of  Aquitaine.  Spain  was 
the  strongest  naval  power  of  the  western  world, 
and  not  only  would  the  ports  of  Guienne  be 
closed  but  its  communication  with  England 
would  be  at  once  cut  off  by  the  appearance  of  a 
joint  French  and  Spanish  fleet  in  the  diannel. 
It  was  with  satisfaction  therefore  that  Edward 
saw  the  growth  of  a  bitter  hostility  between 
Charles  and  the  Castilian  King,  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  through  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  the  French  King's  sister-in-law. 
Henry  of  Trastamara,  a  bastard  son  of  Pedro's 
father  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  had  long  been  a 
refugee  at  the  French  court,  and  soon  after  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  Charles  in  his  desire  to  re- 
venge this  murder  on  Pedro  gave  Henry  aid  in 
an  attempt  on  the  Castilian  throne.  It  was  im- 
possible for  England  to  look  on  with  indiffer- 
ence while  a  dependant  of  the  French  King  be- 
came master  of  Castille;  and  in  1362  a  treaty 
offensive  and  defensive  was  ccmcluried  betvv'een 
Pedro  and  Edward  the  Third.  The  time  was 
not  come  for  open  war;  but  the  subtle  policy 
of  Charles  saw  in  this  strife  across  the  Pyrenees 
an  opportunity  both  of  detaching  Castille  from 
the  English  cause  and  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
Free  Companies.  With  characteristic  caution 
he  dexterously  held  himself  in  the  background 
while  he  made  use  of  the  Pope,  who  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Free  Companies  in  his  palace 
at  Avignon  and  was  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  himself.  Pedro's  .cruelty,  misgovern- 
ment,  and  alliance  with  the  Moslem  of  CVirdova 
served  as  grounds  for  a  crusade  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  Pope  Urban;  and  Du  Guesclin,  who 
was  placed  at  ihe  head  of  the  expedition,  found 
in  the  Papal  treasury  and  in  the  hope  of  booty 
from  an  unravaged  land  means  of  gathering 


!  the  marauders  round  his  standard.  As  soon  as 
I  these  Crusaders  crossed  the  Ebro  Pedro  was 
deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  in  1366  Henry  of 
;  Trastamara  saw  himself  crowned  without  a 
i  struggle  at  Burgos  as  King  of  Castille.  Pedro 
'  with  his  two  daughters  fled  for  shelter  to  Bor- 
!  deaux  and  claimed  the  aid  promised  in  the 
;  treaty.  The  lords  of  Aquitaine  shrank  from 
i  fighting  for  such  a  cause,  but  in  spite  of  their 
;  protests  and  the  reluctance  of  the  English  coun- . 
;  cil  to  embark  in  so  distant  a  struggle  Edward 
I  held  that  he  had  no  choice  save  to  replace  his 
ally,  for  to  leave  Henry  seated  on  the  throne 
was  to  leave  Aquitaine  to  be  crushed  between 
France  and  Castille. 

The  after  course  of  the  war  proved  that  in  his 
anticipations  of  the  fatal  result  of  a  combination 
of  the  two  powers  Edward  was  right,  but  his 
policy  jarred  not  only  against  the  universal 
I  craving  for  rest,  but  against  the  moral  sense  of 
;  the  world.  The  Black  Prince  however  pro- 
i  ceeded  to  carry  out  bis  father's  design  in  the 
I  teeth  of  the  general  opposition.  His  call  to 
j  arms  robbed  Henry  of  the  aid  of  those  English 
Companies  who  had  marched  till  now  with  the 
j  rest  of  the  crusaders,  but  who  returned  at  once 
j  to  the  standard  of  the  Prince;  the  passes  of 
I  Navarre  were  opened  with  gold,  and  in  the  be- 
[  ginning  of  1367  the  English  army  crossed  the 
;  Pyrenees.  Advancing  to  the  Ebro  the  Prince 
i  offered  battle  at  Navarete  with  an  army  already 
j  reduced  by  famine  and  disease  in  its  terrible 
I  winter  march,  and  Henry  with  double  his  uum- 
j  bers  at  once  attacked  him.  But  in  spite  of  the 
]  obstinate  courage  of  the  Castilian  troops  the 
I  discipline  and  skill  of  the  English  soldiers  once 
j  more  turned  the  wavering  day  into  a  victory.  Du 
;  Guesclin  was  taken,  Henry  fled  across  Ihe 
I  Pyrenees,  and  Pedro  was  again  seated  on  his 
j  throne.  Tliepay  however  which  be  had  promised 
was  delaj'ed;  and  the  Prince,  whose  army  had 
I  been  thinned  by  disease  to  a  fifth  of  its  numbers 
'  and  whose  strength  never  recovered  from  the 
'  hardships  of  this  campaign,  fell  back  sick  and 
j  beggared  to  Aquitaine.  He  had  hardly  return- 
I  ed  when  bis  work  was  undone.  In  1368  Henry 
I  re  entered  Castille;  its  towns  threw  open  their 
'gates;  a  general  rising  chased  Pedro  liom  his 
j  throne,  and  a  final  battle  in  the  spring  of  1639 
1  .saw  his  utter  overthrow.  His  murder  by  Henry's 
;  hand  left  the  bastard  undisputed  master  of  Cas- 
j  title.  Meanwhile  the  Black  Prince,  sick  and  dis- 
heartened, was  hampered  at  Bordeaux  by  the  ex- 
I  penses  of  the  campaign  which  Pedro  had  left 
:  unpaid.  To  defray  his  debt  he  w.as  driven  in 
1 13(58  to  lay  a  hearth-tax  on  Aquitaine,  and  the 
I  tax  served  as  a  pretext  for  an  outbreak  of  the 
long-hoarded  discontent.  Cijarles  was  now 
ready  for  open  action.  He  had  won  over  the 
1  most  powerful  among  the  Gascon  nobles,  and 
j  their  influence  secured  the  rejection  of  the  tax 
I  in  a  Parliament  of  the  province  which  met  at 
!  Bordeaux.  The  Prince,  pressed  by  debt,  per- 
i  sisted  against  the  counsel  of  his  wisest  advisers 
in  exacting  it;  and  Ihe  lords  of  Aquitaine  at 
once  appealed  to  the  King  of  France.  Such  an 
appeal  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny 
,  in  which  the  French  King  had  renounced  his 
!  sovereignty  over  the  south;  but  Charles  had 
craftily  delayed  year  after  year  the  formal  ex- 
;  ecution  of  the  renunciations  stipulated  in  the 
;  treaty,  and  he  was  still  able  to  treat  it  as  not 
;  binding  on  him.  The  success  of  Henry  of 
Trastamara  decided  him  to  lake  immediate 
action,  and  in  1369  be  summoned  tlie  Black 
Prince  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  meet  the  appeal 
of  the  Gascon  lords  in  his  court. 

The  Prince  was  maddened  by  the  summons. 
"1  will  come  "  he  replied,  "but  with  helmet 
on  head,  and  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  my 
back."  War  however  had  hardly  been  de- 
clared when  the  ability  with  which  Charles 
had  laid  his  plans  was  seen  in  his  seizure  of 
Ponthieu  and  in  a  rising  of  the  whole  country 
south  of  the  Garonne.  Du  Guesclin  returned 
in  1370  from  Spain  to  throw  life  into  the 
French  attack.  Two  armies  entered  Guienne 
from  the  east;  and  a  hundred  caslles  with  La 
Reole  and  Limoges  threw  open  their  gates  to 
Du  Guesclin.  But  the  march  of  an  English 
army  from  Calais  upon  Paris  recalled  him  from 
the  south  to  guard  tlie  capital  at  a  moment 
when  the  English  leader  advanced  to  recover 
Limoges,  and  the  Black  Prince  borne  in  a  litter 
to  its  walls  stormed  the  town  and  sullied  by  a 
merciless  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  the  fame 
of  his  earlier  exploits.  Sickness  however 
recalled  him  home  in  the  spring  of  1371;  and 
the  war,  protracted  by  the  caution  of  Charles 
who  forbade  his  armies  to  engage,  did  little 
but  exhaust   the  energy  and  treasure  of  Eng- 
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land.  As  yet  indeed  the  French  attack  had 
made  small  impression  on  the  south,  where  the 
English  troops  stoutly  held  their  ground 
against  Du  Guesclin's  inroads.  But  the  pro- 
tracted war  drained  Edward's  resources, 
while  the  diplomacy  of  Charles  was  husy  in 
rousing  fresh  dangers  from  Scotland  and  Cas- 
tillc.  It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  looked  for 
allies  to  the  Flemish  towns.  The  male  line  of 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  ended  in  Count  Louis 
le  Male;  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  French  King,  secured 
Charles  from  attack  along  his  northern  bor- 
der. In  Scotland  the  death  of  David  Bruce 
put  an  end  to  Edward's  schemes  for  a  re- 
union of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  his  successor, 
Robert  the  Steward,  renewed  in  1371  the  alli- 
ance with  France. 

Castille  was  a  yet  more  serious  danger;  and 
an  effort  which  Edward  made  to  neutralize  its 
attack  only  forced  Henry  of  Trastamara  to  fling 
his  whole  weight  into  the  struggle.  The  two 
daughters  of  Pedro  had  remained  since  their 
father's  fliglit  at  Bordeaux.  The  elder  of  these 
was  now  wedded  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's 
fourth  son,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Lan 
caster  on  his  previous  marriage  with  BlancliL', 
a  daughter  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  the  heir- 
ess of  that  bouse,  while  the  younger  was  wed- 
ded to  Edward's  fifth  son,  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge. Edward's  aim  was  that  of  raising 
again  the  party  of  King  Pedro  and  giving 
Henry  of  Trastamara  work  to  do  at  home  which 
would  hinder  his  interposition  in  the  war  of 
Guienne.  It  was  with  this  view  that  John  of 
Gaunt  on  his  marriage  took  the  title  of  King  of 
Castille.  But  no  adherent  of  Pedro's  cause  stir- 
red in  Spain,  and  Henry  replied  to  the  chal- 
lenge by  sending  a  Spanish  fleet  to  the  Channel. 
A  decisive  victory  which  this  fleet  won  over  an 
English  convoy  off  Rochelle  proved  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  English  cause.  It  wrested  from  Edward 
the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nicatiim  between  England  and  Guienne. 
Charles  was  at  once  roused  to  new  exertions. 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  Angoumois  yielded 
to  his  General  Du  Guesclin;  and  Rochelle  was 
surrendered  by  its  citizens  in  1373.  The  next 
year  saw  a  desperati^  attempt  to  restore  the  fort- 
une of  the  English  arms.  A  great  array  under 
John  of  Gaunt  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
France.  But  it  found  no  foe  to  engage.  Charles 
had  forbidden  any  fighting.  "If  a  storm  rages 
over  the  land,"  said  the  King,  coolly,  "it  dis- 
perses of  it.'-elf ;  and  so  will  it  be  with  th"  En- 
glish." Winter,  in  fact,  overtook  the  DuKe  of 
Lancaster  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  a 
mere  fragment  of  his  host  reached  Bordeaux. 
The  failure  of  this  attack  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  defection,  and  ere  the  summer  for  1374 
had  closed  the  two  towns  of  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  were  all  that  remained  of  the  English 
possessions  in  Southern  France.  Even  these 
were  only  saved  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  con- 
querors. The  treasury  of  Charles  was  as  utterly 
drained  as  the  treasurj'  of  Edward;  and  the 
Kings  were  forced  to  a  truce. 

Only  fourteen  years  had  gone  by  since  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny  raised  England  to  a  height 
of  glory  such  as  it  had  never  known  before. 
But  the  year's  had  been  years  of  a  shame  and 
suffering  which  stung  the  people  to  madness. 
Never  had  England  fallen  so  low.  Her  con- 
quests were  lost,  her  shores  insulted,  her  com- 
merce swept  from  the  seas.  Within  she  was 
drained  by  the  taxation  and  bloodshed  of  the 
war.  Its  popularity  had  wholly  died  away. 
When  the  Commons  were  asked  in  1354  whether 
they  would  assent  to  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace 
if  they  might  have  it,  "  the  said  Commons  re- 
sponded all.  and  all  together,  'Yes,  yes!'" 
The  population  was  thinned  by  the  ravages  of 
pestilence,  for  till  1389,  which  saw  its  last  vis- 
itation, the  Black  Death  returned  again  and 
again.  The  .social  strife  too  gathered  bitterness 
with  every  effort  at  repression.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Parliament  after  Parliament  increased  the 
severity  of  its  laws.  The  demands  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1376  show  how  inoperative  the  pre- 
vious Statutes  of  Laborers  had  proved.  They 
prayed  that  constables  be  directed  to  arrest  all 
who  infringed  the  Statute,  that  no  laborer 
should  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  a  town  and 
become  an  artisan  if  there  were  need  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  county  from  which  he  came,  and 
that  the  King  would  protect  lords  and  em- 
ployers against  the  threats  of  death  uttered  by 
serfs  who  refused  to  serve.  The  reply  of  the 
Royal  Council  shows  that  statesmen  at  any 
*ate  were  beginning  to  feel  that  i  epression  might 


be  pushed  too  far.  The  King  refused  to  inter- 
fere by  any  further  and  harsher  provisions  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  and  left  cases 
of  breach  of  law  to  be  dealt  with  in  his  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice.  On  the  one  side  he  for- 
bade the  threatening  gatherings  which  were  al- 
ready common  in  the  country,  but  on  the  other 
he  forbade  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  em- 
ployers. With  such  a  repl}'  however  the  pro- 
prietary class  were  hardly  likely  to  be  content. 
Two  years  later  the  Parliament  of  Gloucester 
called  for  a  Fugitive  slave  Law,  which  would 
have  enabled  lords  to  seize  their  serfs  in  what- 
ever county  or  town  they  found  refuge,  and 
in  1379  they  prayed  that  judges  might  be  sent 
five  times  a  year  into  every  shire  to  enforce  the 
Statute  of  Laborers. 

But  the  strife  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed was  not  the  only  rift  which  was 
opening  in  the  social  structure.  Suffering  and 
defeat  had  stripped  off  the  veil  which  hid 
from  the  natiou  the  shallow  and  selfish  temper 
of  Edward  the  Third.  His  profligacy  was  now 
bringing  him  to  a  premature  old  age.  He  was 
sinking  into  the  tool  of  his  ministers  and  his 
mistresses.  The  glitter  and  profusion  of  his 
court,  his  splendid  tournaments,  his  feasts,  his 
Table  Round,  his  new  order  of  chivalry,  the 
exquisite  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  whose  frescoed 
walls  were  the  glory  of  his  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, the  vast  keep  which  crowned  the  hill  of 
Windsor,  tad  ceased  to  throw  their  glamour 
round  a  King  who  tricked  his  Parliament  and 
swindled  his  creditors.  Edward  paid  no  debts. 
He  had  ruined  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  Flor- 
ence by  a  cool  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  stur- 
dier Flemish  burghers  only  wrested  payment 
from  him  by  holding  his  royal  person  as  their 
security.  His  own  subjects  fared  no  better  than 
foreigners.  The  prerogative  of  ' '  purveyance  " 
by  which  the  Kiug  in  his  progresses  through 
the  country  had  the  right  of  first  purchase  of 
all  that  he  needed  at  fair  market  price  became 
a  galling  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  bankrupt 
King  who  was  always  moving  from  place  to 
place.  "When  men  hear  of  your  coming." 
Archbishop  Islip  wrote  to  Edward,  "everybody 
at  ontffe  for  sheer  fear  .=ets  about  hiding  or  eat- 
ing or  getting  rid  of  their  geese  and  chickens  or 
other  possessions  that  they  may  not  utterly  lose 
them  through  your  arrival.  The  purveyors 
and  servants  of  your  court  seize  on  men  and 
horses  in  the  midst  of  their  field  work.  They 
seize  on  the  very  bullocks  that  are  at  plow  or 
at  sowing,  and  force  them  to  woriv  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time  without  a  penny  of  pay- 
ment. It  is  no  wonder  that  men  make  dole  and 
murmur  at  your  approach,  for,  as  the  truth  is 
in  God,  1  myself,  whenever  I  hear  a  rumor  of 
it,  be  I  at  home  or  in  chapter  or  in  church  or  at 
study,  nay  if  I  am  saj'ing  mass,  even  I  in  my 
own  person  tremble  in  every  limb."  But  these 
irregular  exactions  were  little  beside  the  steady 
pressure  of  taxation.  Even  in  the  years  of 
peace  fifteenths  and  tenths,  subsidies  on  wool 
and  subsidies  on  leather,  were  demanded  and 
obtained  from  Parliament;  and  with  the  out- 
break of  war  the  royal  demands  became  heavier 
and  more  frequent.  As  failure  followed  failure 
the  expenses  of  each  campaign  increased:  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  Rochelle  cost 
nearly  a  million;  the  march  of  John  of  Gaunt 
through  France  utterly  drained  the  royal  treas- 
ury. Nor  were  these  legal  supplies  all  that  the 
King  drew  from  the  nation.  He  had  repudiat- 
ed his  pledge  to  abstain  from  arbitrary  taxation 
of  imports  and  exports.  He  sold  monopolies  to 
the  merchants  in  exchange  for  increased  cus- 
toms. He  wrested  supplies  from  the  clergy  by 
arrangements  with  the  bishops  or  the  Pope. 
There  were  signs  that  Edward  was  longing  to 
rid  himself  of  the  control  of  Parliament  alto- 
gether. The  power  of  the  Houses  seemed  in- 
deed as  high  as  ever;  great  statutes  were  passed. 
Those  of  Provisors  and  Preemunire  settled  the 
relations  of  England  to  the  Roman  Court.  That 
of  Treason  in  1352  defined  that  crime  and  its 
penalties.  That  of  the  Staples  in  1353  regulat- 
ed the  conditions  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
privileges  of  the  merchant  gilds  wliich  conduct- 
ed it.  But  side  by  side  with  these  exertions  of 
influence  we  note  a  series  of  steady  encroach- 
ments by  the  Crown  on  the  power  of  the  Houses. 
If  their  petitions  were  granted,  they  were  often 
altered  in  the  royal  ordinance  which  professed 
to  embody  them.  A  plan  of  demanding  sup- 
plies for  three  vears  at  once  rendered  the  annual 
assembly  of  Farliament  less  necessary.  Its 
very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  convoca- 
tion in  1352  and  1353  of  occasional  councils 
with  but  a  single  knight  from  every  shire  and  a 


single  burgess  from  a  small  number  of  the 
greater  towns,  which  acted  as  Parliament  and 
granted  subsidies. 

What  aided  Edward  above  all  in  eluding  or 
defying  the  constitutional  restrictions  on  arbi- 
trary taxation,  as  well  as  in  these  more  insidious 
attempts  to  displace  the  Parliament,  was  the 
lessening  of  the  check  which  the  Baronage  and 
the  Church  had  till  now  supplied.  The  same 
causes  which  had  long  been  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  greater  lords  who  formed  the  upper 
house  went  steadily  on.  Under  Edward  the 
Second  little  more  than  seventy  were  commonly 
summoned  to  Parliament;  little  more  than  forty 
were  summoned  under  Edward  the  Third,  and 
of  these  the  bulk  were  now  bound  to  the 
Crown,  partly  by  their  employment  on  its  serv- 
ice, partly  by  their  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  The  heads  of  the  Baronage  too 
were  members  of  the  royal  family.  Edward 
had  carried  out  on  a  far  wider  scale  than  before 
the  policy  which  had  been  more  or  less  adhered 
to  from  the  days  of  Henry  the  Third,  that  of 
gathering  up  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  house  all 
the  greater  heritages  of  the  land.  "  The  Black 
Prince  was  married  to  Joan  of  Kent,  the  heiress 
of  Edward  the  First's  younger  son.  Earl  Ed- 
mund of  Woodstock,  His  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster  brought  to  the 
King's  second  son,  Lionel.  Duke  of  "Clarence, 
a  great  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  de  Burghs. 
Later  on  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Bohun 
passed  by  like  matches  to  his  youngest  son, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  and  to  hia  grand- 
son Henry  of  Lancaster.  But  the  greatest 
English  heritage  fell  to  Edward's  third  living 
son,  John  of  Gaunt  as  he  was  called  from  his 
birth  at  Ghent  during  his  father's  Flemish 
campaign.  Originally  created  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, the  death  of  his  father-in  law,  Henry  of 
Laucaster,  and  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter, 
raised  John  in  his  wife's  right  to  the  Dukedom 
of  Lancaster  and  the  Earldoms  of  Derby.  Lei- 
cester, and  Lincoln.  But  while  the  baronage 
were  thus  bound  to  the  Crown,  they  drifted 
more  and  more  into  an  hostility  with  the 
Church  which  in  time  disabled  the  clergy  from 
acting  as  a  check  on  it.  What  rent  the  ruling 
classes  in  twain  was  the  growing  pressure  of 
the  war.  The  nobles  and  knighthood  of  the 
country,  already  half  ruined  by  the  rise  in  the 
labor  market  and  the  attitude  of  the  peasantry, 
were  pressed  harder  than  ever  by  the  repeated 
subsidies  which  were  called  for  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle.  In  the  hour  of  their 
distress  they  cast  their  eyes  greedily — as  in  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  days — on  the  riches  of  the 
Church.  Never  had  her  wealth  been  gn-aler. 
Out  of  a  population  of  some  three  millions  the 
ecclesiastics  numbered  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand.  Wild  tales  of  their  riches 
floated  about  the  country.  They  were  said  to 
own  in  landed  property  alone  more  than  a  third 
of  the  soil,  while  their  "spiritualities"  in  dues 
and  offerings  amounted  to  twice  the  King's 
revenue.  Exaggerated  as  such  statements  were, 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  really  great;  bnt 
even  more  galling  to  the  nobles  was  its  influ- 
ence in  the  royal  councils.  The  feudal  baron- 
age, flushed  with  a  new  pride  by  its  victories  at 
Crepy  and  Poitiers,  looked  with  envy  and  wrath 
at  the  throng  of  bishops  around  the  council- 
board,  and  attributed  to  their  love  of  peace  the 
errors  and  sluggishness  which  had  caused,  as 
they  held,  the  disasters  of  the  war.  To  rob  the 
Church  of  wealth  and  power  became  the  aim  of 
a  great  baronial  party. 

The  efforts  of  the  baronage  indeed  would 
have  been  fruitless  had  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Church  remained  as  of  old.  But  the  clergy 
were  rent  by  their  own  dissensions.  The  higher 
prelates  were  busy  with  the  cares  of  political 
ofiBce,  and  severed  from  the  lower  priestljood 
by  the  scandalous  inequality  between  the  reve- 
nues of  the  wealthier  ecclesiastics  and  the  "  poor 
parson "  of  the  country.  A  bitter  hat'ed divided 
the  secular  clergy  from  the  regular;  and  this 
strife  went  fiercely  on  in  the  Universities.  Fitz- 
Ralf,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  attributed  to 
the  friars  the  decline  which  was  already  being 
felt  in  the  number  of  academical  students,  and 
the  University  checked  by  statute  their  prac- 
tice of  admitting  mere  children  into  then- order. 
The  clergy  too  at  large  shared  in  the  discredit 
and  unpopularity  of  the  Papacy.  Though  they 
suffered  more  than  any  other  class  from  the 
exactions  of  Avignon,  they  were  bound  more 
and  more  to  the  Papal  cause.  The  very  statutes 
which  would  have  protected  them  were  practi- 
cally set  aside  by  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of 
the  Crown.     At  home  and  abroad  the  Roman 
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see  was  too  useful  for  the  King  to  come  to  any 
actual  breach  with  it.  However  mucli  Edward 
might  echo  the  bold  words  of  his  Parliament, 
he  shrank  from  an  open  contest  which  would 
have  added  the  Papacy  to  his  many  foes,  and 
which  would  af  the  same  time  have  robbed 
him  of  hia  most  effective  means  of  wresting 
aids  from  the  English  clergy  by  private  arrange- 
ment with  the  Roman  court.  Rome  indeed  was 
brought  to  waive  its  alleged  right  of  appoint- 
ing foreigners  lo  English  "livings.  But  a  com- 
promise was  arranged  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Crown  in  which  both  united  in  the  spolia- 
tion and  enslavement  of  the  Church.  The 
voice  of  cliapters,  of  monks,  of  ecclesiastical 
patrons,  went  henceforth  for  nothing  in  the 
election  of  bishops  or  abbots  or  the  nomination 
to  livings  in  the  gift  of  churchmen.  The  Crown 
recommended  those  whom  it  chose  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  nominated  them  to  see  or  cure  of 
souls.  The  treasuries  of  both  King  and  Pope 
profited  by  the  arrangement;  but  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  after  a  betrayal  such  as  this  the 
clergy  placed  little  trust  in  statutes  or  royal  pro- 
t-ectton,  and  bowed  humbly  before  the  claims 
of  Rome. 

But  what  weakened  the  clergy  most  was  their 
severence  from  the  general  sympatliies  of  the 
nation,  their  selfishness,  and  the  worldliness  of 
their  temper.  Immense  as  their  wealth  was, 
they  bore  as  little  as  they  could  of  the  common 
burthens  of  the  realm.  They  were  still  resolute 
to  assert  their  exemption  from  the  common 
justice  of  the  land,  thougli  the  mild  punish- 
ments of  the  bishops'  courts  cai'ried  as  little 
dismay  as  ever  into  the  mass  of  disorderly 
clerks.  But  privileged  as  they  thus  held  them- 
selves against  all  interference  from  the  lay 
world  without  them,  they  carried  on  a  ceaseless 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  this  lay  world 
through  their  control  over  wills,  contracts  and 
divorces.  No  figure  was  better  known  or  more 
hated  than  the  f  ummoner  who  enforced  the  jur- 
isdiction and  levied  the  dues  of  their  courts. 
By  their  directly  religious  offices  they  penetrat- 
ed into  the  very  heart  of  the  social  life  about 
them.  But  powerful  as  they  were,  their  moral 
authority  was  fast  passing  away.  The  wealthier 
churchmen  with  their  curled  hair  and  hanging 
sleeves  aped  the  costiune  of  the  knightly  society 
from  which  they  were  drawn  and  to  which  they 
still  really  belonged.  We  see  the  general  im- 
pression of  their  worldliness  in  Chaucer's  pict- 
ures of  the  huuting  monk  and  the  courtly 
prioress  with  her  love-motto  on  her  brooch.  The 
older  religious  orders  in  fact  had  sunk  into 
mere  land-owners,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
friars  had  in  great  part  died  away  and  left  a 
crowd  of  impudent  mendicants  behind  it.  Wy- 
clif  could  soon  with  general  applause  denounce 
them  as  sturdy  beggars,  and  declare  that  "  the 
man  who  gives  alms  to  a  'oegging  friar  is  ipso 
facto  excommunicate." 

It  was  this  weakness  of  the  Baronage  and  the 
Church,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  both 
as  represented  in  tlie  temporal  and  spiritual 
Estates  of  the  Upper  House  from  the  active 
part  which  they  had  taken  till  now  in  checking 
the  Crown  that  brought  the  Lower  House  to  the 
front.  The  Knight  of  the  Shire  was  now  finally 
joined  with  the  Burgess  of  the  Town  to  form 
the  Third  Estate  of  the  realm:  and  this  union 
of  the  trader  and  the  country  gentleman  gave  a 
vigor  and  weight  to  the  action  of  the  Commons 
which  their  House  could  never  have  acquired 
had  it  remained  as  elsewhere  a  mere  gathering 
of  burgesses.  But  it  was  only  slowly  aud  under 
the  pressure  of  one  necessity  after  another  that 
the  Commons  took  a  growing  part  in  public 
affairs.  Tbeir  primary  business  was  with  tax- 
ation, and  here  they  stood  firm  agaiust  the  eva- 
sions by  which  the  King  still  managed  to  baffle 
their  exclusive  right  of  granting  supplies  by 
voluntary  agreements  with  the  merchants  of 
the  Staple.  Their  steady  pressure  at  last  ob- 
tained in  1363  an  enactment  that  no  subsidy 
should  henceforth  be  set  upon  wool  without 
assent  of  Parliament,  while  Purveyance  was 
restricted  by  a  provision  that  payments  should 
be  made  for  all  Ihiugs  taken  for  the  Kmg's  use 
in  ready  money.  A  hardly  less  important  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  change  of  Ordinances 
into  Statutes.  Till  this  time,  even  when  a 
petition  of  the  Houses  was  granted,  the  royal 
Council  had  reserved  to  itself  tne  right  of  mod- 
ifying its  form  in  the  Ordinance  "which  pro 
fessed  to  embody  it.  It  was  under  color  of 
this  riglit  that  so  many  of  the  provisions  made 
in  Parliament  had  hitherto  been  evaded  or  set 
aside.  But  the  Commons  now  met  this  abuse 
by  a  demand    that  on  the  royal  assent  being 


c;iven  their  petitions  should  be  turned  without 
change  into  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  and  derive 
force  of  law  from  their  entry  on  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament.  The  same  practical  sense  was 
seen  in  their  dealings  with  Edward's  attempt  to 
introduce  occasional  smaller  councils  with  par- 
liamentary powers.  Such  an  assembly  in  1353 
granted  a  subsidy  on  wool.  The  Parliament 
which  met  in  the  following  year  might  have 
challenged  its  •proceedings  as  null  and  void, 
but  the  Commons  more  wisely  contented  them- 
selves with  ademand  that  the  ordinances  passed 
in  the  preceding  assembly  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Three  Estates.  A  precedent 
for  evil  was  thus  turned  into  a  precedent  for 
good,  and  though  irregular  gatherings  of  a  like 
sort  were  for  awhile  occasionally  held  they 
were  soon  seen  to  be  fruitless  and  discon- 
tinued. But  the  Commons  long  shrank  from 
meddling  with  purely  administrative  matters. 
When  Edward  in  his  anxiety  to  shift  from  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  the  war  referred  to 
them  in  1354  for  advice  on  one  of  the  numerous 
propositions  of  peace,  they  referred  him  to  the 
lords  of  hia  Council.  "Most  dreaded  lord,"' 
they  replied,  "as  to  this  war  and  the  equipment 
needful  for  it  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple 
that  we  know  not  how  nor  have  the  power  to 
devise.  Wherefore  we  pray  your  Grace  to  ex- 
cuse us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you 
with  the  advice  of  the  great  and  wise  persons 
of  your  Council  to  ordain  what  seems  best  for 
you  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  yourself  and  of 
your  kingdom.  And  whatsoever  shall  be  thus 
ordained  by  assent  and  agreement  on  the  part 
of  j'ou  and  your  Lords  we  readily  assent  to  and 
will  hold  it  firmly  established." 

But  humble  as  was  their  tone  tho  growing 
power  of  the  Commons  showed  itself  in  signifl- 
cant  changes.  In  1363  the  Chancellor  opened 
Parliament  with  a  speech  in  English,  no  doubt 
as  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the  membei:a  of  the 
Lower  House.  From  a  petition  in  li576  that 
knighta  of  the  shire  may  be  chosen  by  common 
election  of  the  better  folk  of  the  shire  and  not 
merely  nominated  by  the  sheriff  without  due 
election,  as  well  as  from  an  earlier  demand 
that  the  sheriffs  themselves  should  be  disquali- 
fied from  serving  in  Parliament  during  their 
term  of  office,  we  see  that  the  Crown  had 
already  begun  not  only  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  Commons  but  to  meet  it  by  foisting  royal 
nominees  on  the  constituencies.  Such  an  at- 
tempt at  packing  the  Hou.se  would  hardly  have 
been  resoited  to  had  it  not  already  proved  too 
strong  for  direct  control.  A  further  proof  of 
its  indueuce  was  seen  in  a  prayer  of  the  Parlia- 
ment that  lawyers  practicing  in  the  King's 
courts  might  no  longer  be  eligible  as  knights  of 
the  shire.  The  petition  marks  the  rise  of  a 
consciousness  tbat  the  House  was  now  no  mere 
gathering  of  local  representatives  but  a  national 
assembly,  and  that  a  seat  in  it  could  no  longer 
be  confined  to  dwellers  within  the  bounds  of 
this  county  or  that.  But  it  showed  also 
a  pressure  for  seats,  a  passing  away  of 
the  old  dread  of  being  returned  as  a  rep- 
resentative and  a  new  ambition  to  gain  a 
place  among  the  members  of  the  Commons. 
Whether  Ihey  would  or  no  indeed  the  Com- 
mons were  driven  forward  to  a  more  direct  in- 
terference witli  public  affairs.  Prom  the 
memorable  statute  of  1322  their  right  to  take 
equal  part  in  all  matters  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment had  been  incontestable,  and  their  waiver 
of  much  of  this  right  faded  away  before  the 
stress  of  time.  Their  assent  was  needed  to  the 
great  ecclesiastical  statutes  which  regulated  the 
relation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  the  realm.  They 
naturally  look  a  chief  part  in  the  enactment 
and  re-enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Laborers. 
The  Statute  of  the  Staple,  with  a  host  of 
smaller  commercial  and  economical  measures, 
were  of  their  origination.  But  it  was  not  till 
an  open  breach  took  place  between  the  baron- 
age and  the  prelates  that  their  full  weight  was 
fell.  In  the  Parliament  of  1871.  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  war,  a  noble  taunted  the 
Church  as  an  owl  protected  by  the  feathers 
which  other  birds  had  contributed,  and  which 
they  had  a  right  to  resume  when  a  iiawk's  ap- 
proach threiitened  them.  The  worldly  goods 
of  tiie  Church,  the  metaphor  hinted,  had  been 
bestowed  on  it  for  the  common  weal,  and  could 
be  taken  from  it  on  the  coming  of  a  common 
danger.  The  threat  was  followed  by  a  prayer 
that  the  chief  offices  of  state,  which  had  till 
now  been  held  by  the  leadmg  bishops,  might 
be  placed  in  lay  bands.  The  prayer  was  at 
once  granted:  William  of  Wykeham,  Bi.shop 
of   Winchester  resigned    the    Chancellorship, 


another  prelate  the  Treasury  to  lay  dependents 
of  the  great  nobles;  and  the  panic  of  the  clergy 
was  seen  in  large  grants  which  were  voted  by 
both  Convocations. 

At  the  moment  of  their  triumph  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Church  found  a  leader  in  John 
of  Gaunt.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  now  wielded 
the  actual  power  of  the  Crown.  Edward  him- 
self was  sinking  into  dotage.  Of  his  sons  the 
Black  Prince,  who  had  never  rallied  from  the 
hardships  of  his  Spanish  campaign,  was  fast 
drawing  to  the  grave;  he  had  lost  a  second  son 
by  death  in  childhood;  the  third,  Lionel  of 
Clarence,  had  died  in  1368.  It  was  his  fourth 
son  therefore,  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  the 
royal  power  mainly  fell.  By  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  Du'iie 
had  acquired  lands  and  wealth,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  the  policy  of  the  Lancastrian  house  or 
for  acting  as  leader  of  the  barons  in  any  con- 
stitutional resistance  to  the  Crown.  His  pride, 
already  quickened  by  the  second  match  with 
Constance  to  which  he  owed  his  shadowy 
kingship  of  Castille,  drew  him  to  the  throne; 
and  the  fortune  which  placed  the  royal  power 
practically  in  his  hands  bound  him  only  the 
more  firmly  to  its  cause.  Men  held  that  his 
ambition  looked  to  the  Crown  itself,  for  the 
approaching  death  of  Edward  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  left  but  a  boy,  Richard,  the  son  of 
the  Black  Prince,  a  child  of  but,  a  few  years 
old,  and  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  between  John  and  the  throne.  But 
the  Duke's  success  fell  short  of  his  pride.  In 
the  campaign  of  1373  he  traversed  France 
without  finding  a  foe  and  brought  back  nothing 
save  a  ruined  army  to  English  shores.  The 
peremptory  tone  in  which  money  was  demanded 
for  the  cost  of  this  fruitless  march  while  the 
petitions  of  the  Parliament  were  set  aside  till 
it  was  granted  roused  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons. They  requested — it  is  tlie  first  instance 
of  such  a  practice — a  conference  with  the  lords, 
and  while  granting  fresh  subsidies  prayed  that 
the  grant  should  be  spent  only  on  the  war. 
The  resentment  of  the  government  ^t  this  ad- 
vance towards  a  control  over  the  ac'ual  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  was  seen  in  the  calling 
of  no  Parliament  through  the  next  two  years. 
But  the  years  were  disastrous  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  war  went  steadily  against  the 
English  arms.  The  long  negotiations  with  the 
Pope  which  went  on  at  Bruges  through  1375, 
and  in  which  Wyclif  took  part  as  one  of  the 
royal  commissioners,  ended  in  a  compromise 
by  which  Rome  yielded  nothing.  The  strife 
over  the  Statute  of  Laborers  grew  liercer  and 
fiercer,  and  a  return  of  the  plague  heightened 
the  public  distress.  Edward  was  now  wholly 
swayed  by  Alice  Perrers,  and  the  Duke  sharecl 
his  power  with  the  royal  mistress.  But  if  we 
gatlier  its  tenor  from  the  complaints  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Parliament  his' adminislru  (on  was  as 
weak  as  it  was  corrupt.  The  new  lay  minis- 
ters lent  themselves  to  gigantic  frauds.  The  ■ 
chamberlain,  Lord  Latimer,  bought  up  the 
royal  debts  and  embezzled  the  public  revenue. 
With  Richard  Lyons,  a  merchant  through 
whom  the  King  negotiated  with  the  gild  of 
the  Staple,  he  reaped  enormous  profits  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  imports  and  by  lending  to  the 
Crown  at  usurious  rates  of  interest.  When 
the  empty  treasury  forced  them  to  call  a  Par- 
liament the  ministers  tampered  with  the  elec- 
tions through  the  sheriffs. 

But  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  1376,  and  which  gained  from  after  times  the 
name  of  the  Good  Parliament,  shows  that  these 
precautions  had  utterly  failed.  Even  their 
promise  to  pillage  the  Church  had  failed  to  win 
for  the  Duke  and  liis  party  the  good-will  of  the 
lesser  gentry  or  the  wealthier  burgesses  who  to- 
gether formed  the  Commons.  Projects  of 
wide  constitutional  and  social  chanee.  of  the 
humiliation  and  impoverishment  o.'  •  u  estate  of  ' 
the  realm,  were  profoundly  distasteful  to  men 
already  struggling  with  a  social  revolution  ou  i 
their  own  estates  and  in  their  own  workshops.  : 
But  it  was  not  merely  its  opposition  to  the  pro-  , 
jects  of  Lancaster  and  his  party  among  the  ! 
baronage  which  won  for  this  assembly  the 
name  of  the  Good  Parliament.  Its  action 
marked  a  new  period  in  our  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, as  it  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  character 
of  the  national  oppo.'^ition  to  the  misrule  of  the 
Crown.  Hitherto  the  task  of  resistance  had 
devolved  on  the  baronage,  and  had  been  car- 
ried out  through  risings  of  its  feudal  tenantry. 
But  the  misgovernment  was  now  that  of  the 
baronage  or  of  a  main  part  of  the  baronage  it- 
self in  actual  conjunction  with  the   Crown. 
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Only  in   a  power   of  the  Commons    lay  any  ' 
adequate  means  of  peaceful  redress.     The  old 
reluctance  of  the  Lower  House  to  meddle  with 
niaiters  of  Stiile  was  roughly  swept  away  there- 
fore  hy  the  pressure  of  tlje  time.     The  Black  \ 
Prince,  anxious  to  secure  his  child's  succession  | 
hy  the  removal  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  prelates 
vvith   William    of  Wykeham    at    their    head,  I 
resolute  again  to  take  their  place  iu  the  royal 
councils  and  to  check  the  projects  of  ecclesi-  j 
astical  spoliation  put  forward  by  their  oppo 
nenis,  alike  found  in  it  a  body  to  oppose  to  the 
Duke's    administration.      Backed    by    powers 
such   as   these,  the    action   of    the   Comn\ons 
showed   none  of  their  old  timidity  or  self-dis- 
trust.    The  presentation  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  • 
petitions  of  grievances  preluded  a  bold  attack  j 
on  the  royal  Council.     "  Trusting  in  God,  and  j 
standing  with  his  followers  before  the  nobles, 
whereof  the  chief  was  John  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, whose  doings  were  ever  contrary,"  their  ] 
speaker,  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  denounced  the 
mismanagement    of    the   war,    the  oppressive 
taxation,  and  demanded  an  account  of  the  ex-  j 
penditure.     "  What  do  these  base  and  ignoble  j 
knights  attempt?"  cried  John  of  Gaunt.     "  Do  | 
they   think   they  be   kings  or   princes  of  the  i 
land'?"     But  the  movement  was  too  strong  to  j 
be  staid.     Even  the  Duke  was  silenced  by  the 
charges  brought  against  the  ministers.     After  a  [ 
strict,   inquiry  Latimer  and  Lyons  were   alike 
thrown   into  prison,    Alice   Perrers   was    ban-  | 
ished,  and  several  o£  the  royal  servants  were  , 
driven  from  tlie  Court.     At   this  moment  the  i 
death  of  the  Black  Prince  shook  the  power  of  , 
the  Parliament.      But  it  only   heightened  its 
resolve  to   secure    the    succession      His    son,  j 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  as  he  was  called   from  | 
the   place    of  his  birth,   was   now  a   child  of  | 
but  ten   years   old;    and    it    was  known   that 
doubts  were  whispered  on   the   legitimacy  of 
his  birth  and  claini.     An  early  marriage  of  his 
mother,  Joan  of  Kent,  a  granddaughter  of  Ed   I 
ward  the  First,  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  had 
been  annulled;  but  the  Lancastrian  parly  used 
this  first  match  to  throw  doubts  on  the  validity 
of  her  subsequent  union  with  the  Black  Prince 
and  on  the  right  of  Richard  to  the  throne.     The 
dread  of  Lancaster's  ambition  is  the  first  indi- 
cation of  tlie  approach  of  what  was  from  this 
time  to  grow  into  the  great  difliciilty  of  the 
realm,  the   question   of   the   succession   to  the 
Crown.     From  the  death  of  Edward  the  Third 
to  the  death  of  Charles  the  First  no  English 
sovereign  felt  himself  secure  from  rival  claim- 
ants ot  his  throne.     As  yet,  however,  the  dread 
was  a  baseless  one;  the  people  were  heartily 
■with  the  Prince  and  his   child.     The  Duke's 
proposal  that  the  succession  should  be  settled 
in  case  of  Richard's  death  was  rejected;  and  the 
boy  him.self  was  brought  into  Parliament  and 
acknowledged  as  heir  of  the  Crown. 

To  iecure  their  work  the  Commons  ended  by 
obtaining  the  addition  of  nine  lords,  with  Will- 
iam of  Wykeham  and  two  other  prelates  among 
them,  to  the  royal  Council.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment was  no  sooner  dismissed  than  the  Duke 
at  once  resumed  his  power.  His  anger  at  the 
blow  whicli  had  been  dealt  at  his  projects  was 
no  doubt  quickened  by  resentment  at  the  sucT- 
den  advance  of  the  Lower  House.  From  the 
Commons  who  shrank  even  from  giving  coun- 
sel on  matters  of  state  to  the  Commons  who 
dealt  witli  such  matters  as  their  special  busi- 
ness, who  investigated  royal  accounts,  who  im- 
peaclied  royal  ministers,  who  dictated  changes 
in  the  royal  advisers,  was  an  immense  step. 
But  it  was  a  step  which  the  Duke  believed 
could  be  retraced.  His  haughty  will  flung 
aside  all  restraints  of  law.  He  dismissed  the 
new  lords  and  prelates  from  the  Council.  He 
called  hack  Alice  Perrers  and  the  disgraced 
ministers.  He  declared  the  Good  Parliament 
no  parliament,  and  did  not  suifer  its  petitions 
to  be  enrolled  as  statutes.  He  imprisoned  Peter 
de  la  Mare,  and  confiscated  the  possessions  of 
William  of  Wykeham.  His  attack  on  this 
prelate  was  an  attack  on  the  clergy  at  large, 
and  the  attack  became  significant  when  the 
Duke  gave  his  open  patronage  to  the  denuncia 
tions  of  Church  property  which  formed  the 
favorite  tlieme  of  John  "Wyclif.  To  Wyclif 
such  a  prelate  as  Wykeham  symbolized  the 
evil  which  held  down  the  Church.  His  ad- 
ministrative ability,  his  political  energy,  his 
wealth  and  the  colleges  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oxford  which  it  enabled  him  to  raise 
before  his  death,  were  all  equally  hateful. 
It  was  this  wealth,  this  intermeddling  with 
worldly  business,  which  the  ascetic  reformer 
looked  upon  as  the  curse  that  robbed  prelates 


and  churchmen  of  that  spiritual  authority  which 
could  alone  meet  the  vice  and  suffering  of  the 
time.  Whatever  baser  motives  might  spur  Lan- 
caster and  his  party,  their  projects  of  spoliation 
must  have  seemed  to  Wyclif  projects  of  en- 
franchisement for  the  Church.  Poor  and 
powerless  in  worldly  matters,  he  held  that  she 
would  have  the  wealth  and  might  of  heaven  at 
her  command.  Wyclif's  theory  of  Church  and 
State  had  led  him  long  since  to  contend  that  the 
property  of  the  clergy  might  be  seized  and  em- 
ployed like  other  property  for  national  pur- 
poses. Such  a  theory  might  have  been  left,  as 
other  daring  theories  of  the  schoolmen  had  been 
left,  to  the  disputation  of  the  schools.  But  the 
clergy  were  bitterly  galled  when  the  first  among 
English  teachers  threw  himself  holly  on  the 
side  of  the  parly  which  threaiened  them  with 
spoliation,  and  argued  in  favor  of  tlieir  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  all  Church  property  and 
of  a  return  to  their  original  povertj*.  They 
were  roused  to  action  when  Wyclif  came  for- 
ward as  the  theological  "oulwark  of  the  Lancas- 
trian party  at  a  moment  when  the  clergy  were 
freshly  outraged  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
bishops  and  the  plunder  of  Wykeham.  They 
forced  the  King  to  cancel  the  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment from  the  precincts  of  the  Court  which 
had  been  directed  against  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester by  refusing  any  grant  of  supply  in  Con- 
vocation till  William  of  Wykeham  "took  his 
seal  in  it.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  Wyclif 
they  resolved  to  return  blow  for  blow.  In 
i  February  1377  he  was  summoned  before  Bishop 
I  Courtenay  of  London  to  answer  for  his  heret- 
ical propositions  concerning  the  wealth  of  the 
j  Church. 

I  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  accepted  the  chal- 
I  lenge  as  really  given  to  himself,  and  stood  bj' 
Wyclif's  side  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  St. 
Paul's.  But  no  trial  took  place.  Fierce  words 
passed  between  the  nobles  and  the  prelate:  the 
i  Duke  himself  was  said  to  have  threatened  to 
drag  Courtenay  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair 
of  his  head;  at  last  the  London  populace  to 
whom  Jdhn  of  Gaunt  was  hateful,  burst  in  to 
their  Bisliop's  rescue,  and  Wyclif's  life  was 
saved  with  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  the  soldiery. 
1  But  his  boldness  only  grew  with  the  danger'. 
j  A  Papa!  bull  which  was  procured  by  the  bish- 
ops, directing  the  University  to  condemn  and 
arrest  him,  extorted  from  him  a  bold  defiance. 
In  a  defense  circulated  widely  through  the 
kingdom  and  laid  before  Parliament,  Wyclif 
broadly  asserted  that  no  man  could  be  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope  "  unless  he  were  first 
excommunicated  by  himself."  He  denied  the 
right  of  Ihe  Church  to  exact  or  defend  tem- 
poral privileges  by  spiritual  censures,  declared 
that  a  Church  might  justly  be  deprived  by  the 
King  or  lay  lords  of  its  property  for  defect  of 
1  duty,  and  defended  the  subjection  of  ecclesias- 
I  tics  to  civil  tribunals.  It  marks  the  temper  of 
1  the  time  and  the  growing  severance  between 
the  Church  and  the  nation  that,  bold  as  the  de- 
fiance was,  it  won  the  support  of  the  people  as 
of  the  Crown.  When  Wyclif  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  year  in  Lambeth  Chapel  to  answer 
the  Archbishop's  summons  a  message  from  the 
Court  forbade  the  primate  to  proceed  and  the 
Londoners  broke  in  and  dissolved  the  session. 
I  Meanwhile  the  Duke's  unscrupulous  tamper- 
ing with  elections  had  packed  the  Parliament 
;  of  1377  with  his  adherents.  The  work  of  the 
I  Good  Parliament  was  undone,  and  the  Com- 
mons petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  all  who 
i  had  been  impeached  by  their  predecessors.  The 
needs  of  the  treasury  were  met  by  a  novel  form  of 
taxation.  To  the  earlier  land-tax,  to  the  tax  on 
personality  which  dated  from  the  Saladin  Tilhe, 
to  the  customs  duties  which  had  grown  into  im- 
portance in  the  last  two  reigns,  was  now  added 
a  tax  which  reached  every  person  in  the  realm, 
a  poll-tax  of  a  groat  a  head.  In  this  tax  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  future  trouble,  but  when  the 
Parliament  broke  up  in  March  the  Duke's 
power  seemed  completely  secured.  Hardly 
three  months  later  it  was  wholly  undone.  In 
June  Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonored 
old  age,  robbed  on  his  death-bed  even  of  his 
rings  by  the  mistress  to  whom  he  clung,  and 
the  accession  of  his  grandson  Richard  the 
Second,  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The 
Duke  withdrew  from  court,  and  sought  a  lec 
onciliation  with  the  party  opposed  to  him. 
The  men  of  the  Good  Parliament  surrounded 
the  new  King,  and  a  Parliament  which  as 
sembled  in  October  look  vigorously  up  its 
work.  Peter  de  la  JIare  was  released  from 
prison  and  replaced  in  the  chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  action  of  the  Lower  House 


indeed  was  as  trenchant  and  comprehensive  as 
that  of  the  Good  Parliament  itself.  In  petition 
after  petition  the  Commons  demanded  the  con- 
firmation of  older  rights  and  the  removal  of 
modern  abuses.  They  complained  of  adminis- 
trative wrongs  such  as  the  practice  of  purvey- 
ance, of  aliuses  of  justice,  of  the  oppressions  of 
officers  of  the  exchequer  and  of  the  forest,  of 
the  ill  state  of  the  prisons,  of  the  custom  of 
"  maintenance  "  by  which  lords  extended  their 
liver}'  to  shoals  of  disorderly  persons  and  over- 
awed the  courts  by  means  of  them.  Amid 
ecclesiastical  abuses  they  noted  the  state  of  the 
Church  courts,  and  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
Provisors.  They  demanded  that  the  annual 
assembly  of  Parliament,  which  had  now  be- 
come customary,  should  be  defined  by  law, 
and  that  hills  once  sanctioned  by  the  Crown 
should  be  forthwith  turned  into  statutes  without 
further  amendment  or  change  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  Council.  With  even  greater  boldness 
thej'  laid  hands  on  the  administration  itself. 
They  not  only  demanded  that  the  evil  coun- 
selors of  the  last  reign  should  be  removed,  and 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  subsidy  on  wool 
should  account  for  its  expenditure  to  the  lords, 
but  that  the  royal  Council  should  be  named  in 
Parliament,  and  chosen  from  members  of  either 
estate  of  the  realm.  Though  a  similar  request 
for  the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  the  royal: 
household  was  refused,  their  main  demand  was 
granted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  great  officers 
of  state,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  barons 
of  exchequer  should  be  named  by  the  lords  in 
Parliament,  and  removed  from  their  offices  dur- 
ing the  king's  "  tender  years  "  only  on  the  advice 
of  the  lords.  The  pressure  of  the  war,  which, 
rendered  the  existing  taxes  insufficient,  gave 
the  House  a  fresh  hold  on  the  Crown.  While 
granting  a  new  subsidy  in  tlie  form  of  a  land 
and  property  tax,  the  Commons  restricted  its- 
proceeds  to  the  war,  and  assigned  two  of  their 
members,  William  Walworth  and  John  Philpot, . 
as  a  standing  committee  to  regulate  its  expendi- 
ture. The  successor  of  this  Parliament  in  the 
following  year  demanded  and  obtained  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  subsidy  had. 
been  spent. 

The  minority  of  the  King,  who  was  but  eleven 
years  old  at  his  accession,  the  weakness  of  the 
royal  council  amidst  the  strife  of  the  baronial 
factions,  above  all  the  disasters  of  the  war 
without  and  the  growing  anarchy  within  the 
realm  itself,  alone  made  possible  this  startling 
assumption  of  the  executive  power  by  the 
Houses.  The  shame  of  defeat  abroad  was  being 
added  to  the  misery  and  discomfort  at  home. 
The  Flench  war  ran  its  disastrous  course.  One 
English  fleet  was  beaten  by  the  Spaniards,  a 
second  sunk  by  a  storm;  and  a  campaign  in  the 
heart  of  France  ended  like  its  predecessors,  in 
disappointment  and  ruin.  Sleanwhile  the  strife 
between  employers  and  employed  was  kindling 
into  civil  war.  The  Parliament,  drawn  as  it 
was  wholly  from  the  proprietary  classes,  strug- 
gled as  fiercely  for  the  mastery  of  the  laborers 
as  it  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  the  Crown. 
The  good  Parliament  had  been  as  strenuous  in 
demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  Statute  of 
Laborers  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  In  spite  of 
statutes  however  the  market  remained  in  the  la- 
borers' hands.  The  comfort  of  the  worker  rose 
with  his  wages.  Men  who  had  "no  laud  to 
live  on  but  tlieir  hands  di.sdained  to  live  on 
I  penny  ale  or  bacon,  and  called  for  fresh  flesh  or 
fish,  fried  or  bake,  and  that  hot  and  hotter  for 
i  chilling  of  their  maw."  But  there  were  dark 
'  shades  in  this  general  prosperity  of  the  labor 
class.  There  were  seasons  of  the  year  during 
which  employment  for  the  floating  mass  of  la- 
bor was  hard  to  find.  In  the  long  interval 
between  harvest  tide  and  harvest-tide  work  and 
food  were  alike  scarce  in  every  homestead  of  the 
time.  Some  lines  of  William  Longland  give  us 
the  picture  of  a  farm  of  the  day.  "  I  have  no 
;  penny  pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese  nor 
pigs,'but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and 
cream,  and  an  oaten  cake,  and  two  loaves  of 
\  beans  and  bran  baken  for  my  children.  1  have 
I  no  salt  bacon  nor  no  cooked  meal  collops 
for  to  make,  but  I  have  parsley  and  leeks  and 
!  many  cabbage  plants,  and  eke  a  cow  and  a  calf, 
!  and  a  carl-mare  to  draw  a  field  my  dung  while 
I  the  drouiihl  lasteth,  and  by  this  livelihood  we 
!  must  all  live  till  Lammas-lide  [August],  and  by 
'  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  in  my  croft."  But 
i  it  was  not  till  Lammastide  that  high  wages  and 
;  the  new  corn  bade  "  Hunger  go  to  sleep,"  and 
during  the  long  spring  and  summer  the  free 
:  laborer  and  the  "waster  that  will  not  work  but 
'  wander  about,  that  will  eat  no  bread  but  the 
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finest  -wheat,  nor  drink  but  of  the  best  and 
brownest  ale,"  was  a  source  of  social  and  polit- 
ical danger.  "He  grieveth  him  against  God 
and  gr-udgeth  against  Reason,  and  then  curseth 
he  the  King  and  all  his  council  after  such  law 
to  allow  laborers  to  grieve."  Such  a  smolder- 
ing mass  of  discontent  as  this  needed  but  a 
spark  to  burst  into  flame;  and  tbe  spark  was 
found  iu  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation. 

If  John  of  Gaunt  was  fallen  from  his  old 
power  he  was  still  the  leading  noble  in  the 
realm,  and  it  is  possible  that  dread  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  last  Parliament  on  the  ex- 
f.cutive  power  drew  after  a  time  even  the  new 
advisers  of  the  Crown  closer  to  him.  Whatever 
was  tbe  cause,  he  again  came  to  Ibe  front.  But 
the  supplies  voted  iu  tbe  past  year  were  wasted 
in  liis  bands.  A  fresh  expedition  against  France 
under  the  Duke  himself  ended  in  failure  before 
the  walls  of  St.  Malo,  while  at  home  bis  brutal 
household  was  outraging  public  order  by  the 
murder  of  a  knight  who  bad  mcurred  John's 
anger  in  tbe  precincts  of  Westminster.  So  great 
•was  the  resentment  of  the  Londoners  at  this  act 
that  it  became  needful  to  summon  Parliament 
elsewhere  than  to  the  capital;  and  iu  1378  tlie 
Houses  met  at  Gloucester.  Tbe  Duke  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  lords  to  refuse  those confer?nces 
with  the  Commons  which  had  given  unity  to 
the  action  of  tbe  late  Parliament,  but  he  was 
toiled  in  an  attack  on  the  clerical  privijcge  of 
■sanctuary  and  in  the  threats  which  his  party 
still  directed  against  Church  property,  while 
the  Commons  forced  the  royal  Council  to  lay 
before  them  the  accounts  of  the  last  subsidy 
and  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  into 
the  revenue  of  tbe  Crown.  Unhappily  tbe  fi- 
nancial policy  of  the  preceding  year  was  per 
sisted  in.  The  check  before  St.  Malo  had  been 
somewhat  redeemed  by  treaties  with  Charles  of 
Evreux  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany  which  secured 
to  England  the  right  of  holding' Cherbourg  and 
Brest;  but  the  cost  of  these  treaties  only  swelled 
the  expense-i  of  the  war.  The  fresh  supplies 
voted  at  Gloucester  proved  insufficient  for  their 
purpose,  and  a  Parliament  in  tbe  spring  of  1379 
i-enewed  the  Poll-tax  in  a  graduated  form.  But 
tbe  proceeds  of  the  tax  proved  miserably  inade- 
quate, and  when  fresh  debts  beset  the  (,'rownin 
'1380  a  return  was  again  made  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  subsidies.  But  these  failed  in  their  turn; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Parliament 
«gain  fell  back  on  a  severer  Poll-tax.  One  of 
the  attractions  of  the  new  mode  of  taxation 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  clergy,  who 
adopted  it  for  themselves,  paid  in  this  way  a 
larger  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  state;  but 
the  chief  ground  for  its  adoption  lay,  no  doubt, 
in  its  bringing  within  the  net  of  the  tax-gath- 
erer a  class  which  had  hitherto  escaped  him, 
men  such  as  the  free  laborer,  tbe  village  smith, 
the  village  tiler.  But  few  courses  could  have 
been  more  dangerous.  The  poll-tax  not  only 
brought  the  pressure  of  tbe  war  home  to  every 
household;  it  goaded  into  action  precisely  the 
class  which  was  already  seething  with  discon- 
tent. The  strife  between  labor  and  capital  was 
going  on  as  fiercely  as  ever  in  country  and  in 
town.  The  landlords  were  claiming  new  serv- 
ices, or  forcing  men  who  looked  on  themselves 
as  free  to  prove  they  were  no  villeins  by  law. 
The  free  laborer  was  struggling  against  tbe  at- 
tempt to  exact  work  from  him  at  low  wages. 
The  wandering  workman  was  being  seized  and 
branded  as  a  vagrant.  Tbe  abbey  towns  were 
struggling  tor  freedom  against  the  abbeys.  The 
craftsmen  within  boroughs  were  carrying  on 
the  same  strife  against  employer  and  craft- 
gild.  And  all  this  mass  of  discontent  was 
being  heightened  and  organized  by  agencies 
with  which  the  government  could  not  cope. 
The  poorer  villeins  and  the  free  laborers  had 
long  since  banded  together  in  secret  conspiracies 
■which  the  wealthier  villeins  supported  with 
money.  Tbe  return  of  soldiers  from  tlie  war 
threw  over  the  laud  a  host  of  broken  men, 
skilled  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  part  in  anj- 
rising.  Tbe  begging  friars,  wandering  and 
gossiping  from  village  to  village  and  street  to 
street,  shared  the  passions  of  the  class  from 
which  they  sprang.  Priests  like  Ball  openly 
preached  the  doctrines  of  communism.  And 
to  these  bad  been  recently  added  a  fresh  agency 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  stir  a  new  excite- 
ment. With  the  practical  ability  which  marked 
his  character  Wyclif  set  on  tool  about  this  time 
a  body  of  poor  preachers  to  supply,  as  he  held, 
tbt  place  of  those  wealthier  clergy  who  had 
lost  their  hold  on  the  land.  Tbe  coarse  .scr 
ir.ons.t  bare  {feet,  and  russet  dress  of  these 
■'  Simple  Priests"  moved  the  laughter  of  rector 


and  canon,  but  they  proved  a  rapid  and  effective 
means  of  diffusing  Wyclif 's  protests  against  the 
wealth  and  sluggishness  of  the  clergy,  and  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  general  turmoil 
their  denunciation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  pass- 
ed often  into  more  general  denunciations  of  the 
proprietary  classes. 

As  the  spring  went  by  quaint  rimes  passed 
through  the  country,  and  served  as  a  summons 
to  revolt.  "John  Ball,"  ran  one,  "greeteth 
you  all,  and  doth  for  to  understand  he  hath 
rung  your  bell.  Now  right  and  might,  will  and 
skill,  God  speed  every  dele."  "  Help  truth," 
ran  another,  "  and  truth  shall  help  you!  Now 
reigneth  pride  in  price,  and  covetise  is  counted 
wise,  and  lechery  witbouten  shame,  and  glut- 
tony withouten  blame.  Envy  reigneth  with 
treason,  and  sloth  is  take  in  great  season.  God 
do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme!"  We  recognize  Ball's 
hand  in  the  yet  more  stirring  missives  of  "  Jack 
tbe  Miller"  and  "Jack  the  Carter."  "Jack 
Miller  asketb  help  to  turn  his  mill  aright.  He 
bath  grounden  small,  small;  the  King's  Son  of 
Heaven  he  shall  pay  for  all.  Look  thy  mill  go 
aright  with  the  four  sailes,  and  the  post  stand 
witli  steadfastness.  With  right  and  with  might, 
with  skill  and  with  will;  let  might  help  right, 
and  skill  go  before  will,  and  right  before  might, 
so  goeth  our  mill  aright."  "  Jack  Carter,"  ran 
the  companion  missive,  "  prays  you  all  that  ye 
make  a  good  end  of  that  ye  have  begun,  and 
do  well,"and  aye  better  and  better;  for  at  the 
even  men  heareth  the  day."  "Falseness  and 
guile,"  sang  Jack  Trewman,  "  have  reigned  too 
long,  and  truth  hath  been  set  under  a  lock,  and 
falseness  and  guile  reigneth  in  every  stock.  No 
man  may  come  truth  to,  but  if  he  sing  '  si 
dedero.'  True  love  is  away  that  was  so  good, 
and  clerks  for  wealth  work  them  woe.  God  do 
bote,  for  now  is  time."  In  the  rude  .liugle  of 
these  lines  began  for  England  the  literature  of 
political  controversy;  they  are  the  first  prede- 
cessors of  the  ])amphlets  of  Milton  and  of 
Burke.  Rough  as  they  are,  they  express  clear- 
ly enough  the  mingled  passions  which  met  in 
the  revolt  of  the  peasants:  their  longing  for  a 
right  rule,  for  plain  and  simple  justice;  their 
scorn  of  the  immorality  of  the  nobles  and  the 
infamy  of  the  court;  their  resentment  at  the 
perversion  of  the  law  to  the  cause  of  oppres- 
sion. 

From  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  the 
restlessness  spread  to  all  England  .south  of  the 
Thames.  But  the  grounds  of  disc(mteut  varied 
with  every  district.  The  actual  outbreak  began 
on  the  5th  of  June  at  Dartford,  where  a  tiler 
killed  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  poll-tax  in 
vengeance  for  a  brutal  outrage  on  his  daughter. 
The  county  at  once  rose  in  arms.  Canter- 
bury, where  "the  whole  town  was  of  their 
mind,"  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  insurgents 
who  plundered  the  Archbishop's  palace  and 
dragged  John  Ball  from  his  prison.  A  hundred 
thousand  Kentishmen  gathered  round  Walter 
Tyler  of  Essex  and  John  Hales  of  Mailing  to 
inarch  upon  London.  Their  grievance  was 
mainly  a  political  one.  Villeinage  was  unknown 
in  Kent.  As  tbe  peasants  poured  towards 
Blackheath  indeed  every  lawyer  who  fell  into 
their  hands  was  put  to  death;  "not  till  all 
these  were  killed  would  the  land  enjoy  its  old 
freedom  again,"  the  Kentishmen  shouted  as  they 
fired  the  houses  of  the  stewards  and  flung  the 
rolls  of  the  m.anor-courts  into  the  flames.  But 
this  action  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  any- 
thing more  than  sympatliy  with  the  rest  of  the 
realm,  the  sympathy  which  induced  the  same 
men  when  pilgrims  from  the  north  brought 
news  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  setting  free  his 
bondmen  to  send  to  the  Duke  an  offer  to  make 
him  Lord  and  King  of  England.  Nor  was  their 
grievance  a  religious  one.  Lollardry  can  have 
made  little  way  among  men  whose  grudge 
against  the  ArchbLshop  of  Canterbury  sprang 
from  his  discouragement  of  pilgrimages.  Their 
discontent  was  simply  political;  they  (lemanded 
the  suppression  of  the  poll  tax  and  better  gov- 
ernment; their  aim  was  to  slay  tbe  nobles  and 
wealthier  clergy,  to  take  the  King  into  their 
own  hands,  and  pass  laws  which  should  seem 
good  to  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  The  whole 
population  joined  the  Kentishmen  as  they 
marched  along,  while  the  nobles  were  paralyzed 
with  fear.  The  young  King — he  was  but  a 
boy  of  sixteen — addressed  them  from  a  boat  on 
the  river;  but  the  refusal  of  his  Council  under 
the  guidance  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  to  allow 
him  to  land  kindled  tbe  peasants  to  fury,  and 
with  cries  of  "  Treason  "  the  great  mass  rushed 
on  London.  On  tbe  13th  of  June  its  gales  were 
flung  open  by  the  poorer  artisans  vi'ithin   tlie 


city,  and  the  stately  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  at 
the  Savoy,  the  new  inn  of  the  lawyers  at  the 
Temple,  the  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants, 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  But  tbe  insurgents,  as 
they  proudly  boasted,  were  "seekers  of  truth 
and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbers."  and  a 
plunderer  found  carrying  off  a  silver  vessel 
from  the  sack  of  the  Savoy  was  flung  with  his 
spoil  into  the  flames.  Another  body  of  insurg- 
ents encamped  at  the  same  time  to  the  east  of 
the  city.  In  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties  the 
popular  discontent  was  more  social  than  politi- 
cal. The  demands  of  the  peasants  were  that 
bondage  should  be  abolished,  the  tolls  and  im- 
posts on  trade  should  be  done  away  with,  that 
"  no  acre  of  land  which  is  held  in  bondage  or 
villeinage  be  held  at  higher  rate  than  fourpence 
a  year,"  in  other  words  for  a  money  commuta- 
tion of  all  villein  services.  Their  rising  had 
been  even  earlier  than  that  of  the  Kentishmen. 
Before  Whitsuntide  an  attempt  to  levy  tbe  poll 
tax  gathered  crowds  of  peasants  together,  armed 
with  clubs,  rusty  swords,  and  bows.  The  royal 
commissioners  who  were  sent  to  repress  the  tu- 
mult were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Essex 
men  marched  upon  London  on  one  side  of  the 
river  as  the  Kentishmen  marched  on  the  other. 
The  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  the  day  on  whicli 
Tyler  entered  the  city,  saw  them  encamped 
without  its  walls  at  Mile-end.  At  the  same 
moment  Highbury  and  the  northern  heights 
were  occupied  by  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  anil 
the  villeins  of  St.  Alban's,  where  a  strife  be 
tween  abbot  and  town  had  been  going  on  since 
tbe  days  of  Edward  the  Second. 

The  royal  Council  with  the  young  King  liad 
taken  refuge  in  tbe  Tower,  and  their  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  insurg- 
euts.  On  tbe  morning  of  tbe  fourteenth  there- 
fore Richard  rode  from  tbe  tower  to  Mile-end 
to  meet  the  Essex  men.  "  I  am  your  King  and 
Lord,  good  people,"  the  boy  begau  with  a  fear- 
lessness which  marked  his  hearing  tbrouglioiit 
the  crisis,  "  what  will  you?"  "  We  will  thai 
you  free  us  forever,"shouted  the  peasants,  "  us 
and  our  lands;  and  that  we  be  never  named  nor 
held  for  serfs!"  "  1  grant  it,"  replied  Richard; 
and  he  bade  them  go  home,  pledging  himself  at 
once  to  issue  charters  of  freedom  and  amnesty. 
A  shout  of  joy  welcomed  the  promise. 
Throughout  the  day  more  than  thirty  clerks 
were  busied  writing  letters  of  pardon  and  eman- 
cipation, and  with  these  the  mass  of  the  Essex 
men  and  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  withdrew 
quietly  to  their  homes.  But  while  tbe  King 
was  successful  at  Mile-end  a  terrible  doom  had 
fallen  on  the  councilors  he  left  behind  him. 
Richard  had  hardly-quitted  tbe  Tower -when  the 
Kentishmen  who  had  spent  the  night  within  the 
city  appeared  at  its  gates.  The  general  terror 
was  shown  ludicrously  enough  when  they  burst 
in  and  taking  the  panic-stricken  knights  of  the 
royal  household  in  rough  horse-play  by  the 
beard  promised  to  be  their  equals  and  good  com- 
rades in  tbe  days  to  come.  But  the  horse-play 
changed  into  dreadful  earnest  when  they  found 
that  Richard  had  escaped  their  grasp,  and  the 
discovery  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  and  other 
ministers  in  the  chapel  changed  their  fury  into 
a  cry  for  blood.  The  Primate  was  dragged 
from  his  sanctuary  and  beheaded.  The  same 
vengeance  was  wreaked  on  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner  for  tbe  levy  of  the 
hated  poll-tax,  the  merchant  Richard  Lyons  who 
had  been  impeached  by  the  Good  Parliament. 
Richard  meanwhile  bad  ridden  round  the  north- 
ern wall  of  the  city  to  the  Wardrobe  near  Black- 
friars,  and  from  this  new  refuge  be  opened  his 
negotiations  with  tbe  Kentish  insurgents. 
Many  of  these  dispersed  at  the  news  of  the 
King's  pledge  to  tbe  men  of  Essex,  but  a  body 
of  thirty  thousand  still  surrounded  Wat  Tyler 
when  Richard  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
encountered  that  leader  by  a  mere  chance  at 
Smithfield.  Hot  words  passed  between  his 
train  and  the  peasant  chieftain  who  advanced  to 
confer  with  the  King,  and  a  threat  from  Tjder 
brought  on  a  brief  struggle  in  which  the  Mayor 
of  London,  William  Walworth,  struck  him  with 
his  dagger  to  the  ground.  "Kill!  kill!"  shout- 
ed the  crowd,  "they  have  slain  our  captain!" 
But  Richard  faced  the  Kentishmen  with  the 
same  cool  courage  with  which  he  faced  the  men 
of  Essex.  "  What  need  ye,  my  masters!"  cried 
the  boy-king  as  he  rode  boldly  up  to  tbe  front 
of  the  bowmen.  "  I  am  your  Captain  and  your 
King;  Follow  me!"  The  hopes  of  the  peasants 
centered  in  the  young  sovereign;  one  aim  of  the 
rising  had  been  to  free  him  fiom  the  evil  coun- 
selors who,  as  they  believed,  abused  his  youth; 
and  at  his  word  they  followed  him  with  a  touch. 
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ing  loyalty  and  trust  till  he  entered  the  Tower. 
His  iuotlier  welcomed  him  within  its  walls  with 
tears  of  ^oy.  "  Rejoice  and  praise  God,"  Rich- 
ard iiuswered,  "  for  I  have  recovered  to-day  my 
lierilage  which  was  lost  and  the  realm  of  Eng 
land !"  But  he  was  compelled  to  give  the  same 
pledge  of  freedom  to  the  Kentishmen  as  at 
Mile  end,  and  it  was  only  after  receiving  his  let- 
ters of  pardon  and  emancipation  that  the  yeo- 
men dispersed  to  their  homes. 

The  revolt  indeed  was  far  from  being  at  an 
end.  As  the  news  of  the  rising  ran  through  the 
country  the  discontent  almost  everywhere  broke 
into  flame.  There  were  outbreaks  in  every 
shire  south  of  the  Thames  as  far  westward  as 
Devonshire.  In  the  north  tumults  broke  out  at 
Beverly  and  Scarb(jrough,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  made  ready  to  rise.  The  eastern 
counties  were  in  one  wild  turmoil  of  revolt. 
At  Cambridge  the  townsmen  burned  the 
charters  of  the  University  and  attacked  the 
colleges.  A  body  of  peasants  occupied  St. 
Alban's.  In  Norfolk  a  Norwich  artisan,  called 
John  the  Litster  or  Dyer,  took  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Commons,  and  marching  through  the 
country  at  the  head  of  a  mass  of  peasants  com- 
pelled the  nobles  whom  he  captured  to  act  as 
his  meat-tasters  and  to  serve  him  on  their  knees 
during  his  repast.  The  story  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  shows  us  what  was  going  on  in  Suffolk. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Third  the 
townsmen  and  the  villeins  of  their  lands  around 
had  been  at  war  with  the  abbot  and  Ins  monks. 
The  old  and  more  oppressive  servitude  had 
long  passed  away,  but  the  later  abbots  had  set 
themselves  against  the  policy  of  concession  and 
conciliation  which  had  brought  about  this  ad- 
vance towards  freedom.  The  gates  of  the  town 
were  still  in  the  abbot's  hands.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inforciug  his  claim  to  the  wardship 
of  all  orphans  born  within  his  domain.  From 
claims  such  as  these  the  town  could  never  feel 
itself  safe  so  long  as  mysterious  charters  from 
Pope  or  King,  interpreted  cunningly  by  the  wit 
of  the  new  lawyer  class,  lay  stored  in  the  abbey 
archives.  But  the  archives  contained  other 
and  hardly  less  formidable  documents  than 
these.  Untroubled  by  the  waste  of  war,  the 
religious  houses  profited  more  than  any  other 
land-owners  by  the  general  growth  of  wealth. 
Tliey  had  become  great  proprietors,  money 
lenders  to  their  tenants,  extortionate  as  the  Jew 
whom  they  had  banished  from  tiieir  land. 
There  were  few  townsmen  of  St.  Edmund's 
who  had  not  some  bonds  laid  up  in  the  abbey 
registry.  In  13'27  one  band  of  debtors  had  a 
covenant  lying  tljere  for  the  pa3'meut  of  five 
hundred  marks  and  fifty  casks  of  wine.  Another 
company  of  the  wealthier  burgesses  were  joint 
debtors  on  a  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  new  spirit  of  commercial  activity  joined 
■with  the  troubles  of  the  time  to  throw  the 
■whole  community  Into  the  abbot's  hands. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  riots,  lawsuits. 
and  royal  commissions  marked  the  relation  of 
the  town  and  abbey  under  the  first  two  Ed- 
wards. Under  the  third  came  an  open  conflict. 
In  13.27  the  townsmen  burst  into  the  great 
house,  drove  the  monks  into  the  choir,  and 
dragged  them  thence  to  the  town  prison.  The 
abbey  itself  was  sacked;  chalices,  missals, 
chasubles,  tunicles,  altar  frontals,  the  books  of 
the  library,  the  very  vats  and  dishes  of  the 
kitchen,  all  disappeared.  The  monks  estimated 
their  losses  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  But  the 
to'wnsmen  aimed  at  higher  booty  than  this.  The 
monks  were  brought  back  from  prison  to  their 
own  chapter  house,  and  the  spoil  of  their  regis- 
try, papal  bulls  and  royal  charters,  deeds  and 
bond  and  mortgages,  were  laid  before  them. 
Amidst  the  wild  threats  of  the  mob  they  were 
forced  to  execute  a  grant  of  perfect  freedom 
and  of  a  gild  to  the  town  as  well  as  of  free  re- 
lease to  their  debtors.  Then  they  were  left 
masters  of  the  ruined  house.  But  all  control 
over  town  or  land  was  gone.  Through  spring 
and  summer  no  rent  or  fine  was  paid.  The 
bailiffs  and  other  officers  of  the  abbey  did  not 
dare  to  show  their  faces  in  the  streets.  News 
came  at  last  that  the  abbot  was  in  London,  ap- 
pealing for  redress  to  the  court,  and  the  whole 
county  was  at  once  on  fire.  A  crowd  of  rustics, 
maddened  at  tlie  thought  of  revived  claims  of 
serfage,  of  interminable  suits  of  law.  poured 
into  the  streets  of  the  town.  Prom  thirt3'-two 
of  the  ueigboring  villages  the  priests  marched 
at  the  head  of  their  flocks  as  on  a  new  crusade. 
The  wild  mass  of  men,  -women,  and  children, 
twenty  thousand  in  all,  as  men  guessed  rushed 
again  on  the  abbey,  and  for  four  November 
days  the  work   of   destruction   went    on   un- 


hindered. AVhen  gate,  stables,  granaries,  kitch- 
en, infirmary,  hostelry  had  gone  up  In  flames, 
the  multitude  swept  away  to  the  granges  and 
barns  of  the  abbey  farms.  Their  plunder 
shows  what  vast  agricultural  proprietors  the 
monks  had  become.  A  thousand  horses,  a 
Imudred  and  twenty  plow  oxen,  two  hundred 
cows,  three  hundred  bullocks,  three  hundred 
hogs,  ten  thousand  sheep  were  driven  off,  and 
granges  and  barns  burned  to  the  ground.  It 
was  judged  afterwards  that  sixty  thousand 
pounds  would  hardl}-  cover  the  loss. 

Weak  as  was  the  government  of  Mortimer  and 
Isabella,  the  appeal  of  the  abbot  against  this 
outrage  was  promptly  heeded.  A  royal  force 
quelled  the  riot,  thirty  carls  full  of  prisoners 
were  dispatched  to  Norwich ;  twenty- four  of  the 
chief  townsmen  with  thirty-two  of  the  village 
priests  were  convicted  as  aiders  and  abettors  of 
the  attack  on  the  abbey,  and  twenty  were  sum- 
marily hanged.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons 
remained  under  sentence  of  outlawry,  and  for 
five  weary  years  their  case  dragged  on  in  the 
King's  courts.  At  last  matters  ended  in  a  ludi- 
crous outrage.  Irritated  by  repeated  breaches  of 
promise  on  the  abbot's  part,  the  outlawed  bur- 
gesses seized  him  as  he  lay  in  his  manor  of 
Chevlngton,  robbed  and  bound  him,  and  carried 
him  off  to  London.  There  he  was  hurried 
from  street  to  street  lest  his  hiding-place  should 
be  detected  till  opportunity  offered  for  shipping 
him  off  to  Brabant.  The  Primate  and  the  Pope 
leveled  their  excommunic;tti(ins  against  the  ab- 
iiot's  captors  in  vain,  and  though  he  was  at  last 
discovered  and  brought  home  it  was  probably 
with  some  pledgeof  the  arrangement  which  foi 
lowed  in  1333.  The  enormous  damages  assessed 
by  the  royal  justices  were  remitted,  the  outlawr}' 
of  the  townsmen  was  reversed,  the  prisoners 
were  released.  On  the  other  hand  the  deeds 
which  had  been  stolen  were  again  replaced  in 
the  archives  of  the  abbey,  and  the  charters 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  monks  were 
formally  canceled. 

The  spirit  of  townsmen  and  villeins  remained 
crushed  by  their  failure,  and  throughout  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  oppression 
against  which  they  had  risen  went  on  without 
acheck.  It  was  no  longer  the  rough  blow  of 
sheer  force;  it  was  the  more  delicate  but  more 
pitiless  tyranny  of  the  law.  At  Richard's 
accession  Prior  John  of  Cambridge  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  abbot  was  in  charge  of  the 
house.  The  prior  was  a  man  skilledln  all  the 
arts  of  his  day.  In  sweetness  of  voice,  in 
knowledge  of  sacred  song,  his  eulogists  pro- 
nounced him  superior  to  Orpheus,  to  Nero,  and 
to  one  yet  more  illustrious  in  the  Bury  cloister 
though  obscure  to  us,  the  Breton  Belgabred. 
John  was  "industrious  and  subtle,"  and  sub- 
tlety and  industry  found  their  scope  in  suit 
after  suit  with  the  burgesses  and  farmersaround 
him.  "Faithfully  he  strove"  says  the  monastic 
chronicler  "with  the  villeins  of  Bury  for  the 
rights  of  his  house."  The  townsmen  he  owned 
specially  as  his  "adversaries,"  but  it  was  the 
rustics  who  were  to  show  what  a  hate  he  had 
won.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  day  of 
Wat  Tyler's  fall,  the  howl  of  a  great  multitude 
round  his  manor  house  at  jMildenhall  broke 
roughly  on  the  chanlings  of  Prior  John.  He 
strove  to  fly,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own 
servants,  judged  in  rude  mocker}'  of  the  law 
by  villein  and  bondsman,  condemned  and  killed. 
The  corpse  lay  naked  in  the  open  field  while 
the  mob  poured  unresisted  into  Bury.  Bearing 
the  prior's  head  on  a  lance  before  them  through 
the  streets,  the  frenzied  throng  at  last  readied 
the  gallows  where  the  head  of  oue  of  the  royal 
judges.  Sir  John  Cavendish,  was  already  im- 
paled; and  pressing  the  cold  lips  together  in 
mockery  of  Iheir  friendship  set  them  side  by 
side.  Another  head  soon  joined  them.  The 
abbey  gates  were  burst  open,  and  the  cloister 
filled  with  a  maddened  crowd,  howling  for  a 
new  victim,  John  Lackenheath.  the  warder  of 
the  barony.  Few  knew  him  as  he  stood  among 
the  group  of  trembling  monks,  but  he  courted 
death  with  a  contemptuous  courage.  "lam 
the  man  you  seek,"  he  said,  stepping  forward; 
and  in  a  minute,  with  a  mighty  roar  of  "Devil's 
son!  Monk!  Traitor!"  he  was  swept  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  his  head  hacked  from  his  shoulders. 
Then  the  crowd  rolled  hack  again  to  the  abbe}' 
gate,  and  summoned  the  monks  before  them. 
They  told  them  that  now  for  a  long  time  they 
had  oppressed  their  fellows,  the  burgesses  of 
Bury;  wherefore  they  willed  that  in  the  sight 
of  the  Commons  they  should  forthwith  sur- 
render their  bonds  and  charters.  The  monks 
brought  the  parchments  to  the  market-place; 


many  which  were  demanded  they  swore  they 
could  not  find.  A  compromise  was  at  last 
patched  up;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  charters 
should  be  surrendered  till  the  future  abbot 
should  confirm  the  liberties  of  the  town.  Then, 
unable  to  do  more,  the  crowd  ebbed  away. 

A  scene  less  violent,  but  even  more  pictur- 
esque, went  on  the  same  day  at  St.  Alban's. 
William  Grindecobbe,  the  leader  of  its  towns- 
men, returned  with  one  of  the  charters  of  eman- 
cipation which  Richard  had  granted  after  his 
interview  at  Mile-end  to  the  men  of  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  breaking  into  the  abliey  pre- 
i  cincts  at  the  head  of  the  burghers,  forced  the 
t  abbot  to  deliver  up  the  charters  which  bound 
[  the  town  in  bondage  to  his  house.  But  a  more 
[  striking  proof  of  servitude  than  any  charters 
I  could  give  remained  in  the  mill-stones  -which 
•after  a  long  suit  at  law  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  abbey  and  placed  within  its  cloister  as  a  tri- 
umphant witness  that  no  townsman  might  griud 
corn  within  the  domain  of  the  abbey  save  at  the' 
I  abbot's  mill.  Bursting  into  the  cloister,  the 
1  burghers  now  tore  the  mill-stones  from  the  floor, 
I  and  broke  them  into  small  pieces,  "  like  lilessed 
I  bread  in  church,"  which  each  might  carry  off 
to  show  something  of  the  day  when  their  free- 
dom was  won  again.  But  it  was  hardly  won 
!  when  it  was  lost  anew.  The  quiet  withdrawal 
and  dispersion  of  the  peasant  armies  with  their 
!  charters  of  emancipation  gave  courage  to  the 
nobles.  Their  panic  passed  away.  The  war- 
;  like  Bishop  of  Norwich  fell  lance  in  hand  on 
Litster's  camp,  and  scattered  the  peasants  of 
!  Norfolk  at  the  first  shock.  Richard  with  an 
j  army  of  forty  thousand  men  marched  in  tri- 
umph through  Kent  and  Essex,  and  spread  ter- 
ror by  the  ruthlessness  of  his  executions.  At 
Walthara  he  was  met  by  the  display  of  his  own 
recent  charters  and  a  protest  from  the  Essex 
men  that  "  they  were  so  far  as  freedom  .vent 
:  the  peers  of  their  lords."  But  they  were  to  learn 
the  worth  of  a  king's  word.  "  Villeins  you 
I  were,"  answered  Richard,  "and  villeins  you 
are.  In  bondage  you  shall  abide,  and  that  not 
I  your  old  bondage,  but  a  worsel"  The  stubborn 
resistance  which  he  met  showed  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  was  not  easily  broken.  Tl;e 
villagers  of  Billericay  threw  tliemselves  into  the 
woods  and  fought  two  hard  fights  before  they 
were  reduced  to  submission.  It  was  only  by 
threats  of  death  that  verdicts  of  guilty  could  be 
wrung  from  Essex  jurors  when  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt  were  brought  before  them.  Grinde- 
cobbe was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  persuade 
his  followers  at  St.  Alban's  to  restore  tlie  char- 
ters they  had  wrung  from  the  monks.  He  turn- 
ed bravely  to  his  fellow-townsmen  and  bade 
them  take  no  thought  for  his  trouble.  "  If  I 
die,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  die  for  the  cause  of  the 
freedom  v;e  have  won,  counting  myself  happy 
to  end  my  life  by  such  a  martyrdom.  Do  then 
to-day  as  you  would  have  done  had  I  been  kill- 
ed yesterday."  But  repression  went  pitilessly 
on.  and  through  the  summer  and  the  autumn 
seven  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  the  gallows  or  the  field. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SICUARD   THE  SECOND. 
1381—1400. 

Terrible  as  were  the  measures  of  repres- 
sion which  followed  the  Peasant  Revolt,  and 
violent  as  was  the  passion  of  reaction  which 
raged  among  the  proprietary  classes  at  its 
close,  the  end  of  the  rising  was  in  fact  secured. 
The  words  of  Grindecobbe  ere  his  death  were 
a  prophecy  which  time  fulfilled.  Cancel 
charters  of  manumission  as  the  council  might, 
serfage  was  henceforth  a  doomed  and  perish- 
ing thing.  The  dread  of  another  outbreak  hung 
round  the  employer.  The  attempts  to  bring 
back  obsolete  services  quietly  died  away.  The 
old  process  of  enfranchisement  -n'ent  quietly 
'  on.  During  the  century  and  a  half  which 
followed  the  Peasant  Revolt  villeinage  died 
out  so  rapidly  that  it  became  a  rare  and  anti- 
quated thing.  The  class  of  small  freeholders 
sprang  fast  out  of  the  wreck  of  it  into  numbers 
and  importance.  In  twenty  years  more  they 
were  in  fact  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our 
electoral  system  in  every  English  county.  The 
Labor  Statutes  proved  as  ineffective  as  of  old 
in  enchaining  labor  or  reducing  its  price.  A 
hundred  years  after  the  Black  Death  the 
wages  of  an  English  laborer  was  sufficient  to 
purchase  twice  the  amount  of  the  necessaries  of 
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life  which  could  have  been  obtained  for  the 
wasjes  paid  under  Edward  the  Third.  The 
incrden'al  descriptions  of  Ihe  life  of  the  work- 
ing c'.asses  which  we  find  in  Piers  Plough- 
man show  that  tLiis  increase  of  social  comfort 
had  been  .going  on  even  during  the  troubled 
period  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
peasants,  aud  it  went  on  faster  after  the  revolt 
was  over.  But  inevitable  as  such  a  progress 
was,  every  step  of  it  was  taken  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wealthier  classes.  Their  temper  indeed  at 
the  close  of  the  rising  was  that  of  men  frenzied 
by  panic  and  the  taste  of  blood.  Tliey  scouted 
ail  notion  of  concession.  The  stubborn  will 
of  the  conquered  was  met  by  as  stubborn  a 
will  in  their  conquerors.  The  royal  Council 
showed  its  sense  of  the  danger  of  a  mere  policy 
of  resistance  by  submitting  the  question  of  en- 
franchisement to  the  Parliament  which  as- 
sembleil  in  November  1381  with  words  which 
suggested  a  compromise.  "If  you  desire  to 
enfranchise  and  set  at  liberty  the  said  serfs," 
ran  the  royal  message,  "by  your  common  as- 
sent, as  the  King  has  been  informed  that  some 
of  you  desire,  he  will  consent  to  your  prayer." 
But  no  thoughts  of  compromise  influenced 
the  land-owners  in  their  reply.  The  King's 
grant  and  letters,  the  Parliament  answered 
with  perfect  truth,  were  legally  null  aud  void; 
their  serfs  were  their  goods,  and  the  King 
could  not  take  their  goods  from  them  but  by 
their  own  consent.  "  And  this  con.senf,"  they 
ended,  "  we  have  never  given  and  never  will 
give,  were  we  all  to  die  in  one  day."  Their 
temper  indeed  expressed  itself  in  legislation 
which  was  a  fit  sequel  to  the  Statutes  of  Labor- 
ers. They  forbade  the  child  of  any  tiller  of  the 
soil  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  town.  They 
prayed  the  King  to  ordain  "  that  no  bondman 
nor  bondwoman  shall  place  their  children  at 
school,  as  has  been  done,  so  as  to  advance  their 
children  m  the  world  by  their  going  into  the 
church."  The  new  colleges  which  were  being 
fouuded  at  the  Uuiver»ities  at  this  moment 
closed  their  gates  upon  villeins. 

The  panic  %vhich  produced  this  frenzied  re 
action  against  all  projects  of  social  reform  pro- 
duced ineviiably  as  frenzied  a  panic  of  reaction 
agaiust  all  plans  for  religious  reform.  Wyclif 
had  been  supported  by  the  Lancastrian  party 
till  the  very  eve  of  the  Peasant  Revolt.  But 
with  tlie  rising  his  whole  work  seemed  sudden- 
ly undone.  The  quarrel  between  the  baronage 
and  the  Church  on  which  his  political  action 
had  as  yet  been  grounded  was  hushed  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger.  His  "poor 
preachers  "  were  looked  upon  as  missionaries 
of  socialism.  The  friars  charged  Wyclif  with 
being  a  "sower  of  strife,  who  by  his  serpent- 
like  instigation  had  set  the  serf  against  his 
lord,"  anil  though  he  tossed  back  the  charge 
with  disdain  he  had  to  bear  a  suspicion  which 
was  justified  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers. John  Ball,  who  had  figured  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  falsely  named  as 
one  of  his  adherents,  and  was  alleged  to  have 
denounced  in  his  last  hour  the  conspiracy  of 
the  "  VVycliflles."  VVyclifs  most  prominent 
scholar,  Nicholas  Herford,  was  said  to  have 
openly  approved  the  brutal  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury.  Whatever  belief  such  charges 
might  gain,  it  is  certain  that  from  this  moment 
all  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church 
were  confounded  in  the  general  odium  which 
attached  to  the  projects  of  the  peasant  leaders, 
and  that  any  hope  of  ecclesiastical  reform  at 
the  hands  of  the  baronage  and  the  Parliament 
was  at  an  end.  But  even  if  the  Peasant  Revolt 
liad  not  deprived  Wyclif  of  the  suppdrt  of  tlie 
aristocratic  party  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
CO  operated,  their  alliance  must  have  been  dis- 
solved by  the  new  theological  position  which 
he  had  already  taken  up.  "Some  months  before 
thi'  outl)reak  of  the  insurrection  he  had  by  one 
memorable  step  passed  from  the  position  of  a 
reformer  of  the  discipline  and  political  relations 
of  the  Church  to  that  of  a  protester  against  its 
cardinal  beliefs.  It  there  was  one  doctrine 
upon  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Medi;Eval 
Church  rested,  it  was  tlie  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiatior  It  was  by  his  exclusive  right  to 
the  performance  of  the  miracle  which  was 
wrought  in  the  mass  that  the  lowliest  priest  was 
raised  high  above  princes.  With  the  formal 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantialion 
which  Wyclif  issued  in  the  spring  of  1381 
began  that  great  movement  of  religious  revolt 
which  ended  more  than  a  century  after  iu  the 
establishment  of  religious  freedom  by  severing 
the  mass  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of   the   Catholic   Church.     The  act 


was  the  bolder  that  he  stood  utterly  alone 
The  University  of  Oxford,  in  which  his  influ- 
ence had  been  hitherto  all-powerful,  at  ouce 
condemned  him.  John  of  Gaunt  enjoined  him 
to  be  silent.  Wyclif  was  presiding  as  Doctor 
of  Divinity  over  some  disputations  in  the 
schools  of  the  Augustinian  Canons  when  his 
academical  condemnation  was  publicly  read, 
but  though  startled  for  the  moment  he  at  once 
challenged  Chancellor  or  doctor  to  disprove  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  The 
prohibition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  he  metby 
an  open  avowal  of  his  teaching,  a  confession 
which  closes  proudly  with  the  quiet  words,  "  I 
believe  that  in  the  end  the  truth  will  conquer." 

For  the  moment  his  courage  dispelled  the 
panic  around  him.  The  University  responded 
to  his  appeal,  aud  by  displacing  his  opponents 
from  office  tacitly'  adopted  his  cause.  But 
Wyclif  no  longer  looked  for  support  to  the 
learned  or  wealthier  classes  on  whom  he  had 
hitherto  relied.  He  appealed,  and  the  appeal  is 
memorable  as  the  first  of  such  a  kind  in  our 
history,  to  England  at  large.  With  an  amazing 
industry  he  issued  tract  after  tract  in  the  tongue 
of  the  people  itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin, 
the  abstruse  aud  involved  argument  which  the 
great  doctor  had  addressed  to  his  academic  hear- 
ers, were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and  by  a  transi- 
tion which  marks  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
man  the  schoolman  was  transformed  into  the 
pamphleteer.  If  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  our 
later  English  poetry,  Wyclif  is  the  father  of  our 
later  English  prose.  The  rough,  clear,  homely 
English  of  his  tracts,  the  speech  of  the  plowman 
aud  the  trader  of  the  day  though  colored  with 
the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  is  iu 
its  literary  use  as  distinctly  a  creation  of  his  own 
as  the  stylo  in  which  he  embodied  it,  the  terse 
vehement  sentences,  the  stinging  sarcasms,  the 
hard  antitheses  which  roused  the  dullest  mind 
like  a  whip.  Once  fairly  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  unquestioning  belief,  Wyclif's  mind 
woilicd  fast  iu  its  career  of  skepticism.  Par- 
dons, indulgences,  absolutions,  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrines  of  the  saints,  worship  of  their  ima- 
ges, worship  of  the  saints  themselves,  were  suc- 
cessively denied.  A  formal  appeal  to  the  Bible  as 
the  one  ground  of  faith, coupled  with  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  every  instructed  man  to  examine 
the  Bible  for  himself,  threatened  the  very 
groundwork  of  the  older  dogmatism  with  ruin. 
Nor  were  these  daring  denials  confined  to  the 
small  circle  of  scholars  who  still  clung  to  him. 
The  "  Simple  Priests  "  were  active  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  their  master's  doctrines,  and  how 
rapid  their  progress  must  have  been  we  may 
see  from  the  panic-struck  exaggerations  of  their 
opponents.  A  few  years  later  the}'  complained 
that  the  followers  of  Wyclif  abounded  every- 
where and  in  all  classes,  among  the  baronage, 
in  the  cities,  among  the  peasantry  of  the  coun- 
tr3'-side,  even  in  the  monastic  cell  itself. 
"  Every  second  man  one  meets  is  a  Lollard." 

"Lollarii,"  a  word  which  probably  means 
"idle  babbler,"  was  the  nickname  of  scorn 
with  which  the  orthodox  Churchmen  chose  to 
insult  their  assailants.  But  this  rapid  increase 
changed  their  scorn  into  vigorous  action.  In 
1383  Courtenay,  who  had  now  become  Arch- 
bishop, summoned  a  council  at  Blackfriars  and 
formally  submitted  twenty-four  propositions 
drawn  from  WycliC's  works.  An  earthquake 
in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  terrified  every 
prelate  but  the  resolute  Primate;  the  expulsion 
of  ill  humors  from  the  earth,  be  said,  was  of 
good  omen  for  the  expulsion  of  ill  humors  from 
the  Church;  and  the  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced. Then  the  Archbishop  turned  fiercely 
upon  Oxford  as  the  fount  and  center  of  the 
new  heresies.  In  an  English  sermon  at  St. 
Frideswide's  Nicholas  Herford  had  asserted  the 
truth  of  Wyclif's  doctrines,  and  Courtenay 
ordered  the  Chancellor  to  silence  him  and  his 
adherents  on  pain  of  being  himself  treated  as  a 
heretic.  The  Chancellor  fell  back  on  the 
liberties  of  the  University,  and  appointed  as 
preacher  anotlier  Wyclifite,  Repyngdon,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  style  the  Lollards  "holy 
priests,"  and  to  aflirm  that  they  were  protected 
by  John  of  Gaunt.  Party  spirit  meanwhile 
ran  high  among  the  students.  The  bulk  of 
them  sided  with  the  Lollard  leaders,  and  a 
Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  who  had  procured  the 
Archbishop's  letters,  cowered  panic  stricken  in 
his  chamber  while  the  Chancellor,  protected  by 
an  escort  of  a  hundred  townsmen,  listened  ap- 
provingly to  Repyngdon's  defiance.  "  I  dare 
go  no  further,"  wrote  the  poor  Friar  to  the 
Archbishop,  "  for  fear  of  death;"  but  he  mus- 
tered courage  at  last  to  descend  into  the  schools  I 


■where  Repyngdon  was  now  maintaining  that 
the  clerical  "order  was  "better  when  it  was  but 
nine  years  old  than  now  that  it  has  grown  to  a 
thousand  years  and  more."  The  appearance 
however  of  scholars  in  arms  again  drove  Stokes 
to  fly  in  despair  to  Lambeth,  while  a  new 
heretic  in  open  Congregation  maintained  Wyc- 
lif's denial  of  Transubstantiation.  "There  is 
no  idolatry,"  cried  William  James,  "save  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar."  "  You  speak  like 
a  wise  man,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  Robert 
Rygge.  Courtenaj'  however  was  not  the  man 
to  bear  defiance  tamely,  and  his  summons  to 
Lambeth  wrested  a  submission  from  Rygge 
which  was  only  accepted  on  his  pledge  to  sup- 
press the  Lollardism  of  the  University.  "I 
dare  not  publish  them,  on  fear  of  death,"  ex- 
claimed the  Chancellor  when  Courtenay  handed 
him  his  letters  of  condemnation.  "Then  is 
your  University  an  open  favtor  of  heretics," 
retorted  the  Primate  "if  it  suffers  not  the 
Catholic  truth  to  be  proclaimed  within  its 
bounds."  The  ro3'al  Council  supported  the 
Archbishop's  injunction,  but  the  publication 
of  the  decrees  at  once  set  Oxford  on  fire. 
The  scholars  threatened  death  against  the  friars, 
"  crying  that  they  wished  to  destroy  the  Uni- 
versity. "  The  masters  suspended  Henry  Crump 
from  teaching  as  a  troubler  of  the  public 
peace  for  calling  the  Lollards  "  heretics."  The 
Crown  however  at  last  stepped  in  to  Cour- 
tenay's  aid,  and  a  royal  writ  ordered  the 
instant  banishment  of  all  favorers  of  Wyclif 
with  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  all  Lollard 
books  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  Universit3''s 
privileges.  The  threat  produced  its  effect.  Her- 
ford and  Repj'ugdon  appealed  in  vain  to  John 
of  Gaunt  for  protection;  the  Duke  himself  de- 
nounced them  as  heretics  against  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  and  after  much  evasion  they  were 
forced  to  make  a  formal  submission.  "W'^ithin 
Oxford  itself  the  suppression  of  Lollardism  was 
complete,  but  with  the  death  of  religious  free- 
dom all  trace  of  intellectiial  life  suddenly  dis- 
appears. The  century  which  followed  the 
triumph  of  Courtenay  is  the  most  barren  in  its 
annals,  nor  was  the  sleep  of  the  University 
broken  till  the  advent  of  the  New  Learning  re- 
stored to  it  some  of  the  life  and  liberty  which' 
the  Primate  had  so  roughly  trodden  out. 

Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  grandeur 
of  Wyclif's  position  as  the  last  of  the  great 
schoolmen  than  the  reluctance  of  so  bold  a  man 
us  Courtenay  even  after  his  triumph  over  Ox- 
ford to  take  extreme  measures  against  the  head 
of  Lollardy.  Wyclif,  though  summoned,  had 
made  no  appearance  before  the  "Council  of 
the  Earthqnake."  "  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod 
are  made  friends  to-day,"  was  his  bitter  com- 
ment on  the  new  union  which  proved  to  have 
sprung  up  between  the  prelates  and  the  mo- 
nastic orders  who  had  so  long  been  at  variance 
with  each  other;  "since  they  have  made  a 
heretic  of  Christ,  it  is  an  easy  inference  for 
them  to  count  simple  Christians  heretics."  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  sick  at  the  moment, 
but  the  announcement  of  the  final  sentence 
roused  him  to  life  again.  He  petitioned  the 
King  and  Parliament  that  he  might  be  allowed 
freely  to  prove  the  doctrines  he  had  put  forth, 
and  turning  with  characteristic  energy  to  the 
attack  of  his  assailants,  he  asked  that  all  re- 
ligious vows  might  be  suppressed,  that  tithes 
might  be  diverted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and  the  clergy  maintained  by  the  free 
alms  of  their  flocks,  that  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  and  Prfemunire  might  be  enforced 
again.st  the  Papacy,  that  Churchmen  might  be 
declared  incapable  of  secular  offices,  and  im- 
prisonment for  excommunication  cease.  Finally 
in  the  teeth  of  the  council's  condemnation  he 
demanded  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
which  he  advocated  might  be  freely  taught. 
If  he  appeared  in  the  following  year  before  the 
convocation  at  Oxford  it  was  to  perplex  his 
opponents  by  a  display  of  scholastic  logic 
which  permitted  him  to  retire  without  any 
retractation  of  his  sacramental  heresy.  For  the- 
time  his  opponents  seemed  satisfied  with  his 
expulsion  from  the  Universit}',  but  in  his  retire- 
ment at  Lutterworth  he  was  forging  during 
these  troubled  years  the  great  weapon  which, 
wielded  by  other  hands  than  his  own,  was  tO' 
produce  so  terrible  an  effect  on  the  triumphant 
hierarchy.  An  earlier  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures, in  part  of  which  he  was  aided  by  his 
scholar  Herford,  was  being  revised  and  brought 
to  the  second  form  which  is  better  known  as 
"  Wyclif's  Bible"  when  death  drew  near.  The 
appeal  of  the  prelates  to  Rome  was  answered  at 
last  by  a  Brief  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the 
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Papal  Court.  His  failing  strength  exhausted 
itself  in  a  sarcastic  reply  wbicli  explained  that 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  sumiuous  simply 
sprang  from  brolien  health.  "  I  am  always 
glad,"  ran  the  ironical  answer,  "  to  explain  my 
faith  to  any  one,  and  above  all  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  fori  take  it  for  granted  that  if  it  be 
orthodox  he  will  confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous 
he  will  correct  it.  I  assume  too  that  as  chief  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  earth  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  of 
all  mortal  men  most  bound  to  the  law  of  Christ's 
Gospel,  for  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  a 
majority  is  not  reckoned  by  simply  counting 
heads  in  the  fashion  of  this  world,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  iudtation  of  Christ  on  either  side. 
Now  Christ  during  His  life  upon  earth  was  of 
all  men  the  poorest,  casting  from  Him  all 
•worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from  these  prem- 
ises as  a  simple  council  of  my  own  that  the 
Pope  should  surrender  all  temporal  authority  to 
the  civil  power  and  advise  his  clergy  to  do  the 
same."  The  boldness  of  his  words  sprang 
perhaps  from  a  knowledge  that  his  end  was 
near.  The  terrible  strain  on  energies  enfeebled 
by  age  and  study  had  at  last  brought  its  in- 
evitable result,  and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while 
Wyclif  was  hearing  mass  in  his  parish  church 
of  Lutterworth  was  followed  on  the  next  day 
by  his  death. 

The  persecution  of  Courtenny  deprived  the 
religious  reform  of  its  more  learned  adherents 
and  of  the  support  of  the  Universities.  SVyc- 
lif's  death  robbed  it  of  its  head  at  a  moment 
■when  little  had  been  done  to  save  a  work  of 
destruction.  From  that  moment  Lolhirdism 
ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  an  organized  move- 
ment, and  crumbled  into  a  general  spirit  of 
revolt.  All  the  religious  and  social  discontent 
of  the  time.')  floated  instinctively  to  this  new 
center.  The  socialist  dreams  of  the  peasantry, 
the  new  and  keener  spirit,  of  personal  morality, 
the  hatred  of  the  friars,  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  lords  towards  the  prelacy,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  reforming  zealot  were  blended  together 
in  a  common  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  a 
common  resolve  to  substitute  personal  religion 
for  its  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system.  But 
it  was  this  want  of  organization,  this  looseness 
and  fluidity  of  the  new  movement,  that  made  it 
penetrate  through  every  class  of  society. 
Women  as  well  as  men  becftuie  the  preachers 
of  the  new  sect  LoUardry  liud  its  own  schools, 
its  own  books;  its  pamphlets  were  passed  every- 
where from  hand  to  hand;  scurrilous  ballads 
■which  revived  the  old  attacks  of  "  Gnlias"  in 
the  Angevin  times  upon  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  clergy  weresuugat  every  corner.  Nobles 
like  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and,  at  a  later  time. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  placed  themselves  openly  at 
the  head  of  the  cause  and  threw  open  their 
gates  as  a  refuge  for  its  missionaries.  London 
in  its  hatred  of  the  clergy  became  fiercely  Lol- 
lard, and  defended  a  Lollard  preacher  who 
ventured  to  advocate  the  new  doctrines  from 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  One  of  its  mayors, 
John  of  Northampton,  showed  the  influence  of 
the  new  morality  by  the  Puritan  spirit  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  morals  of  the  city.  Compelled 
to  act,  as  he  said,  by  the  remissness  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  connived  for  money  at  every  kind  of 
debaucherv,  he  arrested  the  loose  ■women,  cut 
off  their  hair,  and  carted  them  through  the 
streets  as  objects  of  public  scorn.  But  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  new  movement,  though  in- 
finitely its  grander  side,  w&s  less  dangerous  to 
the  Church  than  its  open  repudiation  of  the 
older  doctrines  and  systems  of  Christendom. 
Out  of  the  floating  mass  of  opinion  which  bore 
the  name  of  Lollarilry  one  faith  gradually 
evolved  itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious  truth.  The 
translation  of  Wyclif  did  its  work.  Scripture, 
complains  a  canon  of  Leicester,  "became  a 
vulgar  thing,  and  more  open  to  lay  folk  and 
women  that  knew  how  to  read  than  it  is  wont 
to  be  to  clerks  themselves,"  Consequences 
■which  Wyclif  had  perhaps  shrunk  from  drawing 
■were  boldly  drawn  by  his  disciples.  The  Church 
■was  declared  to  have  become  apostate,  its 
priesthood  was  denounced  as  no  priesthood, 
its  sacraments  as  idolatry. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  attempted  to 
stifle  the  new  movement  by  their  old  weapon 
of  persecution.  The  jealousy  entertained  by 
by  the  baronage  and  gentry  of  every  pretension 
of  the  Church  to  secular  power  foiled  its  efforts 
to  make  persecution  effective.  At  the  moment 
of  the  Peasant  Revolt  Courtenay  procured  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  which  commissioned  the 
sheriffs  to  seize  all  persons  convicted  before  the 
bishops  of  preaching  heresy.     But  the  statute 


was  repealed  in  the  next  session,  and  the  Com- 
mons added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  by 
their  protest  that  they  considered  it  "  in  nowise 
their  interest  to  be  more  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prelates  or  more  bound  by  them 
than  their  ancestors  had  been  in  times  past." 
Heresy  indeed  was  still  a  felony  by  the  common 
law,  and  if  as  yet  we  meet  with  no  instances  of 
the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  fire  it  was 
because  the  threat  of  such  a  death  was  com- 
monly followed  by  the  recantation  of  the  Lol- 
lard. But  the  restriction  of  each  bishop's  ju- 
risdiction within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese 
made  it  impossible  to  arrest  the  wandering 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  civil 
punishment— even  if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion — seems  to  have  long  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Experience  proved  to  the  prelates 
that  few  sherift's  would  arrest  on  the  mere 
warrant  of  an  ecclesiastical  oflSoer,  and  that  no 
roj'al  court  would  issue  the  writ  "  for  the  burn- 
ing of  a  heretic  "  on  a  bishop's  requisition.  But 
powerless  as  the  efforts  of  the  Church  were  for 
purposes  of  repression,  they  were  effective  in 
rousing  the  temper  of  the  Lollards  into  a  bitter 
fanaticism.  The  heretics  delighted  in  outraging 
the  religious  sense  of  their  day.  One  Lollard 
gentleman  took  home  the  sacramental  wafer  and 
lunched  on  it  with  wine  and  oy.sters.  Another 
flung  some  images  of  saints  into  his  cellar.  The 
Lollard  preachers  stirred  up  riots  by  the  viru- 
lence of  their  preaching  against  the  friars. 
But  they  directed  even  fiercer  invectives  against 
the  wealth  and  secularity  of  the  great  Church 
men.  In  a  formal  petition  which  was  hud  be- 
fore Parliament  in  1395  they  mingled  denuncia- 
tions of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  with  an  open 
profession  of  disbelief  in  transubstanliatinn, 
priesthood,  pilgrimages,  and  image  worship, 
and  a  demand,  which  illustrates  the  strange 
medley  of  opinions  which  jostled  together  in 
the  new  movement,  that  war  might  be  declared 
unchristian  and  that  trades  such  as  those  of 
the  goldsmith  or  the  armorer,  which  were  con- 
trary to  apostolical  poverty,  might  be  banished 
from  the  realm.  They  contended  (and  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  Parliament  of  the  next  reign 
adopted  the  statement)  that  from  the  superflu- 
ous revenues  of  the  church,  if  once  they  ivere 
applied  to  purposes  of  general  utility,  the  King 
might  maintain  fifteen  earls,  fifteen  hundred 
knights  and  six  thousand  squires,  besides  en- 
dowing a  hundred  hospitals  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

The  distress  of  the  land-owners,  the  general 
disorganization  of  the  country,  in  every  part  of 
which  bands  of  marauders  were  openly  def3'iDg 
the  law,  the  panic  of  the  Church  and  of  society 
at  large  as  the  projects  of  the  Lollards  shaped 
themselves  into  more  daring  and  revolutionary 
forms,  added  a  fresh  keenness  to  the  national 
discontent  at  the  languid  and  inefficient  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  made  them  mas- 
ters of  the  seas,  and  what  fragments  -n'ere  left 
of  Guienne  lay  at  their  mercy.  The  royal 
Council  strove  to  detach  the  House  of  Luxem- 
bourg from  the  French  alliance  by  winning  for 
Richard  the  hand  of  Anne,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  who  had  fled 
at  Creipy,  and  sister  of  King  Wenzel  of  Bohe- 
mia-who  was  now  King  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  marriage  remained  without  political  result, 
save  that  the  Lollard  books  which  were  sent  into 
their  native  country  by  the  Bohemian  servants 
of  the  new  queen  stirred  the  preaching  of  John 
Huss  and  the  Hussite  wars.  Nor  was  English 
policy  more  successful  in  Flanders.  Under 
Philip  van  Aiteveldt,  the  son  of  the  leader  of 
1345,  the  Flemish  towns  again  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  England  against  Prance,  butat  the  close 
of  1382  the  towns  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
slain  in  the  great  French  victory  of  Rosbecque. 
An  expedition  to  Flanders  in  the  following  year 
under  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich  turned 
out  a  mere  plunder-raid  and  ended  in  utter  fail- 
ure. A  short  truce  only  gave  France  the  leisure 
to  prepare  a  counter-blow  by  the  dispatch  of  a 
small  but  well-equipped  force  under  John  de 
Vienne  to  Scotland  in  1383.  Thirty  thousand 
Scots  joined  in  the  advance  of  this  force  over 
the  border;  and  though  northern  England  rose 
with  a  desperate  effort  and  an  English  army 
penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  foe  to  battle  it  was  forced  to  fall 
back  without  an  encounter.  MeanwhileFrance 
dealt  a  more  terrible  blow  in  the  reduction  of 
Ghent.  The  one  remaining  market  for  English 
commerce  was  thus  closed  up,  while  the  forces 
which  should  have  been  employed  in  saving 
Ghent  and   in  the   protection   of  the  English 


shores  against  the  threat  of  invasion  were 
squandered  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  a  war  which 
he  was  carrying  on  along  the  Spanish  frontier 
in  pursuit  of  the  visionary  crown  which  he 
claimed  in  his  wife's  right.  The  enterprise 
showed  that  the  Duke  had  now  abandoned  the 
hope  of  directing  affairs  at  home  and  was  seek- 
ing a  new  sphere  of  activity  abroad.  To  drive 
him  from  the  realm  had  been  from  the  close  of 
the  Peasant  Revolt  the  steady  purpose  of  the 
councilors  who  now  surrounded  the  young 
King,  of  his  favorite  Robert  de  Vere  and  his 
Chancellor  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who  was  raised 
in  1385  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk.  The  Duke's 
friends  were  expelled  from  office;  John  of 
Northampton,  the  head  of  his  adherents  among 
the  Commons,  was  thrown  into  prison;  the 
Duke  himself  was  charged  with  treason  and 
threatened  with  arrest.  In  1386  John  of  Gaunt 
abandoned  the  struggle  and  sailed  for  Spain. 

Richard  himself  took  part  in  these  measures 
against  the  Duke.  He  was  now  twenty,  hand- 
some and  golden-haired,  with  a  temper  capable 
of  great  actions  and  sudden  bursts  of  energy  but 
indolent  and  unequal.  The  conception  of  king- 
ship in  ■which  he  had  been  reared  made  him  re- 
gard the  constitutional  advance  which  had  gone 
on  during  the  war  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  his  Crown.  He  looked  on  the  nomination  of 
the  royal  Council  and  the  great  officers  of  state 
by  the  two  Houses  or  the  supervision  of  the 
royal  expenditure  by  the  Commons  as  infringe- 
ments on  the  preroL'ative  which  only  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war  and  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
had  forced  the  Crown  to  bow  to.  The  judg- 
ment of  his  councilors  was  one  with  that  of  the 
King.  Vere  was  no  mere  royal  favorite;  he  was 
a  great  noble  and  of  ancient  lineage.  Michael 
de^la  Pole  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  an 
old  .'iervant  of  the  Crown;  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  war  for  thirty  yearc,  and  had  been  admiral 
and  captain  of  Calais.  But  neither  were  men 
to  counsel  the  young  King  wisely  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  independence  at  once  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  great  nobles.  His  first  aim  had  been  to 
break  the  pressure  of  the  royal  house  itself,  and 
in  his  encounter  with  John  of  Gaunt  he  had 
proved  successful.  But  the  departure  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  only  called  to  the  front  his 
brother  and  his  son.  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  inherited  much  of 
the  lands  and  the  influence  of  the  old  house  of 
Bohun.  Round  Henry.  Earl  of  Derby,  the  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  the 
old  Lancastrian  party  of  constitutional  opposi- 
tion was  once  more  forming  itself.  The  favor 
shown  to  the  followers  of  Wyclif  at  the  Court 
threw  on  the  side  of  this  new  opposition  the 
bulk  of  the  bishops  and  Churchmen.  Richard 
himself  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  Lollards, 
but  the  action  of  her  Bohemian  servants  shows 
the  tendencies-  of  his  Queen.  Three  members 
of  the  royal  Council  were  patrons  of  the  Lollards, 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  a  favorile  with  the 
King,  was  their  avowed  head.  The  Commons 
displayed  no  hostility  to  the  Lollards  nor  any 
zeal  for  the  Church;  but  the  lukewarm  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the 
Court,  and  above  all  the  manifest  will  of  the 
King  to  free  himself  from  Parliamentary  con- 
trol, estranged  the  Lower  House.  Richard's 
haughty  words  told  their  own  tale.  When  the 
Parliament  of  1385  called  for  an  inquiry  every 
year  into  the  royal  household,  the  King  replied 
he  would  inquire  when  he  pleased.  When  it 
prayed  to  know  the  names  of  the  ofiicers  of 
state,  he  answered  that  he  would  change  them 
at  his  will. 

The  burthen  of  such  answers  and  of  the 
policy  they  revealed  fell  on  the  royal  council- 
ors, and  the  departure  of  John  of  Gaunt  forced 
tne  new  opposition  into  vigorous  action.  The 
Parliament  of  1386  called  for  the  removal  of 
Suffolk.  Richard  replied  that  he  would  not  for 
such  a  prayer  dismiss  a  turnspit  of  his  kitchen. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Bishop  Arundel  of 
Ely  were  sent  by  the  Houses  as  their  envoys, 
and  warned  the  King  that  should  a  ruler  refuse 
to  govern  with  the  advice  of  his  lords  and  by 
mad  counsels  work  out  his  private  purposes  it 
was  lawful  to  depose  him  The  threat  secured 
Suffolk's  removal;  he  was  impeached  for  cor- 
ruption and  maladministration,  and  condemned 
to  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  It  was  only  by 
submitting  to  the  nomination  of  a  Continual 
Council,  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  its 
head,  that  Richard  could  obtain  a  grant  of  sub- 
sidies. But  the  Houses  ■were  no  sooner  broken 
up  than  Suffolk  was  released,  and  in  1387  the 
young  King  rode  through  the  country  calling 
on  the  sheriffs  to  raise  men  against  the  barons, 
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and  bidding  them  suffer  no  knight  of  the  shire 
to  be  returned  for  tlie  next  Parliament  "  save 
one  whom  the  King  and  his  Council  chose." 
The  general  ill-will  foiled  both  his  efforts:  and 
he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  an  opinion  of 
five  of  the  judges  that  the  Continual  Council 
■was  unlawful,  the  sentence  on  Suffolk  errone 
ous,  and  that  the  liOrds  and  Commons  had  no 
power  to  remove  a  King's  servant.  Gloucester 
answered  the  challenge  by  taking  up  arms,  and 
a  general  refusal  to  figlit  for  the  King  forced 
Richard  once  more  to  yield.  A  terrible  venge- 
ance was  taken  on  his  supporters  in  the  re- 
cent schemes.  In  the  Parliament  of  1388 
Gloucester,  with  the  four  Earls  of  Derby,  Ar- 
undel, Warwick,  and  Nottingham  appealed  on 
a  charire  of  high  treason  Suffolk  and  De  Vere, 
the  Archbisbop  of  York,  the  Chief  .Ju.stice 
Tresilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bramber.  The  first 
two  fled,  Suffolk  to  France,  De  Vere  after  a 
skirmish  at  Radcot  Bridge  to  Ireland;  but  the 
Archbishop  was  deprived  of  his  see,  Bramber 
beheaded,  and  Tresilian  hanged.  The  five 
judges  were  banished,  and  Sir  Simon  Burley 
with  three  other  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold sent  to  the  block. 

At  the  prayer  of  the  "  Wonderful  Parlia- 
ment," as  some  called  this  asseml)ly,  or  as  oth- 
ers, with  more  justice,  "The  Merciless  Parlia- 
ment," it  was  provided  that  all  officers  of  state 
should  henceforth  be  named  in  Parliament  or 
by  the  Continual  Council.  Gloucester  remain 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  latter  body,  but  his  power 
lasted  hardly  a  year.  In  May,  1389,  Richard 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  break  down  the 
government  by  a  word.  Entering  the  Council 
he  suddenly  asked  his  uncle  how  old  he  was. 
"  Your  highness,"  answered  Gloucester,  "  is  in 
your  twenty-second  year!"  "Then  I  am  old 
enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs,"  said  Rich- 
ard coolly;  "  I  have  been  longer  under  guardian- 
ship than  any  ward  in  my  realm.  1  thank  you 
for  your  past  services,  my  li>rds,  but  I  need  them 
no  more."  The  resolution  was  welcomed  by  the 
whole  country;  and  Richard  justified  thecoun 
try's  hopes  by  wielding  his  new  power  with  sin- 
gular wisdom  and  success.  He  refused  to  recall 
de  Vere  or  the  five  judges.  The  inlercession  of 
John  of  Gaunt  on  his  return  from  Spain  brought 
about  a  full  reconciliation  with  the  Lords  Ap- 
pellant. A  truce  was  concluded  with  France, 
and  its  renewal  year  after  year  enabled  the  King 
to  lighten  the  burthen  of  taxation.  Richard 
announced  his  purpose  to  govern  by  advice  of 
Parliament;  he  soon  restored  the  Lords  Appel- 
lant to  his  Council,  and  committed  the  chief 
offices  of  state  to  great  Churchmen  like  Wyke- 
ham  and  Arundel.  A  series  of  statutes  showed 
the  activity  of  the  Houses.  A  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  which  re-enacted  those  of  Edward  the 
Third  was  passed  in  1390;  the  Statute  of  Pvse- 
munire,  which  punished  the  obtaining  of  bulls 
or  other  instruments  from  Rome  with  forfeiture, 
in  1393.  The  lords  were  bridled  anew  by  a 
Statute  of  Maintenance,  which  forbade  their 
violently  supporting  other  men's  causes  in 
courts  of  justice  or  giving  "livery"  to  a  host 
of  retainers.  The  Statute  of  Uses  in  1391,  which 
rendered  illegal  the  devices  which  had  been  in- 
vented to  frustrate  that  of  Mortinaiu,  showed 
the  same  resolve  to  deal  firmly  with  the  Church. 
A  reform  of  the  staple  and  other  mercantile 
enactments  proved  the  King's  care  for  trade. 
Throuijhout  the  legislation  of  these  eight  years 
•we  see  the  same  tone  of  coolness  and  modera- 
tion. Eager  as  he  was  to  win  the  good- will  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  Church,  Richard  refused 
to  bow  to  tlie  panic  of  the  landowners  or  to  sec 
ond  the  persecution  of  the  priesthood.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Parliament  that  education  should 
be  denied  to  the  sons  of  villeins  was  refused. 
Lollardry  as  a  social  danger  was  held  firmly  at 
bay,  and  in  1387  the  King  ordered  Lollard  books 
to  be  seized  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
But  the  royal  ofticers  showed  little  zeal  in  aid- 
ing the  bishops  to  seize  or  punish  the  heretical 
teachers. 

It  was  in  the  period  of  peace  which  was  won 
for  the  country  by  the  wisdom  and  decision  of 
jts  young  Kins:  that  England  listened  to  the 
voice  of  her  first  great  'singer.  The  work  of 
Chaucer  marks  the  final  settlement  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  clo,se  of  the  great  move- 
menl  towards  national  unity  which  had  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  Conquest  was  shown  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  tlie 
disuse,  even  among  the  nobler  classe's,  of  the 
French  tongue.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  of  the  strength  of  fashion 
English  won  its  way  throughout  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third  to  its  final  triumph  in  that 


of  his  grandson.  It  was  ordered  to  be  used  in 
courts  of  law  in  1363  "because  the  French 
tongue  is  much  unknown,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  employed  by  the  Chancellor  in 
opening  Parliament.  Bishops  began  to  preach 
in  English,  and  the  English  tracts  of  Wyclif 
made  it  once  more  a  literary  tongue.  We  see 
the  general  advance  in  two  passages  from 
writers  of  Edward's  and  Richard's  reigns. 
"  Children  in  school  "  says  Higden,  a  writer  of 
the  first  period.  "  against  the  usage  and  manner 
of  all  other  nations  be  compelled  for  to  leave 
their  own  language  and  for  to  construe  their 
lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  so  they 
have  since  the  Normans  first  came  into  Eng- 
land. Al.so  gentlemen  children  be  taught  for 
to  speak  French  from  the  time  that  they  be 
rocked  in  their  cradle,  and  know  how  to  speak 
and  play  with  a  child's  toy;  and  uplandish  (or 
country)  men  will  liken  themselves  to  gentle- 
men, and  strive  with  great  busyness  to  speak 
French  for  to  be  more  told  of."  "  This  man- 
ner," adds  John  of  Trevisa,  Higden's  translator 
in  Richard's  time,  "  was  much  used  before  the 
first  murrain  (the  Black  Death  of  1849),  and  is 
since  somewhat  changed.  For  John  Cornwal,  a 
master  of  grammar,  changed  the  lore  in  gram- 
mar school,  and  construing  of  French  into 
English;  and  Richard  Pencrych  learned  lliis 
manner  of  teaching  of  him,  as  other  men  did 
of  Pencrych.  So  that  now.  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1385  and  of  the  second  King  Richard  after 
the  Conquest  nine,  in  all  the  grammar  schools 
of  England  children  leaveth  ITrench,  and  con- 
.strueth  and  learneth  in  English.  Also  gentle- 
men have  now  much  left  for  to  teach  their 
children  French." 

This  drift  towards  a  general  use  of  the  national 
tongue  told  powerfully  on  literature.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  French  romances  everywhere 
tended  to  make  French  the  one  literary  lan- 
guage at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  England  this  influence  had  been  backed 
by  the  French  tone  of  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  the  three  Edwards.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  long 
French  romances  needed  to  be  translated  even 
for  knightly  hearers.  "  Let  clerks  indite  in 
Latin,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Testament  of 
Love,"  "and  let  Frenchmen  in  their  French 
also  indite  their  quaint  terms,  for  it  is  kindly  to 
their  mouths;  and  let  us  show  our  fantasies  in 
such  wordes  as  we  learned  of  our  mother's 
tongue."  But  the  new  national  life  afforded 
nobler  materials  than  "fantasies"  now  for  En- 
glish literature.  With  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  national  unity  had  come  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  national  freedom.  "The 
vigor  of  English  life  showed  itself  in  the  wide 
extension  of  commerce,  in  the  progress  of  the 
towns,  and  the  upgrowth  of  a  free  yeomanry. 
It  gave  even  nobler  signs  of  its  activity  in  the 
spirit  of  national  independence  and  moral  ear- 
nestness which  awoke  at  the  call  of  Wyclif. 
New  forces  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were 
destined  to  tell  on  every  age  of  our  later  history 
broke  their  way  through  tTie  crust  of  feudalism 
in  the  socialist  revolt  of  the  Lollards,  and  a  sud- 
den burst  of  military  glory  threw  its  glamour 
over  the  age  of  Cregy  and'Poitiers.  It  is  this 
new  gladness  of  a  great  people  which  utters  it- 
self in  the  verse  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Cltaucer 
was  born  about  1340,  the  son  of  a  London  vint- 
ner who  lived  in  Thames  Street;  and  it  was  in 
London  that  the  bulk  of  his  life  was  spent. 
His  family,  though  not  noble,  seems  to  have 
been  of  some  importance,  for  from  the  opening 
of  his  career  we  find  Chaucer  in  close  connection 
with  the  Court.  At  sixteen  he  was  made  page 
to  the  wife  of  Lirnel  of  Clarence;  at  nineteen  he 
first  bore  arms  in  the  campaign  of  1359.  But  he 
was  luckless  enouirli  to  be  made  prisoner;  and 
from  the  time  of  his  release  after  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  he  took  no  further  share  in  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  his  time.  He  seems  again  to 
have  returned  to  service  about  the  Court,  and  it 
was  now  that  his  first  poems  luade  their  appear- 
ance, the  "  Compleynte  to  Pity  "  in  1308,  and  in 
1369  the  "  Death  of  Blanch  tlie  Duchesse,"  the 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt  who  from  this  time  at 
least  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  patron.  It  may 
have  been  to  John's  influence  that  he  owed  his 
employment  in  seven  diplomatic  missions  which 
were  probably  connected  with  the  financiid 
straits  of  the  Crown.  Three  of  these,  in  1373, 
1374,  and  1378,  carried  him  to  Italy.  He  visited 
Genoa  and  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Visconti  at 
Milan  ;  at  Florence,  where  the  memory  of  Dante,  i 
the  "great  master"  whom  he  commemorates  so 
reverently  in  his  verse,  was  still  living,  he  may 
have  met  Boccaccio;  at  Padua,  like  his  own' 


clerk  of  Oxenford,  he  possibly  caught  the  story 
of  Griseldis  from  the  lips  of  Petrarca. 

It  was  these  visits  to  Italy  which  gave  us  the 
Chaucer  whom  we  know.  From  that  hour  his 
work  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the 
poetic  literature  from  the  heart  of  which  it 
sprang.  The  long  French  romances  were  the 
product  of  an  age  of  wealth  and  ease,  of  indolent 
curiosity,  of  a  fanciful  and  self-indulgent  senti- 
ment. Of  the  great  passions  which  gave  life 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  religious  enthusiasm 
had  degenerated  into  the  conceits  of  Mariolatry. 
that  of  war  into  the  extravagances  of  Chivalry. 
Love  indeed  remained;  it  was  the  one  theme 
of  troubadour  and  trouveur;  but  it  was  a  love 
of  refinement,  of  romantic  follies,  of  scholastic 
discussions,  of  sensuous  enjoyment — a  play- 
thing rather  than  a  passion.  Nature  had  to  re- 
flect the  pleasant  indolence  of  man;  the  song 
of  the  minstrel  moved  through  a  perpetual  May- 
time;  the  grass  was  ever  green;  the  mu.sic  of 
the  lark  and, the  nightingale  rang  out  from  field 
and  thicket.  There  was  a  gay  avoidance  of  all 
that  is  serious,  moral,  or  refleclive  in  man's  life: 
life  was  too  amusing  to  be  serious,  too  piquant, 
too  sentimental,  too  full  of  interest  and  gayety 
and  chat.  It  was  an  age  of  talk:  "mirth  is 
none,"  says  Chaucer's  host,  "  to  ride  on  by  the 
way  dumb  as  a  stone;"  and  the  Trouveur  aimed 
simply  at  being  the  most  agreeable  talker  of  his 
day.  His  romances,  his  rimes  of  Sir  Tristram, 
his  Romance  of  the  Rose,  are  full  of  color  and 
fantasy,  endless  in  detail,  but  with  a  sort  of 
gorgeous  idleness  about  their  Very  length,  the 
minuteness  of  their  description  of  outer  things, 
the  vagueness  of  their  touch  when  it  pa.sse8  to-J 
the  subtler  inner  world.  '\ 

It  was  with  this  literature  that  Chaucer  had 
till  now  been  familiar,  and  it  was  this  which  he 
followed  in  his  earlier  work.  But  from  the 
time  of  his  visits  to  Milan  and  Genoa  his  sym- 
pathies drew  him  not  to  the  dying  verse  of 
France  but  to  the  new  and  mighty  up-growth 
of  poetry  in  Italy.  Dante's  eagle  looks  at  him 
from  the  sun.  "Fraunces  Petrark,  the  laureat 
poete,"  is  to  him  one  "  whose  relhorique  sweete 
enluymned  al  Itail  of  poetrie."  The  "Troilus" 
which  he  produced  about  1383  is  an  enlarged 
English  version  of  BoCBaccio's  "  Filostrato;" 
the  Knight's  Tale,  whose  first  draft  is  of  the 
same  period  bears  slight  traces  of  his  Teseide. 
It  was  indeed  the  "  Decameron  "  which  sug- 
gested the  very  form  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
the  earliest  of  which,  such  as  those  of  the  Doc- 
tor, the  Man  of  Law,  the  Clerk,  the  Prioress, 
the  Franklin,  and  the  Squire,  may  probably  be 
referred  like  the  Parliament  of  F'oules  and  the 
House  of  Fame  to  this  time  of  Chaucer's  life. 
But  even  while  changing,  as  it  were,  the  front 
of  English  poetry  Chaucer  preserves  his  own 
distinct  personality.  If  he  quizzes  in  the  rime 
of  Sir  Thopaz  the  wearisome  idleness  of  the 
French  romance  he  retains  all  that  was  wortfi 
retaining  of  the  French  temper,  its  rapidity  and 
agility  of  movement,  its  lightness  and  brilliancy 
of  touch,  its  airy  mockery,  its  gayety  and  good 
humor,  its  critical  coolness  and  self-control. 
The  French  wit  quickens  in  liim  more  than  in 
any  English  writer  the  sturdy  .sense  and  shrewd- 
ness of  our  national  disposition,  corrects  its  ex- 
travagance and  relieves  its  somewhat  ponderous 
morality.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  echoes  the 
joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian  tale,  he  tem- 
pers it  with  the  English  seriousness.  As  he 
follows  Boccaccio  all  his  changes  are  on  the 
side  of  purity;  and  when  the  Troilus  of  the 
Florentine  ends  with  the  old  sneer  at  the 
changeableness  of  woman  Chaucer  bids  us 
"  look  Godward."  and  dwells  on  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Heaven. 

The  genius  of  Chaucer,  however,  was  neither 
French  nor  Italian,  whatever  element  it  might 
borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English  to 
the  core;  and  from  the  year  1384  all  trace  of 
foreign  influence  dies  away.  Chaucer  had  nov/ 
reached  the  climax  of  his  poetic  power.  He 
was  a  busy,  practical  worker,  Comptroler  of 
the  Customs  in  1374,  of  the  Petty  Customs  in 
1383,  a  member  of  the  Commons  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1386.  The  fall  of  t!ie  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster from  power  may  have  deprived  him  of 
employment  for  a  time,  but  from  1389  to  1391 
he  was  Clerk  of  the  Royal  Works,  busy  with 
repairs  and  building  at  Westminster.  Windsor, 
and  the  Tower.  His  air  indeed  was  that  of 
a  student  rather  than  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  A  single  portrait  has  preserved  for 
us  his  forked  heard,  his  dark-colored  dress, 
the  knife  and  pen  case  at  his  girdle,  and  we 
may  supplement  this  portrait  by  a  few  vivid 
touches  of  his  own.     "The  sly,  elvish  face,  the 
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quick  walk,  the  plump  figure  and  portly  waist 
were  those  of  a  genial  and  humorous  man;  but 
men  jested  at  his  silence,  his  abstraction,  his 
love  of  study.  "  Thou  lookest  as  thou  wouldest 
find  an  hare,"  laughs  the  host,  "and  ever  on 
the  ground  I  see  thee  stare."  He  heard  little 
of  his  neighbors'  talk  when  office  work  in 
Thames  Street  was  over.  "  Thou  goest  home 
to  thine  own  house  anon,  and  also  dumb  as  a 
stone  thou  sittest  at  another  book  till  fully 
dazed  is  thy  look,  and  livest  thus  as  an  here- 
mite,  although,"  he  adds  slyly,  "  thy  absti- 
nence is  lite,"  or  little.  But  of  this  seeming 
abstraction  from  the  world  about  him  there  is 
not  a  trace  in  Chaucer's  verse.  We  see  there 
how  keen  his  observation  was,  liow  vivi-d  and 
intense  his  sympathy  with  nature  and  the  men 
among  whom  he  moved.  "Farewell,  my  book," 
he  cried  as  spring  came  after  winter,  and  the 
lark's  song  roused  him  at  dawn  to  spend  hours 
gazing  alone  on  the  daisy  whose  beauty  he  sang. 
But  field  and  stream  and  flower  and  bird, 
much  as  he  loved  them,  were  less  to  him  than 
man.  No  poetry  was  ever  more  human  than 
Chaucer's,  none  ever  came  more  frankly  and 
genially  home  to  men  than  his  "  Canterbury 
Tales." 

It  was  the  continuation  and  revision  of  this 
■work  which  mainly  occupied  him  during  the 
years  from  138-i  to  1390.  Its  best  stories,  those 
of  the  Miller,  the  Reeve,  the  Cook,  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  the  Merchant,  the  Friar,  the  Nun,  the 
Priest,  and  the  Pardoner,  are  ascribed  to  this 
period,  as  well  as  the  Prologue.  The  frame- 
work which  Chaucer  chose— that  of  a  pilgrim- 
age from  Loudon  to  Canterbury — not  only  en- 
abled him  to  string  these  tales  together,  but 
lent  itself  admirably  to  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  his  poetic  temper,  his  dramatic  versa- 
tility, and  the  universality  of  his  sympathy. 
His  tales  cover  the  wliole  field  of  mediaeval  po- 
etry; the  legend  of  the  priest,  the  knightly  ro- 
mance, the  wonder-tale  of  the  traveler,  the 
broad  humor  of  the  fabliau,  allegory  and  apo- 
logue, all  are  there.  He  finds  a  yet  wider  scope 
for  his  genius  in  the  persons,  who  tell  these 
stories,  the  thirty  pilgrims  who  start  in  the  May 
morning  from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark — thirty 
distinct  figures,  representatives  of  every  class  of 
English  society  from  the  noble  to  the  plowman. 
We  see  the  "  verray  perfight  genlil  knight"  in 
cassock  and  coat  of  mail,  with  his  curly-head- 
ed squire  beside  him,  fresh  as  the  May  morn- 
ing, and  behind  them  the  brown-faced  yeoman 
in  his  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  a  mighty 
bow  in  his  hand.  A  group  of  ecclesiastics  light 
up  for  us  the  medisval  church — the  brawny 
hunt-loving  monk,  whose  bridle  jingles  as  loud 
and  clear  as  the  cliapel-bell — the  wanton  friar, 
first  among  the  beggars  and  harpers  of  the 
country  side — the  poor  parson,  threadbare, 
learned,  and  devout  ("Christ's  lore  and  his 
apostles  twelve  he  tanglit.  and  first  he  followed 
it  himself  ") — the  summoner  with  his  fiery  face 
— the  pardoner  veith  his  wallet  "  bret-full  of 
pardons,  come  from  Rome  all  hot  " — the  lively 
prioress  with  her  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft 
little  red  mouth,  and  "Amor  vincet  omnia" 
graven  on  her  brooch.  Learning  is  there  in  the 
portly  person  of  the  doctor  of  physic,  rich  with 
the  profits  of  the  pestilence — the  busy  serjeant- 
oflaw,  "  that  ever  seemed  busier  than  he  was  " 
— the  hollo%v-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford  with  his 
love  of  books  and  short  sharp  sentences  that 
disguise  a  latent  tenderne.'ss  which  breaks  out 
at  last  in  the  story  of  Griseldis.  Around  them 
crowd  types  of  English  industry;  the  merchant; 
the  franklin  in  whose  house  "it  snowed  of 
meat  and  drink;"  the  sailor  fresh  from  frays 
in  the  Channel;  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath;  the 
broad-shouldered  miller;  the  haberdasher,  car- 
penter, weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker,  each  in 
the  livery  of  his  craft;  and  last  the  honest 
plowman  who  would  dyke  and  delve  for  the 
poor  without  hire.  It  is  the  first  time  in  En- 
glish poetry  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
not  with  characters  or  allegories  or  reminis- 
cences of  the  past,  but  with  living  and  breath- 
ing men,  men  distinct  in  temper  and  sentiment 
as  in  face  or  costume  or  mode  of  speech;  and 
with  this  distinctness  of  each  maintained 
throughout  the  story  by  a  thousand  shades  of 
expression  and  action.  It  is  the  first  time,  too, 
that  we  meet  with  the  dramatic  power  which 
not  only  creates  each  character  but  combines  it 
with  its  fellows,  which  not  only  adjusts  each  tale 
or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  utters 
it  but  fuses  all  into  a  poetic  unity.  It  is  life  in 
its  largeness,  its  variety,  its  complexity,  which 
surrounds  us  in  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  In 
some  of  the  stories  indeed,  which  were  com- 


posed no  doubt  at  an  earlier  time,  there  is  the 
tedium  of  the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of 
the  schoolman;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  poem 
is  the  work  not  of  a  man  of  letters  but  of  a 
man  of  action.  Chaucer  has  received  his  train- 
ing from  war,  courts,  business,  travel — a  train- 
ing not  of  books  but  of  life.  And  it  is  life 
that  he  loves — the  delicacy  of  its  sentiment, 
the  breadth  of  its  farce,  its  laughter  and  its  tears, 
the  tenderness  of  its  Griseldis  or  the  SinoUet- 
like  adventures  of  the  miller  and  the  clerks. 
It  is  this  largeness  of  heart,  this  wide  tolerance, 
which  enables  him  to  reflect  man  for  us  as 
none  but  Shakspere  has  ever  reflected  him,  and 
to  do  this  with  a  pathos,  a  shrewd  sense  and 
kindly  humor,  a  freshness  and  joyousness  of 
feeling,  that  even  Shakspere  has  not  surpassed. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Chaucer's  life  saw  a 
few  more  tales  added  to  the  Pilgrimage  and  a 
few  poems  to  his  work;  but  his  power  was 
lessening,  and  in  1400  he  rested  from  his  labors 
in  his  last  home,  a  house  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  His  body  rests 
within  the  Abbey  church.  It  was  strange  that 
such  a  voice  should  have  awakened  no  echo  in 
the  singers  that  follow,  but  the  first  burst  of 
English  song  died  as  suddenly  in  Chaucer  as 
the  hope  and  glory  of  his  age.  He  died  indeed 
at  the  moment  of  a  revolution  which  was  the 
prelude  to  years  of  national  discord  and  national 
sufEering.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds 
of  his  action,  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Second 
after  his  assumption  of  povcer  had  shown  his 
capacity  for  self-restraint.  Parted  by  his  own 
will  from  the  counselors  of  his  youth,  calling 
to  his  service  the  Lords  Appellant,  reconciled 
alike  with  the  baronage  and  the  Parliament,  the 
young  King  promised  to  be  among  the  noblest 
and  wisest  rulers  that  England  had  seen.  But 
the  violent  and  haughty  temper  which  under- 
lay this  self-command  showed  itself  from  time 
to  time.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  his  brother 
the  bishop  stood  in  the  front  i-ank  of  the  party 
which  had  coerced  Richard  in  his  early  days; 
their  influence  was  great  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. But  a  strife  between  the  Earl  and  John 
of  Gaunt  revived  the  King's  resentment  at  the 
past  action  of  this  house;  and  at  the  funeral  of 
Anne  of  Bohemia  in  1394  a  fancied  slight  roused 
Richard  to  a  burst  of  passion.  He  struck  the 
Earl  so  violently  that  the  blow  drew  blood. 
But  the  quarrel  was  patched  up,  and  the  rec- 
onciliation was  followed  by  the  elevation  of 
Bisliop  Arundel  to  the  vacant  Primacy  in  1396. 
In  the  preceding  year  Richard  liad  crossed  to 
Ireland  and  in  a  short  autumn  campaign  re- 
duced its  native  chiefs  again  to  submission. 
Fears  of  Lollard  disturbances  soon  recalled 
him,  but  these  died  at  the  King's  presence,  and 
Richard  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  marriage  which  was  to  be  the 
turning  point  of  his  reign.  His  policy  through- 
out the  recent  years  had  been  a  policy  of  peace. 
It  was  war  which  rendered  the  Crown  helpless 
before  the  Parliament,  and  peace  was  needful 
if  the  work  of  constant  progress  was  not  to  be 
undone.  But  the  short  truces,  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  which  he  had  as  yet  secured  were 
insulflcient  for  this  purpose,  tor  so  long  as  war 
might  break  out  in  the  coming  year  the  King's 
hands  were  tied.  The  impossibility  of  renounc- 
ing the  claim  to  the  French  crown  indeed  made 
a  formal  peace  impossible,  but  its  ends  might 
be  secured  by  a  lengthened  truce,  and  it  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  Richard  in  1396  wedded 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France.  The  bride  was  a  mere  child,  but  she 
brought  with  her  a  renewal  of  the  truce  for 
eight-and-twenty  years. 

The  match  was  hardly  concluded  when  the 
veil  under  which  Richard  had  shrouded  hisreal 
temper  began  to  be  dropped.  His  craving  for 
absolute  power,  such  as  he  witnessed  in  the 
Court  of  France,  was  probably  intensified  from 
this  moment  b}'  a  mental  disturbance  which 
gathered  strength  as  the  months  went  on.  As 
if  to  preclude  any  revival  of  the  war  Richard 
had  surrendered  Cherbourg  to  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  now  gave  back  Brest  to  the  Duke 
of  Britlainy.  He  was  said  to  have  pledged 
himself  at  his  wediling  to  restore  Calais  to  the 
King  of  France.  But  once  freed  from  all  dan- 
ger of  such  a  struggle  the  whole  character  of 
his  rule  seemed  to  change.  His  court  became 
as  crowded  and  profuse  as  his  grandfather's. 
Money  was  recklessly  borrowed  and  as  reckless- 
ly squandered.  The  King's  pride  became  in- 
sane, and  it  was  fed  with  dreams  of  winning 
the  Imperial  crown  through  the  deposition  of 
Wenzel  of  Bohemia.  Ttie  councilors  with 
whom  he  had  acted  since  bis  resumption  of  au- 


thority saw  themselves  powerless.  John  of 
Gaunt  indeed  still  retained  influence  over  the 
King.  It  was  the.support  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster after  his  return  from  his  Spanish  cam- 
paign which  liad  enabled  Richard  to  hold  in 
check  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  party 
that  he  led;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  young  Kins 
to  retain  this  support  was  seen  in  his  grant  of 
Acquitaine  to  his  uncle,  and  in  the  legitimation 
of  the  Beauforts,  John's  children  by  a  mistress. 
Catherine  Swinford,  whom  he  married  after 
the  death  of  his  second  wife.  The  friendship 
of  the  Duke  brought  with  it  the  adhesion  of 
one  even  more  important,  his  son  Henry,  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  As  heir  through  his  mother, 
Blanche  of  Lancaster,  to  the  estates  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Lancastrian  house,  Henry  was  the 
natural  head  of  a  constitutional  opposition,  and 
his  weight  was  increased  by  a  marriace  with 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Bohun.  He  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
SufEolk  and  De  Vere,  and  on  the  King's  re- 
sumption of  power  he  had  prudently  withdrawn 
from  the  realm  on  a  vow  of  Crusade,  had 
touched  at  Barbary,  visited  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
and  in  1390  sailed  for  Dantzig  and  taken  part 
in  a  campaign  against  the  heathen  Prussians 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Since  his  return, 
he  had  silently  followed  in  his  father's  track. 
But  the  counsels  of  John  of  Gaunt  were  hardly 
wiser  than  of  old;  Arundel  had  already  de- 
nounced his  influence  as  a  hurtful  one;  and  in 
the  events  which  were  now  to  hurry  quickly 
on,  he  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  King. 

A  new  uneasiness  was  seen  in  the  Parliament 
of  1397.  and  the  Commons  prayed  for  a  redress 
of  the  profusion  of  the  Court.  "  Richard  at  once 
seized  on  the  opportunity  for  a  struggle.  He 
declared  himself  grieved  that  his  subjects 
should  "take  on  themselves  any  ordinance  or 
governance  of  the  person  of  the  King  or  has 
hostel  or  of  any  persons  of  estate  whom  he 
might  be  pleased  to  have  in  his  company."  The 
Commons  were  at  once  overawed;  they  owned 
that  the  cognizance  of  such  matters  belonged 
wholly  to  the  King,  and  gave  up  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  the  name  of  the  member.  Sir 
Thomas  Haxey,  who  had  brought  forward  this 
article  of  their  prayer.  The  lords  pronounced 
him  a  traitor,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  clergyman  and  by  the  inter- 
po.sition  of  Archbishop  Arundel.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  once 
withdrew  from  Court,  They  stood  almost 
alone,  for  of  the  royal  house  the  Dukes  of  Lan- 
caster and  York  with  their  sons  and  Earls  of 
Derby  and  Rutland  were  now  with  the  King, 
and  the  old  coadjutor  of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of 
Nottinsrham,  was  in  high  favorwith  him.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  also  joined  them,  and  he  was 
included  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  which  was 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  three.  A  fresh 
Parliament  in  September  was  packed  with  royal 
partisans,  and  Richard  moved  boldly  to  his  end. 
The  pardons  of  the  Lords  Appellant  were  re- 
voked. Archbishop  Arundel  was  impeached 
and  banished  from  the  realm,  he  was  transferred 
by  the  Pope  to  the  See  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
the  Primacy  given  to  Roger  Walden.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel,  accused  before  the  Peers  under 
John  of  Gaunt  as  High  Steward,  was  con- 
demned and  executed  in  a  single  day.  War- 
wick, who  owned  the  truth  of  the  charge,  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  saved  from  a  trial  by  a 
sudden  death  in  his  prison  at  Calais.  A  new 
Parliament  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  opening  of 
1398  completed  the  King's  work.  In  three  days 
it  declared  null  the  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1388,  granted  to  the  King  a  subsidy 
on  wool  and  leather  for  his  life,  and  delegated 
its  authority  to  a  standing  committee  of 
eighteen  members  from  both  Houses  with 
power  to  continue  their  sittings  even  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament  and  to  "  examine 
and  determine  all  matters  and  subjects  which 
had  been  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
with  all  the  dependencies  thereof." 

In  a  single  year  the  whole  color  of  Richard's 
government  had  changed.  He  had  revenged 
himself  on  the  men  who  had  once  held  him 
down,  and  his  revenge  was  hardly  taken  before 
he  disclosed  a  plan"  of  absolute  government. 
He  had  used  the  Parliament  to  strike  down  the 
Primate  as  well  as  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
realm  and  to  give  him  a  revenue  for  life  which 
enaliled  him  to  get  rid  of  Parliament  itself,  for 
the  Permanent  Committee  which  it  named  were 
men  devoted,  as  Richard  held,  to  his  cause. 
John  of  Gaunt  was  atj  its  head,  and  the  re.sl  of 
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its  lords  were  those  who  had  backed  the  King 
in  his  blow  at  Gloucester  and  the  Arundels. 
Two  however  were  excluded.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  rewards  which  followed  Glou- 
cester's overthrow  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  been 
made  Duke  of  Hereford,  the  Earl  of  Nottiug 
ham  Duke  of  iSforfolk.  But  at  the  close  of 
1397  the  two  Dukes  charged  each  other  with 
treasonable  talk  as  they  rode  between  Brent- 
ford and  London,  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
miltee  ordered  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  a 
single  combat.  In  September  139«  the  Dukes 
entered  the  lists;  but  Richard  forbade  the 
duel,  sentenced  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  banish- 
ment for  life,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  to 
exile  for  six  years.  As  Henry  left  London  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people  weeping  for 
his  fate;  some  followed  him  even  to  the 
coast.  But  his  withdrawal  removed  the  last 
check  on  Richard's  despotism.  He  forced  from 
every  tenant  of  the  Crown  an  oath  to  recognize 
the  acts  of  his  Commiltee  as  valid,  and  to  op- 
pose any  attempts  to  alter  or  revoke  them. 
Forced  loans,  the  sale  of  charters  of  pardon  to 
Gloucester's  adherents,  the  outlawry  of  seven 
counties  at  once  on  the  plea  that  they  had  sup 
ported  his  enemies  and  must  purchase  pardon, 
a  reckless  interference  with  the  course  of  jus 
tice,  roused  into  now  life  the  old  discontent. 
Even  this  might  have  been  defied  had  not 
Richard  set  anable  and  unscrupulous  leader  at 
its  head.  Leave  had  been  given  to  Henry  of 
Lancaster  to  receive  his  father's  inheritance 
on  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1399.  But  an  ordinance  of  the  Contin- 
'Ual  Committee  annulled  this  permission  and 
Richard  seized  the  Lancastrian  estates.  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  at  once  saw  the  chance  of  deal 
ing  blow  for  blow.  He  hastened  to  Paris  and 
pressed  the  Duke  to  return  to  England,  telling 
him  how  all  men  there  looked  for  it,  "  especial- 
ly the  Londoners,  who  loved  him  a  hundred 
times  more  than  they  did  the  King."  For 
awhile  Henry  remained  buried  in  thought, 
"leaning  on  a  window  overlooking  a  garden;" 
>but  Arundel's  pressure  at  last  prevailed,  he 
made  his  way  secretly  to  Brittany,  and  with 
fifteen  knights  set  sail  from  Vaunes. 

What  had  really  decided  him  was  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  Richard's  absence  from  the 
realm.  Prom  the  opening  of  his  reign  the 
King's  attention  had  been  constantly  drawn  to 
■bis  dependent  lordship  of  Ireland.  More  than 
two  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  forced  Henry  the  Second  to 
leave  his  work  of  conquest  unfinished,  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  complete  reduction  of  the 
island  which  had  been  lost  then  had  never 
returned.  When  Henry  quitted  Ireland  in- 
deed Leinster  was  wholly  in  English  hands, 
Connaught  bowed  to  a  nominal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  English  overlordship,  and 
for  awhile  the  work  of  conquest  seemed  to 
go  steadily  on.  John  de  Courcy  penetrated 
into  Ulster  and  established  himself  at  Down-Pat- 
vick ;  and  Henry  planned  the  establishment  of  his 
youngest  son,  John,  as  Lord  of  Ireland.  But 
the  levity  of  the  young  prince,  who  mocked  the 
rude  dresse.s  of  the  native  chiel't  das  and  plucked 
them  in  insult  by  the  beard,  soon  forced  his 
father  to  recall  him;  and  in  the  continental 
struggle  which  soon  opened  on  the  Angevin 
kings  as  in  the  constitutional  struggle  within 
England  itself  which  followed  it  all  serious  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was 
forgotten.  Nothing  indeed  but  the  feuds  and 
weakness  of  the  Irish  tribeseuabled  the  advent- 
urers to  hold  the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dub 
lin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  which 
formed  what  was  thenceforth  known  as  "  the 
English  Pale."  In  all  the  history  of  Ireland  no 
event  has  proved  more  disastrous  than  this  half- 
finished  conquest.  Had  the  Irish  driven  their 
invaders  into  the  sea.  or  the  English  succeeded 
in  the  complete  reduction  of  the  island,  the 
misery  of  its  after  ages  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. A  struggle  such  as  that  in  which  Scotland 
drove  out  its  conquerors  might  have  produced 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  national  union  which 
would  have  formed  a  people  out  of  the  mass  of 
warring  clans.  A  conquest  such  as  that  in 
which  the  Normans  made  England  their  own 
would  have  spread  at  any  rate  the  law,  the 
order,  the  civilization  of  the  conquering  coun- 
try over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  con- 
quered. Unhappily  Ireland,  while  powerless 
to  effect  its  entire  deliverance,  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  assailants  partially  at  bay. 
The  country  was  broken  into  two  halves  whose 
conflict  has  never  ceased.     So  far  from  either 


giving  elements  of  civilization  or  good  govern- 
ment to  the  other,  conqueror  and  conquered 
reaped  only  degradation  from  the  ceaseless  con- 
flict. The  native  tribes  lost  whatever  tendency 
to  union  or  social  progress  bad  survived  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes.  Their  barbarism  was 
intensified  by  iheir  hatred  of  the  more  civilized 
intruders.  But  these  intruders  them.selves,  pen- 
ned within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale,  brutal- 
ized by  a  merciless  conflict,  cut  off  from  contact 
with  the  refining  influences  of  a  larger  world, 
sank  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  barbarism  about 
them:  and  the  lawlessness,  the  ferocity,  the 
narrowness  of  feudalism  broke  out  unchecked 
in  this  horde  of  adventurers  who  held  the  land 

I  by  their  sword. 

From  the  first  the  story  of  the  English  Pale 

I  was  a  story  of  degradation  and  anarchy.  It 
needed  the  stern  vengeance  of  John,  whose 
army  stormed  its  strongholds  and  drove  its 
leading  barons  into  exile,  to  preserve  even  their 
fealty  to  the  English  Crown.  John  divided  the 
Pale  into  counUes  and  ordered  the  observance 
of  English  law;  but  the  departure  of  his  army 
was  the  signal  for  a  return  of  the  disorder  he 

I  had  trampled  under  foot.  Between  English- 
men and  Irishmen  went  on  a  ceaseless  and  piti- 
less war.  Every  Irishman  without  the  Pale 
was  counted  by  the  English  settlers  an  enemy 
and  a  robber  whose  murder  found  no  cogni- 
zance or  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 
Half  the  subsistence  of  the  English  barons  was 
drawn  from  forays  across  the  border,  and  these 
forays  were  avenged  by  incursions  of  native 
marauders  which  carried  havoc  at  times  to  the 
very  walls  of  Dublin.  Within  the  Pale  itself 
the  misery  was  hardly  less.  The  English  set- 
tlers were  harried  and  oppressed  by  their  own 
baronage  as  much  as  by  the  Irish  marauders, 
while  the  feuds  of  the  English  lords  wasted 
their  strength  and  prevented  any  effective 
combination  either  for  common  conquest 
or  common  defense.  So  utter  seemed  their 
weakness  that  Robert  Bruce  saw  in  it  an 
opportunity  for  a  counter-blow  at  his  English 
assailants,  and  his  victory  at  Bannockburn  was 
followed  up  by  the  dispatch  of  a  Scotch  force 
to  Ireland  with  his  brother  Edward  at  its  head. 
A  general  rising  of  the  Irish  welcomed  this  de- 
liverer; but  the  danger  drove  the  barons  of  the 
Pale  to  a  momentary  union,  and  in  1316  their 
valor  was  proved  on  the  bloody  field  of  Athen- 
ree  by  the  slaughter  of  eleven  thousand  of  their 
foes  and  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the 
sept  of  the  O'Connors.  But  with  victory  re- 
turned the  old  anarchy  and  degradation.  The 
barons  of  the  Pale  sank  more  and  more  into 
Irish  chieftains.  The  Fitz  Maurices,  who  be- 
came Earls  of  Desmond  and  whose  vast  terri- 
tory in  Munster  was  erected  into  a  County 
Palatine,  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
natives  around  them.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  evil  was  seen  in  the  ruthless  provisions  by 
which  Edward  the  Third  strove  to  check  it  in 
his  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  The  statute  forbade 
the  adoption  of  the  Irish  language  or  name  or 
dress  by  any  man  of  English  blood;  it  enforced 
within  the  Pale  the  exclusive  use  of  English 
law,  and  made  the  use  of  the  native  or  Brehon 
law,  which  was  gaining  ground,  an  act  of  trea- 
son; it  made  treasonable  any  marriage  of  the 
Englishry  with  persons  of  Irish  race,  or  any 
adoption  of  English  children  by  Irish  foster- 
fathers. 

But  stern  as  they  were  these  provisions  proved 
fruitless  to  check  the  fusion  of  the  two  races, 
while  the  growing  independence  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Pale  threw  off  all  but  the  semblance  of 
obedience  to  the  English  government.  It  was 
this  which  stirred  Richard  to  a  serious  effort  for 
the  conquest  and  organization  of  the  island.  In 
1386  he  granted  the  "  entire  dominion  "  of  Ire- 
land with  the  title  of  its  Duke  to  Robert  de 
Vere  on  condition  of  his  carrying  out  its  utter 
reduction.  But  the  troubles  of  the  reign  soon 
recalled  De  Vere,  and  it  was  not  till  the  truce 
with  France  had  freed  his  hands  that  the  King 
again  took  up  his  projects  of  conquest.  In 
1394  he  landed  with  an  army  at  Waterford,  and 
received  the  general  submission  of  the  native 
chieftains.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  held  sul- 
lenly aloof;  and  Richard  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  island  than  the  Irish  in  turn  refused  to 
carry  out  their  promise  of  quitting  Leinster, 
and  engaged  in  a  fresh  contest  with  the  Earl  of 

1  March,  whom  the  King  bad  proclaimed  as  his 
heir  and  left  behind  him  as  his  lieutenant  in 
Ireland.  In  the  summer  of  1398  March  was 
beaten  and  slain  in  battle:  and  Richard  resolved 
to  avenge  his  cousin's  death  and  complete  the 
work  he  had  begun  by  a  fresh  invasion.     He 


felt  DO  apprehension  of  danger.  At  home  his 
triumph  seemed  complete.  The  death  of  Nor- 
folk, the  exile  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  left  the 
baronage  without  heads  for  any  rising.  He  in- 
sured, as  he  believed,  the  loyalty  of  the  greut 
houses  by  the  hostages  of  their  blood  whom  lie 
carried  with  him,  at  whose  head  was  Henry  of 
Lancaster's  son,  the  future  Henry  the  Fifth. 
The  refusal  of  the  Percies,  the  Earl  of  Norlh- 
uniberland  and  his  son  Henry  Percy  or  Hot- 
spur, to  obey  his  summons  might  have  warned 
him  that  danger  was  brewing  in  the  north. 
Richard,  however,  took  little  heed.  He  ban- 
ished the  Percies,  who  withdrew  into  Scotland; 
and  sailed  for  Ireland  at  the  end  of  May,  leav- 
ing his  uncle  the  Duke  of  York  regent  in  his 
stead. 

The  opening  of  his  campaign  was  indecisive, 
and  it  was  not  till  fresh  reinforcements  arrived 
at  Dublin  that  the  King  could  prepare  for  a 
march  into  the  heart  of  the  island.  But  while 
he  planned  the  conquest  of  Ireland  the  news 
came  that  England  was  lost.  Little  more  than 
a  month  had  passed  after  his  departure  when 
Henry  of  Lancaster  entered  the  Humber  and 
landed  at  Ravenspur.  He  came,  he  said,  to 
claim  his  heritage;  and  three  of  his  Yorkshire 
castles  at  once  threw  open  their  gates.  The 
two  great  houses  of  the  north  joined  him  at 
once.  Ralph  Neville,  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, had  married  his  half-sister;  the  Percies 
came  from  their  exile  over  the  Scottish  border. 
As  he  pushed  quickly  to  the  s'uith  all  resistance 
broke  down.  The  army  which  the  Resent 
gathered  refused  to  do  hurt  to  the  Duke;  ton- 
don  called  him  to  her  gates;  and  the  royal 
Council  could  only  march  hastily  on  Bristol  in 
the  hope  of  securing  that  port  for  the  King's 
return.  But  the  town  at  once  yielded  to  Henry's 
summons,  the  Regent  submitted  to  him,  and 
with  an  army  which  grew  at  every  step  the 
Duke  marched  upon  Cheshire,  where  Richard's 
adherents  were  gathering  in  arms  to  meet  the 
King.  Contrary  winds  had  for  awhile  kept 
Richard  ignorant  of  his  cousin's  progress,  and 
even  when  the  news  reached  him  he  was  in  a 
web  of  treachery.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
the  son  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  York,  was  be- 
side him,  and  at  his  persuasion  the  King  aban- 
doned his  first  purpose  of  returning  at  once, 
and  .sent  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  Conway  while 
he  himself  waited  to  gather  his  army  and  fleet. 
The  six  days  he  proposed  to  gather  them  in  be- 
came sixteen,  and  the  delay  proved  fatal  to  his 
cause.  As  no  news  came  of  Richard  the  Welsh- 
men who  flocked  to  Salisbury's  camp  dispersed 
on  Henry's  advance  to  Chester.  Henry  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  realm  at  the  opening  of 
August  when  Richard  at  last  sailed  from  Water- 
ford and  landed  at  Milford  Haven. 

Every  road  was  blocked,  and  the  news  that  ' 
all  was  lost  told  on  the  thirty'  thousand  men  he 
brought  with  him.  In  a  single  day  but  sis 
thousand  remained,  and  even  these  dispersed 
when  it  was  found  that  the  King  had  r  dden 
off  disguised  as  a  friar  to  join  the  force  which 
he  believed  to  be  awaiting  him  in  North  Wales 
with  Salisbury  at  its  head.  He  reached  Caer- 
narvon only  to  find  this  force  already  disbanded, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  castle  dispatched 
his  kinsmen,  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey, 
to  Chester  to  negotiate  with- Henry  of  Lan- 
caster. But  they  were  detained  there  while  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  pushed  forward  with 
a  picked  body  of  men,  and  securing  the  castles 
of  the  coast  at  last  sought  an  interview  with 
Richard  at  Conway.  The  King's  confidence 
was  still  unbroken.  He  threatened  to  raise  a 
force  of  Welshmen  and  to  put  Lancaster  to 
death.  Deserted  as  he  was  indeed,  a  King  was 
in  himself  a  power,  and  only  the  treacherous 
pledges  of  the  Earl  induced  him  to  set  aside  his 
plans  for  a  reconciliation  to  be  brought  about 
in  Parliament  and  to  move  from  Conway  on 
the  promise  of  a  conference  with  Henry  at 
Flint.  But  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  town 
than  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  Lan- 
caster's forces.  "  I  am  betrayed,"  he  cried,  as 
the  view  of  his  enemies  burst  on  him  from  the 
hill;  "there  are  pennons  and  banners  in  the 
valley."  But  it  was  too  late  for  Vetreat.  Rich- 
ard was  seized  and  brought  before  his  cousin. 
"I  am  come  before  my  time,"  said  Lancaster, 
"but  I  will  show  you  the  reason.  Your  peo- 
ple, m)'  lord,  complain  that  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  you  have  ruled  them  harshly; 
however,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to 
rule  them  better."  "  Fair  cousin,"  replied  the 
King,  "  since  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases  me  well." 
Then,  breaking  in  private  into  passionate  re- 
grets that  he  had  ever  spared  his  cousin's  life. 
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he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  a  prisoner 
along  the  road  to  Londoo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

1399—1433. 

Once  safe  in  the  Tower,  it  was  easy  to  wrest 
from  Ricbard'a  resignation  of  his  crown;  and 
this  resignation  was  solemnl}'  accepted  by  the 
Parliament  which  met  at  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber 1399.  But  the  resignation  was  confirmed 
by  a  solemn  Act  of  Deposition.  The  corona- 
tion oath  was  read,  and  a  long  impeachment 
which  slated  the  breach  of  the  promises  made 
in  it  was  followed  by  a  solemn  vote  of  both 
Houses  which  removed  Richard  from  th^  state 
and  authority  of  King.  According  to  the  strict 
rules  of  hereditary  descent  as  construed  by  the 
feudal  lawyers  by  an  assumed  analogy  with  the 
rules  which  governed  descent  of  ordinary  es- 
tates the  crown  would  now  have  passed  to  a 
house  which  had  at  an  earlier  period  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Edwards. 
The  great-grandson  of  the  Mortimer  who 
brought  about  the  deposition  of  Edward  the 
Second  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward  the 
"Third.  Thechildlessnessof  Richard  and  thedeath 
of  Edward's  second  son  without  issue  placed 
Edmuud  Mortimer,  the  son  of  the  Earl  who 
had  fallen  in  Ireland,  first  among  the  claimant.s 
of  the  Crown;  but  he  was  now  a  child  of  six 
years  old,  the  strict  rule  of  hereditary  descent 
had  never  received  any  formal  recognition  in 
the  case  of  the  Crown,  and  precedent  suggested 
a  right  of  Parliament  to  choose  in  such  a  case  a 
successor  among  anj'  other  members  of  the 
Royal  House.  Only  one  such  successor  was  iif 
fact  possible.  Rising  from  his  seat  and  cross- 
ing himself,  Henry  of  Lancaster  solemnly  chal- 
lenged the  crown,  "  as  that  I  am  descended  b}' 
right  line  of  blood  coming  from  the  good  lord 
King  Henry  the  Third,  and  through  that  right 
thatGod  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me  with  help 
of  my  kin  and  of  my  friends  to  recover  it:  the 
which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  by  de- 
fault of  eovernance  and  undoing  of  good  laws." 
Whatever  defects  such  a  claim  might  present 
■were  more  than  covered  by  the  solemn  recogni- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  two  Archbishops, 
taking  the  new  sovereign  by  the  hand,  seated 
him  upon  the  throne,  and  Henry  in  emphatic 
words  ratified  the  compact  between  himself  and 
his  people.  "Sirs,"  he  said  to  the  prelates, 
lords,  knights,  and  burgesses  gathered  round 
him,  "  I  thank  God  and  you,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  all  estates  of  the  land;  and  do  you  to 
wit  it  is  not  my  will  that  any  man  think  that 
by  way  of  conquest  I  would  disinherit  any  of 
his  heritage,  franchises,  or  other  rights  that  he 
ought  to  have,  nor  put  him  out  of  the  good  that 
he  has  and  has  had  by  the  good  laws  and  cus 
toms  of  the  realm,  except  those  per.<ons  that 
have  been  against  the  good  purpose  and  the 
common  profit  of  the  realm." 

The  deposition  of  a  king,  the  setting  aside 
of  one  claimant  and  the  elevation  of  another  to 
the  throne,  marked  the  triumph  of  the  English 
Parliament  over  the  monarchy.  The  struggle 
of  the  Edwards  against  its  gradual  advance  had 
culminated  in  the  bold  effort  of  Richard  the 
Second  to  supersede  it  by  a  commission  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown.  But  the  House  of 
Lancaster  was  precluded  by  its  very  position 
from  any  renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  by 
the  war  and  revolt  which  followed  Henry's  ac- 
cession left  him  even  more  than  the  kings  who 
had  gone  before  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates;  it 
■was  that  his  very  right  to  the  Crown  lay  in  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  highest  pretensions. 
He  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary revolution.  His  claim  to  obedience 
had  throughout  to  rest  on  a  Parliamentary  title. 
During  no  period  of  our  early  history  therefore 
wsre  the  powers  of  the  two  'Houses  so  frankly 
recognized.  The  tone  of  Henry  the  Fourth  till 
the  very  close  of  his  reign  is  that  of  humble 
compliance  in  all  but  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Parliament,  and  even  his 
imperious  successor  shrank  almost  with  timidity 
from  any  conflict  with  it.  But  the  Crown  haS 
been  bought  by  pledses  less  noble  than  this. 
Arundel  was  not  only  the  representative  of 
constitutional  rule;  he  was  also  the  represent- 
ative of  religious  persecution.  No  prelate 
had  been  so  bitter  a  foe  of  the  Lollards,  and 


the  support  which  the  Church  had  given  to  the 
recent  revolution  had  no  doubt  sprung  from  its 
belief  that  a  sovereign  whom  Arundel  placed 
on  the  throne  would  deal  pitilessly  with  the 
growing  heresy.  The  expectations  of  the  clergy 
were  soon  realized.  In  the  first  Convocation  of 
his  reign  Henry  declared  himself  the  protector 
of  the  Church  and  ordered  the  prelates  to  take 
measures  for-  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  of 
the  wandering  preachers.  His  declaration  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  Statute  of  Heresy  which  was 
passed  at  the  opening  of  liOl.  By  the  provis- 
ions of  this  infamous  Act  the  hindrances  which 
had  till  now  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the 
bi^ops  to  enforce  the  common  law  were  utterly 
taken  away.  Not  only  were  they  permitted  to 
aiTest  all  preachers  of  heresy,  all  schoolmasters 
infected  with  heretical  teaching,  all  owners  and 
writers  of  heretical  books,  and  to  imprison  them 
even  if  they  recanted  at  the  King's  pleasure, 
but  a  refusal  to  abjure  or  a  relapse  after  abjura- 
tion enabled  them  to  hand  over  the  heretic  to 
the  civil  officers,  and  by  these — so  ran  the  first 
legal  enactment  of  religious  bloodshed  which 
defiled  our  Statute-book — he  was  to  be  burned 
on  a  high  place  before  the  people.  The  statute 
was  hardlj' passed  when  William  Saul,re  became 
its  first  victim.  Sautre,  while  a  parish  priest  at 
Lynn,  had  been  cited  before  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  two  years  before  for  heresy  and  forced 
to  recant.  But  he  still  continued  to  preach 
against  the  worship  of  images,  against  pilgrim- 
ages, and  against  transuljstantiation  till  the 
Statute  of  Heresy  strengthened  Arundel's  hands. 
In  February,  1401.  Sautre  was  brought  before 
the  Primate  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  refusing 
to  recant  a  second  time  was  degraded  from  his 
orders.  He  wife  handed  to  the  secular  power, 
and  on  the  issue  of  a  royal  writ  publicly  burned. 

The  support  of  the  nobles  had  been  partlj' 
won  by  a  hope  hardly  less  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  realm,  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  strife 
with  France.  The  peace  of  Richard's  later 
years  had  sprung  not  merely  from  the  policy  of 
the  English  King,  but  from  the  madness  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France.  France  fell  into 
the  hands  of  its  king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  as  the  Duke  was  ruler  of  Flanders 
and  peace  with  England  was  a  necessity  for 
Flemish  industry,  his  policy  went  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  Richard.  His  rival,  the  King's 
brother,  Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  -n'as  the  head 
of  the  French  war-party;  and  it  was  with  the 
view  of  bringing  about  war  that  he  supported 
Henry  of  Lancaster  in  his  exile  at  the  French 
court.  Burgundy  on  the  other  hand  listened  to 
Richard's  denunciation  of  Henry  as  a  traitor, 
and  strove-to  prevent  his  departure.  But  his 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  had  to  witness  a 
revolution  which  hurled  Richard  from  the 
throne,  deprived  Isabella  of  her  crown,  and  re- 
stored to  power  the  baronial  party  of  which 
Gloucester,  the  advocate  of  war,  had  long  been 
the  head.  The  dread  of  war  was  increased  by 
a  pledge  ■n-hich  Henry  was  said  to  have  given 
at  his  coronation  that  he  would  not  only  head 
an  army  in  its  march  into  Prance  but  that  he 
would  march  further  into  France  than  ever  his 
grandfather  had  done.  The  French  Court  re- 
torted by  refusing  to  acknowledge  Henry  as 
King,  while  the  truce  concluded  with  Richard 
came  at  his  death  legally  to  an  end.  In  spite 
of  this  defiance  however  Burgundy  remained 
tiue  to  the  interests  of  Flanders,  and  Henr}' 
clung  to  a  truce  which  gave  him  time  to  estab- 
lish his  throne.  But  the  influence  of  the  bar- 
onial party  in  England  made  peace  hard  to 
keep;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  urged  on  France  to 
war;  and  the  hatred  of  the  two  peoples  broke 
through  the  policy  of  the  two  governments. 
Counf  Waleran  of  St.  Pol,  who  had  married 
Richard's  half-sister,  put  out  to  .'ea  with  a  fleet 
which  swept  the  east  coast  and  entered  the 
Channel.  Pirates  from  Brittany  and  Navarre 
soon  swarmed  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  their 
ravages  were  paid  back  bythose  of  pirates  from 
tlie  Cinque  Ports.  A  more  formidable  trouble 
broke  out  in  the  north.  The  enmity  of  France 
roused  as  of  old  the  enmity  of  Scotland;  the 
Scotch  King  Robert  the  Third  refused  to 
acknowledge  Henry,  and  Scotch  freebooters 
cruised  along  the  northern  coast. 

Attack  from  wiihout  ■n'oke  attack  from  with- 
in the  realm.  Henry  had  shown  little  taste  for 
bloodshed  in  his  conduct  of  the  revolution. 
Save  those  of  the  royal  councilors  whom  he 
found  at  Bristol  no  one  had  been  put  to  death. 
Though  a  deputation  of  lords  with  Archbishop 
Arunilel  at  its  head  pressed  to  take  Richard's 
li.'e.  he  steadily  refused,  and  kept  him  a  prison 
er  at  Pomfret.     The  judgments  agamsl  Glou- 


I  cester,  Warwick,  and  Arundel  were  reversed, 
!  but  the  lords  who  had  appealed  the  Duke  were 
only  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  dignities  which 
they  had  received  as  their  reward.     Richard's 
brother  and    nephew   by   the    half-blood,   the 
Dukes  of   Surrey  and  Exeter,  became   again 
;  Earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon.     York's  son, 
\  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  sank  once  more  into 
j  Earl  of  Rutland.     Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
]  lost  his  new  Marquisate  of  Dorset ;  Spenser  lost 
his  Earldom  of  Gloucester.     But  in  spite  of  a 
'  stormy  scene  among  the  lords  in   Parliament 
;  Henry  refused  to  exact  further  punishment;  and 
I  his  real  temper  was  seen  in  a  statute  which  for- 
bade all  such  appeals  and  left  treason  to  be  dealt 
I  with   by   ordinary   process  of    law.     But  the 
times  were  too  rough  for  mercy  such  as  this. 
Clouds  no  sooner  gathered  round  the  new  King 
!  than  the  degraded  lords  leagued  with  the  Earl 
j  of  Salisbury  and  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
to  release  Richard  and  to  murder  Henry.     Be- 
trayed by  Rutland  in  the  spring  of  1401,  and 
threatened  by  the  King's  march  from  London, 
they   fled   to   Cirencester;    but  the  town  was 
against  them,  its  burghers  killed  Kent  and  Sal- 
isbur}',  and  drove  out  the  rest.     A  terrible  re- 
tribution followed.     Lord  Spenser  and  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  were  taken  and  summarily  be- 
headed; thirty  more  conspirators  fell  into  the 
King's  hands  to  meet  the   same  fate.     They 
drew  with  them  in  their  doom   the  wretched 
prisoner  in  whose  name  thej'  had  risen.  A  great 
council  held  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
prayed  "that   if   Richard,   the   late   King,   be 
alive,  as  some  suppose  he  is,  it  be  ordained  that 
he  be  well  and  securely  guarded  for  the  safety 
of  the  states  of  the  King  and  kingdom;  but  if 
he  be  dead,  then  that  he  be  openlj'  showed  to 
the   people    that    they   may   have    knowledge 
thereof."     The  ominous  words  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  news  of  Richard's  death  in  prison. 
His  body  was  brought  to  St.  Paul's,  Henry  him- 
self with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  bearing 
the  pall;  and  the  face  was  left  uncovered  to 
meet  rumors  thai  the  prisoner  had  been  assassi- 
nated by  his  keeper.  Sir  Piers  Exion. 

In  June  Henry  marched  northward  to  end  the 
trouble  from  the  Scots.  With  their  usual  policy 
the  Scottish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Albany 
withdrew  as  the  English  crossed  the  border,  and 
looked  coolly  on  while  Henr}'  invested  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh.  The  wants  of  his  army 
forced  him  in  fact  to  raise  the  siege;  but  even 
success  would  have  been  fruitless,  for  he  was  re- 
called by  trouble  nearer  home.  Wales  was  in  full 
revolt.  "  The  country  had  been  devoted  to  Rich- 
ard; and  so  notorious  was  its  disaffection  to  the 
new  line  that  ■ndien  Henry's  son  knelt  at  his 
fatlier's  feet  to  receive  a  grant  of  the  Princi- 
pality a  shrewd  bystander  murmured,  "he 
must  conquer  it  if  he  will  have  it."  The  death 
of  the  fallen  King  only  added  to  the  Welsh  dis- 
quiet, for  in  spite  of  the  public  exhibition  of 
his  body  he  was  believed  to  be  still  alive.  Some 
held  that  he  had  escaped  to  Scotland,  and  an 
impostor  who  took  his  name  was  long  main- 
tained at  the  Scottish  Court.  In  Wales  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Chester 
Castle.  But  the  trouble  would  have  died  away 
had  it  not  been  raised  into  revolt  by  the  energy 
of  Owen  Glyndwr  or  Glendower.  Owen  was 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  last  native  Princes, 
Llewelyn-ap  Jorwerth,  and  the  lord  of  consider- 
able estates  in  Merioneth.  He  had  been  squire 
of  the  body  to  Richard  the  Second,  and  had 
clung  to  hirn  till  he  was  seized  at  Flint.  It  was 
probably  his  known  aversion  from  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  deposed  his  master  that  brought 
j  on  him  the  hostility  of  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin, 
i  the  stay  of  the  Lancastrian  cause  in  North 
!  Wales;  and  the  same  political  ground  may  have 
I  existed  for  the  refusal  of  the  Parliament  to 
listen  to  his  prayer  for  redress  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  lands  which  Grey  had  seized. 
I  But  the  refusal  was  embittered  by  words  of  in- 
jsult;  when  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  warned 
i  them  of  Owen's  power  the  lords  retorted  that 
"  they  cared  not  for  barefoot  knaves."  They 
were  soon  to  be  made  to  care.  At  the  close  of- 
1400  Owen  rose  in  revolt,  burned  the  town  of 
Ruthin,  and  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  action  at  once  changed  the  disaffection 
into  a  national  revolt.  His  raids  on  the  Marches 
and  his  capture  of  Radnor  marked  i's  impor- 
tance, and  Henry  marched  against  him  in  the 
summer  of  1401.  But  Glyndwr's  post  at  Cor- 
wen  defied  attack,  and  the  pressure  in  the  north 
forced  the  King  to  march  away  into  Scotland. 
Henry  Percy,  who  held  the  castles  of  North 
Wales  as  Constable,  was  left  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  but  Owen  met  Percy's  arrival  by  the 
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capture  of  Conway  and  the  King  was  forced  to 
hurry  fresli  forces  under  his  son  Henry  to  the 
west.  The  boy  was  too  young  as  yet  to  show 
the  military  and  political  ability  which  was  to 
find  its  first  field  in  these  Welsh  campaigns,  and 
his  presence  did  little  to  stay  the  growth  of  re 
volt.  While  Owen's  lands  were  being  harried 
Owen  was  stirring  the  people  of  Catrmarthen 
into  rebellion  and  pressing  the  siege  of  Aber- 
gabenny;  nor  could  the  presence  of  English 
troops  save  Shropshire  from  pillage.  Every- 
where the  Welshmen  rose  for  their  "  Prince;" 
the  Bards  declared  his  victories  to  have  oeen 
foretold  by  Merlin;  even  the  Welsh  scholars 
at  Oxford  left  the  University  in  a  body  and 
joined  his  standard.  The  castles  of  Ruthin, 
Hawarden,  and  Flint  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
with  his  capture  of  Conway  gave  him  command 
of  North  Wales.  The  arrival  of  help  from 
Scotland  and  the  hope  of  help  from  Prance 
gave  fresh  vigor  to  Owen's  action,  and  though 
Percy  held  his  ground  stubbornly  on  the  coast 
and  even  recovered  Conway  he  at  last  threw  up 
his  command  in  disgust.  A  fresh  inroad  of 
Henry  on  his  return  from  Scotland  again  failed 
to  bring  Owen  to  battle,  and  the  negotiations 
which  he  carried  on  during  the  followiug  win- 
ter were  a  mere  blind  to  cover  preparations  for 
a  new  attack.  So  strong  had  Glyndwr  become 
in  1403  that  in  June  he  was  able  to  face  au 
English  army  in  the  open  field  at  Brynglas  and 
to, defeat  it  with  a  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  The 
King  again  marched  to  the  border  to  revenge 
this  blow.  But  the  storms  which  met  him  as 
he  entered  the  hills,  storms  which  his  archers 
ascribed  to  the  magic  powers  of  Uwen,  ruined 
his  array,  and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  as  of 
old.  A  raid  over  the  northern  border  distracted 
the  English  forces.  A  Scottish  army  entered 
England  with  the  impostor  who  bore  Richard's 
name,  and  though  it  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Henry  Percy  in  September  at  Homildon  Hill 
the  respite  had  served  Owen  well.  He  sallied 
out  from  tke  inaccessible  fastnesses  in  which 
he  had  held  Henry  at  bay  to  win  victories 
which  were  followed  by  the  adhesion  of  all 
North  Wales  and  of  great  part  of  South  Wales 
to  his  cause. 

What  gave  life  to  these  attacks  and  conspir- 
acies was  the  hostility  of  France.  The  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  still  strong 
enough  to  prevent  any  formal  hostilities,  but 
the  war  party  was  gaining  more  and  more  the 
ascendant.  Its  head',  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had 
fanned  the  growing  flame  by  sending  a  formal 
defiance  to  Henry  the  Fourth  as  the  murderer 
of  Rifchard.  French  knights  were  among  the' 
prisoners  whom  the  Percies  took  at  Homildon 
Hill;  and  it  may  have  been  through  their  inter- 
vention that  the  Percies  themselves  were  now 
brought  into  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
France.  No  house  had  played  a  greater  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  Richard,  or  had  been  more 
richly  rewarded  by  the  new  King.  But  old 
grudges  existed  between  the  house  of  Percy 
and  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  had  been  at  bitter  variance 
with  John  of  Gaunt;  and  though  a  common 
dread  of  Richard's  enmily  had  thrown  the 
Percies  and  Henry  together  the  new  King  and 
his  powerful  subjects  were  soon  parted  again. 
Henry  had  ground  indeed  for  distrust.  The 
death  of  Richard  left  the  young  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  next  claimant  in  blood  of  the  crown, 
and  the  King  had  shown  his  sense  of  this 
danger  by  imprisoning  the  earl  and  his  sisters 
in  the  Tower.  But  this  imprisonment  made 
their  uncle.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  house;  and  Edmund  withdrew 
to  the  Welsh  Marches,  refusing  to  owu  Henry 
for  king.  The  danger  was  averted  by  the  luck 
which  threw  Sir  Edmund  as  a  captive  into  the 
hands  of  Owen  Glyndwr  in  the  battle  of 
Brynglas.  It  was  natural  that  Henry  should 
refuse  to  allow  Mortimer's  kinsmen  to  ransom 
so  formidable  an  enemy;  but  among  these  kins 
men  Henry  Percy  ranked  himself  through  his 
marriage  with  Sir  Edmund's  sister,  and  the 
refusal  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  final  breach 
with  the  King. 

Percy  had  withdrawn  from  the  Welsh  war  in 
wrath  at  the  inadequate  support  which  Henry 
gave  him:  and  his  anger  had  been  increased  by 
a  delay  in  repayment  of  the  sums  spent  by  his 
house  in  the  contest  with  Scotland,  as  well  as 
by  the  King's  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  whom  he  had  taken  pris- 
oner at  Homildon  Hill.  He  now  became  the 
center  of  a  great  conspiracy  to  place  the  Earl  of 
March  upon  the  throne.  His  father,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  his  uncle,  Thomas  Percy. 


the  Earl  of  Worcester,  joined  in  the  plot.  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer  negotiated  for  aid  from  Owen 
Glyndwr;  the  Earl  of  Douglas  threw  in  his  fort- 
unes with  the  confederates;  and  Henry  Percy 
himself  crossed  to  France  and  obtained  promises 
of  support.  The  war  party  had  now  gained  the 
upper  hand  at  the  French  court;  in  1403  prep- 
arations were  made  to  attack  Calais,  and  a 
Breton  fleet  put  lo  sea.  At  the -news  of  its 
presence  in  the  Channel  Henry  Percy  and  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  at  once  rose  in  the  north  and 
struck  across  England  to  join  Owen  Glyndwr 
in  Wales,  while  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
gathered  a  second  army  and  advanced  more 
slowly  to  their  support.  But  Glyndwr  was  aliU 
busy  with  the  siege  of  Caermarthen,  and  the 
King  by  a  hasty  mlirch  flung  himself  across  the 
road  of  the  Percies  as  they  reached  Shrewsbury. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  July  a  fierce  fight  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  force.  Henry  Percy 
was  slain  in  battle,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  taken 
and  beheaded;  while  Northumberland,  who  had 
been  delayed  by  an  army  under  his  rival  in  the 
north,  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  only  pardoned  on  his 
protestations  of  innocence.  The  quick,  hard 
blow  did  its  work.  The  young  Earl  of  March 
betrayed  the  plans  of  his  partisans  to  purchase 
pardon.  The  Breton  fleet,  which  had  defeatad 
an  English  fleet  in  the  Channel  and  made  a  de 
scent  upon  Plymouth  withdrew  to  its  harbors; 
and  though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  on  the 
point  ofcommencing  the  siege  of  Calais  the 
plans  of  an  attack  on  that  town  were  no  more 
heard  of. 

But  the  difficulty  of  Wales  remained  as  great 
as  ever.  The  discouragement  of  Owen  at  the 
failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Percies  was  re- 
moved by  the.  open  aid  of  the  French  Court.  In 
July  1404  the  French  King  in  a  formal  treaty 
owned  Glj'ndwr  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
promises  of  aid  gave  fresh  heart  to  the  insur- 
gents. What  hampered  Henry's  efforts  most  in 
meeting  this  danger  was  the  want  of  money. 
At  the  opening  of  1404  the  Parliament  grudg- 
ingly gave  a  subsidy  of  a  twentieth,  but  the 
treasury  called  for  fresh  supplies  in  October, 
and  the  wearied  Commons  fell  buck  on  their  old 
proposal  of  a  confiscation  of  Church  property. 
Under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Arundel  the 
Lords  succeeded  in  quashing  the  project  and  a 
new  subsidy  was  voted;  but  the  treasury  was 
soon  as  empty  as  before.  Treason  was  still  rife; 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  played  so  conspic- 
uous a  part  in  Richard's  day  as  Earl  of  Rutland, 
was  sent  for  awhile  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion 
of  complicity  in  an  attempt  of  his  sister  to  re- 
lease the  Earl  of  March ;  and  Glyndwr  remained 
unconquerable. 

But  fortune  was  now  beginning  to  turn.  The 
danger  from  Scotland  was  suddenly  removed. 
King  Robert  resolved  to  send  his  sou  James  for 
training  to  the  court  of  France,  but  the  boy  was 
driven  to  the  English  coast  by  a  storm  and 
Henry  refused  to  release  him.  Had  the  Scots 
been  friends,  the  King  jested,  they  would  have 
sent  James  to  him  for  education,  as  he  knew 
the  French  tongue  quite  as  well  as  King  Charles. 
Robert  died  of  grief  at  the  news,  and  Scotland 
fell  into  the  bauds  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  whose  one  aim  was  that  his  nephew 
should  remain  a  prisoner.  James  grew  up  at  the 
English  Court;  and  prisoner  though  he  was,  the 
excellence  of  his  training  was  seen  in  the  poetry 
and  intelligence  of  his  later  life.  But  with  its 
King  as  a  hostage  Scotland  was  no  louger  to  be 
dreaded  as  a  foe.  France  too  was  weakened  at 
this  moment;  for  in  1405  the  long  smoldering 
jealousy  between  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 
of  Burgundy  broke  out  at  last  into  open  strife. 
The  break  did  little  indeed  to  check  the  desul- 
torj'  hostilities  which  were  going  on.  A  Breton 
fleet'made  descents  on  Portland  and  Dartmouth. 
The  Count  of  Armagnac,  the  strongest  sup- 
porter of  Orleans  and  the  war  party,  led  troops 
against  the  frontier  of  Guienue.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  France  and  the  exhaustion  of  its  treas- 
ury prevented  any  formal  denunciation  of  the 
truce  or  declaration  of  war.  Though  Henry 
could  not  spare  a  soldier  for  Guienne  Armagnac 
did  little  hurt.  An  English  fleet  repaid  the 
ravages  of  the  Bretons  by  harrying  the  coast  of 
Britanny;  and  the  turn  of  French  politics  soon 
gave  Frenchmen  too  much  work  at  home  lo 
spar'e  men  for  work  abroad.  At  the  close  of 
1407  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  changed  the 
weak  and  fitful  strife  which  had  been  going  on 
into  a  struggle  of  the  bitterest  hate.  The  Count 
of  Armagnac  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
murdered  duke's  partisans;  and  in  their  furious 


antagonism  Armagnac  and  Burgundian  aliko 
I  sought  aid  from  the  English  King. 

But  the  fortune  which  favored  Henry  el.«e 
'  where  was  still  slow  to  turn  in  the  West.  In 
the  opening  of  1405  the  King's  son,  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  taken  the  field  against 
Glyudwr.  Young  as  he  was,  Henry  was  al 
ready  a  tried  soldier.  As  a  boy  of  thirteen  lie 
had  headed  an  incursion  into  Scotland  in  the 
year  of  his  father's  accession  to  the  ihrone.  At 
fifteen  he  fought  in  the  front  of  the  royal  army 
in  the  desperate  fight  at  Shrewsbury,  Slight 
iand  tall  in  stature  as  beseemed,  he  had  out- 
grown the  weakness  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
was  vigorous  and  swift  of  foot:  his  manneis 
v/ere  courteous,  his  air  grave  and  reserved;  and 
,  though  wild  tales  ran  of  revels  and  riots  among 
^  his  friends,  the  poets  whom  he  favored  and 
'  Lydgate,  whom  he  set  to  translate  "  the  drery 
piteous  tale  of  him  of  Tro}'  "  saw  in  him  a  youth 
;  "  both  manful  and  vertuous."  There  was  little 
time  indeed  for  mere  riot  in  a  life  so  busy  as 
Henry's,  nor  were  many  opportunities  for  self- 
indulgence  to  be  found  in  campaigns  against 
'  Glyndwr.  What  fitted  the  young  general  of 
seventeen  for  the  thankless  work  in  Wales  was 
his  stern,  immovable  will.  But  fortune  as  yet 
had  few  smiles  for  the  King  in  this  quarter,  and 
his  constant  ill-success  continued  to  wake  fresh 
troubles  within  England  itself.  The  repulse  of 
:  the  young  prince  in  a  spring  campaign  in  1405 
'  was  at  once  followed  by  a  revolt  in  the  north.^ 
The  pardon  of  Northumberland  had  left  him* 
still  a  foe;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  son  of 
Henry's  opponent,  the  banished  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk; Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  brother 
of  Richard's  counselor,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
who  had  been  beheaded  on  the  surrender  of 
Bristol.  Their  rising  in  May  might  have  proved 
a  serious  danger  had  not  the  treachery  of  Ralph 
Neville,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  still 
remained  steady  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  se- 
cured the  arrest  of  some  of  its  leaders.  Scrope 
and  Lord  Nottingham  were  beheaded,  while 
Northumberland  and  his  partisan  Lord  Bardolf 
fled  into  Scotland  and  from  thence  to  Wales. 
Succors  from  France  stirred  the  King  to  a  re- 
newed attack  upon  Glyndwr  in  November;  but 
with  the  same  ill-success.  Storms  and  want  of 
food  wrecked  the  English  army  and  forced  it 
to  retreat;  a  year  of  rest  raised  Glyndwr  to  new 
strength;  and  when  the  long  prumised  body  of 
eight  thousand  Frenchmen  joined  him  in  1407 
he  ventured  even  to  cross  the  border  and  to 
threaten  Worcester.  The  threat  was  a  vaia 
one,  and  the  Welsh  army  soon  withdrew;  but 
the  insult  gave  fresh  heart  to  Henry's  foes,  and 
in  1408  Northumberland  and  Bardolf  again  ap- 
peared in  the  North.  Their  overthrow  at 
Bramham  Moor  put  an  end  to  the  danger  from 
the  Percies;  for  Northumberland  and  Bardolf 
alike  fell  on  the  field.  But  Wales  remained  as 
defiant  as  ever.  In  1409  a  body  of  Welshmen 
poured  ravaging  into  Shropshire;  many  of  the 
English  towns  had  fallen  into  Glyndwr's  hands; 
and  some  of  the  marcher  lords  made  private 
truces  with  him. 

The  weakness  which  was  produced  by  this  ill- 
success  in  the  West  as  well  as  these  constant 
battlings  with  disaffection  within  the  realm  was 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lollards.  Lollardry 
was  far  fr6m  having  been  crushed  by  the 
Statute  of  Heresy.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  in  the  first  of  the  revolts  against 
Henry's  throne,  though  his  gory  head  was  wel- 
comed into  London  by  a  procession  of  abbots 
and  bishops  who  went  out  singing  psalms  of 
thanksgiving  to  meet  it,  only  transferred  the 
leadership  of  the  party  to  one  of  the  foremost 
warriors  of  the  time.  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  If 
we  believe  his  opponents,  and  we  have  no  in- 
formation about  him  save  from  hostile  sources, 
he  was  of  lowly  origin,  and  his  rise  must  have 
been  due  to  his  own  capacity  and  services  to  the 
Crown.  In  his  youth  he  had  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  Wyclif,  and  his  Lollardry — if  we 
may  judge  from  its  tone  in  later  years — was  a 
violent  fanaticism.  But  this  formed  no  ob- 
stacle to  his  rise  in  Richard's  reign;  his  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  that  house  made  him 
Lord  Cobham;  and  the  accession  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  to  whose  cause  he  seems  to  have 
clung  in  these  younger  days,  brought  him  fair- 
ly to  'he  front.  His  skill  in  arms  found  recog- 
nition in  hisappointment  as slieriff  of  Hereford- 
shire and  as  castellan  of  Brecknock;  and  he 
was  among  the  leaders  who  were  cliosen  iu 
later  years  for  service  in  France.  His  warlike 
renown  endeared  him  to  the  King,  and  Prince 
Henry  counted  him  among  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  servants.     The  favor  of  the  royal  house 
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was  the  more  notable  that  Oldcastle  was 
known  as  "  leader  and  captain  "  of  the  Lollards. 
His  Kentish  castle  of  Cowling  served  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sect,  and  their  preachers 
'were  openly  entertained  at  his  houses  in  Lon- 
don or  on  the  Welsh  border.  The  convocation 
of  1413  charged  him  with  being  "  the  principal 
receiver,  favorer,  protector,  and  defender  of 
them;  and  that,  tespecially  in  the  dioceses  of 
London.  Rochester,  and  Hereford,  he  has  sent 
out  the  said  Lollards  to  preach  ....  and  hath 
been  present  at  their  wicked  sermons,  griev- 
ously punishing  with  threatenings,  terror,  and 
the  power  of  the  secular  sword  such  as  did 
withstand  them,  alleging  and  affirming  among 
other  matters  that  we,  the  bishops,  had  no 
power  to  make  any  such  Constitutions  "  as  the 
Provincial  Constitutions  in  which  they  had  for 
bidden  the  preaching  of  unlicensed  preachers. 
The  bold  stand  of  Lord  Cobham  drew  fresh 
influence  from  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  Though 
the  clergy  charged  him  with  the  foulest  heresy, 
ihey  owned  that  he  shrouded  it  "  under  a  veil  of 
lioliness."  What  chiefly  moved  their  wrath 
was  that  he  "  armed  the  hands  of  laymen  for 
he  spoil  of  the  Church."  The  phrase  seems  to 
liint  that  Oldcastle  was  the  mover  in  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  Commons  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  state  by  a  confiscation  of  Church 
property.  In  1404  they  prayed  that  the  needs 
)f  the  kingdom  might  be  defrayed  by  a  con- 
Sscation  of  Church  lands,  and  though  this 
prayer  was  fiercely  met  by  Archbishop  Arim- 
iel  it  was  renewed  in  1410.  The  Commons  de- 
clared as  before  that  by  devoting  the  revenues 
jf  the  prelates  to  the  service  of  the  state,  main- 
enance  could  be  made  for  fifteen  earls,  fifteen 
aundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  squires, 
while  a  hundred  hospitals  might  be  established 
for  the  sick  and  infirm.  Such  proposals  had 
i)een  commonly  made  by  the  baronial  party 
with  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  in  for- 
ner  days  been  connected,  and  hostile  as  they 
were  to  the  Church  as  an  establishment  they 
lad  no  necessary  connection  with  any  hostility 
,0  its  doctrines.  But  a  direct  sympathy  with  i 
Lollardism  was  seen  in  the  further  proposals  of 
ie  Commons.  They  prayed  for  the  abolition 
)f  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  and  for 
I  mitigation  of  the  Statute  of  Heresy. 
But  formidable  as  the  movement  seemed  it 
ound  a  formidable  opponent.  The  steady 
nghting  of  Prince  Henry  had  at  last  met  the 
langer  from  Wales,  and  Glyndwr,  though  still 
inconquered,  saw  district  after  district  submit 
igain  to  English  rule.  From  Wales  the  Prince 
•eturned  to  bring  his  will  to  bear  on  England 
tself.  It  was  through  his  strenuous  opposition 
hat  the  proposals  of  the  Commons  in  1410 
were  rejected  by  the  Lords.  He  gave  at  the 
liame  moment  a  more  terrible  proof  of  his 
oyalty  to  the  Church  in  personally  assisting  at 
,he  burning  of  a  layman,  Thomas  Badby,  for 
i  denial  of  transubstantiation.  The  prayers  of 
•ihe  sufferer  were  taken  for  a  recantation,  and 
'.he  Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be  plucked  away. 
;3ut  when  the  offer  of  life  and  a  pension  failed 
,0  break  the  spirit  of  the  Lollard  Heorj'  piti- 
essly  bade  him  be  hurled  back  to  his  doom, 
rhe  Prince  was  now  the  virtual  ruler  of  the 
ealm.  His  father's  earlier  popularity  had  dis- 
ippeared  amidst  the  troubles  and  heavy  taxation 
)f  his  reign.  He  was  already  a  victim  to  the 
ittack  of  epilepsy  which  brought  him  to  the 
;rave;  and  in  the  opening  of  1410  the  Parlia- 
nent  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  Continual 
Douneii.  The  Council  was  appointed,  and  the 
Prince  placed  at  its  head.  His  energy  was  soon 
ieen  in  a  more  active  interposition  in  the  affairs 
)f  France.  So  oitter  had  the  hatred  grown  be- 
ween  the  Burgundian  and  Armagnac  parties 
hat  both  in  turn  appealed  again  to  England  for 
lelp.  The  Burgundian  alliance  found  favor 
vith  the  Council.  In  August,  1411,  the  Duke 
)f  Burgundy  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage 
0  the  iPrince  as  the  price  of  English  aid,  and 
'our  thousand  men  with  Lord  Cobham  among 
.heir  leaders  were  sent  to  join  his  forces  at 
Paris.  Their  help  enabled  Duke  .John  to  bring 
lis  opponents  to  battle,  at  Si.  Cloud,  and  to  win 
k  decisive  victory  in  November.  But  already 
.he  King  was  showing  himself  impatient  of  the 
Council's  control;  and  the  Parliament  signifi- 
;antly  prayed  that  ' '  as  there  had  been  a  great 
nurmur  among  your  people  that  you  have  had 
n  your  heart  a  heavy  load  against  some  of  your 
ieges  come  to  this  present  Parliament,"  they 
night  be  formally  declared  to  be  "faithful 
ieges  and  servants."  The  prayer  was  granted, 
3ut  in  spite  of  the  support  which  the  Houses 
^ye  to  the  Prince,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  reso- 


lute to  assert  his  power.  At  the  close  of  1411 
he  declared  his  will  to  stand  in  as  great  free- 
dom, prerogative,  and  franchise  as  any  of 
I  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  annulled  on 
that  ground  the  appointment  of  the  Continual 
Council. 

I  The  King's  blow  had  been  dealt  at  the  insti- 
;  gation  of  his  Queen,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  as  much  by  a  resolve  to  change  the 
outer  policy  which  the  Prince  had  adopted  as 
j  to  free  himself  from  the  Council.  The  dismis- 
sal of  the  English  troops  by  .John  of  Burgundy 
j  after  his  victory  at  St.  Cloud  had  irritated  the 
:  English  Court;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took 
advantage  of  this  turn  of  feeling  to  offer  Cath- 
.  arine,  the  French  King's  daughter,  in  marriage 
to  the  Prince,  and  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
I  all  that  England  claimed  inGuienneaud  Poitou. 
;  In  spite  of  tlie  efforts  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke 
I  of  Burgundy  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Orleans 
'  was  signed  on  these  terms  in  May,  1413.  and  a 
force  under  the  King's  second  son.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  disembarked  at  La  Hogue.'  But  the 
j  very  profusion  of  the  Orleanist  offers  threw 
j  doubt  on  their  sincerity.  The  Duke  was  only 
1  using  the  English  aid  to  put  a  pressure  on  his 
'antagonist,  and  its  landing  in  August  at  once 
I  brought  John  of  Burgundy  to  a  seeming  sub- 
I  mission.  AVhile  Clarence  penetrated  by  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine  into  tlie  Orleanois  and  a  sec- 
ond English  force  sailed  for  Calais,  both  the 
French  parties  joined  in  pledging  their  .services 
:  to  King  Charles  "  against  his  adversary  of  Eng- 
land." Before  this  union  Clarence  was  forced 
in  November  to  accept  piomise  of  pa3'ment  for 
his  men  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  to  fall 
back  on  Bordeaux.  The  failure  no  doubt  gave 
fresh  strength  to  Prince  Henry.  In  the  open- 
ing of  1412  he  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Council  and  Clarence  set  in  his  place  at  its 
head;  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  attempts  to 
renew  the  Burgundian  alliance,  and  had  striven 
in  vain  to  hinder  Clarence  from  sailing.  The 
break  grew  into  an  open  quarrel.  Letters  were 
sent  into  various  counties  refuting  the  charges 
of  the  Prince's  detractors,  and  in  September 
Henry  himself  appeared  before  his  father  with 
a  crowd  of  his  friends  and  supporters  demand- 
ing the  punishment  of  those  who  accused  him. 
The  charges  made  against  him  were  that  he 
sought  to  bring  about  the  King's  removal  from 
the  throne;  and  "  the  great  recourse  of  people 
unto  him,  of  which  his  court  was  at  all  times 
more  abundant  than  his  father's,"  gave  color  to 
the  accusation.  Henry  the  Fourth  owned  his 
belief  in  these  charges,  but  promised  to  call  a 
Parliament  for  his  son's  vindication  ^  and  the 
Parliament  met  in  the  February  of  1413.  But  a 
new  attack  of  epilepsy  had  weakened  the  King's 
strength;  and  though  galleys  were  gathered  for 
a  Crusade  which  he  had  vowed  he  was  too  weak  ; 
to  meet  the  Houses  on  their  assembly.  If  we 
may  trust  a  charge  which  was  afterwards  de- 
nied, the  King's  half-brother.  Bishop  Heniy  of  ; 
Winchester,  one  of  the  Beaufort  children  of  j 
John  of  Gaunt,  acting  in  secret  co-operation  | 
with  the  Prince,  now  brought  the  peers  to  pray  ; 
Henry  to  suffer  his  son  to  be  crowned  in  his 
stead.  The  King's  refusal  was  the  last  act  of 
a  dying  man.  Before  the  end  of  March  he 
breathed  his  last  in  the  "  Jerusalem  Chamber  " 
within  the  Abbot's  house  at  Westminster;  and 
the  Prince  obtained  the  crown  which  he  had 
sought. 

The  removal  of  Archbishop  Arundel  from  the 
Chancellorship,  which  was  given  to  Henry 
Beaufort  of  Winchester,  was  among  the  first 
acts  of  Henry  the  Fifth;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  blow  at  the  great  foe  of  the  Lollards  gave 
encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  Oldcastle.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  coronation  in 
April  to  press  liis  opinions  on  the  young  King, 
though  probably  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
plunder  of  the  Church  than  to  any  directly  re- 
ligious end.  From  the  words  of  the  clerical 
chroniclers  it  is  plain  that  Henry  had  no  mind  . 
as  yet  for  any  open  strife  with  either  party,  and 
that  he  quietly  put  the  riiatter  aside.  He  was 
in  fact  busy  with  foreign  affairs.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  recalled  from  Bordeaux,  and  a  , 
new  truce  concluded  with  France.  The  policy 
of  Henry  was  clearly  to  look  on  for  awhile  at 
the  shifting  politics  of  the  distracted  kingdom. 
Soon  after  his  accession  another  revolution  in 
Paris  gave  the  charge  of  the  mad  King  Charles, 
and  with  it  the  nominal  government  of  the 
realm,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  his  cause 
derived  fresh  strength  from  the  support  9f  the 
young  Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so 
great  a  part  in  the  history  of  France  as  Charles  j 
the  Seventh.     John  of  Burgundy  withdrew  to 


Flanders,  and  both  parties  again  sought  Henry's 
aid.     But  his  hands  were  tied  as  yet  by  trouble 
:  at    home.      Oldcjstle    was    far    from    having 
abandoned   his  projects,  discouraged   as   they 
had  been  by  his  master;  while  the  suspicionsjof 
Henry's  favor  to  the  Lollard  cause  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  roused  by   his  favor    to  the 
Lollard   leader  only  spurred  the  bold  spirit  of 
Arundel   to   energetic    action.     A    council   of 
bishops  gathered  in  the  summer  to  denounce 
Lollardy  and  at  once  called  on  Henrv  to  suffer 
Oldcastle  to  be  brought  to  justice.     The  King 
pleaded  for  delay  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so 
,  close  a  friend,  and  strove  personally  to  convince 
,  Lord  Cobham  of  his  errors.     All  however  was 
in  vain,  and  Oldcastle  withdrew  to  his  castle  of 
J  Cowling,  while  Arundel  summoned  him  before 
his  court  and  convicted  him  as  a  heretic.     His 
open  defiance  at  last  forced  the  King  to  act.  la 
September  a  body  of  royal  troops  arrested  Lord 
Cobham  and  carried  him  to  the  Tower;  but  his 
j  life  was  still  spared,  and  after  amonth's  confine- 
;  ment   his  imprisonment   was   relaxed    on   his 
promise  of  recantation.     Cobham  however  had 
now  resolved   on   open  resistance.     He   broke 
from  the  Tower  in  November,  and   from   his 
hiding-place  organized  a  vast  revolt.     At   the 
;  opening  of  1414  a  secret  order  sumnionetl  the 
j  Lollards  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  out- 
side London.     We  gather,  if  not  the  real  aims 
of  the  rising,  at  least  the  terror  it  caused,  from 
I  Henry's  statement  that  its   purpose  was   "to 
,  destroy  himself,  his  brothers,  and  several  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  lords;"  from  Cobham's 
later  declarations  it  is  probable  that  the  pretext 
,  of  the  rising  was  to  release  Richard,  whom  he 
]  asserted  to  be  still  alive,  and  to  set  him  again 
;  on  the  throne.     But  the  vigilance  of  the  young 
;  King   prevented  the  junction   of  the  Lollards 
j  within  the  city  with  their  confederates  with-  ' 
j  out,  and  these  as  they  appeared  at  the  place  of 
meeting  were  dispersed  by  the  royal  troop.s. 

The  failure  of  the  rising  only  increased  the 
rigor  of  Ihe  law.  Magistrates  were  directed 
to  arrest  all  heretics  and  hand  them  over  to 
I  the  bishops;  a  conviction  of  heresy  was  made 
I  to  entail  forfeiture  of  blood  and  estate;  and  the 
execution  of  thirty-nine  prominent  Lollards  as 
traitors  gave  terrible  earnest  of  the  King's  re- 
solve to  suppress  their  sect.  Oldcastle  escaped, 
and  for  four  years  longer  strove  to  rouse  revolt 
after  revolt.  He  was  at  last  captured  on  the 
Welsh  border  and  burned  as  a  heretic ;  but  from 
the  moment  when  his  attempt  at  revolt  was 
crushed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  the  dread  of  Lol- 
lardy was  broken  and  Henry  was  free  to  take 
a  more  energetic  course  of  polic}-  on  the  other 
side  the  sea.  He  had  already  been  silently  pre- 
paring for  action  by  conciliatory  measures,  by 
restoring  Henry  Percy's  son  to  the  Earldom  of 
Northumberland,  by  the  release  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  and  by  the  solemn  burial  of  Richard  the 
Second  at  Westminster.  The  suppression  of 
the  Lollard  revolt  was  followed  by  a  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  English  possessions 
m  France,  and  by  alliances  and  preparations  for 
war.  Burgundy  stood  aloof  in  a  sullen  neutral- 
ity, and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  now 
virtually»ruler  of  the  French  kingdom,  in  vain 
proposed  concession  after  concession.  All  nc- 
golialion  indeed  broke  down  when  Henry  for- 
mally put  forward  his  claim  on  the  crown  of 
France.  No  claim  could  have  been  more  utter- 
ly baseless,  for  the  Parliamentary  title  by  which 
the  House  of  Lancaster  held  England  could  give 
it  no  right  over  France,  and  the  strict  law  of 
hereditary  succession  which  Edward  asserted 
could  be  pleaded,  if  pleaded  at  all,  only  by  the 
House  of  Mortimer.  Not  only  the  claim  in- 
deed, but  the  very  nature  of  the  war  itself  was 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Edward  the 
Third.  Edward  had  been  forced  into  the  strug- 
gle against  his  will  by  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
France,  and  his  claim  of  the  crown  was  little  but 
an  afterthought  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Flan- 
ders. The  war  of  Henry  on  the  other  band, 
though  in  form  a  mere  renewal  of  the  earlier 
struggle  on  the  close  of  the  truce  made  by 
Richard  the  Second,  was  in  fact  an  aggression 
on  the  part  of  a  nation  tempted  by  the  helpless- 
ness of  its  opponent  and  galled  by  the  memory 
of  former  defeat.  Its  one  excuse  lay  in  the  at- 
tacks which  France  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
had  directed  against  the  Lancastrian  throne,  its 
encouragement  of  eveiy  enemy  without  and  of 
every  traitor  within.  Henry  may  fairly  have 
regarded  such  a  ceaseless  hostility,  continued 
even  through  years  of  weakness,  as  forcing  him 
in  sheer  self-defense  to  secure  his  realm  against 
the  weightier  attack  which  might  be  looked  for, 
should  France  recover  her  strength. 
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In  the  summer  of  1415  the  King  prepared  to 
sail  from  Soulhanipton,  when  a  plot  remiiided 
him  of  the  iusecurily  of  his  throne.  The  Earl 
of  March  was  faithful:  but  he  was  childless, 
and  his  claim  would  pass  at  his  death  through 
a  sister  who  had  wedded  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
a  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  her  chdd  Rich- 
ard the  Duke  who  was  U  play  so  great  a  part  in 
the'War  of  the  Roses.  It  was  to  secure  his  boy  s 
claims  that  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  seized  on  the 
King's  departure  to  conspire  with  Lord  Scrope 
and  "Sir  Thomas  Grey  to  proclaim  the  Earl  of 
March  K'lng.  The  plot  however  was  discovered 
and  the  plotters  beheaded  before  the  King 
sailed  in  August  for  the  Norman  coast.  His 
first  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Harfleur. 
Dysentery  made  havoc  in  his  ranks  during  the 
siege,  and  it  was  with  a  mere  handful  of  men 
tha^t  he  resolved  to  insult  the  enemy  by  a  daring 
march  like  that  of  Edward  upon  Calais.  The 
discord  however  on  which  he  pi-obably  reckoned 
for  security  vanished  before  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  invaders  in  the  heart  of  France; 
and  when  his  weary  and  half-starved  force 
succeeded  in  crossing"  the  Somme  it  found  sixty 
thousand  Frenchmen  encamped  on  the  field  of 
Agincourt  right  across  its  Hue  of  march.  Their 
position,  flanked  on  either  side  by  woods,  but 
with  a  front  so  narrow  that  the  dense  masses 
were  drawn  up  thirty  men  deep,  though  strong 
for  purposes  of  defense  was  ill  suited  for 
attack;  and  the  French  leaders,  warned  by  the 
expeiience  of  Cregy  and  Poitiers,  resolved  to 
await  the  English  advance.  Henry  on  the  other 
hand  had  no  choice  between  attack  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  His  troops  were  starving, 
and  the  way  to  Calais  lay  across  the  French 
army.  But  the  King's  courage  rose  with  the 
peril.  A  knight  in  his  train  wished  that  the 
thousands  of  stout  warriors  lying  idle  that 
night  in  England  had  been  standing  in  his 
ranks.  Henry  answered  with  a  burst  of  scorn. 
"I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more,"  he  re- 
plied. "It  God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be 
plain  we  owe  it  to  His  grace.  If  not,  the  fewer 
■we  are,  the  less  loss  for  England."  Starving 
and  sick  as  the)'  were,  the  handful  of  men 
•whom  he  led  shared  thelspirit  of  their  king.  As 
the  chill  rainy  night  passed  away  he  drew  up 
his  army  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  October  and 
boldly  gave  battle.  The  English  archers  bared 
their  arms  and  breasts  to  give  fair  play  to  "  the 
crooked  stick  and  the  gray  goose  wing,"  but 
for  which — as  the  rime  ran — "England  were 
but  a  fling,"  and  with  a  great  shout  sprang  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  sight  of  their  advance 
roused  the  fiery  pride  of  the  French;  the  wise 
resolve  of  their  leaders  was  forgotten,  and  the 
dense  mass  of  men-at-arms  plunged  heavily  for- 
ward through  miry  ground  on  the  English  front. 
But  at  the  first  sign  of  movement  Henry  had 
baited  his  line,  and  fixing  in  the  ground  the 
sharpened  stakes  with  which  each  man  was 
furnished  his  archers  poured  their  fatal  arrow 
flights  into  the  hostile  ranks.  The  carnage  was 
terrible,  for  though  the  desperate  charges  of  the 
French  knighthood  at  last  drove  the  English 
archers  to  the  neighboring  woods,  from  the 
skirt  of  these  woods  they  were  still  able  to 
pour  their  shot  into  the  enemy's  flanks,  while 
Henry  with  the  men-at-arms  around  him  flung 
liimself  on  the  French  line.  In  the  terrible 
struggle  which  followed  the  King  bore  oS  the 
the  palm  of  bravery;  he  was  felled  once  by  a 
blow  from  a  French  mace  and  the  crown  of  his 
helmet  was  cleft  by  Ihe  sword  of  the  Duke  of 
Alengon;  but  the  enemy  was  at  last  broken,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Fiench  was 
followed  by  the  rout  of  their  reserve.  The  tri- 
umph was  more  complete,  as  the  odds  were  even 
greater,  than  at  Cregy.  Eleven  thousand  French- 
men lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  more  than  a  bun 
dred  princes  and  great  lords  were  among  the 
fallen. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court was  small,  for  the  English  army  was  too 
exhausted  for  pursuit,  and  it  made  its  way  to 
Calais  only  to  return  to  England.  Through  1416 
the  war  was  limited  to  a  contest  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel,  till  the  increasing  bitter- 
ness of  the  strife  between  the  Bucgundians  and 
Armagnacs  and  the  consent  of  John  of  Bur- 
gundy to  conclude  an  alliance  encouraged  Henry 
to  resume  his  attempt  to  recover  Normandy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  aim  in  this  enter- 
prise— whether  it  were,  as  has  been  suggested, 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  his  house,  should  its 
power  be  broken  in  England,  or  simply  to  ac 
quire  a  command  of  the  seas— the  patience  and 
skill  with  which  his  object  was  accomplished 
raise  him  high  in  the  rank  of  military  leaders. 


Disembarking  in  July  1417  with  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Touque,  he  stormed  Caen,  received  the  surren- 
der of  Bayeux,  reduced  Alengon  and  Falaise, 
and  detaching  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester in  the  spring  of  1418  to  occupy  the  Coten- 
tin  made  himself  master  of  Avranches  and 
Domfront.  With  Lower  Normandy  wholly  in 
his  hands,  he  advanced  upon  Evreux,  captured 
Louviers,  and  seizing  Pont  de  I'Arche,  threw 
his  troops  across  the  Seine.  The  end  of  these 
masterly  movements  was  now  revealed.  Rouen 
was  at  this  time  the  largest  aud  wealthiest  of 
the  towns  of  France;  its  walls  were  defended 
by  a  powerful  artillery;  Alan  Blanchard,  a 
brave  and  resolute  patriot,  infused  the  fire  of 
his  own  temper  into  the  vast  population;  and 
the  garrison,  already  strong,  was  backed  by 
fifteen  thousand  citizens  in  arms.  But  the 
genius  of  Henry  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  had 
secured  himself  from  an  attack  on  his  rear  by 
the  reduction  of  Lower  Normandy,  his  earlier 
occupation  of  Harfleur  severed  the  town  from 
the,  sea,  and  his  conquest  of  Pont  de  I'Arche 
cut  it  off  from  relief  on  the  side  of  Paris. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  King  drew  his  lines  of 
investment  round"  the  doomed  city;  a  flotilla 
was  brought  up  from  Harfleur,  abridge  of  boats 
thrown  over  the  Seine  above  the  town,  the  deep 
trenches  of  the  besiegers  protected  by  posts,  and 
the  desperate  sallies  of  the  garrison  stubbornly 
beaten  back.  For  six  mouths  Rouen  held  reso- 
lutely out,  but  famine  told  fast  oil  the  vast 
throng  of  country  folk  who  had  taken  refuge 
within  its  walls.  Twelve  thousand  of  these 
were  at  last  thrust  out  of  the  city  gates,  but  the 
cold  policy  of  the  conqueror  refused  them  pas- 
sage, and  they  perished  between  the  trenches 
and  the  walls.  In  the  hour  of  their  agony 
women  gave  birth  to  infants,  but  even  the  new- 
born babes  which  were  drawn  up  in  baskets  to 
receive  baptism  were  lowered  again  to  die  on 
their  mothers'  breasts.  It  was  little  better  with- 
in the  town  itself.  As  winter  drew  on  one-half 
of  the  population  wasted  away.  "War,"  said 
the  terrible  King,  "has three  handmaidens  ever 
waiting  on  her.  Fire,  Blood,  and  Famine,  and  I 
have  chosen  the  meekest  maid  of  the  three." 
But  his  demand  of  unconditional  surrender 
nerved  the  citizens  to  a  resolve  of  despair;  they 
determined  to  fire  the  city  and  fling  themseves 
in  a  mass  on  the  English  lines;  and  Henry, 
fearful  lest  his  prize  should  escape  him  at  the 
last,  was  driven  to  offer  terms.  Those  who  re- 
jected a  foreign  yoke  were  suffered  to  leave  the 
city,  but  his  vengeance  reserved  its  victim  in 
Alan  Blanchard,  and  the  brave  patriot  was  at 
Henry's  orders  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

A  few  sieges  completed  the  reduction  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  King's  designs  were  still  limited 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  province ;  and  pausing 
in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  strove  to  win  its 
loyalty  by  a  remission  of  taxation  and  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  to  seal  its  possession  by  a 
formal  peace  with  the  French  Crown.  "The 
conferences  however  which  were  held  for  this 
purpose  at  Pontoise  in  1419  failed  through  the 
temporary  reconciliation  of  the  French  factions, 
while  the  length  and  expense  of  the  war  began 
to  rouse  remonstrance  and  discontent  at  home. 
The  King's  difficulties  were  at  their  height  when 
the  assassination  of  John  of  Burgundy  at  Mon- 
tereau  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Dauphin  with 
whom  he  had  come  to  hold  conference  i-eUindled 
the  fires  of  civil  strife.  The  whole  Burgundian 
party  with  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
the  Good,  at  its  head,  flung  itself  in  a  wild  thirst 
for  revenge  into  Henry's  hands.  The  mad  King, 
Charles  the  Sixth,  wiih  his  Queen  and  daugh- 
ters were  in  Philip's  power;  and  in  his  resolve 
to  exclude  the  Dauphin  from  the  throne  the 
Duke  stooped  to  buy  English  aid  by  giving 
Catharine,  the  eldest  of  the  French  princesses, 
in  marriage  to  Henry,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
Regency  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  recog- 
nizing his  succession  to  the  crown  at  that  sov- 
ereign's death.  A  treaty  which  embodied  these 
terras  was  solemnly  ratified  by  Charles  himself 
in  a  conference  at  Troyes  in  May  1420;  and 
Henrj',  who  in  his  new  capacity  of  Regent  un- 
dertook to  conquer  in  the  name  of  his  father-in- 
law  the  territory  held  by  the  Dauphin,  reduced 
the  towns  of  the  Upper  Seine  and  at  Christmas 
entered  Paris  in  triumph  side  by  side  with  the 
King.  The  States-General  of  the  realm  were 
solemnly  convened  to  the  capital ;  and  strange  as 
the  provisiogs  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  must  have 
seemed  they  were  confirmed  without  a  murmur. 
Henry  was  formally  recognized  as  the  future 
sovereign  of  France.     A  defeat  of  his  brother 


Clarence  at  Bauge  in  Anjou  in  the  spring  of 
1421  called  him  back  to  the  war.  His  re  ap- 
pearance in  the  field  was  marked  by  the  capture 
of  Dreux,  and  a  repulse  before  Orleans  was  re- 
deemed in  the  summer  of  1422  by  his  success  in 
the  long  and  obstinate  siege  of  Mcaux.  At  no 
time  had  the  fortunes  of  Henry  reached  a  higher 
pitch  than  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  the  touch 
of  death.  In  the  month  which  followed  the  sur- 
render of  Meaux  he  fell  ill  at  Corbeuil;  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  the  phy- 
sicians; and  at  the  close  of  August,  with  a 
strangely  characteristic  regret  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
great  conqueror  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

1422—1461. 

At  the  moment  when  death  so  suddenly  staid  1 
his  course  the  greatness  of  Henry  the  Fiftli, 
had  reached  its  highest  point.  In  England  his 
victories  had  hushed  the  last  murmurs  of  dis- 
affection. The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridee,  the  childhood  of  his  son,  removed  all 
danger  from  the  claims  of  the  house  of  York. 
The  ruin  of  Lord  Cobham,  the  formal  condem- 
nation  of  Wyclif's  doctrines  in  the  Council  of 
Constance,  broke  the  political  and  the  religious 
strength  of  LoUardry.  Henry  had  won  the 
Church  by  his  orthodoxy,  the  nobles  by  his 
warlike  prowess,  the  whole  people  by  his  re- 
vival of  the  glories  of  Cregy  and  Poitiers.  In 
France  his  cool  policy  had  transformed  him 
from  a  foreign  conqueror  into  a  legal  heir  to 
the  crown.  The  King  was  in  his  hands,  the 
Queen  devoted  to  his  cause,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  his  ally,  his  title  of  Regent  and  of  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  rested  on  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Although 
.southern  Prance  still  clung  to  the  Dauphin,  the 
progress  of  Henry  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
death  promised  a  speedy  mastery  of  the  whole 
country.  His  European  position  was  a  com- 
manding one.  Lord  of  the  two  great  western 
kingdoms,  he  was  linked  by  close  ties  of  blood 
with  the  royal  lines  of  Portugal  and  Castille; 
and  his  restless  activity  showed  itself  in  his 
efforts  to  procure  the  adoption  of  his  brother 
John  as  her  successor  by  the  Queen  of  Naples 
and  in  the  marriage  of  a  younger  brother, 
Humphrey,  with  Jacqueline,  the  Countess  of 
Holland  and  Hainault.  Dreams  of  a  vaster  en- 
terprise filled  the  soul  of  the  great  conqueror 
himself;  he  loved  to  read  the  story  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  cherished  the  hope  of  a  cru- 
sade which  should  beat  back  the  Ottoman  and 
again  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  heathen  hands. 
Such  a  crusade  might  still  have  saved  Constan- 
tinople, and  averted  from  Europe  the  danger 
which  threatened  it  through  the  century  that 
followed  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city.  Nor  was 
the  enterprise  a  dream  in  the  hands  of  the  cool, 
practical  warrior  and  ruler  of  whom  a  contem- 
porary could  say  "  he  transacts  all  his  affairs 
himself,  he  considers  well  before  he  undertakes 
them,  he  never  does  anything  fruitlessly.  " 

But  the  hopes  of  far  off  conquests  found  a 
sudden  close  iu  Henry's  death.  His  son,  Henry 
the  Sixth  of  England,  was  a  child  of  but  nine 
months  old :  and  though  he  was  peacefully  rec- 
oscnized  as  King  in  his  English  realm  and  as 
heir  to  the  throne  in  the  realm  of  France  his  po- 
sition was  a  very  different  one  from  his  father's. 
The  death  of  King  Charles  indeed,  two  months 
after  that  of  his  son-in-law,  did  little  to  weaken 
it;  and  at  first  nothing  seemed  lost.  The 
Dauphin  at  once  proclaimed  himself  Charles 
the  Seventh  of  France:  but  Henry  was  owned 
as  Sovereign  over  the  whole  territory  which 
Charles  had  actually  ruled ;  and  the  incursions 
which  the  partisans  of  Charles,  now  reinforced 
by  Lombard  soldiers  from  the  Milanese  and  by 
four  thousand  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
made  with  fresh  vigor  across  the  Loire  were 
easily  repulsed  by  Duke  John  of  Bedford,  the 
late  "King's  brother,  who  had  been  named  in 
his  will  Regent  of  France.  In  genius  for  war 
as  in  political  capacity  John  was  hardly  inferior 
to  Henry  himself.  Drawing  closer  his  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  marriage  with 
that  prince's  sister,  and  holding  that  of  Brittany 
by  a  patient  diplomacy,  he  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Northern  France,  secured  his  commu- 
nications -with  Normandy  by  the  capture  of 
Meulan,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  line  of 
the  Yonne  by  a  victory  near  Auxerre.  In  1424 
the  Constable  of  Buchan  pushed  from  the  Loire 
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to  the  very  borders  of  Normandy  to  arrest  his 
progress,  and  attacked  the  English  army  at 
Verneuil.  But  a  repulse  hardly  less  disastrous 
than  that  of  Agincourt  left  a  tliird  of  the  French 
knighthood  on  the  field:  and  the  Regent  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  Loire  for  a  final  struggle 
with  •'  the  King  of  Bourges  "  as  the  English  in 
mockery  called  Charles  the  Seventh  when  his 
career  of  victory  was  broken  by  troubles  at 
home. 

In  England  the  Lancastrian  throne  was  still 
ioo  newly  established  to  remain  unshaken  by 
the  succession  of  a  child  of  nine  months  old. 
Nor  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  whom 
the  late  King's  will  named  as  Regent  of  the 
realm,  a  man  of  the  same  noble  temper  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Intellectually  the  figure  of 
Humphrey  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  for  he  is 
the  first  Englishman  in  whom  we  can  trace  the 
faint  influence  of  that  revival  of  knowledge 
■which  was  to  brmg  about  the  coming  renas 
cence  of  tlie  western  world.  Humphrey  was 
not  merely  a  patron  of  poets  and  men  of  letters, 
of  Lydgate  and  William  of  Worcester  and  Ab- 
bot Whethamstede  of  St.  Alban's,.as  his  brother 
and  other  princes  of  the  day  had  been,  but  his 
patronage  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  learning  itself.  He  was  a 
zealous  collector  of  books  and  was  able  to 
bequeath  to  the  University  of  Oxford  a  library 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  volumes.  A  gift  of 
books  indeed  was  a  passport  to  his  favor,  and 
before  the  title  of  each  volume  he  possessed  the 
Duke  wrote  words  which  expressed  his  love  of 
them,  "moun  bien  mondain,"  "my  worldly 
goods!"  Lydgate  tells  U5  how  "  notwithstand- 
ing his  state  and  dignyte  his  corage  never 
doth  appalle  to  studie  in  bnoks'of  anliquitie." 
His  studies  drew  him  to  the  revival  of 
classic  learning  which  was  becoming  a  pas- 
sion across  the  Alps.  One  wandering  scholar 
from  Forli,  who  took  the  pompous  name  of 
Titus  Livius  and  who  wrote  at  his  re- 
quest the  biography  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Humphrey  made  his  court  poet  and  orator. 
The  Duke  probably  aided  Poggio  Braccioliui  in 
his  search  for  classical  manuscripts  when  he 
visited  England  in  1420.  Leonardo  Aretino, 
one  of  the  scholars  who  gathered  about  Cosmo 
de  Medici,  dedicated  to  him  a  translation  of  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  when  another  Italian 
scholar  sent  him  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of 
Plato's  Republic  the  t)nke  wrote  to  beg  him  to 
send  the  rest.  But  with  its  love  of  learning 
Humphrey  combined  the  restlessness,  the  im- 
morality, "the  selfish,  boundless  ambition  which 
characterized  the  age  of  the  Renascence.  His 
life  was  sullied  by  sensual  excess*,  his  greed  of 
power  shook  his  nephew's  throne.  So  utterly 
■was  he  already  distrusted  that  the  late  King's 
nomination  of  him  as  Regent  was  set  aside  by 
the  royal  Council  and  he  was  suffered  only  to 
preside  at  its  deliberations  with  the  nominal 
title  of  Protector  during  Bedford's  abseuce. 
The  real  direction  of  afEairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  his  mistress  Catharine  Swynford. 

Two  years  of  useless  opposition  disgusted 
the  Duke  with  this  nominal  Protectorship,  and 
in  1424  he  left  the  realm  to  push  his  fortunes  in 
the  Netherlands.  Jacqueline,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William,  Count  of  Holland  and 
Hainault,  had  originally  wedded  John,  Duke 
of  Brabant:  but  after  a  few  years  of  strife  she 
had  procured  a  divorce  from  one  of  the  three 
claimants  who  now  disputed  the  Papacy,  and 
at  the  close  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  reign  she  had 
sought  shelter  in  England.  At  his  brother's 
death  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  avowed  his  mar- 
riage with  her  and  adopted  her  claims  as  his 
own.  To  support  them  in  arms  however  was 
to  alienate  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  was  al- 
ready looking  forward  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
childless  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Brabant;  and  as 
the  alliance  with  Burgundy  was  the  main 
strength  of  the  English  cause  in  France,  neither 
Bedford,  who  had  shown  his  sense  of  its  value 
by  a  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister,  nor  the 
English  council  were  likely  to  support  measures 
■which  would  imperil  or  weaken  it.  Such  con- 
siderations however  had  little  weight  with 
Humphrey;  and  in  October  1424  he  set  sail  for 
Calais  without  their  knowledge  with  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men.  In  a  few  months  he  suc- 
ceeded in  restoriAg  Hainault  to  Jacqueline, 
and  Philip  at  once  grew  lukewarm  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  English  cause.  Though  Bed- 
ford's efforts  prevented  any  final  break,  the 
Duke  withdrew  his  forces  from  France  to  aid 


John  of  Brabant  in  the  recovery  of  Hainault  ary  1429  a  mere  detachment  of  archers  under 
and  Holland.  Gloucester  challenged  Philip  to  |  Sir  John  Fastolfe  repulsed  a  whole  army  in 
decide  their  claims  by  single  combat.  But  the  |  what  was  called  "  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings  " 
enterprise  was  abandoned  as  hastily  as  it  had  :  from  the  convoy  of  provisions  wliirh  the  victors 


been  begun.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  al 
ready  disgusted  with  Jacqueline  and  enamored 
of  a  lady  in  her  suite,  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Cobbam;  and  in  the  summer  of  1425  he 
suddenly  returned  with  her  to  England,  and  left 
his  wife  to  defend  herself  as  she  might. 

What  really  called  him  back  was  more  than 
his  passion  for  Eleanor  Cobham  or  the  natural 
versatility  of  his  temper;  it  was  the  advance  of 
a  rival  in  England  to  further  power  over  the 
realm.  This  was  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  bishop  had  already 
played  a  leading  political  part.  He  ■nas charged 
witli  having  spurred  HeBry  the  Fifth  to  the 
ambitious  demands  of  power  which  he  made 
during  his  father's  life-time;  he  became  chan 
cellor  on  his  accession  :  and  at  his  death  the  king 
left  him  guardian  of  the  person  of  his  boy.  He 
looked  on  Gloucester's  ambition  as  a  danger  to 
his  charge,  withstood  his  recognition  as  Regent, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Council  that 
reduced  his  office  of  Protector  to  a  name.  The 
Duke's  abseuce  in  Hainault  gave  fresh  strength 
to  his  opponent:  and  the  nomination  of  the 
Bishop  to  the  Chancellorship  marked  him  out  as 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  realm.  On  the  news  of 
this  appointment  Gloucester  hurried  back  to  ac- 
cept what  he  looked  on  as  a  challenge  to  open 
strife.  The  Londoners  rose  in  his  name  to  at- 
tack Beaufort's  palace  in  Souihwark,  and  at  the 
close  of  143.5  Bedford  had  to  quit  his  work  in 
France  to  appease  the  strife.  In  the  following 
year  Gloucester  laid  a  formal  bill  of  accusation 
against  the  bishop  before  the  Parliament,  but 
t^  rejection  forced  him  to  a  show  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  Bedford  was  able  to  return  to  France. 
Hardh'  was  he  gone  however  when  the  quarrel 
besrau'anew.  Humphrey  found  a  fresh  ■n'eapon 
against  Beaufort  in  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity 
of  a  Cardinal  and  of  a  Papal  Legate  in  England'; 
and  the  jealousy  which  this^step  aroused  drove 
the  Bishop  to  withdraw  foV  awhile  from  the 
Council  and  to  give  place  to  his  unscrupulous 
opponent. 

Beaufort  possessed  an  administrative  ability, 
the  loss  of  which  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  strug- 
gling Regent  over  sea,  where  Humphrey's  rest- 
less ambition  had  already  paralyzed  Bedford's 
efforts.  Much  of  his  strength  rested  on  his  Bur- 
gundian  ally,  and  the  force  of  Burgundy  was 
drawn  to  other  quarters.  Though  Hainault  had 
been  easily  won  back  on  Gloucester's  retreat 
and  Jacqueline  taken  prisoner,  her  escape  from 
prison  enabled  her  to  hold  Holland  for  three 
years  against  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
and  after  his  death  against  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  domin- 
ions. The  political  strife  in  England  itself  was 
still  more  fatal  in  diverting  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  ■n'hich  were  needful  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  To  maintain  even  the 
handful  of  forces  left  to  him  Bedford  was  driven 
to  have  recourse  to  mere  forays  which  did  little 
but  increase  the  general  misery.  The  north  of 
France  indeed  was  being  fast  reduced  to  a 
desert  by.  the  bands  of  marauders  which  trav- 
ersed it.  The  husbandmen  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  towns  till  these  in  fear  of  famine  shut  their 
gates  against  them.  Then  in  their  despair  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  woods  and  became 
brigands  in  their  turn.  So  terrible  was  the  de- 
vastation that  two  hostile  bodies  of  troops  failed 
at  one  time  even  to  find  one  another  in  the  des- 
olate Beauce.  Misery  and  disease  killed  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  in  Paris  alone.  At  last 
the  cessation  of  the  war  in  Holland  and  the  tem- 
porary lull  of  strife  in  England  enabled  the  Re- 
gent to  take  up  aeain  his  long  interrupted  ad- 
vance upon  the  South.  Orleans  was  the  key  to 
the  Loire;  and  its  reduction  would  throw  open 
Bourges  where  Charles  held  his  court.  Bed- 
ford's resources  indeed  were  still  inadequate  for 
such  a  siege;  and  though  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  England  under  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  enabled  him  to  invest  it  in  October 
1428  with  ten  thousand  men,  the  fact  that  so 
small  a  force  could  undertake  the  siege  of  such 
a  town  as  Orleans  shows  at  once  the  exhaustion 
of  England  and  the  terror  which  still  hung  over 
France.  As  the  siege  went  on  however  even 
these  numbers  ■were  reduced.  A  new  fit  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
brought  about  a  recall  of  his  soldiers  from  the 
siege,  and  after  their  -B'ithdrawal  only  three 
thousand  Englishmen  remained  in  the  trenches. 
But  the  long  series  of  English  victories  had  so 


brought  in  triumph  into  the  camp  liefore  Or- 
leans. Though  the  town  swarmed  with  men- 
at-arms  not  a  siugle  sally  was  ventured  on 
through  the  six  mouths'  siege,  and  Charles  the- 
Seventh  did  nothing  for  its  aid  but  shut  himself 
up  in  Chinon  aud  weep  helplessly. 

But  the  success  of  this  liandful  of  besiegers 
rested  wholly  on  the  spell  of  terror  which  had 
been  cast  over  France,  and  at  tliis  mdment  the 
appearance  of  a  peasant  maiden  broke  the  spell. 
Jeanne  Dare  was  the  child  of  a  hiborer  of  Dom- 
remy,  a  little  village  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine  and 
Champagne.  Just  without  the  cottage  where 
she  was  born  began  the  great  woods  of  the 
Vosges,  where  the  children  of  Domiemy  drank 
in  poetry  and  legend  from  fairy  ring  and 
haunted  well,  hung  their  flower  garlands  on 
the  sacred  trees,  aud  sang  songs  to  the  "good 
people"  who  might  noi  drink  of  tlie  fountain 
because  of  their  sins.  Jeanne  loved  the  forest : 
its  birds  and  beasts  came  lovingly  to  her  at  her 
childish  call.  But  at  home  men  saw  notliing  in 
her  but  "  a  good  girl,  simple  and  pleasant  iu 
her  ways,"  spinning  and  se«  ing  by  her  mother's 
side  while  the  other  girls  wtui  to  the  fields, 
tender  to  I  he  poor  and  sick,  fonri  of  church, 
and  listening  to  the  church-hell  with  a  dreamy 
passion  of  delight  which  never  left  her.  This 
I  quiet  life  was  broken  by  the  storm  of  war  as  it 
'  at  last  came  home  to  Domremy.  As  the  out- 
casts and  wouuded  passed  bj'  the  little  village 
the  young  peasant  girl  gave  them  her  bed  and 
nursed  them  in  their  sickness.  Her  whole  nat- 
ure summed  itself  up  in  one  absorbing  passion: 
she  "had  pity,"  to  use  the  phrase  forever  on 
her  lip,  "for  the  fair  realm  of  France."  As 
her  passion  grew  she  recalled  old  prophecies 
that  a  maid  from  the  Lorraine  border  should 
save  the  land;  she  saw  visions;  St  Michael  ap- 
peared to  her  in  a  flood  of  blinding  light,  and 
bade  her  go  to  the  help  of  the  King  ancl  restore 
to  him  his  realm.  "Messire,"  answered  the 
girl,  "I  am  but  a  poor  maiden;  I  know  not 
how  to  ride  to  the  wars,  or  to  lead  men-at- 
arms."  The  archangel  returned  to  give  her 
courage,  and  to  tell  her  of  "the  pit}'"  that 
there  was  in  heaven  for  the  fair  realm  of 
France.  The  girl  wept  and  longed  that  the 
angels  who  appeared  to  her  would  carr}'  her 
away,  but  her  mission  was  clear.  It  was  in 
vain  that  her  father  when  he  heard  her  purpose 
swore  to  drown  her  ere  she  should  go  to  the 
field  with  men-at-arms.  It  was  iu  vain  that  the 
priest,  the  wise  people  of  the  village,  the  cap- 
tain of  Vaucouleurs,  doubted  and  refused  to 
aid  her.  "  I  must  go  to  the  King,"  persisted 
the  peasant  girl,  "even  if  I  wear  my  limbs  to 
the  very  knees."  "1  had  far  rather  rest  and 
spin  by  my  mother's  side,"  she  pleaded  with  a 
touching  pathos,  "  for  this  is  no  work  of  my 
choosing,  but  I  must  go  and  do  it.  for  mj'  Lord 
wills  it.""  "  And  who,'' they  asked,  "is  your 
Lord?"  "He  is  God."  Words  such  as  these 
touched  the  rough  captain  at  last:  he  took 
Jeanne  by  the  hand  and  swore  to  lead  her  to 
the  King.  She  reached  Chinon  in  the  opening 
of  March,  but  here  too  she  found  hesitation 
and  doubt.  The  theologians  proved  from  their 
books  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  her. 
"  There  is  more  in  God's  book  than  in  yours," 
.Jeanne  answered  simply.  At  last  Cliarles  him- 
self received  her  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of 
nobles  and  soldiers.  "Gentle  Dauphin,"  said 
the  girl,  "  my  name  is  Jeanne  the  Maid.  The 
Heavenly  King  sends  me  to  tell  you  tliat  you 
shall  be  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  town  of 
Rlieims,  and  you  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Heavenlv  King  who  is  the  King  of  France." 

Orleans  had  already  been  driven  by  the  fam- 
ine to  offers  of  surrender  when  Jeanne  appeared 
in  the  French  court,  and  a  force  was  gathering 
under  the  Count  of  Dunois  at  Blois  for  a  final 
effort  at  its  relief.  It  was  at  the  head  of  this 
force  that  Jeanne  placed  herself.  The  girl 
was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  tall,  finely  formed, 
with  all  the  vigor  and  activity  of  her  peasant 
rearing,  able  to  stay  from  dawn  to  nightfall 
on  horseback  without  meat  or  drink.  As  she 
mounted  her  charger,  clad  in  white  armor  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  great  white  banner  stud- 
ded with  fleurde-lys  waving  over  her  l)ei\d,  she 
seemed  "  a  thing  wholly  divine,  whether  to  see 
or  hear."  'The  ten  thousand  men-at-arms  who 
followed  her  from  Blois,  rough  plunderers 
whose  only  prayer  was  that  of  La  Hire,  "  Sire 


demoralized  the  French  soldiery  that  in  Febru     Dieu,  I  pray  you  do  for  La  Hire  what  La  Hire 
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would  do  for  you,  were  you  captain  at-an:v.s 
and  he  God,"  left  off  their  oaths  and  foul  living 
at  lier  word  and  gathered  round  the  altars  ou 
Iheir  march.  Her  shrewd  peasant  humor  helped 
her  to  manage  the  wild  soldiery,  and  her  fol- 
lowers laughed  over  their  camp-fires  at  an  old 
■  warrior  who  had  been  so  puzzled  by  her  pro 
hibition  of  oaths  that  she  suffered  him  still  to 
swear  by  his  baton.  For  in  the  midst  of  her 
enthusiasm  her  good  sense  never  left  her.  The 
people  crowded  round  her  as  she  rode  along, 
praying  her  to  work  miracles,  and  bringing 
crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blest  by  her  touch, 
"  Touch  them  yourself,"  she  said  to  an  old 
Dame  Margaret;  "your  touch  will  be  just  as 
good  as  mine."  But  her  faith  in  her  mission 
remained  as  firm  as  ever.  "The  Maid  prays 
and  requires  you,"  she  wrote  to  Bedford,  "to 
work  no  more  distraction  in  France  but  to  come 
in  her  companj'  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
from  the  Turk."  "  I  bring  you,"  she  told  Du- 
nois  when  he  sallied  out  of  Orleans  to  meet  her 
after  her  two  days'  march  from  Blois,  "  I  bring 
you  the  best  aiii  ever  sent  to  any  one,  the  aid 
of  the  liing  of  Heaven."  The  besiegers  looked 
on  overawed  as  she  entered  Orleans  and,  riding 
round  the  walls  bade  the  people  shake  off  their 
fear  of  the  forts  which  surrounded  them.  Her 
enthusiasm  drove  the  hesitating  generals  to  en- 
gage the  handful  of  besiegers,  and  the  enor- 
mous disproportion  of  forces  at  once  made  it- 
self felt.  Fort  after  fort  was  taken  till  only 
the  stronges*.  remained,  and  then  the  council 
cil  of  war  resolved  to  adjourn  the  attack.  "  You 
have  taken  your  counsel,"  replied  Jeanne,  "  and 
I  take  mine."  Placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  men-at-arms,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  led  them  against  the  fort. 
Few  as  they  were,  the  English  fought  desper- 
ately, and  the  Maid,,  who  had  fallen  wounded 
while  endeavoring  to  scale  its  walls,  was  borne 
into  a  vineyard,  while  Duuois  sounded  the  re 
treat.  "  Wait  awhile!"  the  girl  imperiously 
pleaded,  "  eat  and  drink!  so  soon  as  my  stand- 
ard touches  the  wall  you  shall  enter  the  fort." 
It  touched,  and  the  assailants  burst  in.  On 
the  next  day  the  siege  was  abondoned,  and  on 
the  eighth  of  May  the  force  which  had  con- 
ducted it  withdrew  in  good  order  to  the  north. 

In  the  midst  of  her  triumph  Jeanne  still  re- 
mained the  pure,  tender  hearted  peasant  girl  of 
the  Vosges.  Her  first  visit  as  she  entered  Or 
leans  was  to  the  great  church,  and  there,  as  she 
knelt  at  mass,  she  wept  in  such  a  passion  of 
devotion  that  "all  the  people  wept  with  her." 
Her  tears  burst  forth  afresh  at  her  first  sight  of 
bloodshed  and  of  the  corpses  strewn  over  the 
battle-field.  She  grew  frightened  at  her  first 
wound,  and  only  threw  off  the  touch  of  wom- 
anly I'ear  when  she  heard  the  signal  for  retreat. 
Yet  more  womanly  was  the  purity  with  which 
she  passed  through  the  brutal  warriors  of  a 
media'val  camp.  It  was  her  care  for  her  honor 
that  led  her  to  clothe  herself  in  a  soldier's  dress. 
She  wept  hot  tears  when  told  of  the  foul  taunts 
of  the  English,  and  called  passionately  on  God 
to  witness  her  chastity.  "Yield  thee,  yield 
thee,  Glasdale,"  she  cried  to  the  English  war- 
rior whose  insults  had  been  foulest,  as  he  fell 
wounded  at  her  feet,  "you  called  me  harlot!  I 
have  great  pity  on  your  soul."  But  all  thought 
of  herself  was  lost  in  the  thought  of  her  mis 
sion.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  generals 
strove  to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Jeanne  was 
resolute  to  complete  her  task,  and  while 
the  English  remained  panic-stricken  around 
Paris  she  brought  Charles  to  march  upon 
Rheims,  the  old  crowning-place  of  the  Kings 
of  France.  Troyes  and  Chalons  submitted  as 
she  reached  them,  Rheims  drove  out  the  En- 
glish garrison  and  threw  open  her  gates  to  the 
king. 

With  his  coronation  the  Maid  felt  her  errand 
to  be  over.  "O  gentle  King,  the  pleasure  of 
God  is  done,"  she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Charles  and  asked  leave  to  go 
home.  "Would  it  were  His  good  will,"  she 
pleaded  with  the  ArchbLshop  as  he  forced  her 
to  remain,  "  that  I  might  go  and  keep  sheep 
once  more  with  my  sisters  and  my  brgthcrs: 
they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me  again!"  But 
the  policy  of  the  French  Court  detained  her 
while  the  cities  of  the  North  of  France  opened 
their  gates  to  the  newl3'-consecrated  King.  Bed- 
ford however,  who  had  been  left  without  money 
or  men,  had  now  received  reinforcements. 
Excluded  as  Cardinal  Beaufort  had  been  from 
the  Council  by  Gloucester  s  intrigues,  he  poured 
his  wealth  without  stint  into  the  exhausted 
treasury  till  his  loans  to  the  Crown  reached  the 
sum  of  half  a  million,  and  at  this  crises  he  uu 


scrupulously  diverted  an  army  which  he  had 
levied  at  his  own  cost  for  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  to  his  nephew's  aid. 
The  tide  of  success  turned  again.  Charles, 
after  a  repulse  before  the  walls  of  Paris,  fell 
back  behind  the  Loire;  while  the  towns  on  the 
Oise  submitted  anew  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
whose  more  active  aid  Bedford  had  bought  by 
the  cession  of  Champagne.  In  the  struggle 
against  Duke  Philip  Jeanne  fought  with  her 
usual  bravery  but  with  the  fatal  consciousness 
that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  during  the 
defense  of  Compiegne  in  'the  May  of  1430  she 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Bastard  of  Vendome, 
to  be  sold  by  her  captor  into  the  bands  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  by  the  Duke  into  the 
hands  of.  the  English.  To  the  English  her 
triumphs  were  victories  of  sorcery,  and  after  a 
year's  imprisonment  she  was  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  heresy  before  an  ecclesiastical 
court  with  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  at  its  head. 

Throughout  the  long  process  which  followed 
ever3'  art  was  used  to  entangle  her  in  her  talk. 
But  the  simple  shrewdness  of  the  peasant  girl 
foiled  the  efforts  of  her  judges.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve," they  asked,  "  that  you  are  in  a  state  of 
grace?"  "  If  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  "  God  will 
put  me  in  it.  If  I  am.  God  will  keep  me  in  it." 
Her  capture,  they  argued,  showed  that  God  had 
forsaken  her.  "  Since  it  has  pleased  God  that 
I  should  be  taken,"  she  answered  meekly,  "it 
is  for  the  best."  "Will  you  submit,"  they  de- 
manded at  last,  "to  the  judgement  of  the 
Church  Militant?"  "  I  have  come  to  the  King 
of  France,"  Jeanne  replied,  "  by  comniissioa 
from  God  and  from  the  Church  Triumphant 
above:  to  that  Church  I  submit."  "  I  had  far 
rather  die,"  she  ended  passionately,  "  than  re- 
nounce what  I  have  done  by  my  Lord's  com- 
mand." They  deprived  her  of  mass.  "Our 
Lord  can  make  me  hear  it  without  your  aid," 
she  said,  weeping.  "Do  your  voices,"  asked 
the  judges,  "forbid  you  to  submit  to  the 
Church  and  the  Pope?"  "  A.b,  no!  our  Lord 
first  served."  Siclf,  and  deprived  of  all  religious 
aid,  it  was  no  wonder  that  as  the  long  trial 
dragged  on  and  question  followed  question 
Jeanne's  firmness  wavered.  On  the  charge  of 
sorcery  and  diabolical  possession  she  still  ap- 
pealed firmly  to  God.  "  I  hold  to  my  Judge," 
she  said,  as  her  earthly  judges  gave  sentence 
against  her,  "  to  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
God  has  always  been  my  Lord  in  all  thai  I  have 
done.  The  devil  has  never  had  power  over 
me."  It  was  only  witli  a  view  to  be  delivered 
from  the  military  prison  and  transferied  to  the 
prisflns  of  the  Church  that  she  consented  to  a 
formal  abjuration  of  heresy.  She  feared  in 
fact  among  the  soldiery'  those  outrages  to  her 
honor,  to  guard  against  which  she  had  from  the 
first  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Church  her  dress  was  a  crime  and  she 
abandoned  it;  but  a  renewed  affront  forced  her 
to  resume  the  one  safeguard  left  her,  and  the 
return  to  it  was  treated  as  a  relapse  into  heresy 
which  doomed  her  to  death.  At  the  close  of 
Ma}',  1-131.  agreat  pile  was  raised  in  the  market- 
place of  Rouen  where  her  statute  stands  now. 
Even  the  brutal  soldiers  who  snatched  the  hated 
"  witch  "from  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  hur- 
ried her  to  her  doom  were  hushed  as  she  reached 
the  stake.  One  indeed  passed  to  her  a  rough 
cross  he  had  made  from  astickhe  held,  and  she 
cla.sped  it  to  her  bosom.  As  her  eyes  ranged 
over  the  city  from  the  lofty  scaffold  she  was 
heard  to  murmur,  '"  Ob  Rouen.  Rouen,  I  have 
great  fear  lest  you  suffer  for  my  death."  "  Yes! 
my  voices  were  of  God! "  she  suddenlj'  cried  as 
the  last  moment  came;  "they  have  never  de- 
ceived me!"  Soon  the  flames  reached  her.  the  [ 
girl's  head  sank  on  her  breast,  there  was  one  cry 
of  Jesus!"- — "  We  are  lost,"  an  English  soldier  i 
muttered  as  the  crowd  broke  up;  "we  have 
burned  a  Saint." 

The  English  cause  was  indeed  irretrievably 
lost.  In  spite  of  a  pompous  coronation  of  the  I 
boy-king  Henry  at  Paris  at  the  close  of  1431,  I 
Bedford  with  the  cool  wisdom  of  his  temper 
seems  to  have  abandoned  from  this  lime  all 
hope  of  permanently  retaining  France  and  to 
have  fallen  back  on  his  brother's  original  plan 
of  securing  Normandy.  Henry's  Court  was 
established  for  a  year  at  Rouen,  a  university 
founded  at  Caen,  and  whatever  rapine  and  dis- 
order iniglit  be  permitted  elsewhere,  justice, 
good  government,  and  security  for  trade  were 
steadily  maintained  through  the  favored  prov 
inces.  At  home  Bedford  was  resolutely  backed 
by  Cardinal  Beaut'oit,  whose  .services  to  the 
state  as  well  as  his  real  powers  had  at  last  sue 
ceeded  in  outweighing  Duke  Humphrey  s  op 


position  and  in  restoring  him  to  the  head  of  thi 
royal  Council.  Beaufort's  diplomatic  ability 
was  seen  in  the  truces  he  wrung  from  Scotland 
and  in  his  personal  efforts  to  prevent  the  im 
pending  reconciliation  of  the  Duke  of  Bur 
gundy  with  the  French  Kiag.  But  the  deatl 
of  the  duke's  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Bed 
ford,  severed  the  last  link  which  bound  Philif 
to  the  English  cause.  He  pressed  for  peace 
and  conferences  for  this  purpose  were  held  at 
Arras  in  1435.  Their  failure  only  served  him 
as  a  pretext  for  concluding  a  formal  treat}'  witb 
Charles;  and  his  desertion  was  followed  by  a 
yet  more  fatal  blow  to  the  English  cause  in  the 
death  of  Bedford.  The  loss  of  the  Regent  waa 
the  signal  for  the  loss  of  Paris.  In  the  spring 
of  1436  the  city  rose  suddenly  against  its  En-' 
glish  garrison  and  declared  for  King  Charles. 
Henry's  dominion  shrank  at  once  to  Normandy 
and  the  outlying  fortresses  of  Picardy  an(l 
Maine.  But  reduced  as  they  were  to  a  mere 
handful,  and  fronted  by  a  whole  nation  in 
arms,  the  English  soldiers  struggled  on  with  as 
desperate  a  bravery  as  in  their  days  of  triumph. 
Lord  Talbot,  the  most  daring  of  their  leaders, 
forded  the  Somme  with  the  water  up  to  his 
chin  to  relieve  Crotoy,  and  threw  his  men 
across  the  Oise  in  the  face  of  a  French  army  to 
relieve  Pontoise. 

Bedford  found  for  the  moment  an  able  and  > 
vigorous  successor  in  the  Duke  of  York. 
Richard  of  Y'ork  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge  who  had  been  beheaded  by  Henry 
the  Fifth;  his  mother  was  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
the  Mortimers  and  of  their  claim  to  the  English 
crown  as  representatives  of  the  third  son  of 
Edward  the  'I'hird,  Lionel  of  Clarence.  It  was 
to  assert  this  claim  on  his  son's  behalf  that  the 
Earl  embarked  in  the  fatal  plot  which  cost  him 
his  head.  But  his  death  left  Richard  a  mere 
boy  in  the  wardship  of  the  Crown,  and  for 
years  to  come  all  danger  from  his  pretensiims 
were  at  an  end.  Nor  did  the  3'oung  Duke  give 
any  sign  of  a  desire  to  assert  them  as  he  grew 
to  manhood.  He  appeared  content  with  a 
lineage  and  wealth  which  placed  him  at  the- 
head  of  the  English  baronage;  for  he  had  in 
herited  from  liis  uncle  the  Dukedom  of  York; 
his  wide  possessions  embraced  the  estates  of  llie 
families  which  united  in  him  the  bouses  of  York, 
of  Clarence,  and  of  Mortimer,  and  his  double 
descent  from  Edward  the  Third,  if  it  did  no 
more,  set  him  near  to  the  Crown,  The  nobles 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  head  of  their  order,  and 
his  political  position  recalled  that  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Earls  at  an  earlier  time.  But  the 
position  of  Richard  was  as  yet  that  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Crown,  and  as  Regent  of  France 
he  displayed  the  abilities  both  of  a  statesman 
and  of  a  general.  During  the  brief  space  of  his 
regency  the  tide  of  ill  fortune  was  stemmed, 
and  towns  and  castles  were  recovered  along  the 
border. 

His  recall  after  a  twelvemonth's  success  is 
the  first  indication  of  the  jealous}'  which  the 
ruling  house  felt  of  triumphs  gained  by  one 
who  might  some  day  assert  his  claim  to  the 
throne.  Two  years  later,  in  1440,  the  Duke 
was  restored  to  his  post,  but  it  was  now  too  late 
to  do  more  than  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  all 
York's  ability  was  required  to  preserve  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine.  Men  and  money  alike  came 
scantily  from  England— where  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  freed  from  the  check  which  Bed- 
ford had  laid  on  him  while  be  lived,  was  again 
stirring  against  Beaufort  and  the  Council.  But 
his  influence  had  been  weakened  by  a  marriage 
with  his  mistress,  Eleanor  Cobham,  and  in  1441 
it  was  all  but  destroyed  by  an  incident  which 
paints  the  temper  of  the  time.  The  restless 
love  of  knowledge  which  was  the  one  redeem- 
ing feature  in  Duke  Humphrey's  character  drew 
to  him  not  only  scholars  but  a  horde  of  the  as- 
trologers and  claimants  of  magical  powers  who 
were  the  natural  product  of  an  age  in  which 
the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dying  out  be- 
fore the  double  attack  of  skepticism  and  heresy. 
Amongst  the,-^e  was  a  priest  named  Roger 
Bolinbroke.  Bolinbroke  was  seized  on  a  ch.arge- 
of  compassing  the  King's  death  by  sorcery;  and 
the  sudden  flight  of  Eleanor  Cobham  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster  was  soon  explained 
by  a  like  accusation.  Her  judges  found  that 
she  had  made  a  waxen  image  of  the  King  and 
slowly  melted  it  at  a  fire,  a  process  which  was 
held  to  account  for  Henry's  growing  weakness 
both  of  body  and  mind.  The  Duchess  was 
doomed  to  penance  for  her  crime;  she  was  led 
bareheaded  and  barefooted  in  a  white  penance- 
sheet  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  then 
thrown  into  prison  for  life.     Humphrey  never 
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rallied  from  the  blow.  But  his  retirement  from 
public  affairs  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his 
rival.  Cardinal  Bt-aufort.  Age  forced  Beaufort 
to  withdraw  to  Winchester;  and  the  Council 
was  from  tliat  time  swayed  mainly  by  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  a  grandson  of 
the  minister  of  Richard  the  Second. 

Few  houses  had  served  the  Crown  more 
faithfully  than  that  of  De  la  Pole.  His  father 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur;  his  brother  had 
been  slain  at  Agiucourt;  William  himself  had 
serfed  and  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  war  with 
France.  But  as  a  statesmen  he  was  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  the  Beauforts,  and  from  this 
moment  the  policy  of  the  Beauforts  drew  Eng- 
land nearer  and  nearer  to  the  chaos  of  civil 
war.  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
his  brother,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Dorset,  were  now 
the  representatives  of  this  house.  They  were 
grandsons  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  mistress, 
Catharine  Swyntord.  In  the  later  days  Cath- 
arine became  John's  wife,  and  his  uncle's  in- 
fluence over  Richard  at  the  close  of  that  King's 
reign  was  shown  in  a  ro3'al  ordinance  which 
legitimated  those  of  his  children  by  her  who 
had  been  born  before  marriage.  The  ordi- 
nance was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  as  it  passed  the  Houses  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  widest  and  most  general 
terms;  but  before  issuing  this  as  a  statute 
Henry  the  Fourth  inserted  provisions  which 
left  the  Beauforts  illegitimate  in  blood  so  far 
as  regarded  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  Such 
royal  alterations  of  statutes  however  had  been 
illegal  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third;  and 
the  IJeauforts  never  recognized  the  force  of  this 
provision.  But  whether  they  stood  in  the  line 
of  succession  or  no.  the  favor  which  was  shown 
them  alike  by  Henry  the  Fifth  and  his  son 
drew  them  close  to  the  throne,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Henrv  the  Sixth  left  them  at  this  mo- 
ment the  mainstay  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Edmund  Beaufort  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  French  wars,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
by  the  capture  of  Harfleur  and  the  relief  of 
Calais.  Bat  he  was  hated  for  his  pride  and 
ararice,  and  the  popular  hate  grew  as  he  showed 
his  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Loyal  in- 
deed as  Richard  had  proved  himself  as  yet,  the 
preteniinns  of  his  house  were  the  most  formid- 
able danger  which  fronted  the  throne;  and 
with  a  weak  and  imbecile  King  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  Beauforts  deemed  it  madness 
to  leave  in  the  Duke's  hands  the  wide  power 
of  a  Regent  in  France  and  the  command  of  the 
armies  across  the  sea.  In  1444  York  was  re- 
called, and  his  post  was  taken  by  Edmund 
Beaufort  himself. 

But  the  claim  which  York  drew  from  the 
house  of  Mortirner  was  not  bis  only  claim  to  the 
crown;  as  the  descendant  of  Edward  the 
Third's  filth  son  the'crown  would  naturally  de- 
volve upon  him  on  the  extinction  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  of  the  direct  line  of  that 
house  Henrj'  the  Sixth  was  the  one  survivor. 
It  was  to  check  the.se  hopes  by  continuing  the 
Lancastrian  succession  that  Suffolk  in  1445 
brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  young 
feing  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Duke 
Rene  of  An  jou.  But  the  marriage  had  another 
pnd.  The  English  ministers  were  anxious 
for  the  close  of  the  war:  and  in  the  kin- 
bhip  between  Margaret  and  King  Charles 
of  France  they  saw  a  chance  of  bringing  it 
about.  A  truce  was  concluded  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  future  peace,  and  the  marriage 
treaty  paved  the  way  for  it  by  ceding  not 
bnly  Anjou,  of  which  England  possessed 
faothing,  but  Maine,  the  bulwark  of  Normandy, 
to  Duke  Rene.  For  his  part  in  this  negotiation 
Suffolk  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis;  but 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  the  delays  which 
still  averted  a  final  peace  gave  new  strength  to 
the  war-party  with  Gloucester  at  its  head,  and 
troubles  were  looked  for  in  the  Parliament 
Iwhich  met  at  the  opening  of  1447.  The  danger 
[was  roughly  met.  Gloucester  was  arrested  as 
be  rode  to  Parliament  on  a  charge  of  secret 
jonspiracy;  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  found 
3ead  in  his  lodging.  Suspicions  of  murder 
Were  added  to  the  hatred  against  Suffolk;  and 
Ills  voluntary  submission  to  an  inquiry  by  the 

Eoimcil  into  his  conduct  in  the  marriage  treaty, 
hich  was  followed  by  his  acquittal  of  all 
)lame,  didlittle  tocounteractthis.  Whatwasyet 
nore  fatal  to  Suffolk  was  the  renewal  of  the 
var.  In  the  face  of  the  agitation  against  it  the 
Snglish  ministers  had  never  dared  to  execute 
he  provisions  of  the  marriage-treaty;  and  in 
448  Charles  the  Seventh  sent  an  army  to  in- 
orce  the  cession  of  Le  Mans.     Its  surrender 


averted  the  struggle  for  a  moment.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1449  a  body  of  English  soldiers  from 
Normand)',  mutinous  at  their  want  of  pay, 
crossed  the  border  and  sacked  the  rich  town  of 
Fougeres  in  Brittany.  Edmund  Beaufort,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset, 
protested  his  innocence  of  this  breach  of  truce, 
but  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  make 
restitution,  and  the  war  was  renewed.  From 
this  moment  it  was  a  mere  series  of  French  suc- 
cesses. In  two  months  half  Normand}'  was  in 
the  hands  of  Dunois;  Rouen  rose  against  her 
feeble  garrison  and  threw  open  her  gates  to 
Charles;  and  the  defeat  at  Founnigny  of  an 
English  force  which  was  sent  to  Somerset's  aid 
was  a  signal  for  revolt  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  provinces.  The  surrender  of  Cherbourg  in 
August,  14.50,  left  Henry  not  a  foot  of  Norman 
ground. 

The  loss  of  Normandy  was  generally  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Somerset.  He  was  charged  with 
a  miserly  hoarding  of  supplies  as  well  as  plan- 
ning in  conjunction  with  Suffolk  the  fatal  sack 
of  Fougeres.  His  incapacity  as  a  general  added 
to  the  resentment  at  his  recall  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  recall  which  had  been  marked  as  a  dis- 
grace by  the  dispatch  of  Richard  into  an  hon- 
orable banishment  as  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But 
it  was  this  very  recall  which  proved  most  help- 
ful to  York.  Had  he  remained  in  France  be 
could  hardly  have  averted  the  loss  of  Norman- 
dy, though  he  might  have  delayed  it.  As  it 
was  the  shame  of  its  loss  fell  upon  Somerset, 
while  the  general  hatred  of  the  Beauforts  and 
the  growing  contempt  of  the  King  whom  they 
ruled  expressed  itself  in  a  sudden  rush  of  popu 
lar  favor  towards  the  man  whom  his  disgrace 
had  marked  out  as  the  object  of  their  ill-will. 
From  this  moment  the  hopes  of  a  better  and  a 
stronger  srovernment  centered  themselves  in  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  news  of  the  French  suc- 
cesses was  at  once  followed  by  an  outbreak  of 
national  wrath.  Political  ballads  denounced 
Suffolk  as  the  ape  with  his  clog  that  had  tied 
Talbot,  the  good  "dog"  who  wa.'i  longing  to 
grip  the  Frenchmen.  When  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, wlio  had  been  sent  to  pay  the  sailors  at 
Portsmouth,  strove  to  put  off  the  men  with  less 
than  their  due.  they  fell  on  him  and  slew  him. 
Suffolk  was  impeached,  and  only  saved  from 
condemnation  by  submitting  himself  to  the 
King's  mercy.  He  was  sent  into  exile,  but  as  he 
crossed  the  sea  he  was  intercepted  by  a  ship  of 
Kentishmen,  beheaded,  and  his  body  "thrown  on 
the  sands  at  Dover. 

Kent  was  the  center  of  the  national  resent- 
ment. It  was  the  great  manufacturing  district 
of  the  day,  seethingwith  a  busy  population, 
and  especially  concerned  with  the  French  con- 
test through  the  piracy  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Every  house  along  its  coast  showed  some  spoil 
from  the  wars.  Here  more  than  anywhere  the 
loss  of  the  great  province  whose  cliffs  could  be 
seen  from  its  shores  was  felt  as  a  crowning  dis 
grace,  and  as  we  shall  see  from  the  aftercom- 
plaints  of  its  insurgents  political  wrongs  added 
their  fire  to  the  national  shame.  Justice  was 
ill  administered;  taxation  was  unequal  and  ex- 
tortionate. Redress  for  such  evils  would  now 
naturally  have  been  sought  from  Parliament; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  Crown  gave  the  great 
nobles  power  to  rob  the  freehoTders  of  their 
franchise  and  return  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
Nor  could  redress  be  looked  for  from  the  Court. 
The  murder  of  Suffolk  was  the  act  of  Kentish- 
men,  and  Suffolk's  friends  still  held  control 
over  the  royal  councils.  The  one  hope  of  re 
form  lay  in  arms;  and  in  the  summer  of  1450, 
while. the  last  of  the  Norman  fortresses  were 
throwing  open  their  gates,  the  discontent  broke 
into  open  revolt.  The  rising  spread  from  Kent 
over  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Everywhere  it  was 
general  and  organized — a  military  levy  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  three  shires.  The  parishes  sent 
their  due  contingent  of  armed  men;  we  know 
that  in  many  hundreds  the  constables  formally 
summoned  their  legal  force  to  war.  The  in 
surgents  were  joined  by  more  than  a  hundred 
esquires  and  gentlemen;  and  two  great  land- 
holders of  Sussex,  the  Abbot  of  Battle  and  the 
Prior  of  Lewes,  openly  favored  their  cause. 
John  Cade,  a  soldier  of  some  experience  in  the 
French  wars,  took  at  this  crisis  the  significant 
name  of  Mortimer  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  The  army,  now  twenty  thousand  men 
strong,  marched  in  the  beginning  of  .June  on 
Blackbeath.  On  the  advance  of  the  King  with 
an  equal  force  however  they  determined  to  lay 
their  complaint  before  the  ro}'al  Council  and 
withdraw  to  their  homes.  The  "  Complaint  of 
the  Commons  of  Kent,"  is  of  high  value  in  the 


light  which  it  throws  on  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Not  one  of  the  demands  touches  on 
religious  reform.  The  question  of  villeinage 
and  serfage  finds  no  place  in  it.  In  the  seventy 
years  which  had  intervened  since  the  last  peas- 
ant rising,  villeinage  had  died  naturally  away 
before  the  progress  of  social  change.  The 
Statutes  of  Apparel,  which  from  this  time  cu- 
cumber the  Statute-book,  show  in  their  anxiety 
to  curtail  the  dress  of  the  laborer  and  the  farm- 
er the  progress  of  these  classes  in  comfort  and 
wealth;  and  from  the  language  of  the  statutes 
themselves  it  is  plain  that  as  wages  rose  both 
farmer  and  laborer  went  on  clothing  them- 
selves better  in  spite  of  sumptuary  provisions. 
With  the  exception  of  a  demand  tor  the  repeal 
of  the  Statute  of  Laborers,  the  programme  of 
the  Commons  was  not  social  but  political.  The 
"  Complaint  "  calls  for  administrative  and  eco- 
nomical reforms;  it  denounces  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  other  nobles  from  the 
royal  councils;  it  calls  for  a  change  of  ministry, 
a  more  careful  expenditure  of  the  royal  reve- 
nue, and  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  elec- 
ti(m  which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  in- 
terference both  of  the  Crown  and  the  great 
land-owners. 

The  Council  refused  to  receive  the  "  Com- 
plaint," and  a  body  of  troops  under  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford  fell  on  the  Kentishmen  as  they 
reached  Sevenoaks.  This  attack  however  was 
roughly  beaten  off,  and  Cade'shost  turuedback 
to  encounter  the  royal  army.  But  the  royal 
army  itself  was  alread}'  calling  for  justice  on 
the  traitors  who  misled  the  King;  and  at  (he  ap- 
proach of  the  Kentishmen  it  broke  up  in  dis- 
order. Its  dispersion  was  followed  by  Henry's 
fight  to  Keuilworth  and  the  entry  of  the  Kent- 
ishmen into  London,  where  the  execution  of 
Lord  Say.  the  most  unpopular  of  the  royal 
ministers,  broke  the  obstiiiac3'of  his  colleagues. 
For  three  days  the  peasants  entered  the  city 
freely,  retiring  at  nightfall  to  their  camp  across 
the  river;  but  on  the  fifth  of  July,  the  men  of 
London,  goaded  'oy  the  outrages  of  the  rabble 
whom  their  presence  roused  to  plunder,  closed 
the  bridge  against  them,  and  beat  back  an  at- 
tack with  great  slaughter.  The  Kentishmen 
still  however  lay  unbroken  in  Southwark,  while 
Bishop  Waj'nflete  conferred  with  Cade  on  be- 
half of  the  Council.  Their  "  Complaint"  was 
received,  pardons  were  granted  to  all  who  had 
joined  in  the  rising,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed 
quietly  to  their  homes.  Cade  had  striven  in 
vain  to  retain  them  in  arms;  on  their  dispersion  he 
formed  a  new  force  by  throwing  open  the  jails, 
and  carried  off  the  booty  he  had  won  to  Roches- 
ter. Here  however  his  men  quarieled  over  the 
plunder;  his  force  broke  up,  and  Cade  himself 
was  slain  b}'  Iden,  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  as  he 
fled  into  Sussex. 

Kent  remained  restless  through  the  year,  and 
a  rising  in  Wiltshire  showed  the  growing  and 
wide-spread  trouble  of  the  time.  The  "  Cora- 
plaint  "  indeed  had  only  been  received  to  be  laid 
aside.  No  attempt  was  made  to  redress  the 
grievances  which  it  stated  or  to  reform  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary  the  main  object  of 
popular  hate,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  at 
once  recalled  from  Normandy  to  take  bis  place 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  Council.  Y'ork  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  recall  had  been  pressed  in  the 
"  Complaint,"  was  looked  upon  as  an  open  foe. 
"  Strange  language  "  indeed  had  long  before  the 
Kentish  rising  been  uttered  about  the  Duke. 
Men  had  threatened  that  he  "  should  be  fetched 
with  many  thousands,"  and  the  expectation  of 
his  coming  to  reform  the  government  became  so 
general  that  orders  were  given  to  close  the  west- 
ern ports  against  his  landing.  If  we  believe  the 
Duke  himself,  he  was  forced  to  move  at  last  by 
efforts  to  indict  him  as  a  traitor  in  Ireland  itself. 
Crossing  at  Michaelmas  to  Wales  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  to  arrest  him,  he  gathered  four  thousand 
men  on  his  estates  and  marched  upon  London. 
No  serious  effort  was  made  to  prevent  his  ap- 
proach to  the  King;  and  Henry  found  himself 
helpless  to  resist  bis  demand  of  a  Parliament 
and  of  the  admission  of  new  councilors  to  the 
royal  council-board.  Parliament  met  in  Novem- 
ber, and  a  bitter  strife  between  York  and  Somer 
set  ended  in  the  arrest  of  the  latter.  A  demand 
which  at  once  followed  shows  the  importance 
of  his  fall.  Henry  the  Sixth  still  remained 
childless;  and  Young,  a  member  for  Bristol, 
proposed  in  the  Commons  that  the  Duke  of 
York  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  the  blow  was  averted  by  repeated  proroga- 
tions, and  Henry's  sj'mpathies  were  shown  by 
the  committal  of  Young  to  the  Towei,  by  the 
release  of  Somerset,  and  by  his  promotion  to 
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the  captaincy  of  Calais,  tlie  most  important 
military  post  under  the  Crown.  Tlie  Commons 
indeed  still  remained  sesolute.  When  they 
again  met  in  the  summer  of  1451  they  called 
for  the  removal  of  Somerset  and  his  creatures 
from  the  King's  presence.  But  Henry  evaded 
the  demand;  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Houses 
announced  the  royal  resolve  to  govern  in  defi- 
ance of  the  national  will. 

The  contest  between  the  Houses  and  the 
Crown  had  cost  England  her  last  possessions 
across  the  Channel.  As  York  marched  upon 
London  Charles  closed  on  the  fragment  of  the 
■duchy  of  Guienne  which  still  remained  to  the 
descendants  of  Eleanor.  In  a  few  months  all 
was  won.  Bourg  find  Blaye  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1451,  Bordeaux  in  the  summer;  two 
months  later  the  loss  of  Bayonne  ended  the  war 
in  the  south.  Of  all  the  English  possessions  in 
Eranceonly  Calais  remained;  and  in  1453  Calais 
was  threatened  with  attack.  The  news  of  this 
crowning  danger  again  called  York  to  the  front. 
On  the  declaration  of  Henry's  will  to  resist  all 
change  in  the  government  the  Duke  had  retired 
to  his  castle  of  Ludlow,  arresting  the  whispers 
of  his  enemies  with  a  solemn  protest  that  he 
was  true  liegeman  to  the  King.  But  after 
events  shov;  that  he  was  planning  a  more  de- 
cisive course  of  action  than  that  which  had 
broken  down  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  news  of  the  approaching  siege 
gave  ground  for  taking  such  a  course  at  once. 
Somerset  had  been  appointed  Captain  of  Calais, 
and  as  his  incapacity  had  lost  England  Nor- 
mandy, it  would  cost  her— so  England  believed 
—her  last  fortress  in  Fiance.  It  was  said  in- 
deed that  the  Duke  was  negotiating  with  Bur- 
gundy for  its  surrender.  In  the  spring  of  1453 
therefore  York  again  marched  on  London,  but 
this  time  with  a  large  body  of  ordnance  and  an 
army  which  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under 
Lord  Cobhamand  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  raised 
to  over  twenty  thousand  men.  Eluding  the 
host  which  gathered  round  the  King  and  Som- 
erset he  passed  by  the  capital,  whose  gates  had 
been  closed  by  Henry's  orders,  and  entering 
Kent  took  post  at  Dartford.  His  army  was  soon 
fronted  by  the  superior  force  of  the  King,  but 
the  interposition  of  the  more  moderate  lords  of 
the  Council  averted  open  conflict.  Henry 
promised  that  Somerset  should  be  put  on  his 
trial  on  the  charges  advanced  by  the  Duke,  and 
York  on  this  pledge  disbanded  his  men.  But 
the  pledge  was  at  once  broken.  Somerset  re- 
mained in  power.  Y'ork  found  himself  prac- 
tically a  prisoner,  and  only  won  his  release  by 
an  oath  to  refrain  from  further""  routs  "  or  as- 
semblies. 

Two  such  decisive  failures  seemed  for  the 
time  to  have  utterly  broken  Richard's  power. 
Weakened  as  the  crown  had  been  by  losses 
abroad,  it  was  clearly  strong  enough  as  yet  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  chief  of  the  baronage. 
A  general  acunesty  indeed  sheltered  York's  ad 
herents  and  enabled  the  Duke  himself  to  retire 
safely  to  Ludlow,  but  for  more  than  a  year  his 
rival  Somerset  wielded  without  opposition  the 
power  Richard  had  striven  to  wrest  from  him. 
A  favorable  turn  in  the  progress  of  the  war  gave 
fresh  vigor  to  the  Government.  The  French 
forces  were  abruptly  called  from  their  march 
against  Calais  to  the  recovery  of  the  south. 
The  towns  of  Guieone  had  opened  their  gates 
to  Charles  on  his  pledge  to  respect  their  fran- 
chises, but  the  need  of  the  French  treasury  was 
too  great  to  respect  the  royal  word,  and  heavy 
taxation  turned  the  hopes  of  Gascony  to  its  old 
masters.  On  the  landing  of  an  English  force 
uprier  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  general 
revolt  restored  to  the  English  their  possessions 
on  the  Garonne.  Somerset  used  this  break  of 
better  fortune  to  obtain  heavy  subsidies  from 
Parliament  in  1453;  but  ere  the  twenty  thou- 
sand men  whose  levy  was  voted  could  cross  the 
Channel  a  terrible  blow  had  again  ruined  the 
English  cause.  In  a  march  to  relieve  Castillon 
on  the  Dordogne  Shrewsbury  suddenly  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  whole  French  army. 
His  men  were  mown  down  by  its  guns,  and  the 
Earl  himself  left  dead  on  the  field.  His  fall  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  submission.  Town 
aftei  town  again  threw  open  its  gates  to  Charles, 
and  Bordeaux  capitulated  in  October. 

The  final  loss  of  Gascony  fell  upon  England 
at  a  moment  when  two  events  at  home  changed 
the  whole  face  of  affairs.  After  eight  years  of 
childlessness  the  King  became  in  October  the 
father  of  a  son.  With  the  biith  of  this  boy  the 
rivalry  of  York  and  the  Beauforts  for  the  right 
of  succession  ceased  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
English  politics;  and  the  crown  seemed  again 


to  rise  out  of  the  turmoil  of  warring  factions. 
But  with  the  birth  of  the  son  came  the  mad- 
ness of  the  father.  Henry  the  Sixth  sank  into 
a  state  of  idiotcy  which  made  his  rule  impos- 
sible, and  his  ministers  were  forced  to  call  a 
great  Council  of  peers  to  devise  means  for  the 
government  of  the  realm.  York  took  his  seat 
at  this  council,  and  the  mood  of  the  nobles  was 
seen  in  the  charges  of  misgovernment  which 
were  at  once  made  against  Somerset  and  in 
his  committal  to  the  Tower.  But  Somerset  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  royal  party.  With 
the  birth  of  her  son  the  Queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  came  to  the  front.  Her  restless  despotic 
temper  was  quickened  to  action  by  the  dangers 
which  she  saw  threattning  her  boy's  heritage 
of  the  crown;  and  the  demand  to  be  invested 
with  the  full  royal  power  which  she  made  after 
a  vain  effort  to  rouse  her  husband  from  his 
lethargy  aimed  directly  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  Y'ork.  The  demand  however  was 
roughly  set  aside;  the  lords  gave  permission 
to  York  to  summon  a  Parliament  as  the  King's 
lieutenant;  and  on  the  assembly  of  the  Houses 
in  the  spring  of  1454,  as  the  mental  alienation 
of  the  King  continued,  the  Lords  chose  Richard 
Protector  of  the  Realm.  With  Somerset  in 
prison  little  opposition  could  be  made  to  the 
Protectorate,  and  that  little  was  soon  put  down. 
But  the  nation  had  hardly  time  to  feel  the  guid- 
ance of  Richard's  steady  hand  when  it  was  re- 
moved. At  the  opening  of  1455  the  King  re- 
covered his  senses,  ancl  Y'ork's  Protectorate 
came  at  once  to  an  end. 

Henry  had  no  sooner  grasped  power  again 
than  he  fell  back  on  his  oW  policy.  The  Queen 
became  his  chief  adviser.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set was  released  from  the  Tower  and  owned  by 
Henry  in  formal  court  as  his  true  and  faithful 
liegeman.  York  on  the  other  hand  was  de 
prived  of  the  government  of  Calais,  and  sum- 
moned with  his  friends  to  a  council  at  Leicester, 
whose  object  was  to  provide  for  the  surety  of 
the  King's  person.  Prominent  among  these 
friends  were  two  Earls  of  the  house  of  Neville. 
We  have  seen  how  great  a  part  the  Nevilles 
played  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster; it  was  mainly  to  their  efforts  that  Henry 
the  Fourth  owed  the  overthrow  of  the  Percies, 
their  rivals  in  the  mastery  of  the  north;  and 
from  that  moment  their  wealth  and  power  had 
been  steadily  growing.  Richard  Neville,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  one  of  the  mightiest  barons 
of  the  realm;  but  his  power  was  all  but  equaled 
by  that  of  his  son,  a  second  Richard,  who  had 
won  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps.  The  mar- 
riage of  York  to  Salisbury's  sister,  Cecily  Ne- 
ville, had  bound  both  the  earls  to  his  cause,  and 
under  his  Protectorate  Salisbury  had  been 
created  Chancellor.  But  he  was  stripped  of 
this  oflice  on  the  Duke's  fall;  and  their  sum- 
mons to  the  council  of  Leicester  was  held  by 
the  Nevilles  to  threaten  ruin  to  themselves  as 
to  York.  The  three  nobles  at  once  took  arms 
to  secure,  as  they  alleged,  safe  access  to  the 
King's  person.  Henry  at  the  news  of  their 
approach  mustered  two  thousand  men,  and  with 
Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
other  nobles  in  his  train,  advanced  to  St.  Al- 
bans. 

On  the  33rd  of  May  Y'ork  and  the  two  Earls 
encamped  without  the  town,  and  called  on 
Henry  "  to  deliver  such  as  we  will  accuse,  and 
they  to  have  like  as  they  have  deserved  and 
done."  The  King's  reply  was  as  bold  as  the 
demand.  "Rather  than  they  shall  have  any 
lord  here  with  me  at  this  time,"  he  replied,  "  I 
shall  this  day  for  their  sake  and  in  this  quarrel 
myself  live  and  die."  A  summons  to  disperse 
as  traitors  left  Y'ork  and  his  fellow  nobles  no 
hope  but  in  an  attack.  At  eventide  three  as- 
saults were  made  on  the  town.  Warwick  was 
the  first  to  break  in,  and  the  sound  of  his 
trumpets  in  the  streets  turned  the  fight  into  a 
rout.  Death  had  answered  the  prayer  which 
Henry  rejected,  for  the  Duke  of  Somerset  with 
Lord  Clifford  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
were  among  the  fallen.  The  King  himself  fell 
into  the  victors'  hands.  The  three  lords  kneel- 
ing before  him  prayed  him  to  take  them  for  his 
true  liegemen,  and  then  rode  by  his  side  in 
triumph  into  London,  where  a  parliament  was 
at  once  summoned  which  confirmed  the  acts  of 
the  Duke;  and  on  a  return  of  the  King's 
malady  again  nominated  Y''ork  as  Protector. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1456  Henry's  recover^'  again 
ended  the  Duke's  rule;  and  for  two  years  the 
warring  parties  sullenly  watched  one  another. 
A  temporary  reconciliation  between  them  was 
brought  about  by  the  misery  of  the  realm,  but 


an  attempt  of  the  Queen  to  arrest  the  Neville 
in  1458  caused  a  fresh  outbreak  of  war.  Salii 
bury  defeated  Lord  Audley  in  a  fight  at  Blon 
heath  in  Staffordshire,  and  York  with  the  tw 
Earls  raised  his  standard  at  Ludlow.  But  th 
crown  was  still  stronger  than  any  force  of  th 
baronage.  The  King  marched  rapidly  on  th 
insurgents,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  onl; 
averted  by  the  desertion  of  a  part  of  the  Yorkis 
army  and  the  disbanding  of  the  rest.  The  Duk 
himself  fled  to  Ireland,  the  Earls  to  Calais 
while  the  Queen  summoning  a  Parliament  a 
Coventry  in  November  pressed  on  their 
tainder. "  But  the  check,  whatever  its  cause 
had  been  merely  a  temporary  one.  York  am 
Warwick  planned  a  fresh  attempt  from  thei 
secure  retreats  in  Ireland  and  Calais;  and  in  thi 
midsummer  of  1460  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  am 
Warwick,  with  Richard's  son  Edward,  th 
young  Earl  of  Marcli,  again  landed  in  Kent 
Backed  by  a  general  rising  of  the  county  the;! 
entered  Lon'don  amidst  the  acclamations  of  itil 
citizens.  The  royal  army  was  defeated  in  t 
hard-fought  action  at  Northampton  in  July 
Margaret  fled  to  Scotland,  and  Henry  was  lef 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  position  of  York  as  heir  presumptive  td 
the  crown  by  his  descent  from  Edmund  oi 
Langley  had  ceased  with  the  birth  of  a  son  t( 
Henry  the  Sixth:  but  the  victory  of  Northamp, 
ton  no  sooner  raised  him  to  the  supreme  con 
trol  of  affairs  than  he  ventured  to  assert  the  fx/ 
more  dangerous  claims  which  he  had  secretly 
cherished  as  the  representative  of  Lionel  o 
Clarence,  and  to  their  consciousness  of  whici 
was  owing  the  hostility  of  Henry  and  hi 
Queen.  Such  a  claim  was  in  direct  oppositioi 
to  that  power  of  the  two  Houses  whose  growtl 
had  been  the  work  of  the  past  hundred  years 
There  was  no  constitutional  ground  for  anji 
limitation  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  set  asidu 
an  elder  branch  in  favor  of  a  younger,  and  ilj 
the  Parliamentary  Act  which  placed  the  Housi; 
of  Lancaster  on  the  throne  the  claim  of  tW 
House  of  Mortimer  had  been  deliberately  sei 
aside.  Possession,  too,  told  against  the  YorkisT 
pretensions.  To  modern  minds  the  best  replji| 
to  Richard's  claim  lay  in  the  words  used  at  i| 
later  time  by  Henry  himself.  "  My  father  wail 
King;  his  father  also  was  King;  I  myself  havn 
worn  the  crown  forty  years  from  my  cradleli 
you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your  sovei 
eign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the  like  8 
mine.  How  then  can  my  right  be  disputed|"| 
Long  and  undisturbed  possession  as  well  as'_i 
distinctly  legal  title  by  free  vole  of  Parliament 
was  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  B^ 
the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  interferen* 
with  elections,  the  odium  of  the  war,  the  sharfli 
of  the  long  misgovernment,  told  fatally  agaiuli 
the  weak  and  imbecile  King  whose  reign  hni 
been  a  long  battle  of  contending  factions.  Thf 
the  misrule  had  been  serious  was  shown  by  thil 
attitude  of  the  commercial  class.  It  was  th> 
rising  of  Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  distric 
of  the  realm,  which  brought  about  the  victor; 
of  Northampton.  Throughout  the  struggl 
which  followed  London  and  the  great  merchani 
towns  were  steady  for  the  House  of  York 
Zeal  for  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  found  onl; 
in  Wales,  in  northern  England,  and  in  lli 
southwestern  shires.  It  is  absurd  to  suppos 
that  the  shrewd  traders  of  Cheapside  wer 
moved  by  an  abstract  question  of  hereditar; 
right,  or  that  the  wild  Welshmen  believed  them 
selves  to  be  supporting  the  right  of  Parliamon 
to  regulate  the  succession.  But  it  marks  th 
power  which  Parliament  had  gained  that,  direcl 
ly  as  his  claims  ran  in  the  teeth  of  a  sucressioi 
established  by  it,  the  Duke  of  York  felt  himsel; 
compelled  to  convene  the  two  Houses  in  Octc 
ber  and  to  lay  his  claim  before  the  Lords  as  > 
petition  of  right.  Neither  oaths  nor  the  numei 
ous  Acts  which  had  settled  and  confirmed  thi 
right  to  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Lancaste 
could  destroy,  he  pleaded,  his  hereditary  claim'. 
The  bulk  of  the  Lords  refrained  from  attend 
ance,  and  those  who  were  present  received  th 
petition  with  hardly  concealed  reluctance 
They  solved  the  question,  as  they  hoped,  by 
compromise.  They  refused  to  dethrone  th 
King,  but  they  had  sworn  no  fealty  to  his  child 
and  at  Henry's  death  they  agreed  to  receive  th 
Duke  as  successor  to  the  crown. 

But  the  open  display  of  Y'ork's  pretensions fl 
once  united  the  partisans  of  the  Royal  Hong 
in  a  vigorous  resistance;  and  the  deadlv  struj 
gle  which  received  the  name  of  the  Wars  6' 
the  Roses  from  the  white  rose  which  fnrineii 
the  badge  of  the  House  of  York  and  I  he  re 
rose  which  was  the  cognizance  of  the  House  o 
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'.incaster  began  in  a  gathering  of  the  North 
jiind  Lord  Clifford  and  of  the  West  round 
;enry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
■bo  bad  fallen  at  St.  Albans.  York,  who  bur- 
ied in  December  to  meet  the  first  with  a  far 
iferior  force,  was  defeated  and  slain  ai  Wake- 
jld.  The  passion  of  civil  war  broke  fie;cely 
•t  on  the  tield.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  who 
id  been  taken  prisoner  w-as  hurried  to  the 
lock.  The  head  of  Duke  Richard,  crowned  in 
Bckery  with  a  diadera  of  paper,  is  said  to  have 
len  impaled  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  second 
in,  Liird  Ruiland,  fell  crying  for  mercy 
I  his  knees  before  Clifford.  But  Clifford's 
liher  bail  been  the  first  to  fall  in  the  battle  of 
I.  Albans  wbicb  opened  the  slruggle.  ."As 
;ur  fat  her  killed  miue,"  cried  the  savage  Baron, 
■lile  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  young 
ible's  breast,  "l  will  kill  you!"  The  brutal 
(cd  was  soon  to  be  avenged.  Richard's  eldest 
Ki,  Edward,  the  Earl  of  March,  was  busy 
(tbering  a  force  on  the  Welsh  border  in  sup- 
jrt  of  his  father  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke 
•"IS  defeated  and  slain.  Young  as  he  was  Ed- 
urd  showed  in  this  hour  of  apparent  ruin  the 
lickness  and  vigor  of  his  temper,  and  routing 
t  his  march  a  body  of  Lancastrians  at  Morti- 
ijr's  Cross  struck  boldly  upon  London.  It  | 
^is  on  London  that  the  Lancastrian  army  had 


m-oved  after  its  victory  at  Wakefield.  A  des- 
perate struggle  took  place  at  St.  Albans  where 
a  force  of  Kentish  men  with  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick strove  to  bar  its  march  on  the  capital,  but 
Warwick's  force  broke  under  cover  of  night 
and  an  immediate  advance  of  the  conquerors 
might  have  decided  the  contest.  Margaret 
however  paused  to  sully  her  victory  by  a  series 
of  bloody  executions,  and  the  rbugh  north- 
erners who  formed  the  bulk  of  her  army  scat- 
tered 10  pillage  while  Edward,  hurrying  from 
tlie  west,  appeared  before  the  capital.  The 
citizens  rallied  at  his  call,  and  cries  of  "Long 
live  King  Edward  "  rang  round  the  handsome 
young  leader  as  he  rode  through  thestreels.  A 
council  of  Yorkist  lords,  hastily  summoned,  re- 
solved that  the  compromise  agreed  on  in  Par- 
liament was  at  an  end  and  that  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster had  forfeited  the  throne.  The  final  issue 
however  now  lay  not  with  Parliament,  but  with 
the  sword.  Disappointed  of  London,  ihe  Lan- 
castrian army  fell  rapidly  back  on  the  North, 
and  Edward  hurried  as  rapidly  in  pursuit.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  1461,  the  two  armies  en 
countered  one  another  at  Towlon  Field,  near 
Tadcaster.  In  the  numbers  engaged,  as  well  as 
in  the  terrible  obstinacy  of  Ihe  struggle,  no  such 
battle  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  fight 
of  Senlac.     The  two  armies  together  numbered 


nearly'120,000  men.  The  day  had  just  broken 
when  the  Yorkists  advanced  through  a  thick 
snowfall,  and  for  six  hours  the  battle  raged 
with  desperate  bravery  on  either  side.  At  one 
critical  moment  Warwick  saw  his  men  falter, 
and  slabbing  his  horse  before  them,  swore  on 
the  cross  of  his  sword  to  win  or  die  on  the 
field.  The  battle  was  turned  at  last  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  a  fresh 
force  from  the  Eastern  Cduntier,  and  at  noon 
the  Lancastrians  gave  way.  A  river  in  their 
rear  turned  Ihe  retreat  into  a  rout,  and  the 
flight  and  carnage,  for  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side,  went  on  through  Ihe  night  and  the 
morrow.  Edward's  herald  counted  more  than 
20.000  Lanca!>trian  corpses  on  the  field.  The 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  hardly  less  heavy 
than  those  of  the  conquered.  But  their  tri- 
umph was  complete.  'l"he  Earl  of  Northumb- 
erland was  slain:  the  Earls  of  Devon.-hire  and 
Wiltshire  were  taken  and  beheaded:  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  fled  into  exile.  Henry  himself 
with  his  Queen  was  forced  to  fly"  over  the 
border  and  to  find  a  refuge  in  Scotland.  The 
cause  of  Ihe  House  of  Lancaster  was  lost;  and 
with  the  victory  of  Towton  the  crown  of  Eng* 
land  passed  to  Edward  of  York. 

END   OF   VOL   I. 
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Christian  Emblems.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cheat  River  Pas.s.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cumberland  Meadows.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Crucifixion.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Conemaugh  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camping  in  the  Woods.    Size24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cascade  in  the  Rooky  Mountains.    Size  24x30.    Price 

40  cents. 
Christian  Faith.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Champion  Fruit.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camp  Scene  on  the  Kentucky  River  by  Moonlight. 

Size  24X.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Deer  Stalking  on  the  Mississippi  River.    Size  34x30. 

Price  40  cents. 

Decoration  Day.    A  beautiful  oil  chromo  in  memorium 

of  our  dead  soldiers.    After  F.  F.  Martinez.    Size 

24X.30.     Price  40  cents. 

Duck  Shooting  in  Minnesota.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts. 

Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.    Size  34x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Duck  Shooting  in  Tennessee.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cts. 
Excelsior  Fruit.    Size  24x30,    Price  40  cents. 
Ecce  Homo.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evening  on  the  Lake.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evangeline.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Empire  Fruit.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evening  on  the  Rhine.    Size  23x80.    Price  40  cents. 
Early  Winter  in  New  England.    Size  33x30.    Price  40 

Entering  Port.    (Off  Boston  Light.)    Size  23x30.    Price 

40  cents. 
Fording  the  River.    Size  15x31.    Price  40  cents. 
Ferns  and  Anchor.    Size  24x30,    Price  40  cents. 
Ferns  and  Cross.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Fremont's  Peak.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Forgotten.     Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Fair  Point.    (Lake  Chatauqua.)    Size  32x30.    Price  40 

cents 
Finding  of  Moses.    Size  22x.30.     Price  40  cents. 
GENERAL  JAaiES  A.  GARFIICLD.    Republican 

Nominee  for  President,  1880.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

GENERAL    WINFIEI.I)    S.    HANCOCK.    Demo- 
cratic Nominee  tor  President,   1880.      Size  24x30. 
Price  40  cents. 
Great  Expectations,    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Glacier  Canyon.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents 
General  U.  S.  Grant.    Size  84x30,    Price  40  cents 
Gourmand's  Delight.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Haying  on  the  White  Water.     Size  24x.30.     Price  40 

cents. 
Home  in  the  Blueridge.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Home  in  the  Country.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents 
Home  on  the  Wabash.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Holy  Family.      After   Raphael's  masterpiece.      Size 

32x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Home  on  the  Miami.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents 
Homestead  on  the  Connecticut.     Size    23x30.     Price 

40  cents. 
Home,  Sweet  Home.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Immaculate  Conception.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Lake  George.    Beautiful  lake  and  mountain.    After 

John  J,  Zang,    Size  34x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Lakes  of  Killarnev.    Size  34x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Last  Supper.    After  Leonardo  da   Vinci.    Size  24x30 

Price  40  cents. 
Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Life  s  Voyage.    An  interesting  chromo.    After  John  J. 

Zang.    Size  24x30     Price  40  cents. 
Left  Alone.    Size  34x30.     Price  40  cents 
Lakeside  Cottage.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Le  Grand  Dessert.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Lone  Hand     Size  32x30.     Price  40  cents 
Lake  of  Four  Cantons.    Size  32x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Lake  Starnberger.    Size  84x30.    Price  40  cenrs. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,    A  beautiful  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated queen.    After  F.  F.  Martinez,  a  fine  painter 
Size  24x30    Price  40  cents. 
Moonlight  in  Egypt.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Moonrise  on  the  Nile.     Size  24x33,     Price  40  cents 
Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Mate  to  Le  Grand  Dessert,    Size  24x30,    Price  40  cents. 
Moonlight  in  Norwey,     Size  34x.30,     Price  40  cents. 
Meeting  of  the  Water.    Size  84x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Mater  Del  Rosa,    Size  34x30,    Price  40  cents 
MoonnspontheOhio,    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

rryChmtmas  Morning.    Size  84x30.    Price40cent8 
Mount  of  Olives.     Size  84x30.    Price  40  cents 
Morning  on  Lake.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
MiUBoy.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 


Mill  Run  in  Winter.    Size  84x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Morning  on  the  Penobscot.    Size  84x30.    Price  40  cei 
Moonlight  at  GrilBth's  Point.  Size  34x30.  Price  40  cei 
Near  Dover.    Size  84x30.     Price  40  cents:. 
Near  the  Light  House.    Size  24x30,    Price  40  cents. 
New  York  Bay.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
New  Year's  Eve.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
New  Hampshire  Meadows.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cei 
Night  Before  Christmas.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  centi 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago,    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cei 
A  beautiful  oil  chromo,  showing  different  scenei 
the  Revolution. 
Old  Homestead  on  the  Susquehanna.  Size  83x30.  Pt 

40  cents. 
Old  Kentucky  Home.    Size  24x30.   Price  40  cents.  Al 
the  picture  by  Eastman  Johnson,  the  most  popu 
American  figure  painter. 
Old  Mill  in  Tyrol,     Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Old  Oaken  Bucket.    Size  19x26.    Price  40  cents,    T 
is  a  chromo  o£  world-wide  celebrity.    After  Wor 
worth  Thompson. 
On  the  Scent,    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents.    A  dog  pi 

ure. 
Our  New  Friend.    Size  24x30.   Price  40  cents.  Achat 
ing  out-of-door  scene.    Children  feeding  a  beat 
ful  large  dog. 
Old  Mill  on  Beaver  River.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cell 
On  the  Saco  River.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
On  the  Potomac.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Old  Mill  Pond.    Size  84x30.    Price  40  cents. 
October  Sports.    Size  32x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Off  on  a  Cruise.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Our  Li  dy  of  Knock.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Promised  Saviour.    Size  32x30.    Price  40  cents 
Pluck  No.  1.    Size  15  1-2x21 1-2.    Price  40  cents 
Pluck  No.  2.    Size  15  1-2x31 1-2.    Price  40  cents. 
Prairie  on  Fire.    Size  24x36.    Price  40  cents. 
Pope  Pius  IX     Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Pope  Leo  XHI.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Pocahontas  Saving  the  Life  of  Captain  Smith.    Si 

24X.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Pike's  Peak,    Size  34x30,     Price  40  cents. 
Prairie  Sports.    Size  22x30,    Price  40  cents. 
Quail  Shooting.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Queen  nf  Heaven.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Queen  Victoria.    Size  20x34.    Price  80  cents.    A  m( 
excellent  portrait  of  the  Queen.    By  F.  F.  Martini 
Return  from  the  Hunt.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Rock  of  Ages.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents.    A  copj 
the  famous  American  painting.    The  beautiful  I 
tive  work  of  Religious  art. 
Ruins  of  Neideck.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Rendezvous.    Size  24x30,    Price  40  cents. 
Steeplechase.    Size33,x30.    Price  40  cts. 
Scene  near  Delhi.  N.  Y.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 
Summer  in  the  Alps.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Snow  Storm.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
St.  Theobald's  Chapel.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Sunrise  on  Lake  Chatauqua.    Size  24x30,    Price  40  ci( 
St,  Joseph  and  Child.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Spring.    Size  B4x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Sacred  He.irt  of  Mary.    Size  34x30.     Price  ■'.0  cents. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  Cling.     Size  24x30.    Price 

cents. 
Sunrise  on  the  Coast  of  Ireland.    Size  24x30.    Price 

cents. 
Surprise  in  the  Woods.    Size  a4xTO.    Price  40  cents, 
St,  John's  River,  Florida.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cen( 
Sunset,  Lake  Champlain,    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cent 
Scene  in  Mitlands.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Southern  Bayou.    Size  24x30,    Price  40  cents. 
Sunrise  in  the  AUeghanies.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cenli 
Summer  in  New  Hampshire.     Size  24x30.     Price 

cents. 
Scene  in  the  Catskills.  Size  33x30.  Price  40  cents. 
Summer  on  the  Kanawha.  Size  33x30.  Price  40  cei^ 
St.  Boniface  Chapel.  Size  28x30.  Price  40  cents. 
Substantial  Viands.  Size  88x30.  Price  40  cents. 
The  Farm  Yard.  Size  15x31.  Price  40  cents. 
The  Deacon's  Prayer.  Size  16x22  1 -2.  Price  40  cenji 
The  Deacon's  Revenge.  Size  16x22  1-3,  Price  40  cen( 
Trout  Fishing  in  the  White  Mountains,  Size  34x1 
Price  40  cents.  I 

Three  Graces.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents.  I 

Valley  of  the  Mohawk.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents.  ■! 
Vestal  Virgin,    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
View  on  the  Danube  River.    Size  84x33,    Price  40  ceni 
Venice,  Pride  of  the  Sea,    Size  84x.30,    Price  40  cents. 
Watch  Meeting  (New  Year's  Eve).    Size  32x30,  Priced 

cents. 
West  Point.    Size   24x30,    Price  40  cents.     This  is  . 
picture  of  great  beauty.    Every  household  of  tast 
should  have  one  to  be  a  representative  of  the  hif 
toncal  beauty  of  their  coimtry.    It  is  after  John  j 
Zang. 
Wet  Sheet  and  Flowing  Sea.    Size  15 1-2x35.    Price  4 
cents.    A  beautiful  marine  picture.    After  M.  F.  I 
de  Haas, 
Winter  Moonlight.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Winter  in  Denmark,    Size  34x30,    Price  40  cents, 
Washington  and  Lafayette.    Size  34x36.    Price  40  cer.K 
Woodlaiid  Vows,    Size  28x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Washington's  Family.    Size  82x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Winter   in    North    Germany.     Size   83x30.     Price    4 

cents. 
Winter  at  Niagara,    Size  22x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Yacht  Race.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents.     A  handsomi 

marine  picture. 
Yosemite  Valley.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  chromos  will  admit  being  cut  dowi 
to  fit  almost  any  size  frame. 

AH  Hie  above  Chromo*  ore  first-class  worki  of  Art  j 
Tl-,.^y  can  be  obtalmul  of  any  Newailealer,  or  will  bi  | 
mailed  (properly  iiacked,  singly  or  in  iiaire),  by  ue,  on  c  J 
ce  jpt  of  nrioe. 

GEORGE  niUNUO,  Publlalier, 

17  to  27  Vasdiswateii  Stiieet, 

HEW  YORK. 


OCTOBER   NUMBERS    NOW   READY. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE     NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Tlieae  i>ei  iodicala  are  for  s.ile  by  all  newadealers,  prio# 
20  cents  each,  or  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  25  couU 
eauli.    Subscription  price,  $2.25  a  year. 

P.  O.  Box  3751. 


AD  YE  RTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


CONTEMPORARY  REYIEW. 

CONTENTS  OF  JUL  T  NUMBER : 

1.  A  Few  Weeks  Upon  the  Continent.    By  the  Duke 

o£  Argyll. 
a  The  Indian  Dilemma.    By  Major  H.  Grey,  C.S.I. 

5.  On  the  Sodrces  of  German  DiacoNXENT.    By  Dr. 

Karl  HiUebrand. 
i  The  P0STU1.ATES  OF  English  Political  Economy. 

By  Walter  Bagehot. 
B.  The  Public  Letters  of  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.    By 

an  Oxford  Pupil.    II. 

6.  How  the  Income-Tax  can  be  Abolished.    By  Lons- 

dale Bradley. 

7.  The  Elkcsinian   Mysteries.     By  Frangois  Lenor- 

mant.    II. 

8.  Postal  Notes,  Money  Orders,  and  Bank  Checks. 

By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
S.  From  Fadst  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  By  Matthew  Browne. 

ALSO, 
WHITE  WINGS:  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE.    By  WlIliBm 
Bhick.   Cliaptera  XJiXV.  to  XL.   Fiom  Coruhill 
Magazine. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and 
sent,  postage  prepaid,  for  25  cents  each.    Subscription 
price  $2.35  a  year.    Address  George  Munro,  17  to  22 
Vandewacer  street.  New  York. 


THE 

MNETEENTH  CENTURY. 

CONTENTS  OF  JULY  NUMBER : 
1.  The  Foture  of  Liberalism.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 
*.  Atheism  and  Kepentanck:  A  Familiar  Colloquy. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
8.  The  Cloture  in  Parliament.    By  E.  D.  J.  Wilson. 

4.  Modern  French  Art.    By  Gerard  Baldwin  Brown. 

5.  A  Stranger  in  America.    By  George  Jacob  Holy- 

oake. 

6.  Storytelling.    By  James  Payn. 

7.  The    Commercial  Treaty   between   France   and 

England.    By  B.  Raoul  Duval. 

8.  The    House  of  Lords  and  National  Insurance. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Lewery  Blackley. 

9.  The  French  Clergy  and  the  Present  Republic. 

By  the  Abb6  Martin. 

10.  The  Palais-Royal  Theater.    By  Franoisque  Sar- 

cey. 

11.  Bleeding  to  Death.    By  H.  M.  Byndman. 

AI.SO, 
SUNRISE:  A  Story  of  these  Times.  By  William 
Black.  Chapters  Xlll.  to  XVI. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and 
sent,  postEige  prepaid,  for  25  cents  each.  Subscription 
pri«e  82.25  a  year.  Address  George  Munro,  17  to  27 
Vandewater  street.  New  York. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REYIEW. 

CONTENTS  OF  JULY  NUMBER: 

I.  Religious    Liberty    and  Atheism.     By  John  W. 

Probyn. 
t.  M.  Gimel  on  the  Division  of  Land  in    France. 

By  F.  Barham  Zincke. 
8.  The  Sultan's  Heirs  in  Asia.    By  Wilfrid  Scawen 

Blunt. 
4.  A  New  Poet.    By  G.  A.  Simcox. 
6.  State  Education:    A  Help   or  Hindrance?     By 

Auberon  Herbert. 

6.  Parties  and  the  Distribution  of  Seats.    By  W. 

A.  Hunter. 

7.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    By  William  Minto. 

8.  The  Railroads  of  the  United  States:  Their  Ef- 

fects ON  Farming  and  Production  in  that 
Country  and  in  Great  Britain.  By  Edward 
Atkinson. 

9.  Democilacy    in   Victori.v.     V. — Dangers   of    the 

Democratic  Form  of  Government.    VI. — How 
Land  has  been  Acquired  in  Victoria. 
10.  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

also,  / 

THE  TRUMPET-IMAJOR.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Chap- 
ters XXII.  to  XXIV.  Ffom  Good  Worae. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and 
Bent,  postage  prepaid,  for  25  cents  each.  Subscription 
price  $2.85  a  year.  Address  George  Munro,  17  to  27 
Vandewater  street,  New  York. 


Tie  New  YorlWeetlyFasMoii  Bazar, 

I*rjce  5  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 

GEORGE   illUNRO,  Publisher, 
17  to  'i7  Vnudewnter  Street,  Ne^T  York. 


LOVE    AND    JEALOUSY. 

By  I.UCT  Randall  (  omfokt.  The  liile  of  this  Im- 
IDeuselv  iHipnlat  atoiy  pivey  the  reader  n  hint  as  ti>  the 
Obar.icicr  of  the  u m  k.    It  K  lieyond  qncsiinn,  one  of  the 

gostcjiptivuling  romances  that  we  havo  yet  ptililislien. 
urine  its  pnbllca'.  Ion  us  a  serial  it  I'l-oducec*.  aprofuuud 

leiisatiun.    Trice,  25  reot.'s.       

GEORGE  MUNRO,  Publisher, 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Vandewater  street.  N.  Y. 


"OUIDA'S"  WORKS 

CONTAINED  IN  SEASIDE  UBRARY. 

NO.  CTS. 

49.  Granville  de  Vigne;  or.  Held  in  Bondage  .        .  20 

54.  Under  Two  Flags 20 

65.  A  Winter  City 10 

56.  Strathmore 20 

59.  Chandos 20 

61.  BSbSe;  or.  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes         .       .  10 

62.  Folle  Farine 20 

71.  Ariadne— The  Story  of  a  Dream  ....  20 

181.  Beatrice  Boville 10 

211.  Randolph  Gor.ion 10 

230.  Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness       ...    10 

241.  Tricotrin 20 

219.  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage 10 

279.  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm 10 

281.  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles 10 

334.  Puck 20 

377.  Friendship 20 

379.  Pascarel 20 

386.  Signa 20 

389.  Idalia 20 

563.  A  Hero's  Reward 10 

676.  Umilta 10 

699.  Moths 20 

For  sale  by  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  Twelve  cents  forTencent  Numbers, 
and  Twenty-five  cents  for  Twenty-cent  Numbers,  by 
George  Munro,  17  to  27  Vandewater  street,  New  York. 

Seaside  Library  No.  730. 

THE 

LIFE    AND    EPISTLES 

OF   THE 

APOSTLE  PAUL. 


Rev.    \¥.    J.    COrVYBEARE.    Ifl.A., 

LATE  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY    COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE, 
AND  THE 

Rev.  J.  S.  II01VSON,  m.A., 

DEAN  OF  CHESTER. 

WITH 

Maps,    Chronological    Table, 
and  Appendix. 

List  of  Maps: 

1.  Roman  Roads  near  3.  Chart  of  Malta. 

Lystra.  4.  Plan  of  Rome. 

2.  Plan  of  Ancient  6.  Map  of   Paul's 

Athens.  Journeys. 


First  Half 
Second  Half 


20  Cents. 
20  Cents. 


p.  O.  Box  3751. 


GEORGE  MUNRO,  POBLIBHER, 

17  to  27  Vanilewater  btreot.  N.  Y. 


MUNRO'S    DOLLAR    SERIES. 

dfARY  CECIL  UA  Y'S  VOBKts. 


NORA'S  LOVE   TEST,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Green 

cloth,  12mo.,  $1.00. 
OLD  KYDDELTON'S  MONEY,  Handsomely  Bound  in 

Green  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.00. 

HIDDEN"  PERILS,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Green  cloth. 

12mo.,  $1.00 


VICTOR  AND  VANQUISHED,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Green  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.00. 

JVLES  VERNE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
DICE  SAND:  OR,  A  CAPTAIN  AT  FIFTEEN.    Hand- 
somely Illustrated.    Bound  in  Green  Cloth, 
12mo.,  $1.00. 
[NDIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS.    By  W.  P.  Andrew, 
Author  of  "The  Indus  and  Its  Tributaries,"  "A 
Memoir   on   the    Euphrates,"   etc.      Handsomely 
Bound  in  Green  Cloth,  12mo.,  $1.00 
Sold  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

GEOKGE  .M  UNRO,  PUBLISIIKK. 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  VauilBS\  aier  HI..  N.  Y. 


THE    SEASIDE.  LIBRARY. 

LATEST   ISSUES. 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     By 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.     First  Halt     ...  29 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul    Sec- 

ond Half SO 

731  Willy  Reilly  and  His  Dear  Coleen  Bawn.    Will- 

iam Carleton 20 

732  The  Old  Love  or  the  New.    Violet  Whyte       .  20 

733  Sister  Dora.  Margaret  Lonsdale        ...  10 

734  Diavola;    or,  Nobody's  Daughter.    Miss  M.  E. 

Braddon.     Part  1 2* 

734  Diavola;  or.  Nobody's  Daughter.     Part  IL      .  20 

735  The  White   Fields    of   France.     Bv   Horatius 

Bonar,  D.D 20 

736  Rosamond  Ford;  or.  The  Rose  of  the  World  .  10 

737  Charlotte  Temple.  Mrs.  Rowson       ...  10 

738  Fellow-Townsmen,  by  Thomas  Hardy,  and  A 

Strange  Guest,  by   the    Author  of    "  Guilty 

Without  Crime " 10 

739  Christy  Carew,  May  Laffan        ....  20 

740  Yesterday.    Today,  and   Forever.      A  Poem. 

Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A.        .         .  2Q 

741  The  Downward  Path:  or,  A  House  Built  on  Sand 

U.<'  Degringolade).     Part  I.     E.  Gabofiau  .  20 

741  The  Downward  Path ;  or,  A  House  Built  on  Sand 

(/.a  Deoiingolade).     Part  U.    E.  Gaboriau  .  20 
466  Great  Voyages  and    Great  Navigators,  Jules 

Verne.     Part  III 20 

742  A  Star  and  a  Heart.    Florence  MaiTyat       .  10 

743  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth.  Amelia  B.  Edwards  20 
7-M  Guilty  Without  Crime.    By  the  author  of  "  A 

Strange  Guest " SO 

745  The  Man  Without  a  Country.    E.  E.  Hale       .  10 

746  Which  Loved    Him    Best?    by  the  Author   of 

"Madolio's  Lover " CO 

747  Reata;  or,  ^Tiat's  in  a  Name.    E.  D.  Gerard  20 

748  Corinne:  A  Story  of  Italy.    Madame  de  Stael  20 

749  Daphne.    "Rita" 80 

750  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.    Justin  McCarthy  20 

751  In  Honor  Bound.  Charles  Gibbon  ...  20 
7.52  The  Italian's  Daughter.  Miss  Mulock  .  .  10 
753  Only  a  Love-Story.  Iza  Duffu.s  Hardy  .  .  20 
7.54  Mary  Aserley.    R  D.  Blackmore      ...  20 

755  The 'Smuggler.    G  P.  R.  James        ...  20 

756  Homo  Sum.    George  Ebers       ....  10 

757  Second-Cousir  Sarah.     F.  W.  Robinson  ,        .  20 

758  The  Little  Old  Man  of  the  BatignoUes.    Emile 

Gaboriau 10 

759  The  Life  of   His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

Consort.     Theodore  Martin.     Volume  I.       .  20 

760  Mrs.  Austin,   bv  Margaret  Veley,  and  Othello 

the  Second.    'F.  W.  Robinson         ...  10 

761  Wing-and-Wing.    J.  Fenimore  Cooper     .        .  20 

762  Second  Thoughts,  Rhoda  Broughton,  and  Miss 

Litton 's  Lovers,  by  Author  of  "A  Ring  and 

a  Rose " 20 

763  No  Relations.      From   the  French  of   Hector 

Malot.     May  Laffan 20 

764  Israel  Mort.  Overman.    John  Saunders  .        .  20 

765  Rose  Leblanc.     Lady  G.  Fullerion    ...  10 

766  Lucile:  a  Poem.    Owen  Meredith     ...  20 

767  A  Ride  to  Khiva.     Capt.  Fred.  Burnaby  .        .  10 

768  The  Duke's  Claildren.     Anthony  Trollope        .  20 

769  Clara  Vaughan.     R.  D.  Blackmore  ...  20 

770  Lulu's  Novel.    From  the  German  of  Elise  Polko  10 

771  Beauty's  Daughters.    By  the  Duchess    .        .  20 

772  Magnum   Bonum;    or,  Mother  Carey's  Brood. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 20 

773  The  Two  Homes.    Miss  Mulock       ...  10 

774  Memories  of  My  Exile.     Louis  Kossuth    .        .  20 

775  The  Queen  (lllustraied).     Mrs.  Oliphant       .  10 

776  For  Lack  of  Gold.    Charies  Gibbou       .        .  20 

777  Sweet  Nineteen.     F.  W.  Robinson    ...  20 

778  The  Men  of  the  Bureau.    Emile  Gaboriau        .  10 

779  Hester  Morley's  Promise.  Hesba  Stretton  .  20 
7P0  John  Bunyan.    James  Anthony  Froude        .  10 

781  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes.    Bulwer  Lytton  20 

782  Bound  to  the  Wheel.    John  Saunders      .        .  20 

783  Hvpatia;    or.   New  Foes  with    an    Old   Face. 

Charies  Kingsley 20 

784  Out  of  His  Reckoning.    Florence  Marryat     .  10 

785  Orphans.     Mrs.  Oliphant 10 

786  Chronicles  of  St.  Mary's.    S.  D.  N.           .        .  20 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent 
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Night  Scenes  in  New  York 

IN    DARKNESS    AND    BY    GASLIGHT, 

By    TONY    PASTOR. 

This  story  is  one  of  tliiiltinff  interest,  wlilch  holds  the 
reader  spellbound,  as  it  weiv,  from  tlie  vory  oataet.  Tlie 
deep  lOoitiiiR'if  Mimnza,  oiio  nt  the  characters,  lirinffsoiit 
I  lie  wiles  of  de-*ii:riitij?  wdraeii  as  ine^t  wiili  in  a  ^reat  city. 
The  work  is  replnie  with  inaiir  hoart-remliiig  sctjiies  en- 
iicti'd  in  darknefis  an<i  by  gaslight  in  the  Metiopiilis. 
Life  in  the  liovel  and  the  yililed  palacn  are  In-rein  de- 
picted, a.H  none  are  mere  compeieuc  lo  emViellish  it  than 
the  renowned  author.  Tony  Pastor.  This  lioolc  is  hand- 
.soinely  illtistralod.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Sijisle 
copies  limited  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ^0  cents* 
Pontage  free. 


Gus  Shawns  Clown  &  Comic  Song  Book 

This  Song  Book  is  illustrated  with  the  funniest  of  pict- 
ures, and  contains  GUS  SHAW'S  new  and  popular 
songs.     Price,  10  cents. 

QKOKOE  MUNRO,  PlBLIBHBU, 

P.  O.  Box  3731.  17  to  27  Vaudewater  btreet.  K.  Y. 


Munro's  Dialogues  and  Speakers. 

Tliese  bonks  enibrnce  a  series  of  Dialogues  anil  Speeches, 
Dll  new  and  nritinal,  ami  nie  Jiisi  «lnit  is  needcil  lo  glv« 
B|iice  and  nierriaientto  Siiciiil  Parlie>,  Home  Entertaio. 
liieiit.s.  Debating  Sicietie.^,  Scliool  Recltalioiia.  Amateur 
•1  lieiitricals,  elc.  Tbey  cimlain  Irish,  Geinnm,  Negro^ 
Y';iiil;.  I-.  ami,  in  f.ict,  all  kicidsof  Dinlognea  audSiieeclie* 
The  luUuwiug  iire  the  lilies  of  Ihe  biwks : 

DIUNRO'S    DIAI,OGtFES. 
No.  1.  The  fcnny  Fkllows'  Diai.oouj  e. 

2.  'I  HK  CLKMICXCIC  AND  DOSKEY  DlAlciOUBa 

3.  WSS.  f-MlTH'S  BOAKUKliS'  DlAl.OGUEB. 

4.  Schoolboys'  comic  Dialogues. 

MUNRO'S   SPEAKERS. 

No.  1.  VOT  T  Know  'uoutGuuel  socieiies  Speakeb. 

2.  THL  JOHN  B.  GO-OKF  COMIC  SLEAKllB. 

3.  My  coy  VlLHULM'S   SrEAKEK. 

The  nbove titles  eicpress,  in  ft  ."liphi  depree,  the  contenU 
cf  Ihe  hooks,  «  hicli  are  c.incedirt  In  he  the  he.^v  seiles  o» 
mil  ni-piinokiiig  Siieeclies  and  Dialogues  extant.  Prloe^ 
10  ceutd  eacli 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    HUNTER; 

On,   THE    31AN   OF  DEATH. 

slory  of  frontier 

THE    BELLE  "oF    SARATOGA. 

A   hamlanmely   illn,straleil  novel.    By  LUCY  KAMDUi 
COMFOKT.    Price,  2o  t-enls. 

BROAD~CRINS. 

BY  THE   MAN   WITO   I.ACGHS. 
This  book  cnnr;iiMs  sixty  illitslraiioiif—all  hnmoroni, 

JI1..I  CSM...!.      rrir.  .  rOr.-rl». 

GEORGE  MtTNEO,  Pdbushkr, 
P  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Van  lewater  street.  N.  T 
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8  Arundel  Motto.  The Bory  Cetll  Haj  10 

1»  American  Senator,  Tie inthonj  Trollope  2« 

Se  Aurora  Floyd »U"  «■  E.  Hr«dd™  20 

S8  Antoolna!  or.  The  FaU  of  Rome  HllklelolMi 
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I  D 

I     14  Dead  Secret.  The Wl''',l«  <^I""  20 

I     as  Dauichter  of  Heth,  A «V.-^4."°°w  "J^  «5 


.Mrs,  Henry  Hood  SO 

80  iianTerneronda rr.Oeor|eEllot  20 

9S  Deod  Men's  Shoes BIm  M.  E.  Bn.ildon  20 

114  Darrell  Markham Miss  BI.  E.  Brjiddon   10 


71  Ariadne— The  Story  of  a  l>ream.. 
105  At  the  8Ur"  of  the  Sliver  Flagor 


20     ISS  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane.  The  ■ 


B86  After  Uurk TUlUeColll. 

lie  Artiste MnrlnHl.trAnl  10 

SSI  Adventures  of  a  MarqnU  (1st  half  )..il"«ndprl)iiiii..  80 
8S1  Adventures  ofaUaraulsiad  half). .il"«nd"pni»a.  20 

S44  Aseanlo ^'t?'""'";,""?,?' J2 

404  Ariudne  Henry  OreYille  10 

40T  Arundel  Motto,  The  (bold  type) •■"■■y  'Sf,"  ""'  ?"! 

463  An  Odd  Couple Mr..  Ollphant  10 

460  Arabian  Nlehts,  The.    Part  I.. 10 

461  Arnbinn  Nights,  The.     Part  11. 10 

4«2  Arabian  Nlehts,  The.     Port  III 10 

468  Arabian  Nlshts,  The.     Part  IV  '" 

478  Attache.  The:  or.  Sum  Slick  In  E_,._..-.. --—---—  -- 

480  AvUllon ;  or.  The  Happy  Isles MIm  Mnloek  10 

4S»    At  llor  Merev         Jnmes  Pnyn    30 

48S    Awnkei.lne,  The    Knlharlne  S.  Mae.,u,.ia    10 

490  «»Alry  FnlryXIllan»»..By  theAiithorof  "Jlolly  Bawn"  80 
614  AdventnresofMr.Verdantereen,The.    ISOlUns- 

tratlons  Cathbert  Bede,  A.M. 

KSR  Ance 

686  Anion  Mallssof. . 


....B.  l.  Farje 

.„.    iiavid  CopperfieId...T .' Charlo  Diekcni  20 

218    Uombey  and  Sou Charlee  Blfkcnii  20 

234  Weerslnyer,  The i.  Fenbnore  fooper  ^O 

283   Dark  Nlaht's  Work,  A Mm.  Oinlell   111 

248   Daisy  NIchoI I^dy  Hardy  SO 

an  Diary  of  a  Physician,  The  (Ist  half)... Sam'IWarrcn  30 
271  Diary  of  a  Physician,  The (8d  half)... Sam'llVnrrcn  20 

2»0  Dick  Rodnef JamesOrant  10 

80»  David's  Wttle  tad L.  T.  Meade   10 

819  Davenport  Dunn  (1st  half) Charles  percr  SO 

819   Davenport  Dunn  (2d  halfl ;;;  ■  ■  J^lT  o' ''m "  SS 

823  Dend.Sen  Fruit Miss  M.  E.  Br.nddon  80 

856  DecclyereJlTer  "  "  ' 

897  Dorothy  Fox li-^-- 

414  Dick  Sand;  or,  A  Captain  at  Flfteei 


2.'i2   Hard  to  Bear Oeorflana  H.  Cralk  lO 

367  naddons.  The  Last  of  the Hn.  Newman  10 

298  '"lie  Cometh  Not,' She  Said" Annie  Thomas  lO 

297    Haunted  Man,  The Charles  Dickens  lO 

805  Her  Lord  and  Master Florenee  Harryat  10 

S30  Hero,  A IjMssMgloek  10 

S4B  Halves iames  Psyn  10 

847  Hunored  Ouirasslere,  The James  Grant  lO 

864  Hugh  Melton. 


.     Katharine  King   10 

405  Henrietta  Temple Benjamin  DIarnell  20 

409  Haunted  Hotel,  The ?Wllkli.  Collins  10 

418    lluthcrcourt Mrs.  Moleswortb  (Ennis  Graham)   20 

484  Hidden  Perils  (bold  type) Mary  Ceell  Hay  20 

"~"'    "  ind  Cross  ...^ Mrs.  Ollphant   lO 


484  Her  Fa 


!  Wl 


i  Her  Fortune  ... 


.F.  W.  Robi 

••Onlda" 

W.  M.  Thackeray 


597  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  The.. 

605 Hester «y  the  Anther  of  "Dellcla"  10 

685  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats,  A Florenee  Marrynt  20 


....Mrs.  U.  Loveit  I 

LonlsaPalT  80 

Part  I. 


Ilok  In  England.. Hallbnrton  80  ,  414  Dlok  Sand;   or,  A  Cuptoln  at  Fifteen. 


Part  II. 
Jnles  Verne  !• 

415  Dark  Inheritance,  A Mary  CeclllUy  1« 

429  Dlaapp.  "  ■   •    -    ■ 


'07  Heaps  of  Money W.E.Morrla  i 

7S0  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  A Justin  MeCarlhy   20 

.*..«..    ...      c  ..      ,^^  jji^^i      ... 


756 

779  lfe«tcp  Morley's  Promise 

7SS  Hypotli  ^-        - 


',:Ne 


Foes  with  an  Old  Fa 


of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Redworth,  The 


481  Diana  Ca 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Kiddell    10 


606  At  Odds Baroness  Tantphojiis  20 

«I8  Arab  Wife,  The 10 

638  Andree  de  Taverney Alexander  Damns  20 

-  wx      .  -  „    „    Thnekerny  20 


.Miss  M.  E.  Braddnn   20 
.Amelia  B.  Edwards  80 

Charles  Le»er  80 

574  Dellela  B.  M.  Bntt  80 

580    Denis  Duval W-  »'•  Thackeray  XO 

600  Dolores ;''!;V  ^'.7''",'J''  18 

6«8  Donna  duliote.. ;;  '"'" w"!"'^!!  Vk 

««8  David  Elglnbrod George  MaeDonald  20 

678   Dr.  Ox's  Experiment Jules  Temo   10 

678  ]>ead  Heart,  A By  theAothorof  "Madolln's  Lover"   10 


20 

_.  rte-  Kln^sley  20 

788  HerWaltlne  Heart Kslher  Serle  kennelh   10 

Hester  Ktrton Katharine  8.  Maeqaold   20 

I 

S4  "It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Hend" Charles  Rende  20 

89  Ivanhoe Sir  Walter  Seott  80 

47   In  Silk  Attire WlUiam  Black    10 

65  In  a  Winter  City "Ooida"  10 

138  Irish  Legends Samnel  Lorer  10 


10 


6  Blaek  Indies,  The Jnles  Teme  TO 

18  Barbara's  History Amelia  B.  Edwards  20 

61  Bebee;  or.  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes "Onlda"  10 

72   Blockade  Runners,  The Jnles  Vei 


160   Black  Tulip,  The Alexander  Dumas    lo 


laa   20 
__      _        _  laa   10 

SIS   Barnaby  Radge Charles  Dlckins   20 
15  Birds   of  Prey Mks  Jl.  E.  Braddon  30 

888  Beatrice JuUa  Kavanagh  80 

S48  " Bread-and.Cheese,  and  Kisses" B.  L.  FaHeon  10 

877   Brother  Jacob George  Ellol    10 

899  By  Proxy James  l>ayn   BO 

SfWl    Rv  riAlla'B   A,.hn,.  .    Wnlt.ep  R»unnf.  snfl  JAmPH  Rife    9.a 


691   Don  Quixote.    Illustrated.     Part  11 Cervan 

691   Don  Quixote.    Illustrated.    Part  III Ceryaiiies   iw 

691    Don  Quixote.    Illustrated.     Part  IV Cervantes  10 

691    Don  Quixote.     Illustrated.     Part  V Ceryuntea  10 

784  DIuvola;  or.  Nobody's  Daughter._  Part  I, 


784DlavoIa;  or,  Nobody's  Danghtei 


MN> 


Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 
,  A  House  Built  on  Sand,  The. 

,rt  I Emile  (ialx.rian 

_r4  Path )  or,  A  House  Built  on  Sand,  The. 

(lA  Degrlngolade.)    fart  11. Emlle  Gaborlaa  20 


749  Daphne.. 


'  Klta 


20 


:87    Bleak  House Charles  Dickens   30 

878    Bright  Mornlngj_or,  Once  and  Forever. .1llss(jrnnt  30 


..Mary  Cecil  Hay    10 


Ingl 
884  Bacli  to  the  mdH. 

446   Bahy,  The ;...  .By  the  Author  or  "  Phvlli;  »    10 

488  Beleaguered  City,  A Mrs.  Ollphant  10 

488   "Bab^'  Ballads,  189  Illustrations,  on  which  the 
Comle  Opera  IL  M.  8.  "Pinafore"  Is  founded. 

W.  8.  Ullhert   20 

S84  Baron  Munchausen Hlnstratedby   "A.  CrowquUl"   10 

647   Banker's  Daughter,  The Magdalen  Barrett    80 

664   Blue  Roses. .^. .  By  the  Author  of    "Vera  "20 


768   Duke's  Children,  The Anthony  Trollope  80 

78.H  Dend  Guest,  The Ilelnrlch  Zsohokke  10 

800  De  Rohan;  or.  The  CourtConsplrator. Eugene  Sue  30 
811    Dudley  Ciirleon Miss  M.  E.  Braddon   10 

E 

1   East  Ljnne Mr*.  Henry  Wood  10 

16  English  at  the  North  Pole,  The Jnles  Yerne  10 

109    Eleanor's  Victory Hiss  M.  £.  Braddon   20 

136   Eremn;   or.  My  Father's  Sin R.  D.  Blaokmore   20 

849    Elster's  Folly Mrs.  Henry  Wood  30 

881    East  Lynne  (bold  type) Mrs.  Henry  flood    20 

410    Eugenia  Grandet .Honore  de  Bal/jio    10 

4«7    Edinn Mrs.  Henry  flood  20 

672   Eve,  the  Factory  Girl Lney  Randall  Comfort  HO 

706   Earthbound Mrs.  Ollphant  10 

718    Esther's  Glove R.  E.  FrauclUon    10 


486  IntheYear'18 Fritz  Renter  10 

487  India  and  Her  Neighbors W.P.Andrew  80 

587  Impresslonsof  TtieopnrastusSueh,  The..Geo.  EUot  149 

538  Initials,  The Baroness  Tautphwni  SO 

630   In  a  Country  House Mrs.  Forrester  ;|0 

680   In  Prison  and  Out Hesba  Strelton  10 

686  In  the  SchlUlngseouTt E.  Marlllt  89 

720  Irish  Detective,  The...  By  the  Author  of  "Old  Sleath"  80 

748  In  the  Days  of  My  Tenth Amelia  B.  Edwards  80 

751    In  Honor  Round Charles  GIMion   20 

7t'i2  Italian's  l»auirhter.  The nisx  llulnck  lo 

764  Israel  Mort,  Overman John  Saimdere  80 

J 

S  John  Halifax,  Gentleman KIbs  Muloek  10 

S  Jane  Eyre Charlotte  Bronte  10 

87  Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  A.  Jnles  Verne  10 

182  Jack  lllnton,  the  Guardsman Charles  Lever  20 

149  Joshua  Marvel B.  L.  Faijeon  SO 

178  Japhet  In  Search  of  a  Father Capt^dn  Marryat  SO 

183  Juliet's  Gun.  dlan Birs.  Cameron   10 

209  Jewel  of  a  Girl,  A SO 

246  JackManlv James  Grant  lO 

26b   Jacob  Faithful  Captain  Marryat  lO 

270  Jilt,  The Chirles  Beads  10 

809  Janet's  Repentance George  Eliot  10 


681    Bede's  Charity Hesba  Stretton    10 

688   Barren  Honour 80 

645  Behind  the  Counter F.  W.  Hitcklander  30 

669  Broken  Faith,  A Miss  Ixa  Damis  Hardy  80 

666  Bound  to  John  Company  1  or,  Robert  AInslelgh. 

Miss  M.  E.  Braddon   !!n 

670  Bells  of  Penrnvon,  The B.  L.  Farje, 


781   Basil Wllkle  CoUbis  80 

77!    Beauty's  Daughters The  "Duchess"  20 


804  Bride's  Tragedy,  A 3Uss  .Unlock  10 


5T  Castaways,    The;     or,    A    Voyage    Ronnd    the 

World— South  America Jules  Vwne  10 

69    Chandos "Oulda"'   30 

60  Cnstaways,    The;    or,    A    Voyage    Round    the 


uiiNiuways,     xne;    or,    jx    voyage    Kouna    tne 

World-New   Zealand Jnles  Verne  10 

57  Castle  Wafer  ..; ...;........ Brt.  Henry  Wood  10 

81  Christian's  Mistake Hiss  Mnloch  10 

188   Cousin  Phlllls Mrs.  Gaskell  10 

14g  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon. ..Chas.  Lever  80 
155   Count  of  Monte-Crlsto,  The Alexander  Dnmas   40 


in  Cherry  Ripe Helen  B.  Mathers  80 

184  Countess  de  Charny Alexander  Dumas   80 

194  Conspirators,  The Alexander  Dnmas  10 

Sxi   Cnthnrlne  Blum Alexander  Dumas    10 

2QS  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  The Charles  Iteade  20 

S.l  S"".?!^""'  fie  New  Forest Captain  .11  arryat   10 

849  Cecil  Cnstlemalne's  Gage "  Oulda  "  10 

860  Charlotte's  Inheritance Miss  M.  £,  Braddon  20 

278   Cricket  on  the  Henrth,  The Charles  Dickens  10 

SSS  9,?""''?  fpasallower .RhodaBrenghton  10 

aaS  >;?"'."r'"-"'^"'S  '; Mrs.  nenry  fliood  20 

880  Christmas  Carol,  A Charles  Dickens  10 

SXa   >;,".'"'''"  4.,?"' Alexander  Dumas  10 

BOS  Chimes,  Ihe : Charles  Dickens  10 

821    Captain  of  the  Guard,  The James  Urant   10 

846   Children  of  the  Abbey,  The R.  Maria  Roche  20 

854  Celebrated  Case,  A 10 

871    Christie  Johnstone    Charles  Reado    10 

lis  Coniln' 'A'hro' the  Kyo Helen  B.  Mathers  20 


68  Folle-Farlne    "Onlda 

68  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon Jnles  Verne  10 

75  Eur  Country,  Ihe.    Parti Julee  Temo  10 

75   Fur  Country,  The.    Part  II Jnles  Teme  10 

99  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon .Tnles  Temo  10 

117  Female  Minister,  The*  or,  A  Son's  Revenge 10 

168   Frank  Mildmay        Captain  llarryat  10 

24)8  Forty^-llye  Guardsmen,  The Alexander  Dnmas  80 

«....   ,7.  .  .^       .  James  Payn   10 

"Oulda"  80 

', The VIctlmofAvarlce. J.F.Smith  30 


470   Fortui 

497   For  Lt . 

5<I8   Flying  Dutchman.  The     „ 

505   Field  of  Ice,  The  (Illustrated)  ....  Jules  Tome  10 

550   Fcnton's  Quest Miss  M.  E.  Braddon  20 

668  Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor 10 


6b6  Fugltl%  es.  The Mrs.  OUphnnt  10 

687  Fallen  Fortunes James  Payn  SO 

724   For  Her  Dear  Sake Mary  Cecil  Hay  20 

788    Fellow-Townsmen Thomas    Hardy  10 

776   For  Lack  of  Gold Charles  Gibb.n  20 

787  Fnlse  Friend.  The Edgar  Fawcett  10 

820  Falr-llalred  Alda,  The Florence  Mnrryat  20 

G 

49  GranvlUede  Vlgne;or,HeIdljiBondaee."OnIda''  ao 

78   Grlllith  Gaunt;  or,Jenloilsy. Charles  Reado  20 

110   Girls  of  Feversham,  The Florence  Blarryat   10 

118   Golden  Grain B.  L.  Farieon    10 

lis  Great  Expectations Charles Dlclien 

186   *'Good-Bye,  Sweetheart" Rhoda  Broughtoi 


887  Janet '.'.V 10 

'^nce  or  Her  Fortune?. Mrs.  Annie  Edwards   10 
(bold  type) Charlotte  Rronte  20 


887  Jeti 
896  Jan 

482  Jean  Teterol's  Idea..' victor  Cherboi 

466  John  Ilallthx,  Gentleman  (bold  type).  Miss  Muloek  80 


.Rhoda  Broughtoi 


540  Jenn's  Destiny^ .Marie  XJchard  id 

648   John  Thompson,  Blockhead I^nlsa  Parr   20 

^'**^  John  Marelunont's  Legacy Miss  M.  E,  Bmddon  SO 


696  Jezebel's  Itanehter WUkleColUns  SO 

780  John  Bunyan James  A.  Fronde  10 

Jennie  of  the  Frluoe*8 B.  II.  Buxton  BO 

,fl  Kllmeny William  Blaclt  lO 

186  Katie  Stewart Mrs.  Ollphant  10 

156  King's  Own,  The  (  or,  HntlnT  at  the  Nore. 

.^_-  Captain  Marryat  j  I 

1?4  KBt«.0'Donoghne Charles  Lever  80 

18»  Eeniiworiu Sir  IV alter  Scott  »(► 

692  King's  Highway,  The 0.  P.  K.  James  30 

719  Klngsln Exile Alphonso Daudet  SO 

L 

8  Last  Day B  of  Pompeii,  The Sir  Bnlwer  Lyf  ton  8« 

a5  Lady  Adelaide's  Oath Mrs.  Henry  Hood  2« 

81  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long Charles  Reade  20 

45  Life's  Secret,  A Mrs.  Henry  Wood  10 

63  Lost  Bank  Note,  The Mrs.  Henry  Wood  10 

89  Levels  of  Arden,  The Miss  H.  E.  Braddon  20 

94  Law  and  the  Lady,  The Wllkle  Collins  20 

96    Love's  Victory H.  L.  Furjeon  10 

181    Life  fur  a  Life,  A Miss  Muloek    20 

189   London's  Heart B.  L.  Farjeon  20 

140   Ludy  Lisle,  The Miss  M.  ■.  Braddon    10 

152  Loiteringsof  Arthur  O'Leary,  The. ...Charles  Lever  20 

166    Last  Aldlnl,  The George  Sand    10 

185   Little  Savage,  ITie Captain  «arr> at  10 

316   Learends  of  the  Black  Wateh Jamos  Grant  10 

832  Lastofthe  Mohicans,  The J.  Feulmore  Cooper  20 

880  Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness "Oulda"  10 

10  i  240  Laurel  Bush,  The Miss  Wnlock   10 

'      251  Lady  Audley's  Secret Miss  ffl.  E.  Braddon  20 

855  Lothalr Benjamin  ni.raeB   30 

256  Lord  Oakbarn's  Daughters Uri.  Henry  flood   80 

:  261   Les  MIserables-Fantlne Victor  lingo  10 

362  Les  Mlsernbles-Co&ettf Victor  Hugo  10 


..Tletor  Hugo    10 


466  Great  Voyages  and  Great  Navigators.    Part  II. 

Jules  Verne  ; 
466  Great  Voyages  and  Great  Navigators.    Part  ill. 


488   Coward  Conscic 


568    G  _ 

571    Game  Birds T ?' Tlioma. 

634  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  The...  .W.  M.  Thackeray  10 
1  65(»  Golden  Dawn,  A. ..By  Ihe  Authorof  "Madolln's  iHiver"  10 
I  65t)  George  CauMeld's  Journey Hiss  M.  E.  Braddon  10 

680   Greatest  Heiress  In  England,  The Mrs.  Ollphant  20 

1  684  Gus  Howard J.  F.  Smith,  Esq.  30 

69S   Goblin  l£ock George  ManvUIo  Fenn  10 

728    Guy  .Mnnnerlng;  or.  The  Astrologer. 
I  I  81r  flatter  Seott,  Bait.   20 

I  744  Guilty  Without  Crime.    By  the  Author  of  "  A  Strange 


Sis  Chain  of  Fate,  A^. Ernst  Frit.  10 

688  Countess  Glsela,  The  E.  Marlitt  80 

|8S    Clique  of  Gold,  The ......Emile  iabirlan  80 

681    Oaldlgate,  John Anthony  Trollope   10 

687  Castle  Avon Mrs.  Marsh  30 

5Sf   Cousins L.  B.  Walford  gO 

515    i!y*"*U    Barone»s  TuutpliffuB  20 

696  Caleb  Field Mrs.  Ollphimt  10 

699  Castle  of  Ehrensteln,  The G.  P.  H.  James  30 

601    Cousin  Henry Anthony  Trollope   10 

643    Cartouche Frances  Mary  Peard  20 

660  Crlpps,  the  Carrier B.  D.  Blackmore  20 

8?1    te.V,'''K'^"^'-^^!."^    S'rfiY Bmlle  Claborhin  80 

•  71   Count  s  Secret,  The.    Part  II Emlle  Oaliorjaii   -tftl 

688  Called  to  the  Rescue Anna  11.  Drnry  20 

688    Chicot,  the  Jester Alexander  Dnmas  30 

f04  Captain    Contanoeau;     or.    The    Volunteers    of 

1793 Emlle  Gaborlaa   10 

Jl*  Captain's  Last  Love,  The flllkle  Collins  10 

IS.'.   Charlotte  Temple Mn.  Rowson   lo 

789   Christy  Carew May  Lalfan  30 

748    CorlnncI  A  Story  of  Italy Madame  de  Stnel   20 

769   Clara  Vaughan K.  D.  Blaekmore  30 

78G  Chronicles  of  St.  Mary's.    A  Novel 8.  D.  N.  20 

798   Castle  Daly Annie  Keary  80 

807  Captain  Uittcrlla Bdaond  About  80 


I  794  Gentle  Elsie  Moore Katie  Mand  St.  Johi 

806    Guy  Livingstone George  Idiwrene< 

SIO   Griindmnther's  Money F.W.Robin. 


80 


.Jonathan  Swirt   20 


265  Les  Mlserables-Jean  VaMe 

267  Last  of  the  Uaddons,  The Brs.nennmn  lu 

279  Leaf  In  the  Storm,  A "Onlda"  10 

281  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles "Oulda"  10 

387  Leighton  Grange .als.  M.  E.  Ilradjon   10 

295  Lost  for  Love niaa  H.  E.  Braddon  30 

804  Little  Oorrlt Charles  Dickens   20 

I  828   Lueky  IMsoppoIntmcnt.  A Florence  Marryat   n» 

t  826  Lena;  or, 'Tlie  Silent  Woman 80 

880  Low  Marriage,  A Mhis  Muloek  10 

88!>   Letty  Hyde's  Lovers James  Grant   10 

858    Less  Black  than  We're  Painted James  Payn  30 

866   Lester  Ashland's  Wife Magdalen  Barrett  10 

868   Little  Kate  Kirby F.W.Robinson  20 

I  878  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices,  The. 

„  Charles  Dickens  10 

1899   Lady  of  Launay,  The Anthony  Trollope  10 

1  411  Love  That  Lived,  The Mrs.  Elloort  20 

440   Lady  Carmiehael's  Will Mary  Cecil  Hay  10 

444  Letter  on  Corpulence,  A WlHInm  Banting   10 

j  451  Lady  Sllverdale's  Sweetheart William  Black   1« 

i  464  Little  Barefoot Berthold  Anerbach   20 

457  Last  of  the  Ruthveiis,  The Bias  Muloek  10 

471    Leah:  A  Woman  of  Fashion,. ..  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards  20 
496  UI,  "  Fair,  Fair,  With  «)olden  Hair." 

Mrs.  Fetherstonhangh  10 

584  Little  Goldle Mrs.  Sumner  liayden   1« 

539   Lord  Kllgobbtn Charles  Lever  20 

585  LornnDoone R.  D.  Blaekmore   eo 

541   Land  o'  the  Leal,  The,  By  the  Author  of  "Comtn'  Thro* 


40   llclr  to  Ashley Mrs.  Henry  Wood   10 

43  Hide  and  Seek Wllklel'olUns  30 

48   Hector  Servadae Jules  Verne   10 

;S  Heritage  of  Langdale Mrs.  Alexander  20 

Si    Henry  Arkell Mrs.  Henry  Wood   10 

,.,„   .Harry  Lorrcqucr Charles  Lever  20 

i^S   H""""!  I'"""* Charles  Dickens   lo 

}13   Hard  Cash Charles  Reado  20 

its  "ead  of  tlie  Family,  The Miss  Mnlock  20 

lis    MSl'r"'''4iSf"'*''','V.'"' Mrs.  Henry  Wood    10 

J?;   "nlf  a  Million  of  Money Amelia  B.  Edwards  80 

iii   JJ"'tfr''",'L  ?'"'■?,         .' Amelia  B.  Edwards    10 

JS?   He  Would  be  n  Gentleman Samuel  lover  80 

Jii  U?".''"^** -f"   Fnftune Miss  ffl.  E.  Braddon   80 

li9   History  o<  n  Crime,  The Victor  Hugo  10 

l2«   ii'"'?  'V'ilte,''  .;.. MlssM.K.  Braddon  20 

i.?2   Heart  of  Midlothian Sir  Walter  Seott  20  ' 

V4T  Hannah Miss  Mnhtek  10 


562  Love  at  Saratoga Lney  Randall  Comfort  20 

570   Level,  the  Widower W.  M.  Thackeray  I© 

572  Lady's  Mile,  The  Mlsa  M.  K.  Braddon  30 

602    Lost  Sir  Masslngberd James  Payn    10 

607   Last  of  the  Fnlrles.  The G.  P.  R.  Jnmps  10 

667   Little  Miss  Primrose EUxa  Tabsr  20 

711  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  THE. 

tViKlerle  W.  Forrar,  b.i,.,  F.R.S.  20 
714  Lclln;  or.  The  Siege  of  Grenada. ...E.  Ilnliver  Lvtion  10 
717  LIFE  AND  WORDS  OF  CHRIST,  THE.    First 

half Couningliiim  llelkip,   D.D.    90 

717  LIFE  AND  WORDS  OF  CHRIST,  THE.    Second 

half. ConnloBliam   (l»lkie.   I>.l>.    2C 

718  Lord  Lynne's  Choice;   or.  True  Love  Ne 


'  Madnlh 


to 


lulf. 


.^'redtrle  W.  Farror,  U.IV.,  F.R.8.  tO 


I  UFE  AJTD  WORK  OP  8T.  PAUI,  THE.    Bee 

ond  half- Fr«4liiri«W.  FBrrar,  U.D.,  F.U.S. 

UKht  of  A«U,  The Ednin  Arnold 

1  !&£  A>I»  ErlSTLES  Or  THE  APOSTLE 
PAITL,  THE.  First  half.  Bev.  It.  J.  Conylicnrf, 
M.A^   uud   lie..  J.  9.   Ilowson,   Jl.* 

i  UrE  AND  EP18TIJE8  OF  TUB  APOSTLE 
PAUL,  THE.    Second  haU'.    B«t.  « .  J.  Conj beurc, 

n.A.,  aud  Uc«.  J.  S.  llowsoD.  U.A 

Uttlo  Old  Man  ot  the  BatlgDoUes,  The. 


THE    SEASIDE    LIBRARY-ALPHABETICAL 

SIS    Olga Louis  Ennult    SO 


641  OiiiyaClod .^ .> aUss  9L.  E.  Br&ddon  SO 

)  6o6  Oucht  We  to  Visit  Her? Ur^  Annie  £dwiu-da  2U 

{  694  Off  the  Skellles Jean  Ingelow  SO 

I  709  Old  Ace  of  MonateiiT  I^oov  The.    Fart  I. 

F.  D.i  Bolaeobej  80 
I  T09  Old  AEeofMonslenr  JHM^o<l,The.    Part  U. 

F.  Du  Bolapobor  20 
I  715  Oldbury Annlo   lieftrj   20 


The.    Tolninel.. 


Theodore  Martin    20 


766    Luclle.     A  Poem Onen  Mereditli    20 


LIST. 

Sf?  |J?'y.«'"'«l«"<'''e  ""dHta  Brother.. H™.01lpliAnt  SO 

ooT   Bldonle a   Dnndet  20 

In2   |*'"?''e«"j;»"lP'lE,rl"M «ii»  ji.E.  Braddon  20 

606   Seaboard  Parish.  The George  BueDonnld,  I.L.D.   20 

Sll    f?'"?'\.''*'J'%«"e"='" Jean  iMfelow   20 

«li    li^''^""""';^'  '^'"i'-.    i.-.- George  Cnpple.   10 

683   Sir  jBRper  Carew,  Kolfcht eiuirlea  l!ever  20 

689   Sketefaes  of  Touoe  Couple* Clmrlea  Dieliens  10 

665   S"._fldow  In  the  Comer,  The Mins  Bl.  £.  Braddon  10 

6T7   St.  eeorce  and  St.  Michael.. George  nneDonnld,  LL,D.  20 

695   Seaforth Florence  Montgomerr  10 

700  Seamy  Side,  The Walt4>r  Beeant  and  June*  Biee  SO 

70*  Sweet  NeUy,  My  Heart's  Dellcht. 

Walter  Besont  and  James  Rlc«  10 

710   Survivors  of  the  Chancellor Jules  Verne  10 

]  727   Self- Culture,  On John  Stnarl  lllnelle  20 

. Margaret  l.onsdale  10 


f  *' 


10 


87   Mystery,  The Mn.  Uenrj  Wood  10 

68  Monarch  of  Mlnclne  Lane,  The WUUnm  Blaek  10 

70  Mlddlemorch GeorgsEUot  20 

72  Merldlana:  Adventures  la  Sonth  AfWca Verne  10 

?7    Mistress  and  Uald Miss  BInloel    10 
9   Madeup  Violet    William  Bin 


„ J .>  Lovers Mary  Pntrltk    10 

VO  Mysterious  Island— Dropped  f>om  the  Clouds. 

Jnles  Verne  10 

92  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles Mrs.  Henry  Wood  SO 

•8  Mysterious  Island— The  Abandoned Jules  Verne  iv 

97  Hysterlouslsland-Seoretofthelsland. Jules  Verne  10 

106  Masteroferey lands.  The Mrs.  Henry  Wood  SO 

125   Mary  Barton Mr».  Gastell   10 

127   My  Lady  Lujlow Mrs.  GasVeU  10 

181    Mlohuel  StroBoff Jules  Terne  10 

184  My  Brother •     „.— ^^-   .  ~ 


191    My  Lady's  Money WUkle  lolUna  10 

195  Madame  Fontenoy 10 

SOa   Mr.  tlimi's  Love  St. 


BOS  Mysteries  of  Paris,  The  (Sdhalf) Eugene  Sue  20 

819   MyOwn  Child Florence  31.-\rryat    10 

S28    Morrlnge  Verdict,  The Ale«.,Bdcr  Dumas  10 

'J47   Martin  Chuzilewlt t'harles  Dicliens  20 

DOS   Margaret  eraham G.  F.  E.  James   10 

S42  Mohicans  of  Paris,  The Alexander  Dnmaa  10 

848   Mysteries  of  th«  Court  of  the  Stuarts  n.  Alnsworth  10 

J 67   Mrs.  Llrrlper's  LodElnes Iharhe  Dlciiens  10 
75  HuKby  Junction diaries  Dickens  10 

876  Mine  is  Thine I.  w.  M.  Lockhnrt  20 

890  Marriage  of  Molra  Fergus,  The,  and  The  Maid  of 


Princess  of  Thule,  A  Vrmiam  BIsek  2« 

;   Put  Yourself  la  His  Place Charles  Reaue  SO 

:   Peepo'Day John  Banim    10 

Pnullne L.  B.  Walford  10 

Petronel Florenoe  Marryal  20 

Privateersman,  The Captain  Marryat   10 

:    Point  of  Honor,  A Mrs.  Annie  Edwards   10 

Phantom  Ship,  The Captain  Marrjat    TO 

Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  The Captidn  Marryat    10 

Perclval  Keene Xaptaln  Slarryat   10 

>  Poison  of  Asps,  The Florence  Marrynl    10 

L  PoorZeph V.  n.  ilobin.on  10 

Pathfinder,   The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper  SO 

>  Pioneers,  The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper  SO 

Prairie,  The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper  20 

Pilot,  The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper   20 

>  Pee  WolHnEton Cfaarles  Kende  10 

Phyllis TheDochcss   10 

1  Pace  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  The...Aleiaiirter  Dumas  JO 

:    PoorJack tiiplaln  Bnrrjat   10 

Professor,  The Charlotte  Bronte  10 

,  Puck "Ouida"  20 

I   Peter  Simple.   Captain  Harryat  20 

:   Pickwick  Papers Charles  Dickens  SO 

Pasoarel "OuIda"  SO 

Prburose  Path,  The Mr^.  Ollphant  SO 

''    Pomeroy  Abbey Mrs.  Henry  Wood   SO 

i   Princess  of  the  Moor,  The E.  Marillt  SO 

I    Paul  Faber,  Surgeon George  MacDonald,  LL.D.    SO 

;    Patty     Katharine  9.  Macquold  SO 

I  Pearl  of  Lima,  The Jules  Vemo  10 

t  Princess  Oeherof.  The nenryGreTllle  10 

■   Playing  for  lllich  Stakes Annie  i  .looia^s  20 

I  Phyllis  (boldtypel. TheDuchesi  20 

i  Pendennls.     Parti    W.  M.  Tlincleray  20 

1    Pendennls.     Pari  II W.  M.  Thackeray  20 

t  Pearl  and  Emerald B.  E.  Francillon    10 

>  Publicans  and  Sinners Miss  M.  E.  Braddou  20 

I,  Poor  Miss  Ftach   Wllkle  Collins  20 

Probation -. Jessie  Fotherglll   SO 

1  P.  T.  BARNTJM,  The  Life  of:  His  Stmgples  and 
Triumphs;  or.  Forty  Tears' RecoUectlons.  Re. 


»-e   I*"""  "",•'»  He'"',  A .;;; FlorenVeMarrjiiV  10 

S5\    Second-Cousin  Sarah F.  W.  Robinson    20 

i63    Second  Thoughts Rboda  Rrongbton   20 

i;.i  I?''A5  "'"le'een F.  W.  Robinson   20 

79T   St.  Oluve'a Eilsa  Tabor  20 

809    Sword  and  Gown George  Lawreuce   10 

!>team.House.  The;  or,  A  Trip  Across  Northern 

India.     Parti Jules  Verne  10 

Story  of  a  Shower,  The Anna  H.  Drury   10 

Spy,  The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper  20 


818 


J?   Terrible  Temptation,  A Charles  Reade  10 

44  Tower  of  London,  The W.  Harrison  AInsnorth  SO 

69    To  the  Bitter  End. .,.....,. Miss  M.  E.  Braddon    SO 

84  30,UOO  A.eagueslJndertaeSeas.; Jules  Verne  10 

88   I'wo  Marriages,  The Miss  Mulocb   10 

100   Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A Charles  Dickens  SO 

111    Tour  of  the  World  In  Eighty  Days,  A.. 


226  Two  Destinies,  The .Wilkie 

241    Trlcotrln "Onlda"  20 

248  Three  Feothers,  The. WlllUm  Black  10 

214  Three  Guardsmen,  The.4 Alexander  Dumas  SO 

■as   True  Man,  A M.  C.  Stirling  10 

25?    That  Boy  of  Noreott's .Charles  Leve-   la 

274  TenThoui         "      —  -       -     -- 

274  TenThoui 
288   Twenty  Y 


Alexander  Dumas   SO 


S96   TamBurkeof  Ours  (2d  half) Ch.irles  lever  20 

80e   Three  Strong  Men    Alexander  Dunaa  10 

SOr     lollersoftheSea,  The Victor  Hugo  20 

,W.  H.  G.  Kingston  1« 


und Charles  Dlckew 


40S   TomTlddle-  , ^„ 

441    'Twasin  Trafalgar's  Bay. WalterBesantnndJamesRIco  10 
>.     .r  T»_._        .    gehool  Days  at  Kugby-.Thos.  Hnghe! 


9  November,  1879,  by  Himself.. 


465   Monsieur  Lecoa  (2d  half ) Emile  Gaboriau  20 

4*6   My  duardlan Ada  Cambridge  30 

490  Marriage  at  a  Venture     translated  by  Vlncen 


607  Member  for  Paris,  i'he TroIs-EtoUs  SO 

610  Madge   Ky  the  Author  of  "  A  TerHble  Mistake  "  lO 

621   Master  Humphrey's  Cloeh Charles  Dickens  20 

682    Maid.  Wife,  or  Wldowi Mr..  Alexander  10 

646   Maurice  TIernay Charles  Lever  20 

$53  My  Laad  of  Bealall Mrs.  Leith-Adams   10 

665  Motaerandbon ILigdaien  Barrett  10 

666  Mlgnon lira.  Forrester  20 

658  My  Sister's  Keeper LaQraM.Lsne  10 

584  My  Queen 10 

68«   Money JulesTardleu  10 

692  Madelonjiemolne Brs.  Lelth-Adanis  SO 

698   Manliness  of  Christ,  The Thomas  Hughes  10 

604  lladcop  Violet  (bold  type) William  Black  SO 

610  Mrs,  Candle's  Curtain  Ijectures Douglas  Jerrold  10 

614  Man  at  Arms;  or,  Henry  de  Cerons..G.  P.  R.  James  20 

617  My  Heart's  In  the  Highlands Maria  M.  Grant  '20 

618  Madolln'.  Lover    ..      -.....^;...^._.., SO 

-  ^ j/tireenl 

Madee  Dunravei-  - 

646   Married  Beneath  Ulm James  Payn   SO 

6ol    Madonna  .'Uary Mra.  Ollphant  SO 

657    Martins  of  Cro' Martin  (1st  half) Charles  Leier  20 

657  Martins  of  Cro' Martin  (2d  half ) Charles  Lever  SO 

674  Alinnio  birey J.  F. 


-•nsi 

vised  and  Writ ______  .  ,     _ 

686  Paul  Massle Justin  MoCarll.y  20 

689  PUgrlms  of  the  Bhlne,  The Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton  10 

706  Put  to  the  Test Edited  by  Ulss  M.  E.  Braddon  SO 

7S9    Prince  Hugo Mis.  Maria  M.  liranl   20 

789   Promises  of  Marriage EmUe  Gaboriau  10 

791    PIplstrcllo "Oulda"    10 

799    PUgrlm's  Progress,  The John  Bnnyon   SO 

802  Phwbe,  Junior.     A  Last  Chronicle  of  Carllng. 

lord    Mrs.  Uilphant  SO 

819    Pride  and  Prejudice Miss  Jane  Au,ten    20 

826  Philip  EaruscUffe ;  or.  The  Morals  of  May  Fair. 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwards   SO 


$8  Qneen.of  HeariSsThe WnUeCoIllu  CO 

167   <jueea*B  Necklace,  Ihe AJexauder  Dumas  su 

886   Queen's  Cadet,  The JameaGrant  10 

480  QnlntinMatsys. ■'*,». ..«•«• Fierce Egan,  Esq.  20 

517   Quits Baroness  Tautphee 

68S  ■  - -      ■  -       _   •• 

660 
682 
776 


492  Ton 

560  Two  Widows,  The.. 

of  Fortune's  Wheel,  The Mrs.  Forrester  10 


B  Thomas   10 


-      -     . ,. ,^  ^^^.    20 

598   Tollsman,  The Sir  Walter  Seott   SO 

616   Two  Dianas,  The Alexander  Dumas  SO 

619  Taken  at  the  Flood BIss  M.  E.  Braddon  20 

627   Thomas  Wlngfold,  Curate. . George  MaeDonald,  LL.D.   20 

689  Three  Times  Dead T 20 

640  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford Thomas  Hughes   20 

647   Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman Jules  Verne  10 

676  Them  Women onideElUa  10 

778   Two  Homes,  The Miss  Huloek  lo 

805  Troublesome  Daughters .X.  B.  Watford  20 


697  Memoirs  ofMailuniedeKemusat,    Fart  III. 


698  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac — 


10 


..W.  E.  Norrls  20 


'  «99  Moths "Oalda"  SO 

I  T45  Magic  Spectacles,  The Wllkle  Collin.  10 

S    754  Mary  Anerley  E.  D.  Rlackmore   20 

\  760   Mrs.  Austin Margaret  Veley   JO 

768    Miss  Lltlon's  Lovers.     By  the  Author  of  "A  Ring  and 
'  a  Ito.e" SO 

'  772  Magnum   Bonum;    or.  Mother   Carey's   Brood. 

Charlotte  M.  Vongo  SO 
I  774  Memories  of  My  Exile Louis  Kossuth  SO 

778  Meo  of  the  Bureau,  The EmIle  Gaboriau  10 

t  792    Marv  Queen  of  Scots.  Life  of... AlphonsedeLamartlac    JO 
I  801  Man  with  the  Brolien  Ear,  The Edmond  About  10 

815    MInsBouvcrlc Mr,.   Jlolesworlh   20 

<  817    Mr.   Smith L.  B.  Waiford   20 

821   Married  In  Secret Mattle  E.  Riuidall   10 

8S7    Mudfog  Papers,  ^c.  The Charles  Dickens    10 

N 

S9  Nora's  liOve  Test Mary  Cecil  Hay  10 

f      65   Nobleman's  Wife,  The Dr..  Henry  Wood    JO 

76  New  .Magdalen,  The Wllkle  Collins  10 

101  Noble  Life,  A    Ml..  Culock  JO 

170   Newton  Forster  Captain  Marryat  10 

188    Nanon:or,  Woman's  War Alexander  Dnmas   10 

197    "^o  Intentions"     Florence  Marryat   SO 

200   Nicholas  NIcklcby  Charlca  Dickens' 20 

20*   >orth  and  South .Mr..  GsskeU  20 

289   No  Thoroughfare    ...Charles  Dbkena and  Wllkle  CoHln.   JO 

.   eSO   No  Nome  Wllkle  lollln.  20 

8J4   Nothing  New Miss  Mulock    JO 

402   "Not  Wisely,  But  Too  Well"        .  Rhod.  Bronahton  20 

420  NIanIa  Itrauslnted  by  Mrs.  Kendall). Henry  <;revllie    JO 

421  Nora  9  Love  Test  (bold  typel     Mary  CeHl  Hay    20 

428  Night  Side  of  New  York :  A  Series  of  Sermons. 

Rev.  T.  DeWitl  Talaiage   10 

442  Notary's  Daughter,  The Madame  Leonle  D'Anlney  JO 

468    Nancy  .  Ehoda  Bronghton  20 

661  Nabob,  The    A.  Daudet  20 

618   Newcomes,  The.    Parti  W.  M.  Thackeray  20 

618  Newcomes.  The.    FartQ W.  M.  Thackeray  20 

708  Nellie's  Memories Bosa Moneliette  Carey  20 

725   New  Godiva,  A Stanley  Hope   20 

768   NoKelatlons.    From  Freneb  of  Hector  Malot..  May  Lallan  20 

o 

9  Old Myddelton's  Money JUrvCeeHHay  in 

SO   Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The Charles  Dickens  20 

285  Open  Verdict,  An BIss  M.  E.  Braddon  20 

1   2.->4  Octoroon,  The Mlas  M.  E.  Braddon   JO 

284   Oliver  Twist      Charles  Dicken.  20 

S91    Olive     MissMnlockSO 

S94   Ogllvlcs,  The Hiss  Mulo«k   SO 

818  Old  St.  Paul's W.  H»rri«)n  Ainsworlh   20 

:    825  Our  Mutual  Friend .Charles  Dickens  20 

841   Onlv  Temper    Mr..  C.  J.  Newby   JO 

865   Oswald  Cray ^ Mr..  Henry  Wood   20 

406   One  of  the  FamUy James  Payn  80 

482   On  the  Heights Berthold  Auerbach  80 

427  OldMyddcTton'sMoney  (hold  type).  Mary  Cecil  Hay  SO 
448   On  Horseback  Through  Asia  Minor.    Captain  Fred 

Burnabr,  Author  of  "ARldetoKhln" - 20 

601  rother  People's  Money EmIle  GaborUn  20 

608  Orrllle  CoUege Brs.  Henry  Vood  SO 
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Romola George  Eliot   lO 

Rory  O'More .Samuel  Lover  20 

Rupert  Hall Mr..  Ueur,- Wood    10 

"  "a  Poor  Toung  Man Octave  KeuUlet   10 

dud,  A , Ch.vries  l#ver    10 

-  Keerer .Captain  Marryat    JO 

llus«lan  Gipny  ;  or.  Palace  of  Ice.  ..Alexander  Dumas   JO 

Rare  Good  Luck R.  E.  Fnuirlllon    JO 

RandoliA  Gordon .."Ouida"   10 

Regent's  Daughter,  The Alexander  Dumas   JO 

Red  as  a  Rone  is  She Rhoda  Bronghton    SO 

Roland  Yorke Mrs.  Henry  Wood  20 

Robinson  Crusoe Daniel  Defoe  SO 

Russia D.  Ma«kenxle  Wallace  SO 

Red  Court  Farm Mr..  Henry  Wood   20 

BeaplnjLthe  Whirlwind Mary  Cecil  Uaj  10 

Ualpu  WLItoii's  Weird Mrs.  Aieximucr  10 

Romance  of  a  Back  Street,  The F.  W.  Robinson   10 

Rupert  Godwin Miss  M.  E.  Braddon   20 

Rogue's  Life,  A Wllkle  Collins    10 

Rhoiia Mr..  Forrester   20 

Round  the  Moon  (Illustrated) Jules  Verne    10 

Red  Rover,  The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper  dO 

Robin  Gray Charles  Gibbon  SO 

:  Root  of  All  Evil,  The Florence  Marryat  SO 


Ready. .Vloney  il, 

Romunee  ot  DnrkeoUffo  HaU,  The JO 

Rosamond  Ford;  or.  The  Rose  oi  the  World 10 

Rcata J  or,  W  hat's  In  a  Name £.  D.  Gerard  SO 

'  Rose  Ileblanc Lady  0.  Pnllerton  10 


808   Robert  Bur 


St  of  the  Tribunes  ..Sir  BulwerLyltob  20 

I  Brave  Man Edmond  About    20 

1 Principal  Shairp    10 


38  Stinlre's  Legacy,  The Hary  Cecil  Hay  10 

84  Simpleton.  A Charles  Reade  10 

48  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton William  Black  10 

66  Strathmore "Oulda"  20 


68  SUasMi  _... 

I08    Sea  King,  The  Captain  Marry: 

124  Squire 'Frevlyn'a  Heir Mra.  Henry  Woe 

180   Sermons  Out  of  Church Miss  Molock   JO 

162   Shirley Charlotte  Bronte  80 

169   St.  Patrick's  Eve Charles  Lever   JO 

1S9   Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The JO 

199   Settlers  In  Canada Captain  Marrynt   10 

217   Sad  Fortunea  of  Rev.  Amos  Barton  ....George  Eliot  10 
886  Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair. 

Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice  10 

S7B  Snarleyyow)  or,  TheDogFlend Captain  Jlnrryat  10 

875   Shadow  on  the  Threshold,  A Mary  Cecil  Ilay   JO 

8T8   Six  Years  Later:  or.  Taking  the  Bastlle...  Duma.  SO 

884   Shadows  on  the  Snow T B.  I.  Farleon  JO 

888    Shadow  of  Ashlydyat Mr..  Henry  Wood    SO 


828  Talmage's  Sermons.    VoL  II 10 

u 

50  Cnder  the  Greenwood  Tree Thomas  Hardy  10 

54  Under  Two  Flags "Oulda"  SO 

816    Uncle  Silas J.  Sheridan  LeFann  SO 

498   Uncommercial  Traveler,  The Charles  Dlekens  SO 

502   Under  One  Roof  (Illustrated) James  rayn  'lO 

676  Umllta... "Oulda'  10 

713  Uarda:  ARomance  of  Ancient  Egypt. .GeorgeEhera  SO 


S7  TIctor  and  Tantinished Mary  CseU  Hay  SO 

88  Verner's  Pride Mrs.  Henry  Wood  8^ 

£68  Valentine  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist  (1st  halfj. 

Henry  (Joekton  SO 
269  Valentine  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist  (Sd  half). 

Henry  Coekton  20 
888    Village  on  the  cuff.  The MUs  Thackeray    10 

861  Vagabond  Heroine,  A Mr..  Annie  Edwards  10 

862  Vicar  of  WakeSeld,  The Oliver  Goidimllfa  10 

898   Vivian  Grey Benjamin  Disraeli   20 

898   Victor  Lesear Maria  M.  Grant  20 

488  VlUette Charlotte  Bronte  -JO 

4T4  Viva Mr..  Forrerter  «n 

481   Vlxon Miss  M.  E.  Braddon  20 

559    Vanity  Fair W.  M.  Thackeray  20 

675    Vulture  Maiden,  The Wllheimlne  Von  Hlllern   10 

648   Vicar's  Daughter,  The George  HaeDonald,  LL.D.   20 

648    Virginians,  The.     Port  I W.  M.  Thackeray  20 

648    Virginians,  The.     Part  II W.  M.  Thackeray   SO 

664  VIcomte  de  Brngelonne.     JstSeries...      ' 


4  Wo 


w 


_    .Hater,  A diarle.  Reade  SO 

10   Woman  In  White,  The Wllkle  Collins   10 

86    Wooing  O't,  The Mrs.  Alexander  SO 

41   White  Lies  Charles  Reade  SO 

91   Woman's  Kingdom,  The Miss  Mulock  80 

115   Within  the  Maze    Mr*.  Henry  Wood   20 

129   Wandering  Jew,  The  11  St  half) Eugene  Sne  20 

129    Wandering  Jew,  The  (2d  llalf) Eugene  Sne  20 

188   What  lie  Cost  Her James  Payn  JO 

168   Ward  or  Wife? 10 

161    World  WeU  Lost,  The Urs.  E.  Lynn  Linton    20 

214    Wlnstowe   Mr..  Lellh.Adams  20 

287   Wandering  Heir,  The Charles  Beads  10 

280  Wreck  of  the  "  Crosvenor,"  The 10 

Wuthertng  Heights Emily  Bronto   10 


860   Windso 
874  Woman  and  Her  Master, 
d  Married 


W.  Harrison  AInswoKh  10 

J.F.Smith  20 

Roaa  Nonehetle  Carer  SO 

.Mrs.  Alexauder  SO 


851   Story  of  Elizabeth,  The Miss  Thackeray  10 

859   Somebody's  I.uggage  Charles  DIckea.   10 

878    St.  Martin's  Eve Mr..  Henry  Wood   20 


418    Sam  SUok T.  a  Hallbnrton  10 

454  Sonla Henry  Grevllle  10 

455  Shocking  Story,  A  Wilkie  Collins    10 

485   Samuel  Brohl  and  Company Victor  Cherbnllez  10 

440   Sorrow  of  a  Secret,  The Mary  Cecil  Hay   10 

457   Self-Seer,  The MIu  Mnlock  10 

476  Slavesof  Paris,  The  (1st  half) Emile  Oaborlao  20 

475  Slaves  of  Paris,  Th    (Sd  half ) Emile  Gaboriau  SO 

491    Sir  Glbble George  MacDonald,  LL.D.    SO 

506  Sylvia's  Choice Gcorglana  M.  Cmlk  80 

611   Squire  Arden Mr..  Oliphant  80 

616  Squire's  Legacy,  The  (hold  type) Mary  Cecil  Hay  20 

685  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant...  vj ...Ml..  M.  E.  Braddou  SO 

580   Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Uumblethwalte.  A.  Iroib.pe  ^u 
689    Strange  World,  A Alas  M.  £.  Braddon   20 


Florence  Marryat  20 

42N   AV Oman's  Journal,  A Octave  FenHlet  10 

446  When  the  Ship  Comes  Home... W.  Besant  and  J.  Rico  10 

450    "Water  Glosfes" L.  T.  Meade   10 

5U9    Within  an  Inch  of  His  Life Emile  Gaboriau    20 

515   Widow  Lerouge,  The Emile  Gaboriau  20 

519    Weavers  and  Weft Miss  M.  E.  Braddon    JO 

585    Water-Witch,  The J.  Fenlmore  Cooper   20 

588   Wassail Colonel  Hamley   tO 

608    Watchmaker,  The Alexander  Dumas   SO 

858    Who  Breaks-Pays Mr..  C.  Jenkin  10 

78 1  WUly  ReUly  and  lUs  Denr  Coleen  Bawn. 

William  Carleton  SO 
785  White  Fields  of  France,  The....Horalins  Sonar,  D.D.  SO 
746   Which  Loved  Him  Best?    By  the  Author  of  "MadoUn'o 


816  White  Wlngst  ATaehtlng  Bomanoe. William  Klack  10 
Waverly..." Sir  Walter  Soott  SO 


.Harrietts  Bawra  10 


.W.  1 


agston    lO 


SIO  Toung  Musgrave Mrs.  Oliphant   SO 

688  Toung  Man's  Fancy,  A Mr..  Forrester  SO 

551    Y  eUow  Mash,  The TOlkle  (Jolllns    Ifl 

636  Toung  Mrs.  Jardlne ,.JUiaanlo<k  10 

668  Toung  Mangers inure  luenriet  10 

740  Testerday,  To-Day,  and  Forever.    A  Poem. 

Edward  Uenry  Blckervtelh,  M.A.   90 

z 

687  Zanonl Sir  Bulwer  Lyttoa  SO 

691  Zemganno  Brothers,  The  Idmond  ds  Goneonrt  lO 

K<iK      9»..    ^ II....    ...      '1'l...WhltAtf'n,  m 


SVS  Zoe  Carvalho;  i 


ihe  WhiteCat »0 


THE  SEASIDE  LIERABY.— Lisfc  of  Authors. 


EDMOND  ABOUT'S  WORKS. 

796  Romnnce  of  n  Umve  Mnn 20 

801  ThcMuiiwitb  the  Broken  Ear 10 

80r  Cnptnin  Bitterlin -SO 

Wm.  Harrison  AInsworth's  WorksT" 

44  The  Tower  of  London -JO 

o-i  ^  Qiii  g»    PhuI'h * —  ■* 

348  The  Mysteries  of  the  Coart  of  the  Stnnrts  10 
360  Windsor  Cnstle 1" 

MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  WORKS. 

30  Her  Dearest  Foe gjj 

36  The  Wooing  O't-i ;  V SH 

46  The  Heritage  of  Langdole £» 

370  Ralph  Wilton's  Weird 10 

400  Which  Shall  tt  Be?-,- «« 

a-J-i  Muid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 10 

THOMAS   ALEXANDER'S   WORKS. 

567  Fish  and  Fishing 10 

071  Game  Blids 20 

BERTHOLD  AUERBACH'S  WORKS. 

422  On  theHelsbts 30 

454  I  .Ittle  Barefoot 20 

841  Brigittn 10 

MISS    JANE    AUSTEN'S    WORKS. 

8U»  Pride  and  Prejudice 20 

836  Sense  and  Sensibility 20 

MAGDALEN  BARRETT'S  WORKS. 

366  Lester  Ashland's  Wife IfJ 

547  TheBnnlier'B  Danghter -*" 

555  Mother  and  Son 10 

Walter  Besant  and  Jas.  Rice's  Works. 

236  Shepherds  AH  and  Maidens  Fair 10 

300  By  Celia'sArbor 20 

3S0  The  Golden  Butterfly 20 

441  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay 10 

446  When  the  Ship  C^otnes  Home 10 

700  The  Seamy  Side 20 

70'i  Sweet  Nelly,  My  Heart's  Delight 10 

726  Ready-Money   Mortiboy 20 

WILLIAM   BLACK'S  \yORKS. 

13  A  Princess  of  Thnle 20 

•M  A  Dnughter  of  Heth 10 

47  In  Silk  Attire 10 

48  The  Strange  Adventares  of  a  FhaeCon —  10 

51  Kilmeny 10 

53  The  Monnrrh  of  Mincing  Lane 10 

79  Madrnp  Violet 10 

242  The  Three  Feathers 10 

390  The  Mnrringe  of  Moira  Fergus,  and  The 

Maid  of  Killeena 10 

417  Ma.leod  of  Uure 30 

431  Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart 10 

568  Green  I'nstnies  nnd  Piccadilly 10 

«()4   (liKl.np  Violet  (IniRe  type) 20 

816  White  Wings:  A  Yachting  Romance 10 

826  Oliver  Goldsmith 10 

R.   D.   BLACKMORE'S    WORKS. 

126  Eremn;  or.  My  Ftuher's  Sin 20 

535   l.orna   Poone '>1 

660  Cripps,  the  Carrier 30  , 

754  Mnrr  Anerley 20  I 

709  Clara  Vnughnn tiO 

MISS  M.  E.  BRADDON'S  WORKS; 

36  Aurora  Floyd -20 

69  To  the  Biiter  End 20 

89  The  Lovels  of  Arden 30 

95  Dend  iMcn'»  Shoes 30 

109  Eleanor's  Victory 30 

114  Onrrell   Marliham 10 

140  The  Lady  Lisle 10 

171  Hostages  to  Fortune 30 

190  Henry  Dunbar SO 

315  Birds  of  Prey 30 

235  An  Open  Veidict '-iO 

251  Lady  Audley's  Secret 30 

354  The  Octoroon 10 

360  Charlotte's  Inheritance 30 

387  Leighton  Grange 10 

393  Lost  for  Love 30 

3i-i  Bend-Sen    Fruit 30 

459  The  Doctor's  Wife 20 

469  Rupert  Godwin 30 

481  Vixen 30 

482  The  Cloven  Foot 30 

300  Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter 20 

519  Weavers  and  Weft 10 

625  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant 20 

539  A  Slrange  World 30 

550  Fenton's  Quest 30 

562  John  Marchmont's  Legacy 30 

57J  The  I...il.v'8Mile "..... 30 

S79  SiruiigciM  nnd  Pilgrims 30 

581  Only  a  \Vomnn  (E.lUed  by  Mias  Bradilou)....  30 

619  Taken  at  the  Flood 30 

641  Only  n  Clod 20 

649  Publii'iins  iiud  Sinners 30 

656  George  Caulfield's  Journey 10 

665  The  Shadow  in  the  Corner '.['.'.  10 

666  Bound    to  John   Company;     or,  Robert 

Ainsleigh 30 

701  Rnrbariii    or,  Splendid  Misery 20 

705  Flit    to    ihe   Test,    Edited   by  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddou 20 

ZSi  Jjiavolni  or.  Nobody's  Daughter.  Part  I.  20 
2?f  R"'.''.'''"i,"'"!  Nobody's  Daughter.  Part  II  20 
oil  Dudley  Carleon 10 

837  Justus  I  Am;  or,  A  Living  Lie 30 

Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte's  Works. 

3  Jane  Eyre  (in  smaller  type) 10 


329  Wnthering  Heights 

595  •l'!"."  *^>'''«  (i"  bold,  handsome  type) . 
438  Villette 
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RHODA    BROUCHTON'S   WORKS. 

^?S  "Gpod-Bye,  Sweetheart" 10 

2b9  Redas  a  Rose  is  She >' 

■283  Coinclh  Upnsa  Flower 10 

Vi'i  "  i^ot  Wisely,  But  Too  Well  " 20 

43S  Nnncy .jO 

d2i,  Joan '^n 

762  Second  Thonshcs --....^....!....!1  30 

CAPT.  FRED  BUI?NABY'S  WORKS. 

ir'i   ."..v."'"'"*,''.';''  'hrough  Asia  Minor 20 

707  A  Ride  to  Kh.Vii 10 

BEA.RICE    M.    BUTT'S    WORKS. 

574  Delicia 20 

6«a  iieAw :::;...;:;;;:::  lo 


Mrs.  H.   Lovett  Cameron's  Works. 

18-2  Juliet's   Guardian JO 

336  Deceivers  Ever lo 

Rosa    Noucliette   Carey's   WorkSi 

385  Wooed  and  Mnrried 30 

708  Nellie's  Memories 30 

CERVANTES'    WORKS. 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustinted.  Parti 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  11.. 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrnled.  Part  III 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  IV 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Fart  V 10 

VICTOR   CHERBULIEZ'S  WORKS. 

419  Mademoiselle  Saint-Maw's  Lover 10 

432  JeanTeterol's  Idea JO 

435  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company 10 

HENRY  COCKTON'S  WORKS. 

259  Valentine  Vox  (Part  I.) 30 

359  Valentine  Vox  (Part  II.) 30 

WILKIE  COLLINS'    WORKS. 

10  The  Woman  in  White 10 

14  The  Dead  Secret 20 

33  Man  and  Wife 20 

32  The  Queen  of  Hearts '20 

38  Antonina '20 

42  Hide  nnd  Seek 20 

76  The  New  Magdalen 10 

94  The  Law  nnd  The  Lady 20 

180  Armadale 20 

191  My  Lady's  Money 10 

225  The  Two  Destinies 10 

350  No  Name 20 

•286  After  Dark 20 

409  The  Haunted  Hotel 10 

433  A  Shocking  Story 10 

487  A  Rogue's  Life 10 

551  The  Yellow  Masli 10 

The  Woman  In  White  (in  large  type) 20 

583  Fallen  Leaves 30 

651  Poor  diss  Finch... 30 

675  The  Moonstone 30 

696  Jezebel's  Dnughter 20 

713  The  Captnin's  Last  Love 10 

721  Basil 20 

745  The  Magic  Spectacles 10 

J.  FENIMORE  COOPER'S  WORKS. 

223  Last  of  the  Mohicans '20 

224  The  Deerslayer 30 

336  The  Pathfinder 20 

229  The  Pioneers 20 

231  The  Prairte 26 

333  The  Pilot 20 

58.5  Til,.  Water-Witch 20 

r>>Ht  The  Two  Adinirnis '-") 

615  The  Red  Rover 20 

761  W^iug-and-Wing 20 

Lucy  Randal!   Comfort's  Works. 

495  CInire's  Love-Life 10 

352  Love  at  Saratoga 20 

672  Eve,  the  Factory  Girl 30 

716  Black  Bell 30 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  Rev.  J.  S. 

Howson's  Works. 
730  The  Life  and  Epistles 

of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or* 

First  Hnir '*'-' 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles 

of  the  Apostle  Paul,  on 

Second  Half '*'-' 

CEORGIANA  M;  CRAIK'S  WORKS. 

253  Hard  to  Bear 10 

506  Sylvia's  Choice 30 

543  Anne  WarivirU 10 

798  Leslie  Tyrrell 10 

A.   DAUDET'S   WORKS. 

557  Sidonie 30 

361  The  Nabob '20 

578  Jack 10 

719  Kings  in  Exile 30 

CHARLES  DICKENS'  WORKS. 

20  The  Old  Cnriosity  Shop 20 

100  ATaleof  Two  Cities 30 

103  Hard  Times 10 

118  Great  Expectations 20 

187  David  Copperfield "20 

200  Nicholas  inokleby 30 

213  Ramnby  Rndge !iO 

318  Dombeyand  Son 20 

'i^i)  No    ihoi'on^hfarc    (Charles  Dickens   and 

Wilkie  CoHins) 10 

247  Martin   Chnzzlewit 30 

•27'2  The  Cricket  on  the  Henrth 10 

284  Oliver  Twist '20 

289  A  Christmas  Carol 10 

2!>7  The  Haunted  Man 10 

304  Little  Dorrit '20 

308  The   Chimes 10 

317  The  Itnttic  of  Life 10 

3i5  Our  Mutual  Friend 20 

337  Bleak  House 30 

332  Pickwick  Papers '20 

3-39  Soniebodv's  Luggage 10 

367  Mrs.  Lliripcr's  Lodgings 10 

372  The  l.azv  Tonr  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices..  10 

375  Mnghv  Junrtiun 10 

403  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground 10 

49S  The  Uu.M.mmcrrinl  Trnvclcr '20 

521   Mnslcr  Hnmnhrrv's  Clock 10 

H2.'i  Sketches  by  Boz 20 

639  Sketches  of  Yonng  Couples 10 

827  The  Mudfog  Papers,  &c 10 

Hon.    Benjamin    Disraeli's  Works. 

233  Lothair 20 

392  Vivian  Grey 20 

405  Henrietta  Temple 30 

F.    DU    BOISCOBEY'S    WORKS. 

ZltS  T,'.'"  !)!'!  ^Ke  of  ^lonsieur  Lecoq.    I'ai  1 1...  20 

709  The  Old  Age  of  .llonsieur  Lecoq.     Part  II  .  30 

ANNA    H.    DRURY'S    WORKS. 

683  Called  to  the  Rescue 30 

833  The  Story  of  a  Shower XO 


THE    DUCHESS'    WORKS. 

258  Phyllis 10 

393  Molly  Bawn 20 

445  The  Baby 10 

499  Airy  F^ry  Lillian 30 

389  Phyllis  (large  type) 20 

771  Beauty's  Daughters 2Q 

ALEXANDER    DUMAS'  WORKS. 

144  The  Twin  Lientenants 10 

151  The  Kimsian  Gipsy 10 

153  The    Count    of  Monte-Cristo    (Quadruple 

Number)  40 

160  The  Black  Tnlip 10 

167  The  Queen's  Necklace 20 

173  The  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge '20 

184  The  Countess  de  Chnmy '20 

188  Nanon 10 

193  Joseph  Balsamo  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Phy> 

sician 3» 

194  The  Conspirators  10 

198  Isabel  of  Bavaria  lO 

201  Guthei'ine  Blum 10 

223  The  Marriage    Verdict lO 

•228  The  Regent^s  Daughter lO 

244  The  Three  Guardsmen 30 

368  The  Forty-flve    Guardsmen 20 

276  The  Page  of  the    Duke  of  Savoy 10 

378  Six  Years  Later  ;  or.  Taking  of  the  Bas- 

tile 20 

'283  Twenty  Years  After 30 

'298  Captain  Paul  10 

306  Three  Strong   Men 10 

318  Ingenue 10 

331  Adventures  of  a  Marquis   (flrst  half ) 30 

331  Adventures  of  n  Marquis  (second  half)..  20 

342  The  Mohicans  of  Paris 10 

344  Ascanio 10 

60S  The  Watchmaker 30 

BIO  The  Two  Dianas 30 

622  Andree  de  Tnvemey '20 

664  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  (1st  Scries) 30 

664  Vicomte  dc  Bragelonne  ('2d  Series) 30 

664  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  (3id  Series) 30 

664  Vicomte  de  Brngr^onne  (4th  Series) 30 

688  Chicot,  the  Jester 30 

849  Doctor  Basilius '20 

GEORCE    EBERS'    WORKS. 

712  Darda:  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Egypt 20 

756  llomo   Sum 10 

813  An  Egyptian  Princess.;' SO 

AMELIA    B.   EDWARDS'   WORKS. 

18  Barbara's   History 20 

134  My  Brother's  Wife 10 

143  Haifa  Million  of  Money 20 

157  Hnnd   and  Glove 10 

472  Debenhnm's  Vow 20 

743  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth 20 

839  Lord  Brackenbury '20 

MRS.  ANNIE   EDWARDS'   WORKS. 

148  A  Blue  Stocking 10 

134  A  Point  of  Honor 10 

361  A  Vagabond   Heroine 10 

387  Jeti  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortune? 10 

471  Leabs  A  Woman  of  Fashion '20 

.■>-)t  A.<lii<-  I.ovcll ZO 

655  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her? 30 

679  Vivian  the  Beauty 10 

B25  Philip  Earnscliffe;  or.  The  Morals  of  May 

Fair 30 

GEORGE    ELIOT'S   WORKS. 

7  Adam  Bcde 20 

11  The  Mill  on  the  Floss '20 

15  Romola lO 

33  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical 20 

58  Silas  Mamer 10 

70  Middlemarch 30 

80  Daniel  Derondn 30 

203  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story 10 

217  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Rev.  Amoa  Barton...  10 

277  Brother  Jacob 10 

309  Janet's  Repentance lO 

5'27  Impressions  of  Thcophrastus  Sut-h 10 

B.  L;  FARJEON'S  WORKS. 

96  Love's  Victory 10 

105  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagon 10 

107  Blade-o'-Grass 10 

113  <;,>l<leii  tSiiiin lo 

133  The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane lO 

139  London's  Heart 30 

149  Joshua  Marvel 30 

348  "Bread-and-Cbeese  and  Kisses" IS 

334  Shadows  on  tbe  Snow 10 

670  The  Bells  of  I'enraven 10 

F.   W.   FARRAR'S  WORKS. 

711  The  Life  of  Christ 30 

•722  The  Life  and  Work  of 

St.  Paul  (first  half) ^O 

723  The  Life  and  Work  of 

St.  Paul  (second  half)...  30 
George    Manville   Fenn's   Works. 

468  A  Gilded  Pill 10 

693  Goblin  Rock 10 

OCTAVE    FEUILLET'S  WORKS. 

120  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man 10 

428  A  Woman's  Joiu-nal 10 

MRS.  FORRESTER'S  WORKS. 

395  Fair  Women 20 

431  Diana  Carew 30 

474  Viva '20 

504  Rhona 20 

538  A  YounerMnn'a  Fancy 20 

936  Mlgnon '20 

;-.-;!    lacTurnof  Fortune's  Wheel 10 

<i;lO  ni.lores 20 

620  In  a  Country  House 10 

632Qni'en  Elizabeth's  Garden 10 

JESSIE    FOTHERGILL'S    WORKS. 

661  Prohnlion 20 

840  -(he  Wellfields '20 

R.  E.  FRANCILLON'S  WORKS. 

178  Rare  Good  l.ncl; 10 

644  Pearl  nnd  lOmernId 10 

713  Esthei's  Glovo 10 

Lady    Ceoreiana    Fullerton's   Works. 

442  The  Notary's  Daughter.     From  the  French 

orniailnino  Leonie  D'Aulney 10 

763  Rose  LcbUuic 10 
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EMILE    CABORiAU'S    WORKS. 

lOSFUeNo.  113 20 

165  Monslenr  Lecoq  (first  half) 20 

Mi5  MoDBlear  L>ecoq  (second  half) 20 

tre  The  Slaves  of  Paris  (first  half) 20 

ir6  The  Slaves  of  Paris  (second  half) 20 

i90  Marriage  at  a  Ventore 10 

194  The  Mystery  of  Orcival 20 

101  Other  People's  Money 20 

109  Within  an  Inch  of  Eds  Ufe 20 

(IS  The  Widow  lieronge 20 

123  TheCUqae  of  Gold. 20 

i»l  The  Count's  Secret  (Part  I) SO 

171  The  Count's  Secret  (Part  II) 20 

^04  Captnin  Contnnceau;  or,  the  Volunteers 

of  ir92 10 

Til  The   Downwind   Pntb  ;    ol-,  A  House   Built 

on  !r>niid  (Lu  DegriuKolnde).    Pnit  1 20 

741  The   Downward  Fnlh  ;   or.  A  Iloune    Built 

ou  SnuiULnUegrinKolade).    Part  II 20 

758  The  Little  Old  ninn  of  the  Bntignolles 10 

J7H  The  Men  of  the  Bureau 10 

rS9  Promises  of  Marriage 10 

»3  The  13th  Hnssars 10 

S34  A  Thousand  Francs  Reward 10 

MRS.  CASKELL'S   WORKS. 

125  Mary  Barton 10 

12r  MyLadyLndlow 10 

128  Cousin  Phlllis 10 

20S  North  and  Sonth 20 

232  A  Dark  Night's  Work 10 

CUNNINGHAM    CEIKIE'S    WORKS. 

717  The  Life  and  Words 

of  Christ  (first  half) ....  30 

717  The  Life  and  Words 

of  Christ  (second  half)..  30 

CHARLES  GIBBON'S  WORKS. 

SS2  Queen  of  the  Meadow 20 

iPO  Kohin  Gray 20 

'31  In  Honor  Bound 20 

rrs  For  l.ack  of  Oiold 20 

JAMES   GRANT'S   WORKS. 

B16  T^esends  sf  the  Black  Watch 10 

243  Jack   illnnly. 10 

290  Dick  Rodney 10 

321  Cnptnin  of  the  Guard 10 

SS5  The  Queen's  Cadet 10 

SS9  Lelty  Hyde's  Lovers 10 

34r  The  Hundred  Cuirassiers 10 

MARIA    M.    GRANT'S    WORKS. 

112  Artiste 10 

;78  Bright  Morning;  or.  Once  and  Forever !J0 

88  The  Sun  Maid 20 

.98  Victor    Leo.ar 20 

ilr  ;Uy  Heart's  In  the  Highlands 20 

729  Prince  Hugo 20 

HENRY    CREVILLE'S   WORKS. 

104  Ariadne 10 

420  Niania 10 

124  Sonia 10 

S36  Anton  Malissof. 10 

t44  The  Princess  Ogherof 10 

T.   C.    HALIBURTON'S    WORKS. 

413  Sam  Slick,  the  Clockinaker 10 

173  Siun  .Slick  in  England 20 

MISS  IZADUFFUS  HARDY'S  WORKS. 

659  A  Broken  Fnith. 30 

[753  Duly  a  Love  Story 20 

<  THOMAS    HARDY'S    WORKS. 

!  so  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  10 

869  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd 'iO 

1738  Fellow-Townsmen 10 

I         THOMAS    HUGHES'    WORKS. 

1492  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  at  Rugby 20 

640  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 20 

598  The  Manliness  of  Christ 10 

MARY    CECIL    HAY'S    WORKS; 

8  The  Arundel  Motto 10 

407  TheArnndel  Motto  (in  larger  type) 20 

9  Old  Mydilelton's  Money 10 

427  Old  Myddelton's  J>loney  (in  larger  type)...  20 

17  Hidden  Perils 10 

434  Hidden  Perils  (in  lorgertype) 20 

b 23  The  Squire's  liegncy 10 
16  The  Squire's  Legacy    (in  larger  type) 20 

27  Victor  nud  Vnnquished 20 

29  Nora's  Love  Test 10 

421  Nora's  Iiove  Test    (in  lai-ger  type) 20 

275  A  Shadow  on  the  Threshold 10 

363  Reaping  the  Whirlwind 10 

384  Bnckto  the  Old  Home 10 

415  A  Dark  Inheritance 10 

440  The  Sorrow   of  a   Secret  and  I.ady  Car- 

michnrrs  Will 10 

686  BrendaYorke lO 

724  For  Her  Dear  Sake 20 

VICTOR     HUGO'S    WORKS. 

179  The  History  of  a  Crime 10 

261  Les  Minerables— Pontine 10 

262  Les  Miserables— Coserte 10 

263  Les  Miserables — "^Taiins 30 

264  Les  Miserables— St.  Denis 10 

265  Les  Miserables— Jean  Valiean 10 

307  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea 20 

597  ThcHunchbnck  of  Notre  Dnmc 20 

JEAN    INGELOW'S    WORKS. 

611  Sarah  de  Berenger 20 

694  Off  the  Skellies 20 

839  Fated  to  be  Free '20 

C.    p.    R.    JAMES'    WORKS. 

303  niacgarclGinhnni 10 

599  The  Castle  of  EhrrniMein 20 

Onr  The  1  nst  <.f  the  Fairies 10 

614  The  :»Inn  nt  Arms;   or.Henry  de  Cerons-..  20 

692  The  King's  Highway 20 

733  The  Smnggler 20 

814  The  Old  Oak  Chest 30 

ANNIE    KEARY'S    WORKS. 

681  ADonbting  Heart 20 

715  Oldbury 20 

793  Castle  Daly 20 

795  "Bennie  Lesley" 10 


W.    H.  G.    KINGSTON'S    WORKS. 

204  The  Young  Llanero 10 

313  Twice  Lost 10 

MAY    LAFFAN'S    WORKS. 

739  Christy  Carew 20 

763  No  Relations.    From  the  French  of  Rec- 
tor Malot 20 

GEORGE    LAWRENCE'S    WORKS. 

806  Guy  Livingstone 10 

809  Sword  and  Gown lo 

CHARLES  LEVER'S  WORKS. 

98  Harry  Lorreqner  20 

132  Jack  Hinlon,  the    Guardsman '20 

137  A  Rent  in  a  Cloud  10 

146  Charles    O'Malley,     the    Irish    Dragoon 

(Triple  Nnmber)  30 

152  Arthur  O'Lcary 20 

168  Con  Cregnn '£0 

169  St.  Patrick's   Eve 10 

174  Kate  O'Donochne '20 

257  That  Boy  of  Norcott's 10 

296  Tom  Bnrke  of  Ours  (first  half ) '20 

296  Tom  Hnrke  of  Onrs  (second  half) '20 

319  Davenport  Dunn  (first  half) 20 

319  Davenport  Dnni?    (second  half) 20 

464  Gerald  Fitzgerald 20 

470  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore 20 

529  Lord  Kilgobbin 20 

546  Maarlce  Tiemay 20 

566  A  Day's  Kidc 30 

(>09  Bnrrington 20 

633  Sir  Jasper  Carew,  Knight 20 

657  The  Martins  of  Cro' Martin  (Part  I) 20 

657  The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin  (Part  II) 20 

823  Tony  Batler 30 

MRS.  LEITH-ADAMS'  WORKS. 

214  Winstowe 20 

353  Georgie's  Wooer 10 

353  My  Land  of  Bealah 10 

392  Madclon  Lcmoine 20 

L.  W.   M.    LOCKHART'S    WORKS. 

376  Mine  is  Thine 20 

Fair  to  See 20 

SAMUEL    LOVER'S    WORKS. 

33  Bandy  Andy 20 

66  Rory   0'i)Iore 20 

123  Irish  Legends 10 

158  He  Would  be  a  Gentleman 20 

293  Tom  Crosbie 10 

MRS.    E.    LYNN     LINTON'S    WORKS. 

161  The  World  Well  Lost 20 

563  Our  Professor 10 

SIR    BULWER  LYTTON'S  WORKS. 

6  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 20 

S-^?  Zanoni 20 

689  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine 10 

714  Leila;  or.  The  Siegeof  Grenada 10 

781  Rienzl,  The  Last  of  the  Tribunes 20 

£uKeue  Aram 20 

GEORGE   MACDONALD'S   WORKS. 

453  Paul  Faber,  Surgeon 20 

491  Sir  Glbble 20 

595  The  AnnnU  of  n  Quiet  Neighborhood 20 

><•  The  Seaboard  Parish 20 


668  David  Elginbrod: 20 

677  St,  George  and  St.  Michael 30 

790  Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen 20 

Katharine   S.   Macquoid's    Works. 

478  Patty 20 

488  The  An'akening lO 

833  Hester  KirtOD ». 30 

Works   by  the  Author  of  "Madolin's 
Lover." 

618  Mndolin's  Lover 20 

656  A  Golden  Davm 10 

678  A  Dciid  Heart 10 

718  Lord  Lynne's  Choice  t  or,  True  Love  Never 

RunsSiuooth 10 

746  Which  Loved  Him  Best 20 

846  Dora  Thorne 20 

E.    MARLITT'S    WORKS. 

4S3  The  Princess  of  the  Moor 30 

5'22  The  Countess  Gisela 20 

636  In  the  Schillingscourt 20 

CAPTAIN    MARRY AT'S   WORKS; 

108  The  Sea  King 10 

122  The  Privnteersman 10 

141  Masterman  Ready 10 

147  Ratlin,  the  Reefer 10 

150  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy 10 

156  The  King's  Own 10 

159  The   i'hantom  Ship 10 

163  Frank  Mildmay 10 

170  Newton  Forster 10 

173  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father 20 

173  The  Pnsha  of  Many  Tales 10 

176  Percival   Keene 10 

185  The  Little  Savage 10 

192  The  Three   Cutters 10 

199  Settlers  in  Canada 10 

207  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest 10 

266  Jacob  Faithful 10 

273  Snarleyyow,  the  Dog  Fiend 10 

282  Poor  Jack 10 

340  Peter.  Simple 20 


FLORENCE    MARRYAT'S  WORKS. 

110  The  Girls  of  Fevershiun 10 

119  Petronel 20 

197  "No  IntentioBs" 20 

206  The  Poison  ol  Asps 10 

219  My  Own  Chil<l 10 

305  Her  Lord  nnd   Master 10 

323  A  Lncky  Disappointment 10 

426  W^ritten  in  Fire 20 

533  Ange '20 

635  A  Harvest  of  W^ild  Oats 20 

703  The  Root  of  all  Evil 20 

742  A  Star  and  n  Heart 10 


784  Out  of  His  Reckon!   „ 

8'20  The  Fnir-Haired  Alja '20 


"(fa:: 


HELEN    B.   MATHERS'    WORKS. 

177  Cherry  Ripe 20 

416  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye 20 

541  Land  o' the  Leal 10 

545  As  He  Comes  Up  the  Stair lo 

631  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves ao 

JUSTIN    MCCARTHY'S    WORKS. 

663  Donnn  Quixote 20 

685  Paul  Mnssie 20 

750  A  History  of  Onr  Own  Times  (Part  I) 20 

750  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (Part  II) 20 

L.  T.  MEADE'S  WORKS. 

302  David's  Little  l-ad 10 

450  "Water  Gipsies" 10 

MRS.    MOLESWORTH'S    WORKS.' 

418  Hntherconrt 30 

815  Miss  Bouverie 30 

MISS    MULOCK'S    WORKS. 

3  John  Halifax,  Gentleman 10 

456  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (in  larger  type).  20 

77  Mistress  ami   Maid in 

81  Christian's   Mistake 10 

82  Mr  Mother  nnd   I IQ 

88  The  Two  Marriages IQ 

91  The  Woman's  Kingdom 30 

101  A  Noble  Lile    1© 

103  A  Brave  Lndv 20 

121  A  Life  for  a  Life 30 

130  Sermons  Out  of  Chorch 10 

135  Agatha's  Hnsbnnd  'ZO 

142  The  Head  of  the  Family '20 

227  Hannah 10 

'240  The  Laurel  Bosh 10 

291  Olive 20 

294  The  Ogilvies 30 

314  Nothing  New 31» 

320  A  Hero IM 

330  A   Low  Marriage 10 

457  The  Last  of  the  Ruth veus,  and  The  Self- 

Seer  10 

480  Avlllion:  or,  the  Happy  Isles 10 

626  Young  Mrs.  Jardlne...... 10 

628  Motherless  (Ti  :iiiHf  nefl  hf  Miss  Mutock) 10 

752  The  Italian's  Daughter 10 

7J3  The  Two  Homes lo 

804  A  Bride's  Tragedy 10 

824  A  Legacy 20 

850  The  Ualf-Caste 10 

MRS.   C.  J.    NEWBY'S  WORKS. 

336  Sunshine  nnd  Shadow 10 

341  Only  Temper 10 

W,    E.    NORRIS'   WORKS. 

698  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac SO 

707  Heaps  of  Money 30 

MRS.  OLIPHANT'S    WORKS. 

136  Katie  Stewart 10 

210  Young   Musgrave 20 

391  The   Primrose   I'nth 20 

4.'S2  An   Odd  Couple 10 

475  Heart  nnd  Cross 10 

488  A  Beleaguered  City 10 

497  For  Love  and  Life 20 

511  Sqnire   Arden 20 

542  The  Story  of  Valentine  and  His  Brother...  20 

596  Caleb  Field 10 

631   Madonna  Mary 20 

665  The  Fugitives 10 

680  The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 30 

706  Earthbound lO 

773  The  Queen  (lUastrated) lO 

785  Orphano. 10 

802  Phcebe,  Junior.    A  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

Ungford 30 

"OUIDA'S"    WORKS. 

49  Granville  de  Vigne  j  or.  Held  in  Bondage..  20 

54  Under  Two  Flags 20 

55  A  Winter  City 10 

56  .Strarhmoro 20 

59  Chandos 20 

61  ICebeei  or.  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes IQ 

62  FoMc-Fnrine 30 

71  Ariadne— The  Story  of  a  Dream 30 

181   Bentriie  Bnville 10 

211  Itandolnh   Goi  don 10 

'230  Little   Grand  and  the  Marchioness 10 

241  Tricotrin 20 

249  Ceril   Cnstlemaine's  Gage IO 

279  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm IO 

281  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles 10 

334  Puck 20 

377  Friendship 20 

379  Pnscarel 20 

386  Signa 20 

389  Idalia 20 

563  A  Hero's  Reward IO 

676  Umilta r—  IO 

699  Moths 30 

791  Pipistrello 10 

LOUISA    PARR'S    WORKS. 

397  Dorothv  Fox 30 

548  John  Thompson,  Blockhead 20 

JAMES    PAYN'S    WORKS. 

138  ^Vhnt  He  Cost  Her 10 

299  By  Proxy 20 

345  Halves 10 

35S  Less  Bla.k   Than  We're  Fainted 20 

369  Found  Dead IO 

382  Gvpeadoline's  Harvest 20 

401  A  Keggar  on  Horseback 10" 

406  One   of  the   Family 20 

485  At    Her    '>Ierrv 20 

502  Undei'   One    ICnof  (Illustrated) -T 

602  Lost  Sir  .Massingbcrd 10 

646  Married  liriieatb  Him.  20 

687  Fallen  Fortunes _ '20 

CHARLES    READE'S    WORKS. 

4  A  Womnn-Hater 20 

19  A  Terrible  Temptation 10 

21  Foul  Plnv 20 

24  "It  is  Never  Too   Late  to  Mend" 20 

31  Love  Me   Little,  Love  Me  Long 20 

34  A  Simpleton 10 

41    White    Lies 20 

78  Griflith  Gniml 20 

86  Pnt  Voursclf  in  His  Place 20 

112  Hard    Cash 20 

203  Thp   Cloister  nnd    the  Hearth 20 

237  The  Wandering  Heir 10 

246  Peg  ^Vnffington 10 

270  The  Jilt 10 

37l   Christie  Johnstone 10 

536  Jack  of  all  Trades 10 
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PAUL    DE    REMUSAT'S    WORKS. 

697  Meinoii-s  of  Tttndnmc  <le  Reiiiusnt,  Kiliced 
bv  licr  Kinndsou,  Paul  de  Uciiiuiiat,  Sen- 

ator.     Pnit   I ■     Ig 
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BOOK    V. 

THE  MONABCEY. 

1461-1540. 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  BOOK  V. 

1461—1540. 

Edward  the  Fifth  is  the  subject  of  a  work 
attributed  to  Sir  Tbomas  More,  and  which  al- 
most certainly  derives  much  of  its  importance 
from  Archbishop  Morton.  Whatever  its  his- 
torical worth  may  be,  it  is  remarkable  in  its 
English  form  as  the  first  historical  work  of  any 
literary  value  which  we  possess  written  in  our 
modern  prose.  The  "  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Richard  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Seventh," 
some  "Memorials  O'f^enry  tlie  Seventh,"  in- 
cluding his  life  by  Bernard  Andre  of  Toulouse, 
and  a  volume  of  "Materials"  for  a  history  of 
his  reign  have  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series. 
A  biography  of  Henry  is  among  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon.  The  history  of  Erasmus  m  Eng- 
land must  be  followed  in  his  own  interesting 
letters;  the  most  accessible  edition  of  the  typi- 
cal book  of  the  revival,  the  "Utopia,"  is  the 
Elizabethan  translation,  published  by  Mr.  Ar- 
ber.  Mr.  Lupton  has  done  much  to  increase 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  Colet  by  his  recent 
editions  of  several  of  his  works.  Halle's  Chron- 
icle extends  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  for  the 
latter  he  is  copied  by  Grafton  and'followed  by 
Holinshed.  Cavendish  has  given  a  faithful  and 
touching  account  of  Wolsey  in  his  later  days, 
but  for  any  real  knowledge  of  his  administra- 
tion or  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
we  must  turn  from  these  to  the  invaluableCai- 
endars  of  Stale  Papers  for  this  period  from  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  Austrian  archives,  with 
the  prefaces  of  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  Ber 
genroth.  Cromwell's  early  life  as  told  by  Foxe 
is  a  mass  of  fable,  and  the  State  Papers  afford 
the  only  real  information  as  to  his  ministry. 
For  Sir  Thomas  More  we  have  a  touching  life 
by  his  son  in  law.  Roper.  The  more  impor- 
tant documents  for  the  religious  history  of  the 
time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Pocock's  edition  of 


Burnet's  "History  of  the  Reformation;"  those 
relating  to  the  dissojuliou  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  collection  of  letters  on  that  subject  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  and  in  the  "Orig- 
inal Letters  "  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  A  mass  of 
materials  of  very  various  value  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  Strype  in  his  collections,  which 
commence  at  this  period. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBI:  no  USE  OF  YORK. 

1461—1485. 

With  the  victory  of  Towton  the  war  of  the 
succession  came  practically  to  an  end.  Though 
Margaret  still  struggled  on  the  northern  border 
and  the  treachery  of  Warwick  for  awhile  drove 
the  new  king  from  his  realm,  this  gleam  of  re- 
turning fortune  only  brought  a  more  fatal  ruin 
on  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  seated  the  House 
of  i'ork  more  firmly  on  the  throne.  But  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  did  far  more  than  ruin  one 
royal  house  or  set  up  another.  They  found 
England,  in  the  words  of  Commines,  "among 
all  the  world's  lordships  of  which  I  Lave 
knowledge,  that  where  the  public  weal  is  best 
ordered,  and  where  least  violence  reigns  over 
the  people."  An  English  King — the  shrewd 
observer  noticed — "can  undertake  no  enter- 
prise of  account  without  assembling  his  Par- 
liament, which  is  a  thing  most  wise  and  holy, 
and  therefore  are  these  kings  stronger  and  bet- 
ter served  "  than  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent.  The  English  kingship,  as  a  judge. 
Sir  John  Portescue,  could  boast  when  writing 
at  this  time,  was  not  an  absolute  but  a  limited 
monarchy;  the  land  was  not  a  land  where  the 
will  of  tlie  prince  was  ilself  the  law,  but  where 
the  prince  could  neither  make  laws  nor  impose 
taxes  save  liy  his  subjects'  consent.  At  no 
time  had  Parliament  played  so  constant  and 
prominent  a  part  in  the  government  of  the 
realm.  At  no  time  had  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  seemed  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  so  dear  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
long  Parliamentary  contest  between  the  Crown 
and  the  two  Houses  since  the  days  of  Edward 


the  First  had  firmly  established  the  great  se- 
curities of  national  liberty— the  right  of  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  taxation,  from  arbitrary 
legislation,  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
the  responsibility  of  even  the  highest  servants 
of  the  Crown  to  Parliament  and  to  the  law. 

But  with  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  the- 
succession  this  liberty  suddenly  disappeared. 
If  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  failed  iu  utterly  de- 
stroying English  freedom,  they  succeeded  in- 
arresting  its  progress  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  With  them  we  enter  on  an  epoch  of 
constitutional  retrogression  in  which  the  slowr 
work  of  the  age  that  went  before  it  was  rapidly- 
undone.  From  the  accession  of  Edward  th& 
Fourth  Parliamentary  life  was  almost  suspend- 
ed, or  was  turned  into  a  mere  form  bv  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  Crown.  The  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  two  Houses  were  usurped 
by  the  royal  Council.  Arbitrary  taxation  re- 
appeared in  benevolences  and  forced  loans. 
Personal  liberty  was  almost  extinguished  by  a 
formidable  spy  .system  and  by  the  constant 
practice  of  arbitrary  imprisonment.  Justice- 
was  degraded  by  the  prodigal  use  of  bills  of 
attainder,  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  royal  Council,  by  the  servility  of 
judges,  by  the  coercion  of  juries.  So  vast  and 
sweeping  was  the  change  that  to  careless  ob- 
servers of  a  later  day  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  transformed  itself  under  the 
Tudors  into  a  despotism  as  complete  as  the 
despotism  of  the  'Turk.  Such  a  view  is  no- 
doubt  exaggerated  and  unjust.  Bend  and  strain 
the  law  as  he  might,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  most  willful  of  English  rulers  failed 
to  own  the  restraints  of  law;  and  the  obedience 
of  the  most  servile  among  English  subjects  lay 
witliin  bounds,  at  once  political  and  religious, 
which  no  theory  of  King-worship  could  biing- 
them  to  overpass.  But  even  if  we  make  these 
reserves,  the  character  of  the  monarchy  from 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  remains  something  strange  and  iso- 
lated in  our  history.  It  is  hard  to  connect  the 
kingship  of  the  old  English,  the  Norman,  the 
Angevin,  or  the  Plantagenet  kings  with  the 
kineship  of  the  House  of  York  or  of  the  House 
of  Tudor. 
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The  primary  cause  of  this  great  cliange  lay  in 
fftie  recovery  of  its  older  strength  by  the  Crown. 
Through  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
;monarchy  had  been  hampered  by  the  pressure 
■  of  the  war.  Through  the  last  fifty  it  had  been 
--weakened  by  the  insecurity  of  a  disputed  suc- 
•icession.  It  was  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 
strife  with  Scotland  and  the  strife  with 
France  that  the  earlier  Plantagenets  had  been 
forced  to  yield  to  the  evergrowing  claims 
which  were  advanced  by  the  Parliament.  It 
was  to  win  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  its  oc- 
cupation of  the  throne  and  its  support  against 
every  rival  that  the  House  of  Lancaster  bent 
yet  more  humbly  to  its  demands.  But  with  the 
loss  of  Guienne  the  war  with  France  came  virt- 
ually to  an  end.  The  war  with  Scotland  died 
down  into  a  series  of  border  forays.  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses  settled  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion, first  by  the  seeming  extinction  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  and  then  by  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  House  of  York.  The  royal  treasury  was 
not  only  relieved  from  the  drain  which  had  left 
the  crown  at  the  mercy  of  the  Third  Estate;  it 
was  filled  as  it  had  never  been  filled  before  hy 
the  forfeitures  and  confiscations  of  the  civil 
war.  In  the  one  bill  of  attainder  which  fol- 
lowed Towton  twelve  great  nobles  and  more 
than  a  hundred  knights  and  squires  were  strip- 
ped of  their  estates  to  the  king's  profit.  Near- 
ly a  fifth  of  the  land  is  said  to  have  passed  into 
the  royal  possession  at  one  period  or  other  of 
the  civil  strife.  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Henry 
the  Seventh  not  only  possessed  a  power  un- 
trammeled  by  the  difficulties  which  had  beset 
the  Crown  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First, 
but  they  were  masters  of  a  wealth  such  as  the 
Crown  had  never  known  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Second.  Throughout  their  reigns 
these  kings  showed  a  firm  resolve  to  shun  the 
two  rocks  on  which  the  monarchy  had  been  so 
nearly  wrecked.  No  policy  was  too  inglorious 
that  enabled  them  to  avoid  the  need  of  war. 
The  inheritance  of  a  warlike  policy,  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  military  abilities,  the  cry  of 
his  own  people  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle, 
failed  to  lure  Edward  from  his  system  of  peace. 
Henry  clung  to  peace  in  spite  of  the  threaten- 
ing growth  of  the  French  monarchy:  he  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  any  serious  war  even  by  its 
acquisition  of  Brittany  and  of  a  coast-line  that 
ran  unbroken  along  the  Channel.  Nor  was  any 
expedient  too  degrading  if  it  swelled  the  royal 
hoard.  Edward  by  a  single  stroke,  the  grant 
of  the  customs  to  the  king  for  life,  secured  a 
'  source  of  revenue  which  went  far  to  relieve  the 
Crown  from  its  dependence  on  Parliament.  He 
stooped  to  add  to  the  gold  which  his  confisca- 
tions amassed  by  trading  on  a  vast  scale;  his 
ships,  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and  cloth,  made 
the  name  of  the  merchant-king  famous  in  the 
ports  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Henry  was  as  adroit 
and  as  shameless  a  financier  as  his  predecessor. 
He  was  his  own  treasurer,  he  kept  his  own  ac- 
counts, he  ticked  ofE  with  his  own  hand  the 
compositions  he  levied  on  the  western  shires 
for  their  abortive  revolts. 

With  peace  and  a  full  treasury  the  need  for 
calling  Parliament  together  was  removed.  The 
collapse  of  the  Houses  was  in  itself  a  revolu- 
tion. Up  to  this  moment  they  had  played  a 
more  and  more  prominent  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm.  The  progress  made  under 
the  earlier  Plantagenets  bad  gone  as  steadily  on 
under  Henry  the  Fourth  and  his  successors. 
The  Commons  had  continued  their  advance. 
Not  only  had  the  right  of  self-taxation  and  of  the 
initiation  of  laws  been  explicitly  y  ielded  to  them, 
but  they  had  interfered  with  the  administration 
of  the  state,  had  directed  the  application  of  sub- 
sidies, and  called  royal  ministers  to  account 
by  repeated  instances  of  inipoachmeut.  Under 
the  first  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
Parliament  had  been  summoned  almost  every 
year.  Under  Henry  the  Sixth  an  important 
step  was  made  in  constitutional  progress  by 
abandoning  the  old  form  of  presenting  tlie  re- 
quests of  Parliament  in  the  form  of  petitions 
which  were  subsequently  molded  into  statutes 
by  the  royal  Council.  The  statute  itself  in  its 
final  form  was  now  presented  for  the  royal 
assent  and  the  Crown  deprived  of  all  opportu- 
nity of  modifying  it  But  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  not  only  this  progress  but 
the  very  action  of  Parliament  comes  almost  to 
an  end.  For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
John  not  a  single  law  which  promoted  freedom 
or  remedied  tlie  abuses  of  power  was  even  pro- 
posed. The  Houses  indeed  were  only  rarely 
called  together  by  Edward;  ;hey  were  only 
once  summoned  during  the  last  thirteen  years 


of  Henry  the  Seventh.  But  this  discontinu- 
ance of  Parliamentary  life  was  not  due  merely 
to  the  new  financial  system  of  the  crown.  The 
policy  of  the  kings  was  aided  by  the  internal 
weakness  of  Parliament  itself.  No  institution 
suffered  more  from  the  civil  war.  The  Houses 
became  mere  gatherings  of  nobles  with  their 
retainers  and  partisans.  They  were  like  armed 
camps  to  which  the  great  lords  came  with 
small  armies  at  their  backs.  When  arms  were 
prohibited  the  retainers  of  the  warring  barons 
appeared,  as  in  the  Club  Parliament  of  1426, 
with  clubs  on  their  shoulders.  When  clubs 
were  forbidden  they  hid  stones  and  balls  of 
lead  in  their  clothes.  Amidst  scenes  such  as 
these  the  faith  in  and  reverence  for  Parliaments 
could  hardly  fail  to  die  away.  But  the  very 
success  of  the  House  of  York  was  a  more  fatal 
blow  to  the  trust  in  them.  It  was  by  the  act  of 
the  Houses  that  the  Lancastrian  line  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne.  Its  title  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary title.  Its  existence  was  in  fact  a  con- 
tention that  the  will  of  Parliament  could  over- 
ride the  claims  of  blood  in  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  With  all  this  the  civil  war  dealt 
I  roughly  and  decisively.  The  Parliamentary 
line  was  driven  from  the  throne.  The  Parlia- 
mentary title  was  set  aside  as  usurpation.  The 
House  of  York  based  its  claim  to  the  throne 
on  the  incapacity  of  Parliament  to  set  aside 
pretensions  which  were  based  on  sheer  nearness 
of  blood.  The  fall  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
the  accession  of  the  Yorkist  Kings,  must  have 
seemed  to  the  men  who  had  witnessed  the  strug- 
gle a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Parliament. 

Weakened  by  failure,  discredited  by  faction, 
no  longer  needful  as  a  source  of  supplies,  it 
was  easy  for  the  Monarchy  to  rid  itself  of  the 
check  of  the  two  Houses,  and  their  riddance 
at  once  restored  the  crown  to  the  power  it  had 
held  under  the  earlier  "Kings.  But  in  actual 
fact  Edward  the  Fouvlh  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  far  greater  authority  than  this.  The 
structure  of  feudal  society  fronted  a  feudal 
King  with  two  great  rival  powers  in  the  Baron- 
age and  the  Church.  Even  in  England,  though 
feudalism  had  far  less  bold  than  elsewhere,  the 
noble  and  the  priest  formed  effective  checks  on 
the  monarchy.  But  at  the  close  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  these  older  checks  no  longer  serv- 
ed as  restraints  upon  the  action  of  the  Crown. 
With  the  growth  of  Parliament  the  weight  of 
the  Baronage  as  a  separate  constitutional  ele- 
ment in  the  realm,  even  the  separate  influence 
of  the  Church,  had  fallen  more  and  more  into 
decay.  For  their  irregular  and  individual  ac- 
tion was  gradually  substituted  the  legal  and 
continuous  action  of  the  three  Estates;  and 
now  that  the  assembly  of  the  estates  practically 
ceased  it  was  too  late  to  revive  the  older  checks 
which  in  earlier  days  had  fettered  the  action  of 
the  crown.  The  kingship  of  Edward  and  his 
successors  therefore  was  not  a  mere  restoration 
of  the  kingship  of  John  or  of  Henry  the  Second. 
It  was  the  kingship  of  those  Kings  apart  from 
the  constitutional  forces  which  in  their  case 
stood  side  by  side  with  kingship,  controlling 
and  regulating  its  action,  apart  from  the  force 
of  custom,  from  the  strong  arm  of  the  baron, 
from  the  religious  sanctions  which  formed  so 
effective  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
in  a  word  apart  from  that  social  organization 
from  which  our  political  constitution  had 
sprung.  Nor  was  the  growth  of  Parliament 
the  only  cause  for  the  weakness  of  these  feudal 
restraints.  The  older  social  order  which  had 
prevailed  throughout  Western  Europe  since  the 
fall  of  the  Romafl  Empire  was  now  passing 
away.  The  speculation  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  scholastic  criticism  of  tl;e  thirteenth,  the 
LoUardry  and  socialism  of  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury, had  at  last  done  their  work.  The  spell  of 
the  past,  the  spell  of  custom  and  tradition, 
wliich  bad  enchained  the  minds  of  men  was 
roughly  broken.  The  .<;upremacy  of  the  warrior 
I  in  a  world  of  war,  the  severence  of  privileged 
I  from  unprivileged  classes,  no  longer  seemed 
the  one  natural  structure  of  society.  The  be- 
lief in  its  possession  of  supernatural  truths  and 
1  supernatural  powers  no  longer  held  man  in  un- 
j  questioning  awe  of  the  priesthood.  The  strength 
of  the  Church  was  sapped  alike  by  theological 
and  moral  revolt,  while  the  growth  of  new 
classes,  the  new  greed  of  peace  and  of  the 
I  wealth  that  comes  of  peace,  the  advance  of  in- 
I  dustry,  the  division  of  property,  the  progress  of 
centralized  government,  dealt  fatal  blows  at  the 
feudal  organization  of  the  slate. 

Nor  was  the  danger  merely  an  external  one. 
j  Noble  and  priest  alike  were  beginning  to  dis- 
,  believe    in  themselves.     Tihe  new   knowledge 


which  was  now  dawning  on  the  world,  the 
new  direct  contact  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literatures  which  was  just  beginning  to  exert 
its  influence  on  western  Europe,  told  above  all 
on  these  wealthier  and  more  refined  classes. 
The  young  scholar  or  noble  who  crossed  the 
Alps  brought  from  the  schools  of  Florence  the 
dim  impression  of  a  republican  liberty  or  an  im- 
perial order  which  disenchanted  him  of  the 
world  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  looked 
on  the  feudalism  about  him  as  a  brutal  anarchy, 
he  looked  on  the  Church  itself  as  the  supplanter 
of  a  nobler  and  more  philosophic  morality.  In 
England  as  elsewhere  the  great  ecclesiastical 
body  still  seemed  imposing  from  the  memories 
of  its  past,  its  immense  wealth,  its  tradition  of 
statesmanship,  its  long  as.sociation  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  aspirations  of  men,  its 
hold  on  social  life.  But  its  real  power  was 
small.  Its  moral  inertness,  its  lack  of  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  gave  it  less  and  less  hold  on  the 
religious  minds  of  the  day.  Its  energies  indeed 
seemed  absorbed  in  a  mere  clinging  to  existence. 
For  in  spite  of  steady  repression  Lollardry  still 
lived  on,  no  longer  indeed  as  an  organized  move- 
ment, but  in  scattered  and  secret  groups  whose 
sole  bond  was  a  common  loyalty  to  the  Bible 
and  a  common  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  relig- 
ion of  th(dr  day.j  Nine  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  traversing  England  with  men-at-arms  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  the  rising  of  the 
Lollards  and  of  hindering  the  circulation  of 
their  invectives  against  the  clergy.  In  1449 
' '  Bible  men  "  were  still  sufiiciently  formidable 
to  call  a  prelate  to  the  front  as  a  controversial- 
ist :  and  the  very  title  of  Bishop  Pecock's  work, 
"  A  Repressor  of  overmuch  blaming  of  the 
clergy, "  shows  the  damage  done  by  their  viru- 
lent criticism.  Its  most  fatal  effect  was  to  rob 
the  priesthood  of  moral  power.  Taunted  with 
a  love  of  wealth,  with  a  lower  standard  of  life 
than  that  of  the  plowman  and  weaver  who 
gathered  to  read  the  Bible  by  night,  dreading 
in  themselvesany  burst  of  emotion  orenthusiasm 
as  a  possible  prelude  to  heresy,  the  clergy  ceas- 
ed to  be  the  moral  leaders  of  the  nation.  They 
plunged  as  deeply  as  the  men  about  them  into 
the  darkest  superstition,  and  above  all  into  the 
belief  in  sorcery  and  magic  which  formed  so  re- 
markable a  feature  of  the  time.  It  was  for  con- 
spiracy with  a  priest  to  waste  the  King's  life 
by  sorcery  that  Eleanor  Cobham  did  penance 
through  the  streets  of  London.  The  mist 
which  wrapped  the  battle-field  of  Barnet  was  at- 
tributed to  the  incantations  of  Friar  Bungay. 
The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the 
greed,  the  selfishness,  the  skepticism  of  the 
time,  the  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  looked  on 
by  the  doctors  and  priests  who  judged  her  as 
that  of  a  sorceress.  Tlie  prevalence  of  such  be- 
lief tells  its  own  tale  of  the  intellectual  state 
of  the  clergy.  They  were  ceasing  in  fact  to  be 
an  intellectual  class  at  all.  The  monasteries 
were  no  longer  seats  of  learning.  "I  find  in 
them,"  says  Poggio,an  Italian  scholar  who  visit- 
ed England  some  twenty  years  after  Chaucer's 
death,  "men  given  up  to  sensuality  in  abund- 
ance but  very  lovers  of  learning  and  those  of  a 
barbarous  sort,  skilled  more  in  quibbles  and 
sophisms  than  in  literature."  The  statement  is 
no  doubt  colored  by  the  contempt  of  the  new 
scholars  for  the  scholastic  philosophy  which 
had  taken  the  place  or  letters  in  JSngland  as 
elsewhere,  but  even  scholasticism  was  now  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  The  erection  of  colleges,  which 
began  in  the  thirteenth  century  but  made  little 
progress  till  the  time  we  have  reached,  failed  to 
arrest  the  quick  decline  of  the  universities  bolh 
in  the  numbers  and  learning  of  tlieir  students. 
Those  at  Oxford  amounted  to  only  a  fifth  of  the 
scholars  who  had  attended  its  lectures  a  century 
before,  and  Oxford  Latin  became  proverbial  for 
a  jargon  in  wliicu  the  very  tradition  of  grammar 
had  been  lost.  Literature,  which  had  till  now 
rested  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  came 
almost  to  an  end.  Of  all  its  nobler  forms  history 
alone  lingered  on;  but  it  lingered  in  compila- 
tions or  extracts  from  past  writers,  such  as 
make  up  the  so-called  works  of  Walsinghara, 
in  jejune  monastic  annals,  or  worthless  popular 
corapendiums.  The  only  real  trace  of  mental 
activity  was  seen  in  the  numerous  treatises 
wliich  dealt  with  alchemy  or  magic,  the  elixir 
of  life,  or  the  philosopher's  stone;  a  fungous 
growth  which  even  more  clearly  than  the  ab- 
sence of  healthier  letters  witnessed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  intellectual  decay. 

Somewhat  of  their  old  independence  lingered 
indeed  among  the  lower  clergy  and  the  monas- 
tic orders;  it  was  in  fact  the"  successful  resist- 
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ance  of  the  last  to  an  effort  made  to  establish 
arbitrary  taxation  which  brought  about  their 
ruin.  Up  to  the  terrible  statutes  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  the  clergy  in  convocation  still  assert- 
ed boldly  their  older  rights  against  the  Crown. 
But  it  was  through  its  prelates  that  the  Church 
exercised  a  directly  political  influence,  and 
these  showed  a  different  temper  from  the 
clergy.  Driven  by  sheer  need,  by  the  attack 
of  the  barocs  on  their  temporal  possessions  and 
of  the  Lollard  on  their  spiritual  authority,  into 
dependence  on  the  Crown,  their  weight  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  monarchy.  Their 
weakness  told  directly  on  the  constitutional 
progress  of  the  realm,  for  through  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  peers  temporal  the 
greater  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  now 
composed  of  spiritual  peers,  of  bishops  and  the 
greater  abbots.  The  statement  which  attrib- 
utes this  lessening  of  the  baronage  to  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  seems  indeed  to  be  an  error.  Al- 
though Henry  the  Seventh,  in  dread  of  opposi- 
tion to  his  throne,  summoned  only  a  portion  of 
the  temporal  peers  to  his  first  Parliament  there 
were  as  many  barons  as  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  Of  the  greater  houses  only  those  of 
Beaufort  and  Tiptoft  were  extinguished  by  the 
civil  war.  The  decline  of  the  baronage,  the 
extinction  of  the  greater  families,  the  break  up 
of  the  great  estates,  had  in  fact  been  going  on 
throughout  the  reign  of  the  Edwards;  and  ii  was 
after  Agincourt  that  the  number  of  temporal 
peers  sank  toitslowest  ebb.  From  that  lime  till 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  they  numbered  but  fifty- 
two.  A  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  baron- 
age however  might  have  been  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  concentration  of  great  estates 
in  the  hands  of  the  houses  that  survived. 
What  wrecked  it  as  a  military  force  was  the 
revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  ruined 
feudalism.  The  mounted  and  heavily  armed 
knight  gave  way  to  the  meaner  footman. 
Fortresses  which  had  been  impregnable  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Middle  Ages  crumbled  be- 
fore the  new  artillery.  Although  gunpowder 
bad  been  in  use  as  early  as  Crecyit  was  not  till 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  that  it 
was  really  brought  into  effective  employment 
as  a  military  resource.  But  the  revolution  in 
warfare  was  immediate.  The  wars  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  were  wars  of  sieges.  The  "Last  of 
the  Barons,"  as  Warwick  has  picturesquely 
been  styled,  relied  mainly  on  his  train  of  artil- 
lery. It  was  artillery  that  turned  the  day  at 
Barnet  and  Tewkesbury,  and  that  gave  Henry 
the  Seventh  his  victory  over  the  formidable 
dangers  which  assailed  him.  The  strength 
which  the  change  gave  to  the  crown  was  in 
fact  almost  irresistible.  Throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  call  of  a  great  baron  had  been 
enough  to  raise  a  formidable  revolt.  Yeomen 
and  retainers  took  down  the  bow  from  their 
chimney  corner,  knights  buckled  on  their 
armor,  and  in  a  few  days  a  host  threatened  the 
throne.  Without  artillery  however  such  a 
,  force  was  now  helpless,  and  the  one  train  of 
artillery  in  the  kingdom  lay  at  the  disposal  of 
the  King. 

But  a  far  greater  strength  than  guns  could 
give  was  given  to  the  monarchy  by  its  main- 
tenance of  order  and  by  its  policy  of  peace. 
For  two  hundred  years  England  had  been  al- 
most constantly  at  war,  and  to  war  without  had 
been  added  discord  and  misrule  within.  As 
the  country  tasted  the  sweets  of  rest  and  firm 
government  that  reaction  of  feeling,  that  hor- 
ror of  fresh  civil  wars,  that  content  with  its 
own  internal  growth  and  indifference  to  foreign 
aggrandizement,  which  distinguished  the  epoch 
of  the  Tudors  began  to  assert  its  power.  The 
crown  became  identified  with  the  thought  of 
national  prosperity,  almost  with  the  thought  of 
national  existence.  Loyalty  drew  to  itself  the 
force  of  patriotism.  Devotion  to  the  crown 
became  one  in  men's  minds  with  devotion  to 
their  country.  For  almost  a  hundred  years 
England  lost  all  sense  of  a  national  individual- 
ity; it  saw  itself  only  in  the  Crown.  The 
tendency  became  irresistible  as  the  nation 
owned  in  the  power  of  its  Kings  its  one  se- 
curity for  social  order,  its  one  bulwark  against 
feudal  outrage  and  popular  anarchy.  The  vio- 
lence and  anarchy  which  had  always  clung  like 
a  taint  to  the  baronage  grew  more  and  more 
unbearable  as  the  nation  moved  forward  to  a 
more  settled  peacefulncss  and  industry.  But 
this  tendency  to  violence  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  war  with  France.  Long  be 
fore  the  struggle  was  over  it  had  done  its  fatal 
■work  on  the  mood  of  the  English  noble.     His 


aim  had  become  little  more  than  a  lust  for  gold, 
a  longing  after  plunder-,  after  the  pillage  of 
farms,  the  sack  of  cities,  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tives. So  intense  was  the  greed  of  gain  that  in 
the  later  years  of  the  war  only  a  threat  of  death 
could  keep  the  fighting  men  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  results  of  victory  after  victory  were  lost 
through  the  anxiety  of  the  conquerors  to  de- 
posit their  booty  and  captives  safely  at  home. 
The  moment  the  hand  of  such  leaders  as  Henry 
the  Fifth  or  Bedfoid  was  removed  the  war  died 
down  into  mere  massacre  and  brigandage.  "If 
God  had  been  a  captain  nowadays,"  exclaimed 
a  French  general,  "  he  would  have  turned  ma- 
rauder," The  temper  thus  nursed  on  the  fields 
of  France  found  at  last  scope  for  action  in  Eng- 
land itself.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Roses  the  nobles  had  become  as 
lawless  and  dissolute  at  home  as  they  were 
greedy  and  cruel  abroad. 

But  with  the  struggle  of  York  and  Lancaster 
and  the  paralysis  of  government  which  it 
brought  with  it,  all  hold  over  the  baronage  was 
gone;  and  the  lawlessness  and  brutalit}'  of  their 
temper  showed  itself  without  a  check.  The 
disorder  which  their  violence  wrought  in  a  sin- 
gle district  of  the  country  is  brought  home  by 
the  Paston  Letters,  an  invaluable  series  of  do- 
mestic correspondence  which  lifts  for  us  a  cor- 
ner of  the  veil  that  hides  the  social  state  of 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  see 
houses  sacked,  judges  overawed  or  driven  from 
the  bench,  peaceful  men  hewn  down  by  assas- 
sins or  plundered  by  armed  bands,  women  car- 
ried off  to  forced  marriages,  elections  con- 
trolled by  brute  force,  parliaments  degraded 
into  camps  of  armed  retainers.  As  the"^  num- 
ber of  their  actual  vassals  declined  with  the 
progress  of  enfranchisement  and  the  upgrowth 
of  the  freeholder,  the  nobles  had  found  a  sub- 
stitute for  them  in  the  grant  of  their  "  liveries," 
the  badges  of  their  households,  to  the  smaller 
gentry  and  farmers  of  their  neighborhood,  and 
this  artificial  revival  of  the  dying  feudalism 
became  one  of  the  curses  of  the  day.  The  out- 
law, the  broken  soldier  returning  penniless  from 
the  wars,  found  shelter  and  wages  in  the  train 
of  the  greater  barons,  and  furnished  them  with 
a  force  read}'  at  any  moment  for  violence  or 
civil  strife.  The  same  motives  which  brought 
the  freeman  of  the  tenth  centuiy  to  commend 
himself  to  thegn  or  baron  forced  the  yeoman 
or  smaller  gentleman  of  the  fifteenth  to  don  the 
cognizance  of  his  powerful  neighbor,  and  to 
ask  for  a  grant  of  "  livery  "  which  would  se- 
cure him  aid  and  patronage  in  fray  or  suit. 
For  to  meddle  with  such  a  retrainer  was  peril- 
ous even  for  sheriff  or  judge;  and  the  force 
which  a  noble  could  summon  at  his  call  suf- 
ficed to  overawe  a  law-court  or  to  drag  a  cul- 
prit from  prison  or  dock.  The  evils  of  this 
system  of  "  maintenance"  as  it  was  called  had 
been  felt  long  before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ; 
and  statutes  both  of  Edward  the  First  and  of 
Richard  the  Second  had  been  aimed  against  it. 
But  it  was  in  the  civil  war  that  it  showed  itself 
in  its  full  force.  The  weakness  of  the  crown 
and  the  strife  of  political  factions  for  supremacy 
left  the  nobles  masters  of  the  field;  and  the 
white  rose  of  the  House  of  Y'ork,  the  red  rose 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  the  portcullis  of  the 
Beauforts,  the  pied  bull  of  the  Nevilles,  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff  which  Warwick  borrowed 
from  the  Beauchamps,  were  seen  on  hundreds 
of  breasts  in  Parliament  or  on  the  battle-field. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  baronage  tended  as  it 
had  always  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  crown 
by  driving  the  people  at  large  to  seek  for  order 
and  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  monarchy. 
Aud  at  this  moment  the  craving  for  such  a 
protection  was  strengthened  by  the  general 
growth  of  wealth  and  industry.  The  smaller 
proprietors  of  the  counties  were  growing  fast 
both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  while  the  burgess 
class  in  the  cities  were  drawing  fresh  riches 
from  the  development  of  trade  which  charac- 
terized this  period.  The  noble  himself  owed 
his  importance  to  his  wealth.  Poggio,  as  he 
wandered  through  the  island,  noted  that  "  the 
noble  who  has  the  greatest  revenue  is  most  re- 
spected; and  that  even  men  of  gentle  blood  at- 
tend to  country  business  and  sell  their  wool 
and  cattle,  not  thinking  it  any  disparagement 
to  engage  in  rural  industry."  Slowly  but 
surely  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country, 
hitherto  conducted  by  the  Italian,  the  Hanse 
merchant,  or  the  trader  of  Catalonia  or  south- 
ern Gaul,  was  passing  into  English  bands.  En- 
glish merchants  were  settled  at  Florence  and 
at  Venice.  English  merchant  ships  appeared 
in  the  Baltic.    The  first  faint  upgrowth  of  man 


ufactures  was  seen  in  a  crowd  of  protective 
statutes  which  formed  a  marked  feature  in  the 
legislation  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  weight 
which  the  industrial  classes  had  acquired  was 
seen  in  the  bounds  which  their  opinion  set  to 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  England  presented  to 
Philippe  de  Comraines  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
land  where,  brutal  as  was  its  civil  strife,  "  there 
are  no  buildings  destroyed  or  demolished  by 
war,  and  where  the  mischief  of  it  falls  on  those 
who  make  the  war."  The  ruin  and  bloodshed 
were  limited  in  fact  to  the  great  lords  and  their 
feudal  retainers.  If  the  towns  once  or  twice 
threw  themselves,  as  atTowton,  into  the  strug- 
gle, the  trading  and  agricultural  classes  for  the 
most  part  stood  wholly  apart  from  it.  While 
the  baronage  was  dashing  itself  to  pieces  in 
battle  after  battle  justice  went  on  undisturbed. 
The  law  courts  sate  at  Westminster.  The 
judges  rode  on  circuit  as  of  old.  The  system 
of  jury  trial  took  more  and  more  its  modern 
form  l)y  the  separation  of  the  jurors  from  the 
witnesses.  But  beneath  this  outer  order  and 
prosperity  a  social  revolution  was  beginning 
which  tended  as  strongly  as  the  outrages  of  the 
baronage  to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  The  rise  in 
the  price  of  wool  was  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  changes  in  agriculture  which  had  begun  with 
the  Black  Death  and  were  to  go  steadily  on  fora 
hundred  years  to  come.'  These  changes  were  the 
throwing  together  of  the  smaller  holdings,  and 
the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  The  new  wealth  of  the  merchant 
classes  helped  on  the  change.  They  began  to 
invest  largely  in  hind,  and  these  "  farming  gen- 
tlemen and  clerking  knights,"  as  Latimerbit- 
terly  styled  them,  were  restrained  by  few  tra- 
ditions or  associations  in  their  eviction  of  the 
smaller  tenants.  The  land  indeed  had  been 
greatly  underlet,  and  as  its  value  rose  with  the 
peace  and  firm  government  of  the  early  Tudors 
the  temptation  to  raise  the  customary  rents  be- 
came irresistible.  "  That  which  went  hereto- 
fore for  twenty  or  forty  pounds  a  year,"  we 
learn  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  day,  "  now  is  let 
for  fifty  or  a  hundred."  But  it  "had  been  only 
by  this  low  scale  of  rent  that  the  small  yeoman- 
ry class  had  been  enabled  to  exist.  "  My  fa- 
ther," says  Latimer,  "was  a  yeoman,  and  had 
no  lands  of  his  own;  only  he  had  a  farm  of 
three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  utter- 
most, and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred 
sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine;  he 
was  able  and  did  find  the  King  a  harness  with 
himself  and  his  horse  while  he  came  to  the 
place  that  he  should  receive  tlie  King's  wages. 
I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness 
when  he  went  to  Blackheath  Field.  He  kept 
me  to  school:  he  married  my  sisters  with  five 
pounds  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in 
godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitali- 
ty for  his  poor  neighbors,  and  some  alms  he 
gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  he  did  of  the 
same  farm,  where  he  that  now  hath  it  pa3'eth 
sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not 
able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself," 
nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to 
the  poor." 

Increase  of  rent  ended  with  such  tenants  in 
the  relinquishment  of  their  holdings,  but  the 
bitterness  of  the  ejections  which  the  new  S3's- 
tem  of  cultivation  necessitated  was  increased 
by  the  iniquitous  means  that  were  often  em- 
ployed to  bring  them  about.  The  farmers,  if 
we  believe  More  in  1515,  were  "got  rid  of 
either  by  fraud  or  force,  or  tired  out  with  re- 
peated wrongs  into  parting  with  their  proper- 
ty." "  In  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
poor  wretches,  men,  women,  hus'oands,  or- 
phans, widows,  parents  with  little  children, 
households  greater  in  number  than  in  wealth 
(for  arable  farming  requires  many  hands,  while 
one  shepherd  and  herdsman  will  suffice  for  a 
pasture  farm),  all  these  emigrate  from  their  na- 
tive fields  without  knowing  where  to  go."  The 
sale  of  their  scanty  household  stuff  drove  them 
to  wander  homeless  abroad,  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  as  vagabonds,  to  beg  and  to  steal.  Y'et 
in  the  face  "of  such  a  spectacle  as  this  we  still 
find  the  old  complaint  of  scarcity  of  labor,  and 
the  old  legal  remedy  for  it  in  a  fixed  scale  of 
waees.  "The  social  disorder,  in  fact,  baffled  the 
sagacity  of  English  statesmen,  and  they  could 
find  no  better  remedy  for  it  than  laws  against 
the  further  extension  of  sheep-farms,  and  a  for- 
midable increase  of  public  executions.  Both 
were  alike  fruitless.  Enclosures  and  evictions 
went  on  as  before  and  swelled  the  numbers  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  floating  labor  class.  The 
riots  against  "enclosures,"  of  which  we  first 
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'hear  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  which 
became  a  constant  feature  of  the  Tudor  period, 
are  indications  not  only  of  a  perpetual  strife 
ffoing  on  in  every  quarter  between  the  land- 
owners and  the  smaller  peasant  class,  but  of  a 
.mass  of  social  discontent  which  was  to  seek 
constant  outlets  in  violence  and  revolution. 
And  into  this  mass  of  disorder  tlie  break-up  of 
the  military  households  and  the  return  of 
■woiinded  and  disabled  soldiers  from  tlie  wars 
introduced  a  dangerous  leaven  of  outrage  and 
crime.  England  for  the  first  time  saw  a  dis- 
tinct criminal  class  in  the  organized  gangs  of 
robbers  which  began  to  infest  the  roads  and 
were  always  ready  to  gather  round  the  standard 
of  revolt.  The  gallows  did  their  work  in  vain. 
"If  you  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  pro- 
duce thieves,"  More  urged  with  bitter  triith, 
"  the  rigorous  execution  of  justice  in  punish- 
ing thieves  will  be  vain."  But  even  More  could 
only  suggest  a  remedy  which,  efHoacious  as  it 
■was  subsequently  to  prove,  had  yet  to  wait  a 
century  for  its  realization.  "Let  the  woolen 
manufacture  be  introduced,  so  that  honest  em- 
ployment may  be  found  for  those  whom  want 
Ills  made  thieves  or  will  make  thieves  ere 
long."  The  extension  of  industry  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  absorbing  this  mass  of  surplus  labor, 
but  the  process  was  not  complete  till  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  day,  and  throughout  the  time  of 
the  Tudors  the  discontent  of  the  labor  class 
bound  the  wealthier  classes  to  the  crown.  It 
was  in  truth  this  social  danger  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Tudor  despotism.  For  the  pro 
prietary  classes  the  repression  of  the  poor  was 
a  question  of  life  and  death.  Employer  and 
proprietor  were  ready  to  surrender  freedom 
into  the  hands  of  the  one  power  which  could 
preserve  them  from  social  anarchy.  It  was  to 
the  selfish  panic  of  the  laud-owners  that  Eng- 
land owed  the  Statute  of  Laborers  and  its  terri- 
ble heritage  of  pauperism.  It  was  to  the  sel- 
fish panic  of  botti  land  owner  and  merchant 
that  she  owed  the  despotism  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  most  fatal  effect  of  this  panic,  of  this 
passion  for  "  order,"  was  seen  in  the  striving 
of  these  classes  after  special  privileges  which 
the  crown  alone  could  bestow.  Even  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  this  tendency  to- 
wards privilege  had  produced  important  consti- 
tutional results.  The  character  of  the  House 
of  Cominons  had  been  changed  by  the  restric- 
tion of  both  the  borough  and  the  county  fran- 
chise. Up  to  this  time  all  freemen  settling  in 
a  borcugh  and  paying  their  dues  to  it  became 
by  the  mere  fact  of  settlement  its  burgesses. 
But  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
still  more  under  Edward  tlie  Fourth,  this 
largeness  of  borough  life  was  roughly  curtailed. 
The  trade  companies  which  vindicated  civic 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  older  mer- 
chant gilds  themselves  tended  to  become  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  oligarchy.  Most  of  the  bor- 
oughs had  by  this  time  acquired  civic  prop- 
erty, and  it  was  with  the  aim  of  securing  their 
own  enjoyment  of  this  against  any  share  of  it 
by  "  strangers  "  that  the  existing  burgesses  for 
the  most  part  procured  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  Crown,  which  turned  them  into 
ft  close  biiily,  and  excluded  from  their  number 
all  who  were  not  burgesses  by  birth  or  who 
failed  henceforth  to  purchase  their  right  of  en- 
trance by  a  long  apprenticeship.  In  addition 
to  this  narrowing  of  the  burgess-body  the  in- 
ternal giivernraent  of  the  boroughs  had  almost 
universally  passed  siuce  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
munal niDVemeut  in  tlie  thirteenth  century 
from  the  free  gathering  of  the  citizens  in  bor- 
ough-mote into  the  hands  of  Common  Coun- 
cils either  self-elected  or  elected  by  the 
wealthier  burgesses;  and  to  these  councils,  or 
to  a  yet  more  restricted  number  of  "select 
men"  belonging  to  them,  clauses  in  the  new 
charters  generally  confined  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  representatives  in  Parliament.  It 
■was  with  this  restriction  that  the  long  process 
of  degradation  began  which  ended  in  reducing 
the  representation  of  our  boroughs  to  a  mere 
mockery.  Influences  which  would  have  had 
email  weight  over  the  town  at  large  proved  ir- 
resistible by  the  small  body  of  corporators  or 
"select  men."  Great  nobles,  neighboring 
land  owners,  the  Crown  itself,  seized  on  the 
borous;hs  as  their  prey,  and  dictated  the  clioice 
of  their  representatives.  Corruption  did, what- 
ever force  failed  to  do;  and  from  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  to  the  days  of  Pitt  the  voice  of  the 
jieople  had  to  be  looked  for  not  in  the  mem- 
bers for  the  towns  but  in  the  knights  for  the 
counties. 

The  restriction  of  the  county  franchise  on 


'  the  other  hand  was  the  direct  work  of  the  Par- 
I  liament  itself.  Economic  changes  were  fast 
widening  the  franchise  in  tlie  shires.  The 
number  of  freeholders  increased  with  tbe  sub 
division  of  estates  and  the  social  changes 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  But  this  in- 
crease of  independence  was  marked  by  "  riots 
and  divisions  between  the  gentlemen  and  other 
people  "  which  the  statesmen  of  the  day  attrib- 
uted to  the  excessive  number  of  voters.  In 
many  counties  the  power  of  the  great  lords  un- 
doubtedly enabled  them  to  control  elections 
through  the  number  of  their  retainers. 
In  Cade's  revolt  the  Kentishmen  com- 
plained that  "  the  people  of  the  shire  are 
not  allowed  to  have  their  free  elections  in  the 
choosing  of  knights  for  the  shire,  but  letters 
have  been  sent  from  divers  estates  to  the  great 
nobles  of  the  county,  the  which  enforceth  their 
tenants  and  other  people  by  force  to  choose 
other  persons  than  the  common  will  is."  It 
was  primarily  to  check  this  abuse  that  a  statute 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  restricted  in 
1430  the  right  of  voting  in  shires  to  freeholders 
holding  land  worth  forty  shillings,  a  sum  equal 
in  our  money  to  at  least  twenty  pounds  a  year 
and  representing  a  far  higher  proportional  in- 
come at  the  present  time.  Whatever  its  origi- 
nal purpose  may  have  been,  the  result  of  the 
statute  was  a  wide  disfranchisement.  It  was 
aimed,  in  its  own  words,  against  voters  "  of  no 
value,  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  to  have 
a  voice  equivalent  with  the  more  worthy  knights 
and  esquires  dwelling  in  the  same  counties." 
But  in  actual  working  the  statute  was  interpret- 
ed in  a  more  destructive  fashion  than  its  words 
were  intended  to  convej'.  Up  to  this  time  all 
suitors  who  attended  at  the  Sheriff's  Court  had 
voted  without  question  for  the  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  but  by  the  new  statute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  existing  voters,  every  lease-holder  and  every 
copy-holder,  found  themselves  implicitly  de- 
prived of  their  franchise. 

The  restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  the  main 
cause  that  broke  the  growing  strength  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  ruin  of  llie  baron- 
age, the  weakness  of  the  prelacy,  broke  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  power  of  the  Par- 
liament died  down  therefore  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  cessation  of  war,  the  opening 
of  new  sources  of  revenue,  the  cry  for  protec- 
tion against  social  anarchy,  doubled  the  strength 
of  the  Crown.  A  change  passed  over  the  spirit 
of  English  government  which  was  little  short 
of  a  revolution.  The  change  however  was  a 
slow  and  gradual  one.  It  is  with  the  victory  of 
Towton  that  the  new  power  of  the  Monarchy 
begins,  but  in  the  years  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  victory  there  was  little  to  promise 
the  triumph  of  the  Crown.  The  King,  Edward 
the  Fourth,  was  but  a  boy  of  nineteen;  and 
decisive  as  his  march  upon  London  proved,  lie 
had  as  yet  given  few  signs  of  political  ability. 
His  luxurious  temper  showed  itself  in  the  pomp 
and  gayety  of  his  court,  in  feast  and  tourney, 
or  iu  love-  passages  with  city  wives  and  noble 
ladies.  The  work  of  government,  the  defense 
of  the  new  throne  against  its  restless  foes,  he 
left  as  yet  to  sterner  hands.  Among  the  few 
great  houses  who  recalled  the  might  of  the 
older  baronase  two  families  of  the  northern 
border  stood  first  in  power  and  repute.  The 
Percies  had  played  the  chief  part  in  the  revo- 
lution which  gave  the  crown  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Their  rivals,  the  Nevilles,  )iad  set 
the  line  of  York  on  the  throne.  Fortune  seemed 
to  delight  iu  adding  lands  and  wealth  to  the 
last  powerful  family.  The  heiress  of  the  Mon- 
lacutes  brought  the  Earldom  of  Salisbury  and 
the  barony  of  Monthermer  to  a  second  son  of 
their  chief,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  and 
Salisbury's  son,  Richard  Neville,  won  the  Earl- 
dom of  Warwick  with  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  the  Beauchamps.  The  ruin  of  the  Percies, 
whose  lands  and  Earldom  of  Northumberland 
were  granted  to  Warwick's  brother,  raised  the 
Nevilles  to  unrivaled  greatness  in  the  land. 
Warwick,  who  on  his  father's  death  added  the 
Earldom  of  S.ilisbury  to  his  earlier  titles,  had 
like  his  father  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Richard  of  York,  and  it  was  to  his  counsels 
that  men  ascribed  the  decisive  step  by  which 
his  cousin  Edward  of  March  assumed  the  crown. 
From  St.  Albans  to  Towton  he  had  been  the 
foremost  among  the  assailants  of  the  Lancas- 
trian line;  and  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  father, 
the  youth  of  the  King,  and  the  glory  of  the 
great  victory  which  confirmed  "his  throne, 
placed  the  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Yorkist 
party. 
Warwick's    services  were    munificently   re- 


warded by  a  grant  of  vast  estates  from  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  the  Lancastrian  baronage,  and 
by  liis  elevation  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  He  was  Captain  of  Ca- 
lais, admiral  of  the  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and 
W^arden  of  the  Western  Marches.  The  com- 
mand of  the  northern  border  lay  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  Lord  Montagu,  who  received  as 
his  share  of  the  spoil  the  forfeited  Earldom  of 
Northumberland  and  the  estates  of  his  heredi- 
tary rivals,  the  Percies.  A  j'ounger  brother, 
George  Neville,  was  raised  to  the  See  of  York 
and  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Lesser  re- 
wards fell  to  Warwick's  uncles,  the  minor 
chiefs  of  the  House  of  Neville,  Lords  Falcon- 
berg,  Abergavenny,  and  Latimer.  The  vast 
power  which  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  lienors  placed  at  the  Earl's  disposal  was 
wielded  with  consummate  ability.  In  outer 
seeming  Warwick  was  the  very  type  of  the 
feudal  baron.  He  could  raise  armies  at  his  call 
from  his  own  earldoms.  Six  hundred  liveried  re- 
tainers followed  him  to  Parliament.  Thousands 
of  dependants  feasted  in  his  court-yard.  But 
few  men  were  really  further  from  the  feudal 
ideal.  Active  and  ruthless  warrior  as  he  was, 
his  enemies  denied  to  the  Earl  tbe  gift  of  per- 
sonal daring.  In  war  he  showed  himself  more 
general  than  soldier,  and  in  spite  of  a  series  of 
victories  his  genius  was  not  so  much  military 
as  diplomatic.  A  Burgundian  chronicler  who 
knew  him  well  describes  him  as  the  craftiest 
man  of  his  day,  "le  plus  soubtil  homme  de 
son  vivant."  Secret,  patient,  without  faith  or 
loyalty,  ruthless,  unscrupulous,  what  Warwick 
excelled  in  was  intrigue,  treachery,  the  con- 
trivance of  plots,  and  sudden  desertions. 

His  temper  brought  out  in  terrible  relief  the 
moral  disorganization  of  the  time.  The  old 
order  of  the  world  was  passing  away.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  civil  society  bad 
been  held  together  by  the  power  of  the  given 
word,  by  the  "fealty"  and  "loyalty"  that 
bound  vassal  to  lord  and  lord  to  king.  A  com- 
mon faith  in  its  possession  of  supernatural 
truths  and  supernatural  powers  had  bound  men 
together  in  the  religious  society  which  knew 
itself  as  the  Church.  But  the  spell  of  religious 
belief  was  now  broken  and  the  feudal  concep- 
tion of  society  was  passing  away.  On  the 
other  hand  the  individual  sense  of  personal 
duty,  the  political  consciousness  of  each  citi- 
zen that  national  order  and  national  welfare  are 
essential  to  his  own  well-being,  had  not  yet 
come.  The  bonds  which  had  held  the  world 
together  through  so  many  ages  loosened  and 
broke  only  to  leave  man  face  to  face  with  his 
own  selfishness.  The  motives  that  sway  and 
ennoble  the  common  conduct  of  men  were 
powerless  over  the  ruling  classes.  Pope  and 
king,  bishop  and  noble,  vied  with  each  other 
in  greed,  in  self-seeking,  in  lust,  in  faithless- 
ness, in  a  pitiless  cruelty.  It  is  this  moral 
degradation  that  flings  so  dark  a  shade  over 
the  Wars  of  Roses.  From  no  period  in  our 
annals  do  we  turn  with  such  weariness  and 
disgust.  Their  savage  battles,  their  ruthless 
executions,  their  shameless  treasons,  seem  all 
the  more  terrible  from  the  pure  selfishness  of 
the  ends  for  which  men  fought,  for  the  utter 
want  of  all  nobleness  and  chivalry  in  the  con- 
test itself,  of  all  great  result  in  its  close.  And 
it  is  this  moral  disorganization  that  expresses 
itself  in  the  men  whom  the  civil  war  left  be- 
hind it.  Of  honor,  of  loyalty,  of  good  faith, 
Warwick  knew  nothing.  He  had  fought  for 
the  House  of  Neville  rather  than  for  the  House 
of  York,  had  set  Edward  on  the  throne  as  a 
puppet  whom  he  could  rule  at  his  will,  and  his 
policy  seemed  to  have  gained  its  end  in  leaving 
the  Earl  master  of  the- realm. 

In  the  three  years  which  followed  Towton 
the  power  of  the  Nevilles  overshadowed  that 
of  the  King.  It  was  Warwick  who  crushed  a 
new  rising  which  Margaret  brought  about  by  a 
landing  in  the  north,  and  who  drove  the  queen 
and  her  child  over  the  Scotch  border.  I;  was 
his  brother,  Lord  Montagu,  who  suppressed  a 
new  revolt  in  1464.  The  defeat  of  this  rising 
in  the  battle  of  Hexham  seemed  to  bring  the 
miserable  war  to  a  close,  for  after  some  lielp- 
less  wanderings  Henry  the  Sixth  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  brought  in 
triumph  to  London.  His  feet  were  tied  to  the 
stirrups,  he  was  led  thrice  round  the  pillory, 
and  then  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Warwick  was  now  all-powerful  in  the  slate,  but 
the  cessation  of  the  war  was  the  signal  for  a 
silent  strife  between  the  Earl  and  his  young 
sovereign.  In  Edward  indeed  Warwick  was 
to  meet  not  only  a  consummate   general  but  a 
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politician  whose  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  coa- 
ception  were  far  above  his  own.  As  a  mere 
boy  Edward  had  shown  himself  among  the 
ablest  and  the  most  pitiless  of  the  warriors  of 
the  civil  war.  He  had  looked  on  with  cool 
ruthlessness  while  gray-haired  nobles  were 
hurried  to  the  block.  The  terrible  bloodshed 
of  Towton  woke  no  pity  in  his  heart;  he  turned 
from  it  only  to  frame  a  vast  bill  of  attainder 
whicli  drove  twelve  great  nobles  and  a  hundred 
knights  to  beggary  and  exile.  When  treachery 
placed  his  liarmless  rival  in  bis  power  he  vis- 
ited him  with  cruel  insult.  His  military  ability 
had  been  displayed  in  his  rapid  march  upon 
London,  the  tierce  blow  which  freed  him  from 
bis  enemy  in  the  rear,  the  decisive  victory  at 
Towton.  But  bis  political  ability  was  slower 
in  developing  itself.  In  his  earliest  years  he 
showed  little  taste  for  the  work  of  rule.  While 
Warwick  was  winning  triumphs  on  battle- field 
after  battle  field,  the  young  King  seemed  to 
abandon  himself  to  a  voluptuous  indolence,  to 
revels  with  the  city  wives  of  London,  and  to 
the  caresses  of  mistresses  like  Jane  Shore.  Tall 
in  stature  and  of  tingular  beauty,  his  winning 
manners  and  gay  carelessness  of  bearing  secur- 
ed Edward  a  popularity  which  had  been  denied 
to  nobler  kings.  When  he  asked  a  rich  old  lady 
for  ten  pounds  towards  a  war  with  France,  she 
answered,  "For  thy  comely  face  thou  shalt 
have  twenty."  The  King  thanked  and  kissed 
her,  and  the  old  woman  made  her  twenty  forty. 
In  outer  appearance  indeed  no  one  could  con- 
trast more  utterly  with  the  subtle  sovereigns  of 
his  time,  with  the  mean-visaged  Lewis  of 
France  or  the  meanlj'-clad  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
But  Edward's  work  was  the  same  as  theirs  and 
it  was  done  as  completely.  While  jesting  with 
aldermen,  or  dallying  with  mistresses,  or  idling 
over  new  pages  from  the  printing  press  at 
Westminster,  Edward  was  silently  laj'ing  the 
foundations  of  an  absolute  rule. 

The  very  faults  of  his  nature  helped  him  to 
success.  His  pleasure-loving  and  self-indulgent 
temper  needed  the  pressure  of  emergency,  of 
actual  danger,  to  flash  out  into  action.  Men 
like  Commines  who  saw  him  only  in  moments 
of  security  and  indolence  scorned  Edward  as 
dull,  sensual,  easy  to  be  led  and  gulled  by 
keener  wits.  It  was  in  the  hour  of  need  and 
despair  that  his  i];enius  showed  itself,  cool, 
rapid,  subtle,  utterly  fearless,  moving  straight 
to  its  aim  through  clouds  of  treachery  and  in- 
trigue, and  striking  hard  when  its  aim  was 
reached.  But  even  in  his  idler  hours  his  pur- 
pose never  wavered.  His  indolence  and  gayety 
were  in  fact  mere  veils  thrown  over  a  will  of 
steel.  From  the  first  his  aim  was  to  free  the 
Crown  from  the  control  of  the  baronage.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to  the  nobles. 
At  Towton  as  in  all  his  after  battles  he  bade  his 
followers  slay  knight  and  bavon,  but  spare  the 
commons.  In  his  earliest  Parliament,  that  of 
1461,  he  renewed  the  statutes  against  giving  of 
liveries,  and  though  this  enactment  proved  as 
fruitless  as  its  predecessors  to  reduce  the  house- 
holds of  the  baronage  it  marked  Edward's  re- 
solve to  adhere  to  the  invariable  policy  of  the 
Crown  in  striving  for  their  reduction.  But 
efforts  like  these,  though  they  indicated  the 
young  King's  policy,  could  produce  little  effect 
so  long  as  the  mightiest  of  the  barons  overawed 
the  throne.  Yet  even  a  king  as  bold  as  Ed- 
ward might  well  have  shrunk  from  a  struggle 
with  Warwick.  The  Earl  was  all  powerful  in 
the  state;  the  military  resources  of  the  realm 
■were  in  his  hands.  As  captain  of  Calais  he 
was  master  of  the  one  disciplined  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  as  admiral  he  con- 
trolled the  roj'al  fleet.  The  forces  he  drew 
from  his  wide  possessions,  from  his  vast 
wealth  (for  his  official  revenues  alone  were  es- 
timated at  eighty  thousand  crowns  a  year,) 
from  his  warlike  renown  and  his  wide  kiu 
ship,  were  backed  by  his  personal  populari- 
ty. Above  all  the  Yorkist  party,  bound 
to  Warwick  by  a  long  series  of  victories,  looked 
on  him  rather  than  on  the  young  and  untried 
King  as  its  head.  Even  Edward  was  forced  to 
delay  any  break  with  the  Earl  till  the  desperate 
struggle  of  Margaret  was  over.  It  was  only 
after  her  defeat  at  Hexham  and  the  capture  of 
Henry  that  the  King  saw  himself  free  for  a 
strife  with  the  great  soldier  who  overawed  the 
throne. 

The  policy  of  Warwick  pointed  to  a  close 
alliance  with  France.  The  Hundred  Years' 
War,  though  it  had  driven  the  English  from 
Guienne  and  the  south,  had  left  the  French 
Monarcliy  hemmed  in  by  great  feudatories  on 
<every  other  border.     Brittany  was  almost  inde- 


'  pendent  in  the  west.  On  the  east  the  house  of 
Anjou  lay,  restless  and  ambitious,  in  Lorraine 
and  Provence,  while  the  house  of  Burgundy 
occupied  its  hereditary  duchy  and  Franche 
Comte.  On  the  northern  frontier  the  same 
Burgundian  house  was  massing  together  into  a 
single  state  nearly  all  the  crowd  of  counties, 
marquisates,  and  dukedoms  which  now  make 
up  Holland  and  Belgium.  Nobles  hardly  less 
powerful  or  more  dependent  on  the  Crown 
held  the  central  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
when  Lewis  the  Eleventh  mounted  its  throne 
but  a  few  months  after  Edward's  accession. 
'The  temper  of  the  new  King  drove  him  to  a 
strife  for  the  mastery  of  his  realm,  and  his 
efforts  after  centralization  and  a  more  effective 
rule  soon  goaded  the  baronage  into  a  mood  of 
revolt.  But  Lewis  saw  well  that  a  struggle 
with  it  was  only  possible  if  England  stood  aloof. 
His  father's  cool  sagacity  had  planned  the  se- 
curing of  his  conquests  by  tlie  marriage  of 
Lewis  himself  to  an  English  wife,  and  though 
this  project  had  fallen  through,  and  the  civil 
wars  had  given  safety  to  France  to  the  end  of 
Charles's  reign,  the  ruin  of  the  Lancastrian 
cause  at  Towton  again  roused  the  danger  of 
attack  from  England  at  the  moment  when  Lewis 
mounted  the  throne.  Its  3'oung  and  warlike 
King,  the  great  baron  who  was  still  fresh  from 
the  gloiy  of  Towton.  might  well  resolve  to  win 
back  the  heritage  of  Eleanor,  that  Duchy  of 
Guienne  which  had  been  lost  but  some  ten 
years  before.  Even  if  such  an  effort  proved 
fruitless,  Lewis  saw  that  an  English  war  would 
not  only  ruin  his  plans  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  nobles,  but  would  leave  him  more  than  ever 
at  their  mercy.  Above  all  it  would  throw  him 
helplessly  into  the  bands  of  the  Burgundian 
Duke,  in  the  new  struggle  as  in  the  old  the 
friendship  of  Burgundy  could  alone  bring  a 
favorable  issue,  and  such  a  friendship  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  sacrifices  even  more  ter- 
rible than  those  which  had  been  wrenched  from 
the  need  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  The  passing 
of  Burgundy  from  the  side  of  England  to  the 
side  of  France  after  the  Treaty  of  Arras  had 
been  bought  by  the  cession  to  its  Duke  of  the 
towns  along  the  Somme,  of  that  Picardy  which 
brought  the  Burgundian  frontier  to  some  fifty 
miles  from  Paris.  Sacrifices  even  more  costlj' 
would  have  to  buy  the  aid  of  Burgundy  in  a 
struggle  with  Edward  the  Fourth. 

How  vivid  was  his  sense  of  these  dangers 
was  seen  in  the  eagerness  of  Lewis  to  get'the 
truce  with  England  renewed  and  extended. 
But  his  efforts  for  a  general  peace  broke  down 
before  the  demands  of  the  English  council  for 
the  restoration  of  Normandy  and  Guienne. 
Nor  were  his  difflcullies  from  England  alone. 
An  English  alliance  was  unpopular  in  France 
itself.  "  Seek  no  friendship  from  the  English, 
Sire!"  said  Pierre  de  Breze,  the  Seneschal  of 
Normandy,  "for  the  more  they  love  you,  the 
more  all  Frenchmen  will  hate  you !"  All  Lewis 
could  do  was  to  fetter  Edward's  action  by  giv- 
ing him  work  at  home.  When  Margaret  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  aid  after  Towton  he  refused 
any  formal  help,  but  her  pledge  to  surrender 
Calais  in  case  of  success  drew  from  him  some 
succor  in  money  and  men  which  enabled  the 
Queen  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  north. 
Though  her  effort  failed,  the  hint  so  roughly 
given  had  been  enough  to  change  the  mood 
of  the  English  statesmen;  the  truce  with 
France  was  renewed,  and  a  different  recep- 
tion met  the  new  proposals  of  alliance  which 
followed  it.  Lewis  indeed  was  now  busy 
with  an  even  more  pressing  danger.  In 
any  struggle  of  the  King  with  England  or 
the  nobles  what  gave  Burgundy  its  cliief 
weight  was  the  possession  of  the  towns  on  the 
Somme,  and  it  was  hia  consciousness  of  the 
vital  importance  of  these  to  his  throne  that 
spurred  Lewis  to  the  bold  and  dexterous  diplo- 
niacy  bj'  which  Duke  Philip  the  Good,  under 
the  influence  of  counselors  who  looked  to  the 
French  King  for  protection  against  the  Duke's 
.»on,  Charles  of  Charolais.  was  brought  to  sur- 
render Picardy  on  payment  of  the  sum  stipu- 
lated for  its  ransom  in  the  Treaty  of  Arras. 
The  formal'surrender  of  the  towns  on  the  Somme 
took  place  in  October  1463.  but  they  were 
hardly  his  own  when  Lewis  turned  to  press  his 
alliance  upon  England.  From  Picardy,  where 
he  was  busy  in  securing  his  newly-won  posses- 
sions, he  sought  an  interview  with  Warwick. 
His  danger  indeed  was  still  great;  for  the  irri- 
tated noble."-  were  already  drawing  together 
into  a  League  of  the  Public  Weal,  and  Charles 
of  Charolais,  indignant  at  the  counselors  who 
severed  him  from  his  father  and  at  the  King 


who  traded  through  them  on  the  Duke's  do- 
taee,  was  eager  to  place  himself  at  its  head. 
But  these  councilors,  the  Croys,  saw  their  owa 
ruin  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  Lewis  in  the  success 
of  a  league  of  which  Charles  was  the  head; 
and  at  their  instigation  Duke  Philip  busied 
himself  at  the  opening  of  1464  as  the  mediator 
of  an  alliance  which  would  secure  Lewis 
against  it,  a  triple  alliance  between  Burgundy 
and  the  French  and  English  Kings. 

Such  an  alliance  had  now  become  Warwick's 
settled  policy.  In  it  lay  the  certainty  of  peace 
at  home  as  abroad,  the  assurance  of  security  to 
the  throne  which  be  had  built  up.  While 
Margaret  of  Anjou  could  look  for  aid  from 
France  the  house  of  York  could  hope  for  no 
cessation  of  the  civil  war.  A  union  between 
France,  Burgundy,  and  England  left  the  par- 
tisans of  Lancaster  without  hope.  AVhen 
Lewis  therefore  summoned  him  to  an  inter- 
view on  the  Somme,  Warwick,  though  unable 
to  quit  England  in  face  of  the  dangers  which. 
still  threatened  from  the  north,  promised  to 
send  his  brother  the  Chancellor  to  conduct  a 
negotiation.  Whether  the  mission  took  place 
or  nq,  the  questions  not  only  of  peace  with 
France  but  of  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
one  of  the  French  King's  kinswomen  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  English  Council  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1464,  for  in  the  May  of  that  year,  at 
a  moment  when  Warwick  was  hurrying  to  the 
north  to  crush  Margaret's  last  effort  in  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  a  Burgundian  agent  an- 
nounced to  the  Croys  that  an  English  embassy 
would  he  dispatched  to  St.  Omer  on  the  com- 
ing St.  John's  day  to  confer  with  Lewis  and 
Duke  Philip  on  the  peace  and  the  marriage- 
treaty.  The  victory  of  Hexham  and  the  capt- 
ure of  Henrj',  successes  which  were  accepted 
by  foreign  powers  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
civil  strife,  and  which  left  Edward's  hands  free 
as  they  had  never  been  free  before,  quickened 
the  anxiety  of  Lewis,  who  felt  every  day  the 
toils  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  French 
princes  closing  more  tightly  round  him.  But 
Margaret  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  Warwick 
remained  firm  in  his  policy  of  alliance.  Al; 
Michaelmas  the  Earl  prepared  to  cross  the  sea 
for  the  meeting  at  St.  Omer. 

It  was  this  moment  that  Edward  chose  for  a 
sudden  and  decisive  blow.  Only  six  days  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  embassy  the  young 
King  informed  his  Council  that  he  was  already 
wedded.  By  a  second  match  with  a  Kentish 
knight.  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  Jacquetta  of 
Luxemburg,  the  widow  of  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Bedford,  had  become  the  mother  of  a  daughter 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  married  Sir  John  Grey, 
a  Lancastrian  partisan,  but  his  fall  some  few 
years  back  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's 
left  her  a  widow,  and  she  caught  the  young 
King's  fancy.  At  the  opening  of  May,  at  the 
moment  when  Warwick's  Durpose  to  conclude 
the  marriage-treaty  was  ailnounced  to  the  court 
of  Burgundy,  Edward  had  secretly  made  her 
his  wife.  He  had  reserved,  however,  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  marriage  till  the  very  eve  of 
the  negotiations,  when  its  disclosure  served  not 
only  to  shatter  Warwick's  plans  but  to  strike 
a  sudden  and  decisive  blow  at  the  sway  he  had 
wielded  till  now  in  the  royal  Council.  The 
blow  in  fact  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  Warwick  could  only  take  refuge  in  a 
feigned  submission.  "The  King,"  wrote  one 
of  his  partisans.  Lord  Wenlock,  to  the  Court 
of  Burgundy,  "  has  taken  a  wife  at  his  pleas- 
ure, without  knowledge  of  them  whom  he 
ought  to  have  called  to  counsel  him ;  by  reason 
of  which  it  is  highly  displeasing  to  many  great 
lords  and  to  the  bulk  of  his  Council.  But  since 
the  marriage  has  gone  so  far  that  it  cannot  be 
helped,  wo  must  take  patience  in  spite  of  our- 
selves." Not  only  did  the  negotiations  with 
France  come  to  an  end,  but  the  Earl  found 
himself  cut  off  from, the  King's  counsels.  "As 
one  knows  not,"  wrote  his  adherent,  "  seeing 
the  marriage  is  made  in  this  way,  what  pur- 
pose the  King  may  have  to  go  on  with  the 
other  two  points,  truce  or  peace,  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  is  that  my  Lord  of  Warwick 
will  not  pass  the  sea  till  one  learns  the  King's 
will  and  pleasure  on  that  point."  Even  War- 
wick indeed  might  have  paused  before  the  new 
aspect  of  affairs  across  the  Channel.  For  at 
this  moment  the  growing  weakness  of  Duke 
Philip  enabled  Charles  of  Charolais  to  over- 
throw the  Croys,  and  to  become  the  virtual 
ruler  of  the  Burgundian  states.  At  the  close 
of  1464  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal  drew 
fast  to  a  head,  and  Charles  dispatched  the 
Chancellor  of  Burgundy  to  secure  the  aid  of 
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England.     But  the  English  Council  met  the 
advances  of  the  League   with  coldness.     Ed- 
ward himself  could  have  seen  little  save  dan- 
ger to  his   throne  from  its    triumph.     Count 
Charles,   proud   of  his    connection    with   the 
House   of   Lancaster  through  his   Portuguese 
mother,  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gauot,  was 
known  to   be   hostile   to  the  Yorkish  throne. 
The  foremost  of  his  colleagues,  John  of  Cala 
bria,  was  a  son  of  Rene  of  Anjou  and  a  brother 
of  Margaret.     Another  of  the  conspirators,  the 
Count  of  Maine,  was  Margaret's  uncle.     It  was 
significant  that  the   Duke   of    Somerset    had 
found  a  place  in  the  train  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
On  the  other  hand  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
French  alliance  could  hardly  press   for  closer 
relations  with  a  King  whose  ruin  seemed  cer- 
tain, and  even  Warwick  must  have  been  held 
back  by  the  utter  collapse  of  the  royal  power 
when  the  League  attacked  Lewis  in  1465.     De- 
serted  by  every  great  noble,  and  cooped   up 
within  the   walls  of  Paris,   the   Frencli   King 
could  only  save  himself  by  a  humiliating  sub 
mission  to  the  demands  of  the  Leaguers. 
»  The  close  of  tlie  struggle  justified  Edward's 
policy  of  inaction,  for  tlie  terms  of  the  peace 
told  strongly  for  English  interests.     The  resto 
ration  of  the  towns  on  the  Somme  to  Burgundy, 
the  cession  of  Normandy  to  the  King's  brother, 
Francis,  the  hostility  of  Brittany,  not  only  de- 
tached the  whole  western  coast  from  the  hold 
of  Lewis,  but  forced   its  possessors  to  look  for 
aid  to  the  English  King  who  lay  in  their  rear. 
But  Edward  had  little  time  to  enjoy  this  piece 
of  good  luck.     No   sooner  had  the  army  of  the 
League   broken  up  than  its  work  was  undone. 
The  restless  genius  of  Lewis   detached  prince 
from  prince,  won   over  the  houses  of  Brittany 
and  Anjou  to  friendship,   snatched   back  Nor- 
mandy in  January  1466,  and  gathered  an  army 
in  Picardy  to  meet  attack  either  from  England 
or  Count  Charles.     From  neither  however  was 
any   serious  danger  to  be  feared.     Charles  was 
held  at  home  till  the  close  of  the  year  by  revolts 
at  Liege  and  Dinant,  while  a  war  of  factions 
within   Edward's  court  distracted  the  energies 
of  England.     The  young  King  had  rapidly  fol 
lowed  up  the  blow  of  his  marriage  by  raising 
his  wife's  family  to  a  greatness  which  was  meant 
to  balance  that  of  the  Nevilles.     The  Queen's 
father,  Lord   Rivers,  was   made   treasurer  and 
constable;  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  match- 
ed with  great  nobles  and  heiresses;  the  heiress 
of  the  Duke  of  E.xeter,  Edward's  niece,  whose 
hand  Warwick  sought  for  his  brother's  son, 
was  betrothed  to  Elizabeth's  son  by  her  former 
marriage.     The  King's  confidence  was  given  to 
his  new   kinsmen,  and   Warwick  saw  himself 
checked  even  at  the  council-board  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Woodvilles.  Still  true  to  an  alliance 
with  France,  he  was  met  by  their  advocacy  of  an 
alliance    with    Burgundy    where    Charles    of 
Charolais  through  his  father's  sickness  and  age 
was  now  supreme.     Both  powers  were  equally 
eager  for  English  aid.     Lewis   dispatched  an 
envoy  to  prolong  the  truce  from  his  camp  on 
the  Somme,  and  proposed  to   renew  negotia- 
tions for  a  marriage  treaty  by  seeking  the  hand 
of  Edward's  sister,   Margaret,  for  a  French 
prince.     Though    "the   thing  which    Charles 
hated  most,"  as  Commines  tells  u?,  "was  the 
house  of  York,"  the  stress  of  politics   drew 
him  as  irresistibly  to  Edward.     His  wife,  Isa 
bella  of  BourboD,  had  died  during  the  war  of 
the  League,  and   much  as  such   a  union  was 
"against   his  heart,"   the    activity   of    Lewis 
forced  him  at  the  close  of  1466  to  seek  to  buy 
English  aid  by  demanding  Margaret's  hand  in 
marriage. 

It  is  from  this  moment  that  the  two  great 
lines  of  our  foreign  policy  become  settled  and 
defined.  In  drawing  together  the  states  of  the 
Low  Countries  into  a  single  political  body,  the 
Burguudiiiu  Dukes  had  built  up  a  power  which 
has  ever  since  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
advance  of  France  to  the  north  or  its  mastery 
of  the  Rhine.  To  maintain  this  power,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  or  their  successors, 
the  Spaniard  or  the  Emperor,  has  always  been 
a  foremost  object  of  English  statesmanship; 
and  the  Burgundiau  alliance  in  its  earlier  or 
later  shapes  has  been  the  constant  rival  of  the 
alliance  with  France.  At  this  moment  indeed 
the  attitude  of  Burgundy  was  one  rather  of 
attack  than  of  defense.  If  Charles  did  not 
aim  at  the  direct  conquest  of  France,  he  looked 
to  such  a  weakening  of  it  as  would  prevent 
Lewis  from  hindering  the  great  plan  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart,  the  plan  of  uniting  his 
scattered  dominions  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontier  of  his  rival  by  the  annexation  of  Lor- 


raine, and  of  raising  them  into  a  great  Euro- 
pean power  by  extending  his  dominion  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rhine.  His  policy  was  still 
to  strengthen  the  great  feudatories  against  the 
Crown.  "  I  love  France  so  much,"  he  laughed, 
"  that  I  had  rather  it  had  six  kings  than  one;" 
and  weak  as  the  league  of  the  Public  Weal  had 
proved  he  was  already  trying  to  build  up  a  new 
confederacy  against  Lewis.  In  this  confedera- 
cy he  strove  that  England  should  take  part. 
Throughout  1466  the  English  court  was  the 
field  for  a  diplomatic  struggle  between  Charles 
and  Lewis.  Warwick  pressed  Margaret's  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  French  princes.  The 
marriage  with  Charles  was  backed  by  the 
Woodvilles.  Edward  bore  himself  between 
the  two  parties  with  matchless  perfidy.  Ap- 
parently yielding  to  the  counsels  of  the  Earl, 
he  dispatched  liim  in  1467  to  treat  for  peace 
with  Lewis  at  Rouen.  AVarwick  was  received 
with  honors  which  marked  the  importance  of 
his  mission  in  the  French  King's  eyes.  Bish- 
ops and  clergy  went  out  to  meet  him,  his  at- 
tendants received  gifts  of  velvet  robes  and  the 
rich  stuffs  of  Rouen,  and  for  twelve  days  the 
Earl  and  Lewis  were  seen  busy  in  secret  con- 
ference. But  while  the  Earl  was  busy  with  the 
French  King  the  Great  Bastard  of  "Burgundy 
crossed  to  England,  and  a  sumptuous  tourney, 
in  which  he  figured  with  one  of  the  Wood- 
villes, hardly  veiled  the  progress  of  counter 
negotiations  between  Charles  and  Edward  him- 
self. The  young  King  seized  on  the  honors 
paid  to  Warwick  as  the  pretext  for  an  outburst 
of  jealousy.  The  seals  were  suddenly  taken 
from  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
when  the  Earl  himself  returned  with  a  draft- 
treaty  stipulating  a  pension  from  France  and  a 
reference  of  the  English  claims  on  Normandy 
and  Guienne  to  the  Pope's  decision  Edward 
listened  coldly  and  disavowed  his  envoy. 

Bitter  reproaches  on  his  Intrigues  with  the 
French  King  marked  even  more  vividly  the 
close  of  Warwick's  power.  He  withdrew  from 
court  to  his  castle  of  Middleham,  while  the  con- 
clusion of  a  marriage-treaty  between  Charles 
and  Margaret  proved  the  triumph  of  his  rivals. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  the  summer  of  1467 
raised  Charles  to  the  Dukedom  of  Burgundy, 
and  his  diplomatic  success  in  England  was 
followed  by  preparations  for  a  new  struggle 
with  the  French  Kin.g.  In  1468  a  formal  league 
bound  England,  Burgundy,  and  Brittany  to- 
gether against  Lewis.  While  Charles  gathered 
an  army  in  Picardy  Edward  bound  himself  to 
throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  strong  places 
of  Normandy  which  were  held  by  the  Breton 
Duke;  and  six  thousand  mounted  archers  un- 
der the  Queen's  brother,  Anthony,  Lord  Scales, 
were  held  ready  to  cross  the  Channel.  Parlia- 
ment was  called  together  in  May,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Burgundiau  alliance  and  of 
the  King's  purpose  to  recover  his  heritage  over 
sea  was  met  by  a  large  grant  of  supplies  from 
the  Commons.  In  June  the  pompous  marriage 
of  Margaret  with  the  Burgundiau  Duke  .set  its 
seal  on  Edw.ard's  policy.  How  strongly  the 
current  of  national  feeling  ran  in  its  favor  was 
seen  in  Warwick's  humiliation.  The  Earl  was 
helpless.  The  King's  dexterous  use  of  his  con- 
ference with  Lewis  and  of  the  honors  he  had 
received  from  him  gave  him  the  color  of  a 
false  Englishman  and  of  a  friend  to  Prance. 
The  Earl  lost  power  over  the  Yorkists.  The 
war  party,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  it,  went 
hotly  with  the  King;  the  merchants,  who  were 
its  most  powerful  support,  leaned  to  a  close 
connection  with  the  master  of  Flanders  and  the 
Lower  Rhine.  The  danger  of  his  position 
droye  Warwick  further  and  further  from  his 
old  standing  ground ;  he  clung  for  aid  to  Lewis; 
he  became  tlie  French  king's  pensioner  and  de- 
pendent. At  the  French  court  he  was  looked 
upon  already  as  a  partisan  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Edward  dexterously  seized  on  the 
rumor  to  cut  him  off  more  completely  from  his 
old  partj'.  He  called  on  him  to  confront  his 
accusers;  and  though  AVarwick  purged  himself 
of  the  charge,  the  stigma  remained.  The 
victor  of  Towton  was  no  longer  counted  as  a 
good  Yorkist.  But  triumphant  as  he  was, 
Edward  had  no  mind  to  drive  the  Earl  into  re 
volt,  nor  was  Warwick  ready  for  revenge.  Tlie 


pose  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  the- 
King  of  France. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  danger  seemed 
greatest  the  quick,  hard  blows  of  Lewis  para- 
lyzed the  League.  He  called  Margaret  from 
Bar  to  Harfleur,  where  Jasper  Tudor,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  prepared  to  cross  with  a  small 
force  of  French  soldiers  into  Wales.  The- 
dread  of  a  Lancastrian  rising  should  Margaret 
land  in  England  hindered  Lord  Scales  from 
crossing  the  sea;  and  marking  the  slowness 
with  which  the  Burgundiau  troops  gathered  in 
Picardy  Lewis  flung  himself  in  September  on 
the  Breton  Duke,  reduced  him  to  submission, 
and  exacted  the  surrender  of  the  Norman  towns 
which  offered  an  entry  for  the  English  troops. 
His  eagerness  to  complete  his  worli^by  persuad- 
iug  Charles  to  recognize  his  failure  in  a  personal 
interview  threw  him  into  the  Duke's  hands; 
and  though  he  was  released  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  only  on  humiliating  terras.  But 
the  danger  from  the  triple  alliance  was  over; 
he  had  bought  a  fresh  peace  with  Burgundy, 
and  Edward's  hopes  of  French  conquest  were 
utterly  foiled.  AVe  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
failure  told  on  the  startling  revolution  which 
marked  the  following  year.  Master  of  Calais, 
wealth}',  powerful  as  he  was,  AVarwick  had 
shown  by  his  feigned  submission  his  sense  that 
single-handed  he  was  no  match  for  the  King. 
In  detaching  from  him  the  confidence  of  the 
Yorkist  party  which  had  regarded  him  as  its 
head,  Edward  had  robbed  him  of  his  strength. 
But  the  King  was  far  from  having  won  the- 
Yorkist  party  to  himself.  His  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  a  slain  Lancastrian,  his  promo- 
tion of  a  Lancastrian  family  to  the  highest 
honors,  estranged  him  from  the  men  who- 
had  fought  h;s  way  to  the  Crown  AA'arwick 
saw  that  the  Yorkists  could  still  be  rallied 
round  the  elderof  Edward's  brothers,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence ;  and  the  temper  of  Clarence,  weak, 
and  greedy  of  power,  hating  the  AA'oodvilles, 
looking  on  himself  as  heir  to  the  crown  yet 
dreading  the  claims  of  Edward's  daughter 
Elizabeth,  lent  itself  to  his  arts.  The  spring  of 
1469  was  spent  in  intriguesto  win  over  Clarence 
by  offering  him  the  hand  of  Warwick's  elder 
daughter  and  co-heiress,  and  iu  preparations 
for  a  rising  in  Lancashire.  So  secretly  were 
these  conducted  that  Edward  was  utterly  taken- 
by  surprise  when  Clarence  and  the  Earl  met  in 
July  at  Calais,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
proved  the  signal  for  a  rising  at  home. 

The  revolt  turned  out  a  formidable  one.  The 
first  force  sent  against  it  was  cut  fo  pieces  at 
Edgecote  near  Banbury,  and  its  leaders,  Earl 
Rivers  and  one  of  the  queen's  brothers,  taken 
and  beheaded.  Edward  was  hurrying  to  the 
support  of  this  advanced  body  when  it  was  de- 
feated; but  on  the  news  his  force  melted  away 
and  he  was  driven  to  fall  back  upon  London. 
Galled  as  he  had  been  by  his  brother's  marriage, 
he  saw  nothing  in  it  save  the  greed  of  Clarence 
for  the  Earl's  heritage,  and  it  was  with  little 
distrust  that  he  summoned  Warwick  with  the 
trained  troops  who  formed  the  garrison  of 
Calais  to  his  aid.  The  Duke  and  Earl  at  once 
crossed  the  Channel.  Gathering  troops  as  they 
moved,  they  joined  Edward  near  Oxford,  and 
the  end  of  their  plot  was  at  last  revealed.  No 
sooner  had  the  armies  united  than  Edward 
found  himself  virtually  a  prisouer  in  Warwick's 
hands.  But  the  bold  scheme  broke  down. 
The  Yorkist  nobles  demanded  the  King's  libera- 
tion. London  called  for  it.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy "practiced  secretly,"  says  Commines,. 
"that  King  Edward  might  escape,"  and  threat- 
ened to  break  off  all  trade  with  Flanders  if  he- 
were  not  freed.  AA'arwick  could  look  for  sup- 
port only  to  the  Lancastrians,  but  the  Lancas- 
trians demanded  Henry's  restoration  as  the 
price  of  their  aid.  Such  a  demand  was  fatal 
to  the  plan  for  placing  Clarence  on  the  throne, 
and  AVarwick  was  thrown  back  on  a  formal 
reconciliation  with  the  King.  Edward  was 
freed,  and  Duke  and  Earl  withdrew  to  their 
estates  for  the  winter.  But  the  impulse  which 
Warwick  had  given  to  his  adherents  brought, 
about  a  new  rising  in  the  spring  of  1470.  A. 
force  gathered  iu  Lincolnshire  under  Sir  Rob- 
ert AVelles  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  setting 
Clarence  on  the  throne,  and  AVarwick  and  the 


tw'o  subtle  enemies  drew  together  again.  The  j  Duke  though  summoned  to  Edward's  camp  on 
Eari  appeared  at  court;  he  was  forinally  recou-  pain  of  being  held  for  tiaitors  remained  sullenly 
ciled  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Woodvilles;  [  aloof.  The  King  however  was  now  ready  for 
as  though  to  announce  his  conversion  to  the  1  the  strife.  A  rapid  march  to  the  north  ended 
Burgundiau  alliance  he  rode  before   the  new    in  the   rout    of   the    insurgents,    and   Edward 


Duchess  Margaret  on  her  Wiiy  to  the  sea.  His 
submission  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
King's  action,  and  Edward  declared  his  pur 


turned  on  the  instigators  of  the  rising.  But 
Clarence  and  the  Earl  could  gather  no  force  to- 
meet  him.    Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  alike  held 
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aloof,  and  tbey  were  driven  to  flight.  Calais, 
tliough  held  by  Warwick's  deputy,  repulsed 
them  from  its  walls,  aud  the  Earl's  fleet  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  io  the  harbors  of  France. 
The  long  struggle  seemed  at  last  over.  In 
.subtlety  as  ia  warlike  daring  the  young  King 
had  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
"subtlest  man  of  men  now  living."  He  had 
driven  him  to  throw  himself  on  "  our  adversary 
of  France."  Warwick's  hold  over  the  Yorkists 
was  all  but  gone.  His  own  brothers,  the  Earl 
of  Korthumberland  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  were  with  the  King,  and  Edward  counted 
on  the  first  as  a  firm  friend.  Warwick  had 
lost  Calais.  Though  he  Ltill  retained  his  fleet 
he  was  forced  to  support  it  by  making  prizes 
of  Flemish  ships,  and  this  involved  him  in 
fresh  difliculties.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
made  the  reception  of  these  ships  in  French 
harbors  the  pretext  for  a  new  strife  with  Lewis; 
iie  seized  the  goods  of  French  merchants  at 
Bruges  and  demanded  redress.  Lewis  was  in 
00  humor  for  risking  for  so  small  a  matter  the 
peace  he  had  won,  and  refused  to  see  or  speak 
with  Warwick  till  the  prizes  were  restored. 
But  he  was  soon  driven  from  this  neutral 
position.  The  violent  language  of  Duke 
Charles  showed  his  desire  to  renew  the 
•war  with  France  in  the  faith  that  War- 
wick's presence  at  the  French  court  would 
insure  Edward's  support;  and  Lewis  resolved 
to  prevent  such  a  war  by  giving  Edward  work 
to  do  at  home.  He  .supplied  Warwick 
"with  money  and  men,  and  pressed  him  to  hasten 
his  departure  for  England.  "  You  know,"  he 
■wrote  to  an  agent,  "  the  desire  I  have  for  War- 
wick's return  to  England,  as  well  because  I 
wish  to  see  him  get  the  better  of  his  enemies  as 
that  at  least  through  him  the  realm  of  England 
may  be  again  thrown  into  confusion,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of 
his  residence  here."  But  Warwick  was  too 
cautious  a  statesman  to  hope  to  win  England 
with  French  troops  only.  His  hopes  of  York- 
ist aid  were  over  with  the  failure  of  Clarence; 
and,  covered  as  he  was  with  Lancastrian  blood, 
he  turned  to  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Jlarga- 
ret  was  summoned  to  French  court;  the  media- 
tion of  Lewis  bent  her  proud  spirit  to  a  recon- 
ciliation on  Warwick's  promise  lo  restore  her 
husband  to  the  throne,  and  after  a  fortnight's 
struggle  she  consented  at  the  close  of  July  to 
betroth  her  son  to  the  earl's  second  daughter, 
Anne  Neville.  Such  au  alliance  shielded  War- 
wick, as  he  trusted,  from  Lancastrian  venge- 
ance, but  it  at  once  detached  Clarence  from 
his  cause.  Edward  had  already  made  secret 
overtures  to  his  brother,  and  though  Warwick 
strove  to  reconcile  the  Duke  to  his  new  policy 
hy  a  provision  tliat  in  default  of  heirs  to  the  son 
of  Margaret  Clarence  should  inherit  the  throne, 
the  Duke's  resentment  drew  him  back  to  his 
brother's  side.  But  whether  by  Edward's  coun- 
sel or  no  his  resentment  was  concealed;  Clar- 
ence swore  fealty  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
joined  in  the  preparations  which  Warwick  was 
making  for  a  landing  in  England. 

What  the  Earl  really  counted  on  was  not  so 
-much  Lancastrian  aid  as  Yorki.st  treason.  Ed- 
ward reckoned  on  the  loyalty  of  Warwick's 
brothers,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord 
Montagu.  The  last  indeed  he  "  loved,"  and  Mon- 
tagu's firm  allegiance  during  his  brother's  detec- 
tion seemed  to  justify  his  confidence  in  him. 
But  in  his  desire  to  redress  some  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  civil  war  Edward  had  utterly 
estranged  the  Nevilles.  In  1469  he  released 
Henry  Percy  from  the  Tower,  and  restored  to 
him  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father,  the  at- 
tainted Earl  of  Northumberland.  Montagu  had 
possessed  both  as  his  share  of  the  Yorkist  spoil, 
and  though  Edward  made  him  a  marquis  in 
amends  he  had  ever  since  nursed  plans  of  re- 
venge. From  after  events  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  already  pledged  himself  to  betray  the 
King.  But  his  treachery  was  veiled  with  con- 
summate art,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings 
from  Burgundy  Edward  remained  unconcerned 
at  the  tlireats  of  invasion.  Of  the  "iorkist 
party  beheld  himself  secure  since  Warwick's  de- 
sertion of  their  cause;  of  the  Lancastrians  he 
Jiad  little  fear;  and  the  powerful  fleet  of  Duke 
Charles  prisoned  the  Earl's  ships  in  the  Norman 
harbors.  Fortune  however  was  with  his  foes. 
A  rising  called  Edward  to  the  north  in  Septem- 
ber, and  while  he  was  engaged  in  its  suppres- 
sion a  storm  swept  the  Burgundian  ships  from 
the  Channel.  Warwick  seized  the  opportunity 
to  cross  the  sea.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber he  landed  with  Clarence  at  Dartmouth,  and 
with  an  army  which  grew  at  every  step  pushed 


rapidly  northward  to  meet  the  King.  Taken 
as  he  was  by  surprise,  Edward  felt  little  dread 
of  the  conflict.  He  relied  on  the  secret  prom- 
ises of  Clarence  and  on  the  repeated  oaths  of 
the  two  Nevilles,  and  called  on  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy to  cut  off  Warwick's  retreat  by  sea  after 
the  victory  on  which  he  counted.  But  the 
Earl's  army  no  sooner  drew  near  than  cries  of 
"Long  live  King  Henry!"  from  Montagu's 
camp  announced  his  treason.  Panic  spread 
through  the  royal  forces;  and  in  the  rout  that 
followed  Edward  could  only  fly  to  the  shore, 
and  embarking  some  eight  hundred  men  who 
still  clung  to  him  in  a  few  trading  vessels 
which  he  found  there  set  sail  for  the  coast  of 
Holland. 

In  a  single  fortnight  Warwick  had  destroyed 
a  throne.  The  work  of  Towton  was  undone. 
The  House  of  Lancaster  was  restored.  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  drawn  from  the  Tower  lo 
play  again  the  part  of  King,  while  his  rival 
could  only  appeal  as  a  destitute  fugitive  to  the 
friendship  of  Charles  the  Bold.  IBut  Charles 
had  small  friendship  to  give.  His  disgust  at 
tbe  sudden  overthrow  of  his  plans  for  a  joint 
attack  on  Lewis  was  quickened  by  a  sense  of 
danger.  England  was  now  at  the  French 
King's  disposal,  and  the  coalition  of  England 
and  Burgundy  against  France  which  he  had 
planned  seemed  likely  to  become  a  coalition  of 
France  and  England  against  Burgundy.  Lewis 
indeed  was  quick  to  seize  on  the  new  turn  of 
affairs.  Thanksgivmgs  were  ordered  in  every 
French  town.  Margaret  and  her  son  were 
feasted  royally  at  Paris.  An  embassy  crossed 
the  sea  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and 
Warwick  promised  that  an  immediate  force  of 
four  thousand  men  should  be  dispatched  to 
Calais.  With  English  aid  the  King  felt  he 
could  become  assailant  in  his  turn;  he  declared 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  rebel,  and  pushed  his 
army  rapidly  to  the  Somme.  How  keenly 
Charles  felt  his  danger  was  seen  in  his  refusal 
to  receive  Edward  at  his  court,  and  in  his  des- 
perate attempts  to  conciliate  the  new  English 
government.  His  friendsbip,  he  said,  was  not 
for  this  or  that  English  King  but  for  England. 
He  again  boasted  of  his  Lancastrian  blood.  He 
dispatched  tbe  Lancastrian  Dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  who  had  found  refuge  ever  since 
Towton  at  his  court,  to  carry  fair  words  to 
Margaret.  The  Queen  and  her  son  were  still  at 
Paris,  detained  as  it  was  said  by  unfavorable 
winds,  but  reall_v  by  the  wish  of  Lewis  to  hold 
a  check  upon  Warwick  and  b}'  their  own  dis- 
trust of  him.  Triumphant  indeed  as  he  seemed, 
the  Earl  found  himself  alone  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Edward 
with  Anne  Neville,  which  had  been  promised 
as  soon  as  Henry  was  restored,  was  his  one 
security  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, and  the  continued  delay's  of  Margaret 
showed  little  eagerness  to  redeem  her  promise. 
The  heads  of  the  Lanctistrian  party,  the  Dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  had  pledged  them-  j 
selves  to  Charles  the  Bold  at  their  departure  i 
from  his  court  to  bring  about  Warwick's  ruin,  j 
From  Lewis  he  could  look  for  no  further  help, 
for  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  merchants 
compelled  him  in  spite  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  to  keep  the  troops  he  had  promised 
against  Burgundy  at  home.  Of  his  own  main 
supporters  Clarence  was  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  deserting  him.  Even  his  brother 
Montagu  shrank  from  striking  fresh  blows  to  ; 
further  the  triumph  of  a  parly  which  aimed  at  i 
the  ruin  of  the  Nevilles,  and  looked  forward 
with  dread  to  the  coming  of  the  Queen.  I 

The  preparations  for  her  departure  in  March  ! 
brought  matters  to   a  head.     With  a   French 
Queen  on  the  throne  a  French  alliance  became  i 
an  instant  danger  for  Burgundy,  and  Charles 
was  driven  to  lend  a  secret  ear   to   Edward's 
prayer  for  aid.     Money  and  ships  were  placed  [ 
at  his  service,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  [ 
1471,  the  j'ouns  King  landed  at  Ravenspur  on 
the   estuary   of  the   Humber  with   a   force  of 
two  thousand  men.     In  the  north  all  remained  ' 
quiet.     York  opened  its  gates  when  Edward  | 
professed  to  be  seeking  not  tbe  crown  but  his 
father's  dukedom.     Montagu  lay  motionless  at 
Pomfret  as  the  little  army  marched  by  him  to 
the  south.     Routing  at  Newark  a  force  which 
had  gathered   on   his    flank,    Edward  pushed 
straight  for  Waiwick, .who  had  hurried  from 
London  to  raise  an  army  in  his  own   county. 
His  forces  were  already  larger  than  those  of  his 
cousin,  but  the  Earl   cautiously  waited  within 
the  walls  of   Coventry  for  the  reinforcements 
under  Clarence  and  Montagu  which  he  believed 
to  be  hastening  to  his  aid.     The  arrival  of  Clar-  j 


ence  however  was  at  once  followed  by  his  junc- 
tion with  Edward,  and  the  offer  of  "  good  con- 
ditions "  shows  that  Warwick  himself  was  con- 
templating a  similar  treason  when  the  coming 
of  two  Lancastrian  leaders,  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  put  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiation. The  union  of  Montagu  with  his  brother 
forced  Edward  to  decisive  action;  he  marched 
upon  London,  followed  closely  by  Warwick's 
army,  and  found  its  gates  opened  by  the  perfidy 
of  Archbishop  Neville.  Again  mns'ter  of  Henry 
of  Lancaster  who  passed  anew  to  the  Tower, 
Edward  sallied  afresh  from  the  capital  two  days 
after  his  arrival  with  an  army  strongly  rein- 
forced. At  early  dawn  on  the  fouiteenth  of 
April  the  two  hosts  fronted  one  another  at 
Barnet.  A  thick  mist  covered  the  field,  and  be- 
neath its  veil  Warwick's  men  fought  fiercely  till 
dread  of  mutual  betrayal  ended  the  strife. 
Montagu's  followers  attacked  the  Lancastrian 
soldiers  of  Lord  Oxford,  whether  as  some  said 
;  through  an  error  which  sprang  from  the  simi- 
I  larily  of  his  cognizance  to  that  of  Edward's,  or 
as  the  Lancastrians  alleged  while  themselves  in 
j  the  act  of  deserting  to  the  enemy.  Warwick 
j  himself  was  charged  with  cowardly  flight.  In 
three  hours  the  medley  of  carnage  and  treason 
was  over.  Four  thousand  men  lay  on  the  field; 
'  and  the  Earl  aud  his  brother  were  found  among 
j  the  slain. 

But  the  fall  of  the  Nevilles  was  far  from  giv- 
]  ing  rest  to  Edward.  The  restoration  of  Henry, 
;  the  return  of  their  old  leaders,  had  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Lancastrian  party;  and  in  the  ruin 
of  Warwick  they  saw  only  the  removal  of  an 
j  obstacle  to  their  cause.  The  great  Lancastrian 
!  lords  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  struggle 
j  with  the  Earl  on  Margaret's  arrival,  and  their 
jealousy  of  him  was  seen  in  the  choice  of  the 
j  Queen's  landing-place.  Instead  of  joining  her 
:  husband  and  the  Nevilles  in  London  she  dis- 
{  embarked  from  the  French  fleet  at  Weymouth, 
to  find  the  men  of  the  western  counties  already 
flocking  to  the  standards  of  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
'  set  and  of  the  Courtenays,  the  Welsh  arming  at 
j  the  call  of  Jasper  Tudor,  and  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  only  waiting  for  her  presence  to  rise. 
j  A  march  upon  London  with  forces  such  as  these 
[  would  have  left  Warwick  at  her  mercy  and  freed 
!  the  Lancastrian  throne  from  the  supremacy  of 
the  Nevilles.  The  news  of  Barnet  which  follow- 
!  ed  hard  on  the  Queen's  landing  scattered  these 
plans  to  the  winds;  hut  tbe  means  which  had 
i  been  designed  to  overawe  Warwick  might  still 
j  be  employed  against  his  conqueror.  Moving  to 
t  Exeter  to  gather  the  men  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  JIargaret  turned  through  Taunton  on 
Bath  to  hear  that  Edward  was  already  encamp- 
ed in  her  front  at  Cirencester.  The  young 
King's  action  showed  his  genius  for  war.  Bar- 
net  was  hardly  fought  when  he  was  pushing  to 
the  west.  After  a  halt  at  Abingdon  to  gain 
news  of  Margaret's  movements  he  moved  rapid- 
Ij'  by  Cirencester  and  Malmesbury  towards  the 
Lancastrians  at  Bath.  But  Margaret  was  as 
eager  to  avoid  a  battle  before  her  Welsh  rein- 
forcements reached  her  as  Edward  was  lo  force 
one  on.  Slipping  aside  to  Bristol,  and  detach- 
ing a  small  body  of  troops  to  amuse  the  king  by 
a  feint  upon  Sodbury,  her  army  reached  Berk- 
eley by  a  night  march  and  hurried  forward 
through  the  following  day  to  Tewkesbury.  But 
rapid  as  their  movements  had  been,  they  had 
failed  to  outstrip  Edward.  Marching  on  an 
inner  line  along  the  open  Cotswold  country 
while  his  enemy  was  struggling  through  the 
deep  and  tangled  lanes  of  the  Severn  valley, 
the  King  was  now  near  enough  to  bring  Mar- 
garet to  bay;  and  the  Lancastrian  leaders  were 
forced  to  take  their  stand  on  the  slopes  south 
of  the  town,  in  a  position  approachable  only 
through  "  foul  lanes  and  deep  dj'kes."  Here 
Edward  at  once  fell  on  them  at  day-break  of  the 
fourth  of  May.  His  army,  if  smaller  in  num- 
bers, was  superior  in  military  quality  to  the 
motley  host  gathered  round  the  Queen,  for  as 
at  Barnet  he  had  with  him  a  force  of  Germans 
armed  with  hand-guns,  then  a  new  weapon  in 
war,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  fire  from  these  that  drew  Somerset 
from  the  strong  position  which  he  held,  but  his 
repulse  and  the  rout  of  the  force  he  led  was 
followed  up  with  quick  decision.  A  general 
advance  broke  the  Lancastrian  lines,  and  all 
was  over.  Three  thousand  were  cut  down  on 
the  field,  and  a  large  number  of  fugitives  were 
taken  in  the  town  and  abbey.  To  the  leaders 
short  shrift  was  given.  Edward  was  resolute 
to  make  an  end  of  his  foes.  The  fall  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  extinguished  the  male  branch 
of  the  House  of  Beaufort.     Margaret  was  a 
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prisoner,  and  with  the  murder  of  her  son  afier 
his  surrender  on  the  field  and  the  mysterious 
deatli  of  Henry  the  Sixth  in  the  Tower  which 
followed  the  King's  return  to  the  capital,  the 
direct  line  of  Lancaster  passed  away. 

_Edward  was  at  last  master  of  his  realm.  No 
noble  was  likely  to  measure  swords  with  the 
conqueror  of  the  Nevilles.  The  one  rival  who 
could  revive  the  Lancastrian  clauns,  the  last 
heir  of  the  house  of  Beaufort,  Henry  Tudor, 
was  a  boy  and  an  exile.  The  King  was  free  to 
display  his  eenius  for  war  on  nobler  fields  than 
those  of  Baruet  and  Tewkesbury,  and  for  awhile 
his  temper  and  the  passion  of  his  people  alike 
drove  him  to  the  strife  with  France.  But  the 
country  was  too  exliausted  to  meddle  in  the  at- 
tack on  Lewis,  which  Charles,  assured  at  any 
rate  against  English  hostility,  renewed  in  1473 
in  union  with  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  and  Brit 
anny,  and  which  was  foiled  as  of  old  through  the 
death  of  the  one  ally  and  the  desertion  of  the 
other.  The  failure  aided  in  giving  a  turn  to  his 
policy,  which  was  to  bring  about  immense  re 
suits  on  the  after  history  of  Europe.  French 
as  he  was  in  blood,  the  nature  of  his  possessions 
had  made  Charles  from  the  first  a  German 
prince  rather  than  a  French.  If  he  held  of 
Lewis  his  duchy  of  Burgundy,  his  domain  on 
the  Somme,  and  Flanders  west  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  mass  of  his  dominions  was  held  of  the  Em- 
pire. While  he  failed  too  in  extending  his 
power  on  the  one  side  it  widened  rapidly  on  the 
other.  In  war  after  war  he  had  been  unable  to 
gain  an  inch  of  French  ground  beyond  the 
towns  of  the  Somme,  But  year  after  year  had 
seen  new  gains  on  his  German  frontier.  Elsass 
and  the  Breisgau  passed  into  his  hands  as  se 
curity  for  a  loan  to  the  Austrian  Duke  Sigis- 
mund:  in  1473  he  seized  Lorraine  by  force  of 
arms,  and  inherited  from  its  Duke  Gelderland 
and  the  county  of  Cleves.  Master  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  Lower  Rhine,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of 
German  princedoms,  Charles  was  now  the 
mightiest  among  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  actual  power  superior  to  the  Emperor  him- 
self. The  house  of  Austria,  in  which  the  Im 
perial  crown  seemed  to  be  becoming  hereditary, 
was  weakened  by  attacks  from  without  as  by 
divisions  from  within,  by  the  loss  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  by  the  loss  of  its  hold  over  Ger 
man  Switzerland,  and  still  more  by  the  mean 
and  spiritless  temoer  of  its  Imperial  head, 
Frederick  the  Third.  But  its  ambition  re- 
mained boundless  as  ever;  and  in  the  Burgun- 
dian  dominion,  destined  now  to  be  the  heritage 
of  a  girl,  for  Mary  was  the  Duke's  only  child, 
it  saw  the  means  of  building  up  a  greatness  such 
as  it  had  never  known.  Its  overtures  at  once 
turned  the  Duke's  ambition  from  France  to 
Germany.  He  was  ready  to  give  his  daughter's 
hand  to  Frederick's  son,  Maximilian;  but  his 
price  was  that  of  succession  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  and  his  election  to  tlie  dignity  of  King 
of  the  Romans.  In  such  an  event  the  Empire 
and  his  vast  dominions  would  pass  together  at 
his  death  to  Maximilian,  and  the  aim  of  the 
Austrian  House  would  be  realized.  It  was  to 
negotiate  this  marriage,  a  marriage  which  in 
the  end  was  destined  to  shape  the  political  map 
of  modern  Europe,  that  Duke  and  Emperor  met 
in  1473  at  Trier. 

But  if  Frederick's  policy  was  to  strengthen 
his  house  the  policy  of  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire lay  in  keeping  it  weak;  and  their  pressure 
was  hacked  by  suspicions  of  the  Duke's  treach- 
ery and  of  the  possibility  of  a  later  marriage 
whose  male  progeny  might  forever  exclude  the 
house  of  Austria  from  the  Imperial  throne.  ' 
Frederick's  sudden  flight  broke  up  the  confer- 
ence; but  Charles  was  fur  from  relinquishing 
Jus  plans.  To  win  the  mastery  of  the  whole 
Rhine  valley  was  the  first  step  iu  their  realiza- 
tion, and  at  the  opening  of  1474  he  undertook 
the  siege  of  Neuss,  whose  reduction  meant  that 
of  Kdln  and  of  the  central  district  which  broke 
his  sway  along  it.  But  vast  as  were  the  new 
dreams  of  ambition  which  thus  opened  before 
Charles,  he  had  given  no  open  sign  of  his  change 
of  purpose.  Lewis  watched  his  progress  on 
the  Rhine  almost  as  jealously  as  his  attitude  on 
the  Somme;  and  the  friendship  of  England 
was  still  of  the  highest  value  as  a  check  on  any 
attempt  of  France  to  interrupt  his  plans.  With 
this  view  the  Duke  maintained  his  relations 
with  England  and  fed  Edward's  hopes  of  a 
joiut  invasion.  In  the  summer  of  1474,  on  the 
eve  of  his  march  upon  the  Rhine,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  for  an  attack  on  France  which  was  to 
open  on  his  return  after  the  capture  of  Neuss. 
Edward  was  to  recover  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
taine  as    well  as  his   "kingdom  of  France;" 


Champagne  and  Bar  were  to  be  the  prizes  of 
Charles.  Through  the  whole  of  1474  the  En- 
glish king  prepared  actively  for  war.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Britanny.  The  nation  was 
wild  with  enthusiasm.  Large  supplies  were 
granted  by  Parliament;  and  alarge  army  gath- 
ered for  the  coming  campaign.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  a  masterly  one.  While  Edward 
moved  from  Normandy  on  Paris,  the  forces  of 
Burgundy  and  of  Britanny  on  his  right  hand 
and  his  left  were  to  converge  on  the  same  point. 
But  the  aim  of  Charles  iu  these  negotiations 
was  simply  to  hold  Lewis  from  any  interven- 
tion in  his  campaign  on  the  Rhine.  The  siege 
of  Neuss  was  not  opened  till  the  close  of  July, 
and  its  ditficulties  soon  unfolded  themselves. 
Once  master  of  the  whole  Rhineland,  the 
house  of  Austria  saw  that  Charles  would  be 
strong  enough  to  wrest  from  it  the  succession 
to  the  Empire;  and  while  Sigismund  paid  back 
his  loan  and  roused  Elsass  to  revoltthe  Emperor 
Frederick  brought  the  whole  force  of  Germany 
to  the  relief  of  the  town.  From  that  moment 
the  siege  was  a  hopeless  one,  but  Charles  clung 
to  it  with  stubborn  pride  through  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  and  it  was  only  at  the  close 
of  June  1475  that  the  menace  of  new  leagues 
against  his  dominions  on  the  upper  Rhine- 
land  forced  him  to  withdraw.  So  broken 
was  his  army  that  he  could  not,  even  if 
he  would,  have  aided  in  carrying  out  the 
schemes  of  the  preceding  year.  But  an  En- 
glish invasion  would  secure  him  from  attack 
by  Lewis  till  his  forces  could  be  reorganized; 
and  with  the  same  unscrupulous  selfishness  as 
of  old  Charles  pledged  himself  to  co-operate 
and  called  on  Edward  to  cross  the  Channel.  In 
July  Edward  landed  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men  at  Calais.  In  numbers 
and  iu  completeness  of  equipment  no  such  force 
had  as  yet  left  Englith  shores.  But  no  Burg\in- 
dian  force  was  seen  on  the  Somme;  and  after 
long  delays  Charles  proposed  that  Edward 
should  advance  alone  upon  Paris  on  his  assur- 
ance that  the  fortresses  of  the  Somme  would 
open  their  gates.  The  English  army  crossed 
the  Somme  and  approached  St.  Quentin,  but  it 
was  repulsed  from  the  walls  by  a  discharge  of 
artillery.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  August, 
and  heavy  rains  prevented  further  advance; 
while  only  excuses  for  delay  came  from  Brit- 
anny and  it  became  every  day  clearer  that  the 
Burgundian  Duke  had  no  real  purpose  to  aid. 
Lewis  seized  the  moment  of  despair  to  propose 
peace  on  terms  which  a  conqueror  might  have 
accepted,  the  security  of  Britanny,  the  payment 
of  which  the  English  deemed  a  tribute  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  the  betrothal  of 
Edward's  daughter  to  the  Dauphin.  A  separate 
treaty  provided  for  mutual  aid  in  case  of  revolt 
among  the  subjects  of  either  king;  and  for  mu- 
tual shelter  should  either  be  driven  from  his 
realm.  In  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  this  truce  was  signed  at  the 
close  of  August  and  the  Ecglish  soldiers  re- 
crossed  the  sea. 

The  desertion  of  Charles  threw  Edward 
whether  he  would  or  no  on  the  French  alliance; 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Duke  explains  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  it.  Defeated  by  the 
Swiss  at  Morat  in  the  following year.Charles  fell 
in  the  opening  of  1477  on  the  field  of  Nanci, 
and  his  vast  dominion  was  left  in  his  daughter's 
charge.  Lewis  seized  Picard}'  and  Artois,  the 
Burgundian  duchy  and  Franche  Comte:  and 
strove  to  gain  the  rest  by  forcing  on  Mary  of 
Burgundy  the  hand  of  the  Dauphin.  But  the  Im- 
perial dreams  which  had  been  fatal  to  Charles 
had  to  be  carried  out  through  the  very  ruin  they 
wrought.  Pressed  by  revolt  in  Flanders  and  by 
the  French  king's  greed,  Mary  gave  her  hand  to 
the  Emperor's  son,  Maximilian ;  and  her  heritage 
passed  to  the  Austrian  house.  Edward  took  no 
part  in  the  war  between  Lewis  and  Maximilian 
which  followed  on  the  marriage.  The  contest  be- 
tween England  and  France  had  drifted  into  a 
mightier  European  struggle  between  France  and 
the  House  of  Austria;  and  from  this  struggle 
the  King  wisely  held  aloof.  He  saw  what  Henry 
the  Seventh  saw  after  him,  and  what  Henry  the 
Eighth  learned  at  last  to  see,  that  England  could 
only  join  in  such  a  contest  as  the  tool  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  combatants,  a  tool  to  be  used 
while  the  struggle  lasted  and  to  be  thrown  aside 
as  soon  as  it  was  over.  With  the  growth  of 
Austrian  power  England  was  secure  from 
French  aggression ;  and  rapidly  as  Lewis  was 
adding  province  after  province  to  his  dominions 
his  loyalty  to  the  pledge  he  had  given  of  leav- 
ing Brittany  untouched  and  his  anxiety  to  con- 
clude a  closer  treaty  of  amity  in  147tJ  showed 


the  price  he  set  on  his  English  alliance.  Nor 
was  Edward's  course  guided  solely  by  con- 
siderations of  foreign  policy.  A  French  alli- 
ance meant  peace;  and  peace  was  needful  for 
the  plans  which  Edward  proceeded  steadily  to 
carry  out.  With  the  closing  years  of  his  reiga 
the  Monarchy  took  a  new  color.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  elaborate  spy  system,  the  use  of 
the  rack,  and  the  practice  of  interference  with 
the  purity  of  justice  gave  the  first  signs  of  au 
arbitrary  rule  which  the  Tudors  were  to  de- 
velop. It  was  on  his  creation  of  a  new  finan- 
cial system  that  the  King  laid  the  foundatioa 
of  a  despotic  rule.  Rich,  and  secure  at  hom& 
as  abroad,  Edward  had  small  need  to  call  the 
Houses  together;  no  parliament  met  for  five 
years,  and  when  one  was  called  at  last  it  was 
suffered  to  do  little  but  raise  the  custom  duties, 
which  were  now  granted  to  the  King  for  life. 
Sums  were  extorted  from  the  clergy ;  monopo- 
lies were  sold;  the  confiscations  of  the  civil 
war  filled  the  royal  exchequer;  Edward  did  not 
disdain  to  turn  merchant  on  his  own  account. 
The  promise  of  a  French  war  had  not  only- 
drawn  heavy  subsidies  from  the  Commons, 
much  of  which  remained  in  the  royal  treasury 
through  the  abrupt  close  of  the  strife,  but 
enabled  the  King  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
liberty  which  the  Commons  had  won.  Edward 
set  aside  tlie  usage  of  contracting  loans  by  au- 
thority of  parliament;  and  calling  before  hini 
the  merchants  of  London,  begged  from  each  a 
gift  or  "benevolence"  in  proportion  to  the 
royal  needs.  How  bitterly  this  exaction  was 
resented  even  by  the  classes  with  whom  the 
King  had  been  most  popular  was  seen  in  the 
protest  which  the  citizens  addressed  to  his 
successor  against  these  "extortions  and  new 
impositions  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
and  the  liberty  and  laws  of  this  realm.''  But 
for  the  moment  resistance  was  fruitless,  and 
the  "  benevolence  "  of  Edward  was  suffered  to 
furnish  a  precedent  for  the  forced  loans  of 
Wolsey  and  of  Charles  the  First. 

In  the  history  of  intellectual  progress  his 
reign  takes  a  brighter  color.  The  founder  of 
a  new  despotism  presents  a  claim  to  our  regard 
as  the  patron  of  Caxton.  It  is  in  the  life  of 
the  first  English  printer  that  we  see  the  new 
upgrowth  of  larger  and  more  national  energies 
which  were  to  compensate  for  the  decay  of  the 
narrower  energies  of  the  Middle  Age.  Beneath 
the  moldering  forms  of  the  old  world  a  new 
world  was  bursting  into  life;  if  the  fifteenth 
century  was  an  age  of  death  it  was  an  age  of 
birth  as  well,  of  that  new  birth,  that  Renas- 
cence, from  which  the  after  life  of  Europe 
was  to  flow.  The  force  which  till  now  concen- 
trated itself  in  privileged  classes -was  beginning 
to  diffuse  itself  through  nations.  The  tendency 
of  the  time  was  to  expansion,  to  diffusion. 
The  smaller  gentry  and  the  merchant  class  rose 
in  importance  as  the  nobles  fell.  Religion  and 
morality  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood into  those  of  the  laity.  Knowledge  be- 
came vulgarized,  it  stooped  to  lower  and  meaner 
forms  that  it  might  educate  the  whole  peoole. 
England  was  slow  to  catch  the  intellectual  fire 
which  was  already  burning  brightly  across  the 
Alps,  but  even  amidst  the  turmoil  of  its  wars 
and  revolutions  intelligence  was  being  more 
widely  spread.  While  the  older  literary  class 
was  dying  out,  a  glance  beneath  the  surface 
shows  us  the  stir  of  anew  interest  in  knowledge 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  itself.  The 
very  character  of  the  authorship  of  the  time, 
its  love  of  compendiums  and  abridgements  of 
such  scientific  and  historical  knowledge  as  the 
world  believed  it  possessed,  its  dramatic  per- 
formances or  mysteries,  the  commonplace  mo- 
rality of  its  poets,  the  popularity  of  its  rimed 
chronicles,  are  proof  that  literature  was  ceasing 
to  be  the  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual 
class  and  was  beginning  to  appeal  to  the  natioa 
at  large.  The  correspondence  of  the  Pastou 
family  not  only  displays  a  fluency  and  gram- 
matical correctness  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible a  few  years  before,  but  shows  country 
squires  discussing  about  books  and  gathering 
libraries.  The  increased  use  of  linen  paper  iu 
place  of  the  costlier  parchment  helped  in  the 
popularization  of  letters.  In  no  former  age 
had  finer  copies  of  books  been  produced;  ia 
none  had  so  many  been  transcribed.  This  in- 
creased demand  for  their  production  caused  the 
processes  of  copying  and  illuminating  manu- 
scripts to  be  transferred  from  the  scriptoria  of 
the  religious  houses  into  the  hands  of  trade- 
gilds  like  the  Gild  of  St.  John  at  Bruges  or  the 
Brothers  lot  the  Pen  at  Brussels.  It  was  ia 
fact  this  increase  of  demand  for  books,  pam- 
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phlets,  or  fly-sheets,  especially  of  a  grammatical 
or  religious  character,  ia  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  ceDtury,  that  brought  about  the  intro- 
duction of  printing.  We  meet  with  the  first 
records  of  the  printer's  art  in  rude  sheets  struck 
ofif  from  wooden  blocks,  "  block  books "  as 
they  are  now  called.  Later  on  came  the  vast 
advance  of  printing  from  separate  and  mova- 
ble types.  Originating  at  llaintz  with  the 
three  famous  printers,  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and 
Schceffer,  this  new  process  traveled  southward 
to  Strassburg,  crossed  the  Alps  to  Venice, 
where  it  lent  itself  through  the  Aldi  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  literature  in  Europe,  and  then 
floated  down  the  Rhine  to  the  towns  of  Flan- 
ders. 

It  was  probably  at  the  press  of  Colard  Sfan 
sion,  in  a  little  room  over  the  porch  of  St.  Do- 
nat's  at  Bruges,  that  William  Caxtou  learned 
the  art  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
England.  \  Kentish  boy  by  birth,  but  appren- 
ticed to  a  London  mercer,  C'axlon  had  already 
spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood  in  Flanders 
as  Governor  of  the  English  gild  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  there  when  we  find  him  engaged 
as  copyist  in  the  service  of  Edward's  sister. 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
tedious  process  of  copying  was  soon  thrown 
aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion 
had  introduced  into  Bruges.  "  For  as  much 
as  in  the  writing  of  the  same,"  Caxton 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  printed  work, 
the  Tales  of  Troy,  "  my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand 
weary  and  not  steadfast,  mine  eyes  dimmed 
with  over  much  looking  on  the  white  paper, 
and  my  courage  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labor 
as  it  hath  been,  and  that  age  creepeth  on  me 
daily  and  feebleth  all  the  body,  and  also  be- 
cause I  have  promised  to  divers  gentlemen  and 
to  my  friends  to  address  to  them  as  hastily  as  I 
might  the  said  book,  therefore  I  have  practiced 
and  learned  at  my  great  charge  and  dispense  to  j 
ordain  this  said  book  in  print  after  the  manner 
and  form  as  ye  may  see,  and  is  not  written  with 
pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be,  to  the  end  that 
every  man  may  have  them  at  once,  for  all  the 
books  of  this  story  here  emprynted  as  ye  see 
were  begun  in  one  day  and  also  fiuished  in  one 
day."  The  printing-press  was  the  precious 
freight  he  brought  back  to  England  in  1476 
after  an  absence  of  five-and-thirty  years. 
Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an  age  when  other 
men  look  for  ease  and  retirement,  we  see  him 
pluusing  with  characteristic  energy  into  his  new 
occupation.  His  "  red  pale  "  or  heraldic  shitld 
marked  with  a  red  bar  down  the  middle  in- 
vited buyers  to  the  press  he  establithed  in  the  Al- 
monry at  Westminster,  a  little  inclosure  contain- 
ing a  chapel  and  almshouses  near  the  west  front 
of  the  church,  where  the  alms  of  the  abbey 
were  distributed  to  the  poor.  "  If  it  please  any 
man,  spiritual  or  temporal,"  runs  his  advertise- 
ment, "  to  buy  any  pyes  of  two  or  three  com- 
memorations of  Salisbury  all  emprynted  after 
the  form  of  the  present  letter,  which  be  well  and 
truly  correct,  let  him  come  to  Westminster  into 
the  Almonry  at  the  red  pale,  and  he  shall  have 
them  good  chepe."  Caxton  was  a  practical 
man  of  business,  as  this  advertisement  shows, 
DO  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or  of  the  clasi?ical 
printers  of  Rome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living 
from  his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service 
books  and  preachers  with  sermons,  furnishing 
the  clerk  with  his  "  Golden  Legend  "  and  knight 
and  baron  with  "joyous  and  pleasant  histories 
of  chivalry."  But  while  careful  to  win  his 
daily  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much  for  what 
of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand.  He 
printed  all  the  English  poetry  of  any  moment 
which  was  then  in  existence.  His  reverence  for 
that  "  worshipful  man,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,"  who 
"ought  to  be  eternally  remembered,"  is  shown 
not  merely  by  his  edition  of  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  but  by  his  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer 
text  of  the  poem  offered  itself.  The  poems  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower  were  added  to  those  of 
Chaucer.  The  Chronicle  of  Brut  and  Higden's 
"  Polychronicon  "  were  the  only  available  works 
of  an  historical  character  then  existing  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  Caxton  not  only  printed 
them  but  himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his 
own  time.  A  translation  of  Boethius,  a  version 
of  the  Eneid  from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or 
two  of  Cicero,  were  the  stray  first-fruits  of  the 
classical  press  in  England. 

Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing-press,  he  was 
even  busier  as  a  translator  than  as  a  printer. 
More  than  four  thousand  of  his  printed  pages 
are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering.  The  need 
of  these  translations  shows  the  popular  drift  of 
literature  at  the  time;  but  keen  as  the  demand 


seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing  mechanical 
in  the  temper  with  which  Caxton  prepared 
to  meet  it.  A  natural,  simple-hearted  taste  and 
enthusiasm,  especially  for  the  style  and  forms 
of  language,  breaks  out  m  his  curious  prefaces. 
"  Having  no  work  in  hand,"  he  says  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Eneid,  "  I  silting  in  my  study  where 
as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and  books,  hap- 
pened that  to  my  hand  came  a  little  book  in 
French,  which  lute  was  translated  out  of  Latin 
by  some  noble  clerk  of  France — which  hook  is 
named  Eneydos,  and  made  in  Latin  by  that  no- 
ble poet  and  great  clerk  Vergyl — in  which 
book  I  had  great  pleasure  by  reason  of  the  fair 
and  honest  termes  and  wordes  in  French  which 
I  never  saw  to-fore-like,  none  so  pleasant  nor  so 
well  ordered,  which  book  as  me  seemed  should 
be  much  requisite  for  noble  men  to  see,  as  well 
for  the  eloquence  as  the  histories;  and  when  I 
had  advised  me  to  this  said  book  I  deliberated 
and  concluded  to  translate  it  into  English,  and 
forthwith  took  a  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  a  leaf 
or  twain."'  But  the  work  of  translation  involv- 
ed a  choice  of  English  which  made  Caxton's 
work  important  in  the  history  of  our  language. 
He  stood  between  two  schools  of  translation, 
that  of  French  affectation  and  English  pedantry. 
It  was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  our  lit- 
erary tongue  was  being  settled,  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle  over  it 
which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time.  "  Some 
honest  and  great  clerks  have  been  with  me  and 
desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious  terms  that 
I  could  find;"  on  the  other  hand,  "some  gen- 
tlemen of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my 
translations  I  had  over  many  curious  terms 
which  could  not  be  understood  of  common  peo- 
ple, and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms 
in  my  translations."  "  Fain  would  I  please  ev- 
ery man,"  comments  the  good-humored  printer, 
but  his  sturdy  sense  saved  him  alike  from  the 
temptations  of  the  court  and  the  schools.  His 
own  taste  pointed  to  English,  but  "  to  the  com- 
mon terms  that  he  daily  used  "  rather  than  to 
the  English  of  his  antiquarian  advisers.  "  I 
took  an  old  book  and  read  therein,  and  certainly 
the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  I  could  not 
well  understand  it,"  while  the  Old-English 
charters  which  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  lent 
as  models  from  the  archives  of  his  house  seemed 
"more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  English."  To 
adopt  current  phraseology  however  was  by  no 
means  easy  at  a  time  when  even  the  speech  of 
common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  flux.  "  Our 
language  now  used  varieth  far  from  that  which 
was  used  and  spoken  when  I  was  born."  Not 
only  so,  but  the  tongue  of  each  shire  was  still 
peculiar  to  itself  and  hardly  intelligible  to  men 
of  another  county.  "Common  English  that  is 
spoken  in  one  shire  varieth  from  another  so 
much,  that  in  my  days  happened  that  certain 
merchants  were  in  a  ship  in  Thames  for  to  have 
sailed  over  the  sea  into  Zealand,  and  for  lack  of 
wind  they  tarried  at  Foreland  and  went  on  land 
for  to  refresh  them.  And  one  of  them,  named 
Sheffield,  a  mercer,  came  into  a  house  and  asked 
for  meat,  and  especially  he  asked  them  after 
eggs.  And  the  good  wife  answered  that  she 
could  speak  no  French.  And  the  merchant  was 
angry,  for  he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but 
would  have  eggs,  but  she  understood  him  not. 
And  then  at  fast  another  said  he  would  have 
eyren,  then  the  good  wife  said  she  understood 
him  well.  Lol  what  should  a  man  in  these  days 
now  write?"  adds  the  puzzled  printer,  "  eggs  or 
eyren?  certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every  man 
by  cause  of  diversity  and  change  of  language." 
His  own  mother-tongue  too  was  that  of  "  Kent 
in  the  Weald,  where  I  doubt  not  is  spoken  as 
broad  and  rude  English  as  in  any  place  in  Eng- 
land;" and  coupling  this  with  his  long  absence 
in  Flanders  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  con- 
fession he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  that 
"  when  all  these  things  came  to  fore  me,  after 
that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or  six  quires, 
I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed  never 
to  have  continued  therein,  and  the  quires  laid 
apart,  and  in  two  years  after  labored  no  more  in 
this  work." 

He  was  still  however  busy  translating  when 
he  died.  All  difliculties  in  fact  were  lightened 
by  the  general  interest  which  his  labors 
aroused.  When  the  length  of  the  "  Golden 
Legend  "makes  him  "half  desperate  to  have 
accomplished  it"  and  ready  to  "lay  it  apart," 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  no  wise  to 
leave  it,  and  promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a  buck  in 
summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once  it  were  done. 
"Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men  of  this 
realm  came  and  demanded  many  and  often 
times  wherefore  I  have  not  made  and  imprinted 


the  noble  history  of  the  '  San  Graal.'  "  We 
see  his  visitors  discussing  with  the  sagacious 
printer  the  historic  existence  of  Arthur. 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Somerset  lent  him  her 
"  Blanchardine  and  Eglantine;"  an  Arch- 
deacon of  Colchester  brought  him  his  transla- 
tion of  the  work  called  "Cato;"  a  mercer  of 
London  pressed  him  to  undertake  the  "Royal 
Book  "  of  Philip  le  Bel.  Earl  Rivers  chatted 
with  him  over  his  own  translation  of  the 
"  S.ayings  of  the  Philosophers."  Even  kings 
showed  Iheir  interest  in  his  work;  his  "  Tully  " 
was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  his  "  Order  of  Chivalry  "  dedicated  to 
Richard  the  Third,  his  "Facts  of  Arms"  pub- 
lished at  the  desire  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Cax- 
ton profited  in  fact  by  the  wide  literary  interest 
which  was  a  mark  of  the  time.  The  fashion  of 
large  and  gorgeous  libraries  had  passed  from 
the  French  to  the  English  princes  of  his  day; 
Henry  the  Sixth  had  a  valuable  collection  of 
books;  that  of  the  Louvre  was  seized  by  Duke 
Humphrey  of  Gloucesfer  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  fine  library  which  he  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Great  nobles  took  aa 
active  and  personal  part  in  the  literary  revival. 
The  warrior,  Sir  John  Pastolf.was  a  well-known 
lover  of  books.  Earl  Rivers  was  himself  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  day;  he  found  leisure  in 
the  intervals  of  pilgrimages  and  politics  to  trans- 
late the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers"  and  a 
couple  of  religious  tracts  for  Caxton's  press.  A 
friend  of  far  greater  intellectual  distinction 
however  than  these  was  found  in  John  Tiptoft 
Earl  of  Worcester.  He  had  wandered  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  in  search  of  learn- 
ing to  Italy,  had  studied  at  her  universities  and 
become  a  teacher  at  Padua,  where  the  elegance 
of  his  Latinity  drew  tears  from  the  most  learned 
of  the  Popes,  Pius  the  Second,  be'.ter  known  as 
^neas  Sylvius.  Caxton  can  find  no  words 
warm  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  one 
"  which  in  his  time  flowered  in  virtue  and  cun- 
ning, to  whom  I  know  none  like  among  the 
lords  of  the  temporality  in  science  and  moral 
virtue."  But  the  ruthlessnes  of  the  Renascence 
appeared  in  Tiptoft  side  by  side  with  its  intel- 
lectual vigor,  and  the  fall  of  one  whose  cruelty 
had  earned  him  the  surname  of  "the  Butcher" 
even  amidst  the  horrors  of  civil  war  was 
greeted  with  sorrow  by  none  but  the  faithful 
printer.  "  What  great  loss  was  it,"  he  says  in 
a  preface  printed  long  after  his  fall,  "of  that 
noble,  virtuous,  and  well-disposed  lord;  when 
I  remember  and  advertise  his  life,  his  science, 
and  his  virtue,  me  thinkelh  (God  not  displeased) 
over  great  the  loss  of  such  a  man  considering 
his  estate  and  cunning." 

Among  the  nobles  who  encouraged  the  work 
of  Caxton  was  the  King's  youngest  brother, 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Edward  had 
never  forgiven  Clarence  his  desertion ;  and  hia 
impeachment  in  1478  on  a  charge  of  treason,  a 
charge  soon  followed  by  his  death  in  the  Tower, 
brought  Richard  nearer  to  the  throne.  Ruthless 
and  subtle  as  Edward  himself,  the  Duke  was 
already  renowned  as  a  warrior;  his  courage 
and  military  skill  had  been  shown  at  Barnet  and 
Tewkesbury;  and  at  the  close  of  Edward's  reiga 
an  outbreak  of  strife  with  the  Scots  enabled 
him  to  march  in  triumph  upon  Edinburgh  ia 
1483.  The  sudden  death  of  his  brother  called 
Richard  at  once  to  the  front.  Worn  with  ex- 
cesses, though  little  more  than  forty  years  old, 
Edward  died  in  the  spring  of  1483,  and  his  son 
Edward  the  Fifth  succeeded  peacefully  to  the 
throne.  The  succession  of  a  boy  of  thirteen 
woke  again  the  fierce  rivalries  of  the  court. 
The  Woodvilles  had  the  young  King  in  their 
hands;  but  Lord  Hastings,  the  chief  adviser  of 
his  father,  at  once  joined  with  Gloucester  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  heir  of  Edward 
the  Third's  youngest  son  and  one  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  realm,  to  overthrow  them.  The 
efforts  of  the  Queen-mother  to  obtain  the  re- 
gency were  foiled.  Lord  Rivers  and  two  Wood- 
villes were  seized  and  sent  to  the  block,  and  the 
King  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Richard,  who 
was  proclaimed  by  a  great  council  of  bishops 
and  nobles  Protector  of  the  Realm.  But  if  ho- 
hated  the  Queen's  kindred  Hastings  was  as 
loyal  as  the  Woodvilles  themselves  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Edward  the  Fourth;  and  the  next 
step  of  the  two  Dukes  was  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. Little  more  than  a  month  had  passed 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Woodvilles  when 
Richard  suddenly  entered  the  Council-chamber 
and  charged  Hastings  with  sorcery  and  attempts 
upon  his  life.  As  he  dashed  his  hand  upon  the 
table  the  room  filled  with  soldiery.  "  I  will 
not  dine,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  the  minis- 
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ter,  "till  they  have  brought  me  your  head." 
Hastinss  was  hurried  to  execution  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Tower,  his  fellow -counselors 
tUrowQ  into  prison,  and  the  last  check  on 
Richard's  ambilion  was  removed.  Buckingham 
lent  him  his  aid  in  a  claim  of  the  crown;  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  the  Duke  consented 
after  some  show  of  reluctance  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  a  Parliament  hastily  gathered  to- 
gether, which,  selling  aside  Edward's  children 
as  the  fruit  of  an  unlawful  marriage  and  those 
of  Clarence  as  disabled  by  his  attainder,  be 
soiisht  him  to  take  the  ofl5ce  and  title  of  King. 

Violent  as  his  acts  had  been,  Richard's  career 
had  as  yet  jarred  little  with  popular  senliment. 
The  Woodvilles  were  unpopular,  Hastings  was 
detested  as  the  agent  of  Edward's  despotism, 
the  reign  of  a  cliild  king  was  generally  deemed 
impossible.  The  country,  longing  only  for 
peace  after  all  its  storms,  called  for  a  vigorous 
and  active  ruler,  and  Richard's  vigor  and  ability 
were  seen  in  his  encounter  with  the  first  danger 
that  threatened  his  throne.  The  new  revolution 
had  again  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrian 
party.  With  the  deatbs  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
and  his  son  all  Ibe  descendants  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  passed  away;  but  the  line  of  John  of 
Gaunt  still  survived  in  the  heir  of  the  Beauforts. 
The  legality  of  the  royal  act  which  barred  their 
claim  to  the  crown  was  a  more  than  question- 
able one;  the  Beauforts  had  never  admitted  it, 
and  the  conduct  of  Henry  the  Sixth  in  his  ear- 
lier years  pohits  to  a  belief  in  their  right  of  sue 
cession.  Their  male  line  was  extinguished  by 
the  fall  of  the  iast  Duke  o!  Somerset  at  Tewkes- 
bury, but  the  claim  of  the  house  was  still  main- 
tained by  the  son  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  the 
daughter  of  Duke  John  and  great-granddaugli- 
ter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  While  still  but  a  girl 
Margaret  had  become  both  wife  and  mother. 
She  had  wedded  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  Ed- 
mund Tudor,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  widow, 
Katharine  of  France,  by  a  marriage  with  a 
"Welsh  squire,  Owen  Tudor,  and  had  given 
birth  to  a  son,  the  later  Henry  the  Seventh. 
From  very  childhood  the  life  of  Henry  had  been 
a  troubled  one.  His  father  died  in  the  year  of 
his  birth ;  his  uncle  and  guardian,  Jasper,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  was  driven  from  the  realm  on  the 
fall  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  the  boy 
himself,  atRlinted  at  five  years  old,  remained  a 
prisoner  till  the  restoration  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
by  Lord  Warwick.  But  Edward's  fresh  .suc- 
cess drove  him  from  the  realm,  and  escaping 
to  Brittany  he  was  held  there,  half  guest,  half 
prisoner,  by  its  Duke,  The  extinction  of  the 
direct  Lancastrian  line  had  given  Henry  a  new 
importance.  Edward  the  Fourth  never  ceased 
to  strive  for  his  surrender,  and  if  the  Breton 
Duke  refused  to  give  him  up,  his  alliance  with 
the  English  King  was  too  valuable  to  be  imper- 
iled by  suffering  him  to  go  free.  The  value 
of  such  a  check  on  Richard  was  seen  by  Lewis 
of  France,  and  his  demands  for  Heury's  sur- 
render into  his  hands  drove  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  was  now  influenced  by  a  minister  in 
Richard's  pay,  to  seek  for  aid  from  England. 
In  June  the  King  sent  a  thousand  archers  to 
Brittany,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Duchy  had 
done  more  for  Henry  than  Lewis  could  have 
done.  The  nobles  rose  against  Duke  and  min- 
ister, and  in  the  struggle  that  followed  the 
young  Earl  was  free  to  set  sail  as  he  would. 

He  found  unexpected  aid  in  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  whose  support  had  done  much  to 
put  Richard  ou  the  throne.  Though  rewarded 
with  numerous  grants  and  the  post  of  Con- 
stable, Buckingliam's  greed  was  still  unsated; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  his  demand  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford  the 
Duke  lent  his  ear  to  the  counsels  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  who  had  married  his  brother,  Henry 
Stafford,  but  still  remained  true  to  the  cause 
of  her  boy.  Buckingham  looked  no  doubt  to 
the  chance  of  fooling  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian 
alike,  and  of  pressing  his  own  claims  to  the 
throne  on  Richard's  fall.  But  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  subtler  plotters.  Morton,  the  exiled 
Bishop  of  Ely,  had  founded  a  scheme  of  union 
on  the  disappearance  of  Edward  the  P^ifth  and 
Ills  brother,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  since  Richard's  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  were  now  believed  to  have  been  murdered 
by  his  orders.  The  death  of  the  boys  left 
their  sister  Elizabeth,'  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
at  Westminster  with  her  mother,  the  lieiress 
of  Edward  the  Fourth;  and  the  scheme  of  Mor- 
ton was  to  unite  the  discontented  Yorkists 
with  what  remained  of  the  Lancastrian  party 
by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  Henry 
Tudor.     The  Queen  mother  and  her  kindred 


gave  their  consent  to  this  plan,  and  a  wide 
revolt  was  organized  under  IBuckingham's 
leadership.  lu^'October  1483  the  Woodvilles 
and  their  adherents  rose  in  Wiltshire,  Kent, 
and  Berkshire,  the  Courtenays  in  Devon, 
while  Buckingham  marched  to  their  support 
from  Wales.  Troubles  in  Brittany  had  at  this 
moment  freed  Heury  Tudor,  and  on  the  news 
of  the  rising  he  sailed  with  a  strong  fleet  and 
five  thousand  soldiers  on  board.  A.  proclama- 
tion of  the  new  pretender  announced  to  the 
nation  what  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  carefully 
hidden,  the  death  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower. 
But,  whether  the  story  was  believed  or  uo, 
Ibe  duration  of  the  revolt  was  too  short  for 
it  to  tell  upon  public  opinion.  Henry's  fleet 
was  driven  back  by  a  storm,  Buckingham 
was  delayed  by  a  flood  in  the  Severn,  and  the 
smaller  outbreaks  were  quickly  put  down. 
Richard  showed  little  inclination  to  deal  rough- 
ly with  the  iusurgents.  Buckingham  indeed 
was  beheaded,  but  the  bulk  of  his  followers 
were  pardoned,  and  the  overthrow  of  her  hopes 
reconciled  the  Queen-mother  to  the  King.  She 
quitted  the  sanctuary  with  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
broke  up  the  league  on  which  Henry's  hopes 
hung.  But  Richard  was  too  wary  a  statesman 
to  trust  for  safety  to  mere  force  of  arms.  He 
resolved  to  enlist  the  nation  on  his  side.  During 
his  brother's  reign  he  had  watched  the  upgrowth 
of  public  discontent  as  the  new  policy  of  the 
monarchy  developed  itself,  and  he  now  appealed 
to  England  as  the  restorer  of  its  ancient  liber- 
ties. "  We  be  determined,"  said  the  citizens  of 
London  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  "  rather  to 
adventure  and  to  commit  us  to  tlie  peril  of  our 
lives  and  jeopardy  of  death  than  to  live  in  such 
thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  some 
time  heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured  by  ex- 
tortions and  new  impositions  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  and  the  liberty  and  laws  of 
this  realm  wherein  every  Englishman  is  inher- 
ited." Richard  met  the  appeal  by  convoking 
Parliament  in  January,  1484,  and  bj'  sweeping 
measures  of  reform.  The  practice  of  extorting 
money  by  benevolences  was  declared  illegal, 
while  grants  of  pardons  and  remissions  of  for- 
feitures reversed  in  some  measure  the  policy'  of 
terror  by  which  Edward  at  once  held  the  coun- 
try in  awe  and  filled  bis  treasury.  Numerous 
statutes  broke  the  slumbers  of  Parliamentary 
legislation.  A  series  of  mercantile  enactments 
strove  to  protect  the  growing  interests  of  En- 
glish commerce.  The  King's  love  of  literature 
showed  itself  in  a  provision  that  no  statutes 
should  act  as  a  hindrance  "to  any  artificer  or 
merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country 
he  be,  for  bringing  into  this  realm  or  selling  by 
retail  or  otherwise  of  any  manner  of  books, 
written  or  imprinted."  His  prohibition  of  the 
iniquitous  seizure  of  goods  before  conviction  of 
felony  which  had  prevailed  during  Edward's 
reign,  his  liberation  of  the  bondmen  who  still 
remained  unenfranchised  on  the  royal  domain, 
and  his  religious  foundations  show  Richard's 
keen  anxiety  to  purchase  a  popularity  in  which 
the  bloody  opening  of  his  reign  might  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  doubtless  the  same  wish  to  render  his 
throne  popular  which  led  Richard  to  revive  the 
schemes  of  a  war  with  France.  He  had  strongly 
remonstrated  against  his  brother's  withdrawal  | 
and  alliance  in  1475,  and  it  must  have  been 
rather  a  suspicion  of  his  warlike  designs  than 
any  horror  at  the  ruthlessness  of  bis  ambition 
which  led  Lewis  the  Eleventh  on  his  death-bed 
to  refuse  to  recognize  his  accession.  At  the 
close  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign  the  alliance 
which  had  bound  the  two  countries  together 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ambition  and 
faithlessness  of  the  French  King.  The  war  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Maximilian  ended  at  the  close 
of  1483  through  the  sudden  death  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Flemish 
towns  to  own  Maximilian's  authority  as  guar- 
dian of  her  son,  Philip,  the  heir  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  states.  Lewis  was  able  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  Arras,  by  which  Philip's  sister,  Mar- 
garet, was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  Charles, 
and  brought  with  her  as  dower  the  counties  of 
Artois  and  Burgundy.  By  the  treaty  with 
England  Charles  was  already  betrothed  to  Ed- 
ward's daughter,  Elizabeth;  and  this  open 
breach  of  treaty  was  followed  by  the  cessation 
of  the  subsidy  which  had  been  punctually  paid 
since  14T5.  France  in  fact  had  no  more  need 
of  buying  English  neutrality.  Galled  as  he 
was,  Edward's  death  but  a  few  months  later 
hindered  any  open  quarrel,  but  the  refusal  of 
Lewis  to  recognize  Richard  and  his  attempts  to 
force  from  Britanny  the  surrender  of  Henry 


Tudor    added    to    the    estrangement    of    the 
two  courts;   and  we  can   hardly  wonder  that 
ou  the  death  of  the  Frencli   King  only  a  few 
months  after  liis  accession   Richard  seized  the 
opportunity  which  the  troubles  at  the  Frencli 
court  afforded  him.     Charles  the  Eighth  was  a 
minor;  and  the  coutrol  of  power  was  disputed 
as  of  old  between  the  Regent,  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Orleans  entered  in- 
to   correspondence   with   Richard    and    Maxi- 
milian, whom   Anne's  policy   was  preventing 
from  gaining  the  mastery  over  the  Low   Coun- 
tries, and    preparations    were    making   for    a 
coalition  which  would  have  again  brought  an 
English  army  and  the  young  JEuglish  King  on 
to  the  soil  of  France.  It  was  to  provide  against 
this  danger    that  Anne    had    received   Henry 
I  Tudor  at  the  French  court  when  the  threat  of 
delivering  him  up  to  Richard  forced   him  to 
quit  Britanny  after  the  failure  of  his  first  ex- 
pedition;   and  she  met  the  new  coalition  by 
encouraging  the  Earl  to  renew  his  attack.  Had 
I  Richard   retained   his    popularity  the  attempt 
must  have  ended  iu  a  failure  even  more  dis- 
astrous than  before.    But  the  news  of  the  royal 
children's  murder  had  slowly  spread  through 
the  nation,  and  even  the  most  pitiless  shrank 
aghast  before  this  crowning    deed    of   blood. 
The  pretense  of  a  constitutional  rule  too  was 
soon  thrown  off,  and  in  the  opening  of  1485  a 
general  irritation   was  caused  by  the  levy  of 
,  benevolences  in  defiance  of  the  statute  which 
I  had  just  been  passed.     The  King  felt  himself 
isafe;  the  consent  of  the  Queen-mother  to  his 
■  contemplated  marriage  with  her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth appeared  to  secure  him  against  any  danger 
from   the   dicontented    Yorkists;    and  Henry, 
I  alone  and  iu  exile,  seemed  a  small    danger. 
Henry  however  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Jlil- 
I  ford  Haven  than  a  wide  conspiracy  revealed  it- 
,  self.     Lord  Stanley  had  as  yet  stood  foremost 
I  among  Richard's  adherents;  he  had  supported 
him  in  the  rising  of  1483  and  had  been  rewarded 
!  with  Backingham's  post  of    Constable.      His 
brother  too  stood  high  in  the  King's  confidence. 
[But    Margaret  Beaufort,  again   left  a  widow, 
wedded  Lord  Stanley;  and   turned    her   third 
marriage,  as  she  liad  turned  her  second,  to  the 
I  profit  of  her  boy.     A  pledge  of  support  from 
'  her  husband  explains  the    haste    with   which 
!  Henry  pressed  forward  to  his  encounter  with 
!  the  king.     The  treason  however  was  skillfully 
j  veiled;    and  though  defection    after  defection 
warned  Richard  of  his  danger  as  Henry  moved 
against,  him,  the  Stanleys  still  remained  by  his 
j  side  and  held  command  of  a  large  body  of  his 
forces.     But  the  armies  no  sooner  met  on  the 
:  twenty-second  of  August  at  Bosworth  Field  in 
I  Leicestershire  than  their  treason  was   declared. 
'  The  forces  under  Lord  Stanley  abandoned  the 
j  King  when  the  battle  began;  a  second  body  of 
I  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  drew 
j  off  as  it  opened.     In  the  crisis  of  the  fight  Sir 
William  Stanley  passed  over  to  Henry's  side. 
I  With  a  cry  of  "Treason!    treason!"    Richard 
;  flung  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and 
I  in  the  fury  of  his  despair  he  had  already  dashed 
I  the    Lancastrian  standard  to  the  ground  and 
J  hewed  bis  way  into  the  presence  of  his  rival 
when  he  fell  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
[  the  crown  which  he  had  worn  and  which  was 
found  as  the  struggle  ended  lying  near  a  haw- 
thorn bush  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  con- 
queror. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TITE  BETirAL  OF  LEABNINff. 

1485—1514. 

Still  young,  for  he  was  hardly  thirty  when 
bis  victory  at  Bosworth  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  the  temper  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
seemed  to  promise  the  reign  of  a  poetic  dream- 
er rather  than  of  a  statesman.  The  spare  form, 
the  sallow  face,  the  quick  eye,  lit  now  and  then 
with  a  fire  that  told  of  his  Celtic  blood,  the 
shy,  solitary  humor,  which  was  only  broken  by 
outbursts  of  pleasant  converse  or  genial  sar- 
casm, told  of  an  inner  concentration  and  en- 
thusiasm; and  to  the  last  Henry's  mind  re- 
mained imaginative  and  adventurous.  He 
dreamed  of  crusades,  he  dwelt  with  delight  on 
the  legends  of  Arthur  which  Caxton  gave  to 
the  woild  in  the  year  of  his  accession.  His 
tastes  were  literary  and  artistic.  He  called 
foreign  scholars  to  his  court  to  serve  as  secre- 
taries and  historiographers;  he  trained  his  chil- 
dren in  the  highest  culture  of  their  day ;  he  was 
a  patron  of  the  new  printing  press,  a  lover  of 
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books  and  of  art.  The  chapel  at  Westminster 
■which  bears  his  name  reflects  his  passion  for 
architecture.  But  life  gave  Henry  little  leis- 
ure for  dreams  or  culture.  From  the  first  he 
had  to  struggle  for  sheer  life  against  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  him.  A  battle  and  treason  had 
given  him  the  throne;  treason  and  a  battle 
might  dash  him  from  it.  His  claim  of  blood 
was  an  uncertain  and  disputable  one  'eveu  by 
men  of  his  own  party.  He  stood  attainted  by 
solemn  Act  of  Parliament;  and  though  the 
judges  ruled  that  the  possession  of  the  crown 
cleared  all  attaint  the  stigma  and  peril  re- 
mained. His  victory  had  Ijeen  a  surprise;  he 
could  not  trust  the  nobles;  of  fifty-two  peers 
he  dared  summon  only  a  part  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  after  his  coronation  and 
gave  its  recognition  to  his  claim  of  the  crown. 
The  act  made  no  mention  of  hereditary  right, 
or  of  any  right  by  conquest,  but  simply  de- 
clared "that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
should  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most 
royal  person  of  their  sovereign  Lord,  King 
Henry  tlie  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  ensuing."  Such  a  declaration  gave 
Henry  a  true  Parliamentary  title  to  his  throne; 
and  his  consciousness  of  this  was  shown  in  a 
second  act  which  assumed  him  to  have  been 
King  since  the  death  of  Henry  the  Si.vth  and 
attainted  Richard  and  his  adherents  as  rebels 
and  traitors.  But  such  an  act  was  too  mani- 
festly unjust  togive  real  strength  to  his  throne; 
it  was  in  fact  practically  undone  in  1495  when 
a.  new  statute  declared  that  no  one  should 
henceforth  be  attainted  for  serving  a  de  facto 
king;  and  so  insecure  seemed  Henry's  title  that 
no  power  acknowledged  liim  as  King  save 
Franco  and  the  Pope,  and  the  support  of 
France — gained  as  men  believed  by  a  pledge  to 
abandon  the  English  claims  on  Kormaudy  and 
Guienne — was  as  perilous  at  home  as  it  was 
useful  abroad. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  carried  out  his  promise 
to  Morten  and  the  Woodvilles  by  marrying 
Elizabeth  of  York;  he  bad  significantly  de- 
layed the  marriage  till  he  was  owned  as  King 
in  his  own  right,  and  a  purely  Lancastrian 
claim  to  the  throne  roused  wrath  in  every 
Yorkist  which  no  after  match  could  allay. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  the  country 
was  troubled  with  local  insurrections,  some  so 
obscure  that  they  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
our  chroniclers,  some,  like  that  of  Lovel  and 
of  the  StafEords,  general  and  formidable.  Tlie 
turmoil  within  was  quickened  by  encourage- 
ment from  witlio\it.  The  Yorkist  sympathies 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy  of  Ireland, 
offered  a  starting-point  for  a  descent  from  the 
west:  while  the  sister  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  a  fanatic 
in  the  cause  of  her  house,  was  ready  to  aid  any 
Yoi'liist  attempt  from  Flanders.  A  trivial  ris- 
ing in  1486  proved  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  vast 
conspiracy  in  the  following  year.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
thus  next  male  heir  of  the  Yorkist  line,  had 
been  secured  by  Henry  as  by  Richard  in  the 
Tower;  but  in  the  opening  of  1487  Lambert 
Simnel,  a  boy  carefully  trained  for  the  purpose 
of  this  imposture,  landed  under  his  uame  in 
Ireland.  The  whole  island  espoused  Simnel's 
cause,  the  Lord  Deputy  supported  him,  and  he 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  John 
de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  who  on 
the  death  of  Richard's  son  had  been  recognized 
by  that  sovereign  as  his  heir.  Edward's  queen 
and  the  Woodvilles  seem  to  have  joined  in  the 
plot,  and  Margaret  sent  troops  which  enabled 
the  pretender  to  land  in  Lancashire.  But  Hen- 
ry was  quick  to  meet  the  danger,  and  the  im- 
postor's defeat  at  Stoke  near  Newark  proved 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Yorkists.  Simnel  was 
taken  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  King's  kitch- 
en, Lincoln  fell  on  the  field. 

The  victory  of  Stoke  set  Henry  free  to  turn 
to  the  inner  government  of  his  realm.  He 
took  up  with  a  new  vigor  and  fullness  the  poli- 
cy of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Parliament  was 
only  summoned  on  rare  and  critical  occasions. 
It  was  but  twice  convened  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  King  was  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure 
wliich  should  relieve  him  from  the  need  of  ever 
appealing  for  its  aid.  Subsidies  granted  for 
the  support  of  wars  which  Henry  evaded  form- 
ed the  base  of  a  royal  treasure  which  was  swelled 
by  the  revival  of  dormant  claims  of  the  crown, 
by  the  exaction  of  fines  for  the  breach  of  forgot- 
ten tenures,  and  by  a  host  of  petty  extortions. 
Benevolences  were  again  revived.    A  dilemma 


of  Henry's  minister,  which  received  the  name 
of  "  Morton's  fcrk,"  extorted  gifts  to  the  ex- 
chequer from  men  who  lived  handsomely  on 
the  ground  that  their  wealth  was  manifest,  and 
from  those  who  lived  plainly  on  the  plea  that 
economy  had  made  them  wealthy.  Still  greater 
sums  were  drawn  from  those  who  were  com- 
promised in  the  revolts  which  checkered  the 
King's  rule.  It  was  with  his  own  hand  that 
Henry  indorsed  the  rolls  of  fines  imposed  after 
every  insurrection.  So  successful  were  these 
efforts  that  at  the  end  of  his  reign  the  King  be- 
queathed a  hoard  of  two  millions  to  his  suc- 
cessor. The  same  imitation  of  Edward's  pol- 
icy was  seen  in  Henry's  civil  government. 
Broken  as  was  the  strength  of  the  baronage, 
there  still  remained  lords  whom  the  new  mon- 
arch watched  with  a  jealous  solicitude.  Their 
power  lay  in  the  hosts  of  disorderly  retainers 
who  swarmed  round  their  houses,  ready  to  fur- 
nish a  force  in  case  of  revolt,  while  in  peace 
they  became  centers  of  outrage  and  defiance  to 
the  law.  Edward  had  ordered  the  dissolution 
of  these  military  households  in  his  Statute  of 
Liveries,  and  the  statute  was  enforced  by  Henry 
with  the  utmost  severity.  On  a  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  devoted  ad- 
herents of  the  Lancastrian  cause,  the  King 
found  two  long  lines  of  liveried  retainers  drawn 
up  to  receive  him.  "  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  cheer,  my  Lord,"  said  Henry  as  they  part- 
ed, "but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws 
broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak 
with  you."  The  Earl  was  glad  to  escape  with 
a  fine  of  £10,000.  It  was  with  a  special  view 
to  the  suppression  of  this  danger  that  Henry 
employed  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
royal  Council.  The  King  in  his  Council  had 
always  asserted  a  right  in  the  last  resort  to  en- 
force justice  and  peace  by  dealing  with  offend- 
ers too  strong  to  be  dealt  with  by  bis  ordinary 
courts.  Henry  systematized  this  occasional 
jurisdiction  by  appointing  in  1486  a  commit- 
tee of  his  Council  as  a  regular  court,  to  which 
the  place  where  it  usually  sat  gave  the  name  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  'The  King's  aim 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  purpose  to 
enforce  order  on  the  laud  by  bringing  the  great 
nobles  before  his  own  judgment-seat;  but  the 
establishment  of  the  court  as  a  regular  nnd  no 
longer  an  exceptional  tribunal,  whose  tradi- 
tional powers  were  confirmed  by  Parliamentary 
statute,  and  where  the  absence  of  a  jury  can- 
celed the  prisoner's  right  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  furnished  his  son  with  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  which  laid  justice  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Henry  like  Edward 
clung  to  a  system  of  peace.  His  aim  was  to 
keep"  Englaud  apart,  independent  of  the  two 
great  continental  powers  which  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  made  revolutions  at 
their  will.  Peace  indeed  was  what  Henry  need- 
ed, whether  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  land, 
or  for  the  building  up  of  his  own  system  of 
rule.  Peace  however  was  liard  to  win.  The 
old  quarrel  with  France  seemed  indeed  at  an 
end;  for  it  was  Henry's  pledge  of  friendship 
which  had  bought  the  French  aid  that  enabled 
him  to  mount  the  throne.  But  in  England  it- 
self hatred  of  the  French  burned  fiercely  as 
ever;  and  the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  extent  and  power  through  the  policy  of  Lewis 
t'ne  Eleventh,  his  extinction  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories, and  the  administrative  centralization  he 
introduced,  made  even  the  coolest  English 
statesman  look  on  it  as  a  danger  to  the  realm. 
Only  Britanny  broke  the  long  stretch  of  French 
coast  which  fronted  England;  and  the  steady 
refusal  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  suffer  Lewis 
to  attack  the  Duchy  showed  the  English  sense 
of  its  value.  Under  its  new  King  however, 
Charles  the  Eighth,  France  showed  her  purpose 
of  annexing  Britann)'.  Henry  contented  him- 
self for  awhile  witli  sending  a  few  volunteers 
to  aid  in  resistance;  but  when  the  death  of  the 
Duke  left  Britanny  and  its  heiress,  Anne,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  King  the  country  called  at 
once  for  war.  Henry  was  driven  to  find  allies 
in  the  states  which  equally  dreaded  the  French 
advance,  in  the  house  of  Austria  and  in  the  new 
power  of  Spain,  to  call  on  Parliament  for  sup- 
plies, and  to  cross  the  Channel  m  1493  with 
twenty  five  thousand  men.  But  his  allies  failed 
him;  a  marriage  of  Charles  with  Anne  gave  the 
Dutchy  irretrievably  to  the  French  King;  and 
troubles  at  home  brought  Henry  to  listen  to 
terms  of  peace  on  payment  of  a  heavy  subsidj'. 

Both  kings  indeed  were  eager  for  peace. 
Charles  was  anxious  to  free  his  hands  for  the 
designs  he  was  forming  against  Italy.     What 


forced  Henry  to  close  the  war  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  pretender.  At  the  opening  of 
1492,  at  the  moment  when  the  King  was  threat- 
ening a  descent  on  the  French  coast,  a  youth 
calling  himself  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  landed 
suddenly  in  Ireland.  His  story  of  an  escape 
from  the  Tower  and  of  his  bringing  up  in  Por- 
tugal was  accepted  by  a  crowd  of  partisans; 
but  he  was  soon  called  by  Charles  to  France,' 
and  his  presence  there  adroitly  used  to  wring 
peace  from  the  Englisli  King  as  the  price  of 
his  abandonment.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace 
the  pretender  found  a  new  refuge  with  Duchess 
Margaret;  his  claims  were  recognized  by  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Scots;  while 
Henry,  who  declared  the  youth's  true  name  to 
be  Perkin  Warbeck,  weakened  his  cause  by 
conflicting  accounts  of  his  jriein  and  history. 
Fresh  Yorkist  plots  sprang  up  in  England. 
The  Duchess  gathered  a  fleet,  Maximilian  sent 
soldiers  to  the  young  claimant's  aid,  and  in 
1495  he  sailed  for  England  with  a  force  as  large 
as  that  which  had  followed  Henry  ten  years 
before.  But  he  found  a  different  England. 
Though  fierce  outbreaks  still  took  place  in  the 
north,  the  country  at  large  bad  tasted  the  new 
sweets  of  order  and  firm  government,  and  that 
reaction  of  feeling,  that  horror  of  civil  wars, 
wliich  gave  their  strength  to  the  Tudors  had 
already  begun  to  sbow  its  force.  The  pre- 
tender's troops  landed  at  Deal  only  to  be 
seized  by  the  country  folk  and  hung  as  pi- 
rates. Their  leader  sailed  on  to  Ireland. 
Here  too,  however,  he  found  a  new  state  of 
things.  Since  the  recall  of  Richard  and  his 
army  in  la99  English  sovereignty  over  the 
island  had  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  For  a 
hundred  years  the  native  chieftains  had  ruled 
without  check  on  one  side  the  Pale,  and 
the  lords  of  the  Pale  had  ruled  with  but 
little  check  on  the  other.  But  in  1494  Henry 
took  the  country  in  hand.  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings,  a  tried  solidier,  was  dispatched  as  deputy 
to  Ireland  with  troops  at  his  back.  English 
officers,  English  judges  were  quietly  sent  over. 
The  lords  of  the  Pale  were  scared  by  the  seizure 
of  their  leader,  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  The  Par- 
liament of  the  Pale  was  bridled  by  a  statute 
passed  at  the  Deputy's  dictation ;  the  famous 
Poynings'  Act,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to 
treat  of  any  matters  save  those  first  approved 
of  by  the  English  King  and  his  Council.  It 
was  this  new  Ireland  that  the  pretender  found 
when  he  appeared  off  its  coast.  He  withdrew 
in  despair,  and  Henry  at  once  set  about  finish- 
ing his  work.  The  lime  had  not  yet  come 
when  England  was  strong  enough  to  hold  Ire- 
land by  her  own  strength.  For  awhile  the 
Lords  of  the  Pale  must  still  serve  as  the  English 
garrison  against  the  unconquered  Irish,  and 
Henry  called  his  prisoner  Kildare  to  his  pres- 
ence. "All  Ireland  cannot  rule  this  man," 
grumbled  his  ministers.  "  Then  shall  he  rule 
all  Ireland,"  laughed  the  King,  and  Kildare 
returned  as  Lord  Deputy^  to  hokl  the  country 
loyally  in  Henry's  name. 

The  same  political  forecast,  winning  from 
very  danger  the  elements  of  future  security, 
was  seen  in  the  King's  dealings  with  Scotland. 
From  the  moment  when  England  finally 
abandoned  the  fruitless  effort  to  subdue  it  the 
story  of  Scotland  had  been  a  miserable  one. 
Whatever  pepce  might  be  concluded,  a  sleep- 
less dread  of  the  old  danger  from  the  south  tied 
the  country  to  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
this  alliance  dragged  it  into  the  vortex  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  But  after  the  final  de- 
feat and  capture  of  David  on  the  field  of  Ne- 
ville's Cross  the  struggle  died  down  on  both 
sides  into  marauding  forays  and  battles,  like 
those  of  Otterburn  and  Homildon  Hill,  in 
which  alternate  victories  were  won  by  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  Scotch  or  English  border. 
The  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase  "  brings  home  to 
us  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  the  daring  and  de- 
fiance which  stirred.  Sidney's  heart  "  like  a 
trumpet."  But  the  effect  of  the  struggle  on 
the  internal  development  of  Scotland  was  ut- 
terly ruinous.  The  houses  of  Douglas  and  of 
March  which  it  raised  into  supremacy  only  in- 
terrupted their  strife  with  England  to  battle 
fiercely  with  one  another  or  to  coerce  their 
King.  The  power  of  the  Crown  sank  in  fact 
into'insignificance  under  the  earlier  sovereigns 
of  the  line  of  Stuart  which  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
Bruce  in  1371.  Invasions  and  civil  feuds  not 
only  arrested  but  even  rolled  back  the  national 
industry  and  prosperity.  The  country  was  a 
chaos  of  disorder  and  misrule,  in  which  the 
peasant  and  the  trader  were  the  victims  of  feu- 
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dal  outrase.  The  Border  became  a  lawless 
land,  where  robberv  and  violence  reigned  ut- 
terly without  check.  So  pitiable  seemed  the 
State  of  the  kingdom  that  at  the  openina:  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  clans  of  the  Highlands 
drevv  together  to  swoop  upon  it  as  a  certain 
prey;  but  the  common  peril  united  tlie  factions 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  victory  of  Harlaw  saved 
the  Lowlands  from  the  rule  of  the  Celt. 

A  great  name  at  last  broke  the  line  of  the 
Scottish  kings.  Schooled  by  a  long  captivity 
in  England,  James  the  First  returned  to  his 
realm  in  1424  to  be  the  ablest  of  her  rulers  as 
he  was  the  first  of  her  poets.  In  the  twelve  j 
years  of  a  wonderful  reign  justice  and  order 
■were  restored  for  the  while,  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment organized,  the  claus  of  the  Highlands 
assailed  in  their  own  fastnes.ses  and  reduced  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  "Saxon"  king.  James 
turned  to  assail  the  great  houses;  but  feudal 
violence  was  still  too  strong  for  the  hand  of  the 
law,  and  a  band  of  ruffians  who  burst  into  his 
chamber  left  the  King  lifeless  with  sixteen 
stabs  in  his  body.  His  dealh  in  1437  was  the 
signal  for  a  struggle  between  the  House  of 
Douglas  and  the  Crown  which  lasted  through 
half  a  century.  Order  however  crept  gradu- 
ally in;  the  exile  of  the  Douglases  left  the 
Scottish  monarchs  supreme  in  the  Lowlands; 
■while  their  dominion  over  the  Highlands  was 
secured  by  the  ruin  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
But  in  its  outer  policy  the  country  still  followed 
in  the  wake  of  France;  every  quarrel  between 
French  King  and  English  King  brought  danger 
■with  it  on  the  Scottish  border;  and  the  war  of 
Brittany  at  once  set  James  the  Fourth  among 
Henry's  foes.  James  welcomed  the  fugitive 
pretender  at  his  court  after  his  failure  in  Ire- 
land, wedded  him  to  his  cousin,  and  in  1497 
marched  with  him  to  the  south.  Not  a  man 
however  greeted  the  Yorkist  claimant,  the  coun- 
try mustered  to  tight  him;  and  an  outbreak 
among  his  nobles,  many  of  whom  Henrj'  had 
in  his  pay,  called  the  Scot-King  back  again. 
Abandonment  of  the  pretender  was  the  tirst 
provision  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
Forced  to  quit  Scotland  the  youth  threw  him- 
self on  the  Cornish  coast,  drawn  there  by  a  re- 
volt in  June,  only  two  months  before  his  laud- 
ine,  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  heavy 
taxation  for  the  Scotch  war,  and  in  whicli  a 
force  of  Cornishmen  had  actually  pushed  up<m 
London  and  only  been  disper.sed  by  the  King's 
artillery  on  Blackheath.  His  temper  however 
shrank  from  anj'  real  encounter;  and  though 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  body  of  Cornishmen 
and  marched  on  Taunton,  at  the  approach  of 
the  royal  forces  he  fled  from  his  army,  took 
sanctuary  at  Beaulieu,  and  surrendered  on 
promise  of  life.  But  the  close  of  this  danger 
made  no  break  in  Henry's  policy  of  winning 
Scotland  to  a  new  attitude  towards  his  realm. 
The  lure  to  James  was  the  hand  of  the  English 
King's  daughter,  Margaret  Tudor.  For'five 
years  the  negotiations  dragged  wearily  along. 
The  bitter  hate  of  the  two  peoples  blocked  the 
■way,  and  even  Henry's  ministers  objected  tliat 
the  English  crown  might  be  made  by  the  match 
the  heritage  of  a  Scottish  king,  "  Then,"  they 
said,  "Scotland  will  annex  England,"  "No," 
said  the  King  with  shrewd  sense;  "in  such  a 
case  England  would  annex  Scotland,  for  the 
greater  always  draws  to  it  the  less,"  His  steady 
pressure  at  last  won  the  day.  In  1502  the  mar- 
riage treaty  with  the  Scot'-King  was  formally 
concluded;  and  quiet,  as  Henry  trusted,  se- 
cured in  the  north. 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  ■was  to  bring  the 
House  of  Stuart  at  an  after  time  to  the  English 
throne.  But  results  as  momentous  and  far 
more  immediate  followed  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry's  sous.  From  the  outset  of  his  reisn 
Henry  had  been  driven  to  seek  the  fricndslnp 
and  alliance  of  Spain.  Thougli  his  policy  to 
the  last  remained  one  of  peace,  yet  the  acqui- 
sition of  Brittany  forced  him  to  guard  against 
attack  from  France  and  the  mastery  of  the 
Channel  which  the  possession  of  the  Breton 
ports  was  likely  to  give  to  the  French  fleet. 
The  same  dread  of  French  attack  drew  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  and  Isabel  of  Castile,  whose 
marriage  was  building  up  the  new  monarchy 
of  Spain,  to  the  side  of  the  English  King;  and 
only  a  few  years  afterhis  accession  tliey  offered 
the  hand  of  their  daughter  Catharine  for  his 
eldest  son.  But  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  the  Eighth  drew  French  ambition  to  a 
distant  strife,  and  once  delivered  from  the 
pressure  of  immediate  danger  Henry  held 
warily  back  from  a  close  connection  with  the 
Spanish  realms  which  might  have  involved  him 


in  continental  wars.  It  -was  not  (ill  1501  that 
the  marriage-treaty  was  really  carried  out.  The 
Low  Countries  had  now  passed  to  the  son  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy  by  her  husband  Maximilian, 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Philip.  The  Yorkist 
sympathies  of  the  Duchess  Margaret  were 
sliared  by  Philip,  and  Flanders  had  till  now 
been  the  starting-point  of  the  pretenders  who 
had  threatened  Henry's  crown.  But  Philip's 
marriage  with  Juana,  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabel,  bound  him  to  the  cause  of 
Spain,  and  it  was  to  secure  his  throne  by  win- 
ning Philip's  alliance,  as  well  as  to  gain  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Low  Countries  a  fresh  check 
upon  French  attack,  that  Henry  yielded  to 
Ferdinand's  renewed  demand  for  the  union  of 
Arthur  and  Catharine.  The  match  -n'as  made 
in  blood.  Henry's  own  temper  ■was  merciful 
and  even  generous;  he  punished  rebellion  for 
the  most  part  by  fines  rather  than  bloodshed, 
and  he  had  been  content  to  imprison  or  de- 
grade his  rivals.  But  the  Spanish  ruthlessness 
would  see  no  living  claimant  left  to  endanger 
Catharine's  throne,  and  Perkin  Warbeck  aud 
the  Earl  cf  Warwick  were  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  before  the  landing  of  the 
bride. 

Catharine  however  was  widow  almost  as  soon 
as  wife,  for  only  three  months  after  his  wed- 
ding Arthur  sickened  and  died.  But  a  contest 
with  France  for  Southern  Italy,  which  Ferdi- 
nand claimed  as  king  of  Aragon,  now  made 
the  friendship  of  England  more  precious  than 
ever  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns;  and  Isabel  at 
once  pressed  for  her  daughter's  union  with  the 
King's  second  son,  Henry,  ■whom  his  brother's 
death  left  heir  to  the  throne.  Such  a  union 
with  a  husband's  brother  startled  the  English 
sovereign.  In  his  anxiety  however  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  Spain  he  suffered  Henry  to  be  be- 
trothed to  Catharine,  and  threw  the  "burthen  of 
decision  on  Rome.  As  he  expected,  Julius  the 
Second  declared  that  if  the  first  marriage  had 
been  completed  to  allow  the  second  was  bej'ond 
even  the  Papal  power.  But  the  victories  of 
Spain  in  Southern  Italy  enabled  Isabel  to  put 
fresh  pressure  on  the  Pope,  and  on  a  denial  be- 
ing given  of  the  consummation  of  the  earlier 
marriage  Julius  was  at  last  brought  to  sign  a 
bull  legitimating  the  later  one.  Henry  how- 
ever still  shrank  from  any  real  union.  His  aim 
■n'as  neither  to  complete  the  marriage,  ■which 
would  have  alienated  France,  nor  to  ■wholly 
break  it  off  and  so  alienate  Spain.  A  balanced 
position  between  the  two  battling  powers  al- 
lowed him  to  remain  at  peace,  to  maintain  an 
independent  policy,  and  to  pursue  his  system 
of  home-government.  He  met  the  bull  there- 
fore by  compelling  his  son  to  enter  a  secret  pro- 
test against  the  validity  of  his  betrothal;  and 
Catharine  remained  through  the  later  years  of 
his  reign  at  the  English  court  betrothed  but 
unmarried,  sick  with  love-longing  and  baflled 
pride. 

But  great  as  were  the  issues  of  Henry's  policy, 
it  shrinks  into  littleness  if  we  turn  from  it  to 
the  weighty  movements  which  were  now  stir- 
ring the  minds  of  men.  The  world  was  passing 
through  changes  more  momentous  than  any  it 
had  witnessed  since  the  victory  of  Christianity 
and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  physical 
bounds  were  suddenly  enlarged.  The  discover- 
ies of  Copernicus  revealed  to  man  the  secret  of 
the  universe.  Portuguese  mariners  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  anchored  their  mer- 
chant fleets  in  the  harbors  of  India.  Columbus 
crossed  the  untraversed  ocean  to  add  a  New 
World  to  the  Old.  Sebastian  Cabot,  starting 
from  the  port  of  Bristol,  threaded  his  way 
among  tlie  icebergs  of  Labrador.  This  sudden 
contact  with  new  lands,  new  faiths,  new  races 
of  men  quickened  the  slumbering  intelligence 
of  Europe  into  a  strange  curiosity.  The  first 
book  of  voyages  that  told  of  the  Western  World, 
the  travels  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  were  soon  "in 
everybody's  hands."  The  "  Utopia"  of  More, 
in  its  wide  range  of  speculation  on  every  sub- 
ject of  human  Ihought  and  action,  tells  us  how 
roughly  and  utterly  the  narrowness  and  limita- 
tion of  liuman  life  had  been  broken  up.  At 
the  very  hour  when  the  intellectual  energy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had  sunk  into  exhaustion  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and  the 
flight  of  its  Greek  scholars  to  the  shores  of  Italy 
opened  anew  the  science  and  literature  of  an 
older  woild.  The  exiled  Greek  scholars  were 
welcomed  in  Italy;  and  Florence,  so  long  the 
home  of  freedom  "and  of  art,  became  the  iiome 
of  an  iniellectual  Revival.  The  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer, the  drama  of  Sophocles,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  aud  of  Plato  woke  again  to  life  be- 1 


neath  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  domewiih 
which  Brunelleschi  had  just  crowned  the  City 
by  the  Arno.  All  the  restless  energy  which 
Florence  had  so  long  thrown  into  the  cause  of 
liberty  she  flung,  now  that  her  liberty  w  as  reft 
from  her,  into  the  cause  of  letters.  The  galleys 
of  her  merchants  brought  back  manuscripts 
from  the  East  as  the  most  precious  portion  of 
their  freight.  In  the  palaces  of  her  nobles 
fragments  of  classic  sculpture  ranged  them- 
selves beneath  the  frescoes  of  Ghirlandajo. 
The  recovery  of  a  treatise  of  Cicero's  or  a  tract 
of  Sallust's  from  the  dust  of  a  monastic  library 
■was  welcomed  by  the  group  of  statesmen  and 
artists  who  gathered  in  the  Rucellai  gardens 
with  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm.  Foreign  scholars 
soon  flocked  over  the  Alps  to  learn  Greek,  the 
key  of  the  new  knowledge,  from  the  Floren- 
tine teachers.  Grocyn,  a  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Mas  perhaps  the  first  Englishman  who 
studied  under  the  Greek  exile,  Chancondylas; 
and  the  Greek  lectures  which  he  delivered  in 
Oxford  on  his  return  1491  mark  the  opening  of 
a  new  period  in  our  history.  Physical  as  well 
as  literary  activity  awoke  with  the  discovery  of 
the  teachers  of  Greece;  and  the  continuous 
progress  of  English  science  may  be  dated  from 
the  day  ■when  Linacre,  another  Oxford  student, 
returned  from  the  lectures  of  the  Florentine 
Politian  to  revive  the  older  tradition  of  med- 
icine by  his  translation  of  Galen. 

But  from  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  the 
revival  of  letters  would  take  a  tone  in  England 
very  different  from  the  tone  it  had  taken  in 
Italy,  a  tone  less  literary,  less  largely  human, 
but  more  moral,  more  religious,  more  practical 
in  its  bearings  both  upon  society  and  politics. 
The  awakening  of  a  rational  Christianity, 
■whether  in  England  or  in  the  Teutonic  ■world 
at  large,  begins  with  the  Italian  studies  of  John 
Colet;  aud  the  vigor  and  earnestness  of  Colet 
■were  the  best  proof  of  the  strength  ■n-ith  which 
the  new  movement  was  to  affect  English  relig- 
ion. He  came  back  to  Oxford  utterly  un- 
touched b}'  the  Platonic  mysticism  or  the  semi- 
serious  infidelity  which  characterized  the  group 
of  scholars  round  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He 
was  hardly  more  influenced  by  their  literary 
enthusiasm.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  seems 
to  have  had  one  almost  exclusive  end  for  him, 
and  this  was  a  religious  end.  Greek  was  the 
key  by  which  he  could  unlock  the  Gospels  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  these  he  thought 
that  he  could  find  a  new  religious  standing- 
ground.  It  was  this  resolve  of  Colet  to  throw 
aside  the  traditional  dogmas  of  his  day  and  to 
discover  a  rational  and  practical  religion  in 
the  Gospels  themselves  which  gave  its  peculiar 
stamp  to  the  theology  of  the  Renascence. 
His  faith  stood  simply  on  a  vivid  realization  of 
the  person  of  Christ.  In  the  prominence 
which  such  a  view  gave  to  the  moral  life,  in 
his  free  criticism  of  the  earlier  Scriptures,  in 
his  tendency  to  simple  forms  of  doctrine  and 
confessions  of  faith,  Colet  struck  the  key-note 
of  a  mode  of  religious  thought  as  strongly  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  later  Reformation  as 
with  that  of  Catholicism  itself.  The  allegorical 
and  mystical  theology  on  which  the  Middle 
i  Ages  had  spent  their  intellectual  vigor  to  such 
little  purpose  fell  before  his  rejection  of  all  but 
the  historical  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
Biblical  text.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Romans 
we  find  hardly  a  single  quotation  from  the 
Fathers  or  the  scholastic  teachers.  The  great 
fabric  of  belief  built  up  by  the  mediaeval  doc- 
tors seemed  to  him  simply  "  the  corruptions  of 
the  Schoolmen."  In  the  life  and  sayings  of  its 
Founder  he  saw  a  simple  and  rational  Chris- 
tianity, whose  fittest  expression  was  the  Apos- 
tles' creed.  "About  the  rest,"  he  said  ■n'ith 
characteristic  impatience,  "let  divines  dispute 
as  they  will."  Of  his  attitude  towards  the 
coarser  aspects  of  the  current  religion  bis  be- 
havior at  a  later  time  before  the  famous  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury  gives  u,s  a  rough 
indication.  As  the  blaze  of  its  jewels,  its 
costly  sculptures,  its  elaborate  metal- work  burst 
on  Colet's  view,  he  suggested  with  hitter  irony 
that  a  saint  so  lavish  to  the  poor  in  his  life-time 
would  certainly  prefer  that  they  should  possess 
the  wealth  heaped  round  him  since  his  death.  " 
With  petulant  disgust  he  rejected  the  rags  of 
the  martyr  which  weie  offered  for  his  adoration 
and  the  shoe  which  was  offered  for  his  kiss. 
The  earnestness,  the  religiims  zeal,  the  very  im- 
patience and  want  of  sympathy  with  tlie  past 
which  we  see  in  every  word  and  act  of  the  man 
burst  out  in  the  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
which  he  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1496.  Even 
to  the  most  critical  among  his  hearers  he  seemed 
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■"like  one  inspired,  raised  invoice,  eye,  bis 
"Whole  countenance  and  mien,  out  of  liimself." 
Severe  as  was  the  outer  life  of  the  new 
teacher,  a  severity  marked  by  his  plain  black 
robe  and  the  frugal  table  which  he  preserved 
amidst  his  later  dignities,  his  lively  conversa- 
tion, his  frank  simplicity,  tlie  purity  and  noble- 
ress  of  his  life,  even  the  keen  outbursts  of  his 
troublesome  temper,  endeared  him  to  a  group 
of  scholars,  foremost  among  whom  stood  Eras- 
mus and  Thomas  More.  "Greece  has  crossed 
the  Alps,"  cried  the  exiled  Argyropulos  on 
learing  a  translation  of  Thucydides  by  the 
German  Reuchlin;  but  the  glory,  whether  of 
Eeuchlin  or  of  the  Teutonic  scholars  who  fol- 
lowed him,  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Eras- 
mus. His  enormous  industry,  the  vast  store  of 
classical  learning  which  he  gradually  accumu- 
lated, Erasmus  shared  with  others  of  his  day. 
In  patristic  study  he  may  have  stood  beneath 
liUther;  in  originality  and  profoundness  of 
thought  he  was  certauily  inferior  to  More.  His 
theology,  though  he  made  a  greater  mark  on 
the  world  by  it  than  even  by  his  scholarship,  lie 
derived  almost  without  change  from  Colet. 
But  his  combination  of  vast  learning  with  keen 
•observation,  of  acuteness  of  remark  with  a 
lively  fancy,  of  genial  wit  with  a  perfect  good 
sense— his  union  of  as  sincere  a  piety  and  as 
profound  a  zeal  for  rational  religion  as  Colet's 
with  a  dispassionate  fairness  towards  older 
faiths,  a  large  love  of  secular  culture,  and  a 
genial  freedom  and  play  of  mind — this  union 
■was  his  own,  and  it  was  through  this  that  Eras- 
mus embodiedfor  IheTeutonic  peoples  thequick- 
ening  influence  of  the  New  Learning  during  the 
long  scholar-life  which  began  at  Paris  and  ended 
amidst  sorrow  and  darkness  at  Basle.  At  the 
time  of  Colet's  return  from  Italy  Erasmus  was 
young  and  comparatively  unknown,  but  the 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  the  new  movement 
breaks  out  in  his  letters  from  Paris,  whither  lie 
Lad  wandered  as  a  scliolar.  "  I  have  given  up 
my  whole  soul  to  Greek  learning,"  he  writes, 
"and  as  soon  as  I  get  any  money  I  shall  buy 
Greek  books — and  then  I  shall  buy  some 
clothes."  It  was  in  despair  of  reaching  Italy 
that  the  young  scholar  made  his  ■way  in  1499 
to  Oxford,  as  the  one  place  on  this  side  the 
Alps  where  he  would  be  enabled  through  the 
teaching  of  Grocyn  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Greek.  But  he  had  uo  sooner  arrived  there 
than  all  feeling  of  regret  vanished  away.  "I 
have  found  in  Oxford,"  he  writes,  "so  much 
polish  and  learning  that  now  I  hardly  care  about 
going  to  Italy  at  all,  save  for  the  sake  of  having 
been  there.  When  I  listen  to  my  frieud  Colet 
it  seems  like  listening  to  Plato  himself.  Who 
does  not  wonder  at  the  wide  range  of  Grocjn's 
knowledge?  What  can  be  more  searching, 
deep,  and  refined  than  the  judgment  of  Linacre? 
When  did  natu  e  mold  a  temper  more  gentle, 
endearing,  and  happy  than  the  temper  of 
Thomas  More?" 

But  the  new  movement  was  far  from  being 
tounded  by  the  walls  of  Oxford.  The  printing 
press  was  making  letters  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all.  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ten  thousand  editions  of  books 
«nd  pamphlets  are  said  to  have  been  published 
throughout  Europe,  the  most  important  half  of 
them  of  course  in  Italy.  All  the  Latin  authors 
■were  accessible  to  every  student  before  the 
century  closed.  Almost  all  the  more  valuable 
authors  of  Greece  were  published  in  the  twenty 
years  that  followed.  The  profound  influence 
of  this  burst  of  the  two  great  classic  literatures 
on  the  world  at  once  made  itself  felt.  "For 
the  first  time,"  to  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of 
M.  Taine,  "men  opened  tlieir  eyes  and  saw." 
The  human  mind  seemed  to  gather  new  ener- 
gies at  the  sight  of  the  vast  field  which  opened 
liefore  it.  It  attacked  every  province  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  a  few  years  it  transformed  all. 
Experimental  science,  the  science  of  philology, 
the  science  of  politics,  the  critical  investigation 
of  religious  truth,  all  took  their  origin  from 
this  Renascence — this  "NewBirth"of  the  world. 
Art,  if  it  lost  much  in  purity  and  propriety, 
gained  in  scope  and  in  the  fearlessnesi  of  its 
love  of  Nature.  Literature,  if  crushed  for  the 
moment  by  the  overpowering  attraction  of  the 
great  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  revived  with 
a  grandeur  of  form,  a  large  spirit  of  humanity, 
such  as  it  has  never  known  since  their  day.  In 
England  the  influence  of  the  new  movement 
extended  far  beyond  the  little  group  in  which 
it  had  a  few  years  before  seemed  concentrated. 
The  great  churchmen  became  its  patrons.  Lang- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  took  delight  in  ex- 
amining the  young  scholars  of  his  episcopal 


family  every  evening,  and  sent  all  the  most 

promising  of  them  to  study  across  the  Alps. 

Learning  found   a  yet  warmer  friend  in  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Immersed  as  Archbishop  Warham  was  in  the 
business  of  the  tlate,  he  was  no  mere  politician. 

The  eulogies  which  Erasmus  lavished  on  him 

while  he  lived,  his  praises  of  the  Primate's 
learning,  of  his  ability  in  business,  his  pleasant 
humor,  his  modesty,  his  fidelity  to  friends, 
may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of  living  men  are 
commonly  worth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  glowing  picture  which  he 
drew  of  him  when  death  had  destroyed  all  in- 
terest in  mere  adulation.  The  letters  indeed 
which  passed  between  the  great  churchman  and 
the  wandering  scholar,  the  quiet,  simple-hearted 
grace  which  amidst  constant  instances  of  munifi- 
cence preserved  the  perfect  equality  of  literary 
friendship,  the  enlightened  piety  to  which 
Erasmus  could  address  the  noble  ■words  of  his 
preface  to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  of 
every  good  man  of  Warham's  day.  The 
Archbishop's  life  was  a  simple  one;  and  an 
hour's  pleasant  reading,  a  quiet  chat  with  some 
learned  newcomer,  alone  broke  the  endless 
round  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  business.  Few 
men  realized  so  thoroughly  as  Warham  the 
uew  conception  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  before  which  the  old  social  distinctions 
of  the  world  were  to  vanish  away.  His  favorite 
relaxation  was  to  sup  among  a  group  of  scholar- 
ly visitors,  enjoying  their  fun  and  retorting  with 
fun  of  his  own.  Colet,  who  had  now  become  Dean 
of  St.  Pauls  and  whose  sermons  were  stirring  all 
London,  might  often  be  seen  with  Grocyn  and 
Linacre  at  the  Primate's  board.  There  too 
might  probably  have  been  seen  Thomas  More, 
who,  young  as  he  was,  ■was  already  famous 
through  his  lectures  at  St.  Lawrence  on  "The 
City  of  God."  But  the  scholar- world  found 
more  than  supper  or  fun  at  the  Primate's  board. 
His  purse  was  ever  open  to  relieve  their  poverty. 
"Had  I  found  such  a  patron  in  my  youth," 
Erasmus  wrote  long  after,  "  I  too  might  have 
been  counted  among  the  fortunate  ones."  It 
was  with  Grocyn  that  Erasmus  on  a  second 
visit  to  England  rode  up  the  river  to  Warham's 
board  at  Lambeth,  and  in  spite  of  an  unpromis- 
ing beginning  the  acquaintance  turned  out 
wonderfully  well.  The  Primate  loved  him, 
Erasmus  wrote  home,  as  if  he  were  his  father 
or  his  brother,  and  his  generosity  surpassed 
that  of  all  his  friends.  He  offered  him  a  sine- 
cure, and  when  he  declined  it  he  bestowed  on 
him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year. 
When  Erasmus  wandered  to  Paris  it  was  War- 
ham's invitation  which  recalled  him  to  Eng- 
land. When  the  rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to 
starve  on  the  sour  beer  of  Cambridge  it  was 
Warham  who  sent  him  fifty  angels.  "  I  wish 
there  were  thirty  legions  of  them,"  the  Primate 
puns  in  his  good-humored  way. 

Real  however  as  this  progress  was,  the  group 
of  scholars  who  represented  the  New  Learning 
in  England  still  remained  a  little  one  through 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  But  the 
King's  death  in  1509  wholly  changed  their  posi- 
tion. A  "  New  Older,"  to  use  their  own  en- 
thusiastic phrase,  dawned  on  them  in  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  hardly 
completed  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  mount- 
ed the  throne;  but  his  manly  beauty,  his  bodily 
vigor,  and  skill  in  arms,  seemed  matched  by  a 
frank  and  generous  temper  and  a  nobleness  of 
political  aims.  Pole,  his  bitterest  enemy, 
owned  in  later  days  that  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  Henry's  nature  was  one  "  from  which 
all  excellent  things  might  have  been  hoped." 
Already  in  stature  and  strength  a  king  among 
his  fellows,  taller  than  any,  bigger  than  any, 
a  might)'  wrestler,  a  mighty  hunter,  an  archer 
of  the  best,  a  knight  who  bore  down  rider  after 

ider  in  the  tourney,  the  young  monarch  com- 
bined with  this  bodily  lordliness  a  largeness 
and  versatility  of  mind  which  was  to  be  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  age  that  had  begun. 
His  fine  voice,  his  love  of  music,  his  skill  on 
lute  or  organ,  the  taste  for  poetry  that  made 
him  delight  in  Surrey's  verse,  the  taste  for  art 
which  made  him  delight  in  Holbein's  canvas, 
left  room  for  tendencies  of  a  more  practical 
sort,  for  dabbling  in  medicine,  or  for  a  real 
skill  in  shipbuilding.  There  was  a  popular 
fiber  in  Henry's  nature  which  made  him  seek 
throughout  his  reign  the  love  of  his  people; 
and  at  its  outset  he  gave  promise  of  a  more 
popular  system  of  government  by  checking  the 
extortion  which  had  been  practiced  under  color 
of  enforcing  forgotten  laws,  and  by  bringing  his 
father's  financial  ministers,  Empson  and  Dud- 


ley, to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  sym- 
pathies were  known  to  be  heartily  with  the 
New  Learning;  he  was  a  clever  linguist,  he  had 
a  taste  that  never  left  him  for  theological  study, 
he  was  a  fair  scholar.  Even  as  a  boy  of  nine 
he  had  roused  by  his  wit  and  attainments 
the  wonder  of  Erasmus,  and  now  that  he 
mounted  the  throne  the  great  scholar  hurried 
back  to  England  to  pour  out  his  exultation  in 
the  "Praise  of  Folly,"  a  song  of  triumph  over 
the  old  world  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  that 
was  to  vanish  away  before  the  light  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  uew  reign.  Folly  in  his  amusing 
little  book  mounts  a  pulpit  in  cap  and  bells, 
and  pelts  with  her  satire  the  absurdities  of  the 
world  around  her,  the  superstition  of  the  monk, 
the  pedantry  of  the  grammarian,  the  dogmatism 
of  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  the  selfishness  and 
tyranny  of  Kings. 

The  irony  of  Erasmus  was  backed  by  the 
earnest  effort  of  Colet.  He  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commence  the  ■work  of  educational  re- 
form by  devoting  in  1510  his  private  fortune 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Grammar  School  beside 
St.  Pauls.  The  bent  of  its  founder's  mind  was 
shown  by  the  image  of  the  Child  Jesus  over  the 
master's  chair  with  the  ■nords  "  Hear  ye  Him  " 
graven  beneath  it.  "  Lift  up  your  little  white 
hands  for  me,"  ■wrote  the  Dean  to  his  scholars 
in  ■words  which  prove  the  tenderness  that  lay 
beneath  the  stern  outer  seeming  of  the  man, — 
"for  me  which  prayeth  for  you  to  God." 
All  the  educational  designs  of  the  reformers 
were  carried  out  in  the  new  foundation. 
The  old  methods  of  instruction  were  su- 
perseded by  fresh  grammars  composed  by 
Erasmus  and  other  scliolars  for  its  use.  Lilly, 
an  Oxford  student  who  had  studied  Greek  in 
the  East,  was  placed  at  its  head.  The  injunc- 
tions of  the  founder  aimed  at  the  union  of 
rational  religion  with  sound  learning,  at  the 
exclusion  of  the  scholastic  logic,  and  at  the 
steady  diffusion  of  the  two  classical  literatures. 
The  more  bigoted  of  the  clergy  were  quick  to 
fake  alarm.  "No  wonder,"  More  wrote  to  the 
Dean,  "your  school  raises  astorm,  for  it  islike 
the  wooden  horse  in  ■which  arme<l  Greeks  were 
hidden  for  the  ruin  of  barbarous  Troy."  But 
the  cry  of  alarm  passed  helplessly  away.  Not 
only  did  the  study  of  Greek  creep  gradually 
into  the  schools  which  existed,  but  the  example 
of  Colet  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators. 
More  grammar  schools,  it  has  been  said,  were 
founded  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  than  in 
the  three  centuries  before.  The  impulse  only 
grew  the  stronger  as  the  direct  influence  of  the 
New  Learning  passed  away.  The  grammar 
schools  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth, 
in  a  word  the  system  of  middle-class  education 
which  bj-  the  close  of  the  century  had  changed 
the  very  face  of  England,  were  the  outcome  of 
Colet's  foundation  of  St.  Pauls. 

But  the  "  armed  Greeks"  of  More's  apologue 
found  a  yet  wider  field  in  the  reform  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  country.  On  the  Uni- 
versities the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  was 
like  a  passing  from  death  to  life.  Erasmus  gives 
us  a  picture  of  what  happened  in  1516  at  Cam- 
bridge where  he  was  himself  for  a  time  a  teach- 
er of  Greek.  "  Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  nothing 
was  taught  here  but  the  Paria  Logicalia,  Alex- 
ander, those  antiquated  exercises  from  Aristotle, 
and  the  Qumaiionea  ot  SicoiVtS.  As  time  went  on 
better  studies  were  added, mathematics,  anew,  or 
at  any  rate  a  renovated,  Aristotle,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  literature.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? The  University  is  now  so  flourishing  that  it 
can  compete  with  the  best  universities  of  the 
age."  William  LatimerandCroke returned  from 
Italy  and  carried  on  the  work  of  Erasmus  at 
Cambridge,  where  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
himself  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  new 
movement,  lent  it  his  powerful  support.  At 
Oxford  the  Revival  met  with  a  fiercer  opposi- 
tion. The  contest  took  the  form  of  boyish 
frays,  in  which  the  youthful  partisans  and  op- 
ponents of  the  New  Learning  took  sides  as 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  young  King  himself 
had  to  summon  one  of  its  fiercest  enemies  to 
Woodstock,  and  to  impose  silence  on  the  tirades 
■n'hich  were  delivered  from  the  University  pul- 
pit. The  preacher  alleged  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  Spirit.  "  Yes,"  retorted  the  King, 
"by  the  spirit,  not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly." 
But  even  at  Oxford  the  contest  was  soon  at  an 
end.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  established 
the  first  Greek  lecture  there  in  his  new  college  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  a  Professorship  of  Greek 
was  at  a  later  time  established  bj' the  Crown. 
"The  students,"  wrote  an  eyewitness  in  1520, 
"  rush  to  Greek  letters,  they  endure  watching. 
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fasting,  toil,  and  hunger  in  the  pursuit  of  them.' 
The  work  was  crowned  at  last  by  the  munifi- 
cent foundation  of  Cardinal  College,  to  share  in 
whose  teaching  Wolsey  invited  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  living  scholars  of  Europe,  and  for 
whose  library  he  promised  to  obtain  copies  of 
all  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican. 

From  the  reform  of  education  the  JNew 
Learning  pressed  on  to  the  reform  of  the 
Church.  It  was  by  "Warham's  commission  that 
Colet  was  enabled  in  1513  to  address  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Clergy  in  words  which  set  be- 
fore them  with  unsparing  severity  the  religious 
ideal  of  the  new  movement,  "  VYould  that 
for  once,"  burst  forth  the  fiery  preacher,  "you 
would  remember  your  name  and  profession  and 
take  thought  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church! 
Never  was  it  more  necessary,  and  never  did  the 
state  of  the  Church  need  more  vigorous  en- 
deavors." "  We  are  troubled  with  heretics," 
he  went  on,  "but  no  heresy  of  theirs  is  so 
fatal  to  us  and  to  the  people  at  large  as  the 
vicious  and  depraved  lives  of  the  clergy.  That 
is  the  worst  heresy  of  all."  It  was  the  reform 
of  the  bishops  that  must  precede  that  of  the 
clergy,  the  reform  of  the  clergy  that  would  lead 
to  a  general  revival  of  religion  in  the  people  at 
large.  The  accumulation  of  benefices,  the  lux- 
ury and  worldliness  of  the  priesthood,  must  be 
abandoned.  The  prelates  ought  to  be  busy 
preachers,  to  forsake  the  Court  and  labor  in 
their  own  dioceses.  Care  should  be  taken  for 
the  ordination  and  promotion  of  worthy  minis- 
ters, residence  should  be  enforced,  the  low 
standard  of  clerical  morality  should  be  raised. 
It  is  plain  that  the  men  of  the  New  Learning 
looked  forward,  not  to  a  reform  of  doctrine  but 
to  a  reform  of  lite;  not  to  a  revolution  which 
should  sweep  away  the  older  superstitions  which 
they  despised,  but  to  a  regeneration  of  spiritual 
feeling  before  which  these  superstitions  would 
Inevitably  fade  away.  Colet  was  soon  charged 
with  heresy  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  War- 
ham,  however,  protected  him,  and  Henry,  to 
whom  the  Dean  was  denounced,  bade  him  go 
boldly  on.  "  Let  every  man  have  his  own  doc- 
tor," said  the  young  King  after  a  long  inter- 
view, "  but  this  man  is  the  doctor  for  me!" 

But  for  the  success  of  the  new  reform,  a  re- 
form which  could  only  be  wrought  out  by  the 
tranquil  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  gradual 
enlightenment  of  the  humaifconsinence,  the  one 
thins  needful  was  peace;  and  peace  was  already 
vanishing  aw.iy.  Splendid  as  were  the  gifts 
with  which  Nature  had  endowed  Henry  the 
Eighth,  there  lay  beneath  them  all  a  boundless 
selfishness.  "  He  is  a  prince,"  said  Wolsey  as 
he  lay  dying,  "of  a  most  royal  courage;  sooner 
than  miss  any  part  of  his  will  he  will  endanger 
one  halt  of  his  kingdom,  and  I  do  assure  you 
I  have  often  kneeled  to  him,  sometimes  for 
three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
appetite  and  could  not  prevail."  It  was  this 
personal  will  and  appetite  that  was  in  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  shape  the  very  course  of  English 
history,  to  override  the  highest  interests  of  the 
state,  to  trample  under  toot  the  wisest  counsels, 
to  crush  with  the  blind  ingratitude  ot  a  fate 
the  servants  who  opposed  it.  Even  Wolsey, 
while  he  recoiled  from  the  monstrous  form 
which  had  revealed  itself,  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  ot  the  work  which  that  royal  courage 
and  yet  more  royal  appetite  was  to  accomplish 
in  the  years  to  come.  As  yet  however  Henry 
was  far  from  having  reached  the  height  of  self- 
assertion  which  bowed  all  constitutional  law 
and  even  the  religion  ot  his  realm  beneath  his 
personal  will.  But  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
his  reign  gave  an  earnest  of  the  part  which  the 
new  strength  of  the  crown  was  to  enable  an 
English  king  to  play.  Through  the  later  yeaiU 
ot  Henry  the  Seventh  Catharine  of  Aragon  had 
been  recognized  at  the  English  court  simply  as 
Arthur's  widow  and  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales.  Her  betrothal  to  Prince  Henry  wae 
looked  upon  as  canceled  by  his  protest,  and 
though  the  King  was  cautious  not  to  break 
openly  with  Spain  by  sending  her  home,  he 
was  resolute  not  to  sufl'er  a  marriage  which 
■would  bring  a  break  wiih  France  and  give  Per 
dinand  an  opportunity  of  dragging  England 
into  the  strife  between  the  two  great  powers  ot 
the  west. 

But  with  the  young  King's  accession  this 
policy  ot  cautious  isolation  was  at  once  put 
aside.  There  were  grave  political  reasons  in- 
deed for  the  quick  resolve  which  bore  down  the 
opposition  ot  counselors  like  Warham.  As  cool 
a  head  as  that  ot  Henry  the  Seventh  was  needed 
to  watch  without  panic  the  rapid  march  of 
French  greatness.     In  mere  extent  France  had 


grown  with  a  startling  rapidity  since  the  close 
ot  her  long  strife  with  England.  Guienne  had 
fallen  to  Charles  the  Seventh.  Provence,  Rou- 
siUon,  and  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  had  suc- 
cessively swelled  the  realm  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh.  Britanny  had  been  added  to  that  of 
Charles  the  Eighth.  From  Calais  to  Bayonne, 
from  the  .lura  to  the  Channel,  stretched  a  wide 
and  highly  organized  realm,  whose  disciplined 
army  and  unrivaled  artillery  lifted  it  high 
above  its  neighbors  in  force  of  war.  The 
efficiency  of  its  army  was  seen  in  the  sudden 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  while  England 
was  busy  with  the  pretended  Duke  of  York. 
The  passage  ot  the  Alps  by  Charles  the  Eighth 
shook  the  whole  political  structure  ot  Europe. 
In  wealth,  in  political  repute,  in  arms,  in  letters, 
in  arts,  Italy  at  this  moment  stood  foremost 
among  the  peoples  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  the  mastery  which  Charles  won  over  it  at  a 
single  blow  lifted  France  at  once  above  the 
states  around  her.  Twice  repulsed  from  Naples, 
she  remained  under  the  successor  ot  Charles, 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  mistress  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  and  ot  the  bulk  of  northern  Italy;  the 
princes  and  republics  of  central  Italy  grouped 
themselves  about  her;  and  at  the  close  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  reign  the  ruin  of  Venice  in  the 
League  of  Cambray  crushed  the  last  Italian 
state  which  could  oppose  her  designs  on  the 
whole  peninsula.  It  was  this  new  and  mighty 
power,  a  France  that  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Nincio,  that  fronted  the  young  King  at 
his  accession  and  startled  him  from  his  father's 
attitude  of  isolation.  He  sought  Ferdinand's 
alliance  none  the  less  that  it  meant  war,  for  his 
temper  was  haughty  and  adventurous,  his  pride 
dwelt  on  the  older  claims  of  England  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
papacy  drew  him  to  listen  to  the  cry  ot  Julius 
the  Second  and  to  long  like  a  crusader  to  free 
Rome  from  the  French  pressure.  Nor  was  it  of 
less  moment  to  a  will  such  as  the  young  King's 
that  Catharine's  passionate  love  for  him  had 
roused  as  ardent  a  love  in  return. 

Two  months  therefore  after  his  accession  the 
Infanta  became  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  influence  of  the  King  of  Aragon  became 
all  powerful  in  the  English  council  chamber. 
Catharine  spoke  ot  her  husband  and  herself  as 
Ferdinand's  subjects.  The  young  King  wrote 
that  he  would  obey  Ferdinand  as  he  had  obeyed 
his  own  father.  His  obedience  was  soon  to  be 
tested.  Ferdinand  seized  on  his  new  ally  as  a 
pawn  in  the  great  game  which  he  was  playing 
on  the  European  chessboard,  a  game  which 
lett  its  traces  on  the  political  and  religious  map 
of  Europe  for  centuries  after  him.  It  was  not 
without  good  ground  that  Henry  the  Seventh 
faced  so  coolly  the  menacing  growth  of  France. 
He  saw  what  his  son  failed  to  see,  that  the  cool, 
wary  King  of  Aragon  was  building  up  as 
quickly  a  power  which  was  great  enough  to 
cope  with  it,  and  that  grow  as  the  two  rivals 
might  they  were  matched  too  evenly  to  render 
England's  position  a  really  dangerous  one. 
While  the  French  Kings  aimed  at  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  country,  Ferdinand  aimed  at  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  House.  Through  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter  and  heiress  Juana 
with  the  son  ot  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the 
Archduke  Philip,  the  blood  ot  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  had  merged  in  that  ot  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  aim  ot  Ferdinand  was  nothing 
less  than  to  give  to  the  Austrian  House  the 
whole  world  of  the  west.  Charles  of  Austria, 
the  issue  of  Philip's  marriage,  had  been  destined 
from  bis  birth  by  both  his  grandfathers,  Maxi- 
milian and  Ferdinand,  to  succeed  to  the  Em- 
pire; Franche  Comte  and  the  stale  built  up  by 
the  Burguudian  Dukes  in  the  Netherlands  had 
already  passed  into  his  hands  at  the  death  of 
his  father;  the  madness  of  his  mother  lett  him 
next  heir  ot  Castille;  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
would  bring  him  Aragon  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  in  southern  Italy;  that  of 
Maximilian  would  add  the  Archduchy  ot  Aus- 
tria, with  the  dependencies  in  the  south  and  its 
hopes  ot  increase  by  the  winning  through  mar- 
riage ot  the  realms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
A  share  in  the  Austrian  Archduchy  indeed  be- 
longed to  Charles's  brother,  tlie  Archduke 
Ferdinand;  but  a  kingdom  in  northern  Italy 
would  at  once  compensate  Ferdinand  for  his 
abandonment  of  this  heritage  .and  extend  the 
Austrian  supremacy  over  the  Peninsula,  for 
Rome  and  central  Italy  would  be  helpless  in  the 
grasp  of  the  power  which  ruled  at  both  Naples 
and  Milan.  A  war  alone  could  drive  France 
from  the  Milanese,  but  such  a  war  might  be 
waged  by  a  league  of  European  powers  which 


would  remain  as  a  check  ui)on  France,  should 
she  attempt  to  hinder  this  vast  union  of  states 
in  the  hand  of  Charles  or  to  wrest  from  him. 
the  Imperial  Crown.  Such  a  league,  the  Holy 
Leaeue  as  it  was  called  from  the  accession  to  it; 
of  the  Pope,  Ferdinand  was  enabled  to  form  at 
the  close  of  1511  by  the  kinship  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  desire  of  Venice  and  Julius  the  Sec- 
ond to  free  Italy  from  the  stranger,  and  the  war- 
like temper  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Dreams  ot  new  Crepysand  Agincourts  roused 
the  ardor  of  the  young  King;  and  the  cam- 
paign ot  1512  opened  with  his  avowal  of  the 
old  claims  on  his  "heritage  of  France."  But 
the  subtle  intriguer  in  whose  hands  he  lay- 
pushed  steadily  to  his  own  great  ends.  The- 
League  drove  the  French  from  the  Milanese. 
An  English  army  which  landed  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  at  Fontarabia  to  attack  Guienne- 
found  itself  used  as  a  covering  force  to  shield 
Ferdinand's  seizure  ot  Navarre,  the  one  road 
through  which  France  could  attack  his  grand- 
son's heritage  of  Spain.  The  troops  mutinied' 
and  sailed  home;  Scotland,  roused  again  by  the- 
danger  of  France,  threatened  invasion;  the 
world  scoflfed  at  Englishmen  as  useless  for  war. 
Henry's  spirit  however  rose  with  the  need.  la 
1513  he  landed  in  person  in  the  north  of  France^ 
and  a  sudden  rout  of  the  French  cavalry  in  aa 
engagement  near  Guinegate,  which  received 
from  its  bloodless  character  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs,  gave  him  the  fortresses  of 
Tcrouenne  and  Tournay.  A  victory  yet  more 
decisive  awaited  his  arms  at  home.  A  Scotch 
army  crossed  the  border,  with  James  the  Fourth 
at  its  head;  but  on  the  ninth  of  September  it 
was  met  by  an  English  force  under  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  at  Flodden  in  Northumberland. 
James  "  fell  near  his  banner,"  and  his  army 
was  driven  off  the  field  with  heavy  loss. 
Flushed  with  this  new  glory,  the  young  King 
was  resolute  to  continue  tlie  war  when  in  the 
opening  ot  1514  he  found  himself  lett  alone  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  League.  Ferdinand  had 
gained  his  ends,  and  had  no  mind  to  fight 
longer  simply  to  realize  the  dreams  ot  his  sod- 
in-law.  Henry  had  indeed  gained  much.  The 
might  of  France  was  broken.  The  Papacy  waa 
restored  to  freedom.  England  had  again  fig- 
ured as  a  great  power  in  Europe.  But  the  mill- 
ions lett  by  his  father  was  exbausted,  his  sub- 
jects had  been  drained  by  repeated  subsidies, 
and,  furious  as  he  was  at  the  treacheiy  of  his 
Spanish  ally,  Henry  was  driven  to  conclude  a. 
peace. 

To  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning  this  sud- 
den outbreak  ot  the  spirit  ot  war,  this  change- 
of  the  monarch  from  whom  they  had  looked, 
for  a  "new  order"  into  a  vulgar  conqueror, 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  Colet  thun- 
dered from  the  pulpit  of  St,  Pauls  that  "an 
unjust  peace  is  better  than  the  justest  war," 
and  protested  that  "when  men  out  of  hatred 
and  ambition  fight  with  and  destroy  one 
another,  they  fight  under  the  banner,  not  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  Devil."  Erasmus  quitted 
Cambridge  with  abitter  satire  against  the  "mad- 
ness "  around  him.  "  It  is  the  people,"  he  said, 
in  words  which  must  have  startled  his  age — "it 
is  the  people  who  build  cities,  while  the  mad- 
ness of  princes  destro3's  them."  The  sovereigns 
of  his  time  appeared  to  him  like  ravenous 
birds  pouncing  with  beak  and  claw  on  the 
hard-won  wealth  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
"  Kings  who  are  scarcely  men,"  he  exclaimed 
in  bitter  irony,  "are  called  '  divine;' they  are 
'  invincible '  though  they  fly  from  every  battle- 
field; '  serene '  though  they  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  in  a  storm  of  war;  'illustrious' 
though  thej'  grovel  in  ignorance  of  all  that  is 
noble;  'Catholic'  though  they  follow  anything 
rather  than  Christ.  Of  all  birds  the  Eagle 
alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men  the  type  of  royalt}', 
a  bird  neither  beautiful  nor  musical  nor  good 
for  food,  but  murderous,  greedy,  hateful  to  all, 
the  curse  of  all,  and  with  its  great  powers  of 
doing  harm  only  surpassed  by  its  desire  to  d(x 
it."  It  was  the  first  time  in  modern  history 
that  religion  had  formally  dissociated  itself 
from  the  ambition  of  princes  and  the  horroru 
ot  war,  or  that  the  new  spirit  of  criticism  had 
ventured  not  only  to  question  but  to  deny  what 
had  till  then  seemed  the  primary  truths  of  po- 
litical order. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  New  Learning  wa* 
diverted  to  more  practical  ends  by  the  sudden 
peace.  However  he  had  disappointed  itshopes> 
Henry  still  remained  its  friend.  Through  all 
the  changes  of  his  terrible  career  his  home  was- 
a  home  of  letters.    His  boy,  Edward  the  Sixth,. 
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kisses  enough,"  Ije  wrote  to  his  little  ones  in. 
meny  verse  when  far  away  on  political  busi- 
ness, "  but  stripes  hardly  ever." 
The   accession   of   Henry  the  Eighth   drew 


■was  a  fair  scholar  in  both  the  classical  Ian-  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  tongue  to  antiquated  forms  of  expression  or  classical 
guages.  His  daughter  Mary  wrote  good  Latin  1  be  heresy  and  a  crime  punishable  with  the  fire,  pedantry.  His  ascetic  dreams  were  replaced 
letters.  Elizabeth  began  every  day  with  an  I  Erasmus  boldly  avowed  his  wish  for  a  Bible  by  the  aflfections  of  home  It  is  when  we  get  a 
hour's  reading  in  the  Greek  Testament,  tlie  i  open  and  intelligible  to  all.  "  I  wish  that  even  glimpse  of  him  in  his  house  at  Chelsea  that  we 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of  De-  |  the  weakest  woman  might  read  the  Gospels  and  understand  the  endearing  epithets  which  Eras- 
mosthenes.  The  ladies  of  the  court  caught  the  |  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  I  wish  that  they  mus  always  lavishes  upon  More.  The  deli"-bt 
royal  fashion  aud  were  found  poring  over  the  |  were  translated  into  all  languages,  so  as  to  be  of  the  young  husband  was  to  train  the  girfhe 
pages  of  Plato.  Widely  as  Henry's  ministers  j  read  and  understood  not  only  by  Scots  and  had  chosen  for  his  wife  in  his  own  taste  for 
diflered  from  each  other,  they  all  agreed  in  |  Irishmen,  but  even  by  Saracens  and  Turks,  letters  and  for  music.  The  reserve  which  the 
sharing  and  fostering  the  culture  around  them,  :  But  the  first  step  to  their  beiug  read  is  to  make  age  exacted  from  parents  was  thrown  to  the 
The  panic  of  the  scholar-group  therefore  soon  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  long  for  ihe  winds  in  More's  intercourse  with  his  children 
passed  away.  Colet  toiled  on  with  his  educa-  day  when  the  husbandman  shall  sing  portions  He  loved  teaching  them,  aud  lured  them  to 
tional  efforts;  Erasmus  forwarded  to  England!  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plow,  their  deeper  studies  by  the  coins  and  curiosities 
the  works  which  English  liberality  was  enabling  I  when  the  weaver  shall  hum  them  to  the  tune  he  had  gathered  in  his  cabinet.  He  was  as 
Lim  to  produce  abroad.  Warham  extended  to  J  of  his  shuttle,  when  the  traveler  shall  while  fond  of  their  pets  and  their  games  as  his 
him  as  generous  an  aid  as  the  protection  he  had  away  with  their  stories  the  weariness  of  his  children  themselves  and  would  take  grave 
afforded  to  Colet.  His  edition  of  the  works  of  journey."  From  the  moment  of  its  publication  scholars  aud  statesmen  into  the  garden  to  see 
St.  Jerome  had  been  begun  under  the  Primate's  in  1516  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  became  his  girls'  rabbit-hutches  or  to  watch  the  gambols 
encouragement  during  the  great  scholar's  resi-  ,  the  topic  of  the  day;  the  Court,  the  Universi-     of  their  favorite  monkey.     "I  have  given  you 

dence  at  Cambridge,  and   it   appeared  with  a  ;  lies,  every  household  to  which  the  New  Learn-     '"'  ....  

dedication  to  the  Archbishop  on  its  title  page.  !  ing  had  penetrated,  read  and  discussed  it.     But 
That  Erasmus  could  find  protection  in  War-  ;  bold  as  its  language  mai' have  seemed,  Warham 

iam's  name  for  a  work  which  boldly  recalled    not  only  expressed  his  approbation,  but  lent  the _.   „.  „^„ 

Christendom  to  the  path  of  sound  Biblical  crit-  |  work— as  he  wrote  to  its  author—"  to  bishop  '  More  back  into  thepoli'tlcal  cu"rrent.°"il  wl's^at 
icism,  that  he  could  address  him  in  words  so  after  bishop."  The  most  influential  of  his  suf-  his  house  that  Erasmus  penned  the  "  Praise  of 
outspoken  as  those  of  his  preface,  shows  how  ,  fragans,  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  declared  Folly,"  and  the  woil;,  in  its  Latin  title,  "  Morise 
fully  the  Primate  sympathized  with  the  highest  !  that  the  mere  version  was  worth  ten  commen-  Eucomium,"  embodied  in  playful  fun  his  love 
efforts  of  the  New  Learning.  Nowhere  had  :  taries;  one  of  the  most  learned,  Fisher  of  of  the  extravagant  humor  of  More.  He  was  al- 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  so  firmly  set  itself  against  ,  Rochester,  entertained  Erasmus  at  his  liouse.  ready  in  Henry's  favor;  he  was  soon  called  to 
the  claims  of  authority.  "  Synods  aud  decrees,  i  Daring  and  full  of  promise  as  were  these  the  rnyal  court  and  used  in  the  King's  service, 
and  even  councils,"  wrote  Erasmus,  "  are  by  :  efforts  of  the  New  Learning  in  the  direction  of  But  Slore  "  tried  as  hard  to  keep  out  of  court,'' 
BO  means  in  my  judgment  the  fittest  modes  of  i  educational  aud  religious  reform,  its  political  says  his  descendant,  "as  most  men  try  to  gel; 
repressing  error,  unless  truth  depend  simply  on  ;  and  social  speculations  took  a  far  wider  range  into  it."  When  the  charm  of  his  conversation 
authority.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  more  dog- ,  in  the  "Utopia"  of  Thomas  More.  Even  in  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  young  sovereign 
mas  there  are,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  the  household  of  Cardiual  Morton,  where  he  "that  he  could  not  once  in  a  montli  "et  leave 
producing  heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  had  spent  his  childhood,  More's  precocious  to  go  home  to  his  wife  or  children,  whose  corn- 
faith  purer  or  more  undefiled  than  when  the  ability  had  raised  the  highest  hopes.  "  Who-  pany  he  much  desired,  ...  he  began  there- 
world  was  content  with  a  single  creed,  and  that  ^  ever  may  live  to  see  it,"  the  gray-haired  states-  upon  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  so,  little  by 
the  shortest  creed  we  have."  It  is  touching  man  used  to  say,  "this  boy  now  waiting  at  little,  from  his  former  mirth  to  dissemble  hira- 
even  now  to  listen  to  such  an  appeal  of  reason  ,  table  will  turn  out  a  marvelous  man."  Wehave  self."  He  shared  to  the  full  the  disappointment 
and  of  culture  against  the  tide  of  dogmatism  seen  the  spell  which  his  wonderful  learning  and  of  his  friends  at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Henry's 
which  -was  soon  to  flood  Christendom  with  :  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  threw  at  Oxford  warlike  temper,  but  the  Peace  again  brought 
Augsburg  Confessions  and  Creeds  of  Pope  Pius  over  Colet  and  Erasmus;  and  young  as  he  was,  liim  to  Henry's  side,  and  he  was  soon  in  the 
and  Westminster  Catechisms  and  Thirty-nine  More  no  sooner  quitted  the  University  than  he  King's  confidence  both  as  a  counselor  and  as  a 
Articles.  j  was  known  throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the    diplomatist.     It  was  on  one  of  his  diplomatic 

But  the  principles  which  Erasmus  urged  in  i  foremost  figures  in  the  new  movement  The  missions  that  More  describes  himself  as  hearing 
his  "Jerome"  were  urged  with  far  greater  keen,  irregular  face,  the  gray  restless  eye,  the  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  "Nowhere."  "  On  a 
clearness  and  force  in  a  work  that  laid  tho  thin  mobile  lips,  the  tumbled  brown  hair,  the  certain  day  when  I  had  heard  ma.ss  in  Our 
foundation  of  the  future  Reform.ition,  the  edi-  1  careless  gale  aud  dress,  as  they  remain  stamped  Lady's  Church,  which  is  the  fairest,  the  most 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  which  he  had  |  on  the  canvas  of  Holbein,  picture  the  inner  soul  gorgeous  and  curious  church  of  building  in  all 
been  engaged  at  Cambridge  and  whose  produc-  i  of  the  man,  his  vivacity,  his  restless,  all-de-  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  also  most  frequented 
tion  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  encourage-  ,  vouring  intellect,  his  keen  and  even  reckless  wit,  of  people,  and  service  being  over  I  was  ready  to 
nient  and  assistance  he  received  from  English  the  kindly,  half-sad  humor  that  drew  its  strange  go  home  to  my  lodgings,  I  chanced  to  espy 
scholars.  In  itself  the  book  was  a  bold  defiance  '  veil  of  laughter  and  tears  over  the  deep,  tender  my  friend  Peter  Gillies  talking  with  a  certain 
of  theological  tradition.  It  set  aside  the  Latin  j  reverence  of  the  soul  within.  In  a  higher,  be-  j  stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with  a 
version  of  the  Vulgate  which  had  secured  uni-  '  cause  in  a  sweeter  aud  more  lovable  form  than  j  black,  sun-burnt  face,  a  large  beard,  and  a  cloke 
versal  acceptance  in  the  Church.  Its  method  i  Colet,  More  is  the  representative  of  the  religious  cast  triml}'  about  his  shoulders,  whom  by  his 
cf  interpretation  was  based,  not  on  received  |  tendency  of  the  New  Learning  in  England.  !  favor  and  apparel  forthwith  I  judged  to  be  a 
dogmas,  but  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  j  The  young  law-student  who  laughed  at  the  mariner."  The  sailor  turned  out  to  have  been 
Its  real  end  was  the  end  at  which  Colet  had  j  superstition  and  asceticism  of  the  monks  of  his  ;  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  those 
aimed  in  his  Oxford  lectures.  Erasmus  desired  day  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  skin,  and  j  voyages  to  the  New  World  "that  be  now  in 
to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Church,  j  schooled  himself  by  penances  for  the  cell  he  de-  print  and  abroad  in'every  man's  hand,"  and  on 
to  recall  men  from  the  teaching  of  Christian  ,  sired  among  the  Carthusians.  It  was  character-  I  More's  invitation  he  accompanied  him  to  his 
theologians  to  the  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  j  istic  of  the  man  that  among  all  the  gay,  profli-  1  Louse,  and  "there  in  my  garden  upon  a  bunch 
(Christianity.  The  whole  value  of  the  Gospels  |  gate  scholars  of  the  Italian  Renascence  he  chose  I  covered  with  green  turves  we  sate  dow  n,  talk- 
to  him  lay  in  the  vividness  with  which  they  j  as  the  object  of  his  admiration  the  disciple  of  j  ing  together"  of  the  man's  marvelous  advent- 
brought  home  to  their  readers  ihe  personal  im-  j  Savonarola,  Pico  di  Mirandola.  Free-thinker  urcs,  his  desertion  in  America  by  Vespucci,  his 
pression  of  Christ  himself.  "Were  we  to  |  as  the  bigots  who  listened  to  his  daring  specula-  wanderings  over  the  country  under  the  equi- 
have  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  |  tions  termed  him,  his  eye  would  brighten  aud  noctial  line,  and  at  last  of  his  stay  in  the  Eling- 
pot   have   so   intimate   a  knowledge   as   they  ,  his  tongue  falter  as  he  spoke  with  friends  of    dom  of  "  Nowhere. " 

give  us  of  Christ,  speaking,  healing,  dying,  ris-  heaven  and  the  after-life.  When  he  took  office,  It  was  the  story  of  "  Nowhere,"  or  Utopia, 
jne  again,  as  it  were  in  our  very  presence."  |  it  was  with  the  open  stipulation  "first  to  look  which  More  began  in  1515  to  embody  in  the 
AH    the    superstitions    of    mediaeval  worship    to  God,  and  after  God  to  the  King."  |  wonderful  book  which  reveals  to  us  the  heart 

faded  away  in  the  light  of  this  personal  «or- i  In  his  outer  bearing  indeed  there  was  nothing  of  the  New  Learning.  As  yet  the  movement 
ship  of  Christ.  "If  the  footprints  of  Christ  |  of  the  monk  or  recluse.  The  brightness  and  had  been  one  of  scholars  and  divines.  Its  plans 
are  shown  us  in  any  place,  we  kneel  down  i  freedom  of  the  New  Learning  seemed  incarnate  ;  of  reform  had  been  almost  exclusively  intellect- 
and  adore  them.  Why  do  we  not  rather  ■  in  the  youne  scholar  with  bis  gay  talk,  his  win-  ual  and  religious.  But  in  More  the  same  free 
venerate  the  living  and  breathing  picture  of  someness  of  manner,  his  reckless  epigrams,  his  play  of  thought  which  had  shaken  off  the  old 
Jiim  in  these  books?  We  deck  statues  of  :  passionate  love  of  music,  his  omnivorous  read-  forms  of  education  and  faith  turned  to  question 
•wood  and  stone  with  gold  and  gems  for  j  ing,  his  paradoxical  speculations,  his  gibes  at ;  the  old  forms  of  society  aud  politics.  From  a 
the  love  of  Christ.  Yet  they  only  profess  to  monks,  his  school-boy  fervor  of  liberty.  But  |  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christian 
represent  to  us  the  outer  form  of  his  body,  events  were  soon  to  prove  that  beneath  this  j  teaching  had  produced  social  injustice,  religious 
while  these  books  present  us  with  a  living  pict-  i  sunny  nature  lay  a  stern  inflexibility  of  con-  !  intolerance,  and  political  tyranny  the  humorist 
nre  of  his  holy  mind."  In  the  same  way  the  ,  scientious  resolve.  The  Florentine  scholars  '  philosopher  turned  to  a  "Nowhere"  in  which 
actual  teaching  of  Christ  was  made  to  super-  j  penned  declamations  against  tyrants  while  they  the  mere  efforts  of  natural  human  virtue  real- 
gede  the  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  older  eccle  i  covered  with  their  flatteries  the  tyranny  of  the  ized  those  ends  of  securitj',  equality,  brother- 
siastical  teaching.  "  As  though  Christ  taught  j  house  of  Medici.  More  no  sooner  entered  hood,  and  freedom  for  which  the  very  iustilu- 
such  subtleties,"  burst  out  Erasmus;  "  subtle- j  Parliament  in  1504  than  his  ready  argument  tion  of  society  seemed  to  have  been  framed.  It 
ties  that  can  scarcely  be  understood  even  by  a  !  and  keen  sense  of  justice  led  to  the  rejection  of  is  as  he  wanders  through  this  dreamland  of  the 
few  theologians— or  as  though  the  strength  of  :  the  demand  for  a  heavy  subsidy.  "  A  beard-  new  reason  that  More  touches  the  great  prob- 
the  Christian  religion  consisted  in  man's  igno-  |  less  boy,"  said  the  courtiers, — and  More  was  lems  which  were  fast  opening  before  the  mod- 
rance  of  iti  It  may  be  the  safer  course,"  he  ,  only  twenty-six, — "has  disappointed  the  King's  em  world,  problems  of  labor,  of  crime,  of  cen- 
^oes  on  with  characteristic  irony,  "to  conceal  !  purpose;"  and  during  the  rest  of  Henry  the  science,  of  government.  Merely  to  have  seen 
the  state  mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desired  Seventh's  reign  the  young  lawyer  found  it  and  to  have  examined  questions  such  as  these 
his  mysteries  to  be  spread  abroad  as  openly  as  I  prudent  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  But  the  would  prove  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  but 
was  possible."  In  the  diffusion,  in  the  univer-  j  withdrawal  had  little  effect  on  his  buoyant  ac-  its  far-reaching  originality  is  shown  in  thesolu- 
sal  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  i  tivity.  He  rose  at  once  into  repute  at  the  bar.  tions  which  he  proposes.  Amidst  much  that  is 
foundation  of  a  reformed  Christianity  had  still,  j  He  wrote  his  "Life  of  Edward  the  Fifth,"  the  the  pure  play  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  much  that 
he  urged,  to  be  laid.  With  the  tacit  approval  first  work  in  which  what  we  may  call  modern  is  mere  recollection  of  the  dreams  of  by-gone 
of  the  Primate  of  a  Church  which  from  the  j  English  prose  appears  written  with  purity  and  dreamers,  we  find  again  and  again  the  most 
time  of  WyclifE  had  held  the  translation  and  I  clearness  of  style  and  a  freedom  either  from   important  social  and  political  discoveries  of 
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later  times  anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Thomas 
3Iore. 

In  some  points,  such  as  his  treatment  of  the 
question  of  Labor,  he  still  remains  far  in  ad- 
vance of  current  opinion.  The  whole  system 
of  society  around  him  seemed  to  him  "  nolhin^ 
hut  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor." 
Its  economic  legislation  from  the  Statute  of 
Laborers  to  the  statutes  by  wliich  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1515  strove  to  fix  a  standard  of  wages 
was  simpiv  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  conspir- 
acy by  process  of  law.  "The  rich  are  e%'er 
striving  lo  pare  away  sometliing  furtlicr  from 
the  daily  wages  of  the  poor  by  private  fraud  and 
even  by  public  law,  so  that  the  wrong  already 
existing  (for  it  is  a  wrong  that  those  from  whom 
the  State  derives  most  benefit  should  receive 
least  reward)  is  made  yet  greater  by  means  of 
the  law  of  the  State."  '  "  The  rich  devise  every 
means  by  which  they  may  in  tlie  first  place  se- 
cure to  themsi-lves  what  the}'  have  amassed  by 
wrong,  and  then  take  to  their  own  use  and 
profit  at  the  lowest  possible  price  the  work  and 
labor  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  de- 
cide on  adopting  these  devices  in  the  name  of 
the  public,  then  they  become  law."  The  result 
was  the  wretched  existence  to  which  the  labor 
class  was  doomed,  "  a  life  so  wretched  that  even 
a  beast's  life  seems  enviable."  No  such  cry  of 
pit)'  for  the  poor,  of  protest  against  the  S3-stem 
of  agrarian  and  manufacturing  tyranny  which 
found  its  expression  in  tlie  Statute  book  had 
been  heard  since  the  days  of  Piers  Ploughman. 
But  from  Christendom  "More  turns  with  a  smile 
to  "Nowhere."  In  "Nowhere"  the  aim  of 
legislation  is  to  secure  the  welfare,  social,  in- 
dustrial, intellectual,  religious,  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  of  the  labor-class  as  the  true 
b.isisof  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  The  end 
of  its  labor-laws  was  simply  the  welfare  of  the 
laborer.  Goods  were  possessed  indeed  in  com- 
mon, but  work  was  compulsory  with  all.  The 
period  of  toil  was  shortened  to  the  nine  hours 
demanded  by  modern  artisans,  and  the  object 
of  this  curtailment  was  the  intellect  ual  improve- 
ment of  the  worker.  "In  the  institution  of 
the  weal  public  this  end  is  only  and  cUiefly  pre- 
tended and  minded  that  what  time  mav  possibly 
be  spared  from  the  necessary  occupations  and 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  all  lliat  the  citi- 
zens should  withdraw  from  bodily  service  to  the 
free  liberty  of  the  mind  and  garnishing  of  the 
same.  For  herein  they  conceive  the  felicitj'  of 
this  life  to  consist."  A.  public  system  of  edu- 
cation enabled  the  Utopians  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  leisure.  While  in  England  half  tiie  pop- 
ulation could  read  no  English,  every  child  was 
well  taught  in  "  Nowhere."  The  physical  as- 
pects of  society  were  cared  for  as  attentively  as 
its  moral.  The  houses  of  Utopia  "in  the' be- 
ginning were  very  low  and  like  homely  cottages 
or  poor  shepherd  huts  made  at  all  adventures  of 
every  rude  piece  of  timber  tliat  came  first  to 
hand,  with  mud  walls  and  ridged  roofs  thatched 
over  with  straw."  The  picture  was  really  that 
of  the  common  English  townof  More's  day,  the 
home  of  squalor  and  pestilence.  In  Utopia 
however  they  had  at  last  come  to  realize  the 
connection  between  public  morality  and  the 
health  which  springs  from  light,  air,  comfort, 
and  cleanliness.  "  The  streets  were  twenty  feet 
broad;  the  houses  backed  b}'  spacious  gardens, 
and  curiously  builded  after  a  gorgeous  and  gal 
lant  sort,  with  their  stories  one  after  another. 
The  outsides  of  the  walls  be  made  either  of  hard 
flint,  or  of  plaster,  or  else  of  brick;  and  the 
inner  sides  be  well  strengthened  by  timber  work. 
The  roofs  be  plain  and  flat,  covered  over  with 
plaster,  so  tempered  that  no  fire  can  hurt  or  per- 
ish it,  and  withstanding  the  violence  of  llie 
•weather  better  than  lead.  They  keep  the  wind 
out  of  their  windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there 
much  used,  and  sometimes  also  with  fine  linen 
cloth  dipped  in  oil  or  amber,  and  that  for  two 
commodities,  for  by  this  means  more  light 
Cometh  in  and  the  wind  is  better  kept  out." 

The  same  foresight  which  appears  in  More's 
treatement  of  the  questions  of  Labor  and  the 
Public  Health  is  yet  more  apparent  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  of  Crime.  He  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  punishment  was  less  effect- 
ive in  suppressing  it  than  prevention.  "  If  you 
jillow  your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their  mor- 
als to  be  corrupted  from  childhood,  and  then 
wlien  they  are  men  punish  them  for  the  very 
crimes  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  child- 
hood— what  is  this  but  to  make  thieves  and  then 
to  punish  tliem?"  He  was  the  first  lo  plead  for 
proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the 
crime,  and  to  point  out  the  folly  of  the  cruel 
penalties  of  his  day.     "  Simple  theft  is  not  bo 


great  an  offense  as  to  be  punished  with  death." 
If  a  thief  and  a  murderer  are  sure  of  the  same 
penalty.  More  shows  that  the  law  is  simply 
tempting  the  thief  to  secure  his  theft  by  mur- 
der. "  While  we  go  about  to  make  thieves 
afraid,  we  are  really  provoking  them  to  kill  good 
men."  The  end  of  all  punishment  he  declares 
to  be  reformation,  "  nothing  else  but  the  de- 
struction of  vice  and  the  saving  of  men."  He 
advises  "  so  using- and  ordering  criminals  that 
they  cannot  choose  but  be  good;  and  what  harm 
soever  they  did  before,  the  residue  of  their  lives 
to  make  amends  for  the  same."  Above  all  he 
urges  that  to  be  remedial  punishment  must  be 
wrought  out  by  labor  and  hope,  so  that  "  none 
is  hopeless  or  in  despair  to  recover  again  his 
former  state  of  freedom  by  giving  good  tokens 
and  likelihood  of  himself  that  be  will  ever  after 
that  live  a  true  and  honest  man."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  great  principles  More 
lays  down  he  anticipated  every  one  of  the  im- 
provements in  our  criminal  sj'stera  which  have 
distinguished  the  last  hundred  years. 

Histreatmentof  the  religious  question  was 
even  more  in  advance  of  bis  age.  If  the  houses 
of  Utopia  were  sirangelj'  in  contrast  with  the 
halls  of  England,  where  the  bones  from  every 
dinner  lay  rotting  in  the  dirty  straw  which 
strewed  the  floor,  where  the  smoke  curled 
about  the  rafters,  and  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  unglazed  windows;  if  its  penal  legislation 
had  little  likeness  to  the  gallows  which  stood 
out  so  frequently  against  our  English  sky;  the 
religion  of  "Nowhere"  was  in  yet  stronger 
conflict  with  the  faith  of  Christendom.  It 
rested  simply  on  nature  and  reason.  It  held 
that  God's  design  was  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  that  the  ascetic  rejection  of  human  delights, 
save  for  the  common  good,  was  tbanklessness 
to  the  Giver.  Christianity  indeed  had  already 
reached  Utopia,  but  it  had  few  priests;  reli>;ion 
found  its  center  rather  in  tlie  family  than  in  the 
congregation;  and  each  household  confessed  its 
faults  to  its  own  natural  bead.  A  j'et  stranger 
characteristic  was  seen  in  the  peaceable  way  in 
which  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  older  relig- 
ions. More  than  a  century  before  W'illiam  of 
Orange  More  discerned  and  proclaimed  the 
great  principle  of  religious  toleration.  la 
"  Nowhere  "  it  was  lawful  to  every  man  to  be 
of  what  religion  he  would.  Even  the  disbe- 
lievers in  a  Divine  Being  or  in  the  immortality 
of  man,  who  by  a  single  exception  to  its  perfect 
religious  indifference  were  excluded  from 
public  office,  were  excluded,  not  on  tbe  ground 
of  their  religious  belief,  but  because  tbeir  opin- 
ions were  deemed  to  be  degrading  to  mankind 
and  therefore  to  incapacitate  those  who  held 
them  from  governing  in  a  noble  temper.  But 
they  were  subject  to  no  punishment,  because 
the  people  of  Utopia  were  "  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  in  a  man's  power  to  believe  what  he  li.st." 
The  religion  wliicb  a  man  held  he  might  propa- 
gate by  argument,  though  not  by  violence  or 
insult  to  the  religion  of  others.  But  while  each 
sect  performed  its  riles  in  private,  all  assembled 
for  public  worship  in  a  spacious  temple,  where 
the  vast  throng,  clad  in  white,  and  grouped 
round  a  priest  clothed  in  fair  raiment  wrouglit 
marvelously  out  of  birds'  plumage,  joined  in 
hj'mns  and  piayers  so  framed  as  to  be  accept- 
able lo  all.  The  importance  of  this  public  de- 
votion lay  in  the  evidence  it  afforded  that 
liberty  of  conscience  could  be  combined  with 
religious  unity. 

But  even  more  important  than  More's  defense 
of  religious  freedom  was  his  firm  maintenance 
of  political  liberty  against  the  monarchy.  Steadj"- 
and  irresistible  as  was  the  growth  of  the  royal 
power,  it  was  far  from  seeming  to  the  keenest 
political  thinker  of  that  day  so  natural  and  in- 
evitable a  development  of  our  history  as  it  seems 
to  some  writers  in  our  own.  In  political  hints 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Utopia 
More  notes  with  a  bilter  irony  the  advance  of 
the  new  despotism.  It  was  only  in  "Nowhere  " 
that  a  sovereign  was  "  removable  on  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  enslave  his  people."  In  England 
the  work  of  slavery  was  being  quietly  wrought, 
bints  the  great  lawyer,  throug'li  the  law.  "  There 
will  never  be  wanting  some  pretense  for  decid- 
ing in  the  king's  favor:  as  that  equity  is  on  his 
side,  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or  some 
forced  interpretation  of  it:  or  if  (none  of  these, 
that  the  royal  prerogative  ought  with  consci- 
entious judges  to  outweigh  all  other  considera- 
tions." We  are  startled  at  the  precision  with 
which  More  describes  the  processes  by  which 
the  law  courts  were  to  lend"  themselves  to  the 
advance  of  tyranny  till  their  crowning  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  ship-money.     But  behind 


these  judicial  expedients  lay  great  principles  of 
absolutism,  which  partly  from  the  example  of 
foreign  monarchies,  partly  from  the  sense  of 
social  and  political  insecurity,  and  yet  more 
from  the  isolated  position  of  the  Crown,  were 
gradually  winning  their  way  in  public  opinion. 
"These  notions" — More  goes  boldly  on  in 
words  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  within 
the  precincts  of  Henry's  court  and  beneath  the 
eye  of  Wolsey — "  these  notions  are  fostered  by 
the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  how- 
ever much  he  may  wish  to  do  it;  that  not  only 
the  property  but  the  persons  of  his  subjects  are 
his  own;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  no 
more  than  the  king's  goodness  thinks  fit  not 
to  tahe  from  him."  It  is  only  in  the  light  of 
tills  emphatic  protest  against  the  king-worship 
wliich  was  soon  to  override  libcity  and  law 
that  we  can  understand  More's  later  career. 
Stead}'  to  the  last  in  his  loyally  to  Parliaments, 
as  stead}'  in  his  resistance  to  mere  personal  rule, 
it  was  with  a  smile  as  fearless  as  the  smile  with 
which  he  penned  the  half-jesting  words  of  his 
Utopia  that  he  sealed  them  with  his  blood  on 
Tower  Hill. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

WOLSSY. 

1514—1529. 

"There  are  many  things  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nowhere  that  I  rather  wish  than 
hope  to  see  embodied  in  our  own."  It  w.as 
wilh  these  words  of  characteristic  irony  that 
More  closed  the  first  work  which  embodied  the 
dreams  of  the  New  Learning.  Destined  as  they 
were  to  fulfillment  in  the  course  of  ages,  its 
scliemes  of  social,  religious,  and  political  re- 
form broke  in  fact  helplessly  against  the  temper 
of  the  time.  At  the  moment  when  More  was 
pleading  the  cause  of  justice  between  rich  and 
poor  social  discontent  was  being  fanned  by  new 
exa,ctions  and  sterner  laws  into  a  fiercer  flame. 
While  he  was  advocating  toleration  and  Chris- 
tian comprehension  Christendom  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  religious  strife  which  was  to  render 
it  forever  in  pieces.  While  he  aimed  sarcasm 
after  sarcasm  at  king-worship  the  new  despot- 
ism of  the  Monarchy  was  being  organized  into  a 
vast  and  all-embracing  system  by  the  genius  of 
Thomas  Wolsey.  Wolsey  wasj  the  sou  of  a 
wealthy  townsman  of  Ipswich,  whose  ability 
had  raised  him  into  notice  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  reign,  and  who  had  been  taken  by 
Bishop  Fox  into  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The 
activity  which  he  showed  in  organizing  and 
equipping  the  royal  army  for  the  campaign  of 
1513  won  for  him  a  foremost  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  young  King 
lavished  dignities  on  him  with  a  profusion  that 
marked  the  completeness  of  bis  trust.  From 
the  post  of  royal  almoner  he  was  advanced  in 

1513  to  the  see  of  Tournay.     At  the  opening  of 

1514  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln;  at  its  close 
he  was  translated  to  the  archbishoprick  of  York. 
In  1515  Henry  procured  from  Kome  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  office  of  cardinal  and  raised  him  to 
the  post  of  chancellor.  So  quick  a  rise  stirred 
envy  in  the  men  about  him;  and  his  rivals  noted 
bitterly  the  songs,  the  dances,  and  carousals 
which  had  won,  as  they  believed,  the  favor  of 
the  king.  But  sensuous  and  worldly  as  was 
Wolsey's  temper,  his  powers  lifted  him  high 
above  the  level  of  a  court  favorite.  His  noble 
bearing,  his  varied  ability,  bis  enormous  capac- 
ity for  toil,  the  natural  breadth  and  grandeur 
of  his  mind,  marked  him  naturally  out  as  the 
minister  of  a  king  who  showed  througliout  his 
reign  a  keen  eye  for  greatness  in  the  men  about 
him. 

Wolsey's  mind  was  European  rather  than  En- 
glish; it  dwelt  little  on  home  affairs  but  turned 
almost  exclusively  to  the  general  politics  of  the 
European  powers  and  of  England  as  one  of 
them.  Whatever  might  be  Henry's  disappoint- 
ment in  the  issue  of  his  French  campaigns  the 
young  King  might  dwell  with  justifiable  pride 
on  the  general  result  of  his  foreign  policy.  If 
his  direct  gains  from  the  Holy  League  had  been 
little,  he  had  at  any  rate  won  security  on  the 
side  of  France.  The  loss  of  Navarre  and  of 
the  Milanese  left  Lewis  a  far  less  dangerous 
neighbor  than  he  had  seemed  at  Henry's  ac- 
cession, while  the  appearance  of  the  Swiss  sol- 
diery during  the  war  of  the  League  destroyed 
the  military  supremacy  which  France  had  en- 
joyed frorn  the  days  of  Charles  the  Eighth. 
But  if  the  war  bad  freed  England  from  the  fear 
or  French  pressure  Wolsey  was  as  resolute  to 
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free  her  from  the  dictation  of  Ferdinand,  and 
this  the  resentment  of  Henry  at  his  unscrupu- 
lous desertion  enabled  him  to  bring  about. 
Crippled  as  she  was,  France  was  no  longer  for- 
midable as  a  foe;  and  her  alliance  would  not 
only  break  the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  over 
Enclisb  policy  but  secure  Henry  on  bis  north- 
ern~  border.  Her  husband's  death  at  Flodden 
and  the  infancv  of  thrir  son  raised  Margaret 
Tudor  to  the  Scotch  regency,  and  seemed  to 
promise  Henry  a  hold  on  his  troublesome  neigh- 
bors. But  her  marriage  a  j'ear  later  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  Archibald  Douglas,  soon  left 
the  Regent  powerless  among  the  factions  of 
•warring  nobles.  She  appealed  to  her  brother 
for  aid,  while  her  opponents  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  son  of  the  Albany  who 
had  been  driven  to  France  in  1484  and  heir 
to  the  crown  after  the  infant  king,  to  re- 
turn and  talie  the  regency.  Albany  held 
broad  lands  in  France;  he  had  won  fame  as  a 
French  general;  and  Scotland  in  his  hands 
•would  be  simply  a  means  of  French  attack.  A 
French  Alliance  not  only  freed  Henry  from  de- 
pendence ou  Ferdinand,  but  would  meet  this 
danger  from  the  north;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1514  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  French 
King  and  ratified  by  his  marriage  with  Henry's 
youngest  sister,  Mary  Tudor. 

The  treaty  was  hardly  signed  when  the  death 
of  Lewis  in  January  1515  undid  this  marriage 
and  placed  his  young  cousin,  Francis  the  First, 
upon  the  throne.  But  the  old  kind's  death 
brought  no  change  of  policy.  Francis  at  once 
prepared  to  renew  the  war  in  Italy,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  needed  the  friendship  of  his  two 
neighbors  in  the  west  and  the  north,  Henry  and 
the  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  the  young  Charles 
of  Austria.  Both  were  willing  to  give  their 
friendship.  Charles,  jealous  of  Maximilian's 
desire  to  bring  him  into  tutelage,  looked  to  a 
French  alliance  as  a  security  against  the  pressure 
of  the  Emperor,  while  Henry  and  Wolsuy  were 
eager  to  dispatch  Francis  on  a  campaign  across 
the  Alps,  which  would  at  any  rate  while  it  lasted 
remove  all  fear  of  an  attack  on  England.  A  yet 
stronger  ground  in  the  minds  of  both  Charles 
and  Henry  for  facilitating  the  French  King's 
march  was  their  secret  belief  that  his  invasion 
of  the  Milanese  would  bring  the  young  king  to 
inevitable  ruin,  for  the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  were  leagued  with  every  Italian  state 
against  Francis,  and  a  Swiss  army  prepared  to 
dispute  with  liim  the  possession  of  the  Milanese. 
Charles  therefore  betrothed  himself  to  the 
French  King's  sister,  and  Henry  concluded  a 
fresh  treaty  with  him  in  the  spring  of  1515. 
But  the  dreams  of  both  rulers  were' roughly 
broken.  Francis  succeeded  both  in  crossing 
the  Alps  and  in  beating  the  Swiss  army.  His 
•victory  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  age,  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  at  once  gave  him  the 
Milanese  and  laid  the  rest  of  Italy  at  his  feet. 
The  work  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  undone,  and 
the  dominion  which  England  had  dreaded  in  the 
bands  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  restored  in  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Neither  the  King  nor  the  Cardinal  could 
hide  their  chagrin  when  the  French  minister 
announced  hia  master's  victory,  but  it  was  no 
time  for  an  open  breach.  All  Wolsey  could  do 
was  to  set  himself  secretly  to  hamper  the  French 
King's  work.  English  gold  hindered  any  recon- 
ciliation between  France  and  the  Swiss,  and  en- 
abled Maximilian  to  lead  a  joint  army  of  Swiss 
and  Imperial  soldiers  in  the  following  year  over 
the  Alps. 

But  the  campaign  broke  down.  At  this 
juncture  indeed  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in 
January  1516  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
European  politics.  It  at  once  opened  to  Charles 
of  Austria  his  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  heritage. 
The  presence  of  the  young  King  was  urgently 
called  for  by  the  troubles  that  followed  in 
Castile,  and  Charles  saw  that  peace  was  needed 
for  the  gathering  into  his  hands  of  realms  so 
•widely  scattered  as  his  own.  Maximilian  too 
was  ready  to  set  aside  all  other  aims  to  secure 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  house.  After  an  in- 
active campaign  therefore  the  Emperor  nego- 
tiated secretly  with  France,  and  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  with  Charles  concluded  with  Francis  in 
August  1516  was  completed  in  March  1517  by 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  their  alliance  in 
the  Treaty  of  Cambray.  To  all  outer  seeming 
the  Treaty  of  Cambray  left  Francis  supreme  in 
the  west,  unequaled  in  military  repute,  a 
soldier  who  at  twenty  had  withstood  and 
broken  the  league  of  all  Europe  in  arms,  master 
of  the  Milanese,  and  through  his  alliances  with 
Venice,  Florence,  and  the  Pope  virtually  mas- 1 


ter  of  all  Italy  save  the  Neapolitan  realm.  On 
the  other  hand  the  treaty  left  England  exposed 
and  alone,  should  France  choose  this  moment 
for  attack.  Francis  was  well  aware  of  Wolsey's 
efforts  against  him,  and  the  state  of  Scotland 
offered  the  ready  means  of  bringing  about  a 
quarrel.  While  Henry,  anxious  as  he  was  to 
aid  his  sister,  was  fettered  by  the  fear  that  En- 
glish intervention  would  bring  French  interven- 
tion in  its  train  and  endanger  the  newly  con- 
cluded alliance,  Albany  succeeded  in  evading 
the  Englisli  cruisers  and  landing  in  the  May  of 
1515.  He  was  at  once  declared  Protector  of  the 
realm  by  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.  Mar- 
garet on  the  other  hand  was  driven  into  Stir- 
ling, and  after  a  short  siege  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  England.  The  influence  of  Albany 
and  the  French  party  whom  he  beaded  secured 
for  Francis  in  any  struggle  the  aid  of  Scotland. 
But  neither  Henry  nor  his  minister  really 
dreaded  danger  from  the  Treat}' of  Cambray; 
on  the  contrary  it  solved  all  their  difBculties. 
So  well  did  they  understand  the  aim  of  Charles 
in  concluding  it  that  they  gave  him  the  gold 
which  enabled  him  to  reach  Spain.  Master  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Naples  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Spanish  King  rose  into  a  check  on 
the  French  monarchy  such  as  the  policy  of 
Henry  or  Wolsey  had  never  been  able  to  con- 
struct before.  Instead  of  towering  over  Europe, 
Francis  found  himself  confronted  in  the  hour 
of  his  pride  by  a  rival  whom  he  was  never  to 
overcome;  while  England,  deserted  and  isolated 
as  she  seemed  for  the  moment,  was  eagerly 
sought  in  alliance  by  both  princes.  In  October 
1518  Francis  strove  to  bind  her  to  his  cause  by 
a  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  England  sold 
'Touruay  to  France  and  the  hand  of  fhe  French 
dauphin  was  promised  to  Henry's  daughter 
Mary,  now  a  child  of  two  years  old. 

At  the  close  of  1518  therefore  the  policy  of 
Wolsey  seemed  justified  by  success.  He  had 
found  England  a  power  of  the  second  order, 
overawed  byFranceand  dictated  to  bj'  Ferdinand 
of  Spain.  She  now  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
European  affairs,  a  state  whose  alliance  was  de- 
sired alike  by  French  King  and  Spanish  King, 
and  which  dealt  on  equal  terms  with  Pope  or 
Emperor.  In  European  cabinets  Wolsey  was 
regarded  as  hardly  less  a  power  to  be  concil- 
iated than  his  royal  master.  Both  Charles  and 
Francis  sought  his  friendship;  and  in  the  years 
which  followed  his  official  emoluments  were 
swelled  by  pensions  from  both  princes.  At 
home  the  King  loaded  him  with  new  proofs  of 
favor.  The  revenues  of  two  sees  whose  tenants 
were  foreigners  fell  into  his  hands;  he  held  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester  and  the  abbacy  of 
St.  Albans.  He  spent  this  vast  wealth  with 
princely  ostentation.  His  pomp  was  almost 
royal.  A  train  of  prelates  and  nobles  followed 
him  as  he  moved;  his  household  was  composed 
of  five  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  its 
chief  posts  were  occupied  by  knights  and  barons 
of  the  realm.  Two  of  the  houses  he  built,  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  York  House,  the  later  Whitehall, 
were  splendid  enough  to  serve  at  his  fall  as 
royal  palaces.  Nor  was  this  magnificence  a 
mere  show  cf  power.  The  whole  direction  of 
home  and  foreign  affairs  rested  with  Wolsey 
alone.  His  toil  was  ceaseless.  The  morning 
was  for  the  most  part  given  to  his  business  as 
chancellor  in  Westminster  Hall  and  at  the  Star- 
Chamber:  but  nightfall  still  found  him  laboring 
at  exchequer  business  or  home  administration, 
managing  Church  affairs,  unraveling  the  com- 
plexities of  Irish  misgovernment,  planning 
schools  and  colleges,  above  all  drawing  and 
studj'ing  dispatches  and  transacting  the  whole 
diplomatic  con  espondence  of  the  slate.  Greedy 
as  was  his  passion  for  toil,  Wolsey  felt  the 
pressure  of  this  enormous  mass  of  business,  and 
his  imperious  tones,  his  angry  outbursts  of  im- 
patience showed  him  to  be  overworked.  Even 
his  vigorous  frame  gave  way.  Still  a  strong 
and  handsome  man  in  1518  at  the  age  of 
forty  -  seven,  Wolsey  was  already  an  old 
man,  broken  by  disease,  when  he  fell  from 
power  at  fifty-five.  But  enormous  as  was 
the  mass  of  work  which  he  undertook,  it 
was  thoroughly  done.  His  administration  of 
the  royal  ,  treasury  was  rigidly  economical. 
The  numb'er  of  his  dispatches  is  hardly  less  re- 
markable than  the  care  he  bestowed  on  each. 
Even  More,  an  avowed  enemy,  owns  that  as 
Chancellor  he  surpassed  all  men's  expectations. 
The  court  of  Chancery  indeed  became  so 
crowded  through  the  character  for  the  expedi- 
tion and  justice  which  it  gained  under  his  rule 
that  subordinate  courts  had  to  be  created  for 
its  relief.  , 


But  not  even  with  this  concentration  of 
authority  in  a  single  band  was  Henry  content. 
At  the  close  of  1517  he  procured  from  the  Pope 
the  Cardinal's  appointment  as  Legate  a  latere 
in  the  realm.  Such  a  Legate  was  intrusted 
with  powers  almost  as  full  as  those  of  the  Pope 
himself;  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  every 
bishop  and  priest,  it  overrode  every  privilege 
or  exemption  of  abbey  or  cell,  while  his  court 
superseded  that  of  Rome  as  the  final  court  of 
ecclesiastical  appeal  for  the  realm.  Already 
wielding  the  full  powers  of  secular  justice  in 
his  capacity  of  Chancellor  and  of  president  of 
the  royal  Council,  Wolsey  wielded  the  full 
power  of  spiritual  justice  in  his  capacity  of 
Legate.  His  elevation  was  no  mere  freak  of 
royal  favor;  it  was  the  result  of  a  distinct  policy. 
The  moment  had  come  when  the  Monarchy  was 
to  gather  up  all  government  into  the  personal 
grasp  of  the  King.  The  checks  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  action  of  the  sovereign  by  the 
presence  of  great  prelates  and  lords  at  his 
council  were  practically  removed.  His  fellow 
■  councilors  learned  to  hold  their  peace  when  the 
haughty  minister  "clapped  his  rod  on  the 
'  board."  The  restraints  of  public  justice  were 
!  equally  done  away.  Even  the  distant  check  of 
;  Rome  was  gone.  All  secular,  all  ecclesiastical 
I  power  was  summed  up  in  a  single  hand.  Ilr. 
[  was  this  concentration  of  authority  in  Wolsey 
which  accustomed  England  to  a  system  of  per- 
sonal government  under  Henry  and  his  suc- 
cessors. It  was  the  Cardinal's  long  tenure  of 
the  whole  Papal  authority  within  the  realm, 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  appeals  to 
Rome,  that  led  men  to  acquiesce  at  a  later  time 
in  Henry's  own  claim  of  religious  supremacy. 
For  proud  as  was  Wolsey's  bearing  and  high 
as  were  his  natural  powers  he  stood  before 
!  England  as  the  mere  creature  of  the  King. 
Greatness,  wealth,  authority  he  held,  and  owned 
he  held,  simply  at  the  royal  will.  In  raising 
his  low-born  favorite  to  the  head  of  church  and 
state  Henry  was  gathering  all  religious  as  well 
as  all  civil  authority  into  his  personal  grasp. 
I  The  nation  which  trembled  before  Wolsey 
j  learned  to  tremble  before  the  master  who  could 
destroy  Wolsey  with  a  breath. 
j  The  rise  of  Charles  of  Austria  gave  a  new 
I  turn  to  Wolsey's  policy.  Till  now  France  had 
been  a  pressing  danger,  and  the  political  scheme 
both  of  Henry  and  his  minister  lay  in  organiz- 
ing leagues  to  check  her  greatness  or  in  divert- 
ing her  activity  to  the  fields  of  Lombardy. 
But  from  the  moment  of  Ferdinand's  death 
this  power  of  Francis  was  balanced  by  the 
power  of  Charles.  Possessor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Frauche  Comte,  of  Spain,  Charles 
already  pressed  France  on  its  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  borders  when  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  in  the  spring  of  1519 
added  to  his  dominions  the  heritage  of  the 
House  of  Austria  in  Swabia  and  on  the  Danube. 
It  did  yet  more  for  him  in  opening  to  him  the 
Empire.  The  intrigues  of  Maximilian  had  se- 
cured for  Charles  promises  of  support  from  a 
majority  of  the  Electors,  and  though  Francis 
redoubled  his  efforts  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
sent  an  envoy  to  push  his  own  succesiNion  the 
cry  of  Germany  for  a  German  head  carried  all 
before  it.  In  June  1519  Charles  was  elected 
Emperor;  and  France  saw  herself  girt  in  on 
I  overy  side  by  a  power  whose  greed  was  even 
greater  than  her  own.  For,  boy  of  nineteen  as 
he  was,  Charles  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
rule  meant  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
world;  and  France,  thrown  suddenly  on  the 
defensive,  nerved  herself  for  the  coming  strug- 
gle. Both  needed  the  gold  and  friendship  of 
England.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  Henry's 
treachery  in  the  Imperial  election,  where  the 
English  sovereign  had  promised  Francis  his 
support,  the  French  King  clune  to  the  alliance 
which  Wolsey  in  his  uncertainly  as  to  the  act- 
ual drift  of  Charles  had  concluded  in  1518,  and 
pressed  for  an  intc-view  with  Henry  himself. 
But  the  need  of  France  had  woke  dreams  of 
more  than  mere  safety  or  a  balanced  neutrality 
in  Wolsey  and  his  master.  The  time  seemed 
come  at  last  for  a  bolder  game.  The  claim  on 
the  French  crown  had  never  been  waived;  the 
dream  of  recovering  at  least  Guienne  and  Nor- 
mandy still  lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  English 
statesmen;  and  the  subtle,  unscrupulous  youth 
who  was  now  planning  his  blow  for  the  mas- 
ter}' of  the  world  knew  well  how  to  seize  upon 
dreams  such  as  these.  Nor  was  Wolsey  forgot- 
ten. If  Henry  coveted  France,  his  minister 
coveted  no  le.'^s  a  prize  than  the  Papacy;  and 
the  young  Emperor  wa.s  lavish  of  promises  of 
support  in  any  coming  election.     The  result  of 
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his  seductions  was  quickly  seen.  "Wliile  Henry  extension  of  the  practice  which  Edward  the 
deferred  the  interview  witli  Francis  till  the  Fourth  had  invented  of  raising  money  hy 
BUmmer  of  1520,  Cbarles  had  already  planned  a  [  forced  loans  or  "  Benevolences,"  to  lie  repaid 
meeting  with  his  uncle  in  the  opening  of  the  from  the  first  subsidy  of  a  coming  Parliament, 
■year.  Large  sums  were  assessed  upon  every  county. 

What  importance  Charles  attached  to  this  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  exacted  from 
-meeting  was  seen  in  his  leaving  Spain  ablaze  London,  and  its  wealthier  citizens  were  sum- 
•wilh  revolt  behind  him  to  keep  his  engagement.  |  moned  before  the  Cardinal  and  required  to  give 
IHe  landed  at  Dover  in  the  end  of  May,  and  '  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  estates.  Com- 
Sing  and  Emperor  rode  alone  to  Canterbury,  missioners  were  sent  into  each  shire  for  the 
but  of  the  promises  or  pledges  which  passed  we  purposes  of  assessment,  and  precepts  were  is- 
knowlittlesavefrom  the  after  course  of  English  sued  on  their  information,  requiring  in  some 
politics.  Nothing  could  have  differed  more  cases  supplies  of  soldiers,  in  others  a  tenth  of  a 
vividly  from  this  simple  ride  than  the  interview  man's  income,  for  the  King's  service.  So  poor, 
■with  Francis  which  followed  in  June.  A  camp  however,  was  the  return  that  tlie  Earl  of  Sur- 
of  three  hundred  white  tents  surrounded  a  faery  rey,  who  was  sent  as  general  to  Calais,  could 
palace  with  gilded  posterns  and  brightly  colored  muster  only  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand  men; 
oriels  which  rose  like  a  dream  from  tfie  barren  and  while  Charles  succeeded  in  driving  the 
plain  of  Guisnes,  its  walls  hung  with  tapestry,  !  French  from  Milan,  the  English  campaign 
its  roof  embossed  with  roses,  its  golden  fount-  j  dwindled  into  a  mere  raid  upon  Picard}',  from 
ain  spouting  wine  over  the  greensward.  But  which  the  army  fell  back,  broken  with  want 
all  this  pomp  and  splendor,  the  chivalrous  em-  |  and  disease, 


braces  and  tourneys  of  the  Kings,  the  gorgeous 
entry  of  Wolsey  in  his  crimson  robe  on  a  mule 
trapped  with  gold,  the  fresh  treaty  which  ratified 
the  alliance,  hardly  veiled  the  new  English 
purpose.  A  second  interview  between  Charles 
and  his  uncle  as  he  returned  from  the  meeting 
with  Francis  ended  in  a  secret  confederacy  of 
the  two  sovereigns  and  the  promise  of  the  Em- 
peror to  marry  his  cousin,  Henry's  one  child, 
Mary  Tudor.     With  her  hand  passed  the  her- 


The  Cardinal  was  driven  to  call  the  Estates 
together  in  April  1523;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  showed  how  little  the  new  policy  of 
the  Monarchy  had  as  yet  done  to  change  the 
temper  of  the  nation  or  to  break  its  loyalty  to 
the  tradition  of  constitutional  freedom.  Wolsey 
needed  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  proposed  to  raise  it  by  a  property 
tax  of  twenty  per  cent.  Such  a  demand  was 
unprecedented,  but  the  Cardinal  counted  on  his 


itage  of  the  English  Crown.  Henry  had  now  j  presence  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  made 
ceased  to  hope  for  a  son  from  Catharine,  and  |  the  demand  in  person.  He  was  received  with 
Mary  was  his  destined  successor.  Her  right  to  |  obstinate  silence.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  called 
the  throne  was  asserted  by  a  deed  which  proved  on  member  after  member  to  answer;  and  his 
how  utterly  the  baronage  now  lay  at  the  mercy  '  appeal  to  More,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the 
of  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  stood  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  met  by 
first  in  blood  as  in  power  among  the  English  the  Speaker's  falling  on  his  knees  and  represent- 
nobles;  he  was  the  descendant  of  Edward  the  ing  liis  powerlessness  to  reply  till  he  had  re- 
Third's  youngest  son,  and  if  Mary's  succession  ceived  instructions  from  the  House  Itself.  The 
•were  denied  he  stood  heir  to  the  throne.  His  effort  to  overawe  the  Commons  had  in  fact 
hopes  had  been  fanned  by  prophets  and  astrol-  .failed,  and  Wolsej'  was  forced  to  retire.  He 
ogers,  and  wild  words  told  his  purpose  to  seize  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  an  angry  debate 
the  Crown  on  Henry's  death  in  defiance  of  began,  and  the  Cardinal  returned  to  answer  the 
every  opponent.  But  word  and  act  had  for  two  objections  which  were  raised  to  the  subsidy, 
years  been  watched  by  the  King;  and  in  1531  But  the  Commons  again  foiled  the  minister's 
the  Duke  was  arrested,  condemned  as  a  traitor  attempt  to  influence  their  deliberations  by  re- 
by  his  peers,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  !  fusing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his  presence. 
His  blood  was  a  pledge  of  Henry's  sincerity  .The  struggle  continued  for  a  fortnight;  and 
which  Charles  could  not  mistake.  Francis  on  though  successful  in  procuring  a  grant  the  court 
the  other  hand  had  never  for  a  moment  been  '  party  were  forced  to  conlent  themselves  with 
deceived  by  the  profuse  assurances  of  friend  ;  less  than  half  of  Wolsey's  original  demand, 
ship  which  the  King  and  Wolsey  lavished  on  The  Church  displayed  as  independent  a  spirit. 
him.  A  revolt  of  the  Spanish  towns  offered  a  ;  Wolsey's  aim  of  breaking  down  constitutional 
favorable  opportunity  for  an  attack  on  his  rival,  i  traditions  was  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
and  a  French  army  passed  over  the  Pyrenees  mons,  by  his  setting  aside  the  old  assembly  of 
into  Navarra  while  Francis  himself  prepared  to  [  the  provincial  convocations,  and  as  Legate  sum- 
invade  the  Netherlands.  Both  princes  appealed  '.  moning  the  clergy  to  meet  in  a  national  synod. 
for  aid  under  their  separate  treaties  to  Henry;  :  But  the  clergy  held  as  stubbornly  to  constitu- 
and  the  English  sovereign,  whom  the  quick  tional  usage  as  the  laity,  and  the  Cardinal  was 
stroke  of  the  French  had  taken  by  surprise,  j  forced  to  lay  his  demand  before  them  in  their 
could  only  gain  time  by  a  feigned  mediation  in  j  separate  convocations.  Even  here  however  the 
which  Wolsey  visited  both  Emperor  and  King.  |  enormous  grant  he  asked  was  disputed  for  four 
But  at  the  close  of  the  year  England  was  at  months,  and  tlie  matter  had  at  last  to  be  settled 
last  ready  for  action,  and  Wolsey's  solemn  '  by  a  compromise, 
decision  that  Francis  was  the  aggressor  was  j     It  was  plain  that  England  was  far  from  hav 


followed  in  November  by  a  secret  league  which 
was  concluded  at  Calais  between  thePope,  the 
Emperor,  and  Henry. 

The  conquest  of  the  Milanese  by  the  imperial 
generals  turned  at  this  moment  the  balance  of 
the  war,  and  as  the  struggle  went  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Venice  and  the  lesser  Italian  republics, 


ing  sunk  to  a  slavish  submission  to  the  mon- 
archy. But  galled  as  Wolsey  was  by  the  resist- 
ance, his  mind  was  too  full  of  vast  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest  to  turn  to  any  resolute  conflict 
with  opposition  at  home.  The  treason  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  stirred  a  new  hope  of  con- 
quering France.     Bourbon   was  Constable  of 


of  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Ferdinand  of  j  France,  the  highest  of  the  French  nobles  both 
Austria,  to  whom  Charles  had  ceded  his  share  !  from  his  blood  and  the  almost  independent 
m  the  hereditary  duchy  of  their  house,  to  the  :  power  he  wielded  in  his  own  duchy  and  in 
alliance  for  tlie  recovery  of  Italy  from  the  !  Provence.  But  a  legal  process  by  which  Fran- 
French  threatened  ruin  to  the  cause  of  Francis.  I  cis  sought  to  recall  his  vast  possessions  to  the 
In  real  power,  however,  the  two  combatants  domain  of  the  crown  threatened  him  with  ruin- 
were  still  fairly  matched.  If  she  stood  alone,  |  and  driven  to  secret  revolt,  he  pledged  himself 
France  was  rich  and  compact,  while  her  oppo-  l  to  rise  against  the  Kimr  on  the  appearance  of 
nenis  were  scattered,  distracted  by  warring  ]  the  allied  armies  in  the  heart  of  the  realm.  His 
aims,  and  all  equally  poor.  The  wealth  which  j  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  so  confident 
had  given  Henry  his  weight  in  the  counsels  of  were  the  conspirators  of  success  that  they  at 
burope  at  the  opening  of  his  reign  had  been  [  once  settled  the  division  of  their  spoil  To 
exhausted  by  his  earlier  wars,  and  Wolsey's  j  Henry  his  hopes  seemed  at  last  near  their  reali- 
economy  had  done  nothing  more  than  tide  the  ]  zation;  and  while  Burgundy  fell  naturally  to 
crown  through  the  past  years  of  peace.  But  i  Charles,  his  ally  claimed  what  remained  of 
now  that  Henry  liad  promised  to  raise  forty  France  and  the  French  crown.  The  departure 
thousand  men  for  the  coming  campaign  the  |  of  Francis  with  his  army  for  Italy  was  to  be 
ordinary  resources  of  the  treasury  were  utterly  :  the  signal  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  a 
insufficient.  With  the  instinct  of  despotism  joint  army  of  English  and  Imperialists  advanc- 
Wolsey  shrank  from  reviving  the  tradition  of  ing  to  Bourbon's  aid  from  the  north  while  a 
the  Parliament.  Though  Henry  had  thrice  force  of  Spaniards  and  Germans  marched  to  the 
called  the  Houses  together  to  supply  the  ex-  same  point  from  the  south.  As  the  French 
penses  of  his  earlier  struggle  with  France  his  '  troops  moved  to  the  Alps  a  German  force  pene- 
minister  .had  governed  through  seven  years  of  trated  in  August  into  Lorraine,  an  English  ar-  ' 
peace  without  once  assembling  them.  War  my  disembarked  at  Calais,  and  a  body  of  Span- ' 
made  a  Parliament  inevitable,  but  for  awhile  iards  descended  from  the  Pyrenees.  But  at  the  | 
wolsey  strove  to  delay  its  summons  by  a  wide  :  moment  of  its  realization  the  discovery  of  the  ' 


plot  and  an  order  for  his  arrest  foiled  Bourbon's 
designs;  and  his  precipitate  flight  threw  these 
skillful  plans  into  confusion.  Francis  remained 
in  his  realm.  Though  the  army  which  he  sent 
over  the  Alps  was  driven  back  from  the  walls 
of  Milan  it  still  held  to  Piedmont,  while  the  al- 
lied force  in  northern  France  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  advanced  to  the 
Oise  only  to  find  itself  unsupported  and  to  fall 
hastily  back,  and  the  slow  advance  of  the  Span- 
iards frustrated  the  campaign  in  Guienue.  In 
Scotland  alone  a  gleam  of  success  lighted  on  the 
English  arms.  At  the  close  of  the  former  war 
Albany  had  withdrawn  to  France  and  Margaret 
regained  her  power;  but  a  quarrel  both  with  her 
husband  and  the  English  King  brought  the 
Queen-mother  herself  to  invite  the  Duke  to  re- 
turn. On  the  outbrea'K  of  the  new  struggle 
with  Francis  Henry  at  once  insisted  on  his 
withdrawal,  and  though  Albany  marched  on 
England  with  a  large  and  well-equipped  army, 
the  threats  of  the  English  commander  so 
wrought  on  him  that  he  engaged  to  disband  it 
and  fled  over  sea.  Henry  and  his  sister  drew 
together  again ;  and  Margaret  announced  that 
her  son,  James  the  Fifth,  who  had  now  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  assumed  the  government  as 
King,  while  Lord  Surrey  advanced  across  the 
border  to  support  her  against  the  French  party 
among  the  nobles.  But  the  presence  of  an  En- 
glish army  roused|the  whole  people  to  arms.  Al- 
bany was  recalled;  and  Surrey  saw  himself 
forced  to  retreat  while  the  Duke  with  sixty 
thousand  men  crossed  the  border  and  formed 
the  siege  of  Wark.  But  again  his  cowardice 
ruined  all.  No  sooner  did  Surrey,  now  heavily 
reinforced,  advance  to  offer  battle  than  Albany 
fell  back  to  Lauder.  Laj'ing  down  the  regency 
he  set  sail  for  France,  and  the  resumption  of 
her  power  by  Margaret  relieved  England  from 
its  dread  of  a  Scotch  attack. 

Baflied  as  he  had  been,  Henry  still  clung  to 
his  schemes  of  a  French  crown;  and  the  defeat 
of  the  French  army  in  Lombardy  in  1524,  the 
evacuation  of  Italy,  and  the  advance  of  the  Im- 
perialist troops  into  France  itself  revived  his 
hopes  of  success.  Unable  to  set  an  army  on 
foot  in  Picardy,  he  furnished  the  Emperor  with 
supplies  which  enabled  his  troops  to  enter  the 
south.  But  the  selfish  policy  of  Charles  was  at 
once  shown  by  the  siege  of  Marseilles.  While 
Henry  had  gained  nolhing  from  the  alliance 
Cbarles  had  gained  the  Milanese,  and  he  was 
now  preparing  by  the  conquest  of  Provence  and 
the  Mediterranean  coast  to  link  his  possessions 
in  Italy  with  his  possessions  in  Spain.  Such  a 
project  was  more  practical  and  statesmanlike 
than  the  visions  of  a  conquest  of  France;  but 
It  was  not  to  further  the  Emperor's  greatness 
that  England  had  wasted  money  and  men. 
Henry  felt  that  he  was  tricked  as  he  had  beea 
tricked  in  1523.  Then  as  now  it  was  clearly 
the  aim  of  Charles  to  humble  Francis,  but  not 
to  transfer  the  French  crown  to  his  English  ally. 
Nor  was  the  resentment  of  Wol.:ey  at  the  Em- 
peror's treachery  less  than  that  of  the  King.  At 
the  death  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  as  at  the  death  of 
his  successor,  Charles  had  fulfilled  his  pledge  to 
the  Cardinal  by  directing  his  party  in  tlie  Sacred 
College  to  support  his  choice.  But  secret  direc- 
tions counteracted  the  open  ones,  and  Wolsey 
had  seen  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor,  Adrian  the 
Sixth,  and  his  partisan,  Clement  the  Seventh, 
successively  raised  to  the  papal  chair.  The 
eyes  of  both  King  and  minister  were  at  last 
opened,  and  Henry  drew  cautiously  from  his 
ally,  suspending  further  payments  to  Bourbon's 
army,  and  opening  secret  negotiations  with 
France.  But  the  face  of  affairs  was  changed 
anew  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Marseilles, 
the  ruin  and  retreat  of  the  Imperialist  forces, 
and  the  sudden  advance  of  Francis  with  a  new 
army  over  the  Alps.  Though  Milan  was  saved 
from  his  grasp,  the  Imperial  troops  were  sur- 
rounded and  besieged  in  Pavia.  For  three 
months  they  held  stubbornly  out,  but  famine  at 
last  forced  them  to  a  desperate  resolve;  and  in 
February  1525,  at  a  moment  when  the  French 
army  was  weakened  by  the  dispatch  of  forces 
to  Southern  Italy,  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Im- 
perialists ended  in  a  crushing  victory.  The 
French  were  utterly  routed  and  Francis  himself 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. The  ruin  as  it  seemed  of  France  roused 
into  fresh  life  the  hopes  of  the  English  King. 
Again  drawing  closely  to  Charles  he  offered  to 
join  the  Emperor  in  an  invasion  of  France  with 
forty  thousand  men,  to  head  his  own  forces, 
and  to  furnish  heavy  subsidies  for  the  cost  of 
the  war.  Should  the  allies  be  successful  and 
Henry  be  crowned  King  of  France,  he  pledged 
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himself  to  cede  to  Bourbon  Daupbiny  and  his  ,  for  the  lordship  of  the  world,  Germany  had  was  to  attack  the  very  base  of  the  New  Learn- 
duchy,  to  surrender  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  ^  been  shaken  by  the  outburst  of  the  Reforma-  ing;  and  his  attack  on  it  called  the  foremost  of 
Lantruedoo  lo  the  Emperor,  and  to  give  Charles  tion.  "  That  Luther  has  a  fine  genius!"  laughed  its  teachers  to  tlie  field.  But  Erasmus  no  soon- 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Mary,  and  with  it  the  j  Leo  the  Teeth  when  he  heard  iu  1517  that  a  '  er  advanced  to  its  defense  than  Luther  declared 
heritage  of  two  crowns  which  would  in  the  end  German  Professor  had  nailed  some  Propositions  man  to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original  sin  and 
make  him  master  of  the  world.  denouuciug  the  abuse  of  Indulgences,  or  of  the    incapable  through  any  efforts  of   his  own  of 

Though  such  a  project  seemed  hardly  per-  j  Papal  power  to  remit  certain  penalties  attached  discovering  truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodness 
haps  as  possible  to  Wolsey  as  to  bis  master  it  to  the  commission  of  sins,  against  the  doors  of  ,  Such  a  doctrine  not  only  annihilated  the  piety 
served  to  test  the  sincerity  of  Charles  in  his  ad-  ,  a  church  at  Wittemberg.  But  the  "  Quarrel  of  and  wisdom  of  the  classic  past,  from  which  the 
hesion  to  the  alliance.  But  whether  they  were  j  Friars,"  as  the  controversy  was  termed  con-  New  Learning  had  drawn  its  larger  views  of 
in  earnest  or  no  iu  proposing  it,  King  and  '.  temptuously  at  Rome,  soon  took  larger  propor-  life  aud  of  the  world;  it  trampled  in  the  dust 
minister  had  alike  to  face  the  difliculty  of  an  ^  tions.  If  at"  the  outset  Luther  flung  himself  reason  itself,  the  very  instrument  by  which 
empty  treasury.  Money  was  agam  needed  for  j  "  prostrate  at  the  feet"  of  the  Papacy  and  More  and  Erasmus  hoped  to  regeneilte  both 
action,  but  to  obtain  a  new  grant  from  parlia-  ^  owned  its  voice  as  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  sen-  knowledge  and  religion.  To  More  especially 
ment  was  impossible,  nor  was  Wolsey  eager  to  ,  teuce  of  Leo  no  sooner  confirmed  the  doctrine  wiih  his  keener  perception  of  its  future  efl'ect' 
meet  fresh  rebuffs  from  the  spirit  of  the  Com-  j  of  Indulgences  than  their  opponent  appealed  to  this  sudden  revival  of  a  purely  theological  and 
mons  or  the  clergy.  He  was  driven  once  more  ^  a  future  Council  of  the  Cliurch.  In  1520  the  dogmatic  spirit,  severino-  Christendom  into 
to  the  system  of  Benevolences.  In  every  i  rupture  was  complete.  A  Papal  Bull  formally  warring  camps  and  ruining  all  hopes  of  union 
county  a  tenth  was  demanded  from  the  laity  coudemued  the  errors  of  the  Reformer,  and  and  tolerance,  was  especially  hateful  The 
aud  a  fourth  from  the  clergy  by  the  royal  com-  Luther  publicly  consigned  the  Bull  to  the  j  temper  which 'hitherto  had  seemed'so  "  endear- 
missioners.  But  the  demand  was  met  by  a  i  flames.  A  second  coiidemuatiou  expelled  him  [  ing,  gentle,  and  happy,"  suddenly  gave  way 
general  resislence.  The  political  instinct  of  the  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  aud  the  ban  of  i  His  reply  to  Luther's  attack  upon  the  King 
nation  discerned  as  of  old  that  in  the  question  ,  the  Empire  was  soou  added  to  that  of  the  Pap-  sank  to  the  level  of  the  work  it  answered-  ana 
of  self-ta.\ation  was  involved  that  of  the  very  ^  acy.  Charles  the  Fifth  had  bought  Leo's  al-  though  that  of  Bishop  Fisher  was  calmer  and 
existence  of  freedom.  The  clergy  put  them-  |  liauce  with  himself  and  England  by  a  promise  more  argumentative  the  divorce  of  the  New 
selves  in  the  forefront  of  the  opposition,  and  of  repressing  the  new  heresy;  and  its  author  Learning  from  the  Reformation  seemed  com- 
preached    from    every   pulpit   that    the   com-    was  called  to  appear  before  him  in  a  Diet  at    plete. 

mission  was  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  |  Worms.  "Here  staud  I;  I  can  none  other,"  But  if  the  world  of  scholars  and  thinkers 
realm  and  that  the  Kiug  could  take  no  man's  ,  Luther  replied  to  the  young  Emperor  as  he  ,  stood  aloof  from  the  new  movement  it  found  a 
goods  but  by  process  of  law.  Archbishop  j  pressed  him  to  recant;  and  from  a  hidiug-place 
Warham.  who  was  pressing  the  demand  iu  in  the  Thuringian  forest  where  he  was  sheltered 
Kent,  was  forced  to  write  to  the  court  that  j  after  his  condemnation  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
"there  was  sore  grudging  and  murmuring  ,  he  denounced  not  merely,  as  at  first,  the  abuses 
among  the  people."  '"If  men  should  give  ,  of  the  Papacy,  but  the  Papacy  itself.  The  her- 
their  goods  by  a  commission,"  said  the  Kentish  i  esies  of  Wyclif  were  revived;  the  infallibility, 
squires,  "  then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Sea,  the  truth  of 
of  France,  and  England  should  be  bond,  not  ^  its  doctrines,  the  efficacy  of  its  worship,  were 
free."     So  stirred  was  the  nation  that  Wolsey  ,  denied   and   scoffed  at  in   vigorous  pamphlets 

bent  to  the  storm   aud  offered  to  rely  on  the  ,  which    issued   from  his  retreat   aud  were  dis-  ^ 

voluntary  loans  of  each  subject.  But  the  statute  ,  persed  throughout  the  world  by  the  new  print-  I  ful  as  was  the  life  of  LoUardry  the  prosecutions 

of  Richard   the  Third  which  declared  all  ex-  j  iug-press.     Germany  welcomed  them  with  en-    whose  records  lie  scattered   over  the  bishops' 

action  of  Benevolences  illegal  was  recalled  to    thusiasm.     Its  old   resentment  against  the  op-    registers    failed   wholly   to    kill    it.     We    see 

memory;  the  demand  was  evaded  by  Loudon,  j  pression  of  Rome,  the  moral  revolt  in  its  more    groups   meeting  here  and   there   to   read    "  ia 

and   the  Commissioners  j\-ere   driven   out    of  ,  religious  minds  against  the  secularity  and  cor-  .      .       -   . 

Kent.     A  revolt  actually  broke  out  among  the  ,  ruption  of  the  Church,  the  disgust  of  the  New 

weavers   of   Suffolk;   the  men   of   Cambridge  ,  Learning  at  the  superstition  which  the  Papacy 

banded  for  resislence;  the  Norw  ich  clothiers,  |  now  formally  protected,  combined  to  secure  for 

though  they  yielded  at  first,  soon  threatened  to  |  Luther  a  widespread  popularity  and  the  protec- 

rise.     "Who  is  j'our  captain?''  the  Duke  of  ,  tion  of  the  northern  princes  of  the  Empire. 

Norfolk   asked    the   crowd.      "  Ilis    name  is  |     In  England  his  protest  seemed  at  first  to  find 


warmer  welcome  in  the  larger  world  where 
men  are  stirred  rather  by  emotion  than  by 
thought.  There  was  an  England  of  which  even 
More  and  Colet  knew  little  in  which  Luther's 
words  kindled  a  fire  that  was  never  to  die.  As 
a  great  social  and  political  movement  Lollardry 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  little  remained  of  the 
directly  religious  impulse  given  by  Wyclif  be- 
youd  a  vague  restlessness  aud  discontent  with 
the  system  of  the  Church.     But  weak  and  fit- 


reat  book  of  heresy  all  one  night  certain 
chapters  of  the  Evangelists  in  English,"  while 
transcripts  of  Wyclif's  tracts  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  smoldering  embers  needed 
but  a  breath  to  fan  them  into  flame,  and  the 
breath  came  from  William  Tyudale.  Born 
among  the  Cotswolds    when  Bosworth  Field 


Poverty,"  was  the'  answer,    "for  he  aud  his  ,  no  echo.     The  King  himself  was  both  on  po-  i  gave  England  to  the  Tudors,  Tyudale  passed 


cousin  Necessity  have  brought  us  to  this  doing."  ,  lilical  and  religious  grounds  firm  on  the  Papal 
There  was  in  fact  a  general  strike  of  the  em-  side.  England  and  Rome  were  drawn  to  a 
ployers.  Clothmakers  discharged  their  work-  ,  close  alliauce  by  the  identity  of  their  political 
ers,  farmers  put  away  their  servants.  "  They  ,  position.  Each  was  hard  pressed  between  the 
say  the  King  asketh  so  much  that  they  be  not  ,  same  great  powers;  Rome  had  to  hold  its  own 
able  to  do  as  they  have  done  before  this  time."    between  the  masters  of  southern  and  the  mas- 


Such  a  peasant  insurrection  as  was  raging  in 
Germany  was  only  prevented  by  the  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  the  royal  demand. 
The  check  was  too  rough  a  one  not  to  rouse 


ters  of  northern  Italy,  as  England  had  to  hold 
her  own  between  the  rulers  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  From  the  outset  of  his  reign  to 
the  actual  break  with  Clement  the  Seventh  the 


both  Wolsey  and  the  King.  Henry  was  wroth  |  policy  of  Henry  is  always  at  one  with  that  of 
at  the  need  of  giving  way  before  rebels,  and  j  the  Papacy.  Nor  were  the  king's  religious 
yet  more  wroth  at  the  blow  which  the  strife  tendencies  hostile  to  it.  He  was  a  trained  theo- 
had  dealt  to  the  popularity  on  which  he  set  so  |  logian  and  proud  of  his  theological  knowledge, 
great  a  store.  Wolsey  was  more  keenly  hurt  i  but  to  the  end  his  convictions  remained  firmly 
by  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes  for  a  decisive  on  the  side  of  the  doctrines  which  Luther  de- 
campaign.  Without  money  it  was  impossible  ;  nied.  In  1521  therefore  he  entered  the  lists 
to  take  advantage  of  the  prostration  of  France  against  Luther  with  an  "  Assertion  of  the  Seven 
or  bring  the  Emperor  to  any  serious  effort  for  Sacraments  "  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
its  subjection  and  partition.  But  Charles  had  '  Leo  with  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 
no  purpose  in  any  case  of  playing  the  English  j  The  insolent  abuse  of  the  Reformer's  answer 
game,  or  of  carrying  out  the  pledges  by  which  |  called  More  and  Fisher  into  the  field.  The  in- 
he  had  lured  England  into  war.  He  concluded  ,  fluence  of  the  New  Learning  was  now  strong  at 
an  armistice  with  his  prisoner,  and  used  Wol-  the  English  Court.  Colet  and  Grocyn  were 
sey's  French  negotiations  in  the  previous  year  among  its  foremost  preachers;  Liuacre  was 
as  a  ground  for  evading  fulfillment  of  his  stipu-  |  Henry's  physician;  More  was  a  privy  councilor; 
latious.  The  alliance  was,  iu  fact,  at  an  end;  j  Pace  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State;  Tun- 
and  the  schemes  of  winning  anew  "  our  inher-  stall  was  Master  of  the  Rolls.  And  as  yet  the 
itance  of  France,"  had  ended  in  utter  failure.  |  New  Learning,  though  scared  by  Luther's  in- 
So  sharp  a  blow  could  hardly  fail  to  shake  i  temperate  language,  had  steadily  backed  him 
Wolsey's  power.  The  popular  clamor  against  |  in  his  struggle.  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him  with 
him  on  the  score  of  the  Benevolences  found  ,  the  Emperor.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  attacked  the 
echoes  at  court;  and  it  was  only  by  a  dexterous  friars  in  satires  and  invectives  as  violent  as  his 
gift  to  Henry  of  his  newly-built  palace  at  ;  own.  But  the  temper  of  the  Renascence  was 
Hampton  Court  that  Wolsey  again  won  his  old  ,  even  more  antagonistic  to  the  temper  of  Luther 
influence  over  the  King.  Buried,  indeed,  as  i  than  that  of  Rome  itself.  From  the  golden 
both  Henry  and  his  minister  were  in  schemes  of  dream  of  a  new  age  wrought  peaceably  and 
distant  ambition,  the  sudden  and  general  resist-  i  purely  by  the  slow  progress  of  intelligence,  the 
ance  of  England  woke  them  to  an  uneasy  con-  growth  of  letters,  the  development  of  human 
sciousness  that  their  dream  of  uncontrolled  i  virtue,  the  Reformer  of  Wittemberg  turned 
authority  was  yet  to  find  hindrances  in  the  ,  away  with  horror.  He  had  little  or  no  sym- 
temper  of  the  people  they  ruled.  And  at  this  ,  pathy  with  the  new  culture.  He  despised 
moment  a  new  and  irresistible  power  began  to  reason  as  heartily  as  any  Papal  dogmatist  could 
quicken  the  national  love  of  freedom  and  law;  i  despise  it.  He  hated  the  very  thought  of  tol- 
It  was  the  influence  of  religion  which  was  des-  ,  eration  or  comprehension.  He  had  been  driven 
tined  to  ruin  the  fabric  of  the  Monarchy;  and  ,  by  a  moral  and  intellectual  compulsion  to  de- 
Ihe  year  which  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Crown  iu  ,  clare  the  Roman  system  a  false  one,  but  it  was 
its  exaction  of  Benevolences  saw  the  translation  ^  only  to  replace  it  by  another  system  of  doctrine 
of  the  English  Bible.  |  just  as  elaborate,   and  claiming  precisely  the 

While  Charles  and  Francis  were  struggling .  same  infallibility.    To  degrade  human  nature 


from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  to  feel  the  full  im- 
pulse given  by  the  appearance  there  of  the 
New  'Testament  of  Erasmus.  From  that  mo- 
ment one  thought  was  at  his  heart.  He  "  per- 
ceived by  experience  how  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth 
except  the  scripture  were  plainly  laid  before 
their  eyes  in  their  mother-tongue."  "If  God 
spare  my  life,"  he  said  to  a  learned  controver- 
sialist, "  ere  many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy 
that  driveth  the  plow  shall  know  more  of  the 
scripture  than  thou  dost."  But  he  was  a  man 
of  forty  before  his  dream  became  fact.  Drawn 
from  his  retirement  in  Glouce-stershire  by  the 
news  of  Luther's  protest  at  Wittemberg,  he 
found  shelter  for  a  year  with  a  London  Alder- 
man; Humfrey  Monmouth.  "He  studied 
most  part  of  the  day  at  his  book  "  said  his  host 
afterwards,  "and  would  eat  but  sodden  meat 
by  his  good  will  and  drink  but  small  single 
beer."  The  book  at  which  he  studied  was  the 
Bible.  But  it  was  soon  needful  lo  quit  Eng- 
land if  his  purpose  was  to  hold.  "  I  under- 
stood at  the  last  not  only  that  there  was  no 
room  in  my  lord  of  London's  palace  to  trans- 
late the  New  Testament,  but  also  that  there 
was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England."  From 
Hamburg,  where  he  took  refuge  in  1534,  he 
probably  soon  found  his  way  to  the  little  town 
which  had  suddenly  become  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Reformation.  Students  of  all  nations  were 
flocking  there  with  an  enthusiasm  which  re- 
sem.bled  that  of  the  Crusades.  "  As  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  town,"  a  contemporary  tells  us, 
"they  returned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped 
hands,  for  from  AVitteraberg,  as  heretofore  from 
Jerusalem,  the  liglit  of  Evangelical  truth  had 
spread  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth." 

Such  a  visit  could  only  fire  Tyndale  to  faco 
the  "  poverty,  exile,  bitter  absence  from  friends, 
hunger  and  thirst  and  cold,  great  dangers,  and 
innumerable  other  hard  and  sharp  fightings," 
which  the  work  he  had  set  himself  was  to  bring 
with  it.  In  1535  his  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  and  means  were  furnished 
by  English  merchants  for  printing  it  at  KOln. 
But  Tyndale  had  soon  to  fly  with  his  sheets  to 
Worms,  a  city  whose  Lutheran  tendencies  made 
it  a  safer  refuge,  and  it  was  from  Worms  that 
six  thousand  copies  of  the   New   Testament 
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•were  sent  in  1526  to  English  shores.  The  King 
■was  lieenly  opposed  to  a  booli  which  he  looked 
on  as  made  "at  the  solicitation  and  instance  of 
Luther;"  and  even  the  men' of  the  New  Learn- 
ing from  whom  it  might  have  hoped  for  wel- 
come were  estranged  from  it  by  its  Lutheran 
origin.  We  can  only  fairly  judge  their  action 
by  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  the  time.  What 
Warham  and  More  saw  over  sea  might  well 
have  turned  them  from  a  movement  which 
seemed  breaking  down  the  very  foundations  of 
religion  and  society.  Not  only  was  the  fabric 
of  tlie  Churcli  rent  asunder  and  the  center  of 
Christian  unity  denounced  as  "Babylon,"  but 
the  reform  itself  seemed  passing  into  anarchy. 
Luther  was  steadily  moving  onward  from  the 
denial  of  one  Catholic  dogma  to  that  of  another; 
and  what  Lutber  still  clung  to  his  followers 
■were  ready  to  fling  away.  Carlstadt  was  de- 
nouncing the  reformer  of  Wittemberg  as  fiercely 
as  Luther  himself  had  denounced  the  Pope,  and 
meanwhile  the  religious  e.xcitement  was  kin- 
dling wild  dreams  of  social  revolution,  and  men 
stood  aghast  at  t)ie  horrors  of  a  Peasant- AVar 
which  broke  out  in  Southern  Germany.  It  was 
not  therefore  as  a  mere  translation  of  the  Bible 
that  Tyndale's  work  reached  England.  It  came 
as  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  it 
bore  the  Lutlieran  stamp  it  its  version  of  eccle- 
siastical words.  "  Church  "  became  "  congre- 
gation," "  priest "  was  changed  into  "elder." 
It  came  too  in  company  with  Luther's  bitter 
invectives  and  reprints  of  the  tracts  of  Wyclif, 
which  the  German  traders  of  the  Steelyard 
were  importing  in  large  numbers.  We  can 
hardly  wonder  that  More  denounced  the  book 
as  heretical,  or  that  Warham  ordered  it  to  be 
given  up  by  all  who  possessed  it. 

Wolsey  took  little  heed  of  religious  matters, 
but  his  policy  was  one  of  political  adhesion  to 
Rome,  and  he  presided  over  a  solemn  penance 
to  which  some  Steelyard  men  submitted  in  St. 
Pauls.  "  With  six-and-thirty  abbots,  mitered 
priors,  and  bishops,  and  he  in  his  whole  pomp 
mitered"  the  Cardinal  looked  on  while  "great 
baskets  full  of  books  .  .  .  were  commanded 
after  the  great  fire  was  made  before  the  Rood 
of  Northen,"  the  crucifix  by  the  great  north 
door  of  the  cathedral,  "  thus  to  be  burned,  and 
those  heretics  to  go  thrice  about  the  fire  and  to 
cast  in  their  fagots."  But  scenes  and  denuncia- 
tions such  as  these  were  vain  in  the  presence 
of  an  enthusiasm  which  grew  every  hour. 
"Englislimen,"saysascho]arof  the  time,  "  were 
so  eager  for  the  gospel  as  to  affirm  that  tjiey 
would  buy  a  New  Testament  even  if  they  had 
to  give  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money  for 
it."  Bibles  and  pamphlets  were  smuggled  over 
to  England  and  circulated  among  the  poorer 
and  trading  cla.sses  tUrougli  the  agency  of  an 
association  of  "  Christian  Brethren,"  consisting 
principally  of  London  tradesmen  and  citizens, 
but  whose  missionaries  spread  over  the  country 
at  large.  They  found  their  way  at  once  to  tlie 
Universities,  where  the  intellectual  impulse 
given  by  the  New  Learning  was  quickening  re- 
ligious speculation.  Cambridge  had  already 
won  a  name  for  heresy;  Barnes,  one  of  its  fore- 
most scholars,  had  to  carry  his  fagot  fiefore 
Wolsey  at  St.  Pauls;  two  other  Cambridge 
teachers,  Bilney  and  Latimer,  were  already 
known  as  "  Lutherans."  The  Cambridge  schol- 
ars whom  Wolsey  introduced  into  Cardinal  Col- 
lege, which  he  was  founding,  spread  the  con- 
tagion through  Oxford.  A  group  of  "  Breth- 
ren "  was  formed  in  Cardinal  College  for  the 
secret  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Epistles; 
and  this  soon  included  the  more  intelligent  and 
learned  scholars  of  the  University.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Clark,  the  center  of  this  group,  strove 
to  dissuade  fresh  members  from  joining  it  by 
warnings  of  the  impending  dangers.  "I  fell 
down  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,"  says  one  of 
them,  Anthony  Dalaber,  "and  with  tears  and 
siglis  besought  him  that  for  the  tender  mercy  of 
God  he  should  not  refuse  me,  saying  that  I 
trusted  verily  that  he  who  had  begun  this  on  me 
■would  not  forsake  me,  but  would  give  me  grace 
to  continue  therein  to  the  end.  When  he  heard 
me  say  so  he  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  me,  saying,  'The  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty grant  you  so  to  do,  and  from  henceforth 
ever  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will  take 
you  for  my  son  in  Christ.'" 

In  1528  the  excitement  which  followed  on  this 
rapid  diffusion  of  Tyndale's  works  forced  Wol- 
sey to  more  vigorous  action;  many  of  the  Ox- 
ford Brethren  were  thrown  into  prison  and  their 
books  seized.  But  m  spite  of  the  panic  of  the 
Protestants,  some  of  whom  fled  over  sea,  little 
severity  was  really  exercised.    Henry's  chief 


anxiety  indeed  was  lest  in  the  outburst  against 
heresy  the  interest  of  the  New  Learning  should 
suffer  harm.  This  was  remarkably  shown  in 
the  protection  he  extended  to  one  who  was  des- 
tined to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of  Colet  as  a 
popular  preacher.  Hugh  Latuner  was  the  son 
of  a  Leicestershire  yeoman,  whose  armor  the 
boy  had  buckled  on  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
days  ere  he  set  out  to  meet  the  Cornish  insurg- 
ents at  Blackheath  field.  Latimer  has  himself 
described  the  soldierly  training  ot  his  youth. 
"  My  father  was  delighted  to  teach  me  to  shoot 
with  the  bow.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw, 
how  to  lay  my  body  to  the  bow,  not  to  draw 
with  strength  of  arm  as  other  nations  do,  but 
■with  the  strength  of  the  body."  At  fourteen 
he  was  at  Cambridge,  flinging  himself  into  the 
New  Learning  ■whicli  was  winning  its  ■VN'ay 
there  with  a  zeal  that  at  last  told  on  his  phys- 
ical strength.  The  ardor  of  his  mental  efforts 
left  its  mark  on  him  in  ailments  and  enfeebled 
health  from  which,  vigorous  as  he  was,  his 
frame  never  wholly  freed  itself.  But  he  was 
destined  to  be  known,  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as 
a  preacher.  In  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit 
the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  man  shook  off  the 
pedantry  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  subtlety 
of  the  theologian.  He  had  little  turn  forspecu- 
lation,  and  in  the  religious  clianges  of  the  day 
we  find  him  constantly  lagging  behind  his 
brother  reformers.  But  he  had  the  moral 
earnestness  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  and  his  de- 
nunciations of  wrong  had  a  prophetic  direct- 
ness and  fire.  "  Have  pity  on  your  soul,"  he 
cried  to  Henry,  "and  think  that  the  day  is 
even  at  hand  when  you  shall  give  an  account 
of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been 
shed  by  your  sword."  His  irony  was  yet  more 
telling  than  his  invective.  "  I  would  ask  you 
a  strange  question,"  he  said  once  at  Paul's  Cross 
to  a  ring  of  Bishops,  "  who  is  the  most  dili- 
gent prelate  in  all  England,  that  pa.sseth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  of  his  office?  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  the  Devil!  of  all  the  pack  of  them  that  have 
cure,  the  Devil  shall  go  for  my  money;  for  he 
ordoreth  his  business.  Therefore,  you  unpreach- 
ing  prelates,  learn  of  the  Devi!  to  be  diligent  ia 
your  olBce.  If  you  will  not  learn  of  God,  for 
shame  learn  of  tlie  Devil."  But  Latimer  was  far 
from  limiting  himself  to  invective.  His  homely 
humor  breaks  in  with  story  and  apologue;  his 
earnestness  is  always  tempered  with  good 
sense;  his  plain  and  simple  style  quickens  with 
a  shrewd  mother-wit.  He  talks  to  his  hearers 
as  a  man  talks  to  his  friends,  telling  stories  such 
as  we  have  given  of  his  own  life  at  home,  or 
chatting  about  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
day  ■with  a  transparent  simplicity  and  truth 
that  raises  even  his  chat  into  grandeur.  His 
theme  is  always  the  actual  world  about  him, 
and  in  his  simple  lessons  of  loyalty,  of  indus- 
try, of  pity  for  the  poor,  he  touches  upon  al- 
most every  subject  from  the  plow  to  the  throne. 
No  such  preaching  had  been  heard  in  England 
before  his  day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his 
fame  grew  the  danger  of  persecution.  There 
were  moments  when,  bold  as  he  was,  Latimer's 
heart  failed  him.  "  If  1  had  not  trust  that  God 
will  help  me,"  he  wrote  once,  "  I  think  the 
ocean  sea  would  have  divided  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don and  me  by  this  day."  A  citation  for  heresy 
at  last  brought  the  danger  home.  "  I  intend," 
he  wrote  with  his  peculiar  medley  of  humor 
and  pathos,  "to  make  merry  with  my  parish- 
ioners this  Christmas,  for  all  the  sorrow,  lest 
perchance  I  may  never  return  to  them  again." 
But  he  •wa.s  saved  throughout  by  the  steady 
protection  of  the  Court.  Wolsey  upheld  him 
against  the  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely;  Henry 
made  him  his  own  chaplain;  and  the  King's 
interposition  at  this  critical  moment  forced 
Latimer's  judges  to  content  themselves  with  a 
few  vague  words  of  submission. 

What  really  sheltered  the  reforming  move- 
ment was  Wolsey's  indifference  to  all  but  polit- 
ical matters.  In  spite  of  the  foundation  of 
Cardinal  College  in  which  he  was  now  en- 
gaged, and  of  the  suppression  of  some  lesser 
monasteries  for  its  endowment,  the  men  of  the 
New  Learning  looked  on  him  as  really  devoid 
of  any  interest  in  the  revival  of  letters  or  in 
their  liopes  of  a  general  enlightenment.  He 
took  hardly  more  heed  of  the  new  Lutheran- 
ism.  His  mind  had  no  religious  turn,  and  the 
quarrel  of  faitlis  was  with  him  simply  one  fac- 
tor in  the  political  game  which  he  was  carrying 
on  and  which  at  this  moment  became  more 
complex  and  absorbing  than  ever.  The  victory 
of  Pavia  had  ruined  that  system  of  balance 
which  Henry  the  Seventh  and  in  his  earlier 
days  Henry  the  Eighth  had  striven  to  preserve. 


But  the  ruin  had  not  been  to  England's  profit, 
but  to  the  profit  of  its  ally.  While  the  Em- 
!  peror  stood  supreme  in  Europe  Henry  had  won 
nothing  from  the  v/ar,  and  it  was  plain  that 
Charles  meant  him  to  win  nothing.  He  set 
aside  all  projects  of  a  joint  invasion;  he  broke 
j  his  pledge  to  wed  Mary  Tudor  and  married  a 
princess  of  Portugal;  he  pressed  for  a  peace 
1  ■with  France  which  would  give  him  Burgundy. 
!  It  was  lime  for  Henry  and  his  minister  to  chauge 
'  their  course.  They  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
all  active  part  in  the  rivalry  of  the  two  powers. 
In  June,  1525,  a  treaty  was  secretly  concluded 
with  France.  But  Henry  remained  on  fair 
terms  with  the  Emperor;  and  though  England 
joined  the  Holy  League  for  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  from  the  Spaniards  which  was  formed 
between  France,  the  Pope,  and  the  lesser  Ital- 
ian states  on  the  release  of  Francis  in  the  Spring 
of  1526  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  he  at  once 
repudiated,  she  took  no  part  in  the  lingering 
war  which  went  on  across  the  Alps.  Charles 
was  too  prudent  to  resent  Henry's  alliance  with 
his  foes,  and  from  this  moment  the  country  re- 
mained virtually  at  peace.  No  longer  spurred 
by  the  interest  of  great  events,  the  King  ceased 
to  take  a  busy  part  in  foreign  politics,  and  gave 
himself  to  hunting  and  sport.  Among  the 
I  fairest  and  gayest  ladies  of  his  court  stood 
Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  sprung  of  a  merchant 
family  which  had  but  lately  risen  to  distinction 
through  two  great  marriages,  that  of  her  grand- 
father with  the  heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond, 
and  that  of  her  father.  Sir  Thomas  Bolej'n, 
with  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
probably  through  his  kiaship  with  the  Duke, 
who  was  now  Lord  Treasurer  and  high  in  the 
King's  confidence,  that  Boleyn  was  employed 
throughout  Henry's  reign  in  state  business,  and 
his  diplomatic  abilities  had  secured  his  appoint- 
I  ment  as  envoy  both  to  France  and  to  tlie  Em- 
peror. His  son,  George  Boleyn,  a  man  of 
culture  and  a  poet,  was  among  the  group  of 
young  courtiers  in  whose  society  Henry  took 
most  pleasure.  Anne  was  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter; born  in  1507,  she  ■was  still  but  a  girl  of 
sixteen  when  the  outbreak  of  war  drew  her 
from  a  stay  in  France  to  the  English  court. 
Her  beauty  was  small,  but  her  bright  eyes,  her 
flowing  hair,  her  gayety  and  wit,  soon  won  favor 
with  the  King,  and  only  a  month  after  her  re- 
turn in  1522  the  grant  of  honors  to  her  father 
marked  her  influence  over  Henry.  Fresh  gifts 
in  the  following  years  showed  that  the  favor 
continued;  but  in  1524  a  new  color  was  given 
to  this  intimacy  by  a  resolve  on  the  King's  part 
to  break  his  marriage  with  the  Queen.  Catha- 
rine had  now  reached  middle  age;  her  personal 
charms  had  dieparted.  The  death  of  every 
child  save  Mary  may  have  woke  scruples  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  a  marriage  on  which  a  curse 
seemed  to  rest;  the  need  of  a  male  heir  for  pub- 
lic security  may  have  deepened  this  impression. 
But  whatever  were  the  grounds  of  his  action 
we  find  Henry  from  this  moment  pressing  the 
Roman  see  to  grant  him  a  divorce. 

It  is  probable  that  the  matter  was  already 
mooted  in  1525,  a  year  which  saw  new  proof  of 
Anne's  influence  in  the  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  to  the  baronage  as  Lord  Rochford.  It 
is  certain  that  it  was  the  object  of  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  Pope  in  1526.  No  sovereign 
stood  higher  in  the  favor  of  Rome  than  Henry, 
whose  alliance  had  ever  been  ready  in  its  dis- 
tress and  who  was  even  now  prompt  with  aid 
in  money.  But  Clement's  consent  to  his  wish 
meant  a  break  with  the  Emperor.  Catharine's 
nephew;  and  the  exhaustion  of  France,  the 
weakness  of  the  league  in  which  the  lesser  Ital- 
ian states  strove  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  left 
the  Pope  at  the  Emperor's  mercy.  While  the 
English  envoy  -n-as  mooting  the  question  of  di- 
vorce in  1536  the  surprise  of  Rome  by  an  Im- 
perial force  brought  home  to  Clementhis  utter 
helplessness.  It  is  hard  to  discover  what  part 
Wolsey  had  as  yet  taken  in  the  matter  or 
whether  as  in  other  cases  Henry  had  till  now 
been  acting  alone,  though  the  Cardinal  himself 
tells  us  that  on  Catharine's  first  discovery  of 
the  intrigue  she  attributed  the  proposal  of  di- 
vorce to  "  my  procurement  and  setting  forth." 
But  from  this  point  his  intervention  is  clear. 
As  legate  he  took  cognizance  of  all  matrimoni- 
al causes,  and  in  May  1527  a  collusive  action 
was  brought  in  his  court  against  Henry  for  co- 
habiting with  his  brother's  wife.  The  King 
appeared  by  proctor;  but  the  suit  was  sudden- 
ly dropped.  Secret  as  were  the  proceedings, 
they  had  now  reached  Catharine's  ear;  and  as 
she  refused  to  admit  the  facts  on  which  Henry 
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rested  his  case  her  appeal  would  have  carried 
the  matter  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope  and 
Clement's  decision  could  hardly  be  a  favorable 
one. 

The  Pope  was  now  in  fact  a  prisoner  in  the 
Emperor's  hands.  At  the  very  moment  of 
the  suit  Rome  was  stormed  and  sacked  by 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  "If  tlie 
Pope's  holiness  fortune  either  to  be  slain  or 
taken,"  Wolsey  wrote  to  the  King  when  the 
news  of  this  event  reached  England,  "  it  shall 
not  a  little  hinder  your  Grace's  affairs."  But 
it  was  needful  for  the  Cardinal  to  find  some  ex- 
pedient to  carry  out  the  King's  will,  for  the 
group  around  Anne  were  using  her  skillfully  for 
their  purposes.  A  great  party  had  now  gath 
ered  to  her  support.  Her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  couuted 
on  her  rise  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil-board; the  brilliant  group  of  young  courtiers 
to  which  her  brother  belonged  saw  in  her  suc- 
cess their  own  elevation;  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk with  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  hoped  through 
her  means  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  stales- 
man  before  whom  they  trembled.  What  most 
served  their  plans  was  the  growth  of  Henry's 
passion.  "If  it  please  you,"  the  King  wrote 
at  this  time  to  Anne  Boleyn,  "  to  do  the  office 
of  a  true,  loyal  mistress,  and  give  yourself  body 
and  heart  to  me,  who  have  been  and  mean  to 
be  your  loyal  servant,  I  promise  you  cot  only 
the  name  but  that  I  shall  make  you  my  sole 
mistress,  remove  all  others  from  my  affection, 
and  serve  you  only."  What  stirred  Henry's 
wrath  most  was  Catharine's  "  stiff  and  obsti- 
nate "  refusal  to  bow  to  his  will.  Wolsey's  ad- 
vice that  "  your  Grace  should  handle  her  both 
gently  and  doulcely"  only  goaded  Henry's  im- 
patience. He  lent  an  ear  to  the  rivals  who 
charged  his  minister  with  slackness  in  the 
cause,  and  danger  drove  the  Caroinal  to  a 
bolder  and  yet  more  unscrupulous  device.  The 
entire  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  Emperor  was 
drawing  closer  the  French  alliance;  and  a  new 
treaty  had  been  concluded  in  April.  But  this 
had  hardly  been  signed  when  the  sack  of  Rome 
and  the  danger  of  the  Pope  called  for  bolder 
measures.  Wolsey  was  dispatched  on  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Francis  to  promise  an  English  sub- 
sidy on  the  dispatch  of  a  French  army  across 
the  Alps.  But  he  aimed  at  turning  the  Pope's 
situation  to  the  profit  of  the  divorce.  Clement 
•was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Au- 
gelo;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill 
freely  the  function  of  a  Pope,  Wolsey  proposed 
In  conjunction  with  Francis  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  Avignon  which 
should  exercise  the  papal  powers  till  Clement's 
liberation.  As  Wolsey  was  to  preside  over  this 
assembly,  it  would  be  easy  to  win  from  it  a  fa- 
vorable answer  to  Henry's  request. 

But  Clement  had  no  mind  to  surrender  his 
power,  and  secret  orders  from  the  Pope  pre- 
vented the  Italian  Cardinals  from  attending 
such  an  assembly.  Nor  was  Wolsey  more 
fortunate  in  another  plan  for  bringing  about  the 
same  end  by  inducing  Clement  to  delegate  to 
him  his  full  powers  westward  of  the  Alps. 
Henry's  trust  in  him  was  fast  waning  before 
these  failures  and  the  steady  pressure  of  his 
rivals  at  court,  and  the  coldness  of  the  King  on 
Ms  return  in  September  was  an  omen  of  his 
minister's  fall.  Henry  was  ia  fact  resolved  to 
take  his  own  course;  and  while  Wolsey  sought 
from  the  Pope  a  commission  enabling  him  to 
try  the  case  in  his  legatine  court  and  pronounce 
the  marriage  null  and  void  by  sentence  of  law, 
Henry  had  determined  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Boleyns  and  apparently  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a 
Cambridge  scholar  who  was  serving  as  their 
chaplain,  to  seek  without  Wolsey's  knowledge 
from  Clement  either  his  approval  of  a  divorce, 
•or  if  a  divorce  could  not  be  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation to  re-marry  without  any  divorce  at  all. 
For  some  months  his  envoys  could  find  no  ad- 
mission to  the  Pope;  and  though  in  December 
dement  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Orvieto  and 
■drew  some  courage  from  the  entry  of  the 
French  army  into  Italy,  his  temper  was  still  too 
timid  to  venture  on  any  decided  course.  He 
refused  the  dispensation  altogether.  Wolsey's 
proposal  for  leaving  the  matter  to  a  legatine 
court  found  better  favor;  but  when  the  com- 
mission reached  England  it  was  found  to  be 
"of  no  effect  or  authority."  What  Henry 
■wanted  was  not  merely  a  divorce  but  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  Pope  to  his  divorce,  and 
this  Clement  steadily  evaded.  A  fresh  embassy 
with  Wolsey's  favorite  and  secretary,  Stephen 
■Gardiner,  at  its  head  reached  Orvieto  in  March 


better  success;  but  Clement  at  last  consented  to 
a  legatine  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  case 
in  England.  In  this  commission  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  partisan 
of  the  English  King,  was  joined  with  Wolsey. 
Great  as  the  concession  seemed,  this  gleam  of 
success  failed  to  hide  from  the  minTster  the 
dangers  which  gathered  round  him.  The  great 
nobles  whom  he  had  practically  shut  out  from 
the  King's  counsels  were  longing  for  his  fall. 
The  Boleyns  and  the  young  courtiers  looked  on 
him  as  cool  in  Anne's  cause.  He  was  hated  alike 
by  men  of  the  old  doctrine  and  men  of  the  new. 
The  clergy  had  never  forgotten  his  extortions, 
the  monks  saw  him  suppressing  small  monas- 
teries. The  foundation  of  Cardinal  College 
failed  to  reconcile  to  him  the  scholars  of  the 
New  Learning;  their  poet,  Skelton,  was  among 
his  bitterest  assailants.  The  Protestants,  goad- 
ed by  the  persecution  of  this  very  year,  hated 
him  with  a  deadly  hatred.  His  French  alliances, 
his  declaration  of  war  with  the  Emperor,  hin- 
dered the  trade  with  Flanders  and  secured  the 
hostility  of  the  merchant  class.  The  country  at 
large,  galled  with  murrain  and  famine  and  pan- 
ic-struck by  an  outbreak  of  the  sweating  sick- 
ness which  carried  off  two  thousand  in  London 
alone,  laid  all  its  suffering  at  the  door  of  the 
Cardinal.  And  now  that  Henry's  mood  itself 
became  uncertain  Wolsey  knew  his  hour  was 
come.  Were  the  marriage  once  made,  he  told 
the  French  ambassador,  and  a  male  heir  born  to 
the  realm,  he  would  withdraw  from  state  affairs 
and  serve  God  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the 
divorce  had  still  to  be  brought  about  ere  mar- 
riage could  be  made  or  heir  be  born.  Henry 
indeed  had  seized  on  the  grant  of  a  commission 
as  if  the  matter  were  at  an  end.  Anne  Boleyn 
was  installed  in  the  royal  palace,  and  honored 
with  the  state  of  a  wife.  The  new  legate,  Cam- 
peggio, held  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  had 
been  asked  for  as  judge  from  the  belief  that  he 
would  favor  the  King's  cause.  But  he  bore  se- 
cret instructions  from  the  Pope  to  bring  about 
if  possible  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and 
the  Queen,  and  in  no  case  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence without  reference  to  Rome.  The  slowness 
of  his  journey  presaged  ill ;  Ire  did  not  reach 
England  till  the  end  of  September,  and  a  month 
was  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to  bring  Henry  to  a 
reconciliation  or  Catharine  to  retirement  into  a 
monastery.  A  new  difflcultydisclosed  itself  in 
the  supposed  existence  of  a  brief  issued  by  Pope 
Julius  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Emper- 
or, which  overruled  all  the  objections  to  the 
earlier  dispensation  on  which  Henry  relied. 
The  hearing  of  the  cause  was  delayed  through 
the  winter,  while  new  embassies  strove  to  in- 
duce Clement  to  declare  this  brief  also  invalid. 
Not  only  was  such  a  demand  glaringly  unjust, 
but  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  brought 
vividly  home  to  the  Pope  its  injustice.  The 
danger  which  he  feared  was  not  merely  a  danger 
to  his  temporal  domain  in  Italy.  It  was  a  dan- 
ger to  the  Papacy  itself.  It  was  in  vain  that 
new  embassies  threatened  Clement  with  the  loss 
of  his  spiritual  power  over  England.  To  break 
with  the  Emperor  was  to  risk  the  loss  of  his 
spiritual  power  over  a  far  larger  world.  Charles 
had  already  consented  to  the  suspension  of  the 
judgment  of  his  diet  at  Worms,  a  consent  which 
gave  security  to  the  new  Protestan  tism  in  North 
Germany.  If  he  burned  heretics  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  employed  them  in  his  armies.  Luth- 
eran soldiers  had  pla)'ed  their  part  in  the  sack 
of  Rome.  Lutheranism  had  spread  from  North 
Germany  along  the  Rhine,  it  was  now  pushing 
fast  into  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Aus- 
trian house,  it  had  all  but  mastered  the  Low 
Countries.  France  itself  was  mined  with  heresy; 
and  were  Charles  once  to  give  waj',  the  whole 
continent  would  be  lost  to  Rome. 

Amidst  difficulties  such  as  these"  the  Papal 
court  saw  no  course  open.save  one  of  delay.  But 
the  long  delay  told  fatally  for  Wolsey's  fort- 
unes. Even  Clement  blamed  him  for  having 
hindered  Henry  from  judging  the  matter  in  his 
own  realm  and  marrying  on  the  sentence  of  his 
own  courts,  and  the  Boleyns  naturally  looked 
upon  his  policy  as  dictated  by  hatred  to  Anne. 
Norfolk  and  the  great  peers  took  courage  from 
the  bitter  tone  of  the  girl;  and  Henry  himself 
charged  the  Cardinal  with  a  failure  in  fulfilling 
the  promises  he  had  made  him.  King  and 
minister  still  clung  indeed  passionately  to  their 
hopes  from  Rome.  But  in  1529  Charles  met 
their  pressure  with  a  pressure  of  his  own;  and 
the  progress  of  his  arms  decided  Clement  to 
avoke  the  cause  to  Rome.  Wolsey  could  only 
hope  to  anticipate' this  decision  by  pushing' the 


1538  to  find  in  spite  of  Gardiner's  threats  hardly  I  trial  hastily  forward,  and  at  the  end  of  May  the 


two  Legates  opened  their  court  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Blackfriars.  King  and  Queen  were 
cited  to  appear  before  them  when  the  court 
again  met  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.  Henry 
briefly  announced  his  resolve  to  live  no  longer 
in  moital  sin.  The  Queen  offered  an  appeal  to 
Clement,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Legates  to 
admit  it  flung  herself  at  Henry's  feet.  "  Sire," 
said  Catharine,  "I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a 
woman  and  a  stranger,  without  an  assured 
friend  and  without  an  indifferent  counselor.  I 
take  God  to  witness  that  I  have  always  been  to 
you  a  true  and  loyal  wife,  that  I  have  made  it 
my  constant  duty  to  seek  your  pleasure,  that  I 
have  loved  all  whom'you  loved,  whether  I  have 
reason  or  not,  whether  they  are  friends  to  me  or 
foes.  I  have  been  your  wife  for  years;  I  have 
brought  you  many  children.  God  knows  that 
when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin,  and  I 
put  it  to  your  own  conscience  to  say  whether  it 
was  not  so.  If  there  be  any  offense  which  cau 
be  alleged  against  me  I  consent  to  depart  with 
infamy;  if  not,  then  I  pray  you  to  do  me  jus- 
tice. The  piteous  appeal  was  wasted  on  a  King 
who  was  already  entertaining  Anne  Boleyn  with 
royal  state  in  hisown  palace;  the  trial  proceeded, 
and  on  the  twenty-third  of  July  the  court  as- 
sembled to  pronounce  sentence.  Henry's  hopes 
were  at  their  highest  when  they  were  suddenly 
dashed  to  the  ground.  At  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings  Campeggio  rose  to  declare  the 
court  adjourned  to  the  following  October. 

The  adjournment  was  a  mere  evasion.  The 
pressure  of  the  Imperialists  had  at  last  forced 
Clement  to  summon  the  cause  to  his  own  tri- 
bunal at  Rome,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leg- 
ates was  at  an  end.  "Now  see  I,"  cried  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  as  he  dashed  his  hand  on  the 
table,  "  that  the  old  saw  is  true,  that  there  was 
never  Legate  or  Cardinal  that  did  good  to  Eng- 
land!" 'I'he  Duke  only  echoed  his  master's 
wrath.  Through  the  twenty  years  of  his  reiga 
Henry  had  known  nothing  of  opposition  to  his 
will.  His  imperious  temper  had  chafed  at  the 
weary  negotiations,  the  subterfuges  and  per- 
fidies of  the  Pope.  Though  the  commission 
was  his  own  device,  his  pride  must  have  been 
sorely  galled  by  the  summons  to  the  Legate's 
court.  The  warmest  adherents  of  the  older 
faith  revolted  against  the  degradation  of  the 
crown.  "  It  was  the  strangest  and  newest  sight 
and  device,"  says  Cavendish,  "that  ever  we 
read  or  heard  of  in  any  history  or  chronicle  m 
any  region  that  a  King  and  Queen  should  be 
convented  and  constrained  by  process  compella- 
tory  to  appear  in  any  court  as  common  persons, 
within  their  own  realm  and  dominion,  to  abide 
the  judgment  and  decree  of  their  own  subjects, 
having  the  royal  diadem  and  prerogative  there- 
of." Even  this  degradation  had  been  borne  in 
vain.  Foreign  and  Papal  tribunal  as  that  of 
the  Legates  really  was,  it  lay  within  Henry's 
kingdom  and  had  the  air  of  an  English  court. 
But  the  citation  to  Rome  was  a  summons  to  the 
King  to  plead  in  a  court  without  his  realm. 
Wolsey  had  himself  warned  Clement  of  the 
hopelessness  of  expecting  Henry  to  submit  to 
such  humiliation  as  this.  "  If  the  King  be 
cited  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  and  his 
prerogative  be  interfered  with,  none  of  his  sub- 
jects will  tolerate  the  insult.  .  .  .  To  cite  the 
King  to  Rome,  to  threaten  him  with  excom- 
munication, is  no  more  tolerable  than  to  deprive 
him  of  his  royal  dignity.  ...  If  he  were  to 
appear  in  Italy  it  would  be  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army."  But  Clement  had  been  deaf 
to  the  warning,  and  the  case  had  been  avoked 
out  of  the  realm. 

Henry's  wrath  fell  at  once  on  Wolsey.  What- 
ever furthrance  or  hinderance  the  Cardinal  had 
given  to  his  re-marriage,  it  was  Wolsey  who 
had  dissuaded  him  from  acting  at  the  first  inde- 
pendently, from  conducting  the  cause  in  his 
own  courts,  and  acting  on  the  sentence  of  his 
own  judges.  Whether  to  secure  the  succession 
by  a  more  indisputable  decision,  or  to  preserve 
uninjured  the  prerogatives  of  the  Papal  see,  it 
was  Wolsey  who  had  counseled  him  to  seek  a 
divorce  from  Rome  and  promised  him  success 
in  his  suit.  And  in  this  counsel  Wolsey  stood 
alone.  Even  Clement  had  urged  the  King  to 
carry  out  his  original  purpose  when  it  was  too 
late.  All  that  the  Pope  sousht  was  to  be  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  meddling  in  the  matter  at 
all.  It  was  Wolsey  who  had  forced  Papal  inter- 
vention on  him,  as  he  had  forced  it  on  Henry, 
and  the  failure  of  his  plans  was  fatal  to  him. 
From  the  close  of  the  Legatine  court  Henry 
would  see  him  no  more,  and  his  favorite.  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  who  had  become  chief  Secre- 
tary of  State,  succeeded  him  in  the  King's  confl- 
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dence.  If  Wolsey  still  remained  minister  for  a 
■while,  it  was  because  the  thread  of  the  com- 
plex foreign  negotiatioDS  which  he  was  con- 
ducting could  not  be  roughly  broken.  Here 
too  however  failure  awaited  him.  His  diplo- 
macy sought  10  bring  fresh  pressure  on  the 
Pope  and  to  provide  a  fresh  cliecli  on  the  Em- 
peror by  a  closer  alliance  wilh  France.  But 
Francis  was  anxious  to  recover  his  cliildren 
who  had  remained  as  hostages  for  his  return; 
he  was  weary  of  the  long  struggle,  and  hopeless 
of  aid  from  his  Italian  allies.  At  this  crisis  of 
Lis  fate  therefore  Wol-^cy  saw  himself  deceived 
and  outwitted  by  t lie  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  tlie  Emperor  in  a  new  treaty 
at  Cambray.  Not  only  was  liis  Frencli  pol- 
icy not  only  possible,  but  a  reconciliation 
■with  Charles  was  absolutely  needful,  and  such 
a  reconciliation  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
Wolsey's  fall.  In  October,  on  the  very  day  tliat 
the  Cardinal  took  his  place  wilh  a  haughty 
countenance  and  all  his  former  pomp  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  an  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him  by  the  King's  attorney  for  receiving 
bulls  from  Rome  in  violation  of  the  Siatute  of 
Provisors.  A  few  days  later  he  was  deprived 
of  the  seals.  Wolsey  was  prostrated  by 
the  blow.  In  a  series  of  abject  appeals  he 
offered  to  give  up  everything  that  he  possessed 
if  the  King  would  but  cease  from  his  displeasure. 
"His  face,"  wrote  the  French  ambassador,  "is 
dwindled  to  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth  his 
misery  is  such  that  his  enemies.  Englishmen  as  j 
they  are,  cannot  help  pitying  him."  For  the! 
moment  Henry  seemed  contented  with  his  dis- 
grace. A  thousand  boats  full  of  Londoners ! 
covered  the  Thames  to  see  the  Cardinal's  barge  I 
pass  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire  to  E.sher.  Although  judgment  of  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment  was  given  against  him  in  the  [ 
King's  Bench  at  the  close  of  October,  in  the 
following  February  he  received  a  pardon  on  ■ 
surrender  of  his  vast  possessions  to  the  Crown  ' 
and  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese 
of  York,  the  one  dignity  he  had  been  suffered 
to  retain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THOMAS  CROMWELL. 

1529—1540. 

The  ten  years  which  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
are  among  the  most  momentous  in  our  history. 
The  Monurchy  at  last  realized  its  power,  and 
the  work  for  which  Wolsey  had  paved  the  way 
was  carried  out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness. 
The  one  great  institution  which  could  still  offer 
resistance  to  the  royal  will  was  struck  down. 
The  Church  became  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
central  despotism.  The  .people  learned  their 
helplessness  in  rebellions  easily  suppressed  and 
avenged  with  ruthless  severity.  A  reign  of 
terror,  organized  with  consummate  and  merci- 
less skill,  held  England  panic-striken  at  Henry's 
feet.  The  noblest  heads  rolled  from  the  block. 
Virtue  and  learning  could  not  save  Thomas 
More;  royal  descent  could  not  save  Lady  Salis- 
bury. The  putting  away  of  one  queen,  the 
execution  of  another,  taught  England  that 
nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's  "courage" 
or  too  sacred  for  his  "appetite."  Parliament 
assembled  only  to  sanction  acts  of  unscrupu- 
lous tyranny,  or  to  build  up  by  its  own  statutes 
the  fabric  of  absolute  rule.  All  the  constitu- 
tional safeituards  of  English  freedom  were 
swept  away.  Arbitrary  taxation,  arbitrary 
legislation,  arbitrary  imprisonment  were  powers 
claimed  without  dispute  and  unsparingly  used 
by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  this  great  revolution,  for  it  is 
nothing  less,  is  the  history  of  a  single  man.  In 
the  whole  line  of  English  statesmen  there  is  no 
one  of  whom  we  would  willingly  know  so 
much,  no  one  of  whom  we  really  know  so  little, 
as  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  When  he  meets  us 
in  Henry's  service  he  had  already  passed  middle 
life;  and  during  his  earlier  years  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  more  than  disentangle  a  few  frag- 
mentary facts  from  the  mass  of  fable  which 
gathered  round  them.  His  youth  was  one  of 
roving  adventure.  Whether  he  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  blacksmitli  at  Putney  or  no,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  a  boy  when  he  was 
engaged  m  the  service  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Dorset,  and  he  must  still  have  been  young  when 
he  took  part  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  a  "  rufEan,"  as  he  owned  afterwards  to 
Cranmer,  in  the  most  unscrupulous  school  the 
■world  contained.     But  it  was  a  school  in  which 


he  learned  lessons  even  more  dangerous  than 
!  those  of  the  camp.  He  not  only  mastered  the 
j  Italian  language  but  drank  in  the  manners  and 
!  tone  of  the  Italy  around  him,  the  Italy  of  the 
I  Borgias  and  the  Medici.  It  was  with  Italian 
'  versatility  that  he  turned  from  the  camp  to  the 

counting-house;  he  was  certainly  engaged  as  a 
I  commercial  agent  to  one  of  the  Venetian  trad- 
'  ers:   tradition  finds  him  as  a  clerk  at  Antwerp; 


the  rule  of  the  churchmen  ceased.  The  seals 
were  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  real  di- 
rection of  affairs  lay  in  the  hands  of  two  great 
nobles,  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  From 
this  hour  to  the  close  of  the  age  of  the  Tudora 
the  Howards  were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
English  history.     They  had  originally  sprung 


and  in  1512  history  at  last  encounters  him  as  a  ,  from  the  circle  of  lawyers  who  rose  to  wealth 
thriving  wool  merchant  at  Middelburg  in  Zea-  and  honor  through  their  employment  by  the 
land.  j  crown.     Their  earliest  known  ancestor  was  a 

Returning  to  EngTand,  Cromwell  continued  i  judge  under  Edward  the  First;  and  his  de- 
to  amass  wealth  as  years  went  on  by  adding  the  sceudants  remained  wealthy  land-owners  in  tho 
trade  of  scrivener,  something  between  that  of  a  j  eastern  counties  till  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
banker  and  attorney,  to  his  other  occupations,  i  they  were  suddenly  raised  to  distinction  by  the 
as  well  as  by  advancing  money  to  the  poorer  marriage  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  with  a  wife 
nobles;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  who  became  heiress  of  the  houses  of  Arundel 
with  France  we  find  him  a  busy  and  influential  I  and  Norfolk,  the  Fitz- Alans  and  the  Mowbrays- 
member  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  Five  !  John  Howard,  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
years  later,  in  1528,  the  aim  of  his  ambition  was  j  was  a  prominent  Yorkist  and  stood  high  in  the 
declared  by  his  entering  into  Wolsey's  service.  1  favor  of  the  Y'orkist  kings.  He  was  one  of  the 
The  Cardinal  needed  a  man  of  business  for  the  I  councilors  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  re- 
suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  which  he  j  ceived  from  Richard  the  Third  the  old  dignities 
had  undertaken   as  well   as   for  the  transfer  of   of  the  house  of   Mowbray,  the   office   of  Earl 


their  revenues  to  his  foundations  at  Oxford  and 
Ipswich,  and  he  showed  his  usual  skill  in  the 
choice  of  men  by  finding  such  an  agent  in  Crom- 
well. The  task  was  an  unpopular  one,  and  it 
was  carried  out  with  arough  indifference  to  the 


Marshal  and  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk.  But  he 
had  hardly  risen  to  greatness  when  he  fell  fight- 
ing by  Richard's  side  at  Bosworth  Field.  His 
son  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  same  battle  and 
remained  for  three  years  in  the  Tower.     But  his 


feelings  it  aroused  which  involved  Cromwell  in  i  refusal  to  join  in  the  rising  of  the  Earl  of  Lia- 
the  haie  that  was  gathering  round  his  master.  \  coin  was  rewarded  by  Henry  the  Seventh  with 
But  his  wonderful  self-reliance  and  sense  of  j  his  release,  his  restoration  to  the  Earldom  of 
power  only  broke  upon  the  world  at  Wolsey's  ;  Surrey,  and  his  employment  in  the  service  of 
fall.  Of  the  hundreds  of  dependants  who  wait-  I  the  crown  where  he  soon  took  rank  among  the 
ed  on  the  Cardinal's  nod,  Cromwell,  hated  and  '  king's  most  trusted  councilors.  His  military 
in  danger  as  he  must  have  known  himself  to  !  abilities  were  seen  in  campaigns  against  the 
be,  was  the  only  one  who  clung  to  his  mas- i  Scots  which  won  bajk  for  him  the  office  of  Earl 
ter  at  the  last.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  dis-  Marshal,  and  in  the  victory  of  Flodden  which, 
grace  at  Esher  Wolsey  "  made  his  moan  unto  i  restored  to  him  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk.  The 
blaster  Cromwell,  who  comforted  him  the  best  I  son  of  this  victor  of  Flodden,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
he  could,  and  desired  my  Lord  to  give  him  \  Surrey,  had  already  served  as  lieutenant  in  Ire- 
leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  would  make  |  land  and  as  general  against  Albany  on  the  Sect- 
or mar,  which  was  always  his  common  saj-ing."  ,  tish  frontier  before  his  succession  to  the  duke- 
His  plan  was  to  purchase  not  only  his  master's,  dom  in  1524.  His  coolness  and  tact  had  dis- 
safety  but  his  own.  Wolsey  was  persuaded  to  ,  played  themselves  during  the  revolt  against 
buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  courtiers  by  giving  :  Benevolences,  when  his  influence  alone  averted 
his  personal  confirmation  to  the  prodigal  grants  I  a  rising  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Since  Buck- 
of  pensions  and  annuities  which  had  been  al-  j  Ingham's  death  his  house  stood  at  the  head  of 
ready  made  from  his  revenues,  while  Crom- i  the  English  nobility:  his  office  of  Lord  Treas- 
well  acquired  importance  as  the  go-between  in  j  urer  placed  him  high  at  the  royal  council  board; 
these  transactions."  "  Then  began  both  noble-  and  Henry's  love  for  his  niece,  Anne  Boleyn, 
men  and  others  who  had  patents  from  the  gave  a  fresh  spur  to  the  duke's  ambition.  But 
King,"  for  grants  from  the  Cardinal's  estate,  his  influence  had  till  now  been  overshadowed 
"  to  make  earnest  suit  to  Master  Cromwell  for  by  the  greatness  of  Wolsey.  With  the  Car- 
lo solicit  their  causes,  and  for  his  pains  therein  i  dinal's  fall  however  he  at  once  came  to  'the 
they  promised  not  only  to  reward  him,  but  to  {  front.  Though  he  had  bowed  to  the  royal 
show  him  such  pleasure  as  should  be  in  their  [  policy,  he  was  known  as  the  leader  of  the  party 
power."  But  if  Cromwell  showed  his  consum-  which  clung  to  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and 
mate  craft  in  thus  serving  himself  as  well  as  his  now  that  such  an  alliance  was  needful  Henry 
master,  he  can  have  had   no   personal  reasons  '  '       ^^     „  ,,   .  


for  the  stand  he  made  in  the  Parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  November  against  a  bill  for 
disqualifying  the  Cardinal  for  all  after  employ- 
ment, which  was  introduced  by  Norfolk  and 
More.  It  was  by  Cromwell  that  this  was  de- 
feated and  it  was  by  him  that  the  negotiations 
were  conducted  which  permited  the  fallen  min- 
ister to  withdraw  pardoned  to  York. 

A  general  esteem  seems  to  have  rewarded 
this  rare  instance  of  fidelity  to  a  ruined  pa- 
tron.    "  For  his   honest  behavior  m  his  mas- 


counted  on  Norfolk  to  renew  the  friendship  with 
Charles. 

An  even  greater  revolution  was  seen  in  the 
summons  of  a  Parliament  which  mel  in  Novem- 
ber 1529.  Its  assembly  was  no  doubt  prompted 
in  part  by  the  actual  needs  of  the  Crown,  for 
Henry  was  not  only  penniless. but  overwhelmed 
wilh  debts  and  Parliament  alone  could  give  him 
freedom  from  these  embarrassments.  But  the 
importance  of  the  questions  brought  before 
the  Houses,  and  their  lepeated  assembly  through- 
out the  rest  of  Henry's  reign,  point  to  a  defioite 


ter's  cause  he  was  esteemed  the  most  faithful- 1  cliange   in   the   royal   system.     The   policy   of 
est  servant,  and  was  of  all  men  greatly  com-   Edward  the  Fourth,  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 


mended."  Cromwell  however  hacT  done  more 
than  save  himself  from  ruin.  The  negotiations 
for  Wolsey's  pensions  had  given  him  access.to 
the  King,  and  "  by  his  witty  demeanor  he  grew 
continually  in  the  King's  favor."  But  the  favor 
had  been  won  by  more  than  "witty  demean- 
In  a  private  interview  with  Henry  Crom 


of  Wolsey  was  abandoned.  Instead  of  looking 
on  Parliament  as  a  danger  the  monarchy  now 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  use  it  as  a  tool.  The 
obedience  of  the  Commons  was  seen  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  at  once  passed  a  bill 
to  release  the  crown  from  its  debts.  But  Henrys 
counted  on  more  than  obedience.     He  counted. 


well  boldly  advised  him  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  j  and  justly  counled,  on  the  warm  support  of 
divorce  by  the  simple  exercise  of  his  own  su-  j  the  Houses  in  his  actual  strife  with  Rome, 
premacy.  The  advice  struck  the  key-note  of  i  The  plan  of  a  divorce  was  no  doubt  unpopular, 
the  later  policy  by  which  the  daring  counselor  |  So  violent  was  llie  indignation  against  Anne 
was  to  chance  the  whole  face  of  Church  and  1  Boleyn    that   she  hardly  "dared  to  "stir  abroad 


State;  but  Henry  still  clung  to  the  hopes  held  out 
by  the  new  ministers  who  had  followed  Wolsey, 
and  shrank  perhaps  as  yet  from  the  bare  abso- 
lutism to  wliich  Cromwell  called  him.  The 
advice  at  any  rate  was  concealed;  and,  though 


But  popular  feeling  ran  almost  as  bitterly 
against  the  Papacy.  The  sight  of  an  English 
King  and  an  English  Queen  pleading  before  a 
foreign  tribunal  revived  the  old  resentment 
against  the  subjection  of  Englishmen  to  Papal 


high  in  the  King's  favor,  his  new  servant  waited  I  courts.     The   helplessness  of   Clement   in   the 
patiently  the  progress  of  events.  grasp  of  the  Emperor  recalled  the  helplessness 

The  first  result  of  Wolsey's  fall  was  a  marked  I  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  in  the  grasp  of  the 
change  in  the  system  of  administration.  Both  J  Kings  of  France.  That  Henry  should  sue  for 
the  Tudor  Kings  had  carried  on  their  govern- i  justice  to  Rome  was  galling  enough,  but  the 
ment  mainly  through  the  agency  of  great  ec-  |  hottest  adherent  of  the  Papacy  was  outraged 
clesiastics.  Archbishop  Morion  and  Bishop  Pox  i  when  the  suit  of  his  King  was  granted  or  refused 
had  been  successively  ministers  of  Henry  the  '  at  the  will  of  Charles.  It  was  against  this  deg- 
Seventh.  Wolsey  had  been  the  minister  of  Hen-  j  radation  of  the  Crown  that  the  Statutes  of  Pro- 
ry  the  Eighth.  Butwith  the  ruin  of  the  Cardinal ;  visors  and  Praemunire  had  beea   long   since 
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aimed.  The  need  of  Papal  support  to  their 
disputed  title  which  had  been  felt  by  the  Houses 
of  Lancaster  and  York  had  held  these  statutes 
in  suspense,  and  the  Legatine  Court  of  Wolsey 
had  openly  defied  them.  They  were  still  liow- 
ever  legally  in  force;  they  were  part  of  the  Par- 
liamentary tradition;  and  it  was  certain  that 
■Parliament  would  be  as  ready  as  ever  to  enforce 
the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown. 

Not  less  signiticaut  was  the  attitude  of  the 
New  Learning.  On  Wolsey "s  fall  the  seals  had 
been  offered  to  Warham,  and  it  was  probably  at 
his  counsel  that  they  were  finallj'  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  chancellor's  dream,  if  we 
may  judge  it  from  the  acts  of  his  brief  ministry, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  carrying  out  the  re- 
ligious reformation  which  had  been  demanded 
by  Colet  and  Erasmus  while  checking  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  unity  of  the  Church.  His 
severities  against  the  Protestants,  exaggerated 
as  they  have  been  by  polemic  rancor,  remain 
the  one  stain  on  a  memory  that  knows  no  other. 
But  it  was  only  by  a  rigid  severance  of  the 
cause  of  reform  from  what  seemed  to  him  the 
cause  of  revolution  that  More  could  hope  for  a 
successful  issue  to  the  projects  of  reform  which 
the  council  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Peti- 
tion of  the  Commons  sounded  like  an  echo  of 
Colet's  famous  address  to  the  Convocation.  It 
attributed  the  growth  of  heresy  not  more  to 
"frantic  and  seditious  books  published  in  the 
English  tongue  contrary  to  the  very  true  Catho 
lie  and  Christian  faith  "  than  to  "  the  extreme 
and  uncharitable  behavior  of  divers  ordina 
ries."  It  remonstrated  against  the  legislation  of 
the  clergy  in  Convocation  without  the  King's 
assent  or  that  of  his  subjects,  the  oppressive 
procedure  of  the  Church  Courts,  the  abuses  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  holydays.  Henry  referred  the  Petition 
to  the  bishops,  but  they  could  devise  no  means 
of  redress,  and  the  ministry  persisted  in  push- 
ing through  the  Houses  their  bills  for  ecclesias- 
tical reform.  The  importance  of  the  new  meas- 
ures lay  really  in  the  action  of  Parliament.  They 
were  an  explicit  announcement  that  church- 
reform  was  now  to  be  undertaken,  not  by  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  people  at  large.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  carried 
out  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  church.  The 
Commons  forced  from  Bishop  Fisher  an  apology 
for  words  which  were  taken  as  a  doubt  thrown 
on  their  orthodoxy.  Henry  forbade  the  circula- 
tion of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible  as 
executed  in  a  Protestant  spirit.  The  reforming 
measures  however  were  pushed  resolutely  on. 
Though  the  question  of  Convocation  and  the 
Bishops'  courts  were  adjourned  for  further  con- 
sideration, the  fees  of  the  courts  were  curtailed, 
the  clergy  restricted  from  lay  employments, 
pluralilies  restrained,  and  residence  enforced. 
In  spite  of  a  dogged  opposition  from  the  bishops 
the  bills  received  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  lay  people, 
and  the  great  displeasure  of  spiritual  persons." 

Not  less  characteristic  of  the  New  Learning 
■was  the  intellectual  pressure  it  strove  to  bring 
to  bear  on  the  wavering  Pope.  Cranmer  was 
still  active  in  the  cause  of  AnneBoleyn;  he  had 
just  published  a  book  in  favor  of  the  divorce; 
and  he  now  urged  on  the  ministry  an  appeal  to 
the  learned  opinion  of  Christendom  by  calling 
for  the  judgment  of  the  chief  universities  of 
Europe.  His  counsel  was  adopted;  but  Nor 
folk  trusted  to  coarser  means  of  attaining  his 
end.  Like  most  of  the  English  nobles  and  the 
■whole  of  the  merchant  class,  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  House  of  Burgundy;  he  looked 
upon  Wolsey  as  the  real  hindrance  to  the  di- 
vorce through  the  French  policy  which  had 
driven  Charles  into  a  hostile  attitude;  and  he 
counted  on  the  Cardinal's  fall  to  bring  about 
a  renewal  of  friendship  with  the  Emperor  and 
to  insure  his  support.  The  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  now  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  sent 
in  1530  on  this  errand  to  the  Imperial  Court. 
But  Charles  remained  firm  to  Catharine's  cause, 
and  Clement  would  do  nothing  in  defiance  of 
the  Emperor.  Nor  was  the  appeal  to  the 
learned  world  more  successful.  In  France  the 
profuse  bribery  of  the  English  asents  would 
have  failed  with  the  university  of  Paris  but  for 
the  interference  of  Francis  himself,  eager  to  re- 
gain Henry's  goodwill  by  this  office  of  friend- 
ship. As  shameless  an  exercise  of  the  King's 
own  authority  was  needed  to  wring  an  approv- 
al of  his  cause  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  Germany  the  very  Protestants,  then  in  the 
fervor  of  their  moral  revival  and  hoping  little 
from  a  proclaimed  opponent  of  Luther,  were 
"sad  against  the  King.     So  far  as  could  be  seen 


from  Cranmer's  test  every  learned  man  in 
Christendom  but  for  bribery  and  threats  would 
have  condemned  the  royal  cause.  Henry  was  em- 
bittered by  failures  which  he  attributed  to  the 
unskillful  diplomacy  of  his  new  counselors; 
and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  heard  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  more  dexlerous  statesman 
whom  they  had  overthrown.  Wolsey  who  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  had  remained  at  York, 
though  busy  in  appearance  with  the  duties  of 
his  see,  ■was  hoping  more  and  more  as  the 
months  passed  by  for  his  recall.  But  the 
jealousy  of  his  political  enemies  was  roused  by 
the  King's  regrets,  and  the  pitiless  hand  of  Nor- 
folk was  seen  in  the  quick  and  deadly  blow 
which  he  dealt  at  liis  fallen  rival.  On  the  fourth 
of  November,  on  the  eve  of  his  installation 
feast,  the  Cardinal  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  and  conducted  by  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  towards  London.  Already  broken 
by  his  enormous  labors,  by  internal  disease,  and 
the  sense  of  his  fall,  Wolsey  accepted  the  ar- 
rest as  a  sentence  of  death.  An  attack  of  dj's- 
entery  forced  him  to  rest  at  the  abbey  of  Lei- 
cester, and  as  he  reached  the  gate  he  said  feebly 
to  the  brethren  who  met  him,  "I  am  come  to 
lay  my  bones  among  you."  On  his  death-bed 
his  thoughts  still  clung  to  the  prince  whom  he 
had  served.  "Had  I  but  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,"  murmured 
the  dying  man,  "He  would  not  have  given  me 
over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  tills  is  my  due  re- 
ward for  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my 
service  to  God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  prince." 

No  words  could  paint  with  so  terrible  a 
trutlifulness  the  spirit  of  the  new  despotism 
which  AVolsey  had  done  more  than  any  of  those 
who  went  before  him  to  build  up.  From 
tempers  like  his  all  sense  of  loyalty  to  England, 
to  its  freedom,  to  its  institutions,  had  utterly 
passed  away,  and  the  one  duty  which  the 
statesman  owned  was  a  duty  to  his  "  prince." 
To  what  issues  such  a  conception  of  a  states- 
man's duty  might  lead  was  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  career  of  a  greater  than  Wolsey.  The  two 
dukes  had  struck  down  the  Cardinal  only  to 
set  up  another  master  in  his  room.  Since  his 
interview  with  Henry  Cromwell  had  remained 
in  the  Kmg's  service,  where  his  steady  advance 
in  the  royal  favor  was  marked  by  his  elevation 
to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state.  His  patience 
was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  failure  of  the  policy 
for  which  his  own  had  been  set  aside.  At  the 
close  of  1530  the  college  of  cardinals  formally 
rejected  the  King's  request  for  leave  to  decide 
the  wliole  matter  in  his  own  spiritual  courts; 
and  the  defeat  of  Norfolk's  project  drove  Henry 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bold  plan  from  which 
he  had  shrunk  at  Wolsey's  fall.  Cromwell  was 
again  ready  with  his  suggestion  that  the  King 
should  disavow  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  declare 
himself  Head  of  the  Church  within  his  realm, 
and  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  own  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  But  he  looked  on  the  divorce  as 
simply  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  changes  which 
the  new  minister  was  bent  upon  accomplishing. 
In  all  his  chequered  life  what  had  left  its  deep- 
est stamp  on  hirn  was  Italy.  Not  only  in  the 
rapidity  and  ruthiessness  of  his  designs,  but  in 
their  larger  scope,  their  clearer  purpose,  and 
their  admirable  combination,  the  Italian  state- 
craft entered  with  Cromwell  into  English  poli- 
tics. He  is  in  fact  the  first  English  minister  in 
whom  we  can  trace  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  rule  the  steady  working  out  of  a  great 
and  definite  aim,  that  of  raising  the  King  to 
absolute  authority  on  the  ruins  of  every  rival 
power  within  the  realm.  It  was  not  that  Crom- 
well was  a  mere  slave  of  tyranny.  Whether  we 
may  trust  the  tale  that  carries  him  in  his  youth 
to  Florence  or  no.  his  statesmanship  was  closely 
modeled  on  the  ideal  of  the  Florentine  thinker 
whose  book  was  constantly  in  his  hand.  Even 
as  a  servant  of  Wolsey  he  startled  the  future 
Cardinal,  Reginald  Pole,  by  bidding  him  take 
for  his  manual  in  politics  the  "Prince"  of 
Machiavelli.  Macliiavelli  hoped  to  find  in 
Coesar  Borgia  or  in  the  later  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
a  tyrant  who  after  crushing  all  rival  tyrannies 
might  unite  and  resrenerate  Italy;  and  terrible 
and  ruthless  as  his  policy  was,  the  final  aim  of 
Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Machia- 
velli, an  aim  of  securing  enlightenment  and 
order  for  England  by  the  concentration  of  all 
authority  in  the  crown. 

The  first  step  towards  such  an  end  was  the 
freeing  the  monarchy  from  its  spiritual  obe- 
dience to  Rome.  What  the  first  of  the  Tudors 
had  done  for  the  political  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  the  second  was  to  do  for  its  ecclesias 
tical  independence.     Henry  the   Seventh   had 


freed  England  from  the  interference  of  France 
or  the  House  of  Burgundy;  and  in  the  question 
of  the  divorce  Cromwell  saw  the  means  of 
bringing  Henry  the  Eighth  to  free  it  from  the 
interference  of  the  Papacy.  In  such  an  effort 
resistance  could  be  looked  for  only  from  the 
clergy.  But  their  resistance  was  what  Crom 
well  desired.  The  last  check  on  royal  absolut- 
ism which  had  survived  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
lay  in  the  wealth,  the  independent  synods  and 
jurisdiction,  and  the  religious  claims  of  the 
church;  and  for  the  success  of  the  new  policy 
it  wa?  necessary  to  reduce  the  great  ecclesias- 
tieal  body  to  a  mere  department  of  the  State  in 
which  all  authority  should  flow  from  the  sover- 
eign alone,  his  will  be  the  only  law,  his  decision 
the  only  test  of  truth.  Such  a  change  however 
was  hardly  to  be  wrought  without  a  struggle; 
and  the  question  of  national  independence  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  furnished  ground  on 
which  the  crown  could  conduct  this  struggle  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  secretary's  first  blow- 
showed  how  unscrupulously  the  struggle  was 
to  be  waged.  A  year  had  passed  since  Wolsey 
had  been  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  Statute 
of  Provisors.  The  pedantry  of  the  judges  de- 
clared the  whole  nation  to  have  been  formally- 
involved  in  the  same  charge  by  its  acceptance 
of  his  authority.  The  legal  absurdity  was  now 
redressed  by  a  general  pardon,  but  from  this 
pardon  the  clergy  found  themselves  omitted. 
In  the  spring  of  1531  Convocation  was  as- 
sembled to  be  told  that  forgiveness  could  be 
bought  at  no  less  a  price  than  the  payment  of  a 
fine  amounting  to  a  million  of  our  present 
money,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King 
as  "  the  chief  protector,  the  only  and  supreme 
lord,  and  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England."  Unjust  as  -was  the  first  demand, 
they  at  once  submitted  to  it;  against  the  second 
they  struggled  hard.  But  tlieir  appeals  to 
Henry  and  CromwtU  met  only  with  demands 
for  instant  obedience.  A  compromise  was  at 
last  arrived  at  by  the  insertion  of  a  qualifying 
phrase  "  So  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow;" 
and  with  this  addition  the  words  were  again 
submitted  by  Warham  to  the  Convocation. 
There  was  a  genefal  silence.  "  Whoever  is 
silent  seems  to  consent,"  said  the  Archbishop. 
"  Then  are  we  all  silent,"  replied  a  voice  from 
among  the  crowd. 

There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
"  Headship  of  the  Church  "  which  Henry  claim- 
ed in  this  submission  was  more  than  a  warning 
addressed  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  clergy, 
or  that  it  bore  as  yet  the  meaning  which  was 
afterwards  attached  to  it.  It  certainly  implied 
no  independence  of  Rome,  for  negotiations  were 
still  being  carried  on  with  the  Papal  Court. 
But  it  told  Clement  plainly  that  in  any  strife 
that  might  come  between  himself  and  Henry 
the  clergy  were  in  the  King's  hand,  and  that  he 
must  look  for  no  aid  from  them  in  any  struggle 
with  the  crown.  The  warning  was  backed  by 
an  address  to  the  Pope  from  the  Lords  and 
some  of  the  Commons  who  assembled  after 
a  fresh  prorogation  of  the  Houses  in  the  spring. 
"The  cause  of  his  Majesty,"  the  Peers  were 
made  to  say,"  is  the  cause  of  each  of  ourselves." 
They  laid  before  the  Pope  what  thej'  represent- 
ed as  the  judgment  of  the  Universities  in  favor 
of  the  divorce;  but  they  faced  boldly  the  event 
of  its  rejection.  "  Ourcondition,"  they  ended, 
"  will  not  be  wholly  irremediable.  Extreme 
remedies  are  ever  harsh  of  application;  but  he 
that  is  sick  will  by  all  means  be  rid  of  his  dis- 
temper." In  the  summer  the  banishment  of 
Catharine  from  the  King's  palace  to  a  house  at 
Ampthill  showed  the  firmness  of  Henry's  re- 
solve. Each  of  these  acts  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  tell  on  the  Pope's  decision,  for  Henry 
still  clung  to  the  hope  of  extorting  from  Cle- 
ment a  favorable  answer,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a  fresh  embassy  with  Gardiner,  now 
Bishop  of  Winchester,at  its  head  was  dispatched 
to  the  Papal  Court.  But  the  embassy  failed 
like  its  predecessors,  and  at  the  opening  of 
1533  Cromwell  was  free  to  take  more  decisive 
steps  in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered. 

What  the  nature  of  his  policy  was  to  be  bad 
already  been  detected  by  eyes  as  keen  as  his 
own.  More  had  seen  in  Wolsey's  fall  an  open- 
ing for  the  realization  of  those  schemes  of  re- 
ligious and  even  of  political  reform  on  which 
the  scholars  of  the  New  Learning  had  long  been 
brooding.  The  substitution  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  for  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Car- 
dinal-mini.ster,  the  break-up  of  the  great  mass  of 
powers  which  had  been  gathered  into  a  single 
hand,  the  summons  of  a  Parliament,  the  eccle- 
siastical reforms  which  it  at  once  sanctioned. 
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were  measures  which  promised  a  more  legal 
and  conslitutional  system  of  government.  The 
question  of  the  divorce  presented  to  More  no 
serious  difiiculty.  Untenable  as  Henry's  claim 
seemed  to  the  new  Chancellor,  his  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  would  have  enabled 
liim  to  submit  to  any  statute  which  named  a 
new  spouse  as  Queen  and  her  children  as  heirs 
to  the  crown.  But  as  Cromwell's  policy  unfold- 
ed itself  he  saw  that  more  than  this  was  impend- 
ing. The  Catholic  instinct  of  his  mind,  the 
dread  of  a  rent  Christendom  and  of  the  wars 
and  bigotry  that  must  come  of  its  rending, 
united  with  More's  theological  convictions  to 
resist  any  spiritual  severance  of  England  from 
the  Papacy.  His  love  for  freedom,  his  revolt 
against  the  growing  autocracy  of  the  crown,  the 
very  height  and  grandeur  of  his  own  spiritual 
convictions,  all  bent  hira  to  withstand  a  S3'stem 
which  would  concentrate  in  the  King  the  whole 
power  of  Church  as  of  State,  would  leave  him 
without  the  one  check  that  remained  on  his 
despotism,  and  make  him  arbiter  of  the  relig- 
ious faith  of  his  subjects.  The  later  revolt  of 
the  Puritans  against  the  King-worship  which 
Cromwell  established  proved  the  justice  of  the 
prevision  which  forced  More  in  the  spring  of 
1532  to  resign  the  post  of  Chancellor. 

But  the  revolution  from  which  he  shrank  was 
an  inevitable  one.  Till  now  every  Englishman 
had  practically  owned  a  double  life  and  a  double 
allegiance.  As  citizen  of  a  temporal  state  his 
life  was  bounded  by  English  shores  and  his 
loyalty  due  exclusively  to  his  English  King. 
But  as  citizen  of  the  state  spiritual  he  belonged 
not  to  England,  but  to  Christendom.  The  law 
which  governed  him  was  not  a  national  law  but 
a  law  that  embraced  every  European  nation, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  appeals  in 
ecclesiastical  cases  proved  to  him  that  the  sever, 
eiguty  in  all  matters  of  conscience  or  religion 
laj'  not  at  Westminster  but  at  Rome.  Such  a 
distinction  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  em- 
barrassment with  it  as  the  sense  of  national 
life  and  national  pride,  wa-xed  stronger; 
and  from  the  reign  of  the  Edwards  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  relations  of  the  realm  grew  daily 
more  difficult.  Parliament  had  hardly  risen 
into  life  when  it  became  the  organ  of  the  na- 
tional jealousy  whether  of  any  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion without  the  realm  or  of  the  separate  life 
and  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  within  it. 
The  movement  was  long  arrested  by  religious 
reaction  and  civil  war.  But  the  fresh  sense  of 
national  greatness  which  sprang  from  the 
policy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  fresh  sense  of 
national  unity  as  the  Monarchy  gathered  all 
power  into  its  single  hand,  would  have  itself 
revived  the  contest  even  without  the  spur  of 
the  divorce.  What  the  q\iestion  of  the  divorce 
really  did  was  to  stimulate  the  movement  by 
bringing  into  clearer  view  the  wreck  of  the 
great  Christian  commonwealth  of  which  Eng- 
land had  till  now  formed  a  part  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  real  exercise  of  a  spiritual  sover- 
eignty over  it  by  the  weakened  Papacy,  as  well 
as  by  outraging  the  national  pride  through  the 
summons  of  the  King  to  a  foreign  bar  and  the 
submission  of  English  interests  to  the  will  of  a 
foreign  Emperor. 

With  such  a  spur  as  this  the  movement 
which  More  dreaded  moved  forward  as  quickly 
as  Cromwell  desired.  The  time  had  come  when 
England  was  to  claiin  for  herself  the  fullness  of 
power,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  within 
her  bounds;  and  in  the  concentration  of  all  au- 
thority within  the  hands  of  the  soveniign 
which  was  the  political  characteristic  of  the 
time  to  claim  this  power  for  the  nation  was  to 
claim  it  for  the  King.  The  import  of  that 
headship  of  the  Church  which  Henry  had  as- 
sumed in  the  preceding  year  was  brought  fully 
out  in  one  of  the  propositions  laid  before  the 
Convocation  of  1533.  "The  King's  Majesty," 
runs  this  memorable  clause,  "hath  as  well  the 
care  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects  as  their  bodies; 
and  may  by  the  law  of  God  by  his  Parliament 
make  laws  touching  and  concerning  as  well  the 
one  as  the  other."  The  principle  embodied  in 
lliese  words  was  earned  out  in  a  series  of  de- 
cisive measures.  Under  strong  pressure  the 
Convocation  was  brought  to  pray  that  the 
power  of  independent  legislation  till  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Church  should  come  to  an  end, 
and  to  promise  "  tliat  from  henceforth  we  shall 
forbear  to  enact,  promulge,  or  put  into  execu- 
tion any  such  constitutions  and  ordinances  so 
by  us  to  be  made  in  time  coming,  unless  your 
Highness  by  your  royal  assent  sh^dl  license  us 
to  make,  promulge,  and  execute  them,  and  the 


same  so  made  be  approved  by  your  Highness  s 
authority."  Rome  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
unsparing  fashion.  The  Parliament  forbade  by 
statute  any  further  appeals  to  the  Papal  Court; 
and  on  a  petition  from  the  clergy  in  Convoca- 
tion the  Houses  granted  power  to  the  King  to 
suspend  the  payments  of  tirst-fruits,  or  tije 
year's  revenue  which  each  bishop  paid  to 
Rome  on  his  election  to  a  see.  All  judicial,  all 
financial  connection  with  the  Papacy  was 
broken  by  these  two  measures.  The  last  indeed 
was  as  yet  but  a  menace  which  Henry  might 
use  in  his  negotiations  with  Clement.  The 
hope  which  had  been  entertained  of  aid  from 
Charles  was  now  abandoned;  and  the  overthrow 
of  Norfolk  and  his  policy  of  alliance  with  the 
Empire  was  seen  at  the  midsummer  of  1532  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  league  with  France.  Crom- 
well had  fallen  back  on  Wolsey's  system;  and 
the  divorce  was  now  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
united  pressure  of  the  French  and  English 
Kings  on  the  Papal  court. 

But  the  pressure  was  as  unsuccessful  as  be- 
fore. In  November  Clement  threatened  the 
King  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  re- 
store Catharine  to  her  place  as  Queen  and 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  Anne  Boleyn 
till  the  case  was  tried.  But  Henry  still  refused 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  any  court  outside 
his  realm;  and  the  Pope,  ready  as  he  was  with 
evasion  and  delay,  dared  not  alienate  Charles  by 
consenting  to  a  trial  within  it.  The  lavish 
pledges  which  Francis  had  given  in  an  inter- 
view during  the  preceding  summer  may  have 
aided  to  spur  the  King  to  a  decisive  step  which 
closed  the  long  debate.  At  the  opening  of  1533 
Henry  was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  match  was  carefully  kept  secret  while  the 
Papal  sanction  was  being  gained  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
bad  become  vacant  by  Archbishop  Warham's 
death  in  the  preceding  year.  But  Cranmer's  con- 
secration at  the  close  of  March  was  the  signal  for 
more  open  action,  and  Cromwell's  policy  was  at 
last  brought  fairly  into  play.  The  new  primate 
at  once  laid  the  question  of  the  King's  marriage 
before  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  both 
voted  that  tiie  license  of  Pope  Julius  had  been 
beyond  the  Papal  powers,  and  that  the  marriage 
which  it  authorized  was  void.  In  May  the 
King's  suit  was  brought  before  the  Archbishop 
in  his  court  at  Dunstable;  his  judgment  annuled 
the  marriage  of  Catharine  as  void  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  pronounced  the  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  which  her  pregnancy  had  forced 
Henry  to  reveal,  a  lawful  marriage.  A  week 
later  the  hand  of  Cranmer  placed  upon  Anne's 
brow  the  crown  which  she  had  coveted  so  long. 
"There  was  much  murmuring"  at  measures 
such  as  these.  Many  thought  "that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  would  curse  all  Englishmen,  and  that 
the  Emperor  and  he  would  destroy  all  the  peo- 
ple." Pears  of  the  overthrow  of  religion  told 
on  the  clergy;  the  merchants  dreaded  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  with  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  But  Charles,  though  still  loyal  to  his 
aunt's  cause,  had   no  mind  to   incur  risks  for 

I  her;  and  Clement,  though  he   annulled  Cran- 

i  mer's  proceedings,  hesitated  as  yet  to  take 
sterner  action.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
scious that  the  'die  was  thrown,  moved  rapidly 
forward  in  the  path  that  Cromwell  had  opened. 

j  The  Pope's  reversal  of  the  Primate's  judgment 

1  was  answered  by  an  appeal  to  a  General  Coun- 
cil. The  decision  of  the  cardinals  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred  in   the  spring  of   1534,  a  de- 

!  cision  which  asserted  tlie  lawfulness  of  Cathar- 
ine's marriage,  was  met  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  long  suspended  statute  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  first  fruits  to  the  Pope.  Though  the 
King  was  still  firm  iu  his  resistance  to  Luth- 
eran opinions  and  at  this  moment  endeavored  to 
prevent  by  statute  the  importation  of  Lutheran 

I  books,  the  less  scrupulous  hand  of  his  minister 
was  seen  already  striving  to  find  a  counterpoise 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor  in  an  alliance 
with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  North  Germany. 
Cromwell  was  now  fast  rising  to  a  power  which 
rivaled  Wolsey's.  His  elevation  to  the  post  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
great  nobles  of  the  Council  board;  and  Nor- 
folk, constant  in  his  hopes  of  reconciliation 
with  Charles  and  the  Papacy,  saw  his  plans  set 
aside  for  the  wider  and  more  daring  projects  of 

i  "  the  blacksmith's  son."  Cromwell  still  clung 
to  the  political  engine  whose  powers  he  had 
turned  to  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  Par- 
liament which  had  been  summoned  at  Wolsey's 
fall  met  steadily  year  after  year;  and  measure 
after  measure  had  shown  its  accordance  with 
the  royal  will  in  the  strife  with  Rome.     It  was 


now  called  to  deal  a  final  blow.  Step  by  step 
the  ground  had  been  cleared  for  the  great 
Statute  by  which  the  new  character  of  the  En- 
glish Church  was  defined  in  the  session  of  1534. 
By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical  was  vested  solely  in  the 
Crown.  The  courts  spiritual  became  as  thor- 
oughly the  King's  courts  as  the  temporal  courts 
at  Westminster.  The  Statute  ordered  that  the 
King  "  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed 
the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed 
and  united  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm, 
as  well  the  title  and  state  thereof  as  all  the 
honors,  jurisdictions,  authorities,  immunities, 
profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said  dignity  be- 
longing, with  full  power  to  visit,  repress,  redress, 
reform,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies, 
abuses,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  by 
any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion might  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed." 

The  full  import  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
only  seen  in  the  following  year.  At  the  open- 
ing of  1535  Henry  formally  took  the  title  of 
"on  earth  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  and  some  months  later  Cromwell 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  Vicar-General  or  Vice- 
gerent of  the  King  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical. 
His  title,  like  his  office,  recalled  the  system  of 
Wolsey.  It  was  not  only  as  Legate  but  in  later 
years  as  Vicar-general  of  the  Pope  that  Wolsey 
had  brought  all  spiritual  causes  in  England  to 
an  English  court.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  realm  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  minister  who  as  Chancellor  already  exer- 
cised its  supreme  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Papal 
power  had  therefore  long  seemed  transferred  to 
the  Crown  before  the  legislative  measures  which 
followed  the  divorce  actually  transferred  it.  It 
was  in  fact  the  system  of  Catholicism  itself  that 
trained  men  to  look  without  surprise  on  the 
concentration  of  all  spiritual  and  secular 
authority  iu  Cromwell.  Successor  to  Wolsey 
as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  it  seemed  natural 
enough  that  Cromwell  should  succeed  him  also 
as  Vicar-General  of  the  Church  and  that  the 
union  of  the  two  powers  should  be  restored  ia 
the  hands  of  a  minister  of  the  King.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  these  powers  were  united  in  the 
hands  not  of  a  priest  but  of  a  layman  showed  the 
new  drift  of  the  royal  policy.  The  Church  was 
no  longer  to  be  brought  indirectly  under  the 
ro3'al  power;  in  the  policy  of  Cromwell  it  was 
to  be  openly  laid  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

And  this  policy  his  position  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness.  One 
great  step  towards  its  realization  had  already 
been  taken  in  the  statute  which  annihilated  the 
free  legislative  powers  of  the  convocations  of 
the  Clergy.'  Another  followed  in  an  act  which 
under  the  pretext  of  restoring  the  free  election 
of  bishops  turned  every  prelate  into  a  nominee 
of  the  King.  The  election  of  bishops  by  ther 
chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches  had  long' 
become  formal,  and  their  appointment  had 
since  the  time  of  the  Edwards  been  practically 
made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Crown.  The  privilege  of  free  election  was  now 
with  bitter  irony  restored  to  the  chapters,  but 
they  were  compelled  on  pain  of  praemunire  to 
choose  whatever  candidate  was  recommended 
by  the  King.  This  strange  expedient  has  last- 
ed till  the  present  time,  though  its  character 
has  wholly  changed  with  the  development  of 
constitutional  rule.  The  nomination  of  bishops 
has  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Georges 
passed  from  the  King  in  person  to  the  Minister 
who  represents  the  will  of  the  people.  Prac- 
i  tically  therefore  an  English  prelate,  alone  among 
all  the  prelates  of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to 
his  episcopal  throne  by  the  same  popular  elec- 
tion which  raised  Ambrose  to  his  episcopal 
chair  at  Milan.  But  at  the  moment  of  the 
change  Cromwell's  measure  reduced  the  En- 
glish bishops  to  absolute  dependence  on  the 
Crown.  Their  dependence  would  have  been 
complete  had  his  policy  been  thoroughly  carried 
out  and  the  royal  power  of  deposition  put  in 
force  as  well  as  that  of  appointment.  As  it  was 
Henry  could  warn  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
that  if  he  persevered  in  his  "proud  folly,  we 
be  able  to  remove  you  again  and  to  put  another 
man  of  more  virtue  and  honesty  in  your  place." 
By  the  mcue  ardent  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion this  dependence  of  the  bishops  on  the 
Crown  was  fully  recognized.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  Cranmer  took  out  a  new 
commission  from  Edward  for  the  e.^ercise  of 
his  office.  Latimer,  when  the  royal  policy 
clashed  with  his  belief,  felt  bound  to  resign  the 
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Si'o  of  "Worcester.  If  the  power  of  deposition 
was  quietly  abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  the  aban- 
donment was  due  not  so  much  to  any  deference 
for  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nation  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  steady  servility  of  the  bishops 
rendered  its  exercise  unnecessary. 

A  second  step  in  Cromwell's  policy  followed 
hard  on  this  enslavement  of  the  episcopate. 
Master  of  Convocation,  absolute  master  of  the 
bishops,  Henry  had  become  master  of  the  mon- 
astic orders  through  the  right  of  visitation  over 
them  which  had  been  transferred  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  from  the  Papacy  to  tlie  Crown. 
The  monlis  were  soon  to  know  what  this  right 
of  visitation  implied  in  the  hands  of  the  Vicar- 
General.  As  an  outlet  for  religious  enthusiasm 
monasticism  was  practically  dead.  The  friar, 
now  that  his  fervor  of  devotion  and  his  intel- 
lectual energy  had  passed  away,  had  sunk  into 
a  mere  beggar.  The  monks  had  become  mere 
land-owners.  Most  of  the  religious  houses  were 
anxious  only  to  enlarge  their  revenues  and  to 
diminish  the  number  of  those  who  shared  them. 
In  the  general  carelessness  which  prevailed  as 
to  the  spiritual  objects  of  their  trust,  in  the 
wasteful  management  of  their  estates,  in  the 
indolence  and  self-indulgence  which  for  the 
most  part  characterized  them,  the  monastic  es- 
tablishments simply  exhibited  the  faults  of  all 
corporate  bodies  that  have  outlived  the  work 
which  they  were  created  to  perform.  They 
were  no  more  unpopular  however  than  such  cor- 
porate bodies  generally  are.  The  Lollard  cry 
for  their  suppression  had  died  away.  In  the 
north,  where  some  of  the  greatest  abbeys  were 
situated,  the  monks  were  on  good  terms  with 
the  country  gentry,  and  their  houses  served  as 
schools  for  their  children;  nor  is  there  any  sign 
of  a  different  feeling  elsewhere. 

But  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  at  once 
the  hatred  of  the  New  Learning  and  of  the 
Monarchy.  In  the  early  days  of  the  revival  of 
letters  Popes  -and  bishops  had  joined  with 
princes  and  scholars  in  welcoming  the  diffusion 
of  culture  and  the  hopes  of  religious  reform. 
But  though  an  abbot  or  a  prior  here  or  there 
might  be  found  among  the  supporters  of  the 
movement,  the  monastic  orders  as  a  whole  re- 
pelled it  with  unswerving  obstinacy.^  The 
quarrel  only  became  more  bitter  as  years  went 
on.  The  keen  sarcasms  of  Erasmus,  the  inso- 
lent buffoonery  of  Hutten,  were  lavished  on  the 
"lovers  of  darkness"  and  of  the  cloister.  In 
England  Colet  and  More  echoed  with  greater 
reserve  the  scorn  and  invective  of  their  friends. 
The  Monarchy  had  other  causes  for  its  hate. 
In  Cromwell's  system  there  was  no  room  for 
either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  monasticism, 
for  its  indolence  and  superstition,  or  for  its  in- 
dependence of  the  throne.  The  bold  stand 
which  the  monastic  orders  had  made  against 
benevolences  had  never  been  forgiven,  while 
the  revenues  of  their  foundations  offered  spoil 
vast  enough  to  fill  the  royal  treasury  and  secure 
a  host  of  friends  for  the  new  reforms.  Two 
royal  commissioners  therefore  were  dispatched 
on  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  houses. 
and  their  reports  formed  a  "Black  Book" 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1536.  It 
was  acknowledged  that  about  a  third  of  the 
houses,  including  the  bulk  of  the  larger  abbeys, 
were  fairly  and  decently  conducted.  The  rest 
were  charged  with  drunkenness,  with  simony, 
and  with  the  foulest  and  most  revolting  crimes. 
The  character  of  the  visitors,  the  sweeping 
nature  of  their  report,  and  the  long  debate 
which  followed  on  its  reception,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  these  charges  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated. But  the  want  of  any  effective  disci- 
pline which  had  resulted  from  their  exemption 
from  all  but  Papal  supervision  told  fatally 
against  monastic  morality  even  in  abbeys  like 
St.  Alban's;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  War- 
ham,  as  well  as  a  partial  measure  of  suppression 
begun  by  Wolsey,  go  some  way  to  prove  that 
in  the  smaller  houses  at  least  indolence  had 
passed  into  crime.  A  cry  of  "Down  with 
them  "  broke  from  the  Commons  as  the  report 
was  read.  The  country  however  was  still  far 
from  desiring  the  utter  downfall  of  the  monastic 
system,  and  a  long  and  bitter  debate  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  compromise  which  suppressed  all 
houses  whose  income  fell  below  £200  a  year. 
Of  the  thoufand  religious  houses  which  then 
e-xisted  in  England  nearly  four  hundred  were 
dissolved  under  this  Act  and  their  revenues 
granted  to  the  Crown. 

The  secular  clergy  alone  remained;  and  in- 
junction after  injunction  from  the  Vicar-Gen- 
Oral  taught  rector  and  vicar  that  they  must  learn 
to  regard  themselves  as  mere  mouthpieces  of  the 


royal  will.  The  Church  was  gagged.  With  the 
instinct  of  genius  Cromwell  discerned  the  part 
which  the  pulpit,  as  the  one  means  which  then 
existed  of  speaking  to  the  people  at  large,  was 
to  play  in  the  religious  and  political  struggle 
that  was  at  hand ;  and  he  resolved  to  turn  itto 
the  profit  of  the  Monarchy.  The  restriction  of 
the  right  of  preaching  to  priests  who  received 
licenses  from  the  Crown  silenced  every  voice  of 
opposition.  Even  to  those  who  received  these 
licenses  theological  controversy  was  forbidden; 
and  a  high-handed  process  of  "  tuning  the  pul- 
pits" by  express  directions  as  to  the  subject  and 
tenor  of  each  special  discourse  made  the  preach- 
ers at  every  crisis  mere  means  of  diffusing  the 
royal  will.  As  a  first  step  in  this  process  every 
bishop,  abbot,  and  parish  priest,  was  required 
by  the  new  Vicar-General  to  preach  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  Papacy  and  to  proclaim  the 
king  as  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  very  topics  of  the  sermon  were  carefully 
prescribed;  tlie  bishops  were  held  responsible 
for  the  compliance  of  the  clergy  with  these 
orders;  and  the  sheriffs  were  held  responsible 
for  the  obedience  of  the  bishops. 

While  the  great  revolution  which  struck 
down  the  Church  was  in  progress  England 
looked  silently  on.  In  all  the  earlier  ecclesias- 
tical changes,  in  the  contest  over  the  Papal  ju- 
risdiction and  Papal  exactions,  in  the  reform  of 
the  Church  courts,  even  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  legislative  independence  of  the  clergy,  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  had  gone  with  the  King. 
But  from  the  enslavement  of  the  priesthood, 
from  the  gagging  of  the  pulpits,  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion stood  aloof.  There  were  few  voices  indeed 
of  protest.  As  the  royal  policy  disclosed  itself, 
as  the  Jlonarchy  trampled  under  foot  the  tradi- 
tion and  reverence  of  ages  gone  by,  as  its  figure 
rose  bare  and  terrible  out  of  the  wreck  of  old 
institutions,  England  simply  held  her  breath. 
It  is  only  through  Ihe  stray  depositions  of  royal 
spies  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wrath 
and  hate  which  lay  seething  under  this  silence 
of  the  people.  For  the  silence  wa«  a  silence  of 
terror.  Before  Cromwell's  rise  and  after  his 
fall  from  power  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
witnessed  no  more  than  the  common  tyranny 
and  bloodshed  of  the  time.  But  the  years  of 
Cromwell's  administration  form  the  one  period 
in  our  history  which  deserves  the  name  that 
men  have  given  to  the  rule  of  Robespierre.  It 
was  the  English  Terror.  It  was  by  terror  that 
Cromwell  mastered  the  King.  Cranmer  could 
plead  for  him  at  a  later  time  with  Henry  as 
"one  whose  surety  was  only  by  your  Majesty, 
who  loved  your  Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no 
less  than  God."  But  the  attiludn  of  Cromwell 
towards  the  King  was  something  more  than 
that  of  absolute  dependence  and  unquestioning 
devotion.  He  was  "so  vigilant  to  preserve 
your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,"  adds  the  Pri- 
mate, "  that  few  could  be  so  secretly  conceived 
but  he  detected  the  same  from  the  beginning." 
Henry,  like  every  Tudor,  was  fearless  of  open 
danger,  but  tremulously  sensitive  to  the  light- 
est breath  of  hidden  disloyalty;  and  it  was 
on  this  dread  that  Cromwell  "based  the  fabric  of 
his  power.  He  was  hardly  secretary  before 
spies  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Secret  denunciations  poured  into  the  open  ear 
of  the  ininister.  The  air  was  thick  with  tales 
of  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  with  the  detec- 
tion and  suppression  of  each  Cromwell  tight- 
ened his  hold  on  the  King. 

As  it  was  by  terror  that  he  mastered  the  Kmg, 
so  it  was  by  terror  that  he  mastered  the  people. 
Men  felt  in  England,  to  use  the  figure  by  which 
Erasmus  paints  the  time,  "  as  if  a  scorpion  lay 
sleeping  under  every  stone."  The  cofessional 
had  no  secrets  for  Cromwell.  Men's  talk  with 
their  closest  friend's  found  its  way  to  his  ear. 
"  Words  idly  spoken,"  the  murmurs  of  a  petu- 
lant abbot,  the  ravings  of  a  moon-struck  nun, 
were,  as  the  nobles  cried  passionately  at  his 
fall,  "  tortured  into  treason."  The  only  chance 
of  safety  lay  in  silence.  "Friends  who  used 
to  write  and  send  me  presents,"  Erasmus  tells 
us,  "now  send  neither  letter  nor  gifts,  nor  re- 
ceive any  from  any  one,  and  this  through  fear." 
But  even  the  refuge  of  silence  was  closed  by  a 
law  more  infamous  than  any  that  has  ever  blot- 
ted the  Statute-book  of  England.  Not  only  was 
thought  made  treason,  but  men  were  forced  to 
reveal  their  thoughts  on  pain  of  their  very  si- 
lence being  punished  with  the  penalties  of  trea- 
son. All  trust  in  the  older  bulwarks  of  liber- 
ty was  destroyed  by  a  policy  ns  daring  as  it 
was  unscrupulous.  The  noblest  institutions 
were    degraded    into    instruments    of    terror. 


Though  Wolsey  had  strained  the  law  to  the  ut- 
most he  had  made  no  open  attack  on  the  free- 
dom of  justice.  If  he  shrank  from  assembling 
Parliaments  it  was  from  his  sense  that  they 
were  the  bulwarks  of  liberty.  But  under 
Cromwell  the  coercion  of  juries  and  the  man- 
agement of  judges  rendered  the  courts  mere 
mouthpieces  of  the  royal  will:  and  where  evea 
this  shadow  of  justice  proved  an  obstacle  to 
bloodshed.  Parliament  was  brought  into  play 
to  pass  bill  after  bill  of  attainder.  "  He  shall 
be  judged  by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  himself 
made,"  was  the  cry  of  the  Council  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  fall,  and  by  a  singular  retributioa 
the  crowning  injustice  which  he  sought  to  in- 
troduce even  into  the  practice  of  attainder,  the 
condemnation  of  a  man  without  hearing  his 
defense,  was  only  practiced  on  himself. 

But  ruthless  as  was  the  Terror  of  Cromwell 
it  was  of  a  nobler  type  than  the  Terror  of 
France.  He  never  struck  uselessly  or  capricious- 
ly, or  stooped  to  the  meaner  victims  of  the 
guillotine.  His  blows  were  effective  just  be- 
cause he  chose  his  victims  from  among  the 
noblest  and  the  best.  If  he  struck  at  the  Church, 
it  was  through  the  Carthusians,  the  holiest  and 
the  most  renowned  of  English  Churchmen.  If 
he  struck  at  the  baronage,  it  was  through  Lady 
SalisbuiT,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of 
kings.  If  he  struck  at  the  New  Learning,  it  was 
through  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But 
no  personal  vindictiveness  mingled  with  his 
crime.  In  temper  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  stories  which  lingered 
among  his  friends,  he  was  a  generous,  kindly- 
hearted  man,  with  pleasant  and  winning  man- 
ners which  atoned  for  a  certain  awkwardness 
of  person,  and  with  a  constancy  of  friendship 
which  won  him  a  host  of  devoted  adherents. 
But  no  touch  either  of  love  or  hate  swayed  him 
from  his  course.  The  student  of  Machiavelli  had 
not  studied  the  "  Piince  "  in  vain.  He  had  re- 
duced bloodshed  to  a  system.  Fragments  of 
his  papers  still  show  us  with  what  a  business- 
like brevity  he  ticked  off  human  lives  among 
the  casual  "  remembrances  "  of  the  day. 
"  Item,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  sent  down 
to  be  tried  and  executed  at  Reading."  "  Item, 
to  know  the  King's  pleasure  touching  Master 
More."  "  Item,  when  Master  Fisher  shall  go 
to  his  execution,  and  the  other."  It  is  indeed 
this  utter  absence  of  all  passion,  of  all  personal 
feeling,  that  makes  the  figure  of  Cromwell  the 
most  terrible  in  our  history.  He  has  an  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  end  he  is  pursuing,  and  he 
simply  hews  his  way  to  it  as  a  woodman  hews 
his  way  through  the  forest,  ax  in  hand. 

The  choice  of  his  first  victim  showed  the 
ruthless  precision  with  which  Cromwell  was 
to  strike.  In  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  the 
foremost  Englishman  of  the  time  was  Sir 
Thomas  More.  As  the  policy  of  the  divorce 
ended  in  an  open  rupture  with  Rome  he  had 
withdrawn  silently  from  the  ministr}',  but  his 
silent  disapproval  of  the  new  policy  was  more 
telling  than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes.  To 
Cromwell  there  must  have  been  something 
specially  galling  in  More's  attitude  of  reserve. 
The  religious  reforms  of  the  New  Learning 
j  were  being  rapidly  carried  out,  but  it  was  plain 
that  the  man  who  repieseutid  the  very  life  of 
the  New  Learning  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  and  justice  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay 
even  for  religious  reform.  In  the  actual  changes 
which  the  divorce  brought  about  there  was 
nothing  to  move  More  to  active  or  open  op- 
position. Though  he  looked  on  the  divorce  and 
re-marriage  as  without  religious  warrant,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  an  Act  of  Suc- 
cession passed  in  1534  which  declared  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne  Boleyn  valid,  annulled  the  title 
of  Catharine's  child,  Mary,  and  decbued  the 
children  of  Anne  the  only  lawful  heirs  to  the 
crown.  His  faith  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
over  all  civil  matters  was  too  complete  to  admit 
a  doubt  of  its  competence  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession to  (he  throne.  But  by  the  same  Act  an 
oath  recognizing  the  succession  as  then  arrang- 
ed was  ordered  "to  be  taken  by  all  persons;  and 
this  oath  contained  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  marriage  witli  Catharine  was  against  Script- 
ure and  invalid  from  the  beginning.  Henry  had 
long  known  More's  belief  on  this  point;  and  the 
summons  to  take  this  oatli  was  simply  a  sum- 
mons to  death.  More  was  at  his  house  at  Chel- 
sea when  the  summons  called  him  to  Lambeth, 
to  the  house  where  he  had  bandied  fun  with 
Warham  and  Erasmus  or  bent  over  the  easel  of 
Holbein.  For  a  moment  there  may  have  been 
some  passing  impulse  to  yield.  But  it  was  soon 
over.     Triumphant  in  all  else,  the  monarchy 
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•was  to  fiDd  its  power  stop  sbort  at  the  conscience 
of  man.  The  great  battle  of  spiritual  freedom, 
the  battle  of  the  Protestant  against  Mary,  of  the 
Catholic  against  Elizabeth,  of  the  Purilaa 
against  Charles,  of  the  Independent  against  the 
Presbylerian,  began  at  the  moment  when  More 
refused  to  bend  or  to  deny  his  convictions  at  a 
iing's  bidding. 

"I  thank  the  Lord,"  More  said  with  a  sudden 
start  as  theboatdroppedsilently  down  the  river 
from  his  garden  steps  in  the  early  morning,  "  I 
thank  the  Lord  that  the  field  is  won."  At  Lam 
beth  Cranmer  and  his  fellow  commissioners 
tendered  to  him  the  new  oath  of  allegiance ;  but, 
as  they  expected,  it  was  refused.  They  bade 
him  wrtlk  in  the  garden  that  he  might  reconsider 
his  reply.  The  day  was  hot,  and  More  seated 
himself  in  a  window  from  which  he  could  look 
down  into  the  crowded  court.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  death  the  quick  sympathy  of  his 
nature  could  enjoy  the  humor  and  life  of  the 
throng  below.  "I  saw,"  he  said  afterwards, 
"  Mas'ter  Latimer  very  merry  in  the  court,  for 
he  laughed  and  look  one  or  twain  by  the  neck 
so  handsomely  that  if  they  had  been  women  I 
should  have  weened  that  he  waxed  wanton." 
The  crowd  below  was  chiefly  of  priests,  rectors, 
and  vicars,  pressing  to  take  the  oath  that  More 
found  harder  than  death.  He  bore  them  no 
grudge  for  it.  When  he  heard  the  voice  of  one 
who  was  known  to  have  boggled  hard  at  the 
oath  a  little  while  before  cabiug  loudly  and  os- 
tentatiously for  drink,  he  only  noted  him  with 
his  peculiar  humor.  "  He  drank,"  More  sup- 
posed, "either  from  dryness  or  from  gladness," 
or  "  to  show  quodiilenotuseratPontifici."  He 
■was  called  in  again  at  last,  but  only  repeated 
his  refusal.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied 
him  with  distinctions  which  perplexed  even  the 
subtle  wit  of  the  ex  chancellor;  More  remained 
unshaken  and  passed  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
followed  there  by  Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester, 
the  most  aged  and  venerable  of  the  English  pre- 
lates, who  was  charged  with  countenancing 
treason  by  listening  to  llie  prophecies  of  a  re- 
ligious fanatic  called  "The  Nun  of  Kent."  But 
for  the  moment  even  Cromwell  shrank  from 
their  blood.  They  remained  prisoners  while  a 
new  and  more  terrible  engine  was  devised  to 
crush  out  the  silent  but  widespread  opposition 
to  the  religious  changes. 

By  a  statute  passed  at  the  close  of  1534  a  new 
treason  was  created  in  the  denial  of  the  King's 
titles;  and  in  the  opening  of  1535  Henry  assumed 
as  we  have  seen  the  title  of  "on  earth  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  meas- 
ure was  at  once  followed  up  by  a  blow  at  vic- 
tims hardly  less  venerable  than  More.  In  the 
general  relaxation  of  the  religious  life  the  char- 
ity and  devotion  of  the  brethren  of  the  Charter- 
house had  won  the  reverence  even  of  those  who 
condemned  monaslicism.  After  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance they  had  acknowledged  the  royal  Su- 
premacy and  taken  the  oath  of  submission  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  But  by  an  infamous  con 
Btruction  of  the  statute  which  made  the  denial 
of  the  Supremacy  treason,  the  refusal  of  satis- 
factory answers  to  official  questions  as  to  a  con- 
scientious belief  in  it  was  held  to  be  equivalent 
toopen  denial.  The  aim  of  the  new  measure  was 
■well  known,  and  the  brethren  prepared  to  die. 
In  ttie  agony  of  wailing  enthusiasm  brought  its 
imaginative  consolations;  "  when  the  Host  was 
lifted  up  there  came  as  it  were  a  whisper  of  air 
■which  breathed  upon  our  faces  as  we  knelt; 
and  there  came  a  sweet  soft  sound  of  music." 
They  had  not  long  however  to  wait,  for  their 
refusal  to  answer  was  the  signal  for  their  doom. 
Three  of  the  brethren  went  to  the  gallows;  the 
rest  were  flungjinlo  Newgate,  chained  to  posts 
in  a  noisome  dungeon  where,  "tied  and  not 
able  to  stir,"  they  were  left  to  perish  of  jail- 
fever  and  starvation.  In  a  fortnight  five  were 
dead  and  the  rest  at  the  point  of  death,  "  almost 
dispatched,"  Cromwell's  envoy  wrote  to  him, 
"  by  the  hand  of  God,  of  which,  considering 
their  behavior,  I  am  not  sorry."  Their  death 
■was  soon  followed  by  that  of  More.  The  inter- 
val of  imprisonment  had  failed  to  break  his 
resolution,  and  the  new  statute  sufficed  to  bring 
him  to  the  ^block.  With  Fisher  he  was  con- 
victed of  denying  the  king's  title  as  only  su- 
preme head  of  the  Church.  The  old  Bishop  ap- 
proached the  scaffold  with  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it  at  a  vent- 
ure ere  he  knelt,  and  read,  "  This  is  life  eternal 
to  know  Thee,  the  omy  true  God."  In  July 
More  followed  his  fellow-prisoner  to  the  block. 
On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  blow  he  moved  his  beard 
carefully  from  the  reach  of  the  doomsman's  ax. 
' '  Pity  that  should  be  cut, "  he  was  heard  to  mut- 


ter with  a  touch  of  the  old  sad  irony,  "  that  has 
never  committed  treason." 

Cromwell  had  at  last  reached  his  aim.  Eng- 
land lay  panic-stricken  at  the  foot  of  the  "low- 
born knave,"  as  the  nobles  called  him,  who 
represented  the  omnipotence  of  the  crown. 
Like  Wolsej'  he  concentrated  in  his  hands  the 
whole  administration  of  the  state;  he  was  at 
once  foreign  minister  and  home  minister,  and 
vicar-general  of  the  Church,  the  creator  of  a 
new  fleet,  the  organizer  of  armies,  the  president 
of  the  terrible  Star  Chamber.  His  Italian  in- 
difference to  the  mere  show  of  power  stood  out 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  pomp  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. Crom-A-ell's  personal  habits  were  simple 
and  unostentatious;  if  he  clutched  at  money,  it 
was  to  feed  the  army  of  spies  whom  he  main- 
tained at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  ■work  he 
surveyed  with  a  ceaseless  vigilance.  For  his 
activity  was  boundless.  More  than  fifty  vol- 
j  umes  remain  of  the  gigantic  mass  of  his  corre- 
spondence. Thousands  of  letters  from  "  poor 
bedesmen,"  from  outraged  wives  and  wronged 
laborers  and  persecuted  heretics  flowed  in  to  the 
all-powerful  minister  whose  system  of  personal 
government  turned  him  into  the  universal  court 
of  appeal.  But  powerful  as  he  was,  and  mighty 
as  was  the  work  which  he  had  accomplished, 
he  knew  that  harder  blows  had  to  be  struck 
before  his  position  was  secure.  The  new 
changes,  above  all  the  irritation  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  outra,ges  with  which  the  dissolu 
lion  of  the  monasteries  was  accompanied,  gave 
point  to  the  mutinous  temper  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  country;  for  the  revolution  in 
agriculture  was  still  going  on,  and  evictions 
furnished  embittered  outcasts  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  any  rising.  Nor  did  it  seem  as  though  re- 
volt, if  it  once  broke  out,  would  want  leaders 
to  head  it.  The  nobles  who  h»d  writlied  under 
the  rule  of  theCardinal,  writhed  yetmore  bitterly 
under  the  rule  of  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  not  only  as  Wolsey's  tool,  but  as  a  low- 
born upstart.  "The  world  will  never  mend," 
Lord  Hussey  had  been  heard  to  say,  "till  we 
fight  for  it."  "Knaves  rule  about  the  king!" 
cried  Lord  Exeter.  "I  trust  some  day  to 
give  them  a  buffet!"  At  this  moment  too  the 
hopes  of  political  reaction  were  stirred  by  the 
fate  of  one  whom  the  friends  of  the  old  order 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  all  their  troubles. 
In  the  spring  of  1536,  while  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  was  marking  the  triumph  of  the 
new  policy,  Anne  Boleyn  was  suddenly  charged 
with  adultery,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  A  few 
dayslatershe  was  tried,  condemned,  and  brought 
to  the  block.  The  Queen's  ruin  was  everywhere 
taken  as  an  omen  of  ruin  to  the  cause  which 
had  become  identified  with  her  own,  and  the 
old  nobility  mustered  courage  to  face  the  mia- 
ister  who  held  them  at  his  feet. 

They  found  their  opportunity  in  the  discon- 
tent of  the  north,  where  the  monasteries  had 
been  popular,  and  where  the  rougher  mood  of 
the  people  turned  easily  to  resistance.  In  the 
autumn  of  1536  a  rising  broke  out  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  this  was  hardly  quelled  when  all 
Yorkshire  rose  in  arms.  From  every  parish 
the  faraiers  marched  with  the  parish  priest  at 
their  head  upon  York,  and  the  surrender  of 
this  city  determined  the  waverers.  In  a  few 
days  Skipton  Castle,  where  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland held  out  with  a  handful  of  men,  was 
the  only  spot  north  of  the  Humber  which  re- 
mained true  to  the  King.  Durham  rose  at  the 
call  of  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Neville,  Lords 
Westmoreland  and  Latimer.  Though  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  feigned  sickness,  the  Per- 
cies  joined  the  revolt.  Lord  Dacre,  the  chief 
of  the  Yorkshire  nobles,  surrendered  Pomfret, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  their  chief  by  the  in- 
surgents. The  whole  nobility  of  the  north  were 
now  enlisted  in  the  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
as  the  rising  called  itself,  and  thirty  thousand 
"  tall  men  and  well  horsed  "  moved  on  the  Don 
I  demanding  the  reversal  of  the  royal  policy,  a 
j  reunion  with  Rome,  the  restoration  of  Cath- 
I  arine's  daughter,  Mary,  to  her  rights  as  heiress 
I  of  the  Crown,  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to 
the  Church,  and  above  all  the  driving  away  of 
base-born  councilors,  or  in  other  words  the 
fall  of  Cromwell.  Though  their  advance  ■n-as 
checked  by  negotiation,  the  organization  of  the 
revolt  went  steadily  on  throughout  the  winter, 
and  a  Parliament  of  the  North  which  gathered 
at  Pomfret  formally  adopted  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents.  Ouly  six  thousand  men  under 
Norfolk  barred  their  way  southward,  and  the 
Midland  counties  were  known  to  be  disaffected. 
But  Cromwell  remained  undaunted  by  the 
peril.     Hesuffered  indeed  Norfolk  to  negotiate; 


and  allowed  Henry  under  pressure  from  his 
Council,  to  promise  pardon  and  a  free  Parlia- 
ment at  York,  a  pledge  which  Norfolk  and 
Dacre  alike  construed  into  an  acceptance  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  insurgents.  Their  leaders 
at  once  flung  aside  the  badge  of  the  Five 
Wounds  which  they  had  worn  with  a  cry,  "  We 
will  wear  no  badge  but  that  of  our  Lord  the 
King,"  and  nobles  and  farmers  dispersed  to  their 
homes  in  triumph.  But  the  towns  of  the  North 
were  no  sooner  garrisoned  and  Norfolk's  army 
in  the  heart  of  Yorkshire  than  the  veil  was  flung 
aside.  A  few  isolated  outbreaks  in  the  spring 
of  1537  gave  a  pretext  for  the  withdrawal  of 
every  concession.  The  arrest  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace"  was  followed  by 
ruthless  severities.  The  country  was  covered 
with  gibbets.  Whole  districts  were  given  up  to 
military  execution.  But  it  was  on  the  leaders 
of  the  rising  that  Cromwell's  hand  fell  heaviest. 
He  seized  his  opportunity  for  dealing  at  the 
northern  nobles  a  fatal  blow,  "  Cromwell," 
one  of  the  chief  among  them  broke  fiercely  out 
as  he  stood  at  the  Council  board,  "  it  is  thou 
that  art  the  very  special  and  chief  cause  of  all 
this  rebellion  and  wickedness,  and  dost  daily 
travail  to  bring  us  to  our  ends  and  strike  off  our 
heads.  I  trust  hat  ere  thou  die,  though  thou 
wouldst  procure  all  the  noblest  heads  wi'ihin  the 
realm  to  be  stricken  off,  yet  there  shall  one  head 
remain  that  shall  strike  off  thyj  head."  But 
the  warning  was  unheeded.  Lord  Darcj^  who 
stood  first  among  the  nobles  of  Yorkslrre,  and 
Lord  Hussey,  who  stood  first  among  the  nobles 
of  Lincolnshire,  went  alike  to  the  block.  The 
Abbot  of  Barlings,  who  had  ridden  into  Lincoln 
with  his  canons  in  full  armor,  swung  with  his 
brother  Abbots  of  Whalley,  Woburn,  and  Saw- 
ley  from  the  gallows.  The  Abbots  of  Fount- 
ains and  of  Jervaulx  were  hanged  at  Tyburn 
side  by  side  with  the  representative  of  the  great 
line  of  Percy,  Lady  Bulmer  was  burned  at  the 
itake.  Sir  Robert  Constable  was  hanged  in 
chains  before  the  gate  of  Hull. 

The  defeat  of  the  northern  revolt  showed  the 
immense  force  which  the  monarchy  had  gained. 
Even  among  the  rebels  themselves  not  a  voice 
had  threatened  Henry's  throne.  It  was  not  at 
the  King  that  they  aimed  these  blows,  but  at 
the  "  Rjw-born  knaves  "  who  stood  about  the 
King.  At  this  moment,  too,  Henry's  position 
was  strengthened  by  the  birth  of  an  heir.  On 
the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  he  had  married  Jane 
Seymour,  the  daughter  of  a  Wiltshire  knight; 
and  in  1537  this  Queen  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  boy,  the  future  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Crown  at  home  was  doubled  by 
its  triumph  ia  the  great  dependency  which  had 
so  long  held  the  English  authority  at  bay,  across 
St.  George's  Channel.  Though  JEIenry  the  Sev- 
enth had  begun  the  work  of  bridling  Ireland  he 
had  no  strength  for  exacting  a  real  submission; 
and  the  great  Norman  lords  of  the  Pale,  the 
Butlers  and  Geraldines,  the  De  la  Poers  and  the 
Fitzpatricks,  though  subjects  in  name,  re- 
mained'in  fact  defiant  of  the  royal  authority. 
In  manners  and  outer  seeming  they  had  sunk 
into  mere  natives;  their  feuds  were  as  incessant 
as  those  of  the  Irish  septs;  and  their  despotism 
combined  the  horrors  of  feudal  oppression  with 
those  of  Celtic  anarchy.  Crushed  by  taxation, 
by  oppression,  by  misgovernment,  plundered 
alike  by  native  marauders  and  by  the  troops 
levied  to  disperse  them,  the  wretched  descend- 
ants of  the  first  English  settlers  preferred  even 
Irish  misrule  to  English  "  order,"  and  the  bor- 
der of  the  Pale  retreated  steadily  towards  Dub- 
lin. The  towns  of  the  sea  board,  sheltered  by 
their  walls  and  their  municipal  self-government, 
formed  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  chaos, 
elswhere  throughout  its  dominions  the  English 
Government,  though  still  strong  enough  to 
break  down  any  open  revolt,  was  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  rule,  from  the  Celtic  tribes  without 
the  Pale  even  the  remnant  of  civilization  and 
of  native  union  which  bad  lingered  on  to  the 
time  of  Strongbow  had  vanished  away.  The 
feuds  of  the  Irish  septs  were  as  bitter  as  their 
hatred  of  the  stranger;  and  the  Government  at 
Dublin  found  it  easy  to  maintain  a  strife  which 
saved  it  the  necessity  of  self-defense  among  a 
people  whose  "  nature  is  such  that  for  money 
one  shall  have  the  son  to  war  against  the  father, 
and  the  father  against  his  child."  During  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
annals  of  the  country  which  remained  under 
native  rule  record  more  than  a  hundred  raids 
and   battles  between  clans  of  the  north  alone. 

But  the  time  came  at  last  for  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt on  the  pai'tof  England  to  introduce  order 
into  this  chaos  of  turbulence  and  misrule.    To 
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Henry  the  Eighth  the  policy  of  forbearance,  of 
ruling  Ireland  through  the  great  Irish  lords,  was 
utterly  hateful.  His  purpose  was  to  rule  in 
Ireland  as  thoroughly  and  effectively  as  he 
ruled  in  England,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
his  reign  he  bent  his  whole  energies  to  accom- 
plish this  aira.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  ac- 
cession indeed  the  Irish  lords  felt  the  heavier 
hand  of  a  master.  The  Geraldines,  who  had 
been  suffered  undcr^the  preceding  reign  to  gov- 
ern Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were 
quick  to  discover  that  the  Crown  would  no 
longer  stoop  to  be  their  tool.  Their  head,  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  was  called  to  England  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  great  house  re- 
solved to  frighten  England  again  into  a  convic- 
tion of  its  helplessness;  and  a  rising  of  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  in  1534  followed  the  usual 
fashion  of  Irish  revolts.  A  murder  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  capture  of  the  citj',  a 
repulse  before  its  castle,  a  harrying  of  the  Pale, 
ended  in  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  rebels 
among  the  bogs  and  forests  of  the  border  on  the 
advance  of  the  English  forces.  It  had  "been 
usual  to  meet  such  an  onset  as  this  by  a  raid  of 
the  same  character,  by  a  corresjionding  failure 
before  the  castle  of  the  rebellious  noble,  and  a 
retreat  like  his  own,  which  served  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  negotiations  and  a  compromise.  Un- 
luckily for  the  Fitzgeralds,  Henry  resolved  to 
take  Ireland  seriously  in  hand,  and  he  had 
Cromwell  to  execute  his  will.  Skeffington,  a 
new  Lord  Deputy  who  was  sent  over  in  1535, 
brought  with  him  a  train  of  artillery,  which 
worked  a  startling  change  in  the  political  aspect 
of  the  island.  The  castles  that  had  hitherto 
sheltered  rebellion  were  battered  into  ruins, 
llaynooth,  a  stronghold  from  which  the  Ger- 
aldines threatened  Dublin  and  ruled  the  Pale  at 
their  will,  was  beaten  down  in  a  fortnight.  So 
crushing  and  unforeseen  was  the  blow,  that  re- 
sistance was  at  once  at  an  end.  Not  only  was 
the  power  of  the  great  Norman  house  which 
had  towered  in  Ireland  utterly  broken,  but  only 
a  single  boy  was  left  to  preserve  its  name. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Fitzgeralds  Ireland  felt 
itself  in  a  master's  grasp.  "  Irishmen,"  wrote 
one  of  the  Lord  Justices  to  Cromwell,  "were 
never  in  such  fear  as  now.  The  King's  sessions 
are  being  kept  in  five  shires  more  than  former- 
ly." Not  only  were  the  Englishmen  of  the 
Pale  at  Henry's  feet  but  the  kerns  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  sent  in  their  submission;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  men's  memory  an  English 
army  appeared  in  Munster  and  reduced  the 
soutli  to  obedience.  The  border  of  the  Pale 
was  crossed,  and  the  wide  terrilor}'  where  the 
Celtic  tribes  had  preserved  their  independence 
since  the  days  of  the  Angevins  was  trampled 
into  submission.  A  castle  of  the  O'Briens 
which  guarded  the  passage  of  the  Shannon  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  its  fall  carried  with  it  the 
submission  of  Clare.  The  capture  of  Athlone 
brought  about  the  reductiou  of  Connaught, 
and  assured  the  loyalty  of  the  great  Norman 
house  of  the  De  Burghs  or  Bourkes  who  had 
assumed  an  almost  royal  authoritj'  in  the  west. 
The  resistance  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  was 
broken  in  a  victory  at  Bellahoe.  In  seven 
years,  partly  through  the  vigor  of  Sketfington's 
successor.  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more 
through  the  resolute  will  of  Henry  and  Crom- 
well, the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been 
limited  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  was  acknowl- 
edged over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

But  submission  was  far  from  being  all  that 
Henry  desired.  His  aim  was  to  civilize  the 
people  whom  he  had  conquered — to  rule  not  by 
force  but  by  law.  But  the  only  conception  of 
law  which  the  King  or  his  ministers  could 
frame  was  that  of  English  law.  The  customary 
law  which  prevailed  without  the  Pale,  the 
native  system  of  clan  government  and  common 
tenure  of  land  by  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  poetry 
and  literature  which  threw  their  luster  over  the 
Irish  tongue,  were  either  unknown  to  the 
English  statesmen  or  despised  by  them  as  bar- 
barous. The  one  mode  of  civilizing  Ireland 
and  redressing  its  chaotic  misrule  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  minds  was  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  Celtic  tradition  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple— that  of  "  making  Ireland  English  "  in  man- 
ners, in  law,  and  in  tongue.  The  Deputy, 
Parliament,  Judges,  Sheriffs,  which  already 
existed  within  the  Pale,  furnished  a  faint  copy 
of  English  institutions;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
these  might  be  gradually  extended  over  the 
whole  island.  The  English  language  and  mode 
of  life  would  follow,  it  was  believed,  the 
English  law.  The  one  effectual  way  of  bring- 
Ingabout  such  a  change  as  this  lay  in  a  com- 


plete conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  its  coloniza- 
tion by  English  settlers;  but  from  this  course, 
pressed  on  him  as  it  was  by  his  own  lieutenants 
and  by  the  settlers  of  the  Pale,  even  the  iron 
will  of  Cromwell  shrank.  It  was  at  once  too 
bloody  and  too  expensive.  To  win  over  the 
chiefs,  to  turn  them  by  policy  and  a  patient 
generosity  into  English  nobles,  to  use  the  tra- 
ditional devotion  of  their  tribal  dependants  as 
a  means  of  diffusing  the  new  civilization  of 
their  chiefs  to  trust  to  time  and  steady  govern- 
ment for  the  gradual  reformation  of  the  country, 
was  a  policy  safer,  cheaper,  more  humane,  and 
more  statesmanlike. 

It  was  this  system  which,  even  before  the  fall 
of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  adopt; 
and  it  was  this  that  he  pressed  on  Ireland  when 
the'conquest  laid  it  at  his  feet.  The  chiefs  were 
to  be  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  justice  and 
Icgalrule.  Their  fear  of  any  purpose  to  "expel 
them  from  their  lands  and  dominions  lawfully 
possessed  ''  was  to  be  dispelled  by  a  promise 
"  to  conserve  them  as  their  own."  Even  their 
remonstrances  against  the  introduction  of  En- 
glish law  were  to  be  regarded,  and  the  course 
of  justice  to  be  enforced  or  mitigated  according 
to  the'circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the  re- 
sumption of  lands  or  rights  which  clearly  be- 
longed to  the  Crown  "sober  ways,  politic 
shifts,  and  amiable  persuasions  "  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  rigorous  dealing.  It  was  this  system 
of  conciliation  which  was  in  the  main  carried 
out  by  the  English  Government  under  Henry 
and  his  two  successors.  Chieftain  after  chief- 
tain was  won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
indenture  which  guaranteed  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  lands  and  left  his  authority  over  his 
tribesinen  untouched  on  condition  of  a  pledge 
of  loyalty,  of  abstinence  from  illegal  wars  aud 
exactions  on  his  fellow-subjects,  and  of  render- 
ing a  fixed  tribute  aud  service  in  war-lime  to 
the  Crown.  The  sole  lest  of  loyalty  demanded 
was  the  acceptance  of  an  English  title  and  the 
education  of  a  son  at  the  English  court;  though 
in  some  cases,  like  that  of  the  O'Neills,  a 
promise  was  exacted  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage and  dress,  aud  to  encourage  tillage  and 
husbandry.  Compliance  with  conditions  such 
as  these  was  procured  not  merely  by  the  terror 
of  the  ro3'al  name  but  by  heavy  bribes.  The 
chieftains  in  fact  profited  greatly  by  the  change. 
Not  only  were  the  lands  of  the  suppressed 
abbeys  granted  to  them  on  their  assumption  of 
their  new  titles,  but  the  English  law  courts, 
ignoring  the  Irish  custom  by  which  the  laud 
belonged  to  the  tribe  at  large,  regarded  the 
chiefs  as  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
merits  of  the  system  were  unquestionable;  its 
faults  were  such  as  a  statesman  of  that  day 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  perceive.  The 
Tudor  politicians  held  that  the  one  hope  for  the 
regeneration  of  Ireland  lay  in  its  absorbing  the 
civilization  of  England.  The  prohibition  of 
the  national  dress,  customs,  laws,  and  language 
must  have  seemed  to  them  merely  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  barbarism  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
all  improvement. 

With  England  and  Ireland  alike  at  his  feet 
Cromwell  could  venture  on  a  last  and  crowning 
change.  He  could  claim  for  the  monarchy  the 
right  of  dictating  at  its  pleasure  the  form  of 
faith  and  doctrine  to  be  taught  throughout  the 
land.  Henry  had  remained  true  to  the  stand 
point  of  the  New  Learning:  and  the  sympathies 
of  Cromwell  were  mainly  with  those  of  his  mas- 
ter. They  had  no  wish  for  any  violent  break 
with  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  past.  They 
desired  religious  reform  rather  than  religious 
revolution,  a  simplification  of  doctrine  rather 
than  any  radical  change  in  it,  the  purification 
of  worship  rather  than  the  introduction  of  any 
wholly  new  ritual.  Their  tbeology  remained, 
as  they  believed,  a  Catholic  theology,  but  a 
theology  cleared  of  the  superstitious  growths 
which  obscured  the  true  Catholicism  of  the 
early  Church.  In  a  word  their  dream  was  the 
dream  of  Erasmus  and  Colet.  The  spirit  of 
Erasmus  was  seen  in  the  Articles  of  religion 
which  were  laid  before  Convocation  in  1536,  in 
the  [acknowledgment  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
a  doctrine  for  which  the  founders  of  the  New 
Learning,  such  as  Contarini  and  Pole,  were 
struggling  at  Rome  itself,  in  the  condemnation 
of  purgatory,  of  pardons,  and  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  as  it  was  seen  in  the  admission  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  in  the  retention  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  without  material  change. 
A  series  of  royal  injunctions  which  followed 
carried  out  the  same  policy  of  reform.  Pil-j 
grimages  were  suppressed;  the  excessive  num 
ber  of  holy  days  was  curtailed ;  the  worship  of 


images  and  relics  was  discouraged  in  words 
which  seem  almost  copied  from  "the  protest  of 
Erasmus.  His  appeal  for  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  weavers  might  repeat  at  their 
shuttle  and  plowmen  sing  at  their  plow  received 
at  last  a  reply.  At  the  outset  of  the  ministry  of.' 
Norfolk  and  More  the  King  had  promised  aai 
English  version  of  the  scriptures,  while  prcv 
hibiting  the  circulation  of  Tyndale's  Lutheran 
translation.  The  work  however  lagged  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops,  and  as  a  preliminary 
measure  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  now  rendered  into 
English,  and  ordered  to  be  taught  by  every 
school-master  and  father  of  a  family  to  his  chil- 
dren and  pupils.  But  the  bishops'  version  still 
hung  on  hand;  till  in  despair  of  its  appearance 
a  friend  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  was  employed  to  correct  and  revise  the 
translation  of  Tyndale;  and  the  Bible  which  he 
edited  was  published  in  1538  under  the  avowed 
patronage  of  Henry  himself. 

But  the  force  of  events  was  already  carry- 
ing England  far  from  the  standpoint  of  Eras- 
mus or  More.  The  dream  of  the  New  Learning 
was  to  be  wrought  out  through  the  progress  of 
education  and  piety.  In  the  policy  of  Crom- 
well reform  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
brute  force  of  the  Monarchy.  The  story  of  the 
royal  supremacy  was  graven  even  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  new  Bible.  It  is  Henry  on  his 
throne  who  gives  the  sacred  volume  to  Cr.an- 
mer,  ere  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  can  distribute 
it  to  the  throng  of  priests  and  laymen  below. 
Hitherto  men  had  looked  on  religious  truth  as 
a  gift  from  the  Church.  They  were  now  to 
look  on  it  as  a  gift  from  the  King.  The  very 
gratitude  of  Englishmen  for  fresh  spiritual  en- 
lightenment was  to  tell  to  the  profit  of  the  royal 
power.  No  conception  could  be  further  from 
that  of  the  New  Learning,  from  the  plea  for 
intellectual  freedom  which  runs  through  the  life 
of  Erasmus  or  the  craving  for  political  liberty 
which  gives  nobleness  to  the  speculations  of 
More.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  Henry  himself 
to  avoid  drifting  from  the  standpoint  he  had 
chosen.  He  had  written  against  Luther;  he  had 
persisted  in  opposing  Lutheran  doctrine;  he  had 
passed  new  laws  to  hinder  the  circulation  of 
Lutheran  books  in  his  realm.  But  influences 
from  without  as  from  within  drove  him  nearer 
to  Lutheranisra.  If  the  encouragement  of  Fran- 
cis had  done  somewhat  to  bring  about  his  final 
breach  with  the  Papacy,  he  soon  found  little 
will  in  the  French  King  to  follow  him  in  any 
course  of  separation  from  Rome;  and  the 
French  alliance  threatened  to  become  useless 
as  a  shelter  against  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor. 
Charles  was  goaded  into  action  by  the  bill  an- 
nulling Mary's  right  of  succession;  and  in  1535 
he  proposed  to  unite  his  house  with  that  of 
Francis  by  close  intermarriage  and  to  sanctioa 
Mary's  marriage  with  a  son  of  the  French  King, 
if  Francis  would  join  in  attack  on  England. 
Whether  such  a  proposal  was  serious  or  no, 
Henry  had  to  dread  attack  from  Charles  him- 
self and  to  look  for  new  allies  against  it.  He 
was  driven  to  offer  his  alliance  to  the  Lutheran 
princes  of  North  Germany,  who  dreaded  like 
himself  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
were  now  gathering  in  the  League  of  Schmal- 
kald. 

But  the  German  Princes  made  agreement  as 
to  doctrine  a  condition  of  their  alliance;  and 
their  pressure  was  backed  by  Henry's  partisans 
among  the  clergy  iit  home.  In  Cromwell's 
scheme  for  mastering  the  priesthood  it  had  been 
needful  to  place  men  on  whom  the  King  could 
rely  at  their  head.  Cranmer  became  Primate, 
Latimer  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Shaxton 
aud  Barlow  were  raised  to  the  sees  of  Salisbury 
and  St.  David's,  Hilsey  to  that  of  Rochester, 
Goodrich  to  that  of  Ely,  Fox  to  that  of  Here- 
ford. But  it  was  hard  to  find  men  among  the 
clergy  who  paused  at  Henry's  theological  rest- 
ing-place; and  of  these  prelates  all  except 
Latimer  were  known  to  sympathize  with  Luth- 
eranism,  though  Cranmer  lagged  far  behind  hiS 
fellows  in  their  zeal  for  reform.  The  influence 
of  these  men  as  well  as  of  an  attempt  to  comply 
at  least  oartly  with  the  demand  of  the  German 
Princes  "left  its  stamp  on  the  Articles  of  1536. 
For  the  principle  of  Catholicism,  of  a  universal 
form  of  faith  overspreading  all  temporal  do- 
minions, the  Lutheran  states  had  substituted 
the  principle  of  territorial  religion,  of  the  right 
of  each  sovereign  or  people  to  determine  the 
form  of  belief  which  should  be  held  within 
their  bounds.  The  severance  from  Rome  had 
already  brought  Henry  to  this  principle;  and 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  its  emphatic  asser 
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tion.  la  England  too,  as  in  North  Germany, 
the  repudiation  of  the  Papal  authority  as  a 
ground  of  faith,  of  the  voice  of  the  Pope  as  a 
declaration  of  truth,  had  driven  men  to  find 
such  a  ground  and  declaration  in  the  Bible ;  and 
the  Articles  expressly  based  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  Bible  and  the  three 
Creeds.  With  such  fundamental  principles  of 
agreement  it  was  possible  to  borrow  from  the 
Augsburg  Confession  five  of  the  ten  articles 
•which  Henry  laid  before  the  Convocation.  If 
penance  was  still  retained  as  a  sacrament,  bap 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  alone  main 
tained  to  be  sacraments  with  it;  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  which  Henry  stubbornly 
maintained  differed  so  little  from  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Luther  that  the  words  of 
Lutheran  formularies  were  borrowed  to  explain 
it;  Confession  was  admitted  by  the  Lutheran 
Churches  as  well  as  by  the  English.  The  ven- 
eration of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  prayer  to 
them,  though  still  retained,  was  so  modified  as 
to  present  little  difficulty  even  to  a  Lutheran. 

However  disguised  in  form,  the  doctrinal  ad 
vance  made  in  the  Articles  of  1536  was  an  im 
meuse  one;  and  a  vehement  opposition  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  those  of  the  bishops 
like  Gardiner,  who  while  they  agreed  with 
Henry's  policy  of  establishing  a  national 
,  Church  remained  opposed  to  any  change  in 
I  faith.  But  the  Articles  had  been  drawn  up  by 
j  Henry's  own  hand,  and  all  whisper  of  oppo- 
sition was  hi'.shed.  Bishops,  abbots,  clergy,  not 
'  only  subscribed  to  them,  but  carried  out  with 
implicit  obedience  the  injunctions  which  put 
their  doctrine  roughly  into  practice;  and  the 
failure  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  ended  all  thoughts  of  resistance 
among  the  laity.  But  Cromwell  found  a  dif- 
ferent reception  for  his  reforms  when  he  turned 
to  extend  them  to  the  sister  island.  The  re- 
ligious aspect  of  Ireland  was  hardly  less  chaotic 
than  its  political  aspect  had  been.  Ever  since 
Strongbow's  landing  there  had  been  no  one  Irish 
Church,  simply  because  there  had  been  no  one 
Irish  nation.  There  was  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  the 
Church  without  the  Pale  "nd  the  Church  within 
it.  But  within  the  Pale  the  clergy  were  ex- 
clusively of  English  blood  and  speech,  and 
without  it  they  were  exclusively  of  Irish. 
Irishmen  were  shut  out  by  law  from  abbeys 
and  cliurches  within  the  English  boundary;  and 
the  ill-will  of  the  natives  shut  out  Englishmen 
from  churches  and  abbeys  out.side  it.  As  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  country,  it  was  much  on  a 
level  with  its  political  condition.  Feuds  and 
misrule  told  fatally  on  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  bishops  were  political  officers,  or  hard 
fighters  like  the  chiefs  around  them ;  their  sees 
were  neglected,  their  cathedrals  abandoned  to 
decay.  Through  whole  dioceses  the  churches 
Jay  in  ruins  and  without  priests.  The  only 
preaching  done  in  the  country  was  done  by  the 
begging  friars,  and  the  results  of  the  friars' 
preaching  were  small.  "If  the  King  do  not 
provide  a  remedy,"  it  was  said  in  1535,  "  there 
will  be  no  more  Christentie  than  in  the  middle 
of  Turkey." 

Unfortunately  the  remedy  which  Henry  pro 
vided  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Politically 
Ireland  was  one  with  England,  and  the  great 
revolution  which  was  severing  the  one  country 
from  the  Papacy  extended  itself  naturally  to 
the  other.  The  results  of  it  indeed  at  first 
seemed  small  enough.  The  Supremacy,  a  ques 
tion  which  had  convulsed  England,  passed  over 
into  Ireland  to  meet  its  only  obstacle  in  a  gen- 
eral indifference.  Everybody  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept it  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  within  the  Pale  bent  to 
the  King's  will  as  easily  as  their  fellows  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  example  was  followed  by  at 
least  four  prelates  of  dioceses  without  the  Pale. 
The  native  chieftains  made  no  more  scruple 
than  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  renouncing 
obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  ac" 
knowledging  Henry  as  the  "  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  under 
Christ."  There  was  none  of  the  resistance  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  which  had  been 
witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
the  greedy  chieftains  showed  themselves  per- 
fectly willing  to  share  the  plunder  of  the 
Church.  But  the  results  of  the  measure  were 
fatal  to  the  little  culture  and  religion  which 
even  the  past  centuries  of  disorder  had  spared. 
Such  as  they  were,  the  religious  houses  were 
the  only  schools  that  Ireland  contained.  The 
system  of  vicars,  so  general  in  England,  was 
rare  in  Ireland;  churches  in  t'ue  patronage  of 


the  abbeys  were  for  the  most  part  served  by  the 
religious  themselves,  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
houses  suspended  public  worship  over  large 
districts  of  the  country.  The  friars,  hitherto 
the  only  preachers,  and  who  continued  to  labor 
and  teach  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  thrown  neces.sarily  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  to  the  English  rule. 

Had  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were 
forced  on  the  country  here  however,  in  the  end 
little  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  in  Eng- 
land the  breach  with  Rome,  the  destruction  of 
the  monastic  orders, and  the  establishment  of  the 
Supremacy,  had  roused  in  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple itself  a  desire  for  theological  change  which 
Henry  shared  and  was  cautiously  satisfying. 
In  Ireland  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  never 
existed  among  the  people  at  all.  They  accepted 
the  legislative  measures  passed  in  the  English 
Parliament  without  any  dream  of  theological 
consequences  or  of  any  change  in  the  doctrine 
or  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Not  a  single 
voice  demanded  the  abolition  of  pilgrimages, 
of  the  destruction  of  images,  or  the  reform  of 
public  worship.  The  mission  of  Archbishop 
Browneinl535  "for  the  plucking  down  of  idols 
and  extinguishing  of  idolatry  "  was  a  first  step 
in  the  long  effort  of  the  English  Government  to 
force  a  new  faith  on  a  people  who  to  a  man 
clung  passionately  to  their  old  religion. 
Browne's  attempts  at  "  tuning  the  pulpits " 
were  met  by  a  sullen  and  significant  opposition. 
"Neither  by  gentle  exhortation,"  the  Arch- 
bishop wrote  to  Cromwell,  "nor  by  evangelical 
instruction,  neither  by  oath  of  them  solemnly 
taken,  nor  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction 
may  I  persuade  or  induce  any  whether  religious 
or  secular  since  my  coming  over  once  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  nor  the  just  title  of  our  illus- 
trious Prince."  Even  the  acceptance  of  the 
Supremacy,  which  had  been  so  quietly  effected, 
was  brought  into  question  when  its  results  be- 
came clear.  The  bishops  abstained  from  com- 
pliance with  the  order  to  erase  the  Pope's  name 
out  of  their  mass-books.  The  pulpits  remained 
steadily  silent.  When  Browne  ordered  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  and  relics  in  his  own 
cathedral,  he  had  to  report  that  the  prior  and 
canons  "  find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain  that 
they  heed  not  ray  words."  Cromwell  however 
was  resolute  for  a  religious  uniformity  between 
the  two  islands,  and  the  Primate  borrowed  some 
of  his  patron's  vigor.  Recalcitrant  priests  were 
thrown  into  prison,  images  were  plucked  down 
from  the  rood-loft,  and  the  most  venerable  of 
Irish  relics,  the  staff  of  St.  Patrick,  was  burned 
in  the  market-place.  But  he  found  no  support 
in  his  vigor  save  from  across  the  Channel.  The 
Irish  Council  looked  coldly  on;  even  the  Lord 
Deputy  still  knelt  to  say  prayers  before  an  im- 
age at  Trim.  A  sullen  dogged  opposition  baf- 
fled Cromwell's  efforts,  and  their  only  result 
was  to  unite  all  Ireland  against  the  Crown. 

But  Cromwell  found  it  easier  to  deal  with 
Irish  inaction  than  with  the  feverish  activity 
which  his  reforms  stirred  in  England  itself.  It 
was  impossible  to  strike  blow  after  blow  at  the 
Church  without  rousing  wild  hopes  in  the  party 
who  sympathized  with  the  work  which  Luther 
was  doing  over-sea.  Few  as  these  "Lutherans" 
or  "Protestants"  still  were  in  numbers,  their 
new  hopes  made  them  a  formidable  force;  and 
in  the  school  of  persecution  they  had  learned  a 
violence  which  delighted  in  outrages  on  the 
faith  which  had  so  long  trampled  them  under 
foot.  At  the  very  outset  of  Cromwell's  changes 
four  Suffolk  youths  broke  into  a  church  at 
Dovercourt,  tore  down  a  wonder-working  cru- 
cifix and  burned  it  in  the  fields.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  lesser  monasteries  was  the  signal  for 
a  new  outburst  of  ribald  insult  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. The  roughness,  insolence,  and  extor- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  effect  it  drove 
the  whole  monastic  body  to  despair.  Their 
servants  rode  along  the  road  with  copes  for 
doublets  or  tunicles  for  saddle-cloths,  and  scat- 
tered panic  among  the  larger  houses  which 
were  left.  Some  sold  their  jewels  and  relics  to 
provide  for  the  evil  day  they  saw  approaching. 
Some  begged  of  their  own  will  for  dissolution. 
It  was  worse  when  fresh  ordinances  of  the 
Vicar-General  ordered  the  removal  of  objects  of 
superstitious  veneration.  Their  removal,  bitter 
enough  to  those  whose  religion  twined  itself 
around  the  image  or  the  relic  which  was  taken 
away,  was  embittered  yet  more  by  the  insults 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  miraculous 
rood  at  Boxley,  which  bowed  its  head  and  { 
stirred  its  eyes,  was  paraded  from  market  to 
market  and  exhibited  as  a  juggle  before  the  j 
Court.     Images  of  the  Virgin  were  stripped  of 


their  costly  vestments  and  sent  to  be  publcly 
burned  at  London.  Latimer  forwarded  to  the 
capital  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  which  he  had 
thrust  out  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Worcester, 
with  rough  words  of  scornt  "  She  with  her  old 
sister  of  Walsingham,  her  younger  sister  of 
Ipswich,  and  their  two  otlrer  sisters  of  Doncas- 
ter  and  Penrice,  would  make  a  jolly  muster  at 
Smithfield."  Fresh  orders  were  given  to  fling 
all  relics  from  their  reliquaries,  and  to  level 
every  shrine  with  the  ground.  In  1538  the 
bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  torn 
from  the  stalely  shrine  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  his  metropolitan  church,  and  his  name 
was  erased  from  the  service  books  as  that  of  a 
traitor. 

The  introduction  of  the  English  Bible  into 
churches  gave  a  new  opening  for  the  zeal  of 
the  Protestants.  In  spite  of  royal  injunctions 
that  it  should  be  read  decently  and  without 
comment,  the  young  zealots  of  the  party  prided 
themselves  on  shouting  it  out  to  a  circle  of  e.x- 
cited_ hearers  during  the  service  of  mass,  and 
accompanied  their  reading  with  violent  exposi- 
tions. Protestant  maidens  took  the  new  En- 
glish primer  to  church  with  them  and  studied 
it  ostentatiously  during  matins.  Insult  passed 
into  open  violence  when  the  Bishops'  Courts 
were  invaded  and  broken  up  by  Protestant 
mobs;  and  law  and  public  opinion  were  out- 
raged at  once  when  priests  who  favored  the  new 
doctrines  began  openly  to  bring  home  wives  to 
their  vicarages.  A  fiery  outburst  of  popular 
discussion  compensated  for  the  silence  of  the 
pulpits.  The  new  Scriptures,  in  Henry's  bitter 
words  of  complaint,  were  "disputed,  rimed, 
sung,  and  jangled  in  every  tavern  and  ale- 
house." The  articles  which  dictated  the  belief 
of  the  English  Church  roused  a  furious  contro- 
versy. Above  all,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass, 
the  center  of  the  Catholic  system  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  which  still  remained  sacred  to  tlie 
bulk  of  Englishmen,  was  attacked  with  a  scur- 
rility and  profaneness  which  passes  belief.  The 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  which  was  as 
yet  recognized  by  law,  was  held  up  to  scorn  in 
ballads  and  mystery  plays.  In  one  church  a 
Protestant  lawyer  raised  a  dog  in  his  hands 
when  the  priest  elevated  the  Host.  The  most 
sacred  words  of  the  old  worship,  the  words  of 
consecration,  "Hoc  est  corpus,"  were  travestied 
into  a  nickname  for  jugglery  as  "  Hocus  pocus." 

It  was  by  this  attack  on  the  Mass,  even  more 
than  by  the  other  outrages,  that  the  temper 
both  of  Henry  and  the  nation  was  stirred  to  a 
deep  resentment.  With  the  Protestants  Henry 
had  no  sympathy  whatever.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  New  Learning;  he  was  proud  of  bis  ortho- 
doxy and  of  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
And  above  all  he  shared  to  the  utmost  his  peo- 
ple's love  of  order,  their  clinging  to  the  past, 
their  hatred  of  extravagance  and  excess.  The 
first  sign  of  reaction  was  seen  in  the  Parliament 
of  1539.  Never  had  the  Houses  shown  so  little 
care  for  political  liberty.  The  Monarchy  seemed 
to  free  itself  from  all  parliamentary  restrictions 
whatever  when  a  formal  statute  gave  the  King's 
proclamations  the  force  of  parliamentary  laws. 
Nor  did  the  Church  find  favor  with  them.  No 
word  of  the  old  opposition  was  heard  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  granting  to  the  King  the 
greater  monasteries  which  had  been  saved  in 
1536.  More  than  six  hundred  religious  liouses 
fell  at  a  blow,  and  so  great  was  the  spoil  that 
the  King  promised  never  again  to  call  on  his 
people  for  subsidies.  But  the  Houses  were 
equally  at  one  in  withstanding  the  new  innova- 
tions in  religion,  and  an  act  for  "abolishing 
diversity  of  opinions  in  certain  articles  concern- 
ing Christian  religion "  passed  with  general 
assent.  On  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
which  was  re-asserted  by  the  first  of  six  Articles 
to  which  the  Act  owes  its  usual  name,  there 
was  no  difference  of  feeling  or  belief  between 
the  men  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  older 
Catholics.  But  the  road  to  a  further  installment 
of  even  moderate  reform  seemed  closed  by  the 
five  other  articles  which  san«tioned  communion 
in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monas- 
tic vows,  private  masses,  and  auricular  confes- 
sion. A  more  terrible  feature  of  the  reaction 
was  the  revival  of  persecution.  Burning  was 
denounced  as  the  penalty  for  a  denial  of  tran- 
substantiation; on  a  second  offense  it  became 
the  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  other  five 
doctrines.  A  refusal  to  confess  or  to  attend 
Mass  was  made  felony.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Cranmer,  with  the  five  bishops  who  partially 
sympathized  with  the  Protestants,  struggled 
against  the  bill  in  the  Lords;  the  Commons 
were  "all  of  one  opinion,"  and  Henry  himself 
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acted  as  spokesman  on  the  side  of  the  articles. 
In  London  alone  five  hundred  Protestants  were 
indicted  under  the  new  act.  Latimer  and 
Shaxton  wore  imprisoned,  and  the  former 
forced  into  a  resignation  of  his  see.  Cranmer 
himself  was  only  saved  by  Henry's  personal 
favor.   , 

But  the  first  burst  of  triumph  was  no  sooner 
spent  than  the  hand  of  Cromwell  made  itself 
felt.  Though  his  opinions  remained  those  of 
the  New  Learning  and  differed  little  from  the 
general  sentiment  which  found  itself  represent- 
ed in  the  act,  he  leaned  instinctively  to  the  one 
party  which  did  not  long  for  his  fall.  His  wish 
was  to  restrain  tne  Protestant  excesses,  but  he 
had  no  miud  to  ruin  the  Protestants.  In  a  little 
time  therefore  the  bishops  were  quietly  released. 
The  London  indictments  were  quashed.  The 
magistrates  were  checked  in  their  enforcement 
of  the  law,  while  a  general  pardon  cleared  the 
prisons  of  the  heretics  who  had  been  arrested 
under  its  provisions.  A  few  months  after  the 
enactment  of  tlie  Six  Articles  we  find  from  a 
Protestant  letter  that  persecution  had  wholly 
ceased,  "  the  Word  is  powerfully  preached  and 
books  of  every  kind  may  safely  be  exposed  for 
sale."  Never  indeed  had  Cromwell  shown  such 
greatness  as  in  his  last  struggle  against  Fate. 
"  Beknavcd"  by  the  King,  whose  confidence  in 
him  waned  as  he  discerned  the  full  meaning 
of  the  religious  changes  which  Cromwell  had 
brought  about,  met  too  by  a  growing  opposition 
in  the  Council  as  his  favor  declined,  llie  temper 
of  the  man  remained  indomitable  as  ever.  He 
stood  absolutely  alone.  "Wolsey,  hated  as  he 
had  been  by  the  nobles,  had  been  supported  by 
the  Church;  but  Churchmen  hated  Cromwell 
with  an  even  fiercer  hate  than  the  nobles  them- 
selves. His  only  friends  were  the  Protestants, 
and  their  friendship  was  more  fatal  than  the 
hatred  of  his  foes.  But  he  showed  no  signs  of 
fear  or  of  halting  in  the  course  he  had  entered 
on.  So  long  as  Henry  supported  him,  however 
a  match  for  his  foes.  He  was  strong  enough  to 
reluctant  his  support  may  be,  he  was  more  than 
expel  his  chief  opponent,  Bishop  Gardiner  of 
■Winchester,  from  the  royal  Council.  He  met 
the  hostility  of  the  nobles  with  a  threat  which 
marked  his  power.  "  If  the  lords  would  handle 
him  so,  he  would  give  them  such  a  breakfast 
as  never  was  made  in  England,  and  that  the 
proudest  of  them  should  know." 

He  soon  gave  a  terrible  earnest  of  the  way  in 
which  he  could  fulfill  his  threat.  The  opposi- 
tion to  his  system  gathered  above  all  round  two 
houses  which  represented  what  yet  lingered  of 
the  Yorkist  tradition,  the  Courtenays  and  the 
Poles.  Courtenay,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was 
of  royal  blood,  a  grandson  through  his  mother 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  was  known  to  have 
bitterly  denounced  the  "  knaves  that  ruled  about 
the  King;"  and  his  threats  to  "  give  them  some 
day  a  buffet "  were  formidable  in  the  mouth  of 
one  whose  influence  in  the  western  counties  was 
supreme.  Margaret,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  bj'  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  niece  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  had  married  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  and  became  mother  of  Lord  Montacute  as 
of  Sir  Geoffry  and  Reginald  Pole.  The  temper 
of  her  house  might  be  guessed  from  the  conduct 
of  the  younger  of  the  three  brothers.  After  re- 
fusing the  highest  favors  from  Henry  as  the 
price  of  his  approval  of  the  divorce,  Reginald 
Pole  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  where  he  had 
•bitterly  attacked  the  King  in  a  book  on  "The 
Unity  of  the  Church."  "  There  may  be  found 
ways  enough  in  Italy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  him 
in  significant  words,  "  to  rid  a  treacherous  sub- 
ject. When  Justice  can  take  no  place  by 
process  of  law  at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be 
enforced  to  take  new  means  abroad. "  But  he 
had  left  hostages  in  Henry's  hands.  "Pity 
that  the  folly  of  one  witless  fool,"  Cromwell 
wrote  ominously,  "should  be  the  ruin  of  so 
great  a  family.  Let  him  follow  ambition  as 
fast  as  he  can,  those  that  little  have  offended 
(saving  that  he  is  of  their  kin),  were  it  not  for 
the  great  mercy  and  benignity  of  the  prince, 
should  and  might  feel  what  it  is  to  have  such  a 
traitor  as  their  kinsman."  The  "great  mercy 
and  benignity  of  the  prince  "  was  no  longer  to 
shelter  them.  In  1538  the  Pope,  Paul  the 
Third,  published  a  bull  of  excommunication 
and  deposition  against  Henry,  and  Pole  pressed 
the  Emperor  vigorously  though  ineffectually  to 
carry  the  bull  into  execution.  His  efforts  only 
brought  about,  as  Cromwell  had  threatened,  the 
ruin  of  his  house.  "^  His  brother  Lord  Montacute 
and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  with  other  friends 
cf  the  two  great  families,  were  arrested  on  a 


charge  of  treason  and  executed  in  the  opening 
of  1539,  while  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  at- 
tainted in  Parliament  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Almost  as  terrible  an  act  of  bloodshed  closed 
the  year.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  Reading, 
and  Colchester,  men  who  had  sate  as  mitered 
abbots  among  the  lords,  were  charged  with  a 
denial  of  the  King's  supremacy  and  hanged  as 
traitors.  But  Cromwell  relied  for  success  on 
more  than  terror.  His  single  will  forced  on  a 
scheme  of  foreign  policy  whose  aim  was  to 
bind  England  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
while  it  bound  Henry  helplessly  to  his  minister. 
The  daring  boast  which  his  enemies  laid  after 
wards  to  Cromwell's  charge,  whether  uttered 
or  not,  is  but  the  expression  of  his  system. 
"  In  brief  time  he  would  bring  things  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  King  with  all  his  power  should 
not  be  able  to  hinder  him."  His  plans  rested, 
like  the  plan  which  proved  fatal  to  Wolsey,  on 
a  fresh  marriage  of  his  master,  Henry's  third 
wife,  Jane  Seymour,  had  died  in  childbirth; 
and  in  the  opening  of  1540  Cromwell  replaced 
her  by  a  German  consort,  Anne  of  Cleves,  a 
sister-in-laiy  of  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony. 
He  dared  even  to  resist  Henry's  caprice  when 
the  King  revolted  on  their  first  interview  from 
the  coarse  features  and  un  wieldly  form  of  his 
new  bride.  For  the  moment  Cromwell  had 
brought  matters  "  to  such  a  pass  "  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recoil  from  the  marriage,  and  the 
minister's  elevation  to  the  Earldom  of  Essex 
seemed  to  proclaim  his  success.  The  marriage 
of  Anne  of  Cleves  however  was  but  the  first 
step  in  a  policy  which,  had  it  been  carried  out 
as  he  designed  it,  would  have  anticipated  the 
triumphs  of  Richelieu.  Charlse  and  the  House 
of  Austria  could  alone  bring  about  a  Catholic 
reaction  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  roll  back 
the  Reformation;  and  Cromwell  was  no  sooner 
united  with  the  princes  of  North  Germany  than 
he  sought  to  league  them  with  France  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Emperor. 

Had  he  succeeded,  the  whole  face  of  Europe 
would  have  been  changed,  Southern  Germany 
would  have  been  secured  for  Protestantism, 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  AVar  averted.  But  he 
failed  as  men  fail  who  stand  ahead  of  their 
age.  The  German  princes  shrank  from  a  con- 
test with  the  Emperor,  France  from  a  struggle 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Catholicism;  and 
Henry,  left  alone  to  bear  the  resentment  of  the 
House  of  Austria  and  chained  to  a  wife  he 
loathed,  turned  savagely  on  his  minister.  In 
June  the  long  struggle  came  to  an  end.  The 
nobles  sprang  on  Cromwell  with  a  fierceness 
that  told  of  their  long-hoarded  hate.  Taunts 
and  execrations  burst  from  the  Lords  at  the 
Council  table  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  minister's  arrest,  tore 
the  ensign  of  the  Garter  from  his  neck.  At 
the  charge  of  treason  Cromwell  flung  his  cap 
on  the  ground  with  a  passionate  cry  of  despair. 
"This  then,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  my  guerdon 
for  the  services  I  have  done!  On  your  con- 
sciences, I  ask  you,  am  I  a  traitor?"  Then  with 
a  sudden  sense  that  all  was  over  he  bade  his 
foes  make  quick  work,  and  not  leave  him  to 
languish  in  prison.  Quick  work  was  made. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrest  he  was  attainted  in 
Parliament,  and  at  the  close  of  July  a  burst  of 
popular  applause  hailed  his  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 
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For  the  close  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  as 
for  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary  we  possess 
copious  materials,  Strype  covers  this  period  in 
his  "Memorials"  and  in  his  lives  of  Cranmer, 
Cheke,  and  Smith;  Hayward's  "Life  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  "  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
young  King's  own  Journal ;  ' '  Machyn's  Diary  " 
gives  us  the  aspect  of  affairs  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  a  common  Englishman ;  while 
Holinshed  is  near  enough  to  serve  as  a  contem- 
porary authority.  The  troubled  period  of  the 
Protectorate  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  the 
correspondence  which  he  has  published  in  his 
"  England  under  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Mary," 


while  much  light  is  thrown  on  its  close  by  Mr. 
Nicholls  in  the  "Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane," 
published  by  the  Camden  Society.  In  spite  of 
countless  errors,  of  Puritan  prejudices,  and 
some  deliberate  suppressions  of  the  truth,  its 
mass  of  facts  and  wonderful  charm  of  style 
will  always  give  importance  to  the  "  Acts  and 
Monuments"  or  "  Book  of  Martyrs"  of  John 
Foxe,  as  a  record  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
Among  outer  observers,  the  Venetian  Soranzo 
throws  some  light  on  the  Protectorate;  and  the 
dispatches  of  Giovanni  Michiel,  published  by 
Mr.  Friedmann,  give  us  a  new  insight  into  the 
events  of  Mary's  reign. 

For  the  succeeding  reign  we  have  a  valuable 
contemporary  account  in  Camden's  "Life  of 
Elizabeth."  The  "  Annals"  of  Sir  John  Hay- 
ward  refer  to  the  first  four  years  of  the  Queen's 
rule.  Its  political  and  diplomatic  side  is  only 
now  being  fully  unveiled  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  for  this  period,  which  are  being 
issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  fresh 
light  has  yet  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Cecil 
Papers  and  the  documents  at  Simancas,  some  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  history  of  this  reign 
by  Mr.  Froude.  Among  the  published  ma 
terials  for  this  time  we  have  the  Burleigh 
Papeus,  the  Sidney  Papers,  the  Sadler  State 
Papers,  much  correspondence  in  the  Hardwicke 
Slate  Papers,  the  letters  published  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  his  "  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,"  the 
collections  of  Murdin,  the  Egerton  Papers,  the 
"Letters  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Sixth" 
published  by  Mr.  Bruce.  Harrington's  "  Nugoe 
Antiquse"  contain  some  details  of  value. 
Among  foreign  materials  as  yet  published  the 
"  Papiers  d'fetat"  of  Cardinal  Granvelle  and 
the  series  of  French  dispatches  published  by 
M.  Teulet  are  among  the  more  important.  Mr. 
Motley  in  his  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic" 
and  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  "  has 
used  the  State  Papers  of  the  countries  concern- 
ed in  this  struggle  to  pour  a  flood  of  new  light 
on  the  diplomacy  and  outer  policy  of  Burleigh 
pnd  his  mistress.  His  wide  and  independent 
research  among  the  same  class  of  documents 
gives  almost  an  original  value  to  Ranke's 
treatment  of  this  period  in  his  English  History. 
The  earlier  religious  changes  in  Scotland  have 
been  painted  with  wonderful  energy,  and  on  the 
whole  with  truthfulness,  by  Knox  himself  in  his 
"History  of  the  Reformation."  Among  the 
contemporary  materials  for  the  histor}'  of  Mary 
Stuart  we  have  the  well-known  works  of 
Buchanan  and  Leslie,  Labanoff's  "  Lettres  et 
Memoires  de  Marie  Stuart,"  the  correspondence 
appended  to  Mignet's  biograph}-,  Stevenson's 
"  Illustrations  on  the  Life  of  Queen  Mary," 
Melville's  Memoirs,  and  the  collections  of  Keith 
and  Anderson. 

For  the  religious  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
Strype,  as  usual,  gives  us  copious  details  "in 
his  "  Annals,"  his  lives  of  Parker.  Grindal,  and 
Whitgift.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  Queen's 
earlier  steps  by  the  Zurich  Letters  published  by 
the  Parker  Society.  The  strife  with  the  later 
Puritans  can  only  be  fairly  judged  after  reading 
the  Martin  Slarprelate  Tracts,  which  have  been 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Maskell,  who  has  given  a  short 
abstract  of  the  more  important  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Martin  Marprelate' Controversy."  Her 
policy  towards  the  Catholics  is  set  out  in  Bur- 
leigh's tract  "  The  Execution  of  Justice  in  Eng- 
land, not  for  Religion,  but  for  Treason,"  which 
was  answered  by  Allen  in  his  "  Defense  of  the 
English  Catholics."  On  the  actual  working  of 
the  penal  laws  much  new  information  has  been 
given  us  in  the  series  of  contemporary  narra- 
tives published  by  Father  Morris  under  the 
title  of  "The  troubles  of  our  Catholic  Fore- 
fathers;" the  general  history  of  the  Catholics 
may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Dodd;  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jesuits  in  More's  "  Historia 
Provinciaj  AnglicaniB  Societatis  Jesu."  To 
these  may  be  added  Mr.  Simpson's  biography 
of  Campion.  For  our  constitutional  history 
during  Elizabeth's  reign  we  have  D'Ewes' 
Journals  and  Townshend's  "Journal  of  Par- 
liamentary Proceedings  from  1580  to  1601," 
the  first  detailed  account  we  possess  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons.  Macpher- 
son  in  his  Annals  of  Commerce  gives  details 
of  the  wonderful  expansion  of  English  trade 
during  his  period,  and  Hackluyt's  collection  of 
Voyages  tells  of  its  wonderful  activity.  Amidst 
a  crowd  of  biographers,  whose  number  marks 
the  new  importance  of  individual  life  and 
action  at  the  time,  we  may  note  as  embodying 
information  elsewhere  inaccessible  the  lives  of 
Hatton  and  Davison  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the 
three  accounts  of  Raleigh  by  Gldys,  Tytler,  and . 
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Mr  Edwards  the  Lives  of  the  two  Devereux,  ,  His  trust  seemed  more  than  justified  by  the 
Eails  of  Essex  Mr.  Spedding's  "Life  of  .  conduct  of  the  Houses.  It  was  by  parliament- 
Bacon  "    and   Barrow's   '■  Life  of  Sir  Francis   ary  statutes  that  the  Church  was  prostrated  at 


Drake." 
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the  feet  of  the  Monarchy.  It  was  by  bills  of 
attainder  that  great  nobles  were  brought  to  the 
block.  It  was  under  constitutional  forms  that 
freedom  was  gagged  with  new  treasons,  and 
oaths  and  questionings.  One  of  the  first  bills 
of  Cromwell's  Parliaments  freed  Henry  from 
the  need  of  paying  his  debts,  one  of  the  last 
gave  his  proclamations  the  force  of  laws.     In 


At  the  death  of  Cromwell  the  success  of  bis  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  the  Crown  seemed 
■policy  was  complete.  The  Monarchy  had  i  to  have  discovered  a  means  of  carrying  its  power 
reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  old  lib-  |  into  regions  from  which  a  bare  despotism  has 
ertiesof  England  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  ]  often  had  to  shrink.  Henry  might  have  dared 
the  King  The  Lords  were  cowed  and  spirit-  |  single-handed  to  break  with  Kome  or  to  seud 
less;  the  House  of  Commons  was  filled  with  the  :  Sir  Thomas  More  ^to  the^  hlock      V.ut  w,ti,^Mt 

creatures  of  the  Court  and  degraded   into  an    "    '  '   '  

engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclamations  were 
taking  the  place  of  parliamentary  legislation; 
royal  benevolences  were  encroaching  more  and 
more  on  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
Justice  was  prostituted  in  the  ordinary  courts 
to  the  royal  will,  while  the  boundless  and  ar- 
bitrary powers  of  the  royal  Council  were  grad- 
ually superseding  the  slower  processes  of  the 
Common  Law.  The  religious  changes  had 
thrown  an  almost  sacred  character  over  the 
"  majesty  "  of  the  King.  Henry  was  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  From  the  primate  to  the  mean- 
est deacon  every  minister  of  it  derived  from 
him  his  sole  right  to  exercise  spiritual  powers. 
The  voice  of  its  preachers  was  the  echo  of  his 
will.  He  alone  could  define  orthodoxy  or  de- 
clare heresy.  The  forms  of  its  worship  and 
belief  were  changed  and  rechanged  at  the  royal 
caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth  went  to  swell  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  other  half  lay  at  the 
King's  mercy.  It  was  this  unprecedented  con- 
centration of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle man  that  overawed  the  imagination  of 
Henry's  subjects.  He  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing high  above  the  laws  which  govern  com 
mon  men.  The  voices  of  statesmen  and  priests 
extolled  his  wisdom  and  authority  as  more  than 
human.  The  Parliament  itself  rose  and  bowed 
to  the  vacant  throne  when  his  name  was  men- 
tioned. An  absolute  devotion  to  his  person  re- 
placed the  old  loyalty  to  the  law.     When   the 


But  willjout 
Parliament  to  back  him  he  could  hardly  have 
ventured  on  such  an  enormous  confiscation  of 
property  as  was  involved  in  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  or  on  such  changes  in  the 
national  religion  as  were  brought  about  by  the 
Ten  Articles  and  the  Six.  It  was  this  discov- 
ery of  the  use  to  which  the  Houses  could  be 
turned  that  accounts  for  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  their  powers,  the  immense  widening 
of  their  range  of  action,  which  they  owe  to 
Cromwell.  Now  that  the  great  engine  was  at 
his  own  command  he  used  it  as  it  had  never 
been  used  before.  Instead  of  rare  and  short 
assemblies  of  Parliament,  England  saw  it  gath- 
ered year  after  year.  All  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  Crown  had  watched  its  older  en- 
croachments on  the  prerogative  was  set  aside. 
Matters  which  had  even  in  the  days  of  their 
greatest  influence  been  scrupulously  withheld 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  Houses  were  now 
absolutely  forced  on  their  attention.  It  was  by 
Parliament  that  England  was  torn  from  the 
great  body  of  Western  Christendom.  It  was  by 
parliamentary  enactment  that  the  English 
Church  was  reft  of  its  older  liberties  and  made 
absolutely  subservient  to  the  Crown.  It  was  a 
parliamentary  statute  that  defined  the  very 
faith  and  religion  of  the  land.  The  vastest 
confiscation  of  landed  property  which  England 
had  ever  witnessed  was  wrought  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
It  decided  on  the  validity  of  the  King's  mar 


Primate  of  the  English  Church  described  the  |  riages  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  King's  cliil- 
chief  merit  of  Cromwell,  it  was  by   asserting  :  dren.     Former  slivereigns  had  struggled  against 


that  he  loved  the  King  "  no  less  than  he  loved 
God." 

It  was  indeed  Cromwell  who  more  than  any 
man  had  reared  this  fabric  of  King-worship. 
But  he  had  hardly  reared  it  when  it  began  to 
give  way.  The  very  success  of  his  measures 
indeed  brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  policy. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Cromwell's 
system  had  been  his  development  of  parliamen- 
tary action.  The  great  assembly  which  the 
Monarchy  had  dreaded  and  silenced  from  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the  days  of  Wol- 
sey  had  been  called  to  the  front  again  at  the 


the  claim  of  the  Houses  to  meddle  with  the 
royal  ministers  or  with  members  of  the  royal 
household.  Now  Parliament  was  called  on  by 
the  King  himself  to  attaint  his  ministers  and 
his  Queens. 

The  fearlessness  and  completeness  of  such  a 
policy  as  this  brings  home  to  us  more  than  any 
other  of  his  plans  the  genius  of  Cromwell.  But 
its  success  depended  wholly  on  the  ab.solute 
servility  of  Parliament  to  the  will  of  the  Crown, 
and  Cromwell's  own  action  made  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  servility  impossible.  The  part 
which  the  Houses  were  to  play  in  after  years 


Cardinal'sfall.  Proud  of  his  popularity,  and  |  shows  the  importance  of  clinging  to  the  forms 
conscious  of  his  people's  sympathy  with  him  in  !  of  constitutional  freedom,  even  when  Iheir  life 
his  protest  against  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  Henry  t  is  all  but  lost.  In  the  inevitable  reaction 
set  aside  the  policy  of  the  Crown  to  deal  a  against  tyranny  they  furnish  centers  for  the  re- 
heavier  blow  at  the  Papacy.     Both  the  parties  j  viving  energies  of  the  people,  while  the  return 


Tcpiesenled  in  the  ministry  that  followed  Wol- 
sey  welcomed  the  change,  for  the  nobles  repre- 
sented by  Norfolk  and  the  men  of  the  New 
Learning  represented  by  More  regarded  Par- 
liament with  the  same  favor.  More  indeed  in 
significant  though  almost  exaggerated  phrases 
set  its  omnipotence  face  to  facewilh  the  grow- 
ing despotism  of  the  Crown.  The  policy  of 
Cromwell  fell  in  with  this  revival  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  daring  of  his  temper  led  him  not 
to  dread  and  suppress  national  institutions,  but 
to  seize  them  and  master  them,  and  to  turn 
them  into  means  of  enhancing  the  royal  power. 
As  he  saw  in  the  Church  a  means  of  raising 
the  King  into  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  faith 
and  consciences  of  his  people,  so  he  saw  in  the 
Parliament  a  means  of  shrouding  the  boldest 


ing  tide  of  liberty  is  enabled  through'their  pres- 
ervation to  flow  quietly  and  naturally  along  its 
traditional  channels.  And  even  before  Crom- 
well passed  to  his  doom  the  tide  of  liberty  was 
returning.  On  one  occasion  during  his  rule 
a  "great  debate"  on  the  suppression  of  the 
lesser  monasteries  showed  that  elements  of  re- 
sistance still  survived;  and  these  elements  de- 
velopf'd  rapidly  as  the  power  of  the  crown 
declined  under  the  minority  of  Edward  and 
the  unpopularity  of  Mary.  To  this  revival 
of  a  spirit  of  independence  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  largely  contributed.  Partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  a  desire  to  build 
up  a  faction  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  ecclesiastical  policy,  Cromwell  and  the 
King  squandered  the  vast  mass  of  wealth  which 


aggressions  of  the  monarchy  under  the  veil  of  j  flowed  into  the  Treasury  from  the  dissolution 
popular  assent,  and  of  giving  to  the  most  ruth-  of  the  monasteries  with  reckless  prodigality, 
less  acts  of  despotism  the  stamp  and  semblance  !  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  smaller  houses 
of  law.  He  saw  nothing  to  fear  in  a  House  of  i  had  been  suppressed  in  1536;  six  hundred  and 
Lords  whose  nobles  cowered  helpless  before  I  forty-five  greater  houses  were  surrendered  or 
the  might  of  the  Crown,  and  whose  spiritual  1  seized  in  1539.  Some  of  the  spoil  was  devoted 
members  his  policy  was  degrading  into  mere  I  to  the  erection  of  six  new  bishopricks;  a  larger 
tools  of  the  royal  will.  Nor  could  he  find  any-  I  part  went  to  the  fortification  of  the  coast.  But 
thing  to  dread  in  a  House  of  Commons  which  the  bulk  of  these  possessions  were  granted  lav- 
was  crowded  with  members  directly  or  indi-  !  ishly  away  to  the  nobles  and  couVtiers  about 
reclly  nominated  by  the  royal  Council.  With  '  the  King,  and  to  a  host  of  adventurers  who 
a  Parliament  such  as  this  Cromwell  might  well  j  "  had  become  gospellers  for  the  abbey  lands." 
trust  to  make  the  nation  itself  through  its  very  '  Something  like  a  fiflh  of  the  actual  land  in  the 
representatives  an  accomplice  in  the  work  of  :  kingdom  was  in  this  way  transferred  froip  the 
absolutism.  ]  holding  of  the  Church  to  that  of  nobles  aud 


gentry.  Not  only  were  the  older  houses  en- 
riched, but  a  new  aristocracy  was  erected  from 
among  the  dependents  of  the  Court.  The  Rus- 
sells  and  the  Cavendishes  are  familiar  instances 
of  families  which  rose  from  obscurity  through 
the  enormous  grants  of  Church-land  made  to 
Henry's  courtiers.  The  old  baronage  was  thus 
hardly  crushed  before  a  new  aristocracy  took 
its  place.  "  Those  families  within  or  without 
the  bounds  of  the  peerage,"  observes  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  "  who  are  now  deemed  the  most  consider- 
able, will  be  found,  with  no  great  number  of 
exceptions,  to  have  first  become  conspicuous- 
under  the  Tudor  line  of  kings  and,  if  we  could 
trace  the  title  of  their  estates,  to  have  acquired 
no  small  portion  of  them  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately from  monastic  or  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations."  The  leading  part  which  these 
freshly  created  peers  took  in  the  events  which 
followed  Henry's  death  gave  strength  and  vigor 
to  the  whole  order.  But  the  smaller  gentry 
shared  in  the  general  enrichment  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  the  new  energy  of  the  Lords 
was  soon  followed  by  a  display  of  political  in- 
dependence among  the  Commons  themselves. 

While  the  prodigality  of  Cromwell's  system 
thus  brought  into  being  a  new  check  upon  the 
Crown  by  enriching  the  nobles  and  the  lesser 
gentry,  the  religious  changes  it  brought  about 
gave  fire  and  vigor  to  the  elements  of  opposition 
which  were  slowly  gathering.  What  did  most 
to  ruin  the  King-worship  that  Cromwell  set  up 
was  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  policy.  In  re- 
ducing the  Church  to  mere  slavery  beneath  the 
royal  power  he  believed  himself  to  be  trampling- 
down  the  last  constitutional  force  which  could 
hold  the  Monarchy  in  check.  What  he  really 
did  was  to  give  life  and  energy  to  new  forces 
which  were  bound  from  their  very  nature  to 
battle  with  the  Monarchy  for  even  more  than 
the  old  English  freedom.  AVhen  Cromwell 
seized  on  the  Church  he  held  himself  to  be  seiz- 
ing for  the  Crown  the  mastery  which  the  Church 
had  wielded  till  now  over  the  consciences  and 
reverence  of  men.  But  the  very  humiliation  of 
the  great  religious  body  broke  the  spell  beneath 
which  Englishmen  had  bowed.  In  form  noth- 
ing had  been  changed.  The  outer  constitution 
of  the  Church  remained  utterly  unaltered.  The 
English  bishop,  freed  from  the  papal  control, 
freed  from  the  check  of  monastic  independence, 
seemed  greater  and  more  imposing  than  ever. 
The  priest  still  clung  to  rectory  and  church.  If 
images  were  taken  out  of  churches,  if  here  and 
there  a  rood-loft  was  pulled  down  or  a  saint's 
shrine  demolished,  no  change  was  made  in  form 
of  ritual  or  mode  of  worship.  The  mass  was 
untouched.  Every  hymn,  every  pra3'er  was  still 
in  Latin;  confession,  penauce,  fastings  and 
feastings,  extreme  unction,  went  on  as  before. 
There  was  little  to  show  that  any  change  had 
taken  place;  and  yet  every  plowman  felt  that  all 
was  changed.  The  bishop,  gorgeous  as  he  might 
be  in  miter  and  cope,  was  a  mere  tool  of  The 
King.  The  priest  was  trembling  before  heretics 
he  used  to  burn.  Farmer  or  shop-keeper  might 
enter  their  church  any  Sunday  morning  to  tind 
mass  or  service  utterly  transformed.  The  spell 
of  tradition,  of  unbroken  continuance,  was 
over;  and  with  it  the  power  which  the  Church 
had  wielded  over  the  souls  of  men  was  in  great 
part  done  away. 

It  was  not  that  the  new  Protestantism  was  a,s 
yet  formidable,  for  violent  and  daring  as  they 
were,  the  adherents  of  Luther  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  drawn  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes 
among  whom  Wyclifite  heresy  had  lingered  or 
from  the  class  of  scholars  whose  theological 
studies  drew  their  synipatbj'  to  the  movement 
over  sea.  It  was  that  the  lump  was  now  ready 
to  be  leavened  by  this  petty  leaven,  that  men's 
hold  on  the  firm  ground  of  custom  was  brokea 
and  their  minds  set  drifting  and  questioning, 
that  little  as  was  the  actual  religious  change, 
the  thought  of  religious  change  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  with  re- 
ligious change  was  certain  to  come  religious  re- 
volt. The  human  conscience  was  hardly  likely 
to  move  everywhere  in  strict  time  to  the  slow  . 
advance  of  Henry's  reforms.  Men  who  had 
been  roused  from  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Papacy  as  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  by 
hearing  the  Pope  denounced  in  royal  proclama- 
tions as  a  usurper  and  an  impostor  were  hardly 
inclined  to  lake  up  submissively  the  new  official 
doctrine  which  substituted  implicit  belief  in  the 
King  forimplicit  belief  in  the  vBishopof  Rome." 
But  bound  as  Church  and  King  now  were  togeth- 
er, it  was  impossible  to  deny  a  tenet  of  the  one 
without  entering  on  a  course  of  opposition  to 
the  other.     Cromwell  had  raised  against  the 
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Monarchy  the  most  fatal  of  all  enemies,  the 
force  cf  the  individual  conscience,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  religious  belief,  the  fire  of  religious 
fanaticism.  Slowly  as  the  area  of  the  new 
Prolestantisra  extended,  every  man  that  it  gain- 
ed was  a  possible  opponent  of  the  Crown.  And 
should  the  time  come,  as  the  time  was  soon  to 
come,  when  the  Crown  moved  to  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  then  in  turn  every  soul  that  the 
older  faith  retained  was  pledged  to  a  life-long 
combat  with  the  Monarchy. 

How  irresistible  was  the  national  drift  was 
seen  on  Cromwell's  fall.  Its  first  result  indeed 
promised  to  be  a  reversal  of  all  that  Cromwell 
had  done.  Norfolk  returned  to  power,  and  his 
influence  over  Henry  seemed  secured  by  the 
King's  repudiation  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  his 
marriage  in  the  summer  of  1540  to  a  niece  of 
the  Duke,  Catharine  Howard.  But  Norfolk's 
temper  had  now  become  wholly  hostile  to  the 
movement  about  him.  "I  never  read  the 
Scripture  nor  never  will!"  the  Duke  replied 
hotly  to  a  Protestant  arguer.  "It  was  merry 
in  England  afore  the  new  learning  came  up; 
yea,  I  would  all  things  were  as  hath  been 
in  times  past."  In  his  preference  of  an  Impe- 
rial alliance  to  an  alliance  witli  Francis  and  the 
Xutherans  Henry  went  warmly  with  his  minis- 
ter. Parted  as  he  had  been  from  Charles  by 
the  question  of  the  divorce,  the  King's  sympa- 
thies had  remained  true  to  the  Emperor;  and  at 
this  moment  he  was  embittered  against  France 
by  the  diflicullies  it  threw  in  the  way  of  his 
projects  for  gaining  a  hold  upon  Scotland. 
Above  all  the  King  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  a 
purification  of  the  Church  by  a  Council,  as 
well  as  of  a  reconciliation  of  England  with  the 
general  body  of  this  purified  Christendom,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  Emperor  that  such  a  Coun- 
cil could  be  convened  or  such  a  reconciliation 
brought  about.  An  alliance  with  him  was  far 
from  indicating  any  retreat  from  Henry's  posi- 
tion of  independence  or  any  submission  to  the 
Papacy.  To  the  men  of  his  own  day  Charles 
seemed  no  Catholic  bigot.  On  the  contrary  the 
stricter  representatives  of  Catholicism  such  as 
Paul  the  Fourth  denounced  him  as  a  patron  of 
heretics,  and  attributed  the  upgrowth  of  Lu- 
theranism  to  his  steady  protection  and  encour- 
agement. Nor  was  the  charge  without  seem- 
ing justification.  The  old  jealousy  between 
Pope  and  Emperor,  the  more  recent  hostility 
between  them  as  rival  Italian  powers,  had  from 
the  beginning  proved  Luther's  security.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  the  reformer  Maximilian  had 
Tecommended  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  suffer 
BO  harm  to  be  done  to  him;  "  there  might  come 
a.  time,"  said  the  old  Emperor.  "  when  he  would 
be  needed."  Charles  had  looked  on  the  matter 
mainly  in  the  same  political  way.  In  his  earli- 
est years  he  bought  Leo's  aid  in  his  recovery  of 
Milan  from  the  French  king  by  issuing  the  ban 
«f  the  Empire  against  Luther  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms;  but  every  Italian  held  that  in  suifering 
the  reformer  to  withdraw  unharmed  Charles 
had  shown  not  so  much  regard  to  his  own  safe- 
conduct  as  a  purpose  still  "to  keep  the  Pope  in 
check  with  that  rein."  And  as  Charles  dealt 
with  Luther  so  he  dealt  with  Lutheranism. 
i  The  new  faith  profited  by  the  Emperor's  strug 
gle  with  Clement  the  Seventh  for  the  lordship 
•over  Italy.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  strug- 
gle that  his  brother  and  representative,  Ferdi- 
nand, signed  in  the  Diet  of  Spires  an  Imperial 
decree  by  which  the  German  States  were  left 
iree  to  arrange  their  religious  affairs  "  as  each 
should  best  answer  to  God  and  the  Emperor." 
The  decree  gave  a  legal  existence  to  the  Prot- 
estant body  in  the  Empire  which  it  never  after- 
-wards  lost. 

Such  a  step  might  well  encourage  the  belief 
that  Charles  was  himself  inclining  to  Lutheran- 
ism, and  the  belijf  gathered  strength  as  he  sent 
Lutheran  armies  over  the  Alps  to  sack  Rome 
and  to  hold  the  Pope  a  prisoner.  The  belief 
was  a  false  one,  for  Charles  remained  utterly 
•untouched  by  the  religious  movement  about 
iim;  but  even  when  his  strife  with  the  Papacy 
was  to  a  great  extent  lulled  by  Clement's  sub- 
mission, he  still  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Papal 
appeals  for  dealing  with  Lutheranism  by  tire 
and  sword.  His  political  interests  and  the  con- 
ception which  he  held  of  his  duty  as  Emperor 
alike  swayed  him  to  milder  counsels.  He  pur- 
posed indeed  to  restore  religious  unity.  His 
"political  aim  was  to  bring  Germany  to  his  feet 
as  he  had  brought  Italy,  and  he  saw  that  the  re- 
ligious schism  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  realizing  this  design.  As  the  temporal 
bead  of  the  Catholic  world  he  was  still  more 
.strongly  bent  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Catholi- 


i  cisra.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  insist  on  an  un- 
conditional submission  to  the  Papacy.  He 
believed  that  there  were  evils  to  be  cured  on  the 
I  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  Charles  saw  the 
j  high  position  which  awaited  him  if  as  Emperor 
,  he  could  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the 
]  Church  and  a  reunion  of  Christendom.  Violent 
!  as  Luther's  words  had  been,  the  Lutheran 
I  princes  and  the  bulk  of  Lutheran  theologians 
had  not  yet  come  to  look  on  Catholicism  as  au 
j  irreconcileable  foe.  Even  on  the  papal  side 
there  was  a  learned  and  active  party,  a  party 
headed  by  Contarini  and  Pole,  whose  theologi- 
cal sympathies  went  in  many  points  with  the 
Lutherans,  and  who  looked  to  the  winning  back 
of  the  Lutherans  as  the  needful  prelude  to  any 
reform  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church;  while  Melancthon  was  as  hopeful  as 
Contarmi  that  such  a  reform  might  be  wrought 
and  the  Church  again  become  universal.  In  his 
proposal  of  a  Council  to  carry  on  the  double 
work  of  purification  and  reunion  therefore 
Charles  stood  out  as  the  representative  of  the 
larger  part  both  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Prot- 
estant world.  Against  such  a  proposal  how- 
ever Rome  struggTed  hard.  All  her  tradition  was 
against  Councils,  where  the  assembled  bishops 
had  in  earlier  days  asserted  their  superiority  to 
the  Pope,  and  where  the  Emperor  who  con- 
vened the  assembly  and  carried  out  its  decrees 
rose  into  dangerous  rivalry  with  the  Papacv. 
Crushed  as  he  was,  Clement  the  Seventh 
throughout  his  life-time  held  the  proposal  of  a 
Council  stubbornly  at  bay.  But  under  his  succes- 
sor, Paul  the  Third,  the  influence  of  Contarini  and 
the  moderate  Catholics  secured  a  more  favorable 
reception  of  plans  of  reconciliation.  In  April, 
1541.  conferences  for  this  purpose  were  in  fact 
opened  at  Augsburg  in  which  Contarini,  as 
Papal  legate,  accepted  a  definition  of  the  moot 
question  of  justification  by  faith  which  satisfied 
Bucer  and  Melancthon.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg publicly  declared  that  they  believed 
it  possible  to  come  to  terms  on  the  yet  more 
vexed  questions  of  the  Mass  and  the  Papal  su- 
premacy. 

Never  had  the  reunion  of  the  world  seemed 
so  near;  and  the  hopes  that  were  stirring  found 
an  echo  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  indeed  that  it  was  the  re- 
vival of  these  hopes  which  had  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Cromwell  and  the  recall  of  Norfolk 
to  power.  Norfolk,  like  his  master,  looked  to 
a  purification  of  the  Church  by  a  Council  as 
the  prelude  to  a  reconciliation  of  England  with 
the  general  body  of  Catholicism;  and  both  saw 
that  it  was  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
alone  that  such  a  Council  could  be  brought 
about.  Charles  on  the  other  hand  was  ready  to 
welcome  Henry's  advances.  The  quarrel  over 
Catharine  had  ended  with  her  death;  and  the 
wrong  done  her  had  been  in  part  atoned  for  by 
the  fall  of  Ann*  Boleyn.  The  aid  of  Henry  too 
was  needed  to  hold  in  check  the  opposition  of 
France.  The  chief  means  which  France  still 
possessed  of  holding  the  Emperor  at  bay  lay  in 
the  disunion  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  resolute 
to  preserve  this  weapon  against  him  at  what- 
ever cost  to  Christendom.  While  Francis  re- 
monstrated at  Rome  against  the  concessions 
made  to  the  Lutherans  by  the  Legates,  he  urged 
the  Lutheran  princes  to  make  no  terms  with 
the  Papacy.  To  the  Protestants  he  held  out 
hopes  of  his  own  conversion,  while  he  promised 
Pope  Paul  that  he  would  defend  him  with  his 
life  against  Emperor  and  heretics.  His  in- 
trigues were  aided  by  the  suspicions  of  both  the 
religious  parties.  Luther  refused  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Legates;  Paul  the  Third  held  aloof  from  them 
in  sullen  silence.  Meanwhile  Francis  was  pre- 
paring to  raise  more  material  obstacles  to  the 
Emperor's  designs.  Charles  had  bought  his 
last  reconciliation  with  the  King  by  a  promise 
of  restoring  the  Milanese,  but  he  had  no  serious 
purpose  of  ever  fulfilling  his  pledge,  and  his 
retention  of  the  Duchy  gave  the  French  King 
a  fair  pretext  for  threatening  a  renewal  of  the 
war. 

England,  as  Francis  hoped,  he  could  hold  in 
check  through  his  alliance  with  the  Scots.  After 
the  final  expulsion  of  Albany  in  1524  Scottish 
history  became  little  more  than  a  strife  between 
Margaret  Tudor  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  for  power;  but  the  growth  of  James  the 
Fifth  to  manhood  at  last  secured  rest  for  the 
land.  James  had  all  the  varied  ability  of  his 
race,  and  he  carried  out  with  vigor  its  tradi- 
tional policy.  The  Highland  chieftains,  the 
great  lords  of  the  Lowlands,  were  brought  more 


under  the  royal  sway;  the  Church  was  strength- 
ened to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  feudal  baronage ; 
the  alliance  with  France  was  strictly  preserved, 
as  the  one  security  against  English  afferession. 
Nephew  as  he  was  indeed  of  the  English  King, 
James  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  took  up  an 
attitude  hostile  to  England.  He  was  jealous  of 
j  the  influence  which  the  two  Henries  had  estab- 
j  lished  in  his  realm  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
!  and  by  the  building  up  of  an  English  party 
j  under  the  Douglases;  the  great  Churchmen 
!  who  formed  his  most  trusted  advisers  dreaded 
the  influence  of  the  religious  changes  across  the 
border;  while  the  people  clung  to  their  old 
hatred  of  England  and  their  old  dependence  on 
France.  It  was  only  by  two  inroads  of  the 
border  lords  that  Henry  checked  the  hostile  in- 
trigues of  James  in  1533;  his  efforts. to  influence 
his  nephew  by  an  interview  and  alliance  were 
met  by  the  King's  marriage  with  two  French 
wives  in  succession,  Magdalen  of  Valois,  a 
daughter  of  Francis,  and  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  In  1539  when  the  projected 
coalition  between  France  and  the  Empire 
threatened  England,  it  had  been  needful  to  send 
Norfolk  with  an  army  to  the  Scotch  frontier, 
and  now  that  France  was  again  hostile  Norfolk 
had  10  move  anew  to  the  border  in  the  autumn 
of  1541. 

While  the  Duke  was  fruitlessly  endeavoring 
to  bring  James  to  fresh  friendship  a  sudden 
blow  at  home  weakened  his  power.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  Catharine  Howard  was  arrest- 
I  ed  on  a  charge  of  adultery;  a  Parliament  which 
assembled  in  January  1543  passed  a  Bill  of  At- 
tainder; and  in  February  the  Queen  was  sent  to 
the  block.  She  was  replaced  by  the  widow  of 
Lord  Latimer,  Catharine  Parr:'and  the  influ- 
ence of  Norfolk  in  the  King's  counsels  gradually 
gave  way  to  that  of  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Win- 
chester. But  Henry  clung  to  the  policy  which 
the  Duke  favored.  At  the  end  of  1541  two 
great  calamities,  the  loss  of  Hungarj'  after  a 
victory  of  the  Turks  and  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Algiers,  so  weakened  Charles  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year  Francis  ventured  to 
attack  him.  The  attack  served  only  to  draw- 
closer  the  negotiations  betwen  England  and  the 
Emperor;  and  Francis  was  forced,  as  he  had 
threatened,  to  give  Henry  work  to  occupy  him 
at  home.  The  busiest  counselor  of  the  Scotch 
King,  Cardinal  Beaton,  crossed  the  seas  to  ne- 
gotiate a  joint  attack,  and  the  attitude  of  Scot- 
land became  so  menacing  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1543  Norfolk  was  again  sent  to  the  border 
with  twenty  thousand  men.  But  terrible  as 
were  his  ravages,  he  could  not  bring  the  Scotch 
army  to  an  engagement,  and  want  of  supplies 
soon  forced  him  to  fall  back  over  the  border.  It 
was  in  vain  that  .lames  urged  his  nobles  to  fol- 
low him  in  a  counter  invasion.  They  were 
ready  to  defend  their  country;  but  the  memory 
of  Floddin  was  still  fresh,  and  success  in  Eng- 
land would  onlj'  give  dangerous  strength  to  a 
King  in  whom  they  saw  an  enemy.  But  James 
was  as  stubborn  in  his  purpose  as  the  lords. 
Anxious  only  to  free  himself  from  their  pres- 
ence, he  waited  till  the  two  armies  bad  alike 
withdrawn,  and  then  suddenly  summoned  his 
subjects  to  meet  him  \n  arms  on  the  western  bor- 
der. A  disorderly  host  gathered  at  Lochmaben 
and  passed  into  Cumberland;  but  the  English 
borderers  followed  on  them  fast,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  when  at  nightfall  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November  a  panic  seized  the 
whole  Scotch  force.  Lost  in  the  darkness  and 
cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  Solway  Firth, 
thousands  of  men  with  all  the  baggage  and 
guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  The 
news  of  this  rout  fell  on  the  young  King  like 
a  sentence  of  death.  For  awhile  he  wandered 
desperately  from  palace  to  palace  till  at  the 
opening  of  December  the  tidings  met  him  at 
Falkirk  that  his  queen,  Maiy  of  Guise,  had 
given  birth  to  a  child.  His  two  boys  had  both 
died  in  youth,  and  he  was  longing  passionately 
for  an  heir  to  the  crown  that  was  slipping  from 
his  grasp.  But  the  child  was  a  daughter,  the 
Mary  Stuart  of  later  histor}'.  "The  deil  go 
with  it,"  muttered  the  dying  king,  as  his  mind 
feel  back  to  the  close  of  the  line  of  Bruce  and 
the  marriage  with  Robert's  daughter  which 
brought  the  Stuarts  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
""The  deil  go  with  it!  It  will  end  as  it  began. 
It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  end  with  a  lass." 
A  few  days  later  he  died. 

The  death  of  James  did  more  than  remove  a 
formidable  foe.  It  opened  up  for  the  first  time 
a  prospect  of  that  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
which  was  at  last  to  close  their  long  hostility. 
Scotland,  torn  by  factions  and  with  a  babe  for 
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queen,  seemed  to  lie  at  Henry's  feet:  and  the 
King  seized  the  opportunity  of  completing  his 
father's  work  by  a  union  of  the  realms.  At  the 
opening  of  1543  he  proposed  to  the  Scotch  re- 
gent, the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  marriage  of  the  in- 
fant Mary  Stuart  with  his  son  Edward.  To 
insure  this  bridal  he  demanded  that  Mary  should 
at  once  be  sent  to  England,  the  four  great  fort- 
resses of  Scotland  be  placed  in  English  hands, 
and  a  voice  given  to  Henry  himself  iu  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Scotch  Council  of  Regency. 
Arran  and  the  Queen-mother,  rivals  as  they 
were,  vied  with  each  other  in  apparent  good- 
will to  the  marriage;  but  there  was  a  steady  re- 
fusal to  break  the  league  with  France,  and  the 
"English  lords,"  as  tlie  Douglas  faction  were 
called,  owned  themselves  helpless  iu  face  of  the 
national  jealousy  of  English  ambition.  The 
temper  of  the  nation  itself  was  seen  in  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  which 
gathered  in  the  spring.  If  they  consented  to 
the  young  Queen's  betrothal,  they  not  only  re- 
jected the  demands  which  accompanied  the 
proposal,  but  insisted  that  in  case  of  such  a 
union  Scotland  should  have  a  perpetual  regent 
of  its  own,  and  that  this  office  should  be  hered- 
itary in  the  House  of  Arran.  Warned  by  his 
very  partisans  that  the  delivery  of  Mary  was 
impossible,  that  if  such  a  demand  were  pressed 
"  there  was  not  so  little  a  boy  but  he  would  hurl 
stones  against  it,  the  wives  would  handle  their 
distaffs,  and  the  commons  would  universally 
die  in  it,"  Henry's  proposals  dropped  in  July 
to  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive; 
he  suffered  France  to  be  included  among  the 
allies  of  Scotland  named  in  it,  he  consented  that 
the  young  Queen  should  remain  with  her  mother 
till  the  age  of  ten,  and  offered  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  Scotch  independence. 

But  modify  it  as  he  might,  Henry  knew  that 
such  a  project  of  union  could  only  be  carried 
out  by  a  war  with  Francis.  His  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  with  Charles  had  long  been  de- 
layed through  Henry's  wish  to  drag  the  Em- 
peror into  an  open  breach  with  the  Papacy,  but 
at  tlie  moment  of  the  King's  first  proposals  for 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  his  son  the 
need  of  finding  a  check  upon  France  forced  on 
a  formal  alliance  with  the  Emperor  in  Feb 
ruary  1543.  The  two  allies  a^-eed  that  the 
war  should  be  continued  till  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy had  been  restored  to  the  Emperor  and 
till  England  had  recovered  Normandy  and 
Guienne;  while  the  joint  fleets  of  Henry  and 
Charles  held  the  Channel  and  sheltered  Eng- 
land from  any  danger  of  French  attack.  The 
main  end  of  this  treaty  was  doubtless  to  give 
Francis  work  at  home  which  might  prevent  the 
dispatch  of  a  French  force  into  Scotland  and 
the  overthrow  of  Henry's  hopes  of  a  Scotch 
marriage.  These  hopes  were  strengthened  as 
the  summer  went  on  by  the  acceptance  of  his 
later  proposals  in  a  Parliament  which  was 
packed  by  the  Regent,  and  by  the  actual  con- 
clusion of  a  marriage  treaty.  But  if  Francis 
could  spare  neither  horse  nor  man  for  action  in 
Scotland  his  influence  in  tlie  northern  kingdom 
was  strong  enough  to  foil  Henry's  plans.  The 
Churchmen  were  as  bitterly  opposed  to  such  a 
marriage  as  the  partisans  of  France ;  and  their 
head.  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  had  held  aloof  from 
the  Regent's  Parliament,  suddenly  seized  the 
Queen-mother  and  her  babe,  crowned  the  infant 
Mary,  called  a  Parliament  in  December  which 
annulled  the  marriage-treaty,  and  set  Henry  at 
defiance. 

The  King's  wrath  at  this  overthrow  of  his 
hopes  showed  itself  in  a  brutal  and  impolitic 
act  of  vengeance.  He  was  a  skillful  shipbuilder; 
and  among  the  many  enterprises  which  the 
restless  genius  of  Cromwell  undertook  there 
was  probably  none  in  which  Henry  took  so 
keen  an  interest  as  in  his  creation  of  an  ElI- 
glish  fleet.  Hilberto  merchant  ships  had  been 
impressed  wlien  a  fleet  was  needed;  but  the 
progress  of  naval  warfare  had  made  the  main- 
tenance of  an  armed  force  at  sea  a  condition  of 
maritime  power,  and  the  resources  furnished  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  had  been  devoted 
in  part  to  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Mary  Rose,  carried  a  crew 
of  seven  hundred  men.  The  new  strength 
which  England  was  to  wield  in  its  navy  was 
first  seen  in  1544.  An  army  was  gathered  under 
Lord  Hertford;  and  while  Scotland  was  looking 
for  the  usual  advance  over  the  bolder  the  Earl's 
forces  were  quietly  put  on  board  and  the  En- 
glish fleet  appeared  on  the  third  of  May  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  The  surprise  made  resistance 
impossible.  Leith  was  seized  and  sacked,  Edin- 
burgb,  then  a  town  of  wooden  Tiouses,   was 


given  to  the  flames,  and  burned  for  three  days 
and  three  nights.  The  country  for  seven  miles 
round  was  harried  into  a  desert.  The  blow  was 
a  hard  one,  but  it  was  little  likely  to  bring 
Scotchmen  round  to  Henry's  projects  of  union. 
A  brutal  raid  of  the  English  borderers  on  Mel- 
'  rose  and  tlie  destruction  of  his  ancestors'  tombs 
estranged  the  Earl  of  Angus,. and  was  quickly 
avenged  by  his  overthrow  of  the  marauders  at 
Ancrum  Moor.  Henry  had  yet  to  learn  the 
uselessness  of  mere  force  to  compass  his  ends. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  the  King  of  England, 
with  my  honor,"  said  the  Lord  of  Buccleugli 
to  an  English  envoy,  "but  I  will  not  be  con- 
strained thereto  if  all  Teviotdale  be  burned  to 
the  bottom  of  hell." 

Hertford's  force  returned  in  good  time  to  join 
the  army  which  Henry  in  person  was  gathering 
at  Calais  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  assem- 
bled by  Charles  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
France.  Each  sovereign  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  the  Emperor's 
military  ability  was  seen  in  his  proposal  for  an 
advance  of  both  armies  upon  Paris.  But 
though  Henry  found  no  French  force  in  his 
front,  his  cautious  temper  shrank  from  the  risk 
of  leaving  fortresses  in  his  rear;  and  while  their 
allies  pushed  boldly  past  Chalons  on  the  capital, 
the  English  troops  were  detained  till  September 
in  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  and  only  left  Bou- 
logne to  form  the  siege  of  Montreuil.  The 
French  were  thus  enabled  to  throw  their  whole 
force  on  the  Emperor,  and  Charles  found  him- 
self in  a  position  from  which  negotiation  alone 
could  extricate  him. 

His  ends  were  in  fact  gained  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  France,  and  he  had  as  little  desire  to 
give  England  a  strong  foothold  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  own  Netherlands  as  in  Wolsey's 
days.  The  widening  of  English  territory  there 
could  hardly  fail  to  encourage  that  upgrowth 
of  heresy  which  the  Emperor  justly  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  danger  to  the  hold  of 
Spain  upon  the  Low  Countries,  while  it  would 
bring  Henry  a  step  nearer  to  the  chain  of  Prot- 
estant states  which  began  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  plans  which  Charles  had  formed  for  unit- 
ing the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  in  the  confer- 
ences of  Augsburg  had  broken  down  before  the 
opposition  both  of  Luther  and  the  Pope.  On 
both  sides  indeed  the  religious  contest  was 
gathering  new  violence.  A  revival  had  begun 
in  the  Church  itself,  but  it  was  the  revival  of  a 
militant  and  uncompromising  orthodoxy.  In 
1543  the  fanaticism  of  Cardinal  Caraffa  forced 
on  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  Tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  The  next  year  saw 
the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits.  Meanwhile 
Lutheranism  took  a  new  energy.  The  whole 
north  of  Germany  became  Protestant.  In  1539 
the  younger  branches  of  the  House  of  Saxony 
joined  the  elder  in  a  common  adherence  to 
Lutheranism;  and  their  conversion  had  been 
followed  by  that  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. Southern  Germanj'  seemed  bent  on  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  north.  The  heredit- 
ary possessions  of  Charles  himself  fell  awaj' 
from  Catholicism.  The  Austrian  duchies  were 
overrun  with  heresy.  Bohemia  promised  soon 
to  become  Hussite  again.  Persecution  failed 
to  check  the  triumph  of  the  new  opinions  in 
the  Low  Countries..  The  Empire  itself  threat- 
ened to  become  Protestant.  In  1540  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Elector  Palatine  robbed  Catholicism 
of  Central  Germany  and  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
three  years  later,  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
with  France,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  KOIn 
gave  the  Protestants  not  only  the  Central 
Rhineland  but  a  majority  in  the  College  of 
Electors.  It  seemed  impossible  for  Charles  to 
prevent  the  Empire  from  repudiating  Catholi- 
cism in  his  life-time,  or  to  hinder  the  Imperial 
Crown  from  falling  to  a  Protestant  at  his 
death. 

The  greaffabric  of  power  which  had  been  built 
up  by  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was 
thus  threatened  with  utter  ruin,  and  Charles 
saw  himself  forced  into  the  struggle  he  had  so 
long  avoided,  if  not  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
at  any  rate  for  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  He  still  hoped  for  a  re  union  from 
the  Council  which  was  assembling  at  Trent, 
and  from  which  a  purified  Catholicism  was  to 
come.  But  he  no  longer  hoped  that  the 
Lutherans  would  yield  to  the  mere  voice  of  the 
Council.  They  would  yield  only  to  force,  and  | 
the  first  step  in  such  a  process  of  compulsion 
must  be  the  breaking  up  of  their  League  of 
Schraalkald.  Only  France  could  save  them; 
and  it  was  to  isolate  them  from  France  that 
Charles  availed  himself  of  the  terror  his  march 


on  Paris  had  caused,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  that  power  in  September  1544.  The  prog- 
ress of  Protestantism  had  startled  even  France 
itself;  and  her  old  policy  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned in  her  promises  of  co-operatian  in  the 
task  of  repressing  heresy  in  the  Empire.  But  a 
stronger  security  against  French  interventioa 
lay  in  the  unscrupulous  dexterity  with  which, 
while  withdrawing  from  the  struggle,  Charles 
left  Henry  and  Francis  still  at  strife.  Henry 
would  not  cede  Boulogne,  and  Francis  saw  no 
means  of  forcing  him  to  a  peace  save  by  a 
threat  of  invasion.  While  an  army  closed 
round  Boulogne,  and  a  squadron  carried  troops 
to  Scotland,  a  hundred  and  fifty  French  ships 
were  gathered  in  the  Channel  and  crossed  in 
the  summer  of  1545  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But 
their  attacks  were  feebly  conducted  and  the 
fleet  at  last  returned  to  its  harbors  without 
striking  any  serious  blow,  while  the  siege  of 
Boulogne  dragged  idly  on  through  the  year. 
Both  kings  however  drew  to  peace.  In  spite 
of  the  treaty  of  Crepy  it  was  impossible  for 
France  to  abandon  the  Lutherans,  and  Francis 
was  eager  to  free  his  hands  for  action  across 
the  Rhine.  Henry  on  the  other  hand,  deserted 
by  his  ally  and  with  a  treasury  ruined  by  the 
cost  of  the  war,  was  ready  at  last  to  surrender 
his  gains  in  it.  In  June  1546  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  which  England  engaged  to  surrender 
Boulogne  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and 
France  to  restore  the  annual  subsidy  which  had 
been  promised  in  1525. 

What  aided  in  the  close  of  the  war  was  a  new 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Since  the  death 
of  James  the  Fifth  the  great  foe  of  England  iu 
the  north  had  been  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, Cardinal  Beaton.  In  despair  of  shaking 
his  power  his  rivals  had  proposed  schemes  for 
his  assassination  to  Henry,  and  these  schemes 
had  been  expressly  approved.  But  plot  after 
plot  broke  down;  and  it  was  not  till  May  1546 
that  a  group  of  Scotch  nobles  who  favored  the 
Reformation  surprised  his  castle  at  St.  An- 
drews. Shrieking  miserably,  "I  am  a  priest! 
I  am  a  priest!  Fie!  Fie!  All"  is  gone!"  the  Car- 
dinal was  brutally  murdered,  and  his  body 
hung  over  the  castle-walls.  His  death  made  it 
easy  to  include  Scotland  in  the  peace  with 
France  which  was  concluded  in  the  summer. 
But  in  England  itself  peace  was  a  necessity. 
The  Crown  was  penniless.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  abbey  lands  in  1589  the  treasury 
was  found  empty  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
war;  the  large  subsidies  granted  by  the  parlia- 
ment were  expended ;  and  conscious  that  a  fresh 
grant  could  hardly  be  expected  even  from  the 
servile  Houses  the  government  in  1545  fell  back 
on  its  old  resource  of  benevolences.  Of  two 
London  merchants  who  resisted  this  demand  as 
illegal  one  was  sent  to  the  Fleet,  the  second  or- 
dered to  join  the  ai'my  on  the  Scotch  border; 
but  it  was  significant  that  resistance  had  been 
offered,  and  the  failure  of  the  war- taxes  which 
were  voted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  sup- 
ply the  royal  needs  drove  the  Council  to  fresh 
acts  of  confiscation.  A  vast  mass  of  church 
property  still  remained  for  the  spoiler,  and  by  a 
bill  of  1545  more  than  two  thousand  chauntries 
and  chapels,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  hospitals, 
were  suppressed  to  the  profit  of  the  Crown. 
Enormous  as  this  booty  was,  it  could  only 
be  slowly  realized;  and  the  immediate  pressure 
forced  the  Council  to  takerefuge  in  the  last  and 
worst  measure  any  government  can  adopt,  a  de- 
basement of  the  currency.  The  evils  of  such  a 
course  were  felt  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
But  it  was  a  course  that  could  not  be  repeated; 
and  financial  exhaustion  played  its  part  in 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

A  still  greater  part  was  played  by  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  Empire.  Once  freed  from  the 
check  of  the  war  Charles  had  moved  fast  to  his 
aim.  In  1545  he  had  adjusted  all  minor  differ- 
ences with  Paul  the  Third,  and  Pope  and  Em- 
peror had  resolved  on  the  immediate  convoca- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  on  the  enforcement  of 
its  decisions  by  weight  of  arms.  Should  the 
Emperor  bo  driven  to  war  with  the  Lutheran 
princes,  the  Pope  engaged  to  support  him  with 
all  his  power.  "Were  it  needful,"  Paul  prom- 
ised "ho  would  sell  his  very  crown  in  his  serv- 
ice." In  December  the  Council  was  actually 
opened  at  Trent,  and  its  proceedings  soon 
showed  that  no  concessions  .to  the  Lutherans 
could  he  looked  for.  The  Emperor's  demand 
that  the  reform  of  the  Church  should  first  be 
taken  in  hand  was  evaded;  and  on  the  two  great 
questions  of  I  lie  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a 
ground  of  faith,  and  of  justification,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Council  directly  condemned  the 
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Protestant  opinions.  The  Lutherans  showed 
their  resolve  to  make  no  submission  by  refusing 
to  send  representatives  to  Trent;  and  Cbarles 
carried  out  his  pledges  to  the  papacy  by  taliing 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  1546  to  break  up  the 
League  of  SchmalkaTd.  But  the  army  gatliered 
under  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  so  far  outnumbered  the  imperial  forces 
that  the  Emperor  could  not  venture  on  a  battle. 
Henry  watched  the  course  of  Charles  willi  a 
growing  anxiety.  The  hopes  of  a  purified  and 
united  Christendom  which  had  drawn  him  a 
years  back  to  the  Emperor's  side  faded  before 
the  stern  realities  of-the  Council.  The  highest 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  bishops  gathered  at  Trent;  and  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  Henry  was  resolved 
not  to  bow.  He  was  driven,  whether  he  would 
or  no,  on  the  policy  of  Cromwell ;  and  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life  he  offered  aid  to  the 
League  of  Schmalkald.  His  offers  were  re- 
jected; for  the  Lutheran  princes  had  no  faith 
in  his  sincerity,  and  believed  themselves  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  the  Emperor  without  for- 
eign help. 

But  his  attitude  without  told  on  his  policy  at 
home.  To  the  hotter  Catholics  as  lo  the  hotter 
Protestants  the  years  since  Cromwell's  fall 
had  seemed  years  of  a  gradual  return  to  Cathol- 
icism. There  had  been  a  slight  sharpening  of 
persecution  for  the  Protestants,  and  restrictions 
had  been  put  on  the  reading  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  alliance  with  Charles,  and  the  hope 
of  reconciling  England  anew  with  a  pacified 
Christendom,  gave  fresh  cause  for  suppressing 
heresy.  Neither  Norfolk  nor  his  master,  in- 
deed, desired  any  rigorous  measure  of  reaction, 
for  Henry  remained  proud  of  the  work  he  had 
done.  His  bitterness  against  the  Papacy  only 
grew  as  the  years  went  by;  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  heretics  were  suffering  for  a  denial 
of  the  mass,  others  were  suffering  by  their  side 
for  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.  But  strange 
and  anomalous  as  its  system  seemed,  the  drift 
of  Henry's  religious  government  had  as  yet 
been  in  one  direction,  tliat  of  a  return  to  and 
reconciliation  with  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  With  the  decision  of  the  Council  and 
the  new  attitude  of  the  Emperor  this  drift  was 
suddenly  arrested.  It  was  not  that  Henry  real 
ized  the  revolution  that  was  opening  before 
him  or  the  vast  importance  of  the  steps  which 
his  policy  now  led  him  to  take.  His  tendency, 
like  that  of  his  people,  was  religious  rather 
than  theological,  practical  rather  than  specula- 
tive. Of  the  immense  problems  which  were 
opening  in  the  world  neither  he  nor  England 
saw  anything.  The  religious  strife  which  was 
to  break  Europe  asunder  was  to  the  King  as  to 
the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  a  quarrel  of  words 
and  hot  temper;  the  truth  which  Christendom 
was  to  rend  ilself  to  pieces  in  striving  to  discover 
was  a  thing  that  could  easily  be  found  with  the 
aid  of  God.  There  is  something  humoi'ous  as 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  warnings 
which  Henry  addressed  to  the  Parliament  at  the 
close  of  1545.  The  shadow  of  death  as  it  fell 
over  him  gave  the  King's  words  a  new  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness.  "  The  special  foundation 
of  our  religion  being  charity  between  man  and 
man,  it  is  so  refrigerate  as  there  never  was  more 
dissension  and  lack  of  love  between  man  and 
man,  the  occasions  whereof  are  opinions  only 
and  names  devised  for  the  continuance  of  the 
same.  Some  are  called  Papists,  some  Luther- 
ans, and  some  Anabaptists;  names  devised  of 
the  devil,  and  yet  not  fully  without  ground,  for 
the  severing  of  one  man's  heart  by  conceit  of 
opinion  from  the  other."  But  the  remedy  was 
a  simple  one.  Every  roan  was  "to  travail  first 
for  his  own  amendment."  Then  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  to  agree  in  their  teaching, 
"  which,  seeing  there  is  but  one  truth  and  ver- 
ity, they  may  easily  do,  calling  therein  for  the 
grace  of  God."  Then  the  nobles  and  laity  were 
to  be  pious  and  humble,  to  read  their  new  Bibles 
"  reverently  and  humbly  .  .  .  and  in  any 
doubt  to  resort  to  the  learned  or  at  best  the 
higher  powers."  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  know 
and  hear  how  unreverently  that  precious  jewel, 
the  'Word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rimed,  sung, 
and  jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern.  This 
kind  of  man  is  depraved  and  that  kind  of  man, 
this  ceremony  and  that  ceremony."  All  this 
controversy  might  be  done  away  by  simple 
charity.  "Therefore  be  in  charity  one  with 
another  like  brother  and  brother.  Have  respect 
to  the  pleasing  of  God ;  and  then  I  doubt  not 
that  love  I  spoke  of  shall  never  be  dissolved 
between  us." 

There  is  somethiog  wonderful  in  the  English 


coolness  and  narrowness,  in  the  speculative 
blindness  and  practical  good  sense  which  could 
look  out  over  such  a  world  at  such  a  moment, 
and  could  see  nothing  in  it  save  a  quarrel  of 
"opinions,  and  of  names  devised  for  the 
continuance  of  the  same."  But  Henry  only 
expressed  the  general  feeling  of  his  people. 
England  indeed  was  being  slowly  leavened 
with  a  new  spirit.  The  humiliation  of  the 
clergy,  the  Lutheran  tendencies  of  half  the 
bishops,  the  crash  of  the  abbeys,  the  destruc- 
tion of  chauntries  and  mass-chapels,  a  measure 
which  told  closely  on  the  actual  worship  of  the 
day,  the  new  articles  of  faith,  the  diffusion  of 
bibles,  the  "jangling"  and  discussion  which 
followed  on  every  step  in  the  King's  course, 
were  all  telling  on  the  thoughts  of  men.  But 
the  temper  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  remained 
religiously  conservative.  It  drifted  rather  to 
the  moderate  reforms  of  the  New  Learning 
than  to  any  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
Church.  There  was  a  general  disinclination 
indeed  to  push  matters  to  either  extreme,  a 
general  shrinking  from  the  persecution  which 
the  Catholic  called  for  as  from  the  destruction 
which  the  Protestant  was  desiring.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  a  new  heresy  bill  which  passed 
through  the  Lords  in  1.54.5  quietly  disappeared 
when  it  reached  the  Commons.  But  this  shrink- 
ing rested  rather  on  national  than  on  theo- 
logical grounds,  on  a  craving  for  national  union 
which  Henry  expressed  in  his  cry  for  "  broth- 
erly love,"  and  ou  an  imperfect  appreciation  of 
the  real  nature  or  consequence  of  the  points 
at  issue  which  made  men  shrink  from  burning 
their  neighbors  for  "  opiniims  and  names  de 
vised  for  the  continuance  of  the  same."  'What 
Henry  and  what  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  wanted 
was,  "not  indeed  wholly  to  rest  in  what  had 
been  done,  but  to  do  little  more  save  the 
remedying  of  obvious  abuses  or  the  carrying  on 
of  obvious  improvements.  One  such  improve- 
ment was  the  supplying  men  with  the  means 
of  private  devotion  in  their  own  tongue,  a 
measure  from  which  none  but  the  fanatics  of 
either  side  dissented.  This  process  went  slow- 
ly on  in  the  issuing  of  two  primers  in  1535  and 
1539,  the  rendering  into  English  of  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  publication  of  an  English  Litany  for 
outdoor  processions  in  1544.  and  the  adding 
to  this  of  a  collection  of  English  pra.yers  in 
1545. 

But  the  very  tone  of  Henry  shows  his  con- 
sciousness that  this  religious  truce  rested  on  his 
will  alone.  Around  him  as  he  lay  dying  stood 
men  who  were  girding  themselves  to  a  fierce 
struggle  for  power,  a  struggle  that  could  not  fail 
to  wake  the  elements  of  religious  discord  which 
he  had  striven  to  lull  asleep.  Adherents  of  the 
Papacy,  advocates  of  a  new  submission  to  a  for- 
eign spiritual  jurisdiction  there  were  few  or 
none;  for  the  most  conservative  of  English 
Churchmen  or  nobles  had  as  yet  no  wish  to  re- 
store the  older  Roman  supremacy.  But  Norfolk 
and  Gardiner  were  content  with  this  assertion 
of  national  and  ecclesiastical  independence;  in 
all  matters  of  faith  they  were  earnest  to  conserve, 
to  keep  things  as  they  were,  and  in  front  of 
them  stood  a  group  of  nobles  who  were  bent  on 
radical  change.  I'he  marriages,  the  reforms, 
the  profusion  of  Henry  had  aided  him  in  his 
policy  of  weakening  the  nobles  by  building  up 
a  new  nobility  which  sprang  from  the  Court 
and  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown. 
Such  were  the  Russells,  the  Cavendishes,  the 
Wriothesleys,  the  Fitzwilliams.  Such  was  John 
Dudley,  a  son  of  the  Dudley  who  had  been  put 
to  death  for  his  financial  oppression  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  days,  but  who  had  been  restored 
in  blood,  attached  lo  the  court,  raised-  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Lisle,  and  who,  whether  as  ad- 
viser or  general,  had  been  actively  employed  in 
high  stations  at  the  close  of  this  reign.  Such 
above  all  were  the  two  brothers  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour. The  elder  of  the  two,  Edward  Seymour, 
had  been  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  and 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  English 
army  in  its  operations  against  Scotland.  As 
uncle  of  Henry's  boy  Edward,  he  could  not  fail 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  coming  reign;  and 
the  nobles  of  the  "  new  blood,"  as  their  oppo- 
nents called  them  in  disdain,  drew  round  him  as 
their  head.  Without  any  historical  hold  on  the 
country,  raised  by  the  royal  caprice,  and  en- 
riched by  the  spoil  of  the  monasteries,  these 
nobles  were  pledged  to  the  changes  from  which 
they  had  sprung  and  to  the  party  of  change. 
Over  the  mass  of  the  nation  their  influence  was 
small:  and  in  the  strife  for  power  with  the  older 
nobles  which  they  were  anticipating  they  were 


forced  to  look  to  the  small  but  resolute  body  of 
men  who,  whether  from  religious  enthusiasm  or 
from  greed  of  wealth  or  power,  were  bent  on 
bringing  the  English  Church  nearer  to  conform- 
ity with  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent. 
As  Henry  drew  to  his  grave  the  two  factions 
faced  each  other  with  gathering  dread  and  gath- 
ering hate.  Hot  words  betrayed  their  hopesi. 
"  If  God  should  call  the  King  to  his  mercy,"  said 
Norfolk's  son.  Lord  Surrey,  "  who  were  so  meet 
to  govern  the  Prince  as  my  lord  my  father?" 
"  Rather  than  it  should  come  to  pass,"  retorted 
a  partisan  of  Hertford's, "  that  the  Prince  should 
be  under  the  governance  of  your  father  or  you, 
I  should  abide  the  adventure  to  thrust  a  dagger 
in  you!" 

In  the  history  of  English  poetry  the  name  of 
Lord  Surrey  takes  an  illustrious  place.  An 
Elizabethan  writer  tells  us  how  at  this  time 
"  sprang  up  a  new  company  of  courtly  makers, 
of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  and  Hen- 
ry, Earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  two  chieftains; 
who  having  traveled  to  Italy,  and  there  tasted 
the  sweet  and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the 
Italian  poesy,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the 
schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they 
greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner 
of  vulgar  poesy  from  what  it  had  been  before, 
and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
first  reformers  of  our  English  metre  and  style." 
The  dull  moralizings  of  the  rimers  who  fol- 
lowed Chaucer,  the  rough  but  vivacious  doggrel 
of  Skelton,  made  way  in  the  bands  of  Wyatt 
and  Surrey  for  delicate  imitations  of  the  songs, 
sonnets,  and  rondels  of  Italy  and  France.  With 
the  Italian  conceits  came  an  Italian  refinement 
whether  of  words  or  of  thought;  and  the 
force  and  versatility  of  Surrey's  youth  showed 
itself  in  whimsical  satires,  in  classical  transla- 
tions, in  love-sonnets,  and  in  paraphrases  of  the 
psalms.  In  his  version  of  two  books  of  the 
^neid  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
land the  Italian  blank  verse  which  was  to  play 
so  great  a  part  in  our  literature.  But  with  the 
poetic  taste  of  the  Renascence  Surrey  inherited 
its  wild  and  reckless  energy.  Once  he  was  sent 
to  the  Fleet  for  challenging  a  gentleman  to  fight. 
Release  enabled  him  to  join  his  father  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  but  he  was  no  sooner 
back  than  the  Londoners  complained  how  at 
Candlemas  the  young  lord  and  bis  comrades 
"  went  out  with  stone  bows  at  midnight,"  and 
how  next  day  "  there  was  a  great  clamor  of  the 
breaking  of  many  glass  windows  both  of  houses 
and  churches,  and  shooting  at  men  that  might 
be  in  the  streets."  In  spite  of  his  humorous 
excuse  that  the  jest  only  purposed  to  bring  home 
to  men  that  "from  justice'  rod  no  fault  is  free, 
but  that  all  such  as  work  unright  in  most  quiet 
are  nest  unrest,"  Surrey  paid  for  this  outbreak 
with  a  fresh  arrest  which  drove  him  to  find  sol- 
ace in  paraphrases  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the 
Psalms.  Soon  he  was  over  sea  with  the  En- 
glish troops  in  Flanders,  and  in  1544  serving  as 
marshal  of  the  camp  to  conduct  the  retreat  after 
the  siege  of  Montreuil.  Sent  to  relieve  Bou- 
logne, he  remained  in  charge  of  the  town  till 
the  spring  of  1546,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  rime  sonnets  to  a  fair  Geraldine,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  to  plunge 
into  the  strife  of  factions  around  the  dying 
King. 

All  moral  bounds  had  been  loosened  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Renascence,  and,  if  we  accept  the 
charge  of  his  rivals,  Surrey  now  aimed  at  gain- 
ing a  hold  on  Henry  by  offering  him  his  sister 
as  a  mistress.  It  is  as  possible  that  the  young 
Earl  was  aiming  simply  at  the  displacement  of 
Catharine  Parr,  and  at  the  renewal  by  his  sister's 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  that  matrimonial  hold 
upon  Henry  which  the  Howards  had  already 
succeeded  in  gaining  through  the  unions  with 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  Howard.  But 
a  temper  such  as  Surrey's  was  ill-matched 
against  the  subtle  and  unscrupulous  schemers 
who  saw  their  enemy  in  a  pride  that  scorned  the 
"  new  men  "  about  him,  and  vowed  that  when 
once  the  King  was  dead  ' '  they  should  smart  for 
it."  The  turn  of  foreign  affairs  gave  a  fresh 
strength  to  the  party  which  sympathized  with 
the  Protestants  and  denounced  that  alliance 
with  the  Emperor  which  had  been  throughout 
the  policy  of  the  Howards.  Henry's  offer  of 
aid  to  the  Lutheran  princes  marked  the  triumph 
of  this  party  in  the  royal  councils;  and  the  new 
steps  which  Cranmer  was  suffered  to  make 
towards  an  English  Liturgy  showed  that  the 
religious  truce  of  Henry's  later  years  was  at  last 
abandoned.  Hertford,  the  head  of  the  "new 
men,"  came  more  to  the  front  as  the  waning 
health  of  the  King  brought  Jane  Seymour's 
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boy,  Edward,  nearer  to  the  throne.  In  the  new 
reign  Hertford,  as  the  boy's  uncle,  was  sure  to 
play  a  great  part;  and  he  used  his  new  influ- 
ence to  remove  the  only  effective  obstacle  to  his 
future  greatness.  Surrey's  talk  of  his  royal 
blood,  the  Duke's  quartering  of  the  royal  arms 
rto  mark  his  Planlagenet  descent,  and  some 
secret  interviews  with  the  French  ambassador 
■were  adroitly  used  to  wake  Henry's  jealousy  of 
the  dangers  which  might  beset  the  throne  of  his 
vdbdliL  Norfolk  and  his  son  were  alike  com- 
■Qiitted  to  the  Tower  at  the  close  of  1546.  A 
month  later  Surrey  was  condemned  and  sent  to 
the  block,  and  bis  father  was  only  saved  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  January, 
1547. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1544 
it  had  been  provided  that  the  crown  should  pass 
to  Henry's  son  Edward,  and  on  Edward's  death 
•without  issue  to  his  iister  Mary.  Should  Mary 
prove  childless  it  was  to  go  to  Elizabeth,  the 
fhild  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Beyond  this  point  the 
Houses  would  make  no  provision,  but  power 
■was  given  to  the  King  to  make  further  dis- 
positions by  will.  At  his  death  it  was  found 
that  Henry  had  passed  over  the  line  of  his  sis- 
ter Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  named  as  next  in 
the  succession  to  Elizabeth  the  daughters  of  his 
younger  sister  Mary  by  her  marriage  with 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  As  Ed- 
■ward  was  but  nine  years  old  Henry  had  ap- 
pointed a  carefully  balanced  Council  of  Re- 
gency; but  the  will  fell  into  Hertfoid's  keep- 
ing, and  when  the  list  of  regents  was  at  last 
disclosed  Gardiner,  who  had  till  now  been  the 
leading  minister,  was  declared  to  have  been 
excluded  from  the  number  of  executors. 
"Whether  the  exclusion  was  Henry's  act  or  the 
.■act  of  the  men  who  used  his  name,  the  absence 
of  the  bishop  with  the  imprisonment  of  Nor- 
folk threw  the  balance  of  power  on  the  side  of 
the  "  new  men "  who  were  represented  by 
Hertford  and  Lisle.  Their  chief  opponent,  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  struggled  in  vain 
against  their  next  step  towards  supremacy,  the 
modification  of  Henry's  will  by  the  nomination 
of  Hertford  as  Protector  of  the  realm  and  gov- 
ernor of  Edward's  person.  Alleged  directions 
from  the  dying  King  served  as  pretexts  for  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  party  to  higher  rank  in 
the  state.  It  was  to  repair  "  the  decay  of  the 
old  English  nobility  "  that  Hertford  raised  him- 
self to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset  and  his  broth- 
er to  the  barony  of  Seymour,  the  queen's 
brother  Lord  Parr  to  the  marquisate  of  North- 
ampton, Lisle  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick,  Rus- 
sell to  that  of  Bedford,  Wriothesley  to  that  of 
Southampton.  Ten  of  their  partisans  became 
barons,  and  as  the  number  of  peers  in  spite  of 
recent  creations  still  stood  at  about  fifty  such 
a  group  constituted  a  power  in  the  Upper 
House.  Alleged  directions  of  the  King  were 
conveniently  remembered  to  endow  the  new 
peers  with  public  money,  though  the  treasury 
■was  beggared  and  the  debt  pressing.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  Wriothesley  from  the  Chancellorship 
and  Council  soon  left  the  "  new  men  "  without 
a  check;  but  they  were  hardly  masters  of  the 
royal  power  when  a  bold  stroke  of  Somerset 
laid  all  at  his  feet.  A  new  patent  of  Protector- 
ate, drawn  out  in  the  boy-King's  name,  empow- 
ered his  uncle  to  act  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  fellow  executors,  and  left  him 
supreme  in  the  realm. 

Boldly  and  adroitly  as  the  whole  revolution 
bad  been  managed,  it  was  none  the  less  a  revo- 
lution. To  crush  their  opponents  the  Council 
Lad  first  used,  and  then  set  aside,  Henry's  will. 
Hertford  in  turn  by  the  use  of  his  nephew's 
name  set  aside  both  the  will  and  the  Council. 
A  country  gentleman,  who  had  risen  by  the 
accident  of  his  sister's  queenship  to  high  rank 
at  the  Court,  had  thus  by  sheer  intrigue  and 
self-assertion  made  himself  ruler  of  the  realm. 
But  daring  and  self-confident  as  he  was,  Somer- 
set was  forced  by  his  very  elevation  to  seek  sup- 
port for  the  power  he  had  won  by  this  surprise 
in  measures  which  marked  the  retreat  of  the 
Monarchy  from  that  position  of  pure  absolutism 
which  it  had  reached  at  the  close  of  Henry's 
reign.  The  Statute  that  had  given  to  royal 
proclamations  the  force  of  law  was  repealed, 
and  several  of  the  new  felonies  and  treasons 
which  Cromwell  had  created  and  used  with  so 
terrible  an  effect  were  erased  from  the  Statute 
Book.  The  popularity  however  which  such 
measures  won  was  too  vague  a  force  to  serve  in 
the  strife  of  the  moment.  Against  the  pressure 
of  the  conservative  party  who  had  so  suddenly 
found  themselves  jockeyed  out  of  power  Somer- 
set aod  the  "new  men "  could  look  for  no  help 


but  from  the  Protestants.  The  hope  of  their  sup- 
port united  with  the  new  Protector's  personal 
predilections  in  bis  patronage  of  the  innovations 
against  which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last. 
Cranmer  had  now  drifted  into  a  purely  Protest- 
ant position;  and  his  open  break  with  the  older 
system  followed  quickly  on  Seymour's  rise  to 
power.  "This  year,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  eat  meat 
openly  in  Lent  in  the  Hall  of  Lambeth,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  seen  since  England  was  a 
Christian  country."  This  notable  act  was  fol 
lowed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sweeping 
changes.  The  legal  prohibitions  of  LoUardry 
were  rescinded;  the  Six  Articles  were  repealed; 
a  royal  injunction  removed  all  pictures  and 
images  from  the  churches.  A  formal  Statute 
gave  priests  the  right  to  marry.  A  resolution 
of  convocation  ■which  was  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament brought  about  the  significant  change 
which  first  definitely  marked  the  severance  of 
the  English  Church  in  doctrine  from  the  Roman, 
by  ordering  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds. 

A  yet  more  significant  change  followed.  The 
old  tongue  of  the  church  was  now  to  be  disused  in 
public  worship.  The  universal  use  of  Latin 
had  marked  the  Catholic  and  European  char- 
acter of  the  older  religion ;  the  use  of  English 
marked  the  strictly  national  and  local  character 
of  the  new  system.  In  the  spring  of  1548  a  new 
Communion  Service  in  English  took  the  place 
of  the  Mass;  an  English  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  Liturgy,  which  with  slight  altera- 
tions is  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
soon  replaced  the  Missal  and  Breviary  from 
which  its  contents  are  mainly  drawn.  The 
name  "Common  Prayer,"  which  was  given  to 
the  new  Liturgy,  marked  its  real  import.  The 
theory  of  worship  which  prevailed  through 
Mediteval  Christendom,  the  belief  that  the  wor- 
shiper assisted  only  at  rites  wrought  for  him 
by  priestly  hands,  at  a  sacrifice  wrought  through 
priestly  intervention  at  the  offering  of  prayer 
and  praise  by  priestly  lips,  was  now  set  at 
naught.  "  The  laity,"  it  has  been  picturesquely 
said,  "  were  called  up  into  the  Chancel."  The 
act  of  devotion  became  a  "  common  prayer  "  of 
the  whole  body  of  worshipers.  The  Mass  be- 
came a  "communion  "  of  the  whole  Christian 
fellowship.  The  priest  was  no  longer  the  offer- 
er of  a  mysterious  sacrifice,  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  worshiper;  he  was  set  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  broueht 
down  to  be  the  simple  mouthpiece  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

What  gave  a  wider  importance  to  these 
measures  was  their  bearing  on  the  general 
politics  of  Christendom.  The  adhesion  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Protestant  cause  came  at  a  moment 
when  Protestantism  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  confidence  of  the  Lutheran  princes 
in  their  ability  to  resist  the  Emperor  had  been 
seen  in  their  refusal  of  succor  from  Henry  the 
Eighth.  But  in  the  winter  of  Henry's  death 
the  secession  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony 
with  many  of  his  colleagues  from  the  League 
of  Schraalkald  so  weakened  the  Protestant 
body  that  Charles  was  able  to  put  its  leaders 
to  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Hertford  was  hardly 
Protector  when  the  German  princes  called 
loudly  for  aid ;  but  the  fifty  thousand  crowns 
which  were  secretly  sent  by  the  English  Coun- 
cil could  scarcely  have  reached  them  when  in 
April  1517  Charles  surprised  their  camp  at 
Muhlberg  and  routed  their  whole  army.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  taken  prisoner;  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  surrendered  in  despair. 
His  victory  left  Charles  master  of  the  Empire. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Pope  indeed  at  once  re- 
vived with  the  Emperor's  success,  and  his  recall 
of  the  bishops  from  Trent  forced  Charles  to 
defer  his  wider  plans  for  enforcing  religious 
unity;  while  in  Germany  itself  he  was  forced 
to  reckon  with  Duke  Maurice  and  the  Protest- 
ant princes  who  had  deserted  the  League  of 
Schmalkald,  but  whose  one  object  in  joining 
the  Emperor  had  been  to  provide  a  check  on 
his  after  movements.  For  the  moment  there- 
fore he  was  driven  to  prolong  the  religious  truce 
by  an  arrangement  called  the  "  Interim."  But 
the  Emperor's  purpose  was  now  clear.  Wher- 
ever his  power  was  actually  felt  the  religious 
reaction  began;  and  the  Imperial  towns  which 
held  firmly  to  the  Lutheran  creed  were  reduced 
by  force  of  arms.  It  was  of  the  highest  moment 
that  in  this  hour  ©f  despair  the  Protestants  saw 
their  rule  suddenly  established  in  a  new  quar- 
ter, and  the  Lutheran  ism  which  was  being 
trampled  under  foot  in  its  own  home  triumph- 
ant in  England.     England  became  the  com- 


mon refuge  for  the  panic  struck  Protestants. 
Bucer  and  Fagius  were  sent  to  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge, Peter  Slartyr  advocated  the  anti-sacra- 
mentarian  views  of  Calvin  at  Oxford.  Cran- 
mer welcomed  refugees  from  every  country, 
Germans,  Italians,  French,  Poles,  and  Swiss, 
to  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  When  persecution 
broke  out  in  the  Low  Countries  the  fugitive 
Walloons  were  received  at  London  and  Canter- 
bury, and  allowed  to  set  up  in  both  places  their 
own  churches. 

But  Somerset  dreamed  of  a  wider  triumph 
for  "  the  religion."  On  his  death-bed  Henry 
was  said  to  have  enforced  on  the  Council  the 
need  of  carrying  out  bis  policy  of  a  union  of 
Scotland  with  England  through  the  marriage  of 
its  Queen  with  his  boy.  A  wise  statesmanship 
would  have  suffered  the  Protestant  movement 
which  had  been  growing  stronger  in  the  north- 
ern kmgdom  since  Beaton's  death  to  run  quietly 
its  course;  and  his  colleagues  warned  Somerset 
to  leave  Scotch  affairs  untouched  till  Edward 
was  old  enough  to  undertake  them  in  person. 
But  these  counsels  were  set  aside;  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  border  warfare  enforced  the  Pro- 
lector's  demands  for  a  closer  union  of  the  king- 
doms. The  jealousy  of  France  was  roused  at 
once,  and  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  Scot- 
tish coast  to  reduce  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
■ft'hich  had  been  held  since  Beaton's  death  by 
the  English  partisans  who  murdered  him.  The 
challenge  called  Somerset  himself  to  the  field;  J 
and  crossing  the  Tweed  with  a  fine  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  summer  of  1547 
the  Protector  pushed  along  the  coast  till  he 
found  the  Scots  encamped  behind  the  Esk  on 
the  slopes  of  Musselburgh,  six  miles  eastward 
of  Edinburgh.  The  English  invasion  had 
drawn  all  the  factions  of  the  kingdom  together 
against  the  stranger,  and  a  body  of  "Gospel- 
"ers"  under  Lord  Angus  formed  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Scotch  army  as  it  moved  by  its 
right  on  the  tenth  of  September  to  turn  the  En- 
glish po.sition  and  drive  Somerset  into  the  sea. 
The  English  horse  charged  the  Scottish  front 
only  to  be  flung  off  by  its  pikemen;  but  their 
triumph  threw  the  Lowlanders  into  disor- 
der, and  as  they  pushed  forward  in  pursuit 
their  advance  was  roughly  checked  by  the  fire 
of  a  body  of  Italian  musketeers  whom  Somer- 
set had  brought  with  him.  The  check  was 
turned  into  a  defeat  by  a  general  charge  of  the 
English  line,  a  fatal  panic  broke  the  Scottish 
host,  and  ten  thousand  men  fell  in  its  headlong 
flight  beneath  the  English  lances. 

Victor  as  he  was  at  Pinkie  Cleugh,  Somerset 
was  soon  forced  by  famine  to  fall  back  from  the 
wasted  country.  His  victory  indeed  had  been 
more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  England  than  a 
defeat.  The  Scots  in  despair  turned  as  of  old 
to  France,  and  bought  its  protection  by  consent- 
ing to  the  child-queen's  marriage  with  the  son 
of  Henry  the  Second,  who  had  followed  Francis 
on  the  throne  In  the  summer  of  1548  Mary  Stuart 
sailed  under  the  escort  of  a  French  fleet  and 
landed  safely  at  Brest.  Not  only  was  the  Tudor 
policy  of  union  foiled,  as  it  seemed,  forever, 
but  Scotland  was  henceforth  to  be  a  part  of  the 
French  realm.  To  north  as  to  south  England 
would  feel  the  pressure  of  the  French  King. 
Nor  was  Somerset's  policy  more  successful  at 
home.  The  religious  changes  he  was  forcing 
on  the  laud  were  carried  through  with  the  des- 
potism, if  not  with  the  vigor,  of  Cromwell.  In 
his  acceptance  of  the  person.il  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign,  Gardiner  was  ready  to  bow  to  every 
change  which  Henry  had  ordered,  or  which  his 
son,  when  of  age  to  be  fully  King,  might  order 
in  the  days  to  come.  But  he  denounced  all  ec- 
clesiastical changes  made  during  the  King's 
minority  as  illegal  and  invalid.  Untenable  as 
it  was,  this  protest  probably  represented  the  gen- 
eral mind  of  Englishmen;  but  the  bishop  was 
committed  by  Council  to  prison  in  the  Fleet, 
and  though  soon  released  was  sent  by  the  Pro- 
tector to  the  Tower.  The  power  of  preaching 
was  restricted  by  the  issue  of  licenses  only  to 
the  friends  of  the  Primate.  While  all  counter 
arguments  were  rigidly  suppressed,  a  crowd  of 
Protestant  pamphleteers  flooded  the  country 
with  vehement  invectives  against  the  Mass  and 
its  superstitious  accompaniments.  The  sup- 
pression of  chauutries  and  religious  gilds  which  ~- , 
was  now  being  carried  out  enabled  Somerset  to 
buy  the  assent  of  noble  and  land-owner  to  his 
measures  by  glutting  there  greed  with  the  last 
spoils  of  the  Church. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  buy  off  the  general 
aversion  of  the  people  to  the  Protector's  meas- 
ures; and  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  had 
to  be  introduced  to  stamp  out  the  popular  dis- 
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content  which  broke  out  in  the  east,  in  the  west, 
and  in  the  midland  counties.  Everywhere  men 
protested  against  the  new  changes  and  called 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  Cornishmen  refused  to  receive 
the  new  service  "  because  it  is  like  a  Christmas 
game."  In  1549  Devonshire  demanded  by  open 
revolt  the  restoration  of  the  Mass  and  the  Six 
Articles  as  well  as  a  partial  re-establishment  of 
the  suppressed  abbeys.  The  agrarian  discon- 
tent wolie  again  in  the  general  disorder.  En- 
closures and  evictions  were  going  steadily  on, 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  change  was  being 
heightened  by  the  results  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  abbeys.  Church  lands  had  always  been 
underlet,  the  monks  wereeasylandlords,  and  on 
no  estates  had  the  peasantry  been  as  yet  so 
much  exempt  from  the  general  revolution  in 
culture.  But  the  new  lay  masters  to  whom  the 
abbey  lands  fell  were  quick  to  reap  their  full 
value  by  a  rise  of  rents  and  by  llie  same  pro- 
cesses of  eviction  and  iuclosure  as  went  on 
elsewhere.  The  distress  was  deepened  by  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  which  was  now 
beginning  to  be  felt  from  the  mass  of  gold  and 
silver  which  the  New  World  was  yielding  to  the 
Old,  and  still  more  by  a  general  rise  of  prices 
that  followed  on  the  debasement  of  the  coinage 
which  had  begun  with  Henry  and  went  on  yet 
more  unscrupulously  under  Somerset.  The 
trouble  came  at  last  to  a  head  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  eastern  counties.  Twenty 
thousand  men  gathered  round  an  "oak  of 
Reformation  "  near  Norwich,  and  repulsing  the 
royal  troops  in  adesperate  engagement,  renewed 
the  old  cries  for  a  removal  of  evil  counselors, 
a  prohibition  of  inclosures,  and  redress  for  the 
grievances  of  the  poor. 

The  revolt  of  the  Norfolk  men  was  stamped 
out  in  blood  by  the  energy  of  Lord  Warwick, 
as  the  revolt  in  the  west  had  been  put  down  by 
Lord  Russell,  but  the  risings  had  given  a  fatal 
blow  to  Somerset's  power.  It  had  already  been 
weakened  by  strife  within  his  own  family.  His 
brother  Thomas  had  been  created  Lord  Sey- 
mour and  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  Hi^h  Ad- 
miral; but  glutted  as  he  was  with  lands  and 
honors,  his  envy  at  Somerset's  fortunes  broke 
out  in  a  secret  marriage  with  the  Queendow- 
ager,  Catharine  Parr,  in  an  attempt  on  her 
death  to  many  Elizabeth,  and  in  intrigues  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  young  King  and  de- 
tach him  from  his  brother.  Seymour's  discon- 
tent was  mounting  into  open  revolt  when  in 
the  January|of  1549  he  was  arrested,  refused  a 
trial,  attainted,  and  sent  to  the  block.  The 
stain  of  a  brother's  blood,  however  justly  shed, 
rested  from  that  hour  on  Somerset,  while  the 
nobles  were  estranged  from  him  by  his  resolve 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  inclosures  and  evic- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  weakness  he  had  shown 
in  the  presence  of  the  revolt.  Able  indeed  as 
Somerset  was,  his  temper  was  not  that  of  a 
ruler  of  men;  and  his  miserable  administration 
had  all  but  brought  government  to  a  stand-still. 
While  he  was  dreaming  of  a  fresh  invasion  of 
Scotland  the  treasury  was  empty,  not  a  servant 
of  the  state  was  paid,  and  the  soldiers  he  had 
engaged  on  the  Continent  refused  to  cross  the 
Channel  in  despair  of  receiving  their  hire.  It 
was  only  by  loans  raised  at  ruinous  interest  that 
the  Protector  escaped  sheer  bankruptcy  when 
the  revolts  in  the  east  and  west  came  to  swell 
the  royal  expenses.  His  weakness  in  tampering 
with  the  popular  demands  completed  his  ruim 
The  nobles  dreaded  a  communistic  outbreak 
like  that  of  the  Suabian  peasantry,  and  their 
dread  was  justified  by  prophecies  that  monarchy 
and  nobility  were  alike  to  be  destroyed  and  a 
new  rule  set  up  under  governors  elected  by  the 
people.  They  dreaded  yet  more  the  being 
forced  to  disgorge  their  spoil  to  appease  the 
discontent.  At  the  close  of  1549  therefore  the 
the  Council  withdrew  openly  from  Somerset.aud 
forced  the  Protector  to  resign. 

His  office  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to 
whose  ruthless  severity  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  was  raaiuly  due.  The  change  of  govern- 
ors however  brought  about  no  change  of  sys- 
tem. Peace  indeed  was  won  from  France  by 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Boulogne;  but  the 
misgovernment  remained  as  great  as  ever,  the 
currency  was  yet  further  debased,  and  a  wild 
attempt  made  to  remedy  the  effects  of  this 
measure  by  a  royal  fixing  of  prices.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  Latimer  denounced  the  prevailing 
greed,  and  bade  the  Protestant  lords  choose 
"either  restitution  or  else  damnation."  Their 
sole  aim  seemed  to  be  that  of  building  up  their 
own  fortunes  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  All  pre- 
tense of  winning  popular  sympathy  was  gone, 


and  the  rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed 
the  Council  of  Regency  became  simply  a  rule 
of  terror.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  people," 
one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,  "is  not 
in  favor  of  defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding 
its  adversaries;  on  that  side  are  the  greater  part 
of  the  nobles,  who  absent  themselves  from 
Court,  all  the  bishops  save  three  or  four,  almost 
all  the  judges  and  lawyers,  almost  all  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  the  priests  who  can  move 
their  flocks  any  way,  for  the  whole  of  the  com- 
monaltj'  is  in  such  a  state  of  irritation  that  it 
will  easily  follow  any  stir  towards  change." 
But  united  as  it  was  in  its  opposition  the  nation 
was  helpless.  The  system  of  despotism  which 
Cromwell  built  up  had  been  seized  by  a  knot  of 
I  adventurers,  and  with  German  and  Italian  mer- 
'  cenaries  at  their  disposal  they  rode  roughshod 
!  over  the  land. 

j     At  such  a  moment  it  seemed  madness  to  pro- 
voke foes  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  but  the 
fanaticism  of  the  young  King  was  resolved  to 
[  force  on  his  sister  Mary  a  compliance  with  the 
!  new   changes,   and   her    resistance    was    scon 
!  backed  by  the  remonstrances  of  her  cousin,  the 
Emperor.     Charles  was  now  at  the  height  of 
j  his  power,   master  of  Germany,   preparing  to 
make  the  Empire  hereditary  in   the  person  of 
his  son,  Philip,  and  preluding  a  wider  effort  to 
I  suppress  heresy  throughout  the  world  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  a  fiery  persecution  which  drove  thou- 
I  sands  of  Walloon  heretics  to  find  a  refuge  in 
England.     But  heedless  of  dangers  from  with- 
out or  of  dangers  from  within  Cranmer  and  his 
I  colleagues  advanced  more  boldly  than  ever  in 
the  career  of  innovation.     Four  prelates  who 
I  adhered  to  the  older  sj'stem  were  deprived  of 
[  their  sees  and  committed  on  frivolous  pretexts 
to  the  Tower.     A  new  Catechism  embodied  the 
I  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  a  book  of  Hom- 
I  ilies  which  enforced  the  chief  Protestant  tenets 
I  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  Churches.     A  crown- 
ing defiance  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
j  Mass  by  an  order  to  demolish  the  stone  altars 
and  replace  them  by  wooden  tables,  which  were 
[  stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.     In  1552  a  revised  Prayer-book  was  is- 
sued, and  every  change  made  in  it  leaned  di- 
rectly towards  the  extreme  Protestantism  which 
I  was  at  this  time  finding  a  home  at  Geneva.     On 
the  cardinal  point  of  difference,  the  question 
of  the  sacrament,  the  new  formularies  broke 
away  not  only  from  the  doctrine  of  Rome  but 
I  frorn  that  of  Luther,  and  embodied  the  anti- 
j  sacramentarian  tenets  of  Zuingli  and  Calvin. 
Fortytwo    Articles   of    Religion    were    intro- 
'duced;and  though  since  reduced  by  omissions 
I  to  thirty-nine  these  have  remained  to  this  day 
I  the  formal  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  English 
Church.      Like    the  Prayer  book,    they  were 
!  mainly  the  work  of  Cranmer;  and  belonging  as 
1  they  did  to  the  class  of  Confessions  which  were 
'  now  being  framed  in  Germany  to  be  presented 
'  to  the  Council  of  Christendom  which  Charles 
j  was  still  resolute  to  re-assemble,  they  marked 
the  adhesion    of    England  to  the   Protestant 
'  movement  on  the  Continent.     Even  the  episco- 
pal mode  of  government  which  still  connected 
I  the    English   Church   with    the    old  Catholic 
Communion  was  reduced  to  a  form;  in  Cran- 
I  mer's  mind  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  bishops 
j  were  drawn  simply  from  the  King's  commis- 
'  sion   as  their  temporal  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
I  cised  in  the  King's  name.     They  were  reduced 
therefore  to  the  position  of  royal  officers,  and 
I  called  to  hold  their  offices  simply  at  the  royal 
I  pleasure.     The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
'  had  failed  to  teach  them  the  worth  of  religious 
liberty;  and  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 
j  which  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  board 
of  Commissioners  as  a  substitute  for  the  Canon 
law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  although  it  shrank 
I  from  the  penalty  of  'death,  attached  that  per- 
petual imprisonment  or  exile  to  the  crimes  of 
'heresy,  blasphemy,  and  adultery,  and  declared 
excommunication  to  involve  a  severance  of  the 
'  offender  from  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  deliv- 
[  erance  into  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.     Delays 
I  in  the  completion  of  this  Code  prevented  its 
legal  establishment  during  Edward's  reign;  but 
!  the  use  of  the  new  Liturgy  and  attendance  at 
;  the  new  service  was  enforced  by  imprisonment, 
\  and  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  was 
:  demanded  by  royal  authority  from  all  clergy- 
j  men,  church  wardens  and  school-masters. 

The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurried  and  so 
I  rigorously  enforced  was  increased  by  the  daring 
'  speculations  of  the  more  extreme  Protestants. 
I  The  real  value  of  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  mankind  lay,  not  in 


its  substitution  of  one  'creed  for  another,  but 
in  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  discussion,  which  was  awak- 
ened during  the  process  of  change.  But  how- 
ever familiar  such  a  truth  my  be  to  us,  it  was 
absolutely  hidden  from  the  England  of  th& 
time.  Men  heard  with  horror  that  the  founda- 
tions of  faith  and  morality  were  questioned, 
polygamy  advocated,  oaths  denounced  as  un- 
lawful, community  of  goods  raised  into  a  sacred 
obligation,  the  very  Godhead  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  denied.  The  repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Heresy  left  indeed  the  powers  of  the  Common 
Law  intact,  and  Cranmer  availed  himself  of 
these  to  send  heretics  of  the  last  class  without 
mercy  to  the  stake.  But  within  the  Church  it- 
self the  Primate's  desire  for  uniformity  was- 
roughly  resisted  by  the  more  ardent  members 
of  his  own  party.  Hooper,  who  had  beea 
named  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  wear 
the  episcopal  habits,  and  denounced  them  as  the 
livery  of  the  "  harlot  of  Babylon,"  a  name  for 
the  Papacy  which  was  supposed  to  have  beea 
discovered  in  the  Apocalypse.  Ecclesiastical 
order  came  almost  to  an  end.  Priests  flung- 
aside  the  surplice  as  superstitious.  Patrons  of 
livings  presented  their  huntsmen  or  game- 
keepers to  the  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  kept 
the  stipend.  All  teaching  of  divinity  ceased  at 
the  Universities:  the  students  indeed  hadfalleu 
off  in  numbers,  the  libraries  were  in  part  scat- 
tered or  burned,  the  intellectual  impulse  of  the 
New  Learning  died  away.  One  noble  measure 
indeed,  the  foundation  of  eighteen  Grammar 
Schools,  was  destined  to  throw  a  luster  over  the 
name  of  Edward,  but  it  had  no  time  to  bear 
fruit  in  his  reign. 

While  the  reckless  energy  of  the  reformers 
brought  England  to  the  verge  of  chaos,  it 
brought  Ireland  to  the  brink  of  rebellion.  'The 
fall  of  Cromwell  had  been  followed  by  a  long 
respite  in  the  religious  changes  which  he  was 
forcing  on  the  conquered  dependency;  but  with 
the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  system 
of  change  was  renewed  with  all  the  energy  of 
Protestant  zeal.  In  1551  the  bishops  were  sum- 
moned before  the  deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St. 
Leger,  to  receive  the  new  English  Liturgy 
which,  though  written  in  a  tongue  as  strange 
to  the  native  Irish  as  Latin  itself,  was  now  to 
supersede  the  Latin  Service-book  in  every  dio- 
cese. The  order  was  the  signal  for  an  open 
strife.  "  Now  shall  every  illiterate  fellow  read 
mass,"  burst  forth  Dowdall,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  chamber  with 
all  but  one  of  his  suffragans  at  his  heels. 
Archjjishop  Browne  of  Dublin  on  the  other 
hand  was  followed  in  his  profession  of  obedi- 
ence by  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Limerick,  and 
Kildare.  The  government  however  was  far 
from  quailing  before  the  division  of  the  epis- 
copate. Dowdall  was  driven  from  the  country; 
and  the  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  Protestants, 
like  Bale,  of  the  most  advanced  type.  But  no» 
change  could  be  wrought  by  measures  such  as 
these  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  new  episcopal  reformers  spoke  no  Irish, 
and  of  their  English  sermons  not  a  word  was 
understood  by  the  rude  kernes  aiouud  the  pul- 
pit. The  native  priests  remained  silent.  "As- 
for  preaching  we  have  none,"  reports  a  zealous 
Protestant,  "without  which  the  ignorant  can 
have  no  knowledge."  The  prelates  who  used 
the  new  Prayer-book  were  simply  regarded  as 
heretics.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  assured 
by  one  of  his  flock  that,  "if  the  country  wist 
how,  they  would  eat  you."  Protestantism  had 
failed  to  wrest  a  single  Irishman  from  his  older 
convictions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all  Ire- 
land against  the  Crown.  The  old  political  dis- 
tinctions which  had  been  produced  by  the  con- 
quest of  Strongbow  faded  before  the  new  strug- 
gle for  a  common  faith.  The  population  within 
the  Pale  and  without  it  became  one,  "not  as 
the  Irish  nation,"  it  has  been  acutely  said,  ' '  but 
as  Catholics."  A  new  sense  of  national  identi- 
ty was  found  in  the  identity  of  religion. 
"Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your 
Lordship's  orders,"  Browne  had  written  to 
Cromwell  at  the  very  outset  of  these  changes, 
"and  to  lay  aside  their  national  old  cjuarrels." 

Oversea  indeed  the  perils  of  the  new  govern- 
ment passed  suddenly  away.  Charles  had 
backed  Mary's  resistance  with  threats,  and  as 
he  moved  forward  to  that  mastery  of  the  world 
to  which  he  confiden  tly  looked  his  threats  might 
any  day  become  serious  dangers.  But  the 
peace  with  England  had  set  the  French  govern- 
ment free  to  act  in  Germany,  and  it  found 
allies  in  the  great  middle  party  of  princes  whose 
secession  from  the  League  of  Schmalkald  had 
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seemed  to  bring  ruin  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
The  aim  of  Duke  Maurice  In  bringing  them  to 
desert  the  League  had  been  to  tie  the  Emperor's 
hands  bv  the  very  fact  of  their  joining  him,  and 
for  a  while  this  policy  had  been  successful. 
But  the  death  of  Paul  the  Third,  whose  jeal- 
ousy had  till  now  foiled  the  Emperor's  plans, 
and  the  iiccessiou  of  an  Imperial  nominee  to  the 
Papal  throne,  enabled  Charles  to  move  more 
boldly  to  his  ends,  and  at  the  close  of  1551  a 
fresh  assembly  of  tbe  Council  at  Trent,  and  an 
Imperial  summons  of  the  Lutheran  powers  to 
Bend  divines  to  its  sessions  and  to  submit  to  its 
decisions,  brouirht  matters  to  an  issue.  Mau 
rice  was  forced^to  accept  the  aid  of  the  stranger 
and  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  France. 
He  was  engaged  as  a  general  of  Charles  in  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg;  but  m  the  spring  of  1553 
the  army  he  had  then  at  command  was  sud- 
denly marched  to  the  south,  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol  the  Duke  moved  straighten 
the  Imperial  camp  at  Innspruck.  Charles  was 
forced  to  flee  for  very  life  while  the  Council  at 
Trent  broke  hastily  up,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  whole  Imperiiil'design  was  in  ruin.  Henry 
the  Second  was  already^moving  on  the  Rhine; 
to  meet  the  French  King  Charles  was  forced  to 
come  to  terms  wilh  the  Lutheran  princes;  and 
his  signature  in  the  summer  of  a  Treaty  at  Pas- 
sau  secured  to  their  states  the  free  exercise  of 
the  reformed  religion  and  gave  the  Protestant 
princes  their  due  weight  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
empire. 

The  humiliation  of  the  Emperor,  the  fierce 
warfare  which  now  engaged  both  his  forces  and 
those  of  France,  removed  from  England  the 
danger  of  outer  interference.  But  within  the 
misrule  went  recklessly  on.  All  that  men  saw 
■was  a  religious  and  political  chaos,  in  which 
ecclesiastical  order  had  perished  and  in  which 
politics  were  dying  down  into  the  squabliles  of 
a  knot  of  nobles  over  the  spoils  of  the  Church 
and  the  Crowu.  Nut  content  with  Somerset's 
degradation,  the  Council  charged  him  in  1551 
■with  trea.son.  and  sent  him  to  the  block.  Hon- 
ors and  lands  were  lavished  as  ever  on  them- 
selves and  tlieir  adherents.  Warwick  became 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lord  Dorset  was 
made  Duke  of.Suff.ilk,  Paulet  rose  to  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Wini^hester.  Sir  William  Herbert  was 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  plunder  of  the 
cbaunlries  and  the  gilds  failed  to  glut  the  ap- 
petite of  this  crew  of  spoilers.  Half  the  lands 
of  every  see  were  flung  to  the-m  in  vain;  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  satisfy  their  greed  by  a  sup- 
pression of  the  wealthy  see  of  Durham;  and  the 
whole  endowments  of  the  Church  ■were  threat- 
ened with  confiscation.  But  while  the  courtiers 
gorged  themselves  with  manors,  the  Treasury 
grew  poorer.  The  cninage  was  again  debased. 
Crown  lands  to  the  value  of  five  millions  of  our 
modern  money  had  been  granted  away  to  the 
friends  of  Somerset  and  Warwick.  The  royal 
expenditure  mounted  in  seventeen  years  to  more 
than  four  Imies  its  previous  total.  In  spite  of 
the  brutality  and  bloodshed  with  which  revolt 
had  been  suppressed,  and  of  ihe  foreign  sol- 
diery oil  whom  the  Council  relied,  there  were 
eigns  of  resistance  wliich  would  have  made  less 
reckless  statesmen  pause.  The  temper  of  the 
Parliament  l)a(l  drifted  far  from  the  slavish  sub 
servience  which  it  showed  at  the  close  of  Hen- 
ry's reign.  The  House  of  Commons  met  North- 
umberland's project  for  the  pillage  of  the  bishop- 
lick  of  Durham  with  opposition,  and  rejected  a 
new  treason  bill,  ln-1.553  the  Duke  was  com- 
pelled to  force  nominees  of  his  own  on  the  con- 
stituencies by  writs  from  the  Council  before  he 
could  count  on  a  house  lo  his  mind.  Such  writs 
had  been  often  issued  since  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Seventh;  but  the  ministersof  Edward  were 
driven  to  an  expedient  which  shows  how  rapidly 
the  temper  nf  independence  was  growing.  The 
summons  of  new  members  from  places  hitherto 
unrepresented  was  among  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  Protectorate  used  this  power 
to  issue  writs  to  small  villages  in  the  west  which 
co.ild  be  trusted  to  return  members  to  its  mind. 

This  "packing  of  Parliament"  was  to  be 
largely  extended  in  the  following  reigns;  but  it 
passed  as  yet  with  little  comment.  Wliat  really 
kept  England  quiet  was  a  trust  that  the  young 
King,  who  would  be  of  age  in  two  or  three 
years,  would  then  set  all  things  right  again. 
"When  becomes  of  age,"  said  a  Hampshire 
squire.  "  he  will  see  another  rule,  and  hang  up 
a  hundred  heretic  knaves."  Edward's  temper 
was  as  lordly  as  that  of  his  father,  and  had  he 
once  really  reigned  he  would  probably  have 
dealt  as  roughly  with  the  plunderers  who  had 
used  his  name  as  England  hoped.     But  he  was 


a  fanatical  Protestant,  and  his  rule  would  almost 
certainly  have  forced  on  a  religious  strife  as 
bitter  and  disastrous  as  the  strife  which  broke 
the  strength  of  Germany  and  France.  ^  From 
this  calamity  the  country  was  saved  by  his  wan- 
ing health.  Edward  was  now  fifteen,  but  in 
the  opening  of  1553  the  signs  of  coming  death 
became  too  clear  for  Northumberland  and  bis 
fellows  to  mistake  them.  By  the  Statute  of  the 
Succession  the  death  of  the  young  King  would 
bring  Mary  to  the  throne;  and  as  Mary  was 
known  to  have  refused  acceptance  of  all  changes 
in  her  father's  system,  and  was  looked  on  as 
anxious  only  to  restore  it,  her  accession  became 
a  subject  of  national  hope.  But  lo  North- 
umberland and  his  fellows  her  succession  was 
fatal.  They  had  personally  outraged  Mary  by 
their  attempts  to  force  her  into  compliance  with 
their  system.  Her  first  act  would  be  to  free 
Norfolk  and  the  bishops  whom  they  held  prison- 
ers in  the  Tower,  and  to  set  these  bitter  enemies 
in  power.  With  ruin  before  them  the  Protest- 
ant lords  were  ready  for  a  fresh  revolution;  and 
the  bigotry  of  the  young  King  fell  in  with  their 
plans. 

In  his  zeal  for  "the  religion,"  and  in  his 
absolute  faith  in  his  royal  autocracy,  Edward 
was  ready  to  override  will  and  statute  and 
to  set  Mary's  rights  aside.  In  such  a  case  the 
crown  fell  legaTly  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  been  placed  by 
the  Act  next  in  succession  to  Mary,  and  whose 
training  under  Catharine  Parr  and  the  Seymours 
gave  good  hopes  of  her  Protestant  sympathies. 
The  cause  of  Elizabeth  would  have  united  the 
whole  of  the  "new  men"  in  its  defense,  and 
might  have  proved  a  formidable  difficulty  in 
Mary's  way.  But  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
personal  power  Northumberland  could  as  little 
count  on  Eli-'.abethason  Mary;  and  in  Edward's 
death  the  Duke  saw  a  chance  of  raising,  if  not 
himself,  at  any  rate  bis  own  blood  to  the  throne. 
He  persuaded  the  young  King  that  he  possesised 
as  great  a  right  as  his  father  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Crown  by  will.  Henrj'  had 
passed  by  the  children  of  his  sister  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  and  had  placed  next  to  Elizabeth  in 
the  succession  the  children  of  his  younger  sister 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Frances,  Mary's  child  by  this  mar- 
riage, was  still  living,  the  mother  of  three 
daughters  by  her  marriage  with  Grey,  Lord 
Dorset,  a  hot  partisan  of  the  religious  changes, 
who  had  been  raised  under  the  Protectorate  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Suffolk.  Frances  was  a  woman 
of  thirlj'-seven;  bbt  her  accession  to  the  Crown 
squared  as  little  with  Northumberland's  plans 
as  that  of  Mary  or  Elizabeth.  In  the  will 
therefore  which  "the  young  King  drew  up  Ed- 
ward was  brought  to  pass  over  Frances,  and  to 
name  as  his  successor  her  eldest  daughter,  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  marriage  of  .lane  Grey 
with  Guildford  Dudley,  the  fourth  son  of  North- 
umberland, was  all  that  was  needed  to  com- 
plete the  unscrupulous  plot.  It  was  the  cele- 
bration of  this  marriage  in  May  which  first 
woke  a  public  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such 
designs,  and  tbe  general  murmur  which  follow- 
ed on  the  suspicion  might  have  warned  the 
Duke  of  his  danger.  But  the  secret  was  closely 
kept,  and  it  was  only  iu  ,Iune  that  Edward's 
"  plan"  was  laid  in  the  same  strict  secrecy  be- 
fore Northumberland's  colleagues.  A  project 
which  raised  the  Duke  into  a  virtual  sovereignty 
over  the  realm  could  hardly  fail  to  stir  resist- 
ance in  the  Council.  The  King  however  was 
resolute,  and  his  will  was  used  to  set  aside  all 
scruples.  The  judges  who  represented  that 
letters  patent  could  not  override  a  positive 
statute  were  forced  into  signing  their  assent  by 
Edward's  express  command.  To  their  signa- 
tures ■were  added  those  of  the  whole  Council 
with  Cranmer  at  its  head.  The  primate  indeed 
remonstrated,  but  his  remonstrances  proved  as 
fruitless  as  those  of  his  fellow  councilors. 

The  deed  was  hardly  done  when  on  the  sixth 
of  July  the  young  King  pas.sed  away.  North- 
umberland felt  little  anxiety  about  the  success 
of  his  design.  He  had  won  over  Lord  Hast- 
ings to  his  support  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  had  secured  the  help  of  Lord 
Pembroke  by  wedding  Jane's  sister,  Catharine, 
to  his  son.  The  army,  the  fortresses,  the  for- 
eign soldiers,  were  at  his  command;  the  hotter 
Protestants  were  with  him;  France,  in  dread 
of  Mary's  kinship  with  the  Emperor,  offered 
support  to  his  plans.  Jane  therefore  ■was  at 
once  proclaimed  Queen  on  Edward's  <leath, 
and  accepted  as  their  sovereign  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Council.  But  the  temper  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple rebelled  against  so  lawless  a   usurpation. 


The  eastern  counties  rose  as  one  man  to  support 
Mary;  and  when  Northumberland  marched 
from  London  with  ten  thousand  at  his  back  to 
crush  the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant  as 
they  were,  showed  their  ill-will  by  a  stubborn 
silence.  "  The  people  crowd  to  look  upon 
us,"  the  Duke  noted  gloomily,  "  but  not  one 
calls  'Godspeed  ye.'"  While  he  halted  for  re- 
inforcements his  own  colleagues  struck  him 
down.  Eager  to  throw  from  their  necks  the 
yoke  of  a  rival  who  had  made  himself  a  mas- 
ter, the  Council  no  sooner  saw  the  popular  re- 
action than  they  proclaimed  Mary  Queen;  and 
this  step  was  at  once  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  the  fleet  in  her  favor,  and  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  levies  in  every  shire  that  they 
would  only  fight  in  her  cause.  As  the  tidings 
reached  him  the  Duke's  courage  suddenly  gave 
way.  His  retreat  to  Cambridge  was  the  signal 
forageneral  defection.  Northumberland  him- 
self threw  his  cap  into  the  air  and  shouted  with 
his  men  for  Queen  Mary.  But  his  submission 
failed  to  avert  his  doom;  and  the  death  of  the 
Duke  drew  with  it  the  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  the  hapless  girl  whom  he  had  made 
the  tool  of  his  ambition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TIE  CATHOLIC  BE  ACTIO  K 
1553—1558. 

The  triumph  of  Mary  was  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
system  of  despotism  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
had  established.  It  was  a  system  that  rested 
not  so  much  on  the  .actual  strength  possessed 
by  the  Crown  as  on  the  absence  of  any  effective 
forces  of  resistance.  At  Henry's  death  the  one 
force  of  opposition  which  had  developed  itself 
was  that  of  the  Protestants,  but  whether  in 
numbers  or  political  weight  the  Protestants 
were  as  yet  of  small  consequence,  and  their  re- 
sistance did  little  to  break  the  general  drift  of 
both  nation  and  King.  For  great  as  were  the 
changes  which  Henry  had  wrought  in  the' sev- 
erance of  England  from  the  Papacy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  they  were  wrought  with  fair  assent 
from  the  people  at  large;  and  when  once  the 
discontent  roused  by  Cromwell's  violence  had 
been  appeased  by  his  fall  England  as  a  whole 
acquiesced  in  the  conservative  system  of  the 
King.  This  national  union,  however,  was 
broken  by  the  Protectorate.  At  thC'  moment 
when  it  had  reached  its  height  the  ro3'al  author- 
ity was  seized  by  a  knot  of  nobles  and  reckless- 
ly used  to  further  the  revolutionary  projects  of 
a  small  minority  of  the  people.  Prom  the  hour 
of  this  revolution  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
resistance.  The  older  nobility,  the  bulk  of  the 
gentry,  the  wealthier  merchants,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  found  themselves  thrown  by  the 
very  instinct  of  conservatism  into  opposition  to 
the  Crown.  It  was  only  by  foreign  hirelings 
that  revolt  was  suppressed;  it  was  only  by  a 
reckless  abuse  of  the  system  of  packing  the 
Houses  that  Parliament  could  be  held  in  check. 
At  last  the  Government  ventured  on  an  open 
defiance  of  law;  and  a  statute  of  the  I'calm  was 
set  aside  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  Master  of  the  royal  forces,  wielding  at 
his  will  the  royal  authority,  Northumberland 
used  the  voice  of  the  dying  Edward  to  .set  aside 
rights  of  succession  as  sacred  as  his  own.  But 
the  attempt  proved  an  utter  failure.  The  very 
forces  on  which  the  Duke  relied  turned  against 
him.  The  whole  nation  fronted  him  in  arms. 
The  sovereien  whom  the  voice  of  the  young 
King  named  as  his  successor  passed  from  the 
throne  to  the  Tower,  and  a  soverign  whose  title 
rested  on  parliamentary  statute  took  her  place. 

At  the  opening  of  August  Mary  entered  Lon- 
don in  triumph.  Short  and  thin  in  figure,  with 
a  face  drawn  and  colorless  that  told  of  constant 
ill-health,  there  was  little  in  the  outer  seem- 
ing of  the  new  queen  to  recall  her  father; 
but  her  hard,  bright  eyes,  her  manlike  voice, 
her  fearlessness  and  self-will,  told  of  her 
Tudor  blood,  as  her  skill  in  music,  her  knowl- 
edge of  languages,  her  love  of  learning,  spoke 
of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  Henry's  Court. 
Though  Mary  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  the 
strict  retirement  in  which  she  had  lived  had  left 
her  as  ignorant  of  the  actual  temper  of  England 
as  England  was  ignorant  of  her  own.  She  had 
founded  her  resistance  to  the  changes  of  the 
Protectorate  on  a  resolve  to  adhere  to  her  fa- 
ther's system  till  her  brother  came  of  age  to  rule, 
and  England  believed  her  to  be  longing  like 
itself  simply  for  a  restoration  of  what  Henry 
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had  left.  The  belief  was  confirmed  by  her 
earlier  actions.  The  changes  of  the  Protector- 
ate were  treated  as  null  and  void.  Gardiner, 
Henry's  minister,  was  drawn  from  the  Tower 
to  take  the  lead  as  Chancellor  of  the  Queen's 
Council  board.  Bonner  and  the  deposed  bishops 
were  restored  to  their  sees.  Ridley  with  the 
others  who  had  displaced  them  were  again  ex- 
pelled. Latimer,  as  a  representative  of  the  ex- 
treme Protestants,  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  and 
the  foreign  refugees,  as  anti-sacramentarians, 
were  ordered  to  leave  England.  On  an  indig- 
nant protest  from  Cranmer  against  reports  that 
he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  new  reforms  the 
Archbishop  was  sent  for  his  seditious  demeanor 
to  the  Tower,  and  soon  put  on  his  trial  for 
treason  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  her  husband,  and 
two  of  his  brothers.  Each  pleaded  guilty;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
death.  In  all  this  England  went  with  the 
Queen.  The  popular  enthusiasm  hardly  waited 
in  fact  for  the  orders  of  the  Government.  The 
whole  system  which  had  been  pursued  during 
Edward's  reign  fell  with  a  sudden  crash.  Lon- 
don indeed  retained  much  of  its  Protestant 
sympathy,  but  over  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
tide  of  reaction  swept  without  a  check.  The 
married  priests  were  driven  from  their  churches, 
the  images  were  replaced.  In  many  parishes 
the  new  Prayer-book  was  set  aside  and  the  mass 
restored.  The  Parliament  which  met  in  Octo- 
ber annulled  the  laws  made  respecting  religion 
during  the  past  reign,  and  re-established  the 
form  of  service  as  used  inthelastyear  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

Up  to  this  point  the  temper  of  England  went 
fairly  with  that  of  the  Queen.  But  there  were 
from  the  tirst  signs  of  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  aim  of  Mary  and  that  of  her  people. 
With  the  restoration  of  her  father's  system  the 
nation  on  the  whole  was  satisfied.  Mary  on  the 
other  hand  looked  on  such  a  resolution  simply 
as  a  step  towards  a  complete  revival  of  the  sys- 
tem which  Henry  had  done  away.  Through 
long  years  of  suffering  and  peril  her  fanaticism 
bad  been  patiently  brooding  over  the  hope  of 
restoring  to  England  its  older  religion.  She  be- 
lieved, as  she  said  at  a  later  time  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  "  she  hud  been  predestined  and  pre- 
served by  God  to  the  succession  of  the  Crown 
for  no  otlier  end  save  that  He  might  make  use 
of  her  above  all  else  in  the  bringing  back  of  the 
realm  to  the  Catholic  faith."  Her  zeal  however 
was  checked  by  the  fact  that  she  stood  almost 
alone^  in  her  aim,  as  well  as  by  cautious  advice 
from  her  cousin,  the  Emperor;  and  she  assured 
the  Londoners  that,  "  albeit  herown  conscience 
■was  staid  on  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meant 
not  to  compel  or  strain  men's  consciences  other- 
wise than  God  should,  as  she  trusted,  put  in 
their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she 
was  in,  through  the  opening  of  his  word  unto 
them  by  godly,  and  virtuous,  and  learned 
preachers."  She  had  in  fact  not  ventured  as 
yet  to  refuse  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Church 
next  under  God "  or  to  disclaim  the  powers 
which  the  Act  of  Supremacy  gave  her;  on  the 
contrary  she  used  these  powers  in  the  regulation 
of  preaching  as  her  father  had  used  them.  The 
strenuous  resistance  with  which  her  proposal  to 
set  aside  the  new  Prayer  Book  was  met  in  Par- 
liament warned  her  of  the  difficulties  that 
awaited  any  projects  of  radical  change.  The 
proposal  was  carried,  but  only  after  a  hot  con- 
flict which  lasted  over  six  days  and  which  left 
a  third  of  the  Lower  House  still  opposed  to  it. 
Their  opposition  by  no  means  implied  approval 
of  the  whole  series  of  religious  changes  of  which 
the  Prayer  Book  formed  a  part,  for  the  more 
moderate  Catholics  were  pleading  at  this  time 
for  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  on  this 
question  followers  of  More  and  Colet  might 
have  voted  with  the  followers  of  Cranmer. 
But  it  showed  how  far  men's  minds  were  from 
any  spirit  of  blind  reaction  or  blind  compliance 
with  the  royal  will. 

The  temper  of  the  Parliament  indeed  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Houses  which 
had  knelt  before  Henry  the  Eighth.  If  it  con- 
sented to  repeal  the  enactment  which  rendered 
her  mother's  marriage  invalid  and  to  declare 
Mary  "  born  in  lawful  matrimony,"  it  secured 
the  abolition  of  all  the  new  treasons  and  felo- 
nies created  in  the  two  last  reigns.  The  demand 
for  their  abolition  showed  that  jealousy  of  the 
growth  of  civil  tyranny  had  now  spread  from 
the  minds  of  philosophers  like  More  to  the 
minds  of  common  Englishmen.  Slill  keener 
was  the  jealousy  of  any  marked  revolution  in 
the  religious  system  which  Henry  had  establish- 
ed.   The  wish  to  return  to  the  obedience  of 


Rome  lingered  indeed  among  some  of  the 
clergy  and  in  the  northern  shires.  But  else- 
where the  system  of  a  national  Church  was  pop- 
ular, and  it  was  backed  by  the  existence  of  a 
large  and  influential  class  who  had  been  enrich- 
ed by  the  abbey  lands.  Forty  thousand  families 
had  profited  by  the  spoil,  and  watched  anxious- 
ly any  approach  of  danger  to  their  new  posses- 
sions, such  as  submission  to  the  Papacy  was 
likely  to  bring  about.  On  such  a  submission 
however  Mary  was  resolved:  and  it  was  to  gain 
strength  for  such  a  step  that  she  determined  to 
seek  a  husband  from  her  mother's  l)ouse.  The 
policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  so  long  held  at 
bay  by  adverse  fortune,  was  now  to  find  its 
complete  fulfillment.  To  one  line  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  fallen 
not  only  the  Imperial  Crown  but  the  great 
heritage  of  Burgundy,  Aragon,  Naples,  Castile, 
and  the  Castiliau  dependencies  in  the  New 
World.  To  a  second,  that  of  the  Emperor's 
brother  Ferdinand,  had  fallen  the  Austrian 
duchies,  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  marriage 
of  Catharine  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  to  hear  its 
fruits  by  the  union  of  Mary  with  a  son  of 
Charles,  and  the  placing  a  third  Austrian  line 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  gigantic 
scheme  of  bringing  all  western  Europe  together 
under  the  rule  of  a  single  family  seemed  at  last 
to  draw  to  its  realization. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious motives  that  Mary  set  her  heart  on  this 
union.  Her  rejection  of  Gardiner's  proposal 
that  she  should  marry  the  young  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter 
whom  Henry  had  beheaded,  the  resolve  which 
she  expressed  to  wed  "  no  subject,  no  English- 
man," was  founded  in  part  on  the  danger  fo  her 
throne  from  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart, 
whose  adherents  cared  little  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Scotch  line  from  the  succession  by  Hen- 
ry's will  and  already  alleged  the  illegitimate 
births  of  both  JNIary  Tudor  and  Elizabeth 
through  the  annulling  of  their  mothers'  mar- 
riages as  a  ground  for  denying  their  right  to 
the  throne.  Such  claims  became  doubly  formid- 
able through  the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with 
the  heir  of  the  French  Crown,  and  the  virtual 
union  of  both  Scotland  and  France  in  this 
claimant's  hands.  It  was  only  to  Charles  that 
the  Queen  could  look  for  aid  against  such  a 
pressure  as  this,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  give 
her  aid.  His  old  dreams  of  a  mastery  of 
the  world  had  faded  away  before  the  stern 
realities  of  the  Peace  of  Passau  and  his  repulse 
from  the  walls  of  Metz.  His  hold  over  the  Em- 
pire was  broken.  France  was  more  formidable 
than  ever.  To  crown  his  difficulties  the  growth 
of  heresy  and  of  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  Netherlands  threatened  to  rob  him  of  the 
finest  part  of  the  Burgundian  heritage.  With 
Mary  Stuart  once  on  the  English  throne,  and 
the  great  island  of  the  west  knit  to  the  French 
monarchy,  the  balance  of  power  would  be  ut- 
terly overthrown,  the  Low  Countries  lost,  and 
the  Imperial  Crown,  as  it  could  hardly  be 
doubted,  reft  from  the  house  of  Austria.  He 
was  quick  therefore  to  welcome  the  Queen's  ad- 
vances, aud  to  offer  his  son,  Philip,  who  though 
not  yet  thirty  had  been  twice  a  widower,  as  a 
candidate  for  her  hand. 

The  offer  came  weighted  with  a  heavy  bribe. 
The  keen  foresight  of  the  Emperor  already  saw 
the  difficulty  of  holding  the  Netherlands  in 
union  with  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  while 
Spain,  Naples,  and  Franche  Comte  descended 
to  Philip's  eldest  son,  Charles  promised  the 
heritage  of  the  Low  Countries  with  England  to 
the  issue  of  Philip  and  Mary.  He  accepted  too 
the  demand  of  Gardiner  and  the  Council  that 
in  the  event  of  such  a  union  England  should 
preserve  complete  independence  both  of  policy 
and  action.  In  any  case  the  marriage  would 
save  England  from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  re- 
store it,  as  the  Emperor  hinted,  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Church.  But  the  project  was 
hardly  declared  when  it  was  met  by  an  outburst 
of  popular  indignation.  Gardiner  himself  was 
again.-t  a  union  that  would  annul  the  national 
independence  which  bad  till  now  been  the  aim 
of  Tudor  policy,  and  that  would  drag  England 
helplessly  in  the  wake  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  mass  of  conservative  Englishmen  shrank 
from  the  religious  aspects  of  the  marriage.  For 
the  Emperor  had  now  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
hope  or  confidence  as  a  mediator  who  would  at 
once  purify  the  Church  from  abuses,  and  restore 
the  unity  of  Christendom;  he  had  ranged  him- 
self definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy  and  of 
the  Council  of  Trent;  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  which  he  had  introduced  into  Flan- 


ders gave  a  terrible  indication  of  the  bigotry 
which  he  was  to  bequeath  to  his  House.  The 
marriage  with  Philip  meant,  it  could  hardly  be 
doubted,  a  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and  an 
undoing  not  only  of  the  religious  changes  of 
Edward  but  of  the  whole  system  of  Henry. 
Loyal  and  conservative  as  was  the  temper  of 
the  Parliament,  it  was  at  one  in  its  opposition 
to  a  Spanish  marriage  and  in  the  request  which 
it  made  through  a  deputation  of  its  members 
to  the  Queen  that  she  would  marry  an  English- 
man. The  request  was  a  new  step  forward  on 
the  part  of  the  Houses  to  the  recovery  of  their 
older  rights.  Already  called  by  Cromwell's 
policy  to  more  than  their  old  power  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  their  dread  of  revolutionary 
change  pushed  them  to  an  intervention  in  mat- 
ters of  state.  Mary  noted  the  advance  with 
all  a  Tudor's  jealousy.  She  interrupted  the 
speaker;  she  rebuked  the  Parliament  for  taking 
too  much  on  itself;  she  declared  she  would  take 
counsel  on  such  a  matter  "  with  God  and  with 
none  other."  But  the  remonstrance  had  been 
made,  the  interfence  was  to  serve  as  a  precedent 
in  the  reign  to  come,  and  a  fresh  proof  had  been 
given  that  Parliament  was  no  longer  the  slavish 
tool  of  the  Crown. 

But  while  the  nation  grumbled  and  the  Par- 
liament remonstrated,  one  party  in  the  realm 
was  filled  with  absolute  panic  by  the  news  of 
the  Spanish  match.  The  Protestants  saw  in 
the  marriage  not  only  the  final  overthrow  of 
their  religious  hopes,  but  a  close  of  the  religious 
truce,  and  an  opening  of  persecution.  The 
general  opposition  to  the  match,  with  the  dread 
of  the  holders  of  Church  lands  that  their  pos- 
sessions were  in  danger,  encouraged  the  more 
violent  to  plan  a  rising;  and  France,  naturally 
jealous  of  an  increase  of  power  by  its  great  op- 
ponent promised  to  support  them  by  an  incur- 
sion from  Scotland  and  an  attack  on  Calais. 
The  real  aim  of  the  rebellion  was,  no  doubt,  the 
displacement  of  Mary,  and  the  setting  either  of 
Jane  Grey,  or.  as  the  bulk  of  the  Protestants 
desired,  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  throne.  But  theso 
hopes  were  cautiously  hidden,  and  the  con- 
spirators declared  their  aim  to  be  that  of  free- 
ing the  Queen  from  evil  counselors,  and  of 
preventing  her  union  with  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
The  plan  combined  three  simultaneous  out- 
breaks of  revolt.  Sir  Peter  Carew  engaged  to 
raise  the  west,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  call  the 
midland  counties  to  arms,  while  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  led  the  Kcntishmen  on  London.  The 
rising  was  planned  for  the  spring  of  1.554,  But 
the  vigilance  of  the  Government  drove  it  to  a 
premature  explosion  in  January,  and  baffled  it 
in  the  ceuter  and  the  west.  Carew  fled  to 
France;  Suffolk,  who  appeared  in  arms  at 
Leicester,  found  small  response  from  the  people, 
and  was  soon  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
The  Kentish  rising  however  proved  a  more  for- 
midable danger.  A  cry  that  the  Spaniards  were 
coming  "to  conquer  the  realm"  drew  thou- 
sands to  Wyatt's  standard.  The  ships  in  the 
Thames  submitted  to  be  seized  by  the  insurg- 
ents. A  party  of  the  train-bands  of  London, 
who  marched  with  the  roj'al  guard  under  the 
old  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  them,  deserted  to 
the  rebels  in  a  mass  with  shouts  of  "  A  Wyatt! 
a  Wyatt!  we  are  all  Englishmen!" 

Had  the  Kentishmen  moved  quickly  on  the 
capital,  its  gates  would  have  been  flung  open 
and  success  would  have  been  assured.  But  at 
the  critical  moment  Mary  was  saved  by  her 
queenly  courage.  Riding  boldly  to  the  Guild- 
hall she  appealed  with  "a  man's  voice"  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and  denounced  the  dec- 
laration of  Wj^tt's  followers  as  "a  Spanish 
cloak  to  cover  their  purpose  against  our  relig- 
ion." She  pledged  herself,  "on  the  word  of 
a  Queen,  that  if  it  shall  not  probably  appear  to 
all  the  nobility  and  commons  in  the  high  court 
of  Parliamant  that  this  marriage  shall  be  for 
the  high  benefit  and  commodity  of  all  the  whole 
realm,  then  will  I  abstain  from  marriage  while 
I  live."  The  pledge  was  a  momentous  one,  for 
it  owned  the  very  claim  of  the  two  Houses 
which  the  Queen  had  till  now  haughtily  re- 
jected; and  with  the  remonstrance  of  the  Par- 
liament still  fresh  in  their  ears  the  Londoners 
may  well  have  believed  that  the  marriage  proj- 
ect would  come  quietly  to  an  end.  The  dread 
too  of  any  change  in  religion  by  the  return  of 
the  violent  Protestantism  of  Edward's  day  could 
hardly  fail  to  win  Mary  support  among  the  cit- 
izens. The  mayor  answered  for  their  loyalty, 
and  when  Wyatt  appeared  on  the  Southwark 
bank  the  bridge  was  secured  against  him.  But 
the  rebel  leader  knew  that  the  issue  of  the  re- 
volt hung  on  the  question  which  side  LondoQ 
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^vould  take,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  Lon- 
doners favored  his  cause.  Marching  therefore 
up  the  Thames  he  seized  a  bridge  at  Kingston, 
threw  his  force  across  the  river,  and  turned 
rapidly  haclf  on  the  capital.  But  a  night  march 
along  miry  roads  wearied  and  disorganized  his 
men,  the  bulk  of  them  were  cut  off  from  their 
leader  by  a  royal  force  wliich  had  gathered  in 
the  fields  at  what  is  now  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and 
only  Wyatt  himself  with  a  handful  of  follow- 
ers pushed  desperately  on  past  the  palace  of  St. 
James,  whence  the  Queen  refused  to  fly  even 
while  the  rebels  were  marching  beneath  its 
walls,  along  the  Strand  to  Ludgate.  "  I  have 
kept  touch,"  he  cried  as  he  sank  exhausted  at 
the  gate.  But  it  was  closed:  his  adherents 
within  were  powerless  to  effect  their  promised 
diversion  in  liis  favor:  and  as  he  fell  back  the 
daring  leader  was  surrounded  at  Temple  Bar  and 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  failure  of  the  revolt  was  fatal  to  the  girl 
whom  part  at  least  of  the  rebels  would  have 
placed  on  the  throne.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who 
had  till  now  been  spared  and  treated  with  great 
leniency,  was  sent  to  the  block ;  and  her  father, 
her  husband,  and  her  uncle,  atoned  for  the  am- 
bition of  the  House  of  Suffolk  by  the  death  of 
traitors.  Wyatt  and  his  chief  adherents  fol- 
lowed them  to  execution,  while  the  bodies  of 
the  poorer  insurgents  were  dangling  on  gibbets 
round  London.  Elizabeth,  who  had  with  some 
reason  been  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  in- 
surrection, was  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Council.  The  leading  Protestants  fled  in  terror 
over  sea.  But  the  failure  of  the  revolt  did 
more  than  crush  the  Protestant  parly;  it  en- 
abled the  Queen  to  lay  aside  the  mask  of  mod- 
eration which  had  been  forced  on  her  by  the 
earlier  difficulties  of  her  reign.  An  order  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  married  clergy  from  their 
cui'es,  with  the  deprivation  of  nine  bishops  who 
had  been  appointed  during  the  Protectorate  and 
who  represented  its  religious  tendencies,  proved 
the  Queen's  resolve  to  enter  boldly  on  a  course 
of  reaction.  Her  victory  secured  the  Spanish 
marriage.  It  was  to  prevent  Philip's  union  to 
Mary  that  Wyatt  had  risen,  and  with  his  over- 
throw tlie  Queen's  policy  stood  triumphant. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  conservative  opposi- 
tion was  lost  when  opposition  could  be  branded 
as  dislovalty.  Mary,  too,  was  true  to  the 
pledge  slie  had  given  that  the  match  should 
only  be  brought  about  with  the  assent  of  Par- 
liament. But  pressure  was  uncrupulously  used 
to  secure  compliant  members  in  the  new  elec- 
tions, and  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  marriage 
was  wrung  from  the  Houses  when  they  assem- 
bled in  the  spring.  Philip  was  created  king  of 
Naples  by  his  fatlier  to  give  dignity  to  his 
union;  and  in  the  following  July  Mary  met  him 
at  Winchester  and  became  his  wife. 

As  he  entered  London  with  the  Queen,  men 
noted  curiously  the  look  of  the  young  King 
whose  fortunes  were  to  be  so  closely  linked 
with  those  of  England  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
Ear  younger  than  his  bride,  for  he  was 
hut  twenty-six,  there  was  little  of  j'outh  in 
the  small  and  fragile  frame,  the  sickly  face, 
the  sedentary  habits,  the  Spanish  silence  and 
reserve,  which  estranged  Englishmen  from 
Philip  as  they  had  already  estranged  his  sub- 
jects in  Italy  and  his  future  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands.  Here  however  he  sought  by  an 
unusual  pleasantness  of  demeanor  as  well  as  by 
profuse  distributions  of  gifts  to  win  the  national 
good-will,  for  it  was  only  by  winning  it  that  he 
could  accomplish  the  work  he  came  to  do.  His 
first  aim  was  to  reconcile  England  with  the 
Church.  The  new  Spanish  marriage  was  to 
repair  the  harm  which  the  earlier  Spanish  mar- 
riage had  brought  about  by  securing  that 
sui)mission  to  Rome  on  which  Mary  was  re 
solved.  Even  before  Philip's  landing  in  Eng- 
land the  great  obstacle  to  reunion  had  been 
removed  l)y  the  consent  of  Julius  the  Third 
under  pressure  from  the  Emperor  to  waive  the 
restoration  of  the  Churcli-lands  in  the  event  of 
England's  return  to  obedience.  Otlier  and  al- 
most-ns  great  obstacles  indeed  seemed  to  remain. 
The  temper  of  tlie  nation  had  gone  with  Henry 
in  his  rejection  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction.  Mary's 
counselors  had  been  foremost  among  the  men 
who  advocated  the  change.  Her  minister. 
Bishop  Gardiner,  seemed  pledged  to  oppose 
any  submission  to  Rome.  As  secretary  of 
state  after  Wolsey's  fall  he  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  measures  which  brought  about 
a  severance  between  England  and  the  Papacy; 
as  Bishop  of  Winchester  he  had  written  a 
famous  tract  "On  True  Obedience"  in  which 


the  Papal  supremacy  had  been  expressly  re- 
pudiated; and  to  the  end  of  Henry's  days  he 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  leading  advocate 
of  the  system  of  a  national  and  independent 
Church.  Nor  had  his  attitude  changed  in  Ed- 
ward's reign.  In  the  process  for  his  depriva- 
tion he  avowed  himself  ready  as  ever  to  main- 
tain as  well  "the  supremacy  and  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  King's  majesty  that  now  is  as  the 
abolishing  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome." 

But  with  the  later  changes  of  the  Protectorate 
Gardiner  had  .seen  his  dream  of  a  national  yet 
orthodox  Church  vanish  away.  He  had  seen 
how  inevitably  a  severance  from  Rome  drew 
with  it  a  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Churches  and  a  repudiation  of  Catholic  belief. 
In  the  hours  of  imprisonment  his  mind  fell 
hick  on  the  old  ecclesiastical  order  with  which 
the  old  spiritual  order  seemed  inextricably  en- 
twined, and  he  was  ready  now  to  submit  to  the 
Papacy  as  the  one  means  of  preserving  the  faith 
to  which  he  clung.  His  attitude  was  of  the 
highest  significance,  for  Gardiner  more  than 
any  one  was  a  representative  of  the  dominant 
English  opinion  of  his  day.  As  the  moderate 
party  which  had  supported  the  policy  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  saw  its  hopes  disappear,  it  ranged 
itself,  like  the  Bishop,  on  the  side  of  a  unity 
which  could  now  only  be  brought  about  by  re- 
conciliation with  Rome.  The  effort  of  the 
Protestants  in  Wyatt's  insurrection  to  regain 
their  power  and  revive  the  S3'stem  of  the  Pro 
tectorate  served  only  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to 
this  drift  of  conservative  opinion.  Mary  there- 
fore found  little  opposition  to  her  plans.  The 
peers  were  won  over  by  Philip  through  the  pen- 
sions he  lavished  among  them,  while  pressure 
was  unscrupulously  used  by  the  Council  to  se- 
cure a  compliant  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  Parliament  met  in  November  these  meas- 
ures were  found  to  have  been  successful.  The 
attainder  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  to  receive  the  submission 
of  the  realm,  was  reversed;  and  the  Legate  en- 
tered London  by  the  river  with  his  cross  gleam- 
ing from  the  bow  of  his  barge.  He  was  sol- 
emnly welcomed  in  full  Parliament.  The  two 
Houses  decided  by  a  formal  vote  to  return  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Papal  See;  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Pole  in  the  Pope's  name  that  holders  of 
church  lands  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
possession  the  statutes  abolishing  Papal  juris- 
diction in  England  were  repealed ;  and  Lords 
and  Commons  received  on  their  knees  an  abso- 
lution which  freed  the  realm  from  the  guilt  in- 
curred by  its  schism  and  heresy. 

But,  even  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph,  the 
temper  both  of  Parliament  and  the  nation 
warned  the  Queen  of  the  failure  of  her  hope  to 
bind  England  to  a  purely  Catholic  policy.  The 
growing  independence  of  the  two  Houses  was 
seen  in  the  impossibility  of  procuring  from  them 
any  change  in  the  order  of  succession.  The 
victory  of  Rome  was  incomplete  so  long  as  its 
right  of  dispensation  was  implicitly  denied  by  a 
recognition  of  Elizabeth's  legitimacy,  and  Mary 
longed  to  avenge  her  mother  by  humbling  the 
child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  in  spite  of  Pole's 
efforts  and  the  Queen's  support  a  proposal 
to  oust  her  sister  from  the  line  of  succession 
could  not  even  be  submitted  to  the  Houses,  nor 
could  their  assent  be  won  to  the  postponing  the 
succession  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Philip.  The 
temper  of  the  nation  at  large  was  equally 
decided.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  Mary  a 
proposal  to  renew  tlie  laws  against  heresy  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  even  after  the 
failure  of  Wyatt's  insurrection.  Philip's  influ- 
ence secured  the  re  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  Parliament  which  fol- 
lowed his  arrival;  but  the  sullen  discontent  of 
London  compelled  its  Bishop,  Bonner,  to  with- 
draw a  series  of  articles  of  inquiry,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  purge  his  diocese  of  heresy,  and  even 
the  Council  was  divided  on  the  question  of  per- 
secution. In  the  very  interests  of  Catholicism 
the  Emperor  himself  counseled  prudence  and 
delay.  Pbilip  gave  the  same  counsel.  From 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  young  King  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  over  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  gradually  drawing  into  his 
hands  the  whole  direction  of  affairs.  But  bigot 
as  he  was  in  matters  of  faitli,  Philip's  temper 
was  that  of  a  statesman,  not  of  a  fanatic.  If  he 
came  to  England  resolute  to  win  the  country  to 
union  with  the  Church  his  conciliatory  policy 
was  already  seen  in  the  concessions  he  wrested 
from  the  Papacy  in  tlie  matter  of  the  Church 
lands,  and  his  aim  was  rather  to  hold  England 
together  and  to  give  time  for  a  reaction  of  opin- 


ion than  to  revive  the  old  discord  by  any  meas- 
ures of  severity.  It  was  indeed  only  from 
a  united  and  contented  England  that  he  could 
hope  for  effective  aid  in  the  struggle  of  his 
house  with  France,  and  in  spite  of  his  pledges. 
Philip's  one  aim  in  marrying  Mary  was  to  se- 
cure that  aid. 

But  whether  from  without  or  from  within 
warning  was  wasted  on  the  fierce  bigotry  of  the 
Queen.  It  wa.s,  ;as  Gardiner  asserted,  not  at. 
the  counsel  of  her  ministers  but  by  her  own 
personal  will  that  the  laws  against  heresy  had 
been  laid  before  Parliament;  and  now  that  they 
were  enacted  Mary  pressed  for  their  execution. 
Her  resolve  was  probably  quickened  by  the 
action  of  the  Protestant  zealots.  The  failure- 
of  Wyatt's  revolt  was  far  from  taming  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  wilder  reformers.  The  restora- 
tion of  tlie  old  worship  was  followed  by  out- 
breaks of  bold  defiance.  A  tailor  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  fields  shaved  a  dog  with  the  priestly  tonsure. 
A  cat  was  found  hanging  in  the  Cheap  "with 
her  head  shorn,  and  the  likeness  of  a  vestment 
cast  over  her,  with  her  forefeet  tied  together- 
and  a  round  piece  of  paper  like  a  singing  cake 
between  them."  Yet  more  galling  were  the 
ballads  which  were  circulated  in  mockery  of 
the  mass,  the  pamphlets  which  came  from 
the  exiles  over  sea,  the  seditious  broadsides- 
dropped  in  the  streets,  the  interludes  in  which 
the  most  sacred  acts  of  the  old  religion  were 
flouted  witli  ribald  mockery.  All  this  defiance 
only  served  to  quicken  afresh  the  purpose  of 
the  Queen.  But  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of 
1555,  when  she  had  already  been  a  year  and  a 
half  on  the  throne,  that  the  opposition  of  her 
councilors  was  at  last  mastered  and  the  persecu- 
tion began.  In  February  the  depi'ived  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  Hooper,  was  burned  m  his  cathe- 
dral city,  a  London  vicar  Lawrence  Saunders,  at 
Coventry,  and  Rogers,  a  plebendary  of  St. 
Pauls,  at  London.  Ferrar,  the  deprived  bishop- 
of  St.  David's,  who  was  burned  at  Caermarlhen, 
was  one  of  eight  victims  who  suffered  in  March. 
Four  followed  in  April  and  May,  six  in  June, 
eleven  in  July,  eighteen  in  August,  eleven  in 
September.  In  October,  Ridley,  the  deprived 
bishop  of  London,  was  drawn  with  Latimer 
from  their  prison  at  Oxford.  "  Play  the  man. 
Master  Ridley  1"  cried  the  old  preacher  of  the 
Reformation,  as  the  flames  shot  up  around  him; 
"we  shall  this  daylight  up  such  a  candle  by 
God's  grace  in  England  as  1  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out." 

If  the  Protestants  had  not  known  how  to 
govern  indeed  they  knew  how  to  die;  and  the 
cause  which  prosperity  had  ruined  revived  in 
the  dark  hour  of  persecution.  The  memory  of 
their  violence  and  greed  faded  away  as  they 
passed  unwavering  to  their  doom.  Such  a  story 
as  that  of  Rowland  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Had- 
Icigh,  tells  us  more  of  the  work  which  was  now 
begun,  and  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce, 
than  pages  of  historic  dissertation.  Taylor, who- 
as  a  man  of  mark  had  been  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims chosen  for  execution,  was  arrested  in 
London,  and  condemned  to  suffer  in  his  own 
parish.  His  wife,  "suspecting  that  her  hus- 
band should  that  night  be  carried  away,"  had 
waited  through  the  darkness  with  her  children 
in  the  porch  of  St.  Botolph's  beside  Aldgate. 
"Now  when  the  sheriff  his  company  came 
against  St.  Botolph's  Church  Elizabeth  cried, 
saying,  '  O  my  dear  father!  Mother!  motherl 
here  is  my  father  led  awayl'  Then  cried  his 
wife,  'Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art  thou?' — 
for  it  was  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one 
could  not  see  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  answered, 
'  I  am  here,  dear  wife,'  and  staid.  The  sheriff 's 
men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff 
said,  '  Stay  a  little,  masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let 
him  speak  to  his  wife.'  Then  came  she  to  him, 
and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  arms, 
and  he  and  his  wife  and  Elizabeth  knelt  down 
and  said  the  Lord's  prayer.  At  which  sight  the 
sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  others  of 
the  company.  After  they  had  prayed  he  rose 
up  and  kissed  his  wife  and  shook  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  '  Farewell,  my  dear  wife,  be  of 
good  comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience! 
God  shall  still  be  a  father  to  my  children.'  .... 
Then  said  his  wife,  'God  be  with  thee,  dear 
Rowland!  I  will,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee 
at  Hadleigh.' 

"All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and  cheer- 
ful as  one  that  accounted  himself  going  to  a 
most  pleasant  banquet  or  bridal.  .  .  .  Coming- 
witliin  two  miles  of  Hadleigh  he  desired  to  light 
off  his  horse,  which  done  "he  leaped  and  set  a. 
frisk  or  twain  as  men  commonly  do  for  dan- 
cing.  '  Why,  master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  Sheriff,  - 
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'how  do  you  now?'  He  answered.  '  Well,  God 
be  praised,  Master  SherifiP,  never  better;  for 
now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  I  lack  not 
past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  1  am  even  at  my 
Father's  house!'  .  .  .  The  streets  of  Hadleigh 
were  beset  on  both  sides  with  men  and  women 
of  the  town  and  country  who  waited  to  see 
him;  whom  when  they  beheld  so  led  to  death, 
with  weeping  eyes  and  lamentable  voices,  they 
cried,  'Ah,  good  Lord!  there  goeth  our  good 
shepherd  from  us!'"  The  journey  was  at  last 
over.  "  'What  place  is  this,'  he  asked,  'and 
what  meanelh  it  that  so  much  people  are 
gathered  together?'  It  was  answered,  '  It  is 
Oldhiim  Common,  the  place  where  you  must 
suffer,  and  the  people  are  come  to  look  upon 
you.'  Then  said  he,  'Thanked  be  God,  lam 
even  at  home!'  ....  But  when  the  people  saw 
his  reverend  and  ancient  face,  with  a  long 
wliile  beard,  they  burst  out  with  weeping  teais 
and  cried,  saying,  'God  save  thee,  good  Dr. 
Taylor;  God  strengthen  thee  and  help  thee;  the 
Holy  Ghost  comfort  theel'  He  wished,  but  was 
not  suffered,  to  speak.  When  he  had  prayed, 
he  went  to  the  staiie  and  kissed  it,  and  set  him- 
self into  a  pilch  barrel  which  they  had  set  for 
him  to  stand  on,  and  so  stood  with  his  back  up- 
right against  the  stake,  with  his  hands  folded 
together  and  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  so 
let  himself  be  burned."  One  of  the  execu- 
tioners "  cruelly  cast  a  fagot  at  him,  which  hit 
upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that  the  blood 
ran  down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor, 
'  O  friend,  I  have  harm  enough — what  needed 
that?'  "  One  more  act  of  brutality  brought  his 
sufferings  to  an  end.  "  So  stood  he  still  without 
either  crying  or  moving,  with  his  hands  folded 
together,  till  Soyce  with  a  halberd  struck  hira 
on  the  bead  that  the  brains  fell  out,  and  the 
dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the  fire." 

The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against 
men  like  these.  Bonner,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  whom,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  Council  sate,  its  victims  were  gener- 
ally delivered  for  execution,  but  who,  in  spite 
of  the  nickname  and  hatred  which  his  official 
prominence  in  the  work  of  death  earned  him, 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  good-humored 
and  merciful  man,  asked  a  youth  who  was 
brought  before  him  whether  he  thought  he 
could  bear  the  fire.  The  boy  at  once  held  his 
hand  without  flinching  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
that  stood  by.  Rogers,  a  fellow-worker  with 
Tyndale  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  among  the  Protestant  preachers, 
died  bathing  his  hands  in  the  flame  "  as  if  it 
had  been  in  cold  water."  Even  the  commonest 
lives  gleamed  for  a  moment  into  poetry  at  the 
stake.  "  Pray  for  me,"  a  boy,  William  Brown, 
who  had  been  brought  home  to  Brentwood  to 
Buffer,  asked  of  the  by-standers.  "  I  will  pray 
DO  more  for  thee,"  one  of  them  replied,  "  than 
I  will  pray  for  a  dog."  "  '  Then,'  said  Wil- 
liam, '  Son  of  God,  shine  upon  me; '  and  imme- 
diately the  sun  in  the  elements  shone  out  of  a  dark 
cloud  so  full  in  his  face  that  he  was  constrained 
to  look  another  way;  whereat  tlie  people  mused 
because  it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  before." 
Brentwood  lay  within  a  district  on  which  the 
jiand  of  the  Queen  fell  heavier  than  elsewhere. 
The  persecution  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
more  active  and  populous  parts  of  the  country, 
to  London,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
whom  we  know  to  have  suffered  during  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half  of  Mary's  reign  more 
than  forty  were  burned  in  London,  seventeen 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Stratford-le-Bow, 
four  in  Islinglon,  two  in  Southwark,  and  one 
each  at  Barnet,  St.  Albans,  and  Ware.  Kent, 
fit  that  time  a  home  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing industry,  suffered  as  heavily  as  London.  Of 
its  sixty  martyrs  more  than  forty  were  fur- 
nished by  Canterbury,  which  was  then  but  a 
city  of  some  few  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
seven  by  Maidstone.  The  remaining  eight  suf- 
fered at  Rochester,  Ashford,  and  Dartford. 
Of  the  twenty-five  who  died  in  Sussex  the  little 
town  of  Lewes  sent  seventeen  to  the  fire. 
Seventy  were  contributed  by  the  Eastern 
Counties,  the  seat  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Beyond  these  districts  executions  were  rare. 
Westward  of  Sussex  we  find  the  record  of  but  a 
dozen  mart3'rdoms,  six  of  which  were  at  Bris- 
tol, and  four  at  Salisbury.  Chester  and  Wales 
contributed  but  four  sufferers  to  the  list.  In 
the  Jlidland  Counties  between  Thames  and  the 
Humber  only  twenty-four  suffered  martyrdom. 
North  of  the  Humber  we  find  the  names  of  but 
two  Yorkshiremen  burned  at  Bedale. 

But  heavily  as  the  martyrdoms  fell  on  the 


district  within  which  they  were  practically  con- 
fined, and  where  as  we  may  conclude  Protest- 
antism was  more  dominant  than  elsewhere,  the 
work  of  terror  failed  in  the  very  ends  for  which 
it  was  wrought.  The  old  spirit  of  insolent  de- 
fiance, of  outrageous  violence,  rose  into  fresh 
life  at  the  challenge  of  persecution.  A  Protest 
ant  hung  a  string  of  puddings  round  a  priest's 
neck  in  derision  of  his  beads.  The  restored  im- 
ages were  grossly  insulted.  The  old  scurrilous 
ballads  against  the  mass  and  relics  were  heard 
in  the  streets.  Men  were  goaded  to  sheer  mad- 
ness by  the  bloodshed  and  violence  about  them. 
One  miserable  wretch,  driven  to  frenzy,  stabbed 
the  priest  of  St.  Margaret's  as  he  stood  with 
the  chalice  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  more  formida- 
ble sign  of  the  times  that  acts  of  violence  such 
as  these  no  longer  stirred  the  people  at  large  to 
tlieir  former  resentment.  The  horror  of  the 
persecution  swept  away  all  other  feelings. 
Every  death  at  the  stake  won  hundreds  to  the 
cause  for  which  the  victims  died.  "  You  have 
lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thousands  that  were 
rank  Papists  within  these  twelvemonths,"  a 
Protestant  wrote  triumphantly  to  Bonner.  IBon- 
ner  indeed,  who  had  never  been  a  very  zealous 
persecutor,  was  sick  of  his  work;  and  the  ener- 
gy of  the  bishops  soon  relaxed.  But  Mary  had 
no  thought  of  hesitation  in  the  course  she  had 
entered  on,  and  though  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor noted  the  rapid  growth  of  public  discon- 
tent "  rattling  letters"  from  the  council  pressed 
the  lagging  prelates  to  fresh  activity.  Yet  the 
persecution  had  hardly  begun  before  difiiculties 
were  thickening  round  the  Queen.  In  her  pas- 
sionate longing  for  an  heir  who  would  carry  on 
her  religious  work  Mary  had  believed  herself  to 
be  with  child;  but  in  the  summer  of  1555  all 
hopes  of  any  childbirth  passed  away,  and  the 
overthrow  of  his  projects  for  the  permanent  ac- 
quisition of  England  to  the  House  of  Austria  at 
once  disenchanted  Philip  with  his  stay  in  the 
realm.  But  even  had  all  gone  well  it  was 
impossible  for  the  King  to  remain  longer  in 
England.  He  was  needed  in  the  Netherlands 
to  play  his  part  in  the  memorable  act  which 
was  to  close  the  Emperor's  political  life.  Al- 
ready King  of  Naples  and  Lord  of  Milan,  Phil- 
ip received  by  his  father's  solemn  resignation  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October  the  Burgundian 
heritage;  and  a  month  later  Charles  ceded  to 
him  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Aragon  with 
their  dependencies  in  the  New  World  and  in 
the  Old.  The  Empire  indeed  passed  to  his 
uncle  Ferdinand  of  Austria;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  whole  of  his  father's  vast  domin- 
ions lay  now  in  the  grasp  of  Philip.  Of  the 
realms  which  he  ruled,  England  was  but  one 
and  far  from  the  greatest  one,  and  even  had  he 
wished  to  return  his  continued  stay  there  be- 
came impossible. 

He  was  forced  to  leave  the  direction  of  affairs 
to  Cardinal  Pole,  who  on  the  death  of  Gardiner 
in  November  1555  took  the  chief  place  in 
Council.  At  once  Papal  Legate  and  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  Pole  carried  on  tliat  union 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
had  been  first  seen  in  Wolsey  and  had  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  system  of  Cromwell. 
But  he  found  himself  hampered  by  difficulties 
which  even  the  ability  of  Cromwell  or  Wolsey 
could  hardly  have  met.  The  embassy  which 
carried  to  Rome  the  submission  of  the  realm 
found  a  fresh  Pope,  Paul  the  Fourth,  on  the 
throne.  His  accession  marked  the  opening  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.  Till 
now  the  fortunes  of  Catholicism  had  been 
steadily  sinking  to  a  lower  ebb.  With  the 
Peace  of  Passau  the  Empire  seemed  lost  to  it. 
The  new  Protestant  faith  stood  triumphant  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  it  was  already  ad- 
vancing to  the  conquest  of  the  south.  The 
nobles  of  Austria  were  forsaking  the  older  re- 
ligion. A  Venetian  ambassador  estimated  the 
German  Catholics  at  little  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  whole  population  of  Germany.  Eastward 
the  nobles  of  Hungary  and  Poland  became  Prot- 
estants in  a  mass.  In  the  west  France  was 
yielding  more  and  more  to  heresy,  and  England 
had  hardly  been  rescued  from  it  by  Mary's  ac- 
cession. Only  where  the  dead  hand  of  Spain 
lay  heavy,  in  Castille,  in  Aragon,  or  in  Italy, 
was  the  Reformation  thorough!}'  crushed  out; 
and  even  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  failed  to  crush 
heresy  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  ruin  seemed  certain  the  older  faith 
rallied  to  a  new  resistance.  While  Protestant- 
ism was  degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  Reformation  to  political  ends,  by 
the  greed  and  worthlessness  of  the  German 
princes  who  espoused  its  cause,  by  the  factious 


lawlessness  of  the  nobles  in  Poland  and  th& 
Hugenots  in  France,  while  it  wasted  its  strength 
in  theological  controversies  and  persecutions,  in. 
the  bitter  and  venomous  discussions  between 
the  Churches  which  followed  Lutlier  and  the 
Churches  which  followed  Zwingli  or  Calvin, 
the  great  communion  which  it  assailed  felt  at 
last  the  uses  of  adversity.  The  Catholic  world 
rallied  round  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  very 
face  of  heres}'  the  Catholic  faith  was  anew  set- 
tled and  defined.  The  Papacy  was  owned 
afresh  as  the  center  of  Catholic  union.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  was  met  by  a 
counter  enthusiasm  among  their  opponents. 
New  religious  orders  rose  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  day;  the  Capuchins  became  the  preachers 
of  Catholicism,  the  Jesuits  became  not  only  its 
preachers  but  its  directors,  its  school-masters, 
its  missionaries,  its  diplomatists.  Their  organi- 
zation, their  blind  obedience,  their  real  ability, 
their  fanatical  zeal,  galvanized  the  pulpit,  the 
school,  the  confessional,  into  a  new  life. 

It  was  this  movement,  this  rally  of  Catholi- 
cism, which  now  placed  its  representative  on 
the  Papal  throne.  At  the  moment  when  Luther 
was  first  opening  his  attack  on  the  Papacy  Gio- 
vanni Caraffa  had  laid  down  his  sees  of  Chieti 
and  Brindisi  to  found  the  order  of  Theatines  in 
a  little  house  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  His  aim  was 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  but  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  told  on  the  growing  fervor  of 
the  Catholic  world,  and  its  i.ssue  was  seen  in 
the  institution  of  the  Capuchins  and  the 
Jesuits.  Created  Cardinal  by  Paul  the  Third, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  more 
liberal  theologians  who  were  longing  for  a  rec- 
onciliation between  Lutheranism  and  the 
Papacy,  such  as  Contarini  and  Pole,  but  his 
violent  orthodoxy  foiled  their  efforts  in  the 
conference  at  Ratisbon,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Pope  to  trust  to  the  sterner  methods  of  the  In- 
quisition. As  Caraffa  wielded  its  powers,  th& 
Inquisition  spread  terror  throughout  Italy.  At 
due  intervals  groups  of  heretics  were  burned 
before  the  Dominican  Church  at  Rome;  scholars- 
like  Peter  Martyr  were  driven  over  sea;  and 
the  publication  of  an  index  ot  prohibited  booka 
gave  a  deathblow  to  Italian  literature.  On  the 
verge  of  eighty  the  stern  Inquisitor  became 
Pope  as  Paul  the  Fourth.  His  conception  of 
the  Papal  power  was  as  high  as  that  of  Hilde- 
brand  or  Innocent  the  Third,  and  he  flung  con- 
temptuously aside  the  system  of  compromise 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  brought  to 
adopt  by  the  caution  of  the  Emperor. 
"Charles,"  he  said,  was  a  "favorer  of  here- 
tics," and  he  laid  to  his  charge  the  prosperity  of 
Lutheranism  in  the  Empire.  That  England 
.should  make  terms  for  its  return  to  obedience 
galled  his  pride,  while  his  fanaticism  would 
hear  of  no  surrender  of  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Philip,  who  had  wrested  the  conces- 
sion from  Julius  the  Third,  had  no  influence 
over  a  Pope  who  hoped  to  drive  the  Spaniards 
from  Italy,  and  Pole  was  suspected  by  Paul  of 
a  leaning  to  heresy. 

The  English  ambassadors  found  therefore  a 
rough  greeting  when  the  terms  of  the  .'submis- 
sion were  laid  before  the  Pope.  Paul  utterly 
repudiated  the  agreement  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  Legate  and  the  Parlia- 
ment; he  demanded  the  restoration  of  every 
acre  of  Church  property;  and  he  annulled  all 
alienation  of  it  by  a  general  bull.  His  attitude 
undid  all  that  Mary  had  done.  In  spite  of  the 
pompotts  reconciliation  in  which  the  Houses 
had  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Pole,  England  was  still 
unreconciled  to  the  Papacy,  for  the  country 
and  the  Pope  were  at  issue  on  a  matter  where 
concession  was  now  impossible  on  either  side. 
The  Queen's  own  heart  went  with  the  Pope's 
demand.  But  the  first  step  on  which  she 
ventured  towards  a  compliance  with  it  showed 
the  difficulties  she  would  have  to  meet.  The 
grant  of  the  first-fruits  to  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
undoubtedly  rested  on  his  claim  of  supremacy 
over  the  Church;  and  now  that  this  was  at  an 
end  Mary  had  grounds  for  proposing  their 
restoration  to  church  purposes.  But  the  pro- 
posal w.as  looked  on  as  a  step  towards  the  re- 
sumption of  the  monastic  lands,  and  after  a  hot 
and  prolonged  debate  at  the  close  of  1555  the 
Commons  only  as.sented  to  it  by  a  smaR 
majority.  It  was  plain  that  no  hearing  would 
he  given  to  the  Pope's  demand  for  a  restoration 
of  all  Church  property;  great  lords  were  heard 
to  threaten  that  they  would  keep  their  lands  so 
long  as  they  had  a  sword  by  their  side;  and 
England  was  thus  left  at  hopeless  variance 
with  the  Papacy. 

But  difficult  as  Mary'e  task  became,  she  clung 
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as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  her  work  of  blood. 
The  marlyrdoms  went  steadily  on,  and  at  the 
opening  of  1556  Ihe  sanction  of  Rome  enabled 
the  Queen  to  deal  with  a  victim  whose  death 
woke  all  England  to  the  reality  of  the  persecu- 
tion. Far  as  he  stood  in  character  beneath 
many  who  had  gone  before  him  to  the  stake, 
Craumer  stood  high  above  all  in  his  ecclesiastic- 
al position.  To  burn  the  Primate  of  the  En- 
glish Church  for  heresy  was  to  shut  out  meaner 
victims  from  all  hope  of  escape.  And  on  the 
position  of  Cranmer  none  cast  a  doubt.  The 
other  prelates  who  had  suffered  had  been  placed 
in  their  sees  after  the  separation  from  Rome, 
and  were  hardly  regarded  as  bishops  by  their 
opponents.  But,  whatever  had  been  his  part  in 
the  scbism,  Cranmer  had  received  his  Pallium 
from  ttie  Pope.  He  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  second  see 
of  "Western  Christendom.  Revenge  however 
and  religious  zeal  alike  urged  the  Queen  to  bring 
Cranmer  to  tlie  stake.  First  among  the  many 
decisions  in  which  the  Archbishop  had  prosti- 
tuted justice  to  Henry's  will  stood  that  by 
which  he  had  annulled  the  King's  marriage 
with  Catharine  and  declared  Mary  a  bastard. 
The  last  of  his  political  acts  had  been  to  join, 
whether  reluctantly  or  no,  in  the  shameless  plot 
to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.  His  great 
position  too  made  Cranmer  more  than  any 
man  a  repesentative  of  the  religious  revolution 
which  had  passed  over  the  land.  His  figure 
stood  with  those  of  Henry  and  of  Cromwell  on 
the  frontispiece  of  the  English  Bible.  The  de- 
cisive change  which  had  been  given  to  the 
character  of  the  Reformation  under  Edward 
was  due  wholly  to  Cranmer.  It  was  his  voice 
thai  men  heard  and  still  hear  in  the  accents  of 
the  English  Liturgy. 

As  an  Archbishop,  Cranmer's  judgment  rest- 
ed with  no  meaner  tribunal  than  that  of  Rome, 
and  his  execution  had  been  necessarily  delayed 
till  its  sentence  could  be  given.     It  was  not  till 
the  opening  of  1556  tbat  tlie  Papal  see  convicted 
him  of  heres}'.     As  a  heretic  be  was  now  con-  ' 
demned  to  suffer  at  the  stake.     But  tlie  courage 
which  Cranmer  had  shown  since  the  accessioQ 
of  Mary  gave  way  the  moment  his  final  doom  ; 
was  announced.     The  moral  cowardice  which  | 
had  displayed  itself  in  his  miserable  compliance  j 
with  the  lust  and  despotism  of  Henry  displayed  ; 
itself  again   in  six  successive  recantations  by  ! 
which  he  hoped  to  purchase  pardon.     But  par-  | 
don  was  impossible;  and  Cranmer's  strangely 
mingled    nature   found   a   power   in    its   very  ; 
weakness  when  he  was  brought  into  the  church  ' 
of  St.  Mary  at  Oxford  on   the  twenty-first  of 
March  to  repeat  his  recantation  on  the  way  to 
the  slake.     "  Now,"  ended  his  address  to  the 
hushed  congregation  before  him,  "  now  I  come 
to  the  great  thing  that  troubletli  my  conscience 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or 
did  in  my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of 
writings  contrary  to  the  truth ;  which  here  I 
now  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  by 
my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  i 
in  my  lieart,  and  written  for   fear  of  death  to 
save  my  life,  if  it  might  be.     And.  forasmuch  | 
as  my  liand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my 
heart,  my  kiind  therefore  shall  be  the  first  pun-  | 
ished;  for  if  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  ] 
first  burned."     "This  was  the  hand  that  wrote 
it,"  lie  again  exclaimed  at  tlie  stake,  "  there-  [ 
fore  it  shall  suffer  first  punishment,"  and  hold-  | 
ing  it  steadily  in  the  flame  "he  never  stirred  , 
nor  cried  "  till  life  was  gone. 

It  was  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  popular  ! 
movement  that,  amons  a  crowd  of  far  more 
heroic  sufferers,  the  Protestants  fixed,  in  spite 
of  his  recantations,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cran- 
mer as  tUe  deathblow  to  Catholicism  in  England. 
For  one  man  who  felt  within  him  the  joy  of 
Rowland  Taylor  at  the  prospect  of  the  stake, 
there  were  thousands  who  felt  the  shuddering 
dread  of  Cranmer.  The  triumphant  cry  of 
Latimer  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his 
own,  while  the  sad  pathos  of  the  Primate's  hu- 
miliation and  repentance  struck  chords  of  sym- 
pathy and  pity  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It  is  from 
that  moment  tliat  we  may  trace  the  bitter  re- 
membrance of  the  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of 
Rome;  which,  liowever  partial  and  unjust  it 
must  seem  to  an  historic  observer,  still  lies 
graven  deep  in  the  temper  of  the  English  people. 
But  the  Queen  struggled  desperately  on.  She 
did  what  was  possible  to  satisfy  the  unyielding 
Pope.  In  the  face  of  the  Parliament's  signifi- 
cant reluctance  even  to  restore  the  first-fruits  to 
the  Church,  she  refounded  all  she  could  of  the 
ftbbeys  which  had  been  suppressed.    One  of  the 


greatest  of  these,  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
was  re-established  before  the  close  of  1556,  and 
John  Feckenham  installed  as  its  abbot.  Such  a 
step  could  hardly  fail  to  wake  the  old  jealousy 
of  any  attempt  to  reclaim  the  Church  lands,  and 
thus  to  alienate  the  nobles  and  gentry  from  the 
Queen.  They  were  soon  to  be  alienated  yet 
more  by  her  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  on 
which  her  marriage  was  based.  Even  the  most 
reckless  of  her  counselors  felt  the  unwisdom  of 
aiding  Philip  in  his  strife  with  France.  The 
accession  of  England  to  the  vast  dominion  whicli 
the  Emperor  had  ceded  to  his  son  in  1555  all  but 
realized  the  plans  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  for 
making  the  house  of  Austria  master  of  Western 
Christendom.  France  was  its  one  effective  foe; 
and  the  overthrow  of  France  in  the  war  which 
was  going  on  between  the  two  powers  would 
leave  Philip  without  a  check.  How  Iseenly  this 
was  felt  at  the  English  council-board  was  seen 
in  the  resistance  wliich  was  made  to  Philip's 
effort  to  drag  his  new  realm  into  the  war.  Such 
an  effort  was  in  itself  a  crowning  breach  of  faith, 
for  the  King's  marriage  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  solemn  pledge  that  England  should  not  be 
drawn  into  the  strifes  of  Spain.  But  Philip 
knew  little  of  good  faith  when  his  interest  was 
at  stake.  The  English  fleet  would  give  him  the 
mastery  of  the  seas,  English  soldiers  would  turn 
the  scale  in  Flanders,  and  at  the  opening  of 
1557  the  King  again  crossed  the  Channel  and 
spent  three  months  in  pressing  his  cause  on 
Mary  and  her  advisers. 

"He  did  more,"  says  a  Spanish  writer  of 
the  time,  "than  any  one  would  have  believed 
possible  with  that  proud  and  indomitable 
nation. "  What  he  was  most  aided  by  was 
provocation  from  Prance.  A  body  of  refugees 
who  had  found  shelter  there  landed  in  York- 
shire in  the  spring;  and  their  leader,  Thomas 
Stafford,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, called  the  people  to  rise  against  the 
tyranny  of  foreigners  and  "  the  Satanic  designs 
of  an  unlawful  Queen."  The  French  King 
hoped  that  a  rising  would  give  the  Queen  work 
at  home;  but  the  revolt  was  easily  crushed,  and 
the  insult  enabled  Mary  to  override  her  coun- 
selors' reluctance  and  to  declare  war  against 
France.  The  war  opened  with  triumphs  both 
on  land  and  at  sea.  The  junction  of  the  En- 
glish fleet  made  Philip  master  of  the  Channel. 
Eight  thousand  men,  "  all  clad  in  their  green," 
were  sent  to  Flanders  under  Lord  Pembroke, 
and  joined  Philip's  forces  in  August  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  great  victory  of  St.  Quen- 
tin.  In  October  the  little  army  returned  home 
in  triumph,  but  the  gleam  of  success  vanished 
suddenly  away.  In  the  autumn  of  1557  the 
English  ships  were  defeated  in  an  attack  on  the 
Orkneys.  In  January  1558  the  Duke  of  Guise 
flung  himself  with  characteristic  secrecy  and 
energy  upon  Calais  and  compelled  it  to  surren- 
der before  succor  could  arrive.  "The  chief 
jewel  of  Ihe  realm,"  as  Mary  herself  called  it, 
was  suddenly  reft  away;  and  the  surrender  of 
Guisnes,  which  soon  followed,  left  England 
without  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Continent. 

Bitterly  as  the  blow  was  felt,  the  Council, 
though  passionately  pressed  by  the  Queen, 
could  find  neither  money  nor  men  for  any  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  town.  The  war  indeed 
went  steadily  for  Spain  and  her  allies;  and 
Philip  owed  his  victory  at  Grtivelines  in  the 
summer  of  1558  mainly  to  the  opportune  arrival 
of  ten  English  ships  of  war  which  opened  fire  on, 
the  flank  of  the  French  army  that  lay  open  to 
the  sea.  But  England  could  not  be  brought  to 
take  further  part  in  the  contest.  The  levies 
which  were  being  raised  mutinied  and  dispersed. 
The  forced  loan  to  which  Mary  was  driven  to 
resort  came  in  slowly.  The  treasury  was 
drained  not  only  by  the  opening  of  the  war 
with  France  but  by  the  opening  of  a  fresh 
strife  in  Ireland.  To  the  struggle  of  religion 
which  had  begun  there  under  the  Protectorate 
the  accession  of  Mary  had  put  an  end.  The 
shadowy  form  of  theearlicr  Irish  Protestantism 
melted  quietly  away.  There  were  in  fact  no 
Protestants  in  Ireland  save  the  new  bLshops; 
and  when  Bale  had  fled  over  sea  from  his 
diocese  of  Ossory  and  his  fellow-prelates  had 
been  deprived  the  Irish  Church  resumed  its  old 
appearance.  No  attempt  indeed  was  made  to 
restore  the  monasteries;  and  Mary  exercised 
her  supremacy,  deposed  or  appointed  bishops, 
and  repudiated  Papal  interference  with  her  ec- 
clesiastical acts  as  vigorously  as  her  father. 
But  the  Mass  was  restored,  the  old  modes  of 
religious  worship  were  again  held  in  honor,  and 
religious  dissension  between  the  Government 
and  its  Irish  subjects  came  for  the  time  to  an 


end.  With  the  close  however  of  one  danger 
came  the  rise  of  another.  England  was  grow- 
ing tired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had 
been  steadily  pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
his  successor.  As  yet  it  had  been  rewarded 
with  precisely  the  sort  of  success  which  Wolsey 
and  Cromwell  anticipated.  The  chiefs  had 
come  quietly  in  to  the  plan,  and  their  septs  had 
followed  them  in  submission  to  the  new  order. 
"  The  winning  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the 
winning  of  the  rest  of  Munster  with  small 
charges.  The  making  O'Brien  an  Earl  made  all 
that  country  obedient."  The  Macwilliam  be- 
came Lord  Clanrickard,  and  the  Fitzpatricks 
Barons  of  Upper  Ossory.  A  visit  of  the  great 
northern  chief  who  had  accepted  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tyrone  to  the  English  Court  was  re- 
garded as  a  marked  step  in  the  process  of  civil- 
ization. 

In  the  south,  where  the  system  of  English 
law  was  slowly  spreading,  the  chieftains  sate 
on  the  bench  side  by  side  with  the  English 
justices  of  the  peace;  and  something  had  been 
done  to  check  the  feuds  and  disorder  of 
the  wild  tribes  between  Limerick  and  Tipper- 
ary.  "Men  may  pass  quietly  throughout  these 
countries  without  danger  of  robbery  or  other 
displeasure."  In  the  Clanrickard  county,  once 
wasted  with  war,  "plowing  increaseth  daily." 
In  Tyrone  and  the  north  however  the  old  disor- 
der reigned  without  a  check ;  and  everywhere  the 
process  of  improvement  tried  the  temper  of 
the  English  Deputies  by  the  slowness  of  its  ad- 
vance. The  only  hope  of  any  real  progress  lay 
in  patience;  and  there  were  signs  that  theGov- 
ernment  at  Dublin  found  it  hard  to  wait.  The 
"  rough  handling"  of  the  chiefs  by  Sir  Edward 
Bellingham,  a  Lord  Deputy  under  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  roused  a  spirit  of  revolt  that 
only  subsided  when  the  poverty  of  the  Ex- 
chequer forced  him  to  withdraw  the  garrisons 
he  had  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. His  successor  in  Mary's  reign.  Lord  Sus- 
sex, made  raid  after  raid  to  no  purpose  on  the 
obstinate  tribes  of  the  north,  burning  in  one  the 
Cathedral  of  Armagh  and  three  other  churches. 
A  far  more  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  con- 
ciliation was  made  when  the  project  of  English 
colonization  which  Henry  had  steadily  rejected 
was  adopted  by  the  same  Lord  Deputy,  and 
when  the  country  of  the  O'Connors  was  as- 
signed to  English  settlers  and  made  shire-land 
under  the  names  of  King's  and  Queen's  Coun- 
ties in  honor  of  Philip  and  Mary.  A  savage 
warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and 
the  dispossessed  septs,  a  warfare  which  only 
ended  in  the  following  reign  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Irishmen,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  survey  waste  lands  with  the  aim 
of  carrying  the  work  of  colonization  into  other 
districts.  The  pressure  of  the  war  against 
France  put  an  end  to  these  wider  projects,  but 
the  strife  in  Meath  went  savagely  on  and  proved 
a  sore  drain  to  the  Exchequer. 

Nor  was  Mary  without  difficulties  in  the  North. 
Religiously  as  well  as  politically  her  reign  told 
in  a  marked  way  on  the  fortunes  of  Scotland. 
If  the  Queen's  policy  failed  to  crush  Protestant- 
ism in  England,  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  it  in 
the  northern  realm.  In  Scotland  the  wealth 
and  worldliness  of  the  great  churchmen  had 
long  ago  spread  a  taste  for  heresy  among  the 
people;  and  Lollardry  survived  as  a  power 
north  of  the  border  long  after  it  had  almost  died 
out  to  the  south  of  it.  The  impulse  of  the  Lu- 
theran movement  was  seen  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  new  opinions  by  a  few  scholars,  such  as 
Wishart  and  Hamilton;  but  though  Henry  the 
Eighth  pressed  his  nephew  James  the  Fifth  to 
follow  liim  in  the  work  he  was  doing  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  plain  that  the  Scotch  reformers 
could  look  for  little  favor  from  the  Crown.  The 
policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  regarded  the  Church 
as  their  ally  against  the  turbulent  nobles,  and 
James  steadily  held  its  enemies  at  bay.  The 
Regent  Mary  of  Guise,  clung  to  the  same  policy. 
But  stoutly  as  the  whole  nation  withstood  the 
English  efforts  to  acquire  a  political  supremacy, 
the  religious  revolution  in  England  told  more 
and  more  on  the  Scotch  nobles.  No  nobility 
was  so  poor  as  that  of  Scotland,  and  nowhere 
in  Europe  was  the  contrast  between  their  pov- 
erty and  the  riches  of  the  Church  so  great. 
Each  step  of  the  vast  spoliation  that  went  on 
south  of  the  border,  the  confiscation  of  the  less- 
er abbeys,  the  suppression  of  the  greater,  the 
secularization  of  chauntries  and  hospitals,  woke 
a  fresh  greed  in  the  baronage  of  the  north.  The 
new  opinions  soon  found  disciples  among  them. 
It  was  a  group  of  Protestant  nobles  who  sur- 
prised the  Caslle  of  St.  Andrews  and  murdered 
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Cardinal  Beaton.  The  "  Gospellers  "  from  the 
Lowlands  already  formed  a  marked  body  in  the 
army  that  fought  at  Pinkie  Cleugh.  As  yet 
however  the  growth  of  the  new  opinions  had 
been  slow,  and  there  had  been  till  now  little 
public  show  of  resistance  to  the  religion  of  the 
State. 

With  the  accession  of  Mary  however  all  was 
changed.  Under  Henry  and  Edward  the  Cathol- 
icism of  Scotland  had  profited  by  t)ie  national 
opposition  to  a  Protestant  England;  but  now 
that  Catholicism  was  again  triumphant  in  Eng- 
land Protestantism  became  far  less  odious  to 
the  Scotch  statesmen.  A  still  greater  change 
■was  wrought  by  the  marriage  with  Philip. 
Such  a  match,  securing  as  it  did  to  England  the 
aid  of  Spain  in  any  future  aggression  upon 
Scotland,  became  a  danger  to  the  nortliern 
realm  which  "not  only  drew  her  closer  to  France 
but  forced  her  to  give  shelter  and  support  to 
the  sectaries  who  promised  to  prove  a  check 
tipon  Mary.  Many  of  the  exiles  therefore  who 
left  England  for  the  sake  of  religion  found  a 
refuge  in  Scotland.  Amongst  these  was  John 
Knox.  Knox  had  been  one  of  the  followers  of 
Wishart;  he  had  acted  as  pastor  to  the  Protest- 
ants who  after  Beaton's  murder  held  the  Caslle 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  had  been  captured  with 
them  by  a  French  force  in  the  summer  of  1.547. 
The  Frenchmen  sent  the  heretics  to  the  galleys; 
and  it  was  as  a  galley  slave  in  one  of  their  ves- 
sels that  Knox  next  saw  his  native  shores.  As 
the  vessel  lay  tossingin  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  comrade  bade  him  look  to  the  land,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  it.  "I  know  it  well "  was  the 
answer;  "  for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
■where  God  first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to 
His  glory;  and  lam  fully  persuaded,  how  weak 
that  ever  I  now  appear,  I  shall  not  depart  this 
life  till  my  tongue  glorify  His  holy  name  in  the 
same  place!"  It  was  long  however  before  he 
could  return.  Released  at  the  opening  of  1549, 
Knox  found  shelter  iu  England,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  stirring  among  the  preach- 
ers of  the  day,  and  was  ottered  a  bishopric  by 
Northumberland.  Mary's  accession  drove  him 
again  to  France.  But  the  new  policy  of  the 
Regent  now  opened  Scotland  to  the  English  ref- 
ugees, and  it  was  as  one  of  these  that  Knox 
returned  in  1555  to  his  own  country.  Although 
he  soon  withdrew  to  take  charge  of  the  English 
congregation  at  Frankfort  and .  Geneva  his 
energy  had  already  given  a  decisive  impulse  to 
the  new  movement.  In  a  gathering  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Erskine  he  persuaded  the  assem- 
bly to  "refuse  all  society  with  idolatry,  and 
bind  themselves  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power 
to  maintain  the  true  preaching  of  the  Evangile, 
as  God  should  offer  to  their  preachers  an  oppor- 
tunity." The  confederacy  woke  anew  the 
jealousy  of  the  government,  and  persecution  re- 
vived. But  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  now 
joined  the  reforming  cause.  The  Earl  of  Mor 
ton,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  thegreatest  chieftain  of  the  west,  and 
above  all  a  bastard  son  of  the  late  King,  Lord 
James  Stuart,  who  bore  as  yet  the  title  of  prior 
of  St.  Andrews,  but  who  was  to  be  better 
known  afterwards  as  the  Earl  of  Murray,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The 
remonstrances  of  Kno.x  from  his  exile  at  Geneva 
stirred  them  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants;  and  at  the  close  of  1557 
these  nobles  united  with  the  rest  of  the  Protest- 
ant leaders  in  an  engagement  which  became 
memorable  as  the  first  among  those  Covenants 
which  were  to  give  shape  and  color  to  Scotch 
religion. 

"We,"  ran  this  solemn  bond,   "perceiving 
how  Satpn  in  his  members,  the  Antichrists  of 
our  times,  cruelly  doth  rage,  seeking  to  over- 
throw and  destroy  the  Evangel  of  Christ,  and 
His    Congregation,    ought    according    to    our 
bounden  duty  to  strive  in  our  Master's  cause 
even  unto  the  death,  beingcertain  of  our  victory 
in  Him.     The  which  our  duty  being  wellconsid- 
ered.  we  do  promise  before  the  Majesty  of  God 
and  His  Congregation  that  we.  by  His  grace, 
shall  with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our 
whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives  to 
maintain   set  forward,  and  establish  the   most  j 
blessed  Word  of  God  and  His  Congregation,  I 
and  shall  labor  at  our  possibility  to  have  faith-  j 
ful   ministers,   purely   and    truly  to    minister  i 
Christ's  Evangel  and  sacraments  to  His  people. 
We   shall   maintain   them,  nouri.sh  them,  and 
defend  them,  the  whole  Congregation  of  Christ 
and  every  member  thereof,  at  our  whole  power 
and  wearing  of  our  lives,  against  Satan  and  all  , 
wicked  power   that  does    intend    tyranny  or 
trouble  against  the  foresaid  Congregation.  Unto  I 


the  which  Holy  Word  and  Congregation  we  do 
join  us,  and  also  do  forsake  and  renounce  the 
j  congregation  of  Satan  with  all  the  superstitious 
abomination  and  idolatry  thereof:  and  more- 
over shall  declare  ourselves  manifestly  enemies 
thereto  by  this  our  faithful  promise  before  God, 
testified  to  His  Congregation  by  our  subscrip- 
tion at  these  presents." 

The  Covenant  of  the  Scotch  nobles  marked  a 
new  epoch  in  the  strife  of  religions.  Till  now 
the  reformers  had  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
nationality  to  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism. 
In  the  teeth  of  the  pretensions  which  the 
Church  advanced  to  a  uniformity  of  religion  in 
every  land, whatever  might  be  its  differences  of 
race  or  government,  the  first  Protestants  had 
advanced  the  principle  that  each  prince  or  peo- 
ple had  alone  the  right  to  determine  its  form  of 
faith  and  worship.  "  Cujus  regio "  ran  the 
famous  phrase  which  embodied  their  theory, 
"  ejus  religio."  It  was  the  acknowledgment  of 
this  principle  that  the  Lutheran  princes  obtained 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires:  it  was  on  this  principle 
that  Henry  based  his  Act  of  Supremacy.  Its 
strength  lay  in  the  correspondence  of  such  a 
doctrine  with  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
time.  It  was  the  groiving  feeling  of  nationality 
which  combined  with  the  growing  development 
of  monarchical  power  to  establish  the  theory 
that  the  political  and  religious  life  of  each  na- 
tion should  be  one,  and  that  the  religion  of  the 
people  should  follow  the  faith  of  the  prince. 
Had  Protestantism,  as  seemed  at  one  time  pos- 
sible, secured  the  adhesion  of  all  the  European 
princes,  such  a  theory  might  well  have  led 
everywhere  as  it  led  iu  England  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  a  tyranny 
that  claims  to  lord  alike  over  both  body  and 
soul.  The  world  was  saved  from  this  danser 
by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  old  religion  slill 
held  its  power.  In  half  the  countries  of  Europe 
the  disciples  of  the  new  opinions  had  soon  to 
choose  between  submission  to  their  conscience 
and  submission  to  their  prince;  and  a  move- 
ment which  began  in  contending  for  the  relig- 
ious supremacy  of  Kings  ended  in  those  wars  of 
religion  which  arrayed  nation  after  nation 
against  their  sovereigns.  In  this  religious  rev- 
olution Scotland  led  the  way.  Her  Protestant 
ism  was  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  against 
earthly  rulers.  The  solemn  "  Covenant  "which 
bound  together  her  "  Congregation  "in  the  face 
of  the  regency,  which  pledged  its  members  to 
withdraw  from  all  submission  to  the  religion  of 
the  State  and  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the 
State  their  liberty  of  conscience,  opened  that 
vast  series  of  struggles  which  ended  in  Germany 
with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  in  England 
with  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  the  Third. 

The  "  Covenant  "  of  the  lords  sounded  a  bold 
defiance  to  the  Catholic  reaction  across  the  bor- 
der. While  Mary  replaced  the  Prayer  book  by 
the  Mass,  the  Scotch  lords  resolved  that  wher- 
ever their  power  extended  the  Common  Prayer 
should  be  read  in  all  churches.  While  hun- 
dreds were  going  to  the  stake  in  England  the 
Scotch  nobles  boldly  met  the  burning  of  their 
preachers  b)' a  threat  of  war.  "  They  trouble 
our  preachers,"  ran  their  bold  remonstrance 
against  the  bishops  in  the  Queen-mother's  pres- 
ence; "  they  would  murder  them  and  us!  shall 
we  suffer  this  any  longer?  No,  madam, it  shall  not 
be  I"  and  therewith  every  man  put  on  his  steel  bon- 
net. The  Regent  was  helpless  for  the  moment  and 
could  find  refuge  only  in  fair  words,  words  so 
fair  that  for  awhile  the  sternest  of  the  reform- 
ers believed  her  to  be  drifting  to  their  faith. 
She  was  in  truth  fettered  by  the  need  of  avoid- 
ing civil  strife  at  a  time  when  the  war  of  Eng- 
land against  France  made  a  Scotch  war  against 
England  inevitable.  The  nobles  refused  indeed 
to  cross  the  border,  but  the  threat  of  a  Scotch 
invasion  was  one  of  the  dangers  against  which 
Mar}'  Tudor  no w  found  hersel  f  forced  to  provide. 
Nor  was  the  uprise  of  Protestantism  in  Scot- 
land the  onlj'  result  of  her  policy  in  giving  fire 
and  strength  to  the  new  religion.  Each  step  in 
the  persecution  had  been  marked  by  a  fresh 
flight  of  preachers,  merchants,  and  gentry  across 
the  seas.  "Some  fled  into  France,  some  into 
Flanders,  and  some  into  the  high  countries  of 
the  Empire."  As  early  as  1554  we  find  groups 
of  such  refugees  at  Frankfort,  Emden,  Zurich, 
and  Strassbure.  Calvin  welcomed  some  of 
them  at  Geneva;  the  "  lords  of  Berne"  suffered 
a  group  to  settle  at  Aarau;  a  hundred  gathered 
round  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  at  Wesel. 
Amongst  the  exiles  we  find  manj'  who  were  to 
be  bishsps  and  statesmen  in  the  coming  reign. 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  was  at  Frankfort,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  traveled  in  France;  among 


the  divines  were  the  later  archbishops  Grindal 
and  Sandys,  and  the  later  bishops  Home,  Park- 
hurst,  Aylmer,  Jewel,  and  Cox.  Mingled  with 
these  were  men  who  had  already  played  their  part 
in  Edward's  reign,  such  as  Po'inet,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bale,  the  deprived  Bish- 
op of  Ossory,  and  the  preachers  Lever  and  Knox. 

Gardiner  had  threatened  that  the  fugitives 
should  gnaw  their  fingers  from  hunger,  but 
ample  supplies  reached  them  from  London  mer- 
chants and  other  partisans  in  England,  and 
they  seem  to  have  lived  in  fair  comfort  while 
their  brethren  at  home  were  "going  to  the  fire." 
Their  chief  troubles  sprang  from  strife  among 
themselves.  The  hotter  spirits  among  the  En- 
glish Protestants  had  seen  with  discontent  the 
retention  of  much  that  they  looked  on  as  super- 
stitious and  Popish  in  even  the  last  liturgy  of 
Edward's  reign.  That  ministers  should  still 
wear  white  surplices,  that  litanies  should  be 
sung,  that  the  consregalion  should  respond  to 
the  priest,  that  babes  should  be  signed  in  bap- 
tism with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  rings  should 
be  given  in  marriage,  filled  them  with  horror. 
Hooper,  the  leader  of  this  party,  refused  when 
made  bishop  to  don  his  rochet;  and  had  only 
been  driven  by  imprisonment  to  vest  himself  in 
"  the  rags  of  Popery."  Trivial  indeed  as  such 
questions  seemed  in  themselves,  an  issue  lay 
behind  them  which  was  enough  to  make  men 
face  worse  evils  than  a  prison.  The  royal  su- 
premacy, the  headsliip  of  the  Church, "which 
Henry  the  Eighth  claimed  for  himself  and  his 
successors  was,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  which  the  states  of 
North  Germany  had  found  so  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope. 
The  same  sentiment  of  national  life  took  a  new 
form  in  the  preservation  of  whatever  the 
change  of  religious  thought  left  it  possible  to 
preserve  in  the  national  tradition  of  faith  and 
worship.  In  the  Lutheran  churches,  though 
the  Mass  was  gone,  reredos  and  crucifix  re- 
mained untouched.  In  England  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical machinery  was  jealously  preserved. 
Its  Church  was  still  governed  by  bishops  who 
traced  their  succession  to  the  Apostles.  The 
words  of  its  new  Prayer-book  adhered  as  closely 
as  they  might  to  the  words  of  Jlissal  and  Bre- 
viarj'.  AVhat  made  such  an  arranffem;nt  possi- 
ble was  the  weakness  of  the  purely  religious 
impulse  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Reformation. 
In  Germany  indeed  or  in  England,  the  pressure 
for  theological  change  was  small;  the  religious 
impulse  told  on  but  a  small  part,  and  that  not 
an  influential  part  of  the  population;  it  did  in 
fact  little  more  than  quicken  and  bring  into 
action  the  older  and  widely  felt  passion  for 
ecclesiastical  independence. 

But  the  establishment  of  this  independence  at 
once  gave  fresh  force  to  the  religious  move- 
ment. From  denouncing  the  Pope  as  a  usurper 
of  national  rights  men  passed  easily  to  de- 
nounce the  Papal  system  as  in  itself  anti-Chris- 
tian. In  setting  aside  the  voice  of  the  Papacy 
as  a  ground  of  faith  the  new  churches  had  been 
forced  to  find  a  ground  of  faith  in  the  Bible. 
But  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Bible 
opened  up  a  thousand  questions  of  belief  and 
ritual,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome  drew  men  more 
and  more  to  find  answers  to  such  questions 
which  were  antagonistic  to  the  creed  and  usages 
of  a  past  that  was  identified  in  their  eyes  with 
the  Papacy.  Such  questions  could  hardly  fail 
to  find  an  echo  in  the  people  at  large.  To  the 
bulk  of  men  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  things 
dim  and  remote;  and  the  establishment  of  ec- 
clesiastical independence,  though  it  gratified 
the  national  pride,  could  have  raised  little  per- 
sonal enthusiasm.  But  the  direct  and  personal 
interest  of  every  man  seemed  to  lie  in  the  right 
holding  of  religious  truth,  and  thus  the  theo- 
logical aspect  of  the  Reformation  tended  more 
and  more  to  supersede  its  political  one.  All 
that  is  generous  and  chivalrous  in  human  feel- 
ing told  in  the  same  direction.  To  statesmen 
like  Gardiner  or  Paget  the  acceptance  of  one 
form  of  faith  or  worship  after  another  as  one 
sovereign  after  another  occupied  the  throne 
seemed,  no  doubt,  a  logical  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  their  acceptance  of  the  royal  supermacy. 
But  to  the  people  at  large  there  must  have  been 
something  false  and  ignoble  in  the  sight  of  a 
statesman  or  a  priest  who  had  cast  off  the  Mass 
under  Edward  to  embrace  it  again  under  Mary, 
and  who  was  ready  again  to  cast  it  off  at  the 
will  of  Mary's  successor.  If  worship  and  be- 
lief were  indeed  spiritual  things,  if  they  had 
any  semblance  of  connection  with  divine  reali- 
ties, men  must  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  put  them  on  and  off  at  a  king's  caprice,     II 
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■was  this,  even  more  than  the  natural  pity  which 
they  raised,  that  gave  their  weight  to  the  Prot- 
estant martyrdoms  under  Mary.  They  stood 
out  in  emphatic  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
local  religion,  of  a  belief  dictated  by  the  will  of 
kings  From  tiie  Primate  of  the  Church  to  the 
"blind  girl"  who  perished  at  Colchester,  three 
hundred  were  found  in  England  who  chose 
rather  to  go  to  the  fire  than  to  take  up  again 
at  the  Queen's  will  what  their  individual  con- 
science had  renounced  as  a  lie  against  God. 

But  from  the  actual  assertion  of  such  a  right 
of  the  individual  conscience  to  find  and  hold 
what  was  true,  even  those  who  witnessed  for  it 
by  their  death  would  have  shrunk.     Driven  by 
sheer  force  of  fact  from  the  theory  of  a  national 
and  royal  faith,  men  still  shuddered  to  stand 
alone.     The  old  doctrine  of  a  Catholic  Christi- 
anity flung  over  them  its  spell.     Rome  indeed 
they  looked  on  as  anti-Christ,  but  the  doctrine 
which  Rome  had  held  so  long  and  so  firmly, 
the  doctrine  that  truth  should  be  coextensive 
with  the  world   and  uot   limited   by   national 
boundaries,   that  the  Church  was   one  in   all 
countries  and   among   all   peoples,  that   there 
was  a  Christendom  which  embraced  all  king- 
doms  and   a  Christian    law    that    ruled   peo- 
ples and   kings,   became    more   and  more  the 
doctrine   of    Rome's   bitterest    opponents.      It 
was  this  doctrine  which  found  its  embodiment 
in  John  Calvin,  a  young  French  scholar,  driven 
in  early  manhood  from  liis  own  country  by  the 
persecution  of   Francis  the  First.     Calvin   es- 
tablished himself  at  Basle,  and  produced  there 
in  1535  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  a  book  which 
was  to   form  the   theology  of    the  Huguenot 
churches,  his  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion."   What  was  really  original  in  this  work 
was  Calvin's  doctrine  of   the  organization  of 
the  Church  and  of  its  relation   to  the  State. 
The  base  of  the  Christian  republic  was  with 
him  the  Christian  man,  elected  and  called  of 
God,  preserved  by  his  grace  from  the  power  of 
sin,  predestinate  to  eternal  life.     Every  such 
Christian  man  is  in  himself  a  priest,  and  every 
group  of  such  men  is  a  Church,  self-governing, 
independent  of  all  save  God,  supreme   in   its 
authority  over   all   matters  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual.     The  constitution  of  such  a  church, 
where  each  member  as  a  Christian  was  equal 
before  God,  necessarily  took  a  democratic  form. 
In  Calvin's  theory  of  Church  government  it  is 
the  Church  whicli  itself  elects  its  lay  elders  and 
lay  deacons  for  purposes  of  administration;  it 
is  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  Church 
that  elders  and  deacons  with  the  existing  body 
of  pastors  elect  new  ministers.     It  is  through 
these  officers  that    the    Church    exercises  its 
power  of  the  keys,  the  power  of  diffusing  the 
truth  and  the  power  of  correcting  error.     To 
minister  belongs  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 
tlie  direction  of  all  religious  instruction;  to  the 
body  of  ramisters  belongs  tlie  interpretation  of 
scripture  and  the  decision  of  doctrine.     On  the 
other  hand  the  administration  of  discipline,  the 
supervision  of  the  moral  conduct  of  each  pro- 
fessing Christian,  the  admonition  of  the  erring, 
the  excoiumunication  and  exclusion  from  the 
body  of  the  Church  of  the  unbelieving  and  the 
utterly  unworthy,  belongs  to  the  Consistory,  the 
Joint  assembly  of  ministers  and  elders.     To  this 
discipline  princes  as  well  as  common  men  are 
alike  subject;  princes  as  well  as  common  men 
must  take  their  doctrine  from  the  ministers  of 
the  Church. 

The  claims  of  the  older  faith  to  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  the  powers  of 
earth  reappeared  in  this  theory.  Calvin  like 
the  Papacy  ignored  all  national  independence, 
all  pretensions  of  peoples  as  such  to  create  their 
own  system  of  church  doctrine  or  church  goV' 
ernment.  Doctrine' and  government  he  held  to 
be  already  laid  down  in  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
and  all  questions  that  rose  out  of  those  words 
came  under  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  of  ministers.  Wherever  a  reformed  re- 
ligion appeared,  there  was  provided  for  it  a 
simple  but  orderly  organization  which  in  its 
range  and  effectiveness  rivaled  that  of  the 
older  Catholicism.  On  the  other  hand  this  or- 
ganization tested  on  a  wholly  new  basis;  spirit- 
ual and  ecclesiastical  power  came  from  below 
not  from  above;  the  true  sovereign  in  this 
Christian  state  was  not  Pope  or  Bishop  but  the 
Christian  man.  Despotic  as  the  authority  of 
pastor  and  elders  seemed,  pastor  and  elders 
were  alike  the  creation  of  the  whole  congrega 
tion,  and  their  judgment  could  in  the  last  re- 
sort be  adopted  or  set  aside  by  it.  Such  a  sys- 
tem stood  out  in  bold  defiance  against  the  ten- 
densies  of  the  day.     On   its  religious  side   it 


came  into  conflict  with  that  principle  of  nation- 
ality of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  subjection 
to  the  prince,  on  which  the  reformed  Churches 
and  above  all  the  Church  of  England  had  till 
now  been  built  up.  As  a  vast  and  consecrated 
democracy  it  stood  in  contrast  with  the  whole 
social  and  political  framework  of  the  European 
nations.  Grave  as  we  may  count  the  faults  of 
Calvinism,  alien  as  its  temper  may  in  many 
ways  be  from  the  temper  of  the  modern  world, 
it  is  in  Calvinism  that  the  modern  world  strikes 
its  roots,  for  it  was  Calvinism  that  first  revealed 
the  worth  and  dignitv  of  man.  Called  of  God, 
and  heir  of  heaven.'the  trader  at  his  counter 
and  the  digger  in  his  field  suddenly  rose  into 
equality  with  the  noble  and  the  king. 

It  was  this  system  that  Calvin  by  a  singular 
fortune  was  able  to  put  into  actual  working  in 
the  little  city  of  Geneva,  where  the  party  of  the 
Reformation  had  become  master  and  called  him 
in  1536  to  be  their  spiritual  head.     Driven  out 
but  again  recalled,  his  influence  made  Geneva 
froml541  the  center  of  the  Protestant  world. 
The  refugees  who  crowded  to  the  little  town 
from   persecution   in   France,   in  the  Nether- 
lands, in   England,   found  there  an  exact  and 
formal  doctrine,  a  rigid  discipline  of  manners 
and  faith,  a  svstem  of  church  government,  a 
form  of  church  worship,  stripped,  as  they  held, 
of  the  last  remnant  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
past.     Calvin  himself  with  his  austere  and  fru- 
gal life,  his  enormous  industry,  his  power  of 
government,  his  quick  decision,  his  undoubting 
self-confidence,  his  unswerving  will,  remained 
for  three-and-lwenty   years  till    his    death  in 
1564   supreme  over    Protestant  opinion.     His 
influence  told  heavily  ou  England.     From  the 
hour  of  Cromwell's  fall  the  sympathies  of  the 
English  reformers  had  drawn  them  not  to  the 
Lutheran  Churches  of  North  Germany  but  to 
the  more  progressive  Churches  of  the  Rhine- 
land  and  the  Netherlands;  and,  on  the  critical 
question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  mainly 
divided  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion Cranmer  and  his  partisans  became  more 
definitely  anti-sacramentarian  as  the  years  went 
by.     At  Edward's  death  the  exiles  showed  their 
tendencies    by    seeking  refuge    not  with  the 
Lutheran  Churches  of  NorthGermany  but  with 
the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Switzerland  or  the 
Rhine;  and  contact  with  such  leaders  as  Bullin- 
ger  at  Zurich  or  Calvin  at  Geneva  could  hardly 
fail  to  give  fresh  vigor  to  the  party  which 
longed   for  a   closer  union  with  the  foreign 
churches  and  a  more  open  breach  with  the  past. 
The  results  of  this  contact  first  showed  them- 
selves   at    Frankfort.     At  the    instigation   of 
Whittingham,  who  in  Elizabeth's  days  became 
Dean  of  Durham,  a  body  of  English  exiles  that 
had  found  .shelter  there  resolved  to  reform  both 
worship  and  discipline.     The  obnoxious  usages 
were  expunged   from  the   Prayer-book,   omis- 
sions were  made  in  the  communion  service,  a 
minister  and  deacons  chosen,  and  rules  drawn 
up  for  church  government  after  the  Genevan 
model.     Free  at  last  ' '  from  all  dregs  of  super- 
stitious  ceremonies"    the  Frankfort  refugees 
thanked  God  "that  had   given  them   such  a 
church  in  a  strange  land  wherein  they  might 
hear  God's  holy  word  preached,  the  sacraments 
rightly  ministered,  and  discipline  used,  which 
in  their  own  country  could  never  be  obtained." 
But  their  invitation  to  the  other  English  exiles 
to  join  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  bless- 
ings met  with  a  steady  repulse.     Lever  and  the 
exiles  at  Ziirich  refused   to  come  unless  they 
might  "altogether  serve   and  praise   God    as 
freely  and  uprightly  as  the  order  last  taken  in 
the  Church  of  England  permitteth  and  present- 
eth,  for  we  are  fully  determined  to  admit  and 
use  no  other."    The  main  body  of  the  exiles 
who  were  then  gathered  at  Strassburg  echoed 
the  refusal.     Knox,   however,   who  had  been 
chosen  minister  by  the  Frankfort  congregation, 
moved  rapidly  forward,  rejecting  the  commun- 
ion  service  altogether    as    superstitious,    and 
drawing  up  a  new   "order"  of  worship  after 
the  Genevan  model.     But  in  the  spring  of  1555 
these  efforts  were  foiled  by  tlie  arrival  of  fresh 
exiles  from  England  of  a  more  conservative 
turn:  the  reformers  were  outvoted;  Knox  was 
driven  from  the  town  by  the  magistrates  "in 
fear  of  the  Emperor"  whom  he  had  outraged  in 
an  "Admonition"  to  the  English  people  which 
he  had  lately  issued;  and  the  English  service 
was  restored.     Whittingham  and  Uis  adherents, 
still  resolute,  as  Bale  wrote,  "  to  erect  a  Church 
of  the  Purity "  (we  may  perhaps  trace  in  the 
sneer  the  origin  of  their  later  name  of  Puritans) 
found  a  fresh  refuge  at  Basle  and   Geneva, 
where  the  leaders  of  the  party  occupied  them- 


selves in  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms 
which  left  its  traces  ou  English  psalmody  and 
in  the  production  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Geneva  Bible. 

Petty  as  this  strife  at  Frankfort  may  seem,  it 
marks  the  first  open  appearance  of  English. 
Puritanism,  and  the  opening  of  a  struggle  which 
widened  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  till 
under  the  Stuarts  it  broke  England  in  pieces. 
But  busy  as  they  were  in  strife  among  them- 
selves, the  exiles  were  still  more  busy  in  fan- 
ning the  discontent  at  home.  Books,  pam- 
phlets, broadsides,  were  written  and  sent  for  dis- 
tribution to  England.  The  violence  of  their 
language  was  incredible.  No  sooner  had  Bon- 
ner issued  his  injunctions  than  Bale  denounced 
him  in  a  fierce  reply  as  "  a  beastly  belly-god 
and  damnable  dung-hili."  AVith  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  "  bloody  bitesheeps  "  whom  he  attacked, 
the  ex-Bishop"  of  Ossory  regretted  that  when 
Henry  plucked  down  Becket's  shrine  he  had  not 
burned  the  idolatrous  priests  upon  it.  It  proba- 
bly mattered  little  to  Bale  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  wrote  not  a  single  Protestant  had  as 
yet  been  sent  to  the  stake;  "but  language  such  as 
this  was  hardly  likely  to  stir  Mary  to  a  spirit  of 
moderation.  The  Spanish  marriage  gave  the 
refugees  a  fairer  opportunity  of  attack,  and  the 
Government  was  forced  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  wardens  of  city  gilds  "  whether  they  had 
seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the.=o  books  which  had 
come  from  beyond  seas."  The  violence  of  the 
exiles  was  doubled  by  the  suppression  of  Wyatt's 
revolt.  Poinet,  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  fled  over  sea  to  write 
a  "  Sharp  Tractate  of  political  power  "  in  which 
he  discussed  the  question  "  whether  it  be  law- 
ful to  depose  an  evil  governor  and  kill  a  tyrant." 
But  with  tlie  actual  outbreak  of  persecution 
and  the  death  of  Cranmer  all  restraint  was 
thrown  aside.  In  his  "First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women "  Knox  denounced  Mary  as  a  Jezebel, 
a  traitress,  and  a  bastard.  He  declared  the  rule 
of  women  to  be  against  the  law  of  Nature  and 
of  God.  The  duty,  whether  of  the  estates  or 
people  of  the  realm,  was  "  first  to  remove  from 
honor  and  authority  that  monster  iu  nature; 
secondarily,  if  any  presume  to  defend  that  im- 
piety, they  ought  not  to  fear  first  to  pronounce, 
then  after  to  execute  against  them  the  sentence 
of  death."  To  keep  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
"  nothing  bijt  plain  rebellion  against  God." 
"  The  day  of  vengeance,"  burst  out  the  writer, 
"  which  shall  apprehend  that  horrible  monster, 
Jezebel  of  England,  and  such  as  maintain  her 
monstrous  cruelty  is  already  appointed  in  the 
counsel  of  the  Eternal;  and  1  verily  believe 
that  it  is  so  nigh  that  she  shall  not  reign  so- 
long  in  tyranny  as  hitherto  she  hath  done,  when 
God  shall  declare  himself  her  enemy."  Another 
exile,  Goodman,  inquired  "how  superior  powers 
ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects;  and  where- 
in they  may  lawfully  by  God's  word  be  disobeyed 
and  resisted."  His  book  was  a  direct  summons 
to  rebellion.  "By  giving  authority  to  an 
idolatrous  woman,"  Goodman  wrote  to  his 
English  fellow-subjects,  "ye  have  banished 
Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Then  in  taking  the 
same  authority  from  her  you  shall  restore  Christ 
and  his  word,  and  shall  do  well.  In  obeying 
her  you  have  disobeyed  God ;  then  in  disobey- 
ing her  you  shall  please  God."  "Though  it 
should  appear  at  the  first  sight,"  he  urged,  "a 
great  disorder  that  the  people  should  take  unto 
them  the  punishment  of  transgressions,  yet 
when  the  magistrates  and  other  officers  cease  to 
do  their  duties  they  are  as  it  were  without 
officers,  yea,  worse  than  if  they  had  none  at  all, 
and  then  God  giveth  the  sword  into  the  peo- 
ple's hand."  And  what  the  people  were  to  do 
with  the  sword  Poinet  had  already  put  very 
clearly.  It  was  the  "  ungodly  serpent  Mary" 
who  was  "  the  chief  instrument  of  all  this  pres- 
ent misery  in  England."  "  Now  both  by  God's 
laws  and  man's,"  concluded  the  bishop,  "she 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death,  as  an  open 
idolatress  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  cruel  mur- 
derer of  His  saints  before  men,  and  merciless 
traitress  to  her  own  native  country." 

Behind  the  wild  rhetoric  of  words  like  these 
lay  the  new  sense  of  a  prophetic  power,  the 
sense  of  a  divine  commission  given  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Word  to  rebuire  nobles  and 
kings.  At  the  moment  when  the  policy  of 
Cromwell  crushed  the  Church  as  a  political 
power  and  freed  the  growing  Monarchy  from 
the  constitutional  check  which  its  independence 
furnished,  a  new  check  offered  itself  in  the 
very  enthusiasm    which    sprang    out    of   the 
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•wreck  of  the  great  religious  body.  Men  stirred 
■with  a  new  sense  of  righteousness  and  of  a 
<Jivine  government  of  the  worhi,  men  too 
•whose  natural  boldness  was  quickened  and 
fired  by  daily  contact  with  the  older  seers  who 
rebuked  David  or  Jezebel,  could  not  hold  their 
peace  in  the  presence  of  wrong.  While  nobles 
and  statesmen  were  cowering  in  silence  before 
the  dreaded  power  of  the  Kingship  the  preach- 
ers spoke  bluntly  out.  Not  only  Latimer,  but 
Knox,  Grindal  and  Lever  h;id  uttered  fiery  re- 
monstrances against  the  plunderers  of  Edward's 
reign.  Bradford  had  threatened  them  with  the 
divine  judgment  which  at  last  overtook  them. 
"  'The  judgment  of  theLord!  The  judgment 
of  the  Lord!'  cried  he,  with  a  lamenlaUle  voice 
and  weeping  tears."  Wise  or  unwise,  the 
pamphlets  of  the  exiles  only  carried  on  this 
theory  to  its  full  developement.  The  great 
conception  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  that  of  the 
responsibility  of  Kings  to  a  spiritual  power, 
was  revived  at  an  hour  when  Kingship  was 
trampling  all  responsibility  to  God  or  man  be- 
neath its  feet.  Such  a  revival  was  to  have 
large  and  beneficial  issues  in  our  later  history. 
Gathering  strength  under  Elizabeth,  it  created 
at  the  close  of  her  reign  that  moral  force  of 
public  opinion  wWch  under  the  name  of  Puri- 
tanism brought  the  acts  and  policy  of  our  kings 
to  the  tests  of  reason  and  the  Gospel.  How- 
ever ill  directed  that  force  might  be,  however 
erroneously  such  tests  were  often  applied,  it  is 
to  this  new  force  that  we  owe  the  restoration 
of  liberty  and  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom.  As  the  voice  of  the  first  Christian 
preachers  had  broken  the  despotism  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  so  the  voices  of  the  preachers  of 
Puritanism  broke  the  despotism  of  the  English 
Monarchy. 

But  great  as  their  issues  were  to  be,  for  the 
moment  these  protests  only  quickened  the 
persecution  at  home.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  the  arrival  of  Goodman's  book  in  England 
in  the  summer  of  1558  was  followed  by  stern 
measures  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  such 
incentives  to  revolt.  "  Whereas  divers  books  " 
ran  a  royal  proclamation,  "filled  with  heresy, 
sedition,  and  treason,  have  of  late  and  be  daily 
brought  into  the  realm  out  of  foreign  countries 
and  places  beyond  seas,  and  some  also  covertly 
printed  within  this  realm  and  cast  abroad  in 
sundry  parts  thereof,  whereby  not  only  God  is 
dishonored  but  also  encouragement  is  given  to 
disobey  lawful  princes  and  governors,"  any 
person  possessing  such  books  "  shall  be  report- 
ed and  taken  for  a  rebel,  and  shall  without  de- 
lay be  executed  for  that  offense  according  to 
the  order  of  martial  law."  But  what  really 
robbed  these  pamphlets  of  all  force  for  harm 
was  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  people 
itself.  Never  indeed  did  the  nation  show  its 
patient  good  sense  more  clearly  than  in  the 
later  years  of  Mary's  reign.  While  fires  blazed 
in  Smithfield  and  news  of  defeat  came  from 
over  sea.  while  the  hot  voices  of  Protestant 
zealots  hounded  men  on  to  assassination  and 
revolt,  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  looked  quietly 
from  the  dying  Queen  to  the  girl  who  in  a  little 
while  must  wear  her  crown.  What  nerved 
men  to  endure  the  shame  and  bloodshed  about 
them  was  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  succession 
of  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Elizabeth 
was  now'in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Personally 
she  had  much  of  her  mother's  charm  with  more 
than  her  mother's  beauty.  Her  figure  was 
commanding,  her  face  long  but  queenly  and 
intelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine.  She  had 
grown  up  amidst  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry's 
court  a  bold  horsewoman,  a  good  shot,  a  graceful 
dancer,  a  skilled  musician,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  Even  among  the  highly-trained  wom- 
en who  caught  the  impulse  of  the  New  Learning 
she  stood  in  the  extent  of  her  acquirements 
without  a  peer.  Ascham,  who  succeeded 
Grindal  and  Cheke  in  the  direction  of  her 
studies,  I  ells  us  how  keen  and  resolute  was 
Elizabeth's  love  of  learning,  even  in  her  girl- 
hood. At  sixteen  she  already  showed  "  a  man's 
power  of  application  "  to  her  books.  She  had 
read  almost  the  whole  of  Cicero  and  a  great 
part  of  Livy.  She  began  the  day  with  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  followed 
this  up  by  reading  selected  orations  of  Isocrates 
and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  She  could 
speak  Latin  with  fluency  and  Greek  moderately 
well.  Her  love  of  classical  culture  lasted 
through  her  life.  Amidst  the  press  and  cares 
of  her  later  reign  we  find  Ascham  recording 
how  "  aftffr  dinner  I  went  up  to  read  with  the 
Queen's  majesty  that  noble  oration  of  Demos- 
tienes  against  iEschines."    At  a  later  time  her 


Latin  served  her  to  rebuke  the  insolence  of  a 
Polish  ambassador,  and  she  could  "  rub  up  her 
rusty  Greek"  at  need  to  bandy  pedantry  with  a 
Vice-Chaucellor.  But  Elizabeth  was  far  as  yet 
from  being  a  mere  pedant.  She  could  already 
speak  French  and  Italian  as  fluently  as  her 
mother-loogue.  In  later  days  we  find  her  fa- 
miliar with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  purity  of 
her  literary  taste,  the  love  for  a  chaste  and 
simple  style,  which  Ascham  noted  with  praise  in 
her  girlhood,  had  not  yet  perished  under  the 
influence  of  euphuism.  But  even  amidst  the 
affectation  and  love  of  anagrams  and  puerilities 
which  sullied  her  later  years  Elizabeth  remained 
a  lover  of  letters  and  of  all  that  was  greatest 
and  purest  in  letters.  She  listened  with  delight 
to  the  "Faery  Queen,"  and  found  a  smile  for 
"Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  her 
presence. 

From  the  bodily  and  mental  energy  of  her 
girlhood,  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  drew 
Elizabeth  at  nineteen  to  face  the  sterner  prob- 
lems of  religion  and  politics.  In  the  daring  at- 
tempt of  Northumberland  to  place  Jane  Grey 
on  the  throne  Elizabeth's  rights  were  equally 
set  aside  with  those  of  Mary;  and  the  first  pub- 
lic act  of  the  girl  was  to  call  the  gentry  to  her 
standard  and  to  join  her  sister  with  five  hun- 
dred followers  in  her  train.  But  the  momentary 
union  was  soon  dissolved.  The  daughter  of 
Catharine  could  look  with  little  but  hate  on  the 
daugliter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Elizabeth's  ten- 
dency to  the  "new  religion  "  jarred  with  the 
Queen's  bigotry ;  and  the  warnings  of  the  im- 
perial ambassador  were  hardly  needful  to  spur 
Mary  to  watch  jealously  a  possible  pretender 
to  her  throne.  The  girl  bent  to  the  Queen's 
will  in  hearing  mass,  but  her  manner  showed 
that  the  compromise  was  merely  a  matter  of 
obedience,  and  fed  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant 
zealots  who  saw  in  the  Spanish  marriage  a 
chance  of  driving  Mary  from  the  throne.  The 
resolve  which  the  Queen  showed  to  cancel  her 
sister's  right  of  succession  only  quickened  the 
project  for  setting  Elizabeth  in  her  place;  and 
it  was  to  make  Elizabeth  their  sovereign  that 
Suffolk  rose  in  Leicestershire  and  Wyatt  and 
his  Kentishmen  marched  against  London 
Bridge.  The  failure  of  the  rising  seemed  to 
insure  her  doom.  The  Emperor  pressed  for 
her  death  as  a  security  for  Philip  on  his  ar 
rival;  and  the  detection  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  French  King  served  as  a  pretext  for 
her  committal  to  the  I'ower.  The  fierce  Tudor 
temper  broke  through  Elizabcth'sselt-control  as 
she  landed  at  Traitor's  Gate.  "  Are  all  these  har- 
nessed men  there  for  me?"  she  cried  as  she  saw 
the  guard,  "  it  needed  not  forme,  being  but  a 
weak  woman!"  and  passionately  calling  on  the 
soldiers  to  "bear  witness  that  I  come  as  no 
traitor!"  she  flung  herself  down  on  a  stone  in 
the  rain  and  refused  to  enter  her  prison.  "  Bet- 
ter sitting  here  than  in  a  worse  place,"  she  cried ; 
"  I  know  not  whither  you  will  bring  me."  But 
Elizabeth's  danger  was  less  than  it  seemed. 
Wyatt  denied  to  the  last  her  complicity  in  the 
revolt,  and  in  spite  of  Gardiner's  will  to  "  go 
roundly  to  work"  with  her  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  forced  Mary  to  set  her  free.  The 
Queen's  terrors  however  revived  with  her  hopes 
of  a  child  in  the  summer  of  1555.  To  Mary  her 
sister  seemed  the  one  danger  which  threatened 
the  succession  of  her  coming  babe  and  the  vast 
issues  which  hung  on  it,  and  Elizabeth  was  sum- 
moned to  her  sister's  side  and  kept  a  close 
prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.  Philip  joined  in 
this  precaution,  for  "  holding  her  in  his  power 
he  could  depart  safely  and  without  peril "  in 
the  event  of  the  Queen's  death  in  childbirth; 
and  other  plans  were  perhaps  already  stirring 
his  breast.  Should  Mary  die,  a  fresh  match 
might  renew  his  hold  on  England;  "he  might 
hope,"  writes  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  with 
the  help  of  manj'  of  the  nobility,  won  over  by 
his  presents  and  favors,  to  marry  her  (Elizabeth) 
again,  and  thus  succeed  anew  to  the  crown." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Philip's  designs, 
the  time  had  not  as  yet  come  for  their  realiza- 
tion; the  final  disappointment  of  the  Queen's 
hopes  of  childbirth  set  Elizabeth  free,  and  in 
July  she  returned  to  her  house  at  Ashridge. 
From  this  moment  her  position  was  utterly 
changed.  With  the  disappearance  of  all  chance 
of  offspring  from  the  Queen  and  the  certainty 
of  Mary's  coming  death  her  sister's  danger 
passed  away.  Elizabeth  alone  stood  between  ] 
England  and  the  succession  of  Mary  Stuatt,  , 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  • 
the  policy  of  the  House  of  Austria  forced  it  to 
support  even  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
against  a  claimant  who  would  bind  England  to  , 


the  French  monarchy.  From  this  moment 
therefore  Philip  watched  jealously  over  Eliza- 
beth's safety.  On  his  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent lie  gave  written  instructions  to  the  Queen 
to  show  favor  to  her  sister,  and  the  charge  was 
repeated  to  those  of  his  followers  whom  he  left 
behind  him.  What  guarded  her  even  more 
effectually  was  the  love  of  the  people.  When 
Philip  at  a  later  time  claimed  Elizabeth's  grati- 
tude for  his  protection  she  told  him  bluntly  that 
her  gratitude  was  really  due  neither  to  him  nor 
her  nobles,  though  she  owned  her  obligations  to 
both,  but  to  the  English  people.  It  was  they 
who  had  saved  her  from  death  and  hindered  all 
projects  for  barring  her  right  to  the  throne. 
"It  is  the  people,"  she  said,  "who have  placed 
me  where  I  am  now."  It  was  indeed  their 
faith  in  Elizabeth's  speedy  succession  that  en- 
abled Englishmen  to  bear  the  bloodshed  and 
shame  of  Mary's  later  years,  and  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  end. 

Nor  were  these  years  of  waiting  without 
value  for  Elizabeth  herself.  The  steady  pur- 
pose, the  clear  perception  o£  a  just  policy  which 
ran  through  her  wonderful  reign,  were  "formed 
as  the  girl  looked  coolly  on  at  the  chaos  of  big- 
otry and  misrule  which  spread  before  her.  More 
and  more  she  realized  what  was  to  be  the  aim 
of  her  after  life,  the  aim  of  reuniting  the  Eng- 
lan<i  which  Edward  and  Mary  alike  had  rent 
into  two  warring  nations,  of  restoring  again 
that  English  independence  which  Mary  was 
trailing  at  the  feet  of  Spain.  With  such  an 
aim  she  could  draw  to  her  the  men  who,  indif- 
ferent like  herself  to  purely  spiritual  consider- 
ations, and  estranged  from  Mary's  system  rather 
by  its  political  than  its  religious  consequences, 
were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  English  in- 
dependence and  English  order.  It  was  among 
these  "Politicals,"  as  they  were  soon  to  be 
called,  that  Elizabeth  found  at  this  moment  a 
counselor  who  was  to  stand  by  her  side  through  >• 
the  long  years  of  her  after  reign.  William  Ce- 
cil sprang  from  the  smaller  gentry  whom  the 
changes  of  the  time  were  bringing  to  the  front. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Yeoman  of  the  Wardrobe 
at  Henry's  court;  but  his  abilities  had  already 
raised  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
through  Somerset's  Protectorate  he  remained 
high  in  his  confidence.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Lords  on  the  Duke's  arrest,  and  even  sent  to 
the  Tower;  but  he  was  set  at  liberty  with  his 
master,  and  his  ability  was  now  so  well  known 
that  a  few  months  later  saw  him  Secretary  of 
State  under  Northumberland.  The  post  and 
the  knighthood  which  accompanied  it  hardly 
compensated  for  the  yoke  which  Northumber- 
land's pride  laid  upon  all  who  served  him,  or 
for  the  risks  in  which  his  ambition  involved 
them.  Cecil  saw  with  a  fatal  clearness  the 
silent  opposition  of  the  whole  realm  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  knowledge  ef 
this  convinced  him  that  the  Duke's  schemes  for 
a  change  in  the  succession  was  destined  to  fail- 
ure. On  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  to  set  Mary 
aside  he  withdrew  for  some  days  from  th'e 
Court,  and  even  meditated  flight  from  the  coun- 
try, till  fear  of  the  young  King's  wrath  drew 
him  back  to  share  in  the  submission  of  his  fel- 
low counselors,  and  to  pledge  himself  with 
them  to  carry  the  new  settlement  into  effect. 
But  Northumberland  had  no  sooner  quitted  Lou- 
don than  Cecil  became  the  soul  of  the  intrigues 
b}'  which  the  royal  Council  declared  themselves 
in  Mary's  favor.  His  desertion  of  the  Duke  se- 
cured him  pardon  from  the  Queen,  and  though 
he  was  known  to  be  in  heart  "a  heretic"  he 
continued  at  court,  conformed  like  Elizabeth 
to  the  established  religion,  confessed  and  at- 
tended mass.  Cecil  was  employed  in  bringing 
Pole  to  England  and  in  attending  him  in  em- 
bassies abroad.  But  his  caution  held  him  aloof 
from  any  close  connection  with  public  affairs. 
He  busied  himself  in  building  at  Buighley 
and  in  the  culture  of  the  Church  lands  he  had 
won  from  Edward  the  Sixth,  while  he  drew 
closer  to  the  girl  who  alone  could  rescue 
England  from  the  misgovernment  of  Mary's 
rule.  Even  before  the  Queen's  death  it  was 
known  that  Cecil  would  be  the  chief  counselor 
of  the  coming  reign.  "  I  am  told  for  certain," 
the  Spanish  ambassador  wrote  to  Philip  after 
a  visit  to  Elizabeth  during  the  last  hours  of 
Mary's  life,  "that  Cecil  who  was  secretary  to 
King  Edward  will  be  her  secretary  also.  He 
has  "the  character  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous 
man,  although  a  heretic."  But  it  was  only 
from  a  belief  that  Cecil  retained  at  heart  the 
convictions  of  his  earlier  days  that  men  could 
call  him  a  heretic.    In  all  outer  matters  of 
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faith  or  worship  he  conformed  to  the  religion 
of  the  state. 

It  is  idle  to  charge  Cecil,  or  the  mass  of  En- 
glishmen who  conformed  with  him  in  turn  lo 
the  religion  of  Henry,  of  Edward,  of  Mary,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  with  baseness  or  hypocrisy.  They 
followed  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  time — that 
every  realm,  through  its  rulers,  had  the  sole 
riglitot  determining  what  should  be  the  form  of 
religion  within  its  bounds.  What  the  Marian 
persecution  was  gradually  pressing  on  such  men 
was  a  conviction,  not  of  the  falsehood  of  such 
a  doctiine,  but  of  the  need  of  limiting  it. 
Under  Henry,  under  Edward,  under  Mary,  no 
distinction  had  been  drawn  between  inner  be- 
lief and  outer  conformity.  Every  English 
subject  was  called  upon  to  adjust  his  con- 
science as  well  as  his  conduct  to  the  varj'ing 
policy  of  the  state.  But  the  fires  of  Smithtield 
had  proved  that  obedience  such  as  this  could 
not  be  exacted  save  bj'  a  persecution  which 
filled  all  England  with  horror.  Such  a  perse- 
cution indeed  failed  in  the  very  end  for  which  it 
was  wrought.  Instead  of  strengthening  re- 
ligious unity,  it  gave  a  new  force  to  religious 
separation;  it  enlisted  the  conscience  of  the 
zealot  in  the  cause  of  resistance;  it  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  waverers  to  those 
wlio  withstood  the  civil  power.  To  Cecil,  as  to 
the  purely  political  statesmen  of  whom  he  was 
the  type,  such  a  persecution  seemed  as  needless 
as  it  was  mischievous.  Conformity  indeed  was 
neccsJsary,  for  men  could  as  yet  conceive  of  no 
state  without  a  religion  or  of  civil  obedience  apart 
from  compliance  with  the  religious  order  of  the 
state.  But  only  outer  conformity  was  needed. 
That  no  man  should  set  up  a  worship  other  than 
that  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  every  subject 
should  duly  attend  at  the  national  worship, 
Cecil  believed  to  be  essential  to  public  order. 
But  he  saw  no  need  for  prying  into  the  actual 
Reliefs  of  those  who  conformed  to  the  religious 
^iws  of  the  realm,  nor  did  he  think  that  such 
beliefs  could  be  changed  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. While  refusing  freedom  of  worship 
therefore,  Cecil,  like  Elizabeth,  was  ready  to 
concede  freedom  of  conscience.  And  in  this 
concession  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  bulk 
of  Euglishmen  went  with  hiio.  Catholics 
shared  with  Protestants  the  horror  of  Mary's 
persecution.  To  Protestantism  indeed  the  horror 
of  the  persecution  had  done  much  to  give  a  force 
such  as  it  had  never  had  before.  The  number 
of  Protestants  grew  with  every  murder  done  in 
the  cause  of  Catliolicism.  But  they  still  re- 
mained a  small  part  of  the  realm.  What  the 
bulk  of  Englishmen  had  been  driven  to  do  by 
the  martyrdoms  was  not  a  change  of  creed,  but 
a  longing  for  religious  peace  and  for  sucli  a  sys- 
tem of  government  as,  without  destroying  the 
spiritual  oneness  of  the  nation,  would  render  a 
religious  peace  possible.  And  such  a  system 
of  government  Cecil  and  Elizabeth  were  pre- 
pared to  give. 

We  may  ascribe  to  Cecil's  counsels  some- 
what of  the  wise  patience  with  which  Elizabeth 
waited  for  the  coming  crown.  Her  succes- 
sion was  assured,  and  the  throng  of  visitors  to 
her  presence  showed  a  general  sense  that 
the  Queen's  end  was  near.  Mary  stood  lonely 
and  desolate  in  her  realm.  "I  will  not  be 
buried  while  I  am  living,  as  my  sister  was," 
Elizabeth  said  in  later  years.  "  Do  I  not  know 
how  during  her  life  every  one  hastened  to  me 
at  Hatfield?"  The  bloodshed  indeed  went  on 
more  busily  than  ever.  It  had  spread  now  from 
bishops  and  priests  to  the  people  itself,  and  the 
sufferers  were  sent  in  batches  lo  the  flames.  In 
a  single  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them 
women,  were  burned  at  Stratford-le-Bow. 
Seventy-three  Protestants  of  Colchester  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  London  tied  to  a 
single  rope.  A  new  commission  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  was  exempted  by  royal 
authority  from  all  restrictions  of  law  which 
fettered  its  activity.  But  the  work  of  terror 
broke  down  before  the  silent  revolt  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  persecution  failed  even  to  put  an 
end  to  heretical  worship.  Not  only  do  we  find 
ministers  moving  about  in  London  and  Kent  to 
hold  "secret  meetings  of  the  Gospelers,"  but  up 
to  the  middle  of  1555  four  parishes  in  Essex 
still  persisted  in  using  the  English  Prayer-book. 
Open  marks  of  sympathy  at  last  began  to  be 
offered  to  the  victims  at  the  stake.  "There 
were  seven  men  burned  in  Smithfleld  the 
twenty  eighth  day  of  July,"  a  Londoner  writes 
in  1558,  "a  fearful  and  a  cruel  proclamation 
being  made  that  under  pain  of  present  death  no 
man  should  either  approach  nigh  unto  them, 
touch  them,  neither  speak  to  them  nor  comfort 


them.  Yet  were  they  so  comfortably  taken  by 
the  hand  and  so  goodly  comforted,  notwith- 
standing that  fearful  proclamation  and  the  pres- 
ent threatenings  of  the  sheriffs  and  sergeants, 
that  the  adversaries  themselves  were  aston- 
ished." The  crowd  round  the  fire  shouted 
"Amen"  to  the  martyrs'  prayers,  and  prayed 
with  them  that  God  would  strengthen  them. 
What  galled  Mary  yet  more  was  the  ill-will  of 
I  the  Pope.  Paul  the  Fourth  still  adhered  to  his 
deinand  for  full  restoration  of  the  Church 
lands,  and  held  England  as  only  partly  recon- 
ciled to  the  Holy  See.  He  was  hostile  to  Philip; 
he  was  yet  more  hostile  to  Pole.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  dealt  a  last  blow  at  the  Queen  by  de- 
priving Pole  of  his  legantine  power,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  calling  him  to 
answer  a  charge  of  heresy.  Even  when  she  was 
freed  from  part  of  her  troubles  in  the  autumn 
of  1558  by  the  opening  of  conferences  for  peace 
at  Cambray  a  fresh  danger  disclosed  itself. 
The  demands  of  the  Queen's  envoys  for  the  res- 
toration of  Calais  met  with  so  stubborn  a  re- 
fusal from  France  that  it  seemed  as  if  England 
would  be  left  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  future 
struggle,  for  Mary's  fierce  pride,  had  she  lived, 
could  hardly  have  bowed  to  the  surrender  of 
the  town.  But  the  Queen  was  dying.  Her 
health  had  long  been  weak,  and  the  miseries 
and  failure  of  her  reign  hastened  the  progress 
of  disease.  Already  enfeebled,  she  was  at- 
tacked as  winter  drew  near  by  a  fever  which 
was  at  this  time  ravaging  the  country,  and  on 
the  seventeeth  of  November,  1558,  she  breathed 
her  last. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ENGLAND  OF  ELIZABETH. 
1558—1561. 

Tradition  still  points  out  the  tree  in  Hat- 
field Park  beneath  which  Elizabeth  was  sitting 
when  she  received  the  news  of  her  peaceful 
accession  to  the  throne.  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  drawing  a  long  breath,  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvelous  in 
our  eyes."  To  the  last  these  words  remained 
stamped  on  the  golden  coinage  of  the  Queen. 
The  sense  never  left  her  that  her  preservation 
and  her  reign  were  the  issues  of  a  direct  inter- 
position of  God.  Daring  and  self-confident 
indeed  as  was  her  temper,  it  was  awed  into 
seriousness  by  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  fell  on  her  with  her  sister's  death.  Never 
had  the  fortunes  of  England  sunk  to  a  lower 
ebb.  Dragged  at  the  heels  of  Philip  into  a  use- 
less and  ruinous  war,  the  country  was  left 
without  an  ally  save  Spain.  The  loss  of 
Calais  gave  France  the  mastery  of  the  Channel, 
and  seemed  to  English  eyes  "to  introduce  the 
French  King  within  the  threshold  of  our 
house."  "  If  God  start  not  forth  to  the  helm," 
wrote  the  Council  in  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
"  we  be  at  the  point  of  greatest  misery  that  can 
happen  lo  any  people,  which  is  to  become  thrall 
to  a  foreign  nation."  The  French  King,  in 
facrt,  "  bestrode  the  realm,  having  one  foot  in 
Calais  and  the  other  in  Scotland."  Ireland, 
too,  was  torn  with  civil  war,  while  Scotland, 
always  a  danger  in  the  north,  had  become  for- 
midable through  the  Prencli  marriage  of  its 
Queen.  In  presence  of  enemies  such  as  these, 
the  country  lay  helpless,  without  army  or  fleet, 
or  tlie  means  of  manning  one,  for  the  treasury, 
already  drained  by  the  waste  of  Edward's  reign, 
had  been  utterly  exhausted  by  the  restoration 
of  the  cliuich-lands  in  possession  of  the  Crown 
and  by  the  cost  of  the  war  with  France.  But 
formidable  as  was  the  danger  from  without,  it 
was  little  to  the  danger  from  within.  The 
country  was  humiliated  by  defeat,  and  brought 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion  by  the  bloodshed  and 
misgovernment  of  Mary's  reign.  The  social 
discontent  which  had  been  trampled  doM'n  for 
awhile  by  the  horsemen  of  Somerset  remained 
a  menace  to  further  order.  Above  all,  the  re- 
ligious strife  had  passed  beyond  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation now  that  the  reformers  were  parted 
from  their  opponents  by  the  fires  of  Smithfleld 
and  the  party  of  the  New  Learning  all  but  dis- 
solved. The  more  earnest  Catholics  were  bound 
helplessly  to  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  Prot- 
estants, burned  at  home  or  driven  into  exile 
abroad,  had  become  a  fiercer  thing,  and  the 
Calvinistic  refugees  were  pouring  back  from 
Geneva  with  dreams  of  revolutionary  changes 
in  Church  and  State. 

It  was  with  the  religious  difficulty  that  Eliza- 
beth was  called  first  to  deal ;  and   the  way  in 


which  she  dealt  with  it  showed  at  once  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  her  mind.  The  young  Quecu 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  religion;  at  mo- 
ments of  peril  or  deliverance  throughout  her 
reign  her  acknowledgments  of  a  divine  protec- 
tion took  a  strange  depth  and  earnestness.  But 
she  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  spiritual 
emotion,  or  of  any  consciousness  of  the  vast 
questions  with  which  theology  strove  to  deal. 
While  the  world  around  her  was  being  swayed 
more  and  more  by  theological  beliefs  and  con- 
troversies, Elizabeth  was  absolutely  untouched 
by  them.  She  wt^s  a  child  of  the  Italian 
Renascence  rather  than  of  the  New  Learning  of 
Colet  or  Erasmus,  and  her  attitude  towards  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  time  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  towards  Savonarola.  Her  mind  was 
untroubled  by  the  spiritual  problems  whicti 
vvere  vexing  the  minds  around  her;  to  Elizabeth 
indeed  they  were  not  only  unintelligible,  they 
were  a  little  ridiculous.  She  had  been  brought 
up  under  Henry  amidst  the  ritual  of  the  older 
Church;  under  Edward  she  had  submitted  to 
the  English  Prayer-book,  and  drunk  in  much 
of  the  Protestant  theology;  under  Mary  she 
was  ready  after  a  slight  resistance  to  conform 
again  to  the  mass.  Her  temper  remained  un- 
changed through  the  whole  course  of  her  reign. 
She  showed  the  same  intellectual  contempt  for 
the  superstition  of  the  Romanist  as  for  the 
bigotry  of  the  Protestant.  While  she  ordered 
Catholic  images  to  be  flung  into  the  fire,  she 
quizzed  the  Puritans  as  "brethren  in  Christ." 
But  she  had  no  sort  of  religious  aversion  from 
either  Puritan  or  Papist.  The  Protestants 
grumbled  at  the  Catholic  nobles  whom  she  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence.  The  Catholics  grumbled 
at  the  Protestant  statesmen  whom  she  called  to 
her  council  board.  To  Elizabeth  on  the  other 
hand  the  arrangement  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  She  looked  at  theological 
differences  in  a  purely  political  light.  She 
agreed  with  Henry  the  Fourth  that  a  kingdom 
was  well  worth  a  mass.  It  seemed  an  obvious 
thing  to  her  to  liold  out  hopes  of  conversion  as 
a  means  of  deceiving  Philip,  or  to  gain  a  point 
in  negotiation  by  restoring  the  crucifix  to  her 
chapel.  The  first  interest  in  her  own  mind  was 
the  interest  of  public  order,  and  she  never  could 
understand  how  it  could  fail  to  be  the  first  in 
every  one's  mind. 

One  memorable  change  marked  the  nobler 
side  of  the  policy  she  brought  with  her  to  the 
throne.  Elizabeth's  accession  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  a  close  of  the  religious  persecution. 
Whatever  might  be  the  changes  that  awaited 
the  country,  conformity  was  no  longer  to  be 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  Philip  was  presiding  at  autm-de-fe 
and  Henry  of  France  plotting  a  massacre  of 
his  Huguenot  subjects,  such  a  resolve  was 
a  gain  for  humanity  as  well  as  a  step  towards 
religious  toleration.  And  from  this  resolve 
Elizabeth  never  wavered.  Through  all  her  long 
reign,  save  a  few  Anabaptists  whom  the  whole 
nation  loathed  as  blasphemers  of  God  and 
dreaded  as  enemies  of  social  order,  no  heretic 
was  sent  "to  the  fire."  It  was  afar  greater 
gain  for  humanity  when  the  Queen  declared 
her  will  to  meddle  in  no  way  with  the  con- 
sciences of  her  subjects.  She  would  hear  of  no 
inquisition  into  a  man's  private  thoughts  on  re- 
ligious matters  or  into  his  personal  religion. 
Cecil  could  boldly  assert  in  her  name  at  a  later 
time  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  perfect 
liberty  of  religious  opinion.  Snch  a  liberty  of 
opinion  by  no  means  implied  liberty  of  public 
worship.  On  the  incompatibility  of  freedom 
of  worship  with  public  order  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant were  as  yet  at  one.  The  most  advanced 
IN  formers  did  not  dream  of  contending  for  a 
right  to  stand  apart  from  the  national  religion. 
What  they  sought  was  to  make  the  national 
religion  their  own.  The  tendencj'  of  the  refor- 
mation had  been  to  press  for  the  religious 
as  well  as  the  political  unity  of  every  state. 
Even  Calvin  looked  forward  to  the  winning  of 
the  nations  to  a  purer  faith  without  a  suspicion 
that  the  religious  movement  which  he  headed 
would  end  in  establishing  the  right  even  of  the 
children  of  "antichrist"  to  worship  as  they 
would  in  a  Protestant  commonwealth.  If  the 
Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  had  been  driven 
to  assert  a  right  of  nonconformity,  if  the 
Huguenots  of  Prance  were  following  their  ex- 
ample, it  was  with  no  thought  of  asserting  the 
right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  as  he  would. 
From  the  claim  of  such  a  right  Knox  or  Coligni 
would  have  shrunk  with  even  greater  horror 
than  Elizabeth.  What  they  aimed  at  was  sim- 
ply the  establishment  of  a  truce  till  by  force  of 
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persuasion  they  could  win  the  realms  that  toler- 
ated them  for  their  own.  In  this  matter  there- 
fore Elizabeth  was  at  one  with  every  statesman 
of  her  day.  While  granting  freedom  of  con- 
science to  her  subjects,  she  was  resolute  to  ex- 
act an  outward  conformity  to  the  established 
religion. 

But  men  watched  curiously  to  see  what  re- 
ligion the  Queen  would  establish.  Even  before 
her  accession  the  keen  eye  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador had  noted  her  "great  admiration  for 
the  king  her  father's  mode  of  airryiog  on  mat- 
ters," as  a  matter  of  ill  omen  for  the  ititerests 
of  Catholicism.  He  had  marked  that  the  ladies 
about  her  and  the  counselors  on  whom  she 
seemed  about  to  rely,  were,  like  Cecil,  "  held 
to  be  heretics."  "I  fear  much,"  he  wrote, 
"that  in  religion  she  will  not  go  right."  As 
keen  an  instinct  warned  the  Protestants  that 
the  tide  had  turned.  The  cessation  of  the  burn- 
ings, and  the  release  of  all  persons  imprisoned 
for  religion,  seemed  to  receive  their  interpreta- 
tion when  Elizabeth  on  her  entry  into  Loudon 
kissed  an  English  Bible  which  the  citizeos  pre 
sented  to  her  and  promised  "  diligently  to  read 
therein."  The  exiles  at  Strassburg  or  Geneva 
flocked  home  with  wild  dreams  of  a  religious 
revolution  and  of  vengeance  upon  their  foes. 
But  hopes  and  fears  alike  met  a  startling  check. 
For  months  there  was  little  change  in  either 
government  or  religion.  If  Elizabeth  intro- 
duced Cecil  and  his  kinsman,  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con, to  her  council  board,  she  retained  as  yet 
most  of  her  sister's  advisers.  The  Mass  went 
on  as  before,  and  the  Queen  was  regular  in  her 
attendance  at  it.  As  soon  as  the  revival  of 
Protestantism  showed  itself  in  controversial 
sermons  and  Insults  to  the  priesthood  it  was 
bridled  by  a  proclamation  which  forbade  un- 
licensed preaching  and  enforced  silence  on  the 
religious  controversy.  Elizabeth  showed  in- 
deed a  distaste  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
and  allowed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments  to  bo  used  in  English.  But 
months  passed  after  her  accession  before  she 
would  go  further  than  this.  A  royal  proclama- 
tion which  ordered  the  existing  form  of  wor- 
ship to  be  observed  "  till  consultation  might  be 
had  in  Parliament  by  the  Queen  and  the  Three 
Estates"  startled  the  prelates;  and  only  one 
bishop  could  be  found  to  assist  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Elizabeth.  But  no  change  was  made  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation;  the  Queen 
took  the  customary  oath  to  observe  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  and  conformed  to  the  Catholic 
ritual.  There  was  little  in  fact  to  excite 
any  reasonable  alarm  among  the  adherents 
of  the  older  faith,  or  any  reasonable  hope  among 
the  adherents  of  the  new.  "  I  will  do,"  the 
Queen  said,  "as  my  father  did."  Instead  of 
the  reforms  of  Edward  and  the  Protectorate, 
the  Protestants  saw  themselves  thrown  back  on 
the  reforms  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Even  Hen- 
ry's system  indeed  seemed  too  extreme  for  Eliz- 
abeth. Her  father  had  at  anj'  rate  broken  boldly 
from  the  Papacy.  But  the  first  work  of  the 
Queen  was  to  open  negotiations  for  her  recog- 
nition with  the  Papal  Court. 

What  shaped  Elizabeth's  course  in  fact  was 
hard  necessitj'.  She  found  herself  at  war  with 
France  and  Scotland,  and  her  throne  threat- 
ened by  the  claim  of  the  girl  who  linked  the 
two  countries,  the  claim  of  Mary  Stuart,  at 
once  Queen  of  Scotland  and  wife  of  the  Dau- 
phin Francis.  On  Elizabeth's  accession  Mary 
and  Francis  assumed  by  the  French  King's 
order  the  arms  and  style  of  English  sovereigns: 
and  if  war  continued  it  was  clear  that  their  pre- 
tensions would  be  backed  by  Henry's  forces  as 
well  as  by  the  efforts  of  the  Scots.  Acainst 
such  a  danger  Philip  of  Spain  was  Elizabeth's 
only  ally.  Philip's  policy  was  at  this  time  a 
purely  conservative  one.  The  vast  schemes  of 
ambition  which  had  so  often  knit  both  Pope 
and  Protestants,  Germany  and  France,  against 
his  father  were  set  aside  by  the  young  King. 
His  position  indeed  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He.was  not  Emper- 
or. He  had  little  weight  in  Germany.  Even 
in  Italy  his  influence  was  less  than  his  father's. 
He  had  lost  with  Mary's  death  the  crown  of 
England.  His  most  valuable  possessions  out- 
side Spain,  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
■were  disaffected  to  a  foreign  rule.  All  the  King 
therefore  aimed  at  was  to  keep  his  own. 
But  the  Netherlands  were  hard  to  keep:  and 
with  France  mistress  of  England  as  of  Scotland, 
and  so  mistress  of  the  Channel,  to  keep  them 
■would  be  impossible.  Sheer  necessity  forbade 
Philip  to  suffer  the  union  of  the  three  crowns 
of  the  west  on  the  head  of  a  French  King;  and 


I  the  French  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  pledged 
jliim  to  oppose  her  pretensions  and  support 
!  Elizabeth's  throne.  For  a  moment  he  even 
dreamed  of  meeting  the  union  of  France  and 
Scotland  by  that  union  of  England  with  Spain 
which  had  been  seen  under  Mary.  He  offered 
Elizabeth  his  hand.  The  match  was  a  more 
natural  one  than  Philip's  union  with  her  sister, 
for  the  young  King's  age  was  not  far  from  her 
own.  The  offer  however  was  courteously  put 
aside,  for  Elizabeth  had  no  purpose  of  lending 
England  to  the  ambition  of  Spain,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  her  to  repeat  her  sister's  unpopular 
experiment.  But  Philip  remained  firm  in  his 
support  of  her  throne.  He  secured  for  her  the 
allegiance  of  the  Catholics  within  her  realm, 
who  looked  to  him  as  their  friend  while  they 
distrusted  France  as  an  ally  of  heretics.  His 
envoys  supported  her  cause  in  the  negotiations 
at  Cateau  Cambresis;  he  suffered  her  to  bor- 
row money  and  provide  herself  with  arms  in 
his  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  At  such  a 
crisis  Elizabeth  could  not  afford  to  alienate 
Philip  by  changes  which  would  roughly  dispel 
his  hopes  of  retaining  her  within  the  bounds  of 
Catholicism. 

Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  Elizabeth  had  re- 
solved on  a  defiance  of  the  Papacy.  She  was 
firm  indeed  to  assert  her  father's  claim  of  su- 
premacy over  the  clergy  and  her  own  title  to 
the  throne.  But  the  dlSicuities  in  the  way  of 
an  accommodation  on  these  points  were  such 
as  could  be  settled  by  negotiation;  and,  acting 
on  Cecil's  counsel,  Elizabeth  announced  her  ac- 
cession to  the  Pope.  The  announcement  showed 
her  purpose  of  making  no  violent  break  in  the 
relations  of  England  with  the  Papal  See.  But 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  Papacy  lay  the  fatal 
question  of  the  Divorce.  To  acknowledge  the 
young  Queen  was  not  only  to  own  her  mother's 
marriage,  but  to  cancel  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  Holy  See  in  Catharine's  favor  and  its 
solemn  assertion  of  her  own  bastardy.  The 
temper  of  Paul  the  Fourth  took  fire  at  the 
news.  He  reproached  Elizabeth  with  her  pre- 
sumption in  ascending  the  throne,  recalled  the 
Papa!  judgment  which  pronounced  her  illegiti- 
mate, and  summoned  her  to  submit  her  claims 
to  his  tribunal.  Much  of  this  iudignation  was 
no  doubt  merely  diplomatic.  If  the  Pope  list- 
ened to  the  claims  of  Mary  Stuart,  ■n'hich  were 
urged  on  him  by  the  French  Court,  it  was  prob- 
ably only  with  the  purpose  cf  using  them  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Elizabeth  and  on  the 
stubborn  country  which  still  refused  to  restore 
its  lands  to  the  Church  and  to  make  the  com- 
plete submission  which  Paul  demanded.  But 
Cecil  and  the  Queen  knew  that,  even  had 
they  been  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the 
crown,  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  bring  Eng 
land  tojpay  it.  The  form  too  in  which  Paul 
had  couched  his  answer  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise. The  summons  to  submit  the  Queen's 
claim  of  succession  to  the  judgment  of  Rome 
produced  its  old  effect.  Elizabeth  was  driven, 
as  Henry  had  been  driven,  to  assert  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  decide  on  questions  which  affected 
its  very  life.  A  Parliament  which  met  in 
January,  1559,  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  title  to  the  crown. 

Such  an  acknowledgment  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Papal  repudiation  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage 
carried  with  it  a  repudiation  of  me  supremacy 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy 
in  convocation  unanimously  adopted  five  articles 
which  affirmed  their  faith  in  transubstantiation, 
their  acceptance  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Popes  as  "  Christ's,  vicars  and  supreme  rulers 
of  the  Church,"  an4-their  resolve  "that  the  au- 
thority in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  be- 
longs and  ought  to  belong  only  to  the  pastors 
of  the  Church,  and  not  to  laymen."  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  bishops  unanimously  opposed  the 
Bill  for  restoring  tlie  royal  supremacy  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  Lords.  The  "ancient 
jurisdictiou  of  the  Crown  over  the  Estate  eccle- 
siastical and  spiritual"  was  restored;  the  Acts 
which  under  Mary  reestablished  the  independ- 
ent jurisdiction  and  legislation  of  the  Church 
were  repealed;  and  the  clergy  were  called  onto 
swear  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  to 
abjure  all  foreign  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
Further  Elizabeth  bad  no  personal  wish  to  go. 
A  third  of  the  Council  and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  people  were  as  opposed  to  any  radical 
changes  in  religion  as  the  Queen.  Among  the 
gentry  the  older  and  wealthier  were  on  the  con- 
servative side,  and  only  the  younger  and  meaner 
o»  the  other.  In  the  Parliament  itself  Sir 
Thomas  White  protested  that  "  it  was  unjust 
that  a  religion  begun  in  such  a  miraculous  way 


and  established  by  such  grave  men  should  be 
abolished  by  a  set  of  beardless  boys. "  Yet  even 
this  "beardless"  parliament  had  shown  a 
strong  conservatism.  The  Bill  which  re-estab- 
lished the  royal  supremacy  met  with  violent  op- 
position in  the  Commons,  and  only  passed 
through  Cecil's  adroit  maneuvering. 

But  the  steps  which  Elizabeth  had  taken 
made  it  necessary  to  go  further.  If  the  Protest- 
ants were  the  less  numerous,  they  were  the 
abler  and  the  more  vigorous  party,  and  the 
break  with  Rome  threw  Elizabeth,  whether  she 
would  or  no,  on  their  support.  It  was  a  sup- 
port that  could  only  be  bought  by  theological 
concessions,  and  above  all  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Mass;  for  to  every  Protestant  the  Mass  was 
identified  with  the  fires  of  Smithfleld,  while  the 
Pra3'er-book  which  it  had  displaced  was  hal- 
lowed by  the  memories  of  the  Martyrs.  The 
pressure  of  the  reforming  perty  indeed  would 
have  been  fruitless  had  the  Queen  still  been 
hampered  by  danger  from  France.  Fortu- 
nately for  their  cause  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  at  this  juncture  freed  Elizabeth's 
hands.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  practically 
concluded  in  March,  1559,  Calais  was  left  in 
French  holding  on  the  illusory  pledge  of  its 
restoration  to  "England  eight  years  later;  but 
peace  was  secured  and  the  danger  of  a  war  of 
succession,  in  which  Mary  Stuart  would  be 
backed  by  the  arms  of  France,  for  a  while 
averted.  Secure  from  without,  Elizabeth  could 
venture  to  buy  the  support  of  the  Protestants 
■within  her  realm  by  the  restoration  of  the  En- 
glish Prayer  book.  Such  a  measure  was  far 
indeed  from  being  meant  as  an  open  break  with 
Catholicism.  The  use  of  the  vulgar  tougue  in 
public  worship  was  still  popular  with  a  large 
part  of  the  Catholic  world;  and  the  Queen  did 
her  best  by  the  alterations  she  made  in  Ed- 
ward's Prayer-book  to  strip  it  of  its  more 
Protestant  tone.  To  the  bulk  of  the  people  the 
book  must  have  seemed  merely  a  rendering  of 
the  old  service  in  their  own  tongue.  As  the 
English  Catholics  afterwards  represented  at 
Rome  when  excusing  their  own  use  of  it,  the 
Prayer-book  "  contained  neither  impiety  nor 
false  doctrine;  its  prayers  were  tho.<:e  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  altered  only  so  far  as  to  omit 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  saints."  On 
such  a  concession  as  this  the  Queen  felt  it 
safe  to  venture  in  spite  of  the  stubboin  opposi- 
tion of  the  spiritual  estate.  She  ordered  a  dis- 
putation to  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  be- 
fore the  Houses  on  the  question,  and  when  the 
disputation  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  proceed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  was 
passed  in  spite  of  their  strenuous  opposition,  re- 
stored at  the  close  of  April  the  last  Prayer-book 
of  Edward,  and  enforced  its  use  on  the  clergy 
on  pain  of  deprivation. 

At  Rome  the  news  of  these  changes  stirred  a 
fiercer  wrath  in  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  liis  threats 
of  excommunication  were  only  held  in  check  by 
the  protests  of  Philip.  The  policy  of  the  Span- 
ish King  still  bound  him  to  Elizabeth's  cause, 
for  the  claims  of  Mar}'  Stuart  had  been  reserved 
in  the  treaty  of  CSteau  Cambresis,  and  the  re- 
fusa'  of  France  to  abandon  tbem  held  Spain  to 
its  alliance  with  the  Queen.  Vexed  as  he  was 
at  the  news  of  the  Acts  which  re-established  the 
supremacy,  Philip  ordered  his  ambassador  to 
assure  Elizabeth  he  was  as  sure  a  friend  as  ever, 
and  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  tiie  English 
Catholics  if  it  threatened  to  break  out  inio  re- 
volt. He  showed  the  same  temper  in  his  pro- 
test against  action  at  Rome.  P:iul  had  however 
resolved  to  carry  out  his  threats  when  his  death 
and  the  interregnum  which  followed  gave 
Elizabeth  a  fresh  respite.  His  successor,  Pius 
the  Fourth,  was  of  milder  temper  aud  leaned 
rather  to  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Decisive  in- 
deed as  the  Queen's  action  may  seem  in  modern 
eyes,  it  was  far  from  being  held  as  decisive  at 
the  time.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  might  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  forced  upon  Elizabeth 
by  Paul's  repudiation  of  her  title  to  the  crown. 
The  alterations  which  were  made  by  the 
Queen's  authority  in  the  Prayer-book  showed  a 
wish  to  conciliate  those  who  clung  to  the  older 
faith.  It  was  clear  that  Elizabeth  had  no  mind 
merely  to  restore  the  system  of  the  Protectorate. 
She  set  up  again  the  royal  supremacy,  but  sho 
dropped  the  words  "Head  of  the  Church  "  from 
the  royal  title.  The  forty-two  Articles  of  Prot- 
estant doctrine  which  Cranmer  had  drawn  up 
were  left  in  abeyance.  If  the  Queen  had  had 
her  will,  she  would  have  retained  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  and  restored  the  use  of^crucifixes  in 
the  churches. 

The  caution  and  hesitation  with  which  sh4 
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■enforced  on  the  clergy  the  oath  required  by  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  showed  Elizabeth's  wish  to 
avoid  the  opening  of  a  religious  strife.  The 
iigher  dignitaries  indeed  were  unsparingly  dealt 
■with.  The  bishops,  who  with  a  single  exception 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  imprisoned  and 
deprived.  The  same  measure  was  dealt  out  to 
most  of  the  archdeacons  and  deans.  But  with 
the  mass  of  the  parish  priests  a  very  different 
course  was  taken.  The  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed in  May  1559  were  found  to  be  too  zealous  in 
October,  and  several  of  the  clerical  members 
were  replaced  by  cooler  laymen.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  clergy  seem  neither  to  have  refused 
nor  to  have  consented  to  the  oath,  but  to  have 
left  the  Commissioners' summons  unheeded  and 
to  have  staid  quietly  at  home.  Of  the  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergy  only  a 
tenth  presented  themselves  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. Of  those  who  attended  and  refused  the 
oath  a  hundred  aud  eighty-nine  were  deprived, 
■but  many  of  the  most  prominent  went  unharm- 
ed. At  Winchester,  though  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  cathedral,  the  warden  aud  fellows  of  the 
college,  and  the  master  of  St.  Cross,  refused  the 
oath,  only  four  of  these  appear  in  the  list  of 
deprivations.  Even  the  few  who  suffered  proved 
too  many  for  the  purpose  of  the  Queen.  In 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  visitors  threatened  to  wake  the 
religious  strife  which  she  was  endeavoring  to 
lull  to  sleep.  On  the  northern  border,  where 
the  great  nobles.  Lord  Dacres,  and  the  Earls  of 
Curnberland  and  Westmoreland,  were  zealous 
Catholics,  and  refused  to  let  the  bishop  "  med- 
dle with  them,"  the  clergy  held  stubbornly 
aloof.  At  Durham  a  parson  was  able  to  protest 
•without  danger  that  the  Pope  alone  bad  power 
in  spiritual  matters.  In  Hereford  the  town 
turned  out  to  receive  in  triumph  a  party  of 
priests  from  the  west  who  had  refused  the  oath. 
The  University  of  Oxford  took  refuge  in  sullen 
opposition.  In  spite  of  pressure  from  the  Prot- 
estant prelates,  who  occupied  the  sees  vacated 
by  the  deprived  bishops,  Elizabeth  was  firm  in 
ier  policy  of  patience,  and  in  December  she 
ordered  the  Commissioners  in  both  provinces  to 
suspend  their  proceedings. 

In  part  indeed  of  her  effort  she  was  foiled  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  reformers.  The  London 
■"k  mob  tore  down  the  crosses  in  the  streets.  Her 
attempt  to  retain  the  crucifix,  or  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  fell  dead  before  the 
■opposition  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  But  to  the 
mass  of  the  nation  the  compromise  of  Elizabeth 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  acceptable.  They  saw 
l)ut  little  change.  The  old  vicar  or  rector  in 
almost  every  case  remained  in  his  pareonage  and 
ministered  "in  his  church.  The  new  Pra3«;r- 
book  was  for  the  most  part  an  English  render- 
ing of  the  old  service.  Even  the  more  zealous 
adherents  of  Catholicism  held  as  yet  that  in 
complying  with  the  order  for  attendance  at 
public  worship  "there  could  be  nothing  posi- 
tively unlawful."  Where  party  feeling  ran 
liigh  indeed  the  matter  was  sometimes  settled 
"by  a  compromise.  A  priest  would  celebrate 
mass  at  his  parsonage  for  the  more  rigid  Catho- 
lics, and  administer  the  new  communion  in 
•church  to  the  more  rigid  Protestants.  Some- 
times both  parties  knelt  together  at  the  same 
altar-rails,  the  one  to  receive  hosts  consecrated 
by  the  priest  at  home  after  the  old  usage,  the 
other  wafers  consecrated  in  Church  after  the 
new.  In  many  parishes  of  the  norlTi  no  cliange 
of  service  was  made  at  all.  Even  where  priest 
'  and  people  conformed  It  was  often  with  a  secret 
belief  that  better  times  were  soon  to  bring  back 
the  older  observances.  As  late  as  1569  some  of 
the  chief  parishes  in  Sussex  were  stiTl  merely 
bending  to  the  storm  of  heresy.  ' '  In  the  church 
of  Arundel  certain  altars  do  stand  yet,  to  the 
offense  of  the  godly,  which  murmur  and  speak 
much  against  the  same.  In  the  town  of  Battle 
when  a  preacher  doth  come  and  speak  any- 
thing against  the  Pope's  doctrine  they  will  not 
abide  but  get  them  out  of  the  church.  They 
have  yet  in  the  diocese  in  many  places  thereof 
images  hidden  and  other  popish  ornaments 
ready  to  set  up  the  mass  again  within  twenty- 
four  hours'  warning.  In  many  places  they  keep 
yet  their  chalices,  looking  to  have  mass  again." 
Nor  was  there  much  new  teaching  as  yet  to  stir 
up  strife  in  those  who  clung  to  the  older  faith. 
Elizabeth  had  no  mind  for  controversies  which 
would  set  her  people  by  the  ears.  "  In  many 
churches  thej'have  no  sermons,  not  one  in  seven 
years,  and  some  not  one  in  twelve."  The  older 
priests  of  Mary's  days  held  their  peace.  The 
Protestant  preachers  were  few  and  hampered  by 
the  exaction  of  licenses.  In  many  cases  churches 


had  "neither  parson,  vicar,  nor  curate,  but  a 
sorry  reader."  Even  where  the  new  clergy  were 
of  higher  intellectual  stamp  they  were  often 
unpopular.  Many  of  those  who  were  set  in  the 
place  of  the  displaced  clergy  rou'ied  disgust  by 
their  violence  and  greed.  Chapters  plundered 
their  own  estates  by  leases  and  fines  and  by  fell- 
ing timber.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy  became 
a  scandal,  which  was  increased  when  the  gor- 
geous vestments  of  the  old  worship  were  cut  up 
into  gowns  and  boddices  for  the  priests'  wives. 
The  new  services  sometimes  turned  into  scenes 
of  utter  disorder  where  the  ^ninisters  wore  what 
dress  they  pleased  and  the  communicant  stood 
or  sate  as  he  liked;  -while  the  old  altars  were 
broken  down  and  the  communion-table  was  oft- 
en a  bare  board  upon  trestles.  Only  in  the  few 
places  where  the  more  zealous  of  the  reformers 
had  settled  was  there  any  religious  instruction. 
"In  many  places,"  it  was  reported  after  ten  years 
of  the  Queen's  rule,  "  the  people  cannot  yet  say 
their  commandments,  and  in  some  not  the  arti- 
cles'of  their  belief.  Naturally  enough,  the  bulk 
of  Englishmen  were  found  to  be  "  utterly  de- 
void of  religion,"  and  came  to  church  "as  to  a 
May  game." 

To  modern  eyes  the  Church  under  Elizabeth 
would  seem  little  better  than  a  religious  chaos. 
But  England  was  fairly  used  to  religious  con- 
fusion, for  the  whole  machinery  of  English  re- 
ligion had  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  rapid 
and  radical  changes  of  the  last  two  reigns. 
And  to  the  Queen's  mind  a  religious  chaos  was 
a  far  less  difflculty  than  the  parting  of  the  na- 
tion into  two  warring  Churches  which  would 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  more  rigorous 
policy.  She  trusted  to  time  to  bring  about 
greater  order,  aud  she  found  in  Matthew  Park- 
er, whom  Pole's  death  at  the  moment  of  her 
accession  enabled  her  to  raise  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury an  agent  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Church  whose  patience  and  moderation  were 
akin  to  her  own.  To  the  difficulties  which 
Parker  found  indeed  in  the  temper  of  the  re- 
formers and  their  opponents  new  difficulties 
were  sometimes  added  by  the  freaks  of  the 
Queen  herself.  If  she  had  no  convictions,  she 
had  tastes;  and  her  taste  revolted  from  the  bare- 
ness of  Protestant  ritual  and  above  .all  from  the 
marriage  of  priests.  "Leave  that  alone,"  she 
shouted  to  Dean  Nowell  from  the  royal  closet 
as  he  denounced  the  use  of  images — "stick  to 
your  text.  Master  Dean,  leave  that  alone!" 
When  Parker  was  firm  in  resisting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  crucifix'or  of  celibacy,  Elizabeth 
showed  her  resentment  by  an  insult  to  his  wife. 
Married  ladies  were  addressed  at  this  time  as 
"Madam,"  unmarried  ladies  as  "Mistress;" 
but  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  still  unsanc- 
tioned by  law,  for  Elizabeth  had  refused  to 
revive  the  statute  of  Edward  by  which  it  was 
allowed,  and  the  position  of  a  priest's  wife  was 
legally  a  very  doubtful  one.  When  Mrs. 
Parker  therefore  advanced  at  the  close  of  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  at  Lambeth  to  take 
leave  of  the  Queen,  Elizabeth  feigned  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation.  "Madam,"  she  said  at 
last,  "I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am 
loath  to  call  you;  however,  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  cheer."  But  freaks  of  this  sort  had 
little  real  weight  beside  the  steady  support 
which  the  Queen  gave  to  the  Primate  in  his 
work  of  order.  The  vacant  sees  were  filled 
with  men  from  among  the  exiles,  for  the  most 
part  learned  and  able,  though  far  more  Protest- 
tant  than  the  bulk  of  their  flocks;  the  plunder 
of  the  Church  by  the  nobles  was  checked,  and 
at  the  close  of  1559  England  seemed  to  settle 
quietly  down  in  a  religious  peace. 

But  cautious  as  had  been  Elizabeth's  move- 
ments and  skillfully  as  she  had  hidden  the  real 
drift  of  her  measures  from  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  religion  of  England  was  changed.  The 
old  service  was  gone.  The  old  bishops  were 
gone.  The  royal  supremacy  was  again  restored. 
All  connection  with  Rome  was  again  broken. 
The  repudiation  of  the  Papacy  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  teeth  of  the  unan- 
imous opposition  of  the  priesthood  had  estab- 
lished the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
that  the  form  of  a  nation's  faith  should  be  de- 
termined not  by  the  clergy  but  by  the  nation 
itself-  Different  therefore  as  was  the  temper  of 
the  government,  the  religious  attitude  of  Eng- 
land was  once  more  what  it  had  been  under  tlie 
Protectorate.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of 
the  strife  between  the  new  religion  and  the  old 
England  had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  was  only  the  later  history  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  which  was  to  reveal  of  what 
mighty  import  this  Protestantism  of  England 


was  to  prove.  Had  England  remained  Catho- 
lic the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  Republic  would 
have  been  impossible.  No  Henry  the  Fourth 
would  have  reigned  in  France  to  save  French 
Protestantism  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  No 
struggle  over  far  off  seas  would  have  broken 
the  power  of  Spain  and  baffled  the  hopes  which 
the  House  of  Austria  cherished  of  winning  a 
mastery  over  the  western  world.  Nor  could 
Calvinism  have  found  a  home  across  the  north- 
ern border.  The  first  result  of  the  religious 
change  in  England  was  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  religious  revolution  in  Scotland. 

In  the  midst  of  anxieties  at  home  Elizabeth 
had  been  keenly  watching  the  fortunes  of  the 
north.  We  have  seen  how  the  policy  of  Slary 
of  Guise  had  given  life  and  force  to  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  Not  only  had  the  Regent  given 
shelter  to  the  exiled  Protestants  and  looked  on 
at  the  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrines,  but  her 
"  fair  words  "  had  raised  hopes  that  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  join  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
formers. Mary  of  Guise  had  looked  on  the  relig- 
ious movement  in  a  purely  political  light.  It 
was  as  enemies  of  Mary  "Tudor  that"  she  gave 
shelter  to  the  exiles,  and  it  was  to  avoid  a  na- 
tional strife  which  would  have  left  Scotland 
open  to  English  attack  in  the  war  which  closed 
Mary's  reign  that  the  Regent  gave  "fair  words  " 
to  the  preachers.  But  with  the  first  Covenant, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation in  an  avowed  league  in  the  heart  of 
the  land,  with  their  rejection  of  the  state  wor- 
ship aud  their  resolve  to  enforce  a  change  of 
religion,  her  attitude  suddenly  altered.  To  the 
Regent  the  new  religion  was  henceforth  but  a 
garb  under  which  the  old  quarrel  of  the  nobles 
was  breaking  out  anew  against  the  Crown. 
Smooth  as  were  her  words,  men  knew  that 
Mary  of  Guise  was  resolute  to  withstand  relig- 
ious change.  But  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the 
throne  gave  a  new  fire  to  the  reformers.  Con- 
servative as  her  earlier  policy  seemed,  the  in- 
stinct of  the  Protestants  told  them  that  the  new 
queen's  accession  was  a  triumph  for  Protestant- 
ism. The  Lords  at  once  demanded  that  all 
bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the  noble?  and 
gentry,  each  priest  by  his  parish,  and  that  di- 
vine service  should  be  henceforth  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  These  demands  were  rejected  by  the 
bishops,  while  the  rnyal  court  in  May  1559 
summoned  the  preachers  to  its  bar  and  on  their 
refusal  to  appear  condemned  them  to  banish- 
ment as  rebels.  The  sentence  was  a  signal  for 
open  strife.  The  Protestants,  whose  strength  as 
yet  lay  mainly  in  Fife,  hud  gathered  in  great 
numbers  at  Perth,  and  the  news  stirred  them  to 
an  outbreak  of  fury.  The  images  were  torn 
down  from  the  churches,  the  monasteries  of  the 
town  were  sacked  and  demolished.  The  riot 
at  Perth  was  followed  by  a  general  rising.  The 
work  of  destruction  went  on  along  the  east 
coast  and  through  the  Lowlands,  while  the 
"  Congregation  "  sprang  up  everywhere  in  its 
train.  The  Mass  came  to  an  end.  The  Prayer- 
book  of  [Edward  was  heard  in  the  churches. 
The  lords  occupied  the  capital  |and  found  its 
burghers  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  reformation 
as  themselves.  Throughout  all  these  movements 
the  Lords  had  been  in  communication  with 
England,  for  the  old  jealousy  of  English  annex- 
ation was  now  lost  in  a  jealousy  of  French  con- 
quest. Their  jealousy  had  solid  grounds.  The 
marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  Dauphin  of 
France  had  been  celebrated  in  April  1558  aud 
three  days  before  the  wedding  the  girl-queen 
had  been  brought  to  convey  her  kingdom  away 
by  deed  to  the  House  of  Valois.  The  deed  was 
kept  secret;  but  Mary's  demand  of  the  crown 
matrimonial  for  her  husband  roused  suspicions. 
It  was  known  that  the  government  of  Scotland 
was  discussed  at  the  French  council  board,  and 
whispers  came  of  a  suggestion  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  turned  into  an  appanage  for  a  younger 
son  of  the  French  King.  '  Meanwhile  French 
money  was  sent  to  the  Regent,  a  body  of  French 
troops  served  as  her  bodyguard,  and  on  the 
advance  of  the  Lords  in  arms  the  French  Court 
promised  her  the  support  of  a  larger  army. 

Against  these  schemes  of  the  French  Court 
the  Scotch  Lords  saw  no  aid  save  in  Elizabeth. 
Their  aim  was  to  drive  the  Frenchmen  out  of 
Scotland;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  help 
both  in  money  and  men  from  England.  Nor 
was  the  English  Council  slow  to  promise  help. 
To  Elizabeth  indeed  the  need  of  supporting 
rebels  against  their  sovereign  was  a  bitter  one. 
The  need  of  establishing  a  Calvinistic  Church 
on  her  frontier  was  yet  bitterer.  It  was  not  a 
mtional  force  which  upheld  the  fabric  of  the 
monarchy,  as  it  had   been   built  up  by  the 
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Houses  of  York  and  of  Tudor,  but  a  moral 
force.  England  held  that  safety  against  an- 
archy within  and  against  attacks  on  the  national 
independence  from  without  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Crown  alone,  and  that  obedience  to  the 
Crown  was  tlie  first  element  of  national  order 
and  national  greatness.  In  their  religious  re- 
forms the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  aimed  at  giving 
a  religious  sanction  to  the  power  which  sprang 
from  this  general  conviction,  and  at  hallowing 
their  secular  supremacy  by  blending  with  it 
Itheir  supremacy  over  the  Church.  Against 
jsuch  a  theory,  either  of  Church  or  State,  Cal- 
vinism was  an  emphatic  protest,  and  in  aiding 
Calvinism  to  establish  itself  in  Scotland  the 
Queen  felt  that  she  was  dealing  a  heavy  blow 
to  her  political  and  religious  system  at  home. 
But  struggle  as  she  might  against  the  necessity, 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  The  assump- 
tion by  Francis  and  Mary  of  the  style  of  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  the  express  reservation 
of  this  claim,  even  in  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cam- 
bresis,  made  a  French  occupation  of  Scotland 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  kingdom  over 
the  border.  The  English  Council  believed 
"  that  the  French  mean,  after  their  forces  are 
brought  into  Scotland,  first  to  conquer  it, — 
whicli  will  be  neither  hard  nor  long — and  next 
that  they  and  the  Scots  will  invade  this  realm." 
They  were  soon  pressed  to  decide  on  their 
course.  The  Regent  used  her  money  to  good 
purpose,  and  at  the  approaeh  of  her  forces  the 
Lords  withdrew  from  Edinburgh  to  the  west. 
At  the  end  of  August  two  thousand  French 
soldiers  landed  at  Leith,  as  the  advance  guard 
of  the  promised  forces,  and  entrenched  tbem- 
selves  strongly.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Lords 
again  appeared  in  the  field,  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  foreigners,  and  threatened  Mary 
of  Guise  that  as  she  would  no  longer  bold  them 
tor  her  counselors  "  we  also'  will  no  longer  ac- 
knowledge you  as  our  Regent."  They  were 
ordered  to  disperse  as  traitors,  beaten  off  from 
the  fortifications  of  Leith.  and  attacked  by  the 
French  troops  in  Fife  itself. 

The  Lords  called  loudly  for  aid  from  the  En- 
glish Queen.  To  give  such  assistance  would 
Have  seemed  impossible  but  twelve  months 
back.  But  the  appeal  of  the  Scots  found  a 
different  England  from  that  which  had  met 
Elizabeth  on  her  accession.  The  Queen's  di- 
plomacy had  gained  her  a  year,  and  her  match- 
less activity  had  used  the  year  to  good  purpose. 
Order  was  restored  throughout  England,  the 
Church  was  re-organized,  the  debts  of  the 
Crown  were  in  part  paid  off,  the  treasury  was 
recruited,  a  navy  created,  and  a  force  made 
ready  for  action  in  the  north.  Neither  relig- 
iously nor  politically  indeed  had  Elizabeth  any 
sympathy  with  the  Scotch  Lords.  Knox  was 
lo  her  simply  a  firebrand  of  rebellion;  her  po- 
litical instinct  shrank  from  the  Scotch  Calvin- 
ism with  its  protest  against  the  whole  English 
system  of  government,  whether  in  Church  or 
State;  and  as  a  Queen  she  hated  revolt.  But 
the  danger  forced  her  hand.  Elizabeth  was 
ready  to  act,  and  to  act  even  in  the  defiance  of 
France.  As  yet  she  stood  almost  alone  in  her 
self-reliance.  Spain  believed  her  ruin  to  be 
certain.  Her  challenge  would  bring  war  with 
France,  and  in  a  war  with  France  the  Spanish 
statesmen  held  that  only  their  master's  iuterveu- 
tion  could  save  her.  "For  our  own  sake,"  said 
one  of  Philip's  ministers,  "  we  must  take  as 
much  care  of  England  as  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries." But  that  such  a  care  would  be  needed 
Grenville  never  doubted;  and  Philip's  council- 
ors solemnly  debated  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  European  struggle 
by  landing  the  six  thousand  men  whom  Philip 
was  now  withdrawing  from  the  Netherlands  on 
the  English  shore,  and  coercing  Elizabeth  into 
quietness.  France  meanwhile  despised  her 
chances.  Her  very  Council  was  in  despair. 
The  one  minister  in  whom  she  dared  to  confide 
throughout  these  Scotch  negotiations  was  Cecil, 
the  youngest  and  boldest  of  her  advisers,  and 
even  Cecil  trembled  for  her  success.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  refused  at  first  to  take  command  of 
the  force  destined  as  he  held  for  a  desperate  en- 
terprise. Arundel,  the  leading  peer  among  the 
Catholics,  denounced  the  supporters  of  a  Scot- 
tish war  as  traitors.  But  lies  and  hesitation 
were  no  sooner  put  aside  than  the  Queen's  vigor 
and  tenacity  came  fairly  into  plaj-.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1560,atamoment  whenD'Oysel,  the  French 
commander,  was  on  the  point  of  crushing  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  an  English  fleet  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  the  Forth  and  forced  the 
Regent's  army  to  fall  back  upon  Leith. 

Here  however  it  again  made  an  easy  stand 


against  the  Protestant  attacks,  and  at  the  close 
of  February  the  Queen  was  driven  to  make  a 
formal  treaty  with  the  Lords  by  whieb  she 
promised  to  assist  them  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
s'lrangers.  The  treaty  was  a  bold  defiance  of 
the  power  from  whom  Elizabeth  had  been  glad 
to  buy  peace  only  a  year  before,  even  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Calais.     But  the  Queen  had  little 


Stubborn,  however,  as  was  the  resistance  of 
the  French  envoys,  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
proclaimed  Elizabetli's  success.  The  issue  of 
the  Scotch  war  revealed  suddenly  to  Europe  the 
vigor  of  the  Queen  and  the  strength  of  her 
throne.  What  her  ability  really  was  no  one, 
save  Cecil,  liad  as  yet  suspected.  There  was 
little  indeed  in  her  outward  demeanor  to  give 


fear  of  a  counter-blow  from  France.  The  Ref-  any  indication  of  her  greatness.  To  the  world 
ormation  was  fighting  for  her  on  the  one  side  '  about  her  the  temper  of  Elizabeth  recalled  in 
of  the  sea  as  on  the  other.     From  the  outset  of  |  its  strange  contrasts  the  mixed  blood  within 


her  reign  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France  had  been  threatening  a  strife  between 
the  old  religion  and  the  new.     It  was  to  gird 


her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughler  of 
Henry  and  of  Anne  Boleyn.  From  her  father 
she  inherited    her  frank   and   hearty  address. 


himself  for  such  a  struggle  that  Henry  the  |  her  love  of  popularity  and  of  free  i'ntercourse 
Second  concluded  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cam-  i  with  the  people,  her  dauntless  courao-e  and  her 
bresis;  and  though  Henry's  projects  were  foiled  '  amazing  self-confidence.     Her  harsh    man-like 


by  his  death,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  ruled  his 
successor,  Francis  the  Second,  pressed  on  yet 
more  bitterly  the  work  of  persecution.  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  sworn  to  exterminate 
"those  of  the  religion."  But  the  Huguenots 
were  in  no  mood  to  bear  extermination.  Their 
Protestantism,  like  that  of  the  Scots,  was  the 
Protestantism    of   Calvin.     As   they  grew    in 


voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her  furious 
outbursts  of  anger  came  to  her  with  her  Tudor 
blood.  She  rated  great  nobles  as  if  they  were 
school-boys;  she  met  the  insolence  of  Lord  Essex 
with  a  box  on  the  ear;  she  broke  now  and  then 
into  the  gravest  deliberations  to  swear  at  her 
ministers  like  a  fishwife.  Strangely  in  con- 
trast with  these  violent  outlines  of" her  father's 


numbers,  their  churches  formed  themselves  on  ;  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent  na- 
the  model  of  Geneva,  and  furnished  in  their  1  ture  she  drew  from  Anne  Boleyn.  Splendor 
synods  and  assemblies  a  political  as  well  as  a  !  and  pleasure  were  with  Elizabeth  the  very  air 


religious  organization;  while  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  even  to  kings,  if  kings  showed  them- 
selves enemies  to  God,  found  ready  hearers, 
whether  among  the  turbulent  French  noblesse, 
or  among  the  traders  of  the  towns  who  were 
stirred  to  new  dreams  of  constitutional  freedom. 


she  breathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move  in  per- 
petual progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through 
a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants,  fanciful  and  ex- 
travagant as  a  caliph's  dream.  She  loved  gaiety 
and  laughter  and  wit.  A  happy  retort  or  a 
finished  compliment  never  failed  to  win   her 


Theories  of  liberty  or  of  resistance  to  the  crown  I  favor.  She  hoarded  jewels.  Her  dresses  were 
were  as  abhorrent  to  Elizabeth  as  to  the  Guises,  j  innumerable.  Her  vanity  remained,  even  to 
but  again  necessity  swept  her  into  the  current  '  old  age,  the  vanity  of  a  coquette  in  her  teens, 
of  Calvinism.  She  was  forced  to  seize  on  the  |  No  adulation  was  too  fulsome  for  her,  no  flat- 
religious  disaffection  of  France  as  a  cheek  on    tery  of  her  beauty  too  gross.     She  would  play 


the  dreams  of  aggression  which  Francis  and 
Mary  had  shown  in  assuming  the  style  of  En- 
glish Sovereigns.  The  English  atnbassador, 
Throckmorton,  fed  the  alarms  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  pressed  them  to  take  up  arms.     It  is 


with  her  rings  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the 
delicacy  of  her  hand;  or  dance  a  coranto  that 
an  ambassador,  hidden  dexterously  behind  a 
curtain,  might  report  her  sprightli'ness  to  his 
master.     Her  levity,  her  frivolous  laughter,  her 


probable  that  the  Huguenot  plot  which  broke  unwomanly  jests  gave  color  to  a  thousand  scan- 
out  in  the  March  of  1560  in  an  attempt  to  sur-  j  dais.  Her  character,  in  fact,  like  her  portraits, 
pi-ise  the  French  Court  at  Amboise  was  known  ]  was  utterly  without  shade.  Of  womanly  reserve 
beforehand  by  Cecil;  and,  though  the  con- i  or  self-restraint  she  knew  nothing.  No  instinct 
spiracy  was  ruthlessly  suppressed,  the  Queen  -  of  delicacy  veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which 
drew  fresh  courage  from  a  sense  that  the  Guises  broke  out  in  the  romps  of  her  girlhood  and 
had  henceforth  work  for  their  troops  at  home.  |  showed  itself  almost  pstentaliously  through  her 
At  the  end  of  March  therefore  Lord  Grey  !  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  m"an  was  a  sure 
pushed  over  the  border  with  8,000  men  to  join  I  passport  to  her  liking.     She  patted  handsome 


the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  siege  of 
Leith.  The  Scots  gave  little  aid;  and  an  as- 
sault on  the  town  signally  failed.  Philip  loo 
in  a  sudden  jealousy  of  Elizabeth's  growing 
strength  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise,  and  offered  to  warrant  England 
against  any  attack  from  the  north  if  its  forces 
were  withdrawn.  But  eager  as  Elizabeth  was 
to  preserve  Philip's  alliance,  she  preferred  to  be 
her  own  security.  She  knew  that  the  Spanish 
King  could  not  abandon  her  while  Mary  Stuart 
was  Queen  of  France,  and  that  at  the  moment 
of  his  remonstrances  Philip  was  menacing  the 
Guises  with  war  if  they  carried  out  their  pro- 
ject of  bringing  about  a  Catholic  rising  by  a 
descent  on  the  English  coast.  Nor  were  the 
threats  of  the  French  Court  more  formidable. 


young  squires  on  the  neck  when  they  knelt  to 
kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  "■  sweet  Robin  " 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  Court. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  tlie  statesmen  whom 
she  outwitted  held  Elizabeth  to  be  little  more 
than  a  frivolous  woman,  or  that  Philip  of  Spain 
wondered  how  "a  wanton"  could  hold  in 
check  the  policy  of  the  Escurial.  But  the 
Elizabeth  whom  they  saw  was  far  from  being 
all  of  Elizabeth.  Willfulness  and  triviality 
played  over  the  surface  of  a  nature  hard  as 
steel,  a  temper  purely  intellectu.il,  the  very  type 
of  reason  untouched  by  imagination  or  passion. 
Luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  as  she  seemed, 
the  young  Queen  lived  simply  and  frugally,  ami 
she  worked  h«rd  Her  vanit_y  and  caprice  had 
no  weight  whatever  with  her  in  state  affairs. 


The  bloody  repression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Am-  !  The  coquette  of  the  presence  chamber  became 
boise  had  only  fired  the  temper  of  the  Hugue-jtbe  coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the 
nots;  southern  and  western  France  were  on  the  I  council-board.  Fresh  from  the  flattery  of  her 
verge  of  revolt;  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  courtiers,  she  would  tolerate  no  flattery  in  the 
adopted  the  reformed  faith,  and  put  itself  at    closet;  she  was  herself  plain  and  downright  of 


the  head  of  the  Protestant  movement.  In  the 
face  of  dangers  such  as  these  the  Guises  could 
send  to  Leith  neither  money  nor  men.  Eliza- 
beth therefore  remained  immovable  while  fam- 


speech  with  her  counselors,  and  she  looked  for 
a  corresponding  plainness  of  speech  in  return. 
The  very  choice  of  her  advisers  indeed  showed 
Elizabeth's   ability.     She  had  a  quick  eye  for 


ine  did  its  work  on  the  town.  At  the  crisis  of  i  merit  of  any  sort,  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
the  siege  the  death  of  Mary  of  Guise  threw  j  enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  her  service.  The 
the  direct  rule  over  Scotland  into  the  hands  of  sagacity  which  chose  Cecil  and  Walsingham 
Francis  and  Mary  Stuart ;  and  the  exhaustion  was  just  as  unerring  in  its  choice  of  the  mean- 
of  the  garrison  forced  the  two  sovereigns  to  j  est  of  her  agents.  Her  success  indeed  in  secur- 
purchase  its  liberation  by  two  treaties  which  !  ing  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  end, 
their  envoys  concluded  at  Edinburgh  in  June  |  with  the  single  exception  of  Leicester,  precisely 
1.560.  That  with  the  Scotch  pledged  them  lo  the  right  men  for  the  work  she  set  them  to  do 
withdraw  forever  the  French  from  the  realm,  sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest  char- 
and  left  I  he  government  of  Scotland  to  a  Coun-  acteristic  of  her  intellect.  If  in  loftiness  of  aim 
cil  of  the  Lord«.  The  treaty  with  England  was  the  Queen's  temper  fell  below  many  of  the  tem- 
a  more  difficult  matter.  Francis  and  Mary  had  pers  of  her  time,  in  the  breadth  of  its  range,  in 
forbidden  their  envoys  to  sign  any  engagement  the  universality  of  its  sympathy  it  stood  far 
with  Elizabeth  as  to  the  Scottish  realm,  or  to  above  them  all.  Elizabeth  could  talk  poetry- 
consent  to  an}'  abandonment  of  their  claims  on  I  with  Spenser  and  philosophy  with  Bruno;  she 
the  royal  style  of  England.  It  was  only  after  could  discuss  Euphuism  with  Lilly,  and  enjoy 
long  debate  that  Cecil  wrested  from  them  the  :  the  chivalry  of  Essex;  she  could  turn  from  talk 
ack"uowledgment  that  the  realms  of  England  j  of  the  last  "fashions  to  pore  with  Cecil  over  dis- 
and  Ireland  of  right  appertained  to  Elizabeth,  j  patches  and  treasury  books;  she  could  pass 
and  a  vague  clause  by  which  the  French  sov- i  from  tracking  traitors  with  Walsingham  to 
ereigns  promised  the  "English  Queen  that  they  settle  points  of  doctrine  with  Parker,  or  to  cal- 
would  fulfill  their  pledges  to  the  Scots.  |culate  with  Frobisher  the  chances  of  a  north- 
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west  passage  to  the  Indies.  The  versatility  and 
many-sidedness  of  her  mind  enabled  her  to  un- 
derstand every  phase  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment about  her,  and  to  fix  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
on  its  higher  representatives. 

It  was  only  on  its  intellectual  side  indeed  that 
Elizabeth  touched  the  England  of  her  day.  All 
its  moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her.  It 
■was  a  time  when  men  were  being  lifted  into 
nobleness  by  the  new  moral  energy  which 
seemed  suddenly  to  pulse  through  the  whole 
people,  when  honor  and  enthusiasm  took  colors 
of  poetic  beauty,  and  religion  became  a  chivalry. 
But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  men  about  her 
touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  fair  tints  of  a 
picture  would  have  touched  her.  She  made 
her  market  with  equal  indifference  out  of  the 
heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  bigotry  of 
Philip.  The  noblest  aims  and  lives  were  only 
counters  on  her  board.  She  was  the  one  soul 
in  her  realm  whom  the  news  of  St.  Bartholomew 
stirred  to  no  thirst  for  vengeance;  and  while 
England  was  thrilling  with  the  triumph  over 
the  Armada,  its  Queen  was  coolly  grumbling 
over  the  cost,  and  making  her  protit  out  of  the 
spoiled  provisions  she  had  ordered  lor  the  fleet 
that  saved  her.  No  womanly  sympathy  bound 
her  even  to  those  who  stood  closfst  to  her  life. 
She  loved  Leicester  indeed ;  she  was  grateful 
to  Cecil.  But  for  the  most  part  she  was  deaf 
to  the  voices  either  of  love  or  gratitude.  She 
accepted  such  services  as  were  never  rendered 
to  any  other  English  sovereign  without  a 
thought  of  return.  Walsingham  spent  his  fort- 
une in  saving  her  life  and  her  throne,  and  she 
left  him  to  die  a  beggar.  But,  as  if  by  a  strange 
irony,  it  was  to  this  very  lack  of  womanly  sym- 
pathy that  she  owed  some  of  the  grandest  feat- 
ures of  her  character.  If  she  was  without  love 
she  was  without  hate.  She  cherished  no  petty 
resentments;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  sus- 
picion of  the  men  who  served  her.  She  was 
indifferent  to  abuse.  Her  good  humor  was 
never  ruffled  by  the  charges  of  wantonness  and 
cruelty  with  which  the  Jesuits  filled  every  Court 
in  Europe.  She  was  insensible  to  fear.  Her 
life  became  at  last  a  mark  for  assassin  after  as- 
sassin, but  the  thought  of  peril  was  the  thought 
hardest  to  bring  home  to  her.  Even  when 
Catholic  plots  broke  out  in  her  very  household 
she  would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  the  removal 
of  Catholics  from  her  court. 

If  any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in  the  Queen's 
actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  often  un- 
derlies a  woman's  fluctuations  of  feeling.  It 
was  the  directness  and  steadiness  of  her  aims 
which  gave  her  her  marked  superiority  over 
the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler  group  of 
ministers  ever  gathered  round  a  council-board 
than  those  who  gathered  round  the  council-board 
of  Elizabeth.  But  she  was  the  instrument  of 
none.  She  listened,  she  weighed,  she  used  or 
put  by  the  counsels  of  each  in  turn,  but  her 
policy  as  a  whole  was  her  own.  It  was  a  policy, 
not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims 
were  simple  and  obvious:  to  preserve  her 
throne,  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  to  restore 
civil  and  religious  order.  Something  of  wom- 
anly caution  and  timidity  perhaps  backed  the 
passionless  indifference  with  which  she  set  aside 
the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were 
ever  opening  before  her  eyes.  In  later  days 
she  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of  the  Low 
Countries.  She  rejected  with  a  laugh  the 
offers  of  the  Protestants  to  make  her  "  head  of 
the  religion  "  and  "  mistress  of  the  seas."  But 
her  amazing  success  in  the  end  sprang  mainly 
from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims.  She  had 
a  finer  sense  than  any  of  her  counselors  of  her 
real  resources;  she  knew  instinctively  how  far 
she  could  go  and  what  she  could  do.  Her 
cold,  critical  intellect  was  never  swayed  by 
enthusiasm  oi  by  panic  either  to  exaggerate  or 
to  underestimate  her  risks  or  her  power.  Of 
political  wisdom  indeed  in  its  larger  and  more 
generous  sense  Elizabeth  had  little  or  none;  but 
her  political  tact  was  unerring.  She  seldom 
saw  her  course  at  a  glance,  but  she  played  with 
.a  hundred  courses,  fitfully  and  discursively,  as 
a  musician  runs  his  fingers  over  the  key  board, 
till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  the  right  one.  Her 
nature  was  essentially  practical  and  of  the 
present.  She  distrusted  a  plan  in  fact  just  in 
proportion  to  its  speculative  range  or  its  out- 
look into  the  future.  Her  notion  of  statesman- 
ship lay  in  watching  how  things  turned  out 
around  her,  and  in  seizing  the  moment  for 
making  the  best  of  them. 

Such  a  policy  as  this,  limited,  practical,  ten- 
tative as  it  ulways  was,  had  little  of  grandeur 


and  originality  about  it;  it  was  apt  indeed  to 
degenerate  into  mere  trickerj'  and  finesse.  But 
it  was  a  policy  suited  to  the  England  of  her 
day,  to  its  small  resources  and  the  transitional 
character  of  its  religious  and  political  belief, 
and  it  was  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's 
peculiar  powers.  It  was  a  policy  of  detail,  and 
in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  ingenuity 
found  scope  for  their  exercise.  "  No  War,  my 
Lords,"  the  Queen  u.sed  to  cry  imperiously  at 
the  council-board,  "No  Warl"  but  her  hatred 
of  war  sprang  not  so  much  from  aversion  to 
blood  or  to  expense,  real  as  was  her  aversion  to 
both,  as  from  the  fact  that  peace  left  the  field 
open  to  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  and  intrigues 
in  which  she  excelled.  Her  delight  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  ingenuity  broke  out  in  a 
thousand  puckish  freaks,  freaks  in  which  one 
can  hardly  see  any  purpose  beyond  the  purpose 
of  sheer  mystification.  She  reveled  in  "bye- 
ways  "  and  "  crooked  ways."  She  played  with 
grave  cabinets  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  and 
with  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in  the 
mere  embarrassment  of  her  victims.  When  she 
was  weary  of  mystifying  foreign  statesmen  she 
turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in  mystifying  her  own 
ministers.  Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story  of 
her  reign  she  would  have  prided  herself,  not  on 
the  triumph  of  England  or  the  ruin  of  Spain, 
but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had  hoodwinked 
and  outwitted  every  statesmen  in  Europe  during 
fifty  years.  Nothing  is  more  revolting,  but 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Queen 
than  her  shameless  mendacity.  It  was  an  age 
of  political  lying,  but  in  the  profusion  and 
recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without 
a  peer  in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her 
simply  an  intellectual  means  of  meeting  a  diffi- 
culty; and  the  ease  with  which  she  asserted  or 
denied  whatever  suited  her  purpose  was  only 
equaled  by  the  cynical  indifference  with  which 
she  met  the  exposure  of  her  lies  as  soon  as  their 
purpose  was  answered.  Her  trickery  in  fact 
had  its  political  value.  Ignoble  and  wearisome 
as  the  Queen's  diplomacy  seems  to  us  now, 
tracking  it  as  we  do  through  a  thousand  dis 
patches,  it  succeeded  in  its  main  end,  for  it 
gained  time,  and  every  year  that  was  gained 
doubled  Elizabeth's  strength.  She  made  as 
dexterous  a  use  of  the  foibles  of  her  temper. 
Her  levity  carried  her  gayly  over  moments  of 
detection  and  embarrassment  where  better 
women  would  have  died  of  shame.  She 
screened  her  tentative  and  hesitating  states- 
manship under  the  natural  timidity  and  vacil- 
lation of  her  sex.  She  turned  her  very  luxury 
and  sports  to  good  account.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  grave  danger  in  her  reign  when  the 
country  remained  indifferent  to  its  perils,  as  it 
saw  the  Queen  give  her  days  to  hawking  and 
hunting,  and  her  nights  to  dancing  and  plays. 
Her  vanity  and  affectation,  her  womanly  fickle- 
ness and  caprice,  all  had  their  part  in  the  diplo- 
matic comedies  she  played  with  the  successive 
candidates  for  her  hand.  If  political  neces- 
tities  made  her  life  a  lonely  one,  she  had  at 
any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war  and 
conspiracies  by  love  sonnets  and  romantic  in- 
terviews, or  of  gaining  a  year  of  tranquillity  by 
the  dexterous  spinning  out  of  a  flirtation. 

As  we  track  Elizabeth  through  her  tortuous 
mazes  of  lying  and  intrigue,  the  sense  of  her 
greatness  is  almost  lost  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 
But  wrapped  as  they  were  in  a  cloud  of  mystery, 
the  aims  of  her  policy  were  throughout  temper- 
ate and  simple,  and  they  were  pursued  with  a 
rare  tenacit)'.  The  sudden  acts  of  energy  which 
from  time  to  time  broke  her  habitual  hesitation 
proved  that  it  was  no  hesitation  of  weakness. 
Elizabeth  could  wait  and  finesse;  but  when  the 
howr  was  come  she  could  strike,  and  strike  hard. 
Her  natural  temper  indeed  tended  to  a  rash  self- 
confidence  rather  than  to  self-distrust.  ' '  I  have 
the  heart  of  a  King,"  she  cried  at  a  moment  of 
utter  peril,  and  it  was  with  a  kingly  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  dangers  about  her  that  she 
fronted  them  for  fifty  years.  She  had,  as  strong 
natures  always  have,  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  her  luck.  "Her  Majesty  counts  much  on 
Fortune."  Walsingham  wrote  bitterly;  "I  wish 
she  would  trust  more  in  Almighty  God."  The 
diplomatists  who  censured  at  one  moment  her 
irresolution,  her  delay,  her  changes  of  front, 
censure  at  the  next  her  "obstinacy,"  her  iron 
will,  her  defiance  of  what  seemed  to  them  in- 
evitable ruin.  "  This  woman,"  Philip's  envoy 
wrote  after  a  wasted  remonstrance,  "  this  wom- 
an is  possessed  by  a  hundred  thousand  devils." 
To  her  own  subjects,  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
maneuvers  and  flirtations,  of  her  "  bye-ways  " 
and  "  crooked  ways,"  she  seemed  the  embodi- 


were,  the  men  who  swept  the  Spanish  Main  or 
1  glided  between  the  icebergs  of  Baffin's  Bay 
j  never  doubted  that  the  palm  of  bravery  lay  with 
I  their  Queen. 

!  It  was  this  dauntless  courage  which  backed 
Elizabeth's  good  luck  in  the  Scottish  war.  The 
issue  of  the  war  wholly  changed  her  position  at 
home  and  abroad.  Not  only  had  she  liberated 
herself  from  the  control  of  Philip  and  success- 
fully defied  the  threats  of  the  Guises,  but  at  a 
single  blow  she  had  freed  England  from  what 
had  been  its  sorest  danger  for  two  hundred 
years.  She  had  broken  the  dependence  of  Scot- 
land upon  France.  That  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  Scots  which  the  policy 
of  the  Tudors  had  steadily  aimed  at  was  at  last 
sworn  in  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh.  If  the 
Queen  had  not  bound  to  her  all  Scotland,  she 
had  bound  to  her  the  strongest  and  most  vigor- 
ous party  among  the  nobles  of  the  north.  The 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient to  Elizabeth  in  all  such  matters  as  might 
not  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  their  country's 
rights  or  of  Scottish  liberties.  They  were  bound 
to  her  not  only  by  the  war  but  by  the  events 
that  followed  the  war.  A  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh accepted  the  Calvinistic  confession  of 
Geneva  as  the  religion  of  Scotland,  abolished 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and 
prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  The 
Act  and  the  Treaty  were  alike  presented  for 
confirmation  to  Francis  and  Mary.  They  were 
roughly  put  aside,  for  the  French  King  would 
give  no  sanction  to  a  successful  revolt,  and  Mary 
had  no  mind  to  waive  her  claim  to  the  English 
throne.  But  from  action  the  two  sovereigns 
were  held  back  by  the  troubles  in  France.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Guises  strove  to  restore  po- 
litical and  religious  unity  by  an  assembly  of  the 
French  notables:  the  notables  met  only  to  re- 
ceive a  demand  for  freedom  of  worship  from 
the  Huguenots  of  the  west,  and  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  promise  a  national  council  for  the 
settlement  of  the  religious  disputes  as  well  as 
a  gathering  of  the  States- General.  The  coun- 
selors of  Francis  resolved  to  anticipate  this 
meeting  by  a  sudden  stroke  at  the  heretics;  and 
as  a  preliminary  step  the  chiefs  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  seized  at  the  court  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde  threatened  with  death.  The  success 
of  this  measure  roused  anew  the  wrath  of  tlte 
young  King  at  the  demands  of  the  Scots,  and 
at  the  close  of  1560  Francis  was  again  nursing 
plans  of  vengeance  on  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. But  Elizabeth's  good  fortune  still  proved 
true  to  her.  The  projects  of  the  Guises  were 
suddenly  foiled  by  the  young  King's  death. 
The  powerof  Mary  Stuart  and  her  kindred  came 
to  an  end,  for  the  childhood  of  Charles  the 
Nintli  gave  the  regency  over  France  to  the 
Queen-mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  and  the 
policy  of  Catharine  secured  England  and  Scot- 
land alike  from  danger  of  attack.  Her  temper, 
like  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  purely  political 
temper;  her  aim  was  to  balance  Catholics 
against  Protestants  to  the  profit  of  the  throne. 
She  needed  peace  abroad  to  preserve  this  politi- 
cal and  religious  balance  at  home,  and  though 
she  made  some  fruitless  efforts  to  renew  the 
old  friendship  with  Scotland,  she  had  no  mind 
to  intrigue  like  the  Guises  with  the  English 
Catholics  nor  to  back  Mary  Stuart's  pretensions 
to  the  English  throne. 

With  Scotland  as  an  ally  and  with  France  at 
peace  Elizabeth's  throne  at  last  seemed  secure. 
The  outbreak  of  the  strife  between  the  Old 
Faith  and  the  New  indeed,  if  it  gave  the  Queen 
safety  abroad,  somewhat  weakened  her  at  home. 
The  sense  of  a  religious  change  which  her  cau- 
tion had  done  so  much  to  disguise  broke  slowly 
on  England  as  it  saw  the  Queen  allying  herself 
with  Scotch  Calvinists  and  French  Huguenots; 
and  the  compromise  she  had  hoped  to  establish 
in  matters  of  worship  became  hourly  less  pos- 
sible as  the  more  earnest  Catholics  discerned 
the  Protestant  drift  of  Elizabeth's  policy.  But 
Philip  still  held  them  back  from  any  open  re- 
sistance. There  was  much  indeed  to  move  him 
from  his  .old  support  of  the  Queen.  The  widow- 
hood of  Mary  Stuart  freed  him  from  bis  dread 
of  a  permanent  annexation  of  Scotland  by 
France  as  well  as  of  a  French  annexation-  of 
England,  while  the  need  of  holding  England  as 
a  check  on  French  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Austria  grew  weaker  as  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  between  the  Guises  and  their  opponents 
rendered  French  hostility  less  possible.  Eliza- 
beth's support  of  the  Huguenots  drove  the 
Spanish  King  to  a  burst  of  passion.  A  Prot- 
estant France  not  only  outraged  his  religious 
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bigotry,  but,  as  he  justly  feared,  it  would  give 
an  impulse  to  heresy  througliout  his  possessions 
in  the  Netherhinds  which  would  make  it  hard 
to  keep  his  hold  upon  tlieni.  Philip  noted 
that  the  success  of  the  Scotch  Calvinists  had 
been  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Calvinists  in 
France.  He  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  Hugueuots  would  be  followed 
by  a  rising  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  Low 
Countries.  "Religion"  he  told  Elizabeth  an- 
grily "  was  being  made  a  cloak  for  anarchy 
and  revolution."  But  vexed  as  Philip  wa? 
■with  her  course  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
he  was  still  far  from  withdrawing  his  support 
from  Elizabeth.  Even  now  he  could  not  look 
upon  the  Queen  as  lost  to  Catholicism.  He 
knew  how  her  course  both  at  home  and  abroad 
had  been  forced  on  her  not  by  religious  etthu- 
siasm  but  by  political  necessity,  and  he  still 
"  trusted  that  ere  long  God  would  give  us  either 
a  general  council  or  a  good  Pope  who  would 
correct  abuses  and  then  all  would  go  well. 
That  God  would  allow  so  noble  and  Christian 
a  realm  as  England  to  break  away  from  Chris- 
tendons  and  run  the  risk  of  perdition  he  could 
not  believe." 

What  was  needed,  Philip  thought,  was  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  Papacy.  The  bigotry 
of  Paul  the  Fourth  had  driven  England  from 
the  obedience  of  the  Koraan  see.  The  gentler 
policy  of  Pius  the  Fourth  might  yet  restore  her 
to  it.  Pius  was  as  averse  from  auy  break  with 
Elizabeth  as  Philip  was.  He  censured  bitterly 
the  harshness  of  his  predecessor.  The  loss  of 
Scotland  and  the  threatened  loss  of  France  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  wars  which  Paul  had 
stirred  up  against  Philip  and  which  had  opened 
a  way  for  the  spread  of  Calvinism  in  both  king- 
doms. England,  he  lield,  could  have  been  easily 
preserved  for  Catholicism  but  for  Paul's  rejec- 
tion of  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  Pole.  When 
he  ascended  the  Papal  throne  at  the  end  of  1559 
indeed  the  accession  of  England  to  the  Refor- 
mation seemed  complete.  The  royal  supremacy" 
■was  re-established :  the  Mass  abolished:  the  En- 
glish Liturgy  restored.  A  new  episcopate,drawn 
from  the  Calvinistic  refugees,  was  being  gath- 
ered round  Matthew  Parker.  But  Pius  would 
not  despair.  He  saw  no  reason  why  England 
should  not  again  be  Catholic.  He  knew  that 
the  bulk  of  its  people  clung  to  the  older  religion, 
if  they  clung  also  to  independence  of  the  Papal 


jurisdiction  and  to  the  secularization  of  the  Ab- 
bey-lands. The  Queen,  as  he  believed,  had 
been  ready  for  a  compromise  at  her  accession, 
and  he  was  ready  to  make  terms  with  her  now. 
In  the  spring  of  1560  therefore  he  dispatched 
Parpaglia,  a  follower  of  Pole,  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Elizabeth.  The  moment  which  the 
Pope  had  chosen  was  a  critical  one  for  the 
Queen.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Scotch  war, 
and  her  forces  had  just  been  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  wails  of  Leith.  Such  a  re- 
pulse woke  fears  of  conspiracy  among  the  Cath- 
olic nobles  of  the  northern  border,  and  a  refusal 
to  receive  the  legate  would  have  driven  them  to 
an  open  rising.  On  the  other  hand  the  recep- 
tion of  Parpaglia  would  have  alienated  the  Prot- 
estants, shaken  the  trusts  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  in  the  Queen's  support,  and  driven 
them  to  make  terms  with  Francis  and  Mary.  In 
cither  case  Scotland  fell  again  under  the  rule  of 
France,  and  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  was  placed 
in  greater  peril  than  ever.  So  great  was  the 
Queen's  embarrassment  that  she' availed  herself 
of  Cecil's  absence  in  the  north  to  hold  out  hopes 
of  the  legate's  admission  to  the  realm  and  her 
own  reconciliation  witli  the  Papacy.  But  she 
■was  freed  from  these  difficulties  by  the  resolute 
intervention  of  Philip.  If  he  disapproved  of 
her  policy  in  Scotland  he  had  no  mind  that 
Scotland  should  become  wholly  French  or  Eliz- 
abeth be  really  shaken  on  her  throne.  He 
ordered  the  legate  therefore  to  be  detained  in 
Flanders  till  his  threats  had  obtained  from  the 
Pope  an  order  for  his  recall. 

But  Pius  was  far  from  abandoning  his  hopes. 
After  ten  3'ears'  suspension  he  had  again  sum- 
moned the  Council  of  Trent.  The  cry  for 
Church  reform,  the  threat  of  national  synods 
in  Spain  and  in  France,  forced  this  measure  on 
the  Pope;  and  Pius  availed  himself  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Council  to  make  a  fresh  attempt 
to  turn  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  and  to  win 
back  tlie  Protestant  Cliurches  to  Catholicism. 
He  called  therefore  on  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
German}'  to  send  doctors  -to  the  Council,  and 
in  May  1561,  eight  months  after  Parpaglia's 
failure,  dispatched  a  fresh  nuncio.  Martinengo, 
to   invite    Elizabeth   to   send   ambassadors   to 


sion  to  the  realm.  His  hopes  of  the  Queen's 
return  to  the  faith  were  now  being  fed  by  a 
new  marriage-negotiation;  for  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Arcliduke  of  Austria  in  sheer 
weariness  of  Elizabeth's  treaehery,  she  had  en- 
couraged her  old  play  fellow.  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  to  hope  for  her  hand  and  to  amuse 
Philip  by  pledges  of  bringing  back  "the  re- 
ligion," should  the  help  of  the  Spanish  king 
enable  liim  to  win  it.  Philip  gave  his  help, 
but  Dudley  remained  a  suitor,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  Catholic  revolution  became  fainter  than 
ever.  The  Queen  would  suffer  no  landing  of 
a  legate  in  laer  realm.  The  invitation  of  the 
Council  fared  no  better.  The  Lutheran  states 
of  North  Germany  had  already  refused  to  at- 
tend. The  Council,  they  held,  was  no  longer 
a  council  of  reunion.  In  its  earlier  session  it 
had  formally  condemned  the  very  doctrine  on 
which  Protestantism  was  based;  and  to  join  it 
now  would  simply  be  to  undo  all  that  Luther 
had  done.  Elizabeth  showed  as  little  hesita- 
tion. The  hour  of  her  triumph,  •n'hen  a  Cal- 
vinistic Scotland  and  a  Calvinistic  France  prov- 
ed the  niainsta3's  of  her  policy,  was  no  hour  of 
submission  to  the  Papacy.  In  spite  of  Philip's 
entreaties  she  refused  to  send  envoys  to  what 
was  not  "  a  free  Christian  Council."  The  re- 
fusal was  decisive  in  marking  Elizabeth's  posi- 
tion. The  long  period  of  hesitation,  of  drift, 
was  over.'  All  chance  of  submission  to  the 
Papacy  was  at  an  end.  In  joining  the  Lutheran 
states  in  their  rejection  of  this  Council,  Eng- 
land had  definitely  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ENGLAND  AND  MARY  STUART. 

1561  -1567. 

What  had  hitherto  kept  the  bulk  of  Eliza- 
beth's subjects  from  opposition  to  her  religious 
system  was  a  disbelief  in  its  permanence. 
Englishmen  had  seen  English  religion  changed 
too  often  to  believe  that  it  would  change  no 
more.  When  the  Commissioners  forced  a  Prot- 
estant rilual  on  St.  John's  College  at  Oxford, 
its  founder.  Sir  Thomas  White,  simply  took 
away  its  vestments  and  crucifixes,  and  liid  them 
in  his  house  for  the  better  times  that  every  zeal- 
ous Catholic  trusted  would  have  their  turn. 
They  believed  that  a  Catholic  marriage  ■n'ould 
at  once  bring  such  a  turn  about;  and  if  Eliza- 
beth dismissed  the  offer  of  Philip's  hand  she 
played  long  and  assiduously  with  that  of  a  son 
of  the  Emperor,  an  archduke  of  the  same  Aus- 
trian house.  But  the  alliance  with  the  Scotch 
heretics  proved  a  rougli  blow  to  this  trust:  and 
aft.er  the  repulse  at  Leith  there  were  whispers 
that  the  two  great  Catholic  nobles  of  the  bor- 
der, the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, were  only  waiting  for  the  failure  of 
the  Scotch  enterprise  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
older  faith.  Whatever  their  projects  were, 
they  were  crushed  by  the  Queen's  success. 
With  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  masters 
across  the  border  the  northern  Earls  lay  help- 
less between  the  two  Protestant  realms.  In 
the  mass  of  men  loyalty  was  still  too  strong  for 
any  dream  of  revolt;  but  there  was  a  growing 
uneasiness  lest  they  should  find  themselves  | 
heretics  after  all,  which  the  failure  of  the  Aus- 
trian match  and  the  help  given  to  the  Hugue-  j 
nots  was  fanning  into  active  discontent.  It  1 
was  this  which  gave  such  weight  to  the  Queen's 
rejection  of  the  summons  to  Trent.  Whatever  j 
color  she  might  strive  to  put  upon  it,  the  bulk 
of  her  subjects  accepted  the  refusal  as  a  final  | 
break  with  Catholicism,  as  a  final  close  to  all ! 
hope  of  their  reunion  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

'The  Catliolic  disaffection  which  the  Queen 
was  henceforth  to  regard  as  her  greatest  danger  1 
was  thus  growing  into  life  when  in  August  i 
1561,  but  afew  monthsaffer  the  Queen's  refusal  ; 
to  acknowledge  the  Council,  Mary  Stuart  land-  } 
ed  at  Leith.  Girl  as  she  was,  and  she  was  only  1 
nineteen,  Mary  was  hardly  inferior  in  intellect-  j 
ual  power  to  Elizabeth  herself,  while  in  fire  j 
and  grace  and  brilliancy  of  temper  she  stood 
high  above  her.  She  brought  with  her  the 
voluptuous  refinement  of  the  French  Rena- 
scence; she  ■would  lounge  for  days  in  bed,  and  | 
rise  only  at  night  for  dances  and  music.  But 
her  frame  was  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  fatigue;  j 
she  galloped  ninety  miles  after  her  last  defeat  j 
without  a  pause  save  to  change  horses.  She 
loved  risk  and  adventure  and  the  ring  of  arms; 
as  she  rode  in  a  foray  to  the  north  the  swords 


Trent.     Philip  pressed  for  the  nuncio's  admis-  imen  beside  her  heard  her  wish  she  was  a  man 


"  to  know  what  life  it  was  to  lie  all  night  in  the 
fields,  or  to  walk  on  the  cawsey  'with  a  jack 
and  knapschalle,  a  Glasgow  Ijuckler  and  a 
broadsword."  But  in  the  closet  she  was  as  cool 
and  astute  a  politician  as  Elizabeth  herself; 
with  plans"  as  subtle,  and  of  a  far  wider  and 
bolder  range  than  the  Queen's.  "  Whatever 
policy  is  in  all  the  chief  and  best  practiced 
heads  of  France,"  wrote  an  English  envoy, 
"  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit  is  in  all 
the  subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in 
this  woman's  memory,  or  she  can  fetch  it  out 
with  a  wet  finger."  Her  beauty,  her  exquisite 
grace  of  manner,  her  generosity  of  temper  and 
warmth  of  affection,  her  frankness  of  speech, 
her  sensibility,  her  gayety,  her  womanly  tears, 
her  manlike  courage,  the  play  and  freedom  of 
her  nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that  broke 
from  her  at  every  intense  moment  of  her  life, 
flung  a  spell  over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only 
deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  to 
KnoUys,  the  sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,  she 
seemed  in  her  later  captivity  to  be  "a  notable 
woman."  "She  seemeth  to  regard  no  cere- 
monious honor  besides  the  acknowledgment  of 
her  estate  royal.  She  showeth  a  disposition  to 
speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  to  be 
very  familiar.  She  showeth  a  great  desire  to 
be  avenged  on  her  enemies.  She  showeth  a 
readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope 
of  victory.  She  desired  much  to  hear  of  hardi- 
ness and  valiancy,  commending  by  name  all  ap- 
proved hardy  men  of  her  country  though  they 
be  her  enemies,  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice 
even  in  her  friends." 

Of  the  stern  bigotry,  the  intensily  of  passion, 
which  lay  beneath  the  winning  surface  of 
Mary's  womanhood,  men  as  yet  knew  nothing. 
But  tliey  at  once  recognized  her  political  abil- 
ity. Till  now  she  had  proved  in  her  own  de- 
spite a  powerful  friend  to  the  Reformatijn.  It 
was  her  claim  of  the  English  crown  wbich  had 
sealed  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  had  thrown  her 
on  Ihe  support  of  the  Protestants,  and  had  se- 
cured to  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  her  religious 
cbanges  the  protection  of  Philip  of  Spain.  It 
was  the  dread  of  Mary's  ambition  which  had 
forced  Elizabeth  to  back  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, and  the  dread  of  her  husband's  am- 
bition which  had  driven  Scotland  to  throw 
aside  its  jealousy  of  England  and  ally  it- 
self with  the  Queen.  But  with  the  death 
of  Francis  JIary's  position  had  wholly  changed. 
She  had  no  longer  the  means  of  carrying 
out  her  husband's  threats  of  crushing  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  by  force  of  arms. 
The  forces  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of 
Catharine  of  Medicis;  and  Catharine  was  part- 
ed from  her  both  by  her  dread  of  the  Guises 
and  by  a  personal  hate.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
lords  became  every  day  more  threatening.  They 
were  pressing  Elizabeth  to  marry  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  a  chief  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  and 
near  heir  to  the  throne,  a  marriage  -ivhich 
pointed  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Mary  from 
her  realm.  Even  when  this  project  failed,  they 
rejected  with  stern  defiance  the  young  Queen's 
proposal  of  restoring  the  old  religion  as  a  con- 
dition of  her  return.  If  they  invited  her  to 
Scotland,  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament 
which  had  set  up  Calvinism  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  Bitter  as  such  terms  must  have  been 
Mary  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  them.  To 
accept  the  offer  of  the  Catholic  lords  of  North- 
ern Scotland  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly  at  their 
head,  who  proposed  to  -n-elcome  her  in  arms  as 
a  champion  of  Catholicism,  was  to  risk  a  des- 
perate civil  war,  a  war  which  ■would  in  anj'  case 
defeat  a  project  far  dearer  to  her  than  her  plans 
for  winning  Scotland,  the  project  she  was  nurs- 
ing of  winning  the  English  realm.  In  the  first 
months  of  her  widowhood  therefore  her  whole 
attitude  was  reversed.  She  received  the  leader 
of  the  Protestant  Lords,  her  half  brother.  Lord 
James  Stuart,  at  her  court.  She  showed  her 
favor  to  him  by  creating  him  Earl  of  JIurray. 
She  adopted  his  policy  of  accepting  the  relig- 
ious changes  in  Scotland  and  of  bringing 
Elizabeth  by  friendly  pressure  to  acknowledge 
her  right,  not  of  reigning  in  her  stead,  but  o£ 
following  her  on  the  throne.  But  while  thus 
in  form  adopting  Murray's  policy,  Mary  at 
heart  was  resolute  to  carr^'  out  her  own  policy 
too.  If  she  must  win  the  Scots  by  submitting 
to  a  Protestant  system  in  Scotland,  she  would 
rally  round  her  the  English  Catholics  by  re- 
maining a  Catholic  herself.  If  she  ceased  to 
call  herself  Queen  of  England  and  only  pressed 
for  her  acknowledgment  as  rightful  successor  to 
Elizabeth,  she  would  not  formally  abandon  her 
claim  to  reign  as  rightful  Queen  in  Elizabeth's 
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stead.  Above  all  she  would  give  bar  compliance 
ivitli  Murray's  counsels  no  legal  air.  No  pres- 
sure eitber  from  her  brother  or  from  Elizabeth 
could  bring  the  young  Queen  to  give  her  royal 
confirmation  to  the  Parliamentary  Acts  which 
established  the  new  religion  in  Scotland,  or  her 
signature  to  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgli.  In  spite 
of  her  habitual  caution  the  bold  words  wliich 
broke  from  Mary  Stuart  on  Elizabeth's  refusal 
of  a  safe  conduct  betrayed  her  hopes.  "  I  came 
to  France  in  spite  of  her  brother's  opposition," 
she  said,  "and  I  will  return  in  spite  of  her  own. 
She  has  combined  with  rebel  subjects  of  mine; 
but  there  are  rebel  subjects  in  England  too  who 
would  gladly  listen  to  a  call  from  me.  I  am  a 
queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not  altogether  friend- 
less.    And  perhaps  I  have  as  great  a  soul  too!" 

She  saw  indeed  the  new  strength  which  was 
given  her  by  her  husband's  dfeath.  Her  cause 
was  no  longer  hampered,  either  in  Scotland 
or  in  England,  by  a  national  jealousy  of  French 
interference.  It  was  with  a  re.iolve  to  break 
the  league  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch 
Protestants,  to  unite  her  own  realm  around  her, 
and  thus  to  give  a  firm  base  for  her  intrigues 
among  the  English  Catholics,  that  Mary  Stuart 
landed  at  Leith.  The  effect  of  her  presence  was 
marvelous.  Her  personal  fascination  revived 
the  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all  Scotland  to 
her  feet.  Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of 
the  Calvinistic  preachers,  alone  withstood  her 
spell.  The  rough  Scotch  nobles  owned  that 
there  was  in  Mary  "  some  enchantment  whereby 
men  are  bewitched."  It  was  clear  indeed  from 
the  first  that,  loyal  as  Scotland  might  be,  its 
loyalty  would  be  of  little  service  to  the  Queen 
if  slie  attacked  the  new  religion.  At  her  entry 
into  Edinburgh  the  children  of  the  pageant  pre- 
sented her  with  a  Bible  and  "  made  some  speech 
concerning  the  putting  away  of  the  Mass,  and 
thereafter  sung  a  psalm."  It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  Murray  won  for  her  tlie  right  of  cel- 
ebrating Mass  at  her  court.  But  for  the  relig- 
ious difficulty  Mary  was  prepared.  While 
steadily  abstaining  from  any  legiJl  confirmation 
of  the  new  faith,  and  claiming  for  her  French 
followers  freedom  of  Catholic  worship,  slie  de- 
nounced any  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  form 
of  religion  she  found  existing  in  the  realm. 
Such  a  loleratiim  was  little  likely  to  satisfy  the 
more  fanatical  among  the  ministers;  but  even 
Knox  was  content  with  her  promise  "  to  hear 
the  nreaching,"  and  brought  his  brethren  to  a 
conclusion,  as  "she  miglit  be  won,"  "  to  suffer 
her  for  a  time."  If  the  preachers  indeed  main- 
tained that  the  Queen's  liberty  of  worship 
"should  be  their  thraldom,"  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion was  content  with  Mary's  acceptance  of  the 
religious  slate  of  the  realm.  Nor  was  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  secular  leaders  of  the  reforming 
party.  The  Protestant  Lords  preferred  their 
imperfect  work  to  tlie  more  complete  reforma- 
tion Vfhich  Knox  and  liis  fellows  called  for. 
They  had  no  mind  to  adopt  the  whole  Calvin- 
istic system.  They  had  adopted  the  Genevan 
Confession  of  Failh;  but  they  rejected  a  book 
of  discipline  which  would  have  organized  the 
Church  on  the  Huguenot  model.  All  demands 
for  restitution  of  the  church  property  wRich 
they  were  pillaging  tliey  set  aside  as  a  "  fond 
imagination."  Tiie  new  ministers  remained 
poor  and  independent,  while  noble  after  noble 
was  hanging  an  abbot  to  seize  liis  estates  in  for 
feiture.  or  roasting  a  commendator  to  wring 
from  him  a  grant  of  abbey-lauds  in  fee. 

The  attitude  of  the  Lords  favored  the  Queen's 
designs.  She  was  in  effect  bartering  her  tolera- 
tion of  their  religion  in  exchange  for  her  re- 
ception in  Scotland  and  for  ilieir  support  of 
her  claim  to  be  named  Elizabeth's  successor. 
With  Mary's  landing  at  Leith  the  position  of 
the  Englisii  Queen  had  suddenly  changed.  Iler 
work  seemed  utterly  undone.  The  national 
unity  for  which  she  was  struggling  was  broken. 
The  presence  of  Mary  woke  the  party  of  the  old 
faith  to  fresh  hopes  and  a  fresh  activity,  while 
it  roused  a  fresh  fear  and  fanaticism  in  the 
party  of  the  new.  Scotland,  where  Elizabeth's 
influence  had  seemed  supreme,  was  struck  from 
her  hands.  Not  only  was  it  no  longer  a  sup 
port;  it  was  again  a  danger.  Loyalty,  na- 
tional pride,  a  just  and  statesmanlike  longing 
for  union  with  England,  united  her  north- 
ern subjects  round  the  Scottish  Queen  in 
her  claim  to  be  recognized  as  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor. Even  Murray  counted  on  Elizabeth's 
consent  to  this  claim  to  bring  Mary  into  full 
h;irmony  with  his  policy,  and  to  preserve  tlie 
alliance  between  England  and  Scotland.  But 
the  question  of  the  succession,  like  the  question  1 
of  her  marriage,  was  with  Elizabeth  a  question  ! 


of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with  a  Cath- 
olic cr  a  Protestant  suitor  would  have  been 
equally  the  end  of  her  system  of  balance  and 
national  union,  a  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the 
party  which  sliff  disappointed  and  for  the 
triumphant  dictation  of  the  party  which  she 
satisfied.  "If  a  Catholic  prince  come  here," 
wrote  a  Spanish  ambas-sador  while  pressing  her 
marriage  with  an  Austrian  archduke,  "  the  first 
Mass  he  altends  will  be  the  signal  for  a  revolt." 
It  was  so  with  the  question  of  the  succession. 
To  name  a  Protestant  successor  from  the  House 
of  Suffolk  would  have  driven  every  Catholic  to 
insurrection.  To  name  Mary  was  to  stir  Prot- 
estantism to  a  rising  of  despair,  and  to  leave 
Elizabeth  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanatical  as- 
sassin who  wished  to  clear  the  way  for  a  Cath- 
olic ruler.  Yet  to  leave  both  unrecognized  was 
to  secure  the  hostility  of  both,  as  well  as  the 
discontent  of  the  people  at  large,  who  looked 
on  the  settlement  of  the  succession  as  the 
primary  need  of  their  national  life.  From  the 
moment  of  Mary's  landing  therefore  Elizabeth 
found  herself  thrown  again  on  an  attitude  of 
self-defense.  Every  course  of  direct  action  was 
closed  to  her.  She  could  satisfy  neither  Prot- 
estant nor  Catholic,  neither  Scotland  nor  Eng- 
land. Her  work  could  only  be  a  work  of 
patience;  the  one  possible  policy  was  to  wait, 
to  meet  dangers  as  they  rose,  to  watch  for  pos- 
sible errors  in  her  rival's  course,  above  all  by 
diplomacy,  by  finesse,  by  equivocation,  by  de- 
lay, to  gain  time  till  the  dark  sky  cleared. 

Nothmg  better  proves  Elizabeth's  political 
ability  than  the  patience,  the  tenacity,  with 
which  for  the  six  years  that  followed  she 
played  this  waiting  game.  She  played  it  utterly 
alone.  Even  Cecil  at  moments  of  peril  called 
for  a  policy  of  action.  But  his  counsels  never 
moved  the  Queen.  Her  restless  ingenuity  vi- 
brated ceaselessly,  like  the  needle  of  a  compass, 
from  one  point  to  another,  now  stirring  hopes 
in  Catholic,  now  in  Protestant,  now  quivering 
toward  Mary's  friendship,  then  as  suddenly 
trembling  off  to  incur  her  hate.  But  tremble 
and  vibrate  as  it  might,  Elizabeth's  purpose  re- 
turned ever  to  the  same  unchanging  point.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mary  made  a  show  of  friend- 
ship, and  negotiated  for  a  meeting  at  York, 
where  the  question  of  the  succession  might  be 
settled.  It  was  in  vain  that  to  prove  her  lack 
of  Catholic  fanaticism  she  even  backed  Mur- 
ray in  crushing  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  fore- 
most of  her  Catholic  nobles,  or  that  she  hold 
out  hopes  to  the  English  envoy  of  her  con- 
formity to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  to  meet  the  Queen's 
dread  of  her  marriage  with  a  Catholic  prince 
when  her  succession  was  once  acknowledged,  a 
marriage  which  would  in  such  a  case  have 
shaken  Elizabeih  on  her  throne,  Mary  listened 
even  to  a  proposal  for  a  match  with  Lord  Lei- 
cester, and  that  Murray  supported  such  a  step, 
if  Elizabeth  would  recognize  Mary  as  her  heir. 
Elizabeth  promised  that  she  would  do  nothing 
to  impair  Mary's  rights;  but  she  would  do 
nothing  to  own  them.  "  I  am  not  so  foolish," 
she  replied  with  bitter  irony,  to  Mary's  en- 
treaties, "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  hang  a  wind- 
ing-sheet before  my  eyes."  That  such  a  refusal 
was  wise  time  was  to  show.  But  even  then  it 
is  probable  that  Mary's  intrigues  were  not 
wholly  hidden  from  the  English  Queen.  Eliza- 
beth's lying  paled  indeed  before  the  cool  duplic- 
ity,of  this  ffirl  of  nineten.  While  she  was  be- 
friending Protestantisnr  in  her  realm,  and  hold- 
ing out  hopes  of  her  mounting  the  English 
throne  as  a  Protestant  Queen,  Mary  Stuart  was 
pledging  herself  to  the  Pope  to  restore  Catholi- 
cism on  either  side  tlie  border,  and  pressing 
Philip  to  aid  her  in  this  holy  work  by  giving 
her  the  hand  of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  It  was 
with  this  design  that  she  was  fooling  the  Scotch 
Lords  and  deceiving  Murray;  it  was  with  this 
end  that  she  strove  in  vain  to  fool  Elizabeth  and 
Knox. 

But  pierce  through  the  web  of  lying  as  she 
might,  the  pressure  on  the  English  Queen  be- 
came greater  every  day.  What  had  given 
Elizabeth  security  was  the  adhesion  of  the 
Scotch  Protestants  and  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  But  the  firm 
government  of  Murray  and  her  own  steady  ab- 
stinence from  any  meddling  with  the  national 
religion  was  giving  Mary  a  hold  upon  Scotland 
which  drew  Protestant  after  Protestant  to  her 
side;  while  the  tide  of  French  Calvinism  was 
suddenly  rolled  back  by  the  rise  of  a  Catholic 
party  under  the  leadership  of  the  Guises.  Un- 
der Catharine  of  Medicis  France  had  seemed  to 
be  slowly  drifting  to  the  side  of  Protestantism. 


While  the  Queen-mother  strove  to  preserve  a 
religious  truce  the  attitude  of  the  Huguenots 
was  that  of  men  sure  of  success.  Their  head, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  boasted  that  before  the 
year  was  out  he  would  have  the  Gospel 
preached  throughout  the  realm,  and  his  confi- 
dence seemed  justified  by  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  new  opinions.  They  were  popular  anr.ong 
the  merchant  class.  The  noblesse  was  fast  be- 
coming Huguenot.  At  the  court  itself  the 
nobles  feasted  ostentatiously  on  the  fast  days 
of  the  Church  and  flocked  to  the  Protestant 
preachings.  The  clergy  themselves  seemed 
shaken.  Bishops  openly  abjured  the  older 
faith.  Coligni's  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Cha- 
tillon,  celebrated  the  communion  instead  of 
mass  in  his  own  episcopal  church  at  Beauvais, 
and  married  a  wife.  So  irresistible  was  the 
movement  that  Catharine  saw  no  way  of  pre- 
serving France  to  Catholicism  but  by  the  largest 
concessions;  and  in  the  summer  of  1561  she 
called  on  the  Pope  to  allow  the  removal  of  im- 
ages, the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in 
both  kinds,  and  the  abolition  of  private  masses. 
Her  demands  were  outstripped  by  those  of  an 
assembly  of  deputies  from  the  states  which  met 
at  Pontoise.  These  called  for  the  confiscation 
of  Church  property,  for  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  and  above  all  for  a  national 
Council  in  which  every  question  should  be  de- 
cided by  "  the  Word  of  God."  France  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  Protestant;  and  at  a 
moment  when  Protestantism  had  won  England 
and  Scotland,  and  appeared  to  be  fast  winning 
southern  as  well  as  northern  Germany,  the  ac- 
cession of  France  would  havfr  determined  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation.  The  importance 
of  its  attitude  was  seen  in  its  effect  on  the 
Papacy.  It  was  the  call  of  France  for  a  na- 
tional Council  that  drove  Rome  once  more  to 
summon  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  seen  too 
in  the  policy  of  Mary  Stuart.  With  France 
tending  to  Calvinism  it  was  no  time  for  med- 
dling with  the  Calvinism  of  Scotland;  and 
Mary  rivaled  Catharine  herself  iu  her  pledges 
of  toleration.  It  was  seen  above  all  in  the 
anxiety  of  Philip  of  Spain.  To  preserve  the 
Netherlands  was  still  the  main  aim  of  Philip's 
policy,  and  with  France  as  well  as  England 
Protestant,  a  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against 
the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  became  inevita- 
ble. By  appeals  therefore  to  religious  passion, 
by  direct  pledges  of  aid,  the  Spanish  King; 
strove  to  rally  the  party  of  the  Guises  against 
the  system  of  Catharine. 

But  Philip's  intrigues  were  hardly  needed  to 
rouse  the  French  Catholics  to  arms.  If  the 
Guises  had  withdrawn  from  court  it  was  only 
to  organize  resistance  to  the  Huguenots.  They 
were  aided  by  the  violence  of  their  opponents. 
The  Huguenot  lords  believed  themselves  irre- 
sistible; they  boasted  that  the  churches  num- 
bered more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men 
fit  to  bear  arms.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation 
was  hardly  touched  by  the  new  Gospel;  and 
the  Guises  stirred  busily  the  fanaticism  of  the 
poor.  The  failure  of  a  conference  between  the 
advocates  of  either  faith  was  the  signal  for  a 
civil  war  in  the  south.  Catharine  strove  in  vain 
to  allay  the  strife  at  tl.  opening  of  1562  by  aa 
edict  of  pacificiUion;  Guise  struck  his  counter- 
blow by  massacring  a  Protestant  congregation 
at  Vassy,  by  entering  Paris  with  two  thousand 
men,  and  by  seizing  the  Regent  and  the  King. 
Conde  and  Coligni  at  once  took  up  arms;  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Huguenots  broke  out  in  a 
terrible  work  of  destruction  which  rivaled  that 
of  the  Scots.  All  Western  France,  half  South- 
ern France,  the  provinces  along  the  Loire  and 
the  Rhone,  rose  for  the  Gospel.  Only  Paris  and 
the  north  of  France  held  firmly  to  Catholicism. 
But  the  plans  of  the  Guises  had  been  ably  laid. 
The  Huguenots  found  themselves  girt  in  by  a 
ring  of  foes.  Phili])  sent  a  body  of  Spaniards 
into  Gascony,  Italians  and  Piedmontese  in  the 
pay  of  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  marched 
upon  the  Rhon3.  Seven  thousand  German 
mercenaries  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Guises. 
Panic  ran  through  the  Huffuenot  forces;  they 
broke  up  as  rapidly  as  they  had  gathered;  and 
resistance  was  socn  only  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes. 

Conde  appealed  for  aid  to  the  German  princes 
and  to  England:  and  grudge  as  she  might  the 
danger  and  cost  of  such  a  struggle,  Elizabeth 
saw  tliat  her  aid  must  be  given.  She  knew  that 
the  battle  with  her  opponent  had  to  be  fought 
abroad  rather  than  at  home.  The  Guises  were 
Mary's  uncles;  and  their  triumph  meant  trouble 
in  Scotland  and  worse  trouble  in  England.  In 
September  therefore  she  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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the  Huguenots  at  Hampton  Court,  and  promised 
to  supply  them  with  six  lliousaud  men  and  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  bargain  she 
drove  was  a  hard  one.  She  knew  that  the 
French  had  no  purpose  of  fulfilling  their  pledge 
to  restore  Calais,  and  she  exacted  the  surrender 
of  Havre  into  her  hands  as  a  security  for  its  res- 
toration. Her  aid  came  almost  too  late.  The 
Guises  saw  the  need  of  securing  Normandy  if 
English  intervention  was  to  be  hindered,  and  a 
vigorous  attack  brought  about  the  submission 
of  the  province.  But  the  Huguenots  were  now 
reinforced  by  troops  from  the  German  princes; 
and  at  the  close  of  1562  the  two'  armies  met  on 
the  field  of  Dreux.  The  strife  had  already 
widened  into  a  general  war  of  religion.  It  was 
the  fi.sht,  not  of  French  factions,  but  of  Prot- 
estantism and  Catholicism,  that  was  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  fields  of  France.  The  two  warring 
elementsof  Protestantism  were  represented  in  the 
Huguenot  camp  where  German  Lutherans  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  French  C'alvinists.  On 
the  other  hand  the  French  Catholics  were 
backed  by  soldiers  from  the  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  from  the  Catholic  slates  of  Ger- 
many, from  Catholic  Italy,  and  from  Catholic 
Spain.  The  encounter  was  a  desperate  one,  but 
it  ended  in  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  Guises. 
While  the  German  troops  of  Coligni  clung  to 
the  Norman  coast  in  the  hope  of  subsidies  from 
Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  able  to  march 
at  the  opening  of  1563  on  the  Loire,  and  form 
the  siege  of  Orleans. 

In  Scotland  Mary  Stuart  was  watching  her 
uncle's  progress  with  ever-growing  hope.  The 
policy  of  Murray  had  failed  in  the  end  to  which 
she  mainly  looked.  Her  acceptance  of  the  new 
leligion,  her  submission  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  had  secured  her  a  welcome  ia 
Scotland  and  gathered  the  Scotch  people  round 
her  standard.  But  it  had  done  nothing  for  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  Two  years 
had  gone  b}-,  and  any  recoguition  of  her  right 
of  succession  to  the  English  crown  seemed  as 
far  off  as  ever.  But  Murray's  policy  was  fur 
from  being  Mary's  only  resource.  She  bad 
never  surrendered  herself  in  more  than  outer 
show  to  her  brother's  schemes.  In  heart  she 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  bigoted  Catholic,  reso- 
lute for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  as  soon 
as  her  toleration  of  it  had  given  her  strength 
enough  for  the  work.  It  was  this  that  made 
the  strife  between  the  two  Queens  of  such  terri- 
ble moment  for  English  freedom.  Elizabeth 
was  fighting  for  more  than  personal  ends.  She 
was  fighting  for  more  than  her  own  occupation 
of  the  English  throne.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously she  was  struggling  to  avert  from  Eng- 
land the  rule  of  a  Queen  who  would  have  un- 
done the  whole  religious  work  of  the  past  half- 
century,  who  would  have  swept  England  back 
into  the  tide  of  Catholicism,  and  who  in  doing 
this  would  have  blighted  and  crippled  its  na- 
tional energies  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
mightiest  development.  It  was  the  presence 
of  such  a  danger  that  sharpened  the  eyes  of 
Protestants  on  both  sides  the  border.  However 
she  might  tolerate  the  reformed  religion  or  hold 
out  hopes  of  her  compliance  with  a  reformed 
■worship,  no  earnest  Protestant  either  in  Eng 
land  or  in  Scotland  could  bring  himself  to  see 
other  than  an  enemy  in  the  Scottish  Queen. 
'Within  a  few  months  of  her  arrival  the  cool  eye 
of  Knox  bad  pierced  through  the  veil  of  Mary's 
dissimulation.  "The Queen,"  he  wrote  to  Cecil, 
"  neither  is  nor  shall  be  of  our  opinion."  Her 
steady  refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh 
or  to  confirm  the  statutes  on  which  the  Protest- 
antism of  Scotland  rested  was  of  far  greater 
significance  than  her  support  of  Murray  or  her 
honeyed  messages  to  Elizabeth.  While  the 
young  Queen  looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of 
the  Catholic  house  of  Huntly,  at  the  persecu- 
tion of  Catholic  recusants,  at  so  strict  an  en- 
forcement of  the  new  worship  that  "  none 
within  the  realm  durst  more  avow  the  hearing 
or  saying  of  Mass  than  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale 
durst  avow  their  stealth  in  presence  of  an  up- 
right judge,"  she  was  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Guises  and  the  Pope.  Her  eye  was  fixed 
upon  France.  While  Catharine  of  Medicis  was 
all  powerful,  while  her  edict  secured  toleration 
for  the  Huguenots  on  one  side  of  the  sea,  Mary 
knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  tolera- 
tion on  the  other.  But  with  the  first  movement 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  fiercer  hopes  revived. 
Knox  was  "  assured  that  the  Que«n  danced  till 
after  midnight  because  that  she  had  received 
letters  that  persecution  was  begun  in  France, 
and  that  her  uncles  were  beginning  to  slir  their 
tail,  and  to  trouble  the  whole  realm  of  France." 


Whether  she  gave  such  open  proof  of  her  joj' 
or  no,  JIary  woke  to  a  new  energy  at  the  news 
of  Guise's  success.  She  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  to 
express  her  regret  that  the  heresy  of  her  realm 
prevented  her  sending  envoys  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  She  assured  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
that  she  would  restore  Catholicism  in  her  do- 
minions, even  at  the  peril  of  her  life.  She 
pressed  on  Philip  of  Spain  a  proposal  for  her 
marriage  with  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  as  a  match 
which  would  make  her  strong  enough  to  restore 
Scotland  to  the  Church. 

The  echo  of  the  French  conflict  was  felt  in 
England  as  in  the  north.  The  English  Protest- 
ants saw  in  it  the  approach  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death  at  home.  The  English  Queen 
saw  in  it  a  danger  to  her  throne.  So  great  was 
Elizabeth's  terror  at  the  victory  of  Dreux  that 
she  resolved  to  open  her  purse-strings  and  to 
hire  fresh  troops  for  the  Huguenots  iu  Germany. 
But  her  dangers  grew  at  home  as  abroad.  The 
victory  of  Guise  dealt  the  first  heavy  blow  at 
her  system  of  religious  conformity.  Rome  had 
abandoned  its  dreams  of  conciliation  on  her  re- 
fusal to  own  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  though 
Phiiip's  entreaties  brought  Pius  to  suspend  the 
issue  of  a  Bull  of  Deposition,  the  Papacy  opened 
the  struggle  by  issuing  in  August  1563  a  brief 
which  pronounced  joining  in  the  Common 
1  Pniy  t  r  schismatic  and  forbade  the  attendance  of 
j  Catholics  at  church.  On  no  point  was  Eliza- 
I  beth  so  sensitive,  for  on  no  point  had  her  policy 
seemed  so  successful.  Till  now,  whatever 
j  might  be  their  fidelity  to  the  older  faith,  few 
I  Englishmen  had  carried  their  opposition  to  the 
Queen's  changes  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  re- 
j  ligious  communion  with  those  who  submitted 
[to  them.  But  with  the  issue  of  the  brief  this 
unbroken  conformity  came  to  an  end.  A 
I  few  of  the  hotter  Catholics  withdrew  from 
church.  Heavy  fines  were  laid  on  them  as 
i  recusants;  fines  which,  as  their  numbers  in- 
1  creased,  became  a  valuable  source  of  supply  for 
the  royal  exchequer.  But  no  fines  could  com- 
pensate for  the  moral  blow  which  their  with- 
drawal dealt.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  strug- 
gle which  Elizabeth  had  averted  through  three 
memorable  years.  Protestant  fanaticism  met 
Catholic  fanaticism,  and  as  news  of  the  massa- 
cre at  "Vassy  spread  through  England  the  Protest- 
ant preachers  called  for  the  death  of  "  Papists." 
The  tidings  of  Dreux  spread  panic  through  the 
realm.  The  Parliament  which  met  again  in 
I  January  1563  showed  its  terror  by  measures  of 
a  new  severity.  There  had  been  enough  of 
words,  cried  one  of  the  Queen's  ministers.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  ' '  it  was  time  to  draw  the 
sword." 

The  sword  was  drawn  in  tlie  first  of  a  series 
of  penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon  English 
Catholics  for  two  hundred  years.  By  this  stat- 
ute an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  of 
abjuration  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  exacted  from  all  holders  of  office,  lay 
or  spiritual,  within  the  ref>|m,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  peers.  Its  effect  wSs  to  place  the  whole 
power  of  the  realm  in  the  hands  either  of  Prot- 
estants or  of  Catholics  who  accepted  Elizabeth's 
legitimacy  and  her  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Papacy.  The  oath  of  suprem- 
acy was  already  exacted  from  every  clergyman 
and  every  member  of  the  universities.  But  the 
obligation  of  taking  it  was  now  widely  extend- 
ed. Every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
every  officer  in  the  army  or  the  fleet,  every 
school  master  and  private  tutor,  every  justice  of 
the  peace,  every  municipal  magistrate,  to  whom 
the  oath  was  tendered,  was  pledged  from  this 
moment  to  resist  the  blows  which  Rome  was 
threatening  to  deal.  Extreme  caution  indeed 
was  used  in  applying  this  test  to  the  laity,  but 
pressure  was  more  roughly  put  on  the  clergy. 
A  great  part  of  the  parish  priests,  though  they 
had  submitted  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book, 
had  absented  themselves  when  called  on  to  take 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  were  known  to  be  Catholics  in  heart.  As 
yet  Elizabeth  had  cautiously  refused  to  allow 
any  strict  inquiry  into  their  opinions.  But  a 
commission  was  now  opened  by  her  order  at 
Lambeth,  to  inforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
public  worship;  while  thirty-nineof  the  Articles 
of  Faith  drawn  up  under  Edward  the  Sixth, 
which  had  till  now  been  left  in  suspense  by  her 
Government,  were  adopted  in  Convention  as  a 
standard  of  faith,  and  acceptance  of  them  de- 
manded from  all  the  clergy. 

With  the  Test  Act  and  the  establishment  of 
the  High  Commission  the  system  which  the 
Queen  had  till  now  pursued  in  great  measure 


ceased.  Elizabeth  had  "  drawn  the  sword."  It 
is  possible  she  might  still  have  clung  to  her 
older  policy  had  she  foreseen  how  suddenly  the 
danger  which  appalled  her  was  to  pass  away. 
At  this  crisis,  as  ever,  she  was  able  to  "  count 
on  Fortune."  The  Test  Act  was  hardly  passed 
when  in  February  1568  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
assassinated  by  a  Protestant  zealot,  and  with  his 
murder  the  whole  face  of  aflfairs  was  changed. 
The  Catholic  army  was  paralyzed  by  its  leader's 
loss,  while  Coligni,  who  was  now  strengthened 
with  money  and  forces  from  England,  became 
master  of  Normandy.  The  war  however  came 
quietly  to  an  end;  for  Catharine  of  Medicis  re- 
gained her  power  on  the  Duke's  death,  and  her 
aim  was  still.an  aim  of  peace.  A  treaty  with 
the  Huguenots  was  concluded  in  March,  and 
a  new  edict  of  Amboise  restored  the  truce  of 
religion.  Elizabeth's  luck  indeed  was  checkered 
bj'  a  merited  humiliation.  Now  that  peace  was 
restored  Huguenot  and  Catholic  united  to  de- 
maud  the  surrender  of  Tours;  and  an  outbreak 
of  plague  among  its  garrison  compelled  the 
town  to  capitulate.  The  new  strife  in  which 
England  thus  found  itself  involved  with  the 
whole  realm  of  France  moved  fresh  hopes  in 
Mary  Stuart.  Mary  had  anxiously  watched  her 
uncle's  progress,  for  his  success  would  have 
given  her  the  aid  of  a  Catholic  France  in  her 
projects  on  either  side  of  the  border.  But  even 
his  defeat  failed  utterly  to  dishearten  her.  The 
war  between  the  two  Queens  which  followed  it 
might  well  force  Catharine  of  Medicis  to  seek 
Scottish  aid  against  England,  and  the  Scottish 
Queen  would  thus  have  secured  that  alliance 
with  a  great  power  which  the  English  Catholics 
demanded  before  they  would  rise  at  her  call. 
At  home  troubles  were  gathering  fast  around 
her.  Veil  her  hopes  as  she  might,  the  anxiety 
with  which  she  had  followed  the  struggle  of 
her  kindred  had  not  been  lost  on  the  Protest- 
ant leaders,  and  it  is  probable  that  Knox  at  any 
rate  had  learned  something  of  her  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pope  and  the  Guises.  The 
Scotch  Calvinists  were  stirred  by  the  peril  of 
their  brethren  in  France,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
preachers  was  roused  by  a  revival  of  the  old 
worship  in  Clydesdale  and  by  the  neglect  of  the 
Government  to  suppress  it.  In  the  opening  of 
1563  they  resolved  "  to  put  to  their  own  hands," 
and  without  further  plaint  to  Queen  or  Council 
to  carry  out  "  the  punishment  that  God  had  ap- 
pointed to  idolaters  in  his  law."  In  Mary's  eyes 
such  a  resolve  was  rebellion.  But  her  remon- 
strances only  drew  a  more  formal  doctrine  of 
resistance  from  Knox.  "  The  sword  of  justice, 
madam,  is  God's,"  said  the  stern  preacher, 
"and  is  given  to  princes  and  rulers  for  an  end; 
which,  if  they  transgress,  they  that  in  the  fear 
of  God  execute  judgments  when  God  has  com- 
manded offend  not  God.  Neither  yet  sin  they 
that  bridle  kings  who  strike  innocent  men  in 
their  rage."  The  Queen  was  forced  to  look  on 
while  nearly  fifty  Catholics,  some  of  them  high 
ecclesiastics,  were  indicted  and  sent  to  prison 
for  celebrating  mass  in  Paisley  and  Ayrshire. 

Thezeal  of  the  preachers  was  only  heightened 
by  the  coolness  of  the  Lords.  A  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  in  the  summer  of  1563 
contented  itself  with  securing  the  spoilers  in 
their  possession  of  the  C'hurch  lands,  but 
left  the  Acts  passed  in  1560  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  unconfirmed  as  be- 
fore. Such  a  silence  Knox  regarded  as  trea- 
son to  the  faith.  He  ceased  to  h.ive  any  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  Murray,  and  addressed  a 
burning  appeal  to  the  Lord's,  "  Will  ye  betray 
God's  cause  when  ye  have  it  in  your  hands  to 
establish  it  as  ye  p"lease?  The  Queen,  ye  say, 
will  not  agree  with  you.  Ask  ye  of  her  that 
which  by  God's  word  ye  may  justly  require, 
and  if  she  will  not  agree  with  ye  in  God,  ye 
are  not  bound  to  agree  with  her  in  the  devil!" 
The  inaction  of  the  nobles  proved  the  strength 
which  Mary  drew  from  the  attitude  of  France. 
So  long  as  France  and  England  were  at  war, 
so  long  as  a  French  force  might  at  any  moment 
be  dispatched  to  Mary's  aid,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  put  pressure  on  the  Queen;  and 
bold  as  was  the  action  of  the  preachers  the 
Queen  only  waited  her  opportunity  for,  deal- 
ing them  a  fatal  blow.  But  whatever  hopes 
Marv  may  have  founded  on  the  strife,  they  were 
soon  brought  to  an  end.  Catharine  used  her 
triumph  only  to  carry  out  her  system  of  balance, 
and  to  resist  the  joint  remonstrance  of  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
against  her  edict  of  toleration.  The  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  much 
identified  with  Catharine's  success  to  leave 
room  for  further  hostilities;  and  a  treaty  of 
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peace  between  (he  two  countries  was  concluded 
in  the  spring  of  1564. 

The  peace  wiiii  France  marked  a  crisis  in  the 
struggle  between  tlie  rival  Queens.  It  left 
Elizabeth  secure  against  a  Catholic  rising  and 
free  to  meet  the  pressure  from  the  north.  But 
it  dashed  the  last  hopes  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the 
eround.  The  policy  which  she  had  pursued 
from  her  landing  in  Scotland  had  proved  a  fail- 
ure in  the  end  at  which  it  aimed.  Her  relig- 
ious toleration,  her  patience,  her  fair  speeches, 
had  failed  to  win  from  Elizabeth  a  promise  of 
the  succession.  And  meanwhile  the  Calvinism 
she  hated  was  growing  bolder  and  bolder  about 
her.  The  strife  of  religion  in  France  had  woke 
a  fiercer  bigotry  in  the  Scotch  preachers.  Kno.x 
had  discovered  her  plans  of  reaction,  had  pub- 
licly denounced  her  designs  of  a  Catholic  mar 
riage,  and  had  met  her  angry  tears,  her  threats 
of  Vengeance,  with  a  cool  defiance.  All  that 
Murray's  policy  seemed  to  have  really  doue  was 
to  estrange  from  her  the  English  Catholics. 
Already  alieuated  from  Mary  by  her  connec- 
tion with  France,  which  they  still  re.garded  asa 
half-heretic  power,  and  by  the  hostility  of 
Philip,  in  whom  they  trusted  as  a  pure  Catholic, 
the  adherents  of  the  older  faith  could  hardly 
believe  in  the  Queen's  fidelity  to  their  religion 
when  they  saw  her  abandoning  Scotland  to 
heresy  and  holding  out  hopes  of  her  acceptance 
of  the  Anglican  creed.  Her  presence  had  roused 
them  to  a  new  euerg}',  and  they  were  drifting 
more  and  more  as  the  strife  waxed  warmer 
abroad  to  dreams  of  forcing  on  Elizabeth  a  Cath- 
olic successor.  But  as  yet  their  hopes  turned 
not  so  much  to  Mary  Stuart  as  to  the  youth  who 
stood  next  to  the  Scottish  Queen  in  the  lite  of 
blood.  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnl^y,  was  a  son 
of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  Margaret  Douglas, 
a  daughter  of  Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second 
marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Lady  Len- 
nox was  the  successor  whom  Mary  Tudor  would 
willingly  have  chosen  in  her  sister's  stead,  had 
Philip  and  the  Parliament  suffered  her;  and 
from  the  moment  of  Elizabeth's  accession  the 
Countess  had  schemed  to  drive  her  from  the 
throne.  She  offered  Philip  to  fly  with  her  boy 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  serve  as  a  pretend- 
er in  his  hands.  She  intrigued  with  the  par- 
tisans of  the  old  religion.  Though  the  House 
of  Lennox  conformed  to  the  new  system  of 
English  worship,  its  sympathies  were  known 
to  be  Catholic,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
wrapped  themselves  round  its  heir.  "Should 
any  disaster  befall  the  Queen,"  wrote  a  Span- 
ish ambassador  in  1560,  "the  Catholics  would 
choose  Lord  Darnley  for  King."  "  Not  only," 
he  adds  in  a  later  letter,  "  would  all  sides  agree 
to  choose  him  were  the  Queen  to  die,  but  the 
Catholic  Lords,  if  opportunity  offer,  may 
declare  for  him  at  once." 

His  strongest  rival  was  Mary  Stuart,  and  be- 
fore Mary  landed  in  Scotland  Lady  Lennox 
planned  the  union  of  both  their  claims  by  the 
marriage  of  her  son  with  the  Scottish  Queen. 
A  few  days  after  her  landing  Mary  received  a 
formal  offer  of  his  hand.  Hopes  of  yet  greater 
matches,  of  a  marriage  with  Philip's  son,  Don 
Carlos,  or  with  the  young  French  King,  Charles 
the  Ninth,  had  long  held  the  scheme  at  bay; 
but  as  these  and  her  policy  of  conciliation 
proved  alike  fruitless  Mary  turned  to  the  Len- 
noxes. The  marriage  was  probably  planned  by 
David  Rizzio,  a  young  Piedniontese  who  had 
won  the  Scotch  Queen's  favor,  and  through 
whom  she  conducted  the  intrigues,  both  in  Eag- 
gland  and  abroad,  by  which  she  proposed  to 
free  herself  from  Murray's  power  and  to  threat- 
en Elizabeth.  Her  diplomacy  was  winning 
Philip  to  her  cause.  The  Spanish  Kins  had  as 
yet  looked  upon  Mary's  system  of  toleration 
and  on  her  hopes  from  France  with  equal  sus- 
picion. But  he  now  drew  slowly  to  her  side. 
Pressed  hard  in  the  Mediterranean  by  tlie 
Turks,  he  was  harassed  more  than  ever  bv  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  Netherlands,  vvhere 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  England  and 
Scotland  aud  the  power  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  growth  of  Gal- 
vanism, and  where  the  nobles  were  stirred  to 
new  outbreaks  against  the  foreign  rule  of  Spain 
by  the  success  of  the  Scottish  Lords  in  their 
rising  and  by  the  terms  of  semi-independence 
which  the  French  nobles  wrested  from  tlje 
Queen.  It  was  to  hold  the  Netherlands  in 
check  that  Philip  longed  for  Mary's  success. 
Her  triumph  over  Murray  and  his  confederates 
would  vindicate  the  cause  of  monarchy:  her 
triumph  over  Calvanism  would  vindicate  that 
of  Catholicism  both  in  her  own  realm  and  in 
the  realm  which  she  hoped  to  win.  He  sent  her 


therefore  assurancesTof  his  support,  and  assur- 
ances as  strong  reached  her  from  the  Vatican. 
The  dispensation  which  was  secretly  obtained 
for  her  marriage  with  Darnley  was  granted  on 
the  pledge  of  both  to  do  their  utmost  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  religion. 

Secret  as  was  the  pledge,  the  mere  whisper  of 
the  match  revealed  thei'r  danger  to  the  Scotch 
Protestants.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
woke  with  a  start  from  their  confidence  in  the 
Queen.  Murray  saw  that  the  policy  to  which 
he  had  held  his  sister  since  her  arrival  in  the 
realm  was  now  to  be  abandoned.  !Mary  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  Catholic  ruler  of  a  Protestant 
country,  seeking  peaceful  acknowledgment  of 
her  right  of  succession  to  Elizabeth's  throne; 
she  had  placed  her-self  at  the  head  of  the  En- 
glish Catholics,  and  such  a  position  at  once 
threatened  the  safety  of  Protestantism  in  Scot- 
land itself.  If  once  Elizabeth  were  overthrown 
by  a  Catholic  rising,  and  a  Catholic  policy  es- 
tablished in  England,  Scotch  Protestantism  was 
at  an  end.  At  the  first  rumor  of  the  match 
therefore  Murray  drew  Argyle  and  the  Hamil- 
tons  round  him  in  a  band  of  self-defense,  and 
refused  his  signature  to  a  paper  recommending 
Darnley  as  husband  to  the  Queen.  But  Mary's 
diplomacy  detached  from  him  lord  after  lord, 
till  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  opposition  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  marriage  with  Darnley  was  un- 
doubtedly a  danger  even  more  formidable  to 
England  than  to  Scotland.  It  put  an  end  to 
the  dissensions  which  had  till  now  broken  the 
strength  of  the  English  Catholics.  It  rallied 
them  round  Mary  and  Darnley  as  successors  to 
the  throne.  It  gathered  to  their  cause  the  far 
greater  mass  of  cautious  conservatives  who  had 
been  detached  from  Mary  by  her  foreign  blood 
and  by  dread  of  her  kinship  with  the  Guises. 
Darnley  was  reckoned  an  Englishman,  and  with 
an  English  husband  to  sway  her  policy  Mary 
herself  seemed  to  become  an  Englishwoman. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Council  pronounced 
the  marriage  a  danger  to  the  realm,  that  Eliza- 
beth threatened  Mary  with  war,  or  that  she 
plotted  with  Murray  for  the  seizure  of  Mary 
and  the  driving  Darnley  back  over  the  border. 
Threat  and  plot  were  too  late  to  avert  the 
union,  and  at  the  close  of  July  1565,  Darnley 
was  married  to  Mary  Stuart  and  proclaimed 
King  of  Scotland.  Murray  at  once  called  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  arms.  But  the 
most  powerful  and  active  stood  aloof.  As  heir 
of  the  line  of  Angus,  Darnley  was  by  blood  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  Protestants 
as  they  were,  the  Douglases  rallied  to  their 
kinsman.  Their  actual  chieftain,  the  Earl  of 
Morion,  stood  next  to  Murray  himself  in  his 
power  over  the  Congregation ;  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  realm;  and  his  strength  as  a  great 
noble  was  backed  by  a  dark  and  unscrupulous 
ability.  By  waiving  their  claim  to  the  earldom 
of  Angus  and  the  lands  which  he  held,  the 
Lennoxes  won  Morton  to  his  kinsman's  cause, 
and  the  Earl  was  followed  in  his  course  by  two 
of  the  sternest  and  most  active  among  the 
Protestant  Lords.  Darnley's  uncle,  Lord  Kuth- 
ven,  and  Lord  Lindesay,  who  had  married  a 
Douglas.  Their  desertion  broke  Murray's 
strength;  and  his  rising  was  hardly  declared 
when  Mary  marched  on  his  little  force  with 
pistols  in  her  belt,_and  drove  its  leaders  over  the 
border. 

The  work  which  Elizabeth  had  done  in  Scot- 
land had  been  undone  in  an  hour.  Murray  was 
a  fugitive.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
were  broken  or  dispersed.  The  English  party 
was  ruined.  And  while  Scotland  was  lost  it 
seemed  as  if  the  triumph  of  Mary  was  a  signal 
for  the  general  revival  of  Catholicism.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Guises  had  again  become  strong 
in  Prance,  and  though  Catharine  of  Mediois 
held  firmly  to  her  policy  of  toleration,  an  inter- 
view wliich  she  held  with  Alva  at  Bayonne  led 
every  Protestant  to  believe  in  the  conclusion  of 
a  league  between  France  and  Spain  for  a  com- 
mon war  on  Protestantism.  To  this  league  the 
English  statesmen  held  that  Mary  Stuart  had 
become  a  party,  and  her  pressure  upon  Eliza- 
beth was  backed  by  the  suspicion  that  the  two 
great  monarchies  had  pledged  her  their  support. 
No  such  league  existed,  nor  had  such  a  pledge 
been  given,  but  the  dread  served  Mar3r's  purpose 
as  well  as  the  reality  could  have  done.  Girt  in, 
as  she  believed,  with  foes.  Elizabeth  tock  refuge 
in  the  meanest  dissimulation,  while  Mary  Stuart 
imperiously  demanded  a  recognition  of  her 
succession  as  the  price  of  pe.ace.  But  her  aims 
went  far  beyond  this  demand.  She  found  her- 
self greeted  at  Rome  as  the  champion  of  the 
Faith.    Pius  the  Fifth,  who  mounted  the  Papal 


throne  at  the  moment  of  her  success,  seized  on 
the  young  Queen  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the 
crusade  against  Protestantism  on  which  he  was 
set.  He  promised  her  troops  and  money.  He 
would  support  her,  he  said,  so  long  as  he  had  a 
single  chalice  to  sell.  "  With  the  help  of  God 
and  your  Holiness,"  Mary  wrote  back,  "  1  will 
leap  over  the  wall."  In  England  itself  the 
marriage  and  her  new  attitude  rallied  every 
Catholic  to  Mary's  standard;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  her  pregnancy  which  followed  gave 
her  a  strength  that  swept  aside  Philip's  counsels- 
of  caution  and  delay.  The  daring  advice  of 
Rizzio  fell  in  with  her  natural  temper.  She 
resolved  to  restore  Catholicism  in  Scotland. 
Yield  as  she  might  to  Murray's  pressure,  she 
had  dexterously  refrained  from  giving  legal 
confirmation  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Parliament 
by  which  Calvinism  had  been  set  up  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  the  Parliament  which  she  summoned  for 
the  coming  spring  she  trusted  to  do  "  some  good 
anenl  restoring  the  old  religion."  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Catholic  lords,  the  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Athol,  and  Bothwell,  at  Mary's  court  showed 
her  purpose  to  attempt  this  religious  revolution. 
Nor  were  her  political  schemes  less  resolute. 
She  was  determined  to  wring  from  the  coming 
Parliament  a  confirmation  of  the  banishment  of 
the  lords  who  had  fled  with  Murray  which 
would  free  her  forever  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Protestant  nobles.  Mistress  of  her  kingdom, 
politically  as  well  as  religiously,  Mary  could 
put  a  pressure  on  Elizabeth  which  might  win 
for  her  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
right  to  the  succession.  She  still  clung  to  her 
hopes  of  the  crown;  and  she  knew  that  the 
Catholics  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire 
were  ready  to  revolt  as  soon  as  she  was  ready 
to  aid  them. 

No  such  danger  had  ever  threatened  Elizabeth. 
as  this.  But  again  shejcould  "  trust  to  fortune." 
Mary  had  staked  all  on  her  union  with  Darn- 
ley, and  yet  only  a  few  months  had  passed  since 
her  wedding-day  when  men  saw  that  she  "hated 
the  King."  The  boy  turned  out  a  dissolute,  in- 
solent husband;  and  Mary's  scornful  refusal  of 
his  claim  of  the  "  crown  matrimonial,"  which 
would  have  given  him  an  equal  share  of  the 
royal  powers  with  herself,  widened  the  breach 
between  them.  Darnley  attributed  this  refusal 
to  Rizzio's  counsels;  and  his  father,  Lord  Len- 
nox, joined  with  him  in  plotting  vengeance 
against  the  minister.  They  sought  aid  from  the 
very  party  whom  Darnley's  marriage  had  been 
planned  to  crush.  Though  the  strength  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  had  been  broken  by  the  flight 
of  Murray,  the  Douglases  remained  at  the  court. 
Morton  had  no  purpose  of  lending  himself  to 
the  ruin  of  the  religion  he  professed,  and  Ruth- 
ven  and  Lindesay  were  roused  to  action  when 
they  saw  themselves  threatened  with  a  restora- 
tion of  Catholicism,  and  with  a  legal  banishment 
of  Murray  and  his  companions  in  the  coming 
Parliament,  which  could  only  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  their  own  ruin.  Rizzio  was  the  autho'-  of  this 
policy;  and  when  Darnley  called  on  his  kins- 
men to  aid  him  in  attacking  Rizzio,  the  Doug- 
lases grasped  at  his  proposal.  Their  aid  and 
their  promise  of  the  crown  matrimonial  was 
bought  by  Darnley's  consent  to  the  recall  of  the 
fugitive  lords  and  of  Murray.  The  plot  of  the 
Douglases  was  so  jealously  hidden  that  no 
whisper  of  it  reached  the  Queen.  Her  plans 
were  on  the  brink  of  success.  The  Catholic 
nobles  were  ready  for  action  at  her  court. 
Huntly  aud  Bothwell  were  called  into  the  Privy 
Council.  At  the  opening  of  March  1566  the 
Parliament  which  was  to  carry  out  her  proj- 
ects was  to  assemble;  and  the  Queen  prepared 
for  her  decisive  stroke  by  naming  men  whom 
slie  could  trust  as  Lords  of  the  Articles — a  body 
with  whom  lay  the  proposal  of  measures  to  the 
Houses — and  by  restoring  the  bishops  to  their 
old  places  among  the  peers.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Mary  revealed  the  extent  of  her 
schemes  by  her  dismissal  of  the  English  am- 
bassador, the  young  King,  followed  by  Lord 
Ruthven,  burst  into  her chamber,dragged  Rizzio 
from  her  presence,  and  stabbed  him  in  an  outer 
chamber,  while  Morton  and  Lord  Lindesay  with 
their  followers  seized  the  palace  gate.  Mary 
found  herself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her  hus- 
band and  Ijis  confederates.  Her  plans  were 
wrecked  in  an  hour.  A  proclamation  of  the 
King  dissolved  the  Parliament  which  she  had 
called  for  the  ruin  of  her  foes;  and  Murray, 
who  was  on  his  way  back  from  England  when 
the  deed  was  done,  was  received  at  Court  and 
restored  to  his  old  post  at  the  Council-board. 

Terrible  as  the  blow  had  been,  it  roused  the 
more  terrible  energies  which  lay  hid  beneath 
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the  changes  which  were  going  on  around  her  in  been  in  progress  but  was  now  for  the  first  time 
the  modifications,  conscious  or  unconscious,  '  legally  recognized,  tended  greatly  to  increase 
which  she  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  [  tUe  vigor  and  independence  of  the  Lower  House, 
monarchy.  Of  its  usurpations!  upon  English  lib-  By  the  terras  of  the  older  writs  borough  members 
erty  she  abandoned  none.  But  she  curtailed  were  required  to  be  chosen  from  the  body  of 
and  softened  down  almost  all.  She  tampered,  the  burgesses;  and  an  act  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
as  her  predecessors  bad  tampered,  with  personal  gave  this  custom  the  force  of  law.  But  the 
freedom;  there  was  the  same  straining  of  stat-  !  passing  of  such  an  act  shows  that  the  custom 
utes  and  coercion  of  juries  in  political  trials  as  ;  was  already  widely  infringed,  and  by  Eliza- 
before,  and  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprisonment  ;  betb's  day  act  and  custom  alike  had  ceased  to 
was  still  exercised  by  the  Council.  The  duties  ;  have  force.  Most  seats  were  now  tilled  by  rep- 
she  imposed  on  cloth  and  sweet  wines  were  an  '  resentatives  who  were  strange  to  the  borough 
assertion  of  her  right  of  arbilrary  taxation.  1  itself,  and  who  were  often  nominees  of  the  great 
Proclamations  in  Council  constantly  assumed  laud  owners  round.  But  they  were  commonly 
the  force  of  law.  But,  boldly  as  it  was  assert-  men  of  wealth  and  blood  whose  aim  m  entering 
ed,  the  royal  power  was  practically  wielded  ]  parliament  was  a  purely  political  one,  and  whose 
with  a  caution  and  moderation  that  showed  the  attitude  towards  the  Crown  was  far  bolder  and 
sense  of  a  growing  difficulty  in  the  full  exercise    more  independent  than  that  of  the  quiet  trades- 


he  graceful  bearing  of  the  Queen.     The  darker 

eatures  of  her  character  were  now  to  develop 

hemselves.     With  an  inflexible  will  she  turned 

D  build  up  again  the  policy  which-  seemed 

battered  in  Rizzio's  murder.     Her  passionate 

esentment  bent  to  the  demands  of  her  ambi- 

ion.     "No  more  tears,"  she  said  when  they 

irought  her  news  of  Rizzio's  murder;  "I  will 

hiuli  upon  revenge."    But  even  revenge  was 

lot    suffered    to    inter'^re   with   her  political 

chemes.     Keen  as  was  Mary's  thirst  for  veuge- 

mce  on  him,  Darnley  was  needful  to  the  tri- 

imph  of  her  aims,  and  her  first  effort  was  to 

jvin  him  back.     He  was  already  grudging  at 

,he  supremacy  of  the  nobles  and   his  virtual 

jxclusion  from   power,   when   Mary   masking 

ler  hatred   beneath  a  show  of  affection   suc- 

:eeded  in  severing  the  wretched  boy  from  his 

fellow  conspirators,  and  in  gaining  his  help  in 

m  escape  to  Dunbar.     Once  free,  a  force  of 

eight  thousand  men  under  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 

quickly   gathered   round   her,  and  with   these 

troops  she  marched  in  triumph  on  Edinburgh. 

An  offer  of  pardon  to  all  save  those  concerned 

in  Rizzio's  murder  broke  up  the  force  of  the        .  .      ,- .      ,  , 

Lords;  Glencairn  and  Argyle  joined  the  Queen,    slight  asto  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general 


of  it.  The  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  left 
undisturbed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council 
was  asserted  almost  exclusively  over  the  Catho- 
lics; and  defended  in  their  case  as  a  precaution 
against  pressing  dangers.  The  proclamations 
issued  were  temporary  in  character  and  of  small 


men  who  preceded  them.  Elizabeth  saw  that 
"  management  "  was  of  little  avail  with  a  house 
of  members  such  as  these;  and  she  fell  back  as 
far  as  she  could  on  Wolsey's  policy  of  practical 
abolition.  She  summoned  Parliaments  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals.     By  rigid  economy,  by  a 


importance.     The  two  duties  imposed  were  so  I  policy  of  balance  and  peace,  she  strove,  and  for 
■  ■  '    a  long  time  succesfuUy  strove,  to  avoid  the  ne- 


satisfaction  at  Elizabeth's  abstinence  from  in 
ternal  taxation.  She  abandoned  the  benevo- 
lences and  forced  loans  which  had  brought  home 
the  sense  of  tyranny  to  the  subjects  of  her  pre 


cessit")'  of  assembling  tliem  at  all.  But  Mary  of 
Scotland  and  Philip  of  Spain  proved  friends  to 
English  liberty  in  its  sorest  need.  The  struggle 
with  Catholicism  forced  Elizabeth  to  have  more 


decessors.  She  treated  the  Privy  Seals,  which  frequent  recourse  to  her  Paiiiaments,  and  as 
on  emergencies  she  issued  for  advances  to  her  she  was  driven  to  appeal  fer  increasing  sup- 
Exchequer,  simply  as  anticipations  for  her  rev- 1  plies  the  tone  of  the  House  rose  higher  and 
enue  (like  our  own  Exchequer  Bills),  and  punct-  |  higher. 

ually  repaid  them.  The  monopolies  with  which  \  What  made  this  revival  of  Parliamentary  in- 
she  fettered  trade  proved  a  more  serious  griev-  I  dependence  more  important  was  the  range 
ance-  but  during  her  earlier  reign  thev  were  which  Cromwell's  policy  had  given  to  Parlia- 
looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  system"  of  Merchant  ;  mentary  action.  In  theory  the  Tudor  statesman 
Associations,  which  were  at  that  time  regarded  ;  regarded  three  cardinal  subjects,  matters  of 
as  necessary  for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  ,  trade,  matters  of  religion,  and  matters  of  State, 
the  growing  commerce.  as  lying  exclusively  within  the  competence  of 

Theooliticaldevelopmentof  the  nation  is  seen  the  Crown.  But  in  actual  fact  such  subjects 
still  more  in  the  advance  of  the  Parliament  dur-  had  been  treated  by  Parliament  after  Parlia- 
iug  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  Queen's  thrift  en-  I  ment.  Tlie  whole  religious  fabric  of  the  realm 
abled  her  in  ordinary  times  of  peace  to  defray  rested  on  Parliamentary  enactments.  Ihe  very 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Crown  from  its  j  title  of  Elizabeth  refted  in  a  Paiiiainentary 
ordinary  revenues.  But  her  thrift  was  dictated  |  statute.  When  the  Houses  petitioned  at  the 
not  so  much  by  economy  as  by  a  desire  to  avoid  i  outset  of  her  reign  for  the  declaration  of  a  suc- 
summoning  fresh  Parliaments.  We  have  seen  !  cessor  and  for  the  Queen's  marriage  it  was  ira- 
how  boldly  the  genius  of  Thomas  Cromwell  set  \  possible  for  her  to  deny  their  right  to  intermed- 
aside  on  this  point  the  tradition  of  the  New  |  die  with  these  "  matters  of  Stale,     though  she 

lebuked   the  demand  and  evaded  an   answer. 
But  the  question  of  the  succession  was  a  ques^ 


while  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lindesay  fled  in 
terror  over  the  border.  But  Mary  had  learned 
by  a  terrible  lesson  the  need  of  dissimulation. 
She  made  no  show  of  renewing  her  Catholic 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  she  affected  to  re- 
sume the  system  which  she  had  pursued  from 
the  opening  of  her  reign,  and  sufllered  Murray 
to  remain  at  the  court.  Rizzio's  death  had  in 
fact  strengthened  her  position.  With  him 
passed  away  the  dread  of  a  Catholic  reaction. 
Mary's  toleration,  her  pledges  of  extending  an 
equal  indulgence  to  Protestantism  in  England, 
should  she  mount  its  throne,  her  marriage  to 
one  who  was  looked  upon  as  an  English  noble, 
above  all  the  hope  of  realizing  through  her 
succession  the  dream  of  a  union  of  the  realms, 
again  told  on  the  wavering  body  of  more  Con- 
servative statesmen,  like  Norfolk,  and  even 
drew  to  her  side  some  of  the  steadier  Protest- 
ants who  despaired  of  a  Protestant  succession. 
Even  Elizabeth  at  lasit  seemed  wavering  to- 
wards a  recognition  of  her  as  her  successor. 
But  Mary  aimed  at  more  than  the  succession. 
Her  intrigues  with  the  English  Catholics  were 
never  interrupted.  Her  seeming  reconciliation 
with  the  voung  King  preserved  that  union  of 
the  whole'  Catholic  body  which  her  marriage 
had  brought  about  and  which  the  strife  over 
Kizzio  threatened  with  ruin.  Her  court  was 
full  of  refugees  from  the  northern  counties. 
"  Your  actions,"  Elizabeth  wrote  in  a  sudden 
break  of  fierce  candor,  "are  as  full  of  venom 
as  vour  words  are  of  honey."  Fierce  words 
however  did  nothing  to  break  the  clouds  that 
gathered  thicker  and  thicker  round  England: 
and  in  June  the  birth  of  a  boy,  the  future 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  Eng 
land,  doubled  Mary's  strength.  Elizabeth  felt 
bitterly  the  blow.  "  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  she 
cried,  "has  a  fair  son.  and  I  am  but  a  barren 
stock."     The  birth  of  James  in  fact  seemed  to 

settle  the  long  struggle  in  Mary's  favor.     The 

moderate  Conservatives  joined  the  ranks  of  her 

adherents.     The  Catholics  were  wild  with  hope. 

"  Your  friends  are  so  increased,"  her  ambassa 

dor,    Melville,  wrote    to    her    from   England, 

"that  many  whole  shires  are  ready  to  rebel, 

and  their  captains  named  by  election  of   the 

nobility."     On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants 

were  filled  with  despair.     It  seemed  as  if  no 

effort  could  avert  the  rule   of  England  by  a 

Catholic  Queen. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  peril  that  the  En- 
glish Pariiament  was  again  called  together.    Its 

action  showed  more  than  the  natural  anxiety  of 

the  time;  it  showed   the  growth  of  those  na- 
tional forces  which,  far  more  than  the  schemes    — -:    -  .  .      .„,„;„„ 

of  Mary  or  the  counter  schemes  of   Elizabeth    keen  political  instinct  soon  P^erceiyed  the  inu 

were    to    determine    the    future  of   England. 

While  Ihe  two  Queens  were  heaping  intrigue 

on  intrigue,  while  abroad  and   at  home  every 

statesman  held  firmly  that  national  welfare  or 

national   misery  hung  on  the  fortune  of   the 

one  or  the   success  of   the   other,   the   English 

people  itself  was  steadily  moving  forward  to  a 

new  spiritual  enlightenment  and  a  new  political 

liberty.    The  intellectual  and  religious  impulses 

of  the  age  were  already  combining  with  the  in- 
fluence ot  its  growing  wealth  to  revive  a  spirit 

of  independence  in  the  nation  at  large.    It  was 

Impossible   for  Elizabeth   to   understand    this 

spirit   but  her  wonderful  tact  enabled  her  from 

IS'^Sen^onlliil:  a^-f  ^^hi^^l^q   members  by  their  constituencies    Acha^et^  ,  jyesa   ^;^^-'^ 
the  down  we  see  her  instinctive  perception  of   in  the  borough  representation,  which  had  long  i     that  there  suouiu 


aside  on  this  poi 

Monarch}^  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  revived  the  Parliament  as  an  easy  and 
manageable  instrument  of  tyranny.  The  old 
forms  of  constitutional  freedom  were  turned  to 
the  profit  of  the  royal  despotism,  and  a  revolu- 
tion which  for  the  "moment  left  England  abso- 
lutely at  Henry's  feet  was  wrought  out  by  a 
series  of  parliamentary  statutes.  Throughout 
Henry's  reign  Cromwell's  confidence  was  justi- 
fied by  the  spirit  of  slavish  submission  which 
pervaded  the  Houses.  But  the  effect  of  the 
religious  change  for  which  his  measures  made 
room  began  to  be  felt  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  the  debates  and  divis- 
ions on  the  religious  reaction  which  Mary 
pressed  on  the  Parliament  were  many  and  vio- 
lent. A  great  step  forward  was  marked  by  the 
effort  of  the  Crown  to  neutralize  by  "  manage- 
ment" an  opposition  which  it  could  no  longer 
overawe.  Not  only  was  the  Parliament  packed 
with  nominees  ot  the  Crown,  but  new  constit- 
uencies were  created  whose  members  would  fol- 
low implicitly  its  will.  For  this  purpose  twenty- 
two  new  boroughs  were  created  under  Edward, 
fourteen  under  Mary;  some,  indeed,  places  en- 
titled to  representation  by  their  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation, but  the  bulk  of  them  small  towns  or 
hamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Council. 

Elizabeth  adopted  the  system  of  her  two 
predecessors  both  in  the  creation  of  boroughs 
and  the  recommendation  oT  candidates;  but  her 


tion  too  vital  lor  English  freedom  and  English 
religion  to  remain  prisoned  within  Elizabeth's 
council  chamber.  It  came  again  to  the  front  in 
the  Pariiament  which  the  pressure  from  Mary 
Stuart  forced  Elizabeth  to  assemble  after  six 
prorogations  and  an  interval  uf  four  years  in 
September,  1566.  The  Lower  House  nt  once 
resolved  that  the  business  of  supply  should  go 
hand  and  hand  with  that  of  the  succession.  Such 
a  step  put  a  stress  on  the  monarchy  which  it  had 
never  known  since  the  War  of  the  Roses.  The 
Commons  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  lim- 
iting or  resisting  the  policy  of  the  Crown;  they 
dared  to  dictate  it.  Elizabeth's  wrath  showed 
her  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  action. 
"They  had  acted  like  rebels!"  .she  said,  "they 
had  dealt  with  her  as  they  dared  not  have  dealt 
with  her  father."  "I  cannot  tell,"  she  broke 
out  angrily  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "what 
these  devils  want!"  "They  want  liberty, 
madam,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  "  and  if  princes 
do  not  look  to  themselves  and  work  together  to 
put  such  people  down  they  will  find  before 
long  what  all  this  is  coining  to!"  But  Elizabeth 
had  to  front  more  than  her  Puritan  Commons. 
The  Lords  joined  with  the  Lower  House  in  de- 
manding the  Queen's  marriage  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  and  after  a  furious 
burst  of  anger  Elizabeth  gave  a  promise  of 
marriage,  which  she  was  no  doubt  resolved  to 
evade  as'  she  had  evaded  it  before.     But  the 


irom   iiie   nomiu^Liuu   uu.uusuo,  i  •j^^j,  -^-^ .       ,    , 

to  political  life  by  the  stress  of  events  around  :  subject  to  be  approached.     But  thcj;ojal_  mes 


^  '  no  further  argument 
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•was  met  by  a  request  for  freedom  of  delibera- 
tion while  the  subsidy  bill  liiy  sigDiflcantly  un- 
noticed on  the  table.  A  new  strife  broke  out 
■when  another  member  of  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Dallon,  denounced  the  claims  put  forward  by 
the  Scottish  Queen.  Elizabeth  at  once  ordered 
him  into  arrest.  But  the  Commons  prayed  for 
leave  "  to  confer  upon  their  liberties,"  and  the 
Queen's  prudence  taught  her  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  way.  She  released  Dalton ;  she  pro 
tested  to  the  Commons  that  "  she  did  not  mean 
to  prejudice  any  part  of  the  liberties  heretofore 
granted  Ibem  ;"  she  softened  the  order  of  silence 
into  a  request.  Won  by  the  graceful  conces- 
sion, the  Lower  House  granted  the  subsidy  and 
assented  loyally  to  her  wish.  But  the  victory 
was  none  the  less  a  real  one.  No  such  strug- 
gle had  taken  place  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons  since  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Monarchy;  and  the  struggle  had  ended  in  the 
virtual  defeat  of  the  Crown. 

The  strife  with  the  Parliament  hit  Elizabeth 
hard.  It  was  "secret  foes  at  home,"  she  told 
the  House  as  the  quarrel  passed  away  in  a  warm 
reconciliation,  "  who  thought  to  work  me  that 
mischiet  which  never  foreign  enemies  could 
bring  to  pass,  which  is  the  hatred  of  my  Com- 
mons. Do  you  think  that  either  I  am  so  un- 
mindful of  your  surety  by  succession,  wherein 
is  all  ray  care,  or  that  I  went  about  to  break 
your  liberties?  No!  it  never  was  my  meaning; 
but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the  ditch." 
But  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  explain  the 
real  reasons  for  her  course,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  in  January,  1.567,  left  her 
face  to  face  witli  a  national  discontent  added  to 
the  ever-deepening  peril  from  without.  To  the 
danger  from  the  north  and  from  the  cast  was 
added  a  danger  from  the  west.  The  north  of 
Ireland  was  in  full  revolt.  From  the  moment 
of  her  accession  Elizabeth  had  realized  the  risks 
of  the  policy  of  confiscation  and  colouizatioa 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  island  by  her 
predecessor;  and  the  prudence  of  Cecil  fell  back 
on  the  safer  though  more  tedious  policy  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  But  the  alarm  at  English 
aggression  had  already  spread  among  the  na- 
tives; and  its  result  was  seen  in  a  revolt  of  the 
north,  and  in  the  rise  of  a  leader  more  vigorous 
and  able  than  any  with  whom  the  Government 
had  had  as  yet  to  contend.  An  acceptance  of  the 
Earldom  of  Tyrone  by  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills 
brought  about  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  system  of  succession  recognized  by  English 
and  that  recognized  by  Irish  law.  On  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  England  acknowledged  his 
eldest  son  as  the  heir  of  his  Earldom;  while  the 
sept  of  which  he  was  the  head  maintained  their 
older  right  of  choosing  a  chief  from  among  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  preferred  Shane 
O'Neill,  a  younger  son  of  less  doubtful  legiti- 
macy. The  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
marched  nothward  to  settle  the  question  by 
force  of  arms;  but  ere  he  could  reach  Ulster  the 
activity  of  Shane  had  quelled  the  disaffection 
of  his  rivals,  the  O'Dounells  of  Donegal,  and 
won  over  the  Scots  of  Antrim.  "Never  be- 
fore," wrote  Sussex,  "durst  Scot  or  Irishman 
look  Englishman  in  the  face  in  plain  or  wood 
since  I  came  here;"  but  Shane  fired  his  men 
with  a  new  courage,  and  charging  the  Deputy's 
army  with  a  force  hardly  half  its  number  drove 
it  back  iu  rout  on  Armagh.  A  promise  of  par- 
don induced  the  Irish  chieftain  to  visit  London, 
and  make  an  illusory  submission,  but  he  was 
no  sooner  safe  home  again  than  its  terms  were 
set  aside;  and  after  a  wearisome  struggle,  in 
which  Shane  foiled  the  efforts  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  to  entrap  or  to  poison  him,  he  remained 
virtually  master  of  the  north.  His  success 
stirred  larger  dreams  of  ambition.  He  invaded 
Connaught,  and  pressed  Clanrickard  hard; 
while  he  replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Council  at  Dublin  with  a  bold  defiance.  "  By 
the  sword  I  have  won  these  lands,"  he  answered, 
■"and  by  the  sword  will  I  keep  them."  But  de- 
•fiance  broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  succeeded  Sussex  as 
Lord  Deputy.  'I'he  rival  septs  of  the  north 
were  drawn  into  arising  against  O'Neill,  while 
the  English  army  advanced  from  the  Pale;  and 
in  1567  Shane,  defeated  by  the  O'Donnells, 
took  refuge  in  Antrim,  and  was  hewn  to  pieces 
in  a  drunken  squabble  by  his  Scottish  enter- 
tainers. 

The  victory  of  Sidney  marked  the  turn  of 
the  tide  which  had  run  so  long  against  Eliza- 
beth. The  danger  which  England  dreaded 
from  Mary  Stuart,  the  terror  of  a  Catholic 
sovereign  and  a  Catholic  reaction',  reached 
its   height   only    to   pass   irretrievably   away. 


At  the  moment  when  the  Irish  revolt  was 
being  under  foot  a  terrible  event  sudden- 
ly struck  light  through  the  gathering  clouds 
in  the  North.  Mary  had  used  Darnley  as 
a  tool  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  his  confed- 
erates and  to  further  her  policy;  but  from  the 
moment  that  she  discovered  his  actual  com- 
plicity in  the  plot  for  Rizzio's  murder,  she  had 
loathed  and  avoided  him.  Ominous  words 
dropped  from  her  lips.  "Unless  she  were  free 
of  him  some  way,"  Mary  was  heard  to  mutter, 
"she  had  no  pleasure  to  live."  The  lords  whom 
he  had  drawn  into  bis  plot  only  to  desert  and 
betray  them  hated  him  with  a  terrible  hatred, 
and  in  their  longing  for  vengeance  a  new  ad- 
venturer saw  the  road  to  power.  Of  all  the 
border  nobles  James  Hepburn,  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  was  the  boldest  and  most  unscrupulous. 
But,  Protestant  us  he  was,  he  had  never  swerv- 
ed friini  the  side  of  the  Crown;  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Regent,  and  crossed  the  seas  to 
pledge  as  firm  a  support  to  Mary;  and  his  loy- 
alty and  daring  alike  appealed  to  the  young 
Queen's  heart.  Little  as  he  was  touched  by 
Mary's  passion,  it  stirred  in  the  Earl  dreams  of 
a  union  wUh.  the  Queen;  and  great  as  were  the 
obstacles  to  such  a  union  which  presented  them- 
selves in  Mary's  marriage  and  his  own,  Both- 
well  was  of  too  desperate  a  temper  to  recoil  be- 
fore obstacles  such  as  these.  Divorce  would 
free  him  from  his  own  wife.  To  free  himself 
from  Darnley  he  seized  on  the  hatred  which 
the  lords  whom  Darnley  had  deserted  and  be- 
trayed bore  to  the  King.  Bothwell  joined 
Murray  and  the  English  ambassador  in  praying 
for  the  recall  of  Morton  and  the  exiles.  The 
pardon  was  granted;  the  nobles  returned  to 
court,  and  the  bulk  of  them  joined  readily  in  a 
conspiracy  to  strike  down  one  ■n'hom  they  still 
looked  on  as  their  bitterest  foe. 

Morton  alone  stood  aloof.  He  demanded  an 
assurance  of  the  Queen's  sanction  to  the  deed; 
and  no  such  assurance  was  given  him.  On  the 
contrary  Mary's  mood  seemed  suddenly  to 
change.  Her  hatred  to  Darnley  passed  all  at 
once  into  demonstration  of  the  old  affection. 
He  had  fallen  sick  with  vice  and  misery,  and 
she  visited  him  on  bis  sick-bed,  and  persuaded 
him  to  follow  her  to  Edinburgh.  Siie  visited 
him  again  in  a  ruinous  and  lonely  house  near 
the  palace  in  which  he  was  lodged  by  her  order, 
on  the  ground  that  its  purer  air  would  further 
his  recovery,  kissed  him  as  she  bade  him  fare- 
well, and  rode  gayly  back  to  a  ■wedding-dance 
at  Holyrood.  If  Mary's  passion  bad  drawn  her 
to  share  Bothwell's  guilt,  these  acts  were  but 
awful  preludes  to  her  husband's  doom.  If  on 
the  other  hand  her  reconciliation  was  a  real 
one,  it  only  drove  Bothwell  to  hurry  on  his 
deed  of  blood  without  waiting  for  the  aid  of 
the  nobles  who  had  sworn  the  King's  death. 
The  terrible  secret  is  still  hid  in  a  cloud  of 
doubt  and  mystery  which  will  probably  never 
be  wholly  dispelled.  But  Mary  had  hardly  re- 
turned to  her  palace  when,  two  hours  after 
midnight  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1567,  an 
awful  explosion  shook  the  city.  The  burghers 
rushed  out  from  the  gates  to  find  the  house  of 
Kirk  o'  Field  destroyed  and  Darnley's  body 
dead  beside  the  ruins. 

The  murder  was  undoubtedly  the  deed  of 
Bothwell.  It  was  soon  known  that  his  servant 
liad  stored  the  powder  beneath  the  King's  bed- 
chamber and  that  the  Earl  bad  watched  without 
the  walls  till  the  deed  was  done.  But,  in  spite 
of  gathering  suspicion  and  of  a  charge  of  mur- 
der made  formally  against  Bothwell  by  Lord 
Lennox,  no  serious  steps  were  taken  to  investi- 
gate the  crime;  and  a  rumor  that  Mary  pur- 
posed to  marry  the  murderer  drove  her  friends 
to  despair.  Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to  her 
that  "if  she  married  that  man  she  would  lose 
the  favor  of  God,  liT!r  own  reputation,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland." 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ties  of  passion 
or  guilt  which  united  them,  Mary  was  now 
powerless  in  Bothwell's  hands.  While  Murray 
withdrew  to  France  on  the  pretest  of  travel, 
the  young  Earl  used  the  plot  against  Darnley 
into  which  he  had  drawn  the  Lords  to  force 
from  them  a  declaration  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
the  murder  and  their  consent  to  bis  marriage 
with  the  Queen,  He  boasted  that  he  would  marry 
Mary,  whether  she  would  or  no.  Every  strong- 
hold in  the  kingdom  was  placed  iu  his  hands,  and 
this  step  was  the  prelude  to  a  trial  and  acquit- 
tal which  the  overwhelming  force  of  his  follow- 
ers in  Edinburgh  turned  into  a  bitter  mockery. 
The  Protestants  were  bribed  by  the  assembling 
of  a  Parliament  in  which  Mary  for  the  first  time 
gave  her  sanction  to  the  laws  which  established 


the  reformation  in  Scotland.  A  shameless  suj 
for  his  divorce  removed  the  last  obstacle 
Bothwell's  ambition ;  and  a  seizure  of  the  Queel 
as  she  rode  to  Linlithgow,  whether  real  or  fict J 
tious,  was  followed  three  weeks  later  by  the! 
union  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Mary  may  ha^ 
yielded  to  force;  she  may  have  yielded  to  pa 
sion;  it  is  possible  that  irf  Bothwell's  vigor  sfl 
saw  the  means  of  at  last  mastering  the  kingdoB 
and  ■n'reaking  her  vengeance  on  the  lords.  Bu 
whatever  were  her  hopes  or  fears,  in  a  montj 
more  all  was  over.  The  horror  at  the  Queen's 
marriage  with  a  man  fresh  from  her  husband's 
blood  drove  the  whole  nation  to  revolt.  The 
Catholic  party  held  aloof  from  a  Queen  who 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  them  by  a  Protestant 
marriage  and  by  her  acknowledgment  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  Protestant  lords  seized 
on  the  general  horror  to  free  themselves  from  a 
master  whose  subtlety  and  bloodshed  had  placed 
them  at  his  feet.  Morton  and  Argyle  rallied 
the  forces  of  the  Congregation  at  Stirling,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  of  either  religion.  Their  entrance  into 
Edinburgh  roused  the  capital  into  insurrection. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  June  Mary  and  her  husband 
advanced  ■with  a  fair  force  to  Seton  to  encounter' 
the  Lords;  but  their  men  refused  to  fight,  and 
Bothwell  galloped  off  into  life-long  exile,  while^ 
the  Queen  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh  in  a 
frenzy  of  despair,  tossing  back  wild  words  of! 
defiance  to  the  curses  of  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ENGL  AND  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

1567-1576. 

The  fall  of  Mary  freed  Elizabeth  from  the' 
most  terrible  of  her  outer  dangers.  But  it  left 
her  still  struggling  with  ever-growing  dangers- 
at  home.  The  religious  peace  for  ■which  she: 
had  fought  so  hard  was  drawing  to  an  end. . 
Sturdily  as  she  might  aver  to  her  subjects  thati 
no  change  had  really  been  made  in  English  re- 
ligion, that  the  old  faith  had  only  been  puri- 
fied, that  the  realm  bad  only  been  freed  fromi 
Papal  usurpation,  jealously  as  she  might  pre- 
serve the  old  episcopate,  the  old  service,  the 
old  vestments  and  usages  of  public  worship, 
her  action  abroad  told  too  plainly  its  tale.  The 
world  was  slowly  drifting  to  a  gigantic  conflict 
between  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  a  faith 
that  rejected  the  tradition  of  the  past;  and  in 
this  conflict  men  saw  that  England  was  ranging 
itself  not  on  the  side  of  the  old  belief  but  of  the 
new.  The  real  meaning  of  Elizabeth's  attitude 
was  revealed  in  her  refusal  to  own  the  Council 
of  Trent.  From  that  moment  the  hold  which 
she  had  retained  on  all  who  still  clung  strongly 
to  Catholic  doctrine  was  roughly  shaken.  Her 
system  of  conforming  received  a  heavy  blow 
from  the  decision  of  the  Papacy  that  attendance 
at  the  common  prayer  was  unlawful.  Her  re- 
ligious compromise  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  victory  of  the  Guises.  In  the  moment  of 
peril  she  was  driven  on  Protestant  support,  and 
Protestant  support  had  to  be  bought  by  a  Test 
Act  which  excluded  every  zealous  Catholic 
from  all  share  in  the  government  or  administra- 
tion of  the  realm,  while  the  re-enactment  of 
Edward's  Articles  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
clergy  was  an  avowal  of  Protestantism  which 
none  could  mistake.  Whatever  in  fact  might 
be  Elizabeth's  own  predilections,  even  the  most 
cautious  of  Englishmen  could  hardly  doubt  of 
the  drift  of  her  policy.  The  hopes  which  the 
party  of  moderation  had  founded  on  a  marriage 
with  Philip,  or  a  marriage  with  the  Austrian 
Archduke,  or  a  marriage  with  Dudley,  bad  all 
passed  away.  The  conciliatory  efforts  of  Pope 
Pius  had  been  equally  fruitless.  The  last  hope 
of  a  quiet  undoing  of  the  religious  changes  lay 
in  the  succession  of  Mary  Stuart.  But  with 
the  fall  of  Mary  a  peaceful  return  to  the  older 
faith  became  impossible;  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  could  hardly  fail  to  wake  new  dangers 
for  Elizabeth,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  was  in  fact  at  this  moment  of  seeming 
triumph  that  the  great  struggle  of  her  reign  be- 
gan. In  1565  a  pontiff  was  cho-sen  to  fill  the 
Papal  chair  whose  policy  was  that  of  open  war 
between  England  and  Rome.  At  no  moment 
in  its  history  had  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
See  sunk  so  low  as  at  the  accession  of  Pius  the 
Fifth.  The  Catholic  revival  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Reformation. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  the  new  doctrines 
had  spread  from  Iceland  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
from  Finland  to  the  Alps.  When  Pius  mount- 
ed the  throne  Lutheranism  was  firmly  estab- 
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lished  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Northern  Germany. 
Along  tlie  eastern  border  of  tlie  Empire  it  had 
conquered  Livonia  and  Old  Prussia;  its  adher- 
ents formed  a  majority  of  the  nobles  of  Poland. 
Hungary  seemed  drifting  towards  heresy;  and 
in  Transylvania  the  Diet  had  already  confis- 
cated all  Church  lands.  In  Central  Germany 
the  great  prelates  whose  princedoms  covered  so 
large  a  part  of  Franconia  opposed  in  vain  the 
spread  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  It  seemed  as  tri- 
umphant in  Southern  Germany,  for  the  Duchy 
of  Austria  was  for  the  most  part  Lutheran,  and 
many  of  the  Bavarian  towns  with  a  large  part 
of  tlie  Bavarian  nobles  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  In  'Western  Europe  the 
fiercer  doctrines  of  Galvanism  took  the  place  of 
the  faith  of  Luther.  At  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second  Calvin's  missionaries  poured  from 
Geneva  over  France,  and  in  a  few  years  every 
province  of  the  realm  was  dotted  with  Calvan- 
istic  churches.  The  Huguenots  rose  into  a 
great  political  and  religious  party  which  strug- 
gled openly  for  the  mastery  of  the  realm  and 
■wrested  from  the  Crown  a  legal  recognition  of 
its  existence  and  of  freedom  of  worship.  The 
influence  of  France  told  quickly  on  the  regions 
about  it.  The  Rhine-land  was  fast  losing  its 
hold  on  Catholicism.  In  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  persecutions  of  Charles  the  Fifth  bad 
failed  to  che^k  the  upgrowth  of  heresy,  his  suc- 
cessor saw  Galvanism  win  state  after  state,  and 
gird  itself  to  a  desperate  struggle  at  once  for 
religious  and  civil  independence.  Still  further 
west  a  sudden  revolution  had  won  Scotland  for 
the  faith  of  Geneva;  and  a  revolution  hardly 
less  sudden,  though  marked  with  consummate 
subtlety,  had  in  effect  added  England  to  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation.  Christendom  in 
fact  was  almost  lost  to  the  Papacy;  for  only  two 
European  countries  owned  its  sway  without  dis- 
pute. '•  There  remain  firm  to  the  Pope,"  wrote 
a. Venetian  ambassador  to  his  State,  "only  Spain 
and  Italy  with  some  few  islands,  and  those 
countries  possessed  by  your  Serenity  in  Dalma- 
tia  and  Greece." 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  defeat  that  Pius  the 
Fifth  mounted  the  Papal  throne.  His  earlier 
life  had  been  that  of  an  Inquisitor;  and  he 
combined  the  ruthlessness  of  a  persecutor  with 
the  ascetic  devotion  of  a  saint.  Pius  had  but 
one  end,  that  of  re-conquering  Christendom,  of 
restoring  the  rebel  nations  to  the  fold  of  the 
Church,  and  of  stamping  out  heresy  by  fire  and 
sword.  To  his  fiery  faith  every  means  of  war- 
fare seemed  hallowed  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
cause.  The  despotism  of  the  prince,  the  pas- 
sion of  the  populace,  the  sword  of  the  merce- 
nary, the  very  dagger  of  the  assassin,  were  all 
seized  without  scruple  as  weapons  in  the  war- 
fare of  God.  The  ruthlessness  of  the  Inquisitor 
was  turned  into  the  world-wide  policy  of  the 
Papacy.  When  Philip  doubted  how  to  deal 
with  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  Pius  bade 
him  deal  with  ihem  by  force  of  arms.  When 
the  Pope  sent  soldiers  of  his  own  to  join  the 
Catholics  in  France  he  bade  their  leader  "  slay 
instantly  whatever  heretic  fell  into  his  hands." 
The  massacres  of  Alva  were  rewarded  by  a  gift 
of  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  was  hailed  by  the 
successor  of  Pius  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving. 
The  force  of  the  Pope's  effort  lay  in  its  concen 
tration  of  every  energy  on  a  single  aim.  Rome 
drew  in  fact  a  new  power  from  the  ruin  of  her 
schemes  of  secular  aggrandizement.  The  nar- 
rower hopes  and  dreads  which  had  sprung  from 
their  position  as  Italian  princes  told  no  longer 
on  the  Popes.  All  hope  of  the  building  up  of 
a  wider  princedom  passed  away.  The  hope  of 
driving  the  stranger  from  Italy  came  equally  to 
an  end.  But  on  the  other  hand  Rome  was 
screened  from  the  general  conflicts  of  the  secular 
powers.  It  was  enabled  to  be  the  friend  of 
every  Catholic  State,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  every  Catholic  State  saw  in  the  rise  of 
Calvinism  a  new  cause  for  seeking  its  friend- 
ship. Calvinism  drew  with  it  a  thirst  for  polit- 
ical liberty,  and  religious  revolution  became 
the  prelude  to  political  revolution.  From  this 
moment  therefore  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  be- 
came the  cause  of  kings,  and  a  craving  for  self- 
preservation  rallied  the  Catliolic  princes  round 
the  Papal  throne.  The  same  dread  of  utter 
ruin  rallied  round  it  the  Catholic  Church.  All 
strife,  all  controversy  was  hushed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  foe.  'With  the  close  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  came  a  unity  of  feeling  and  of  action 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  Faith  was 
defined.  The  Papal  authority  stood  higher  than 
ever.  The  bishops  owned  themselves  to  be 
delegates  of  the  Roman  See.     The  clergy  were 


drawn  together  into  a  disciplined  body  by  the 
institution  of  seminaries.  The  new  religious 
orders  carried  everywhere  the  watchword  of 
implicit  obedience.  As  the  heresy  of  Calvin 
pressed  on  to  one  victory  after  another,  the 
Catholic  world  drew  closer  and  closer  round 
the  standard  of  Rome. 

What  raised  the  warfare  of  Pius  into  grandeur 
was  the  scale  upon  which  he  warred.  His  hand 
was  everywhere  throughout  Christendom. 
Under  hira  Rome  became  the  pnliiical  as  well 
as  the  religious  center  of  Western  Europe.  The 
history  of  the  Papacy  widened  again,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  into  the  history  of  the  world. 
Every  scheme  of  the  Catholic  resistance  was  de- 
vised or  emboldened  at  Rome.  While  her  Jesuit 
emissaries  won  a  new  hold  in  Bavaria  and 
Southern  Germany,  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Rhine-laud,  and  by  school 
and  pulpit  labored  to  re-Catholicize  the  Em- 
pire, Rome  spurred  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Darnlev 
marriage,  urged  Philip  to  march  Alva  on  the 
Netherlands,  broke  up  the  religious  truce  wliich 
Catharine  had  won  for  France,  and  celebrated 
with  solemn  pomp  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. England  above  all  was  the  object  of 
Papal  attack.  The  realm  of  Elizabeth  was  too 
important  for  the  general  Papal  scheme  of  re- 
conquering Christendom  to  be  liehtly  let  go. 
England  alone  could  furnish  a  center  to  the  re- 
formed communions  of  Western  Europe.  The 
Lutheran  states  of  North  Germany  were  too 
small.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  too 
remote.  Scotland  hardly  ranked  as  yet  as  a 
European  power.  Even"  if  France  joined  the 
new  movement  her  influence  would  long  be 
n  Mitralizcd  by  the  strife  of  the  religious  parties 
within  her  pale.  But  England  was  to  outer 
seeming  a  united  realm.  Her  government  held 
the  country  firmly  in  hand.  Whether  as  an 
island  or  from  her  neighborhood  to  the  chief 
centers  of  the  religious  strife,  she  was  so  placed 
as  to  give  an  effective  support  to  the  new  opin- 
ions. Protestant  refugees  found  a  safe  shelter 
wit'iin  her  bounds.  Her  trading  ships  diffused 
heresy  in  every  port  they  touched  at.  She 
could  at  little  risk  feed  the  Calvinistic  revolu- 
tion in  France  or  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
great  battle  of  the  old  faith  and  the  new  Eng- 
land was  thus  the  key  of  the  reformed  position. 
With  England  Protestant  the  fight  against  Prot- 
estantism could  only  be  a  slow  and  doubtful 
one.  On  the  other  hand  a  Catholic  England 
would  render  religious  revolution  in  the  west 
all  but  hopeless.  Hand  in  hand  with  Philip  re- 
ligiously, as  slie  already  was  politically,  the 
great  island  might  turn  the  tide  of  the  mighty 
conflict  which  had  so  long  gone  against  the 
Papacy. 

It  was  from  this  sense  of  the  importance  of 
England  in  the  world-wide  struggle  which  it 
was  preparing  that  Rome  had  watched  with 
such  a  feverish  interest  the  effort  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Her  victory  would  have  given  to 
Catholicism  the  two  westernmost  lealms  of  the 
Reformation,  England  and  Scotland;  it  would 
have  aided  it  in  the  re  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  of  France.  No  formal  bond  indeed, 
such  as  the  Calvinists  believed  to  exist,  bound 
Mary  and  Pius  and  Philip  and  Catharine  of 
Medicis  together  in  avast  league  for  the  res' ora- 
tion of  the  Faith;  their  difference  of  political 
aim  held  France  and  Spain  obstinately  apart 
both  from  each  other  and  from  Mary  Stuart, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  Vatican  that  the  great 
movement  was  conceived  as  a  whole.  But 
practicall}'  the  policy  of  Mary  and  Philip  worked 
forward  to  the  same  end.  While  the  Scottish 
Queen  prepared  her  counter-reformation  in 
England  and  Scotland,  Philip  was  gathering  a 
formidable  host  which  was  to  suppress  Calvin- 
ism as  well  as  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  which  Philip  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  Charles,  in  this  part  of 
his  dominions,  each  had  its  own  constitution, 
its  own  charter  and  privileges,  its  own  right  of 
taxation.  All  clung  to  their  local  independence: 
and  resistance  to  any  projects  of  centralization 
was  common  to  the  great  nobles  and  the  burgh- 
ers of  the  towns.  Philip  on  the  other  hand  was 
resolute  to  hrins  them  by  gradual  steps  to  the 
same  level  of  absolute  subjection  and  incorpora- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  monarchy  as  the  prov- 
inces of  Castille.  The  Netherlands  were  the 
wealthiest  part  of  his  dominions.  Flanders 
alone  contributed  more  to  his  exchequer  than 
all  his  kingdoms  in  Spain.  With  a  treasury 
drained  by  "a  thousand  schemes  Philip  longed 
to  have  this  wealth  at  his  unfetteied  disposal, 
while  his  absolutism  recoiled  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States,  and  his  bigotry  drove 


him  to  tread  their  heresy  under  foot.  Policy 
backed  the  impulses  of  greed  and  fanaticism. 
In  the  strangely  mingled  mass  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  one  bond  which  held  together 
its  various  parts,  divided  as  they  were  by  blood, 
by  tradition,  by  tongue,  was  their  common 
faith.  Philip  was  in  more  than  name  the 
"Catholic  King."  Catholicism  alone  united 
the  burgher  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  nobles  of 
Castile,  or  Milanese  and  Neapolitan  to  the 
Aztec  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  With  such  an  em- 
pire heresy  meant  to  Philip  political  chaos,  and 
the  heresy  of  Calvin,  with  its  ready  organiza- 
tion and  its  doctrine  of  resistance,  promised  not 
only  chaos  but  active  revolt.  In  spite  therefore 
[  of  the  growing  discontent  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  spite  of  the  alienation  of  the  nobles  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Estates,  ho  clung  to  a  system 
of  government  which  ignored  the  liberties  of 
every  province,  and  to  a  persecution  which 
drove  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  to  the 
shores  of  England. 

At  last  the  general  discontent  took  shape  in 
I  open  resistance.  The  success  of  the  French 
Huguenots  in  wresting  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faith  from  the  monarchy  told  on  the  Calvinists 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  nobles  gathered  in 
leagues.  Riots  broke  out  in  the  towns.  The 
churches  were  sacked,  and  heretic  preachers 
preached  in  the  open  fields  to  multitudes  who 
carried  weapons  to  protect  them.  If  Philip's 
system  was  to  continue  it  must  be  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  King  seized  the  disturbances  as  a 
pretext  for  dealing  a  blow  he  had  long  medita- 
ted at  the  growing  heresy  of  this  portion  of  his 
dominions.  Pius  the  Fifth  pressed  him  to 
deal  with  heresy  by  the  sword,  and  in  1567  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  gathered  in  Italy 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  a  march  on  the 
Low  Countries.  Had  Alva  reached  the  Neth- 
erlands while  Mary  was  still  in  the  flush  of  her 
success,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  England  could 
have  been  saved.  But  again  Fortune  proved 
Elizabeth's  friend.  The  passion  of  Mary  shat- 
tered the  hopes  of  Catholicism,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Alva  led  his  troops  over  the  Alps 
Mary  passed  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of 
Lochleven.  Alone  however  the  Duke  was  a 
mighty  danger:  nor  could  any  event  have  been 
'  more  embarrassing  to  Elizabeth  than  his  arrival 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  autumn  of  1.567.  The 
terror  he  inspired  hushed  all  thought  of  resist- 
ance. The  towns  were  occupied.  The  heretics 
were  burned.  The  greatest  nobles  were  sent  to 
the  block  or  driven,  like  William  of  Orange, 
from  the  country.  The  Netherlands  lay  at 
Philip's  feet;  and  Alva's  army  lowered,  like  a 
thunder  cloud  over  the  Protestant  West. 

The  triumph  of  Catholicism  and  the  presence 
of  a  Catholic  army  in  a  country  so  closely  con- 
nected with  England  at  once  revived  the  dreams 
of  a  Catholic  rising  against  Elizabeth's  throne, 
while  the  news  of  Alva's  massacres  stirred  in 
every  one  of  her  Protestant  subjects  a  thirst  for 
revenge  which  it  was  hard  to  hold  in  check. 
Yet  to  strike  a  blow  at  Alva  was  impossible. 
.Antwerp  was  the  great  mart  of  English  Irade, 
and  a  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  Flanders,  such 
as  war  must  bring  about,  would  have  broken 
half  the  merchants  in  London.  Elizabeth  could 
only  look  on  while  the  Duke  trod  resistance  and 
heresy  under  foot,  and  prepared  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  securer  starting-point  for  his  attack 
on  Protestantism  in  the  West.  With  Elizabeth 
indeed  or  her  cautious  and  moderate  Lutheran- 
ism  Philip  had  as  yet  little  will  to  meddle,  how- 
ever hotly  Rome  might  urge  him  to  attack  her. 
He  knew  that  the  Calvinism  of  the  Netherlands 
looked  for  support  to  the  Calvinism  of  France; 
and  as  soon  as  Alva's  work  was  done  in  the  Low 
Countries  the  Duke  had  orders  to  aid  the 
Guises  in  assailing  the  Huguenots.  But  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Huguenots  precipitated  the  strife,  and 
while  Alva  was  still  busy  with  attacks  from  the 
patriots  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange  a  fresh  rising  in  France  woke  the  civil 
war  at  the  close  of  1567.  Catharine  lulled  this 
strife  for  the  moment  by  a  new  edict  of  tolera- 
tion; but  the  presence  of  Alva  was  Stirling  hopes 
and  fears  in  other  lands  than  France.  Between 
Mary  Stuart  and  the  lords  who  had  imprisoned 
her  in  Lochleven  reconciliation  was  impossible. 
Elizabeth,  once  lightened  of  her  dread  from. 
Mary,  would  have  been  content  with  a  restora- 
tion'of  Murray's  actual  supremacy.  Already 
alarmed  by  Calvinistic  revolt  against  monarchy 
in  Fiance,  she  was  still  more  alarmed  Dy  the 
success  of  Calvinistic  revolt  against  monarchy 
in  Scotland;  and  the  presence  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands  made  her  anxious  above  all  to  set- 
tle the  troubles  ia  the  north  and  to  devise  some 
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terms  of  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  her 
subjects.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  demanded 
the  release  of  the  Queen.  The  Scotch  Protest- 
ants, with  Knox  at  their  head,  called  loudly 
for  Mary's  deatli  as  a  murderess.  If  the  lords 
shrank  from  such  extremities,  they  had  no 
mind  to  set  her  free  and  to  risk  their  heads  for 
Elizabeth's  pleasure.  As  Ihe  price  of  her  life 
they  forced  Mary  to  resign  her  crown  in  favor 
of  her  child,  and  to  name  Murray,  who  was  now 
returning  from  France,  as  regent  during  his 
minority.  In  July,  1567,  the  babe  was  solemnly 
crowned  as  James  the  Sixth. 

But  Mary  had  only  consented  to  abdicate  be- 
cause she  felt  sure  of  escape.  With  an  infant 
king  the  regency  of  Murray  promised  to  be  a 
virtual  sovereignty;  and  the  old  factions  of 
Scotland  woke  again  into  life.  The  house  of 
Hamilton,  which  stood  next  in  succession  to 
the  throne,  became  the  center  of  a  secret  league 
■which  gathered  to  it  the  nobles  and  prelates  who 
longed  for  the  re  establisliment  of  Catholicism, 
and  who  saw  in  Alva's  triumph  a  pledge  of  their 
own.  The  regent's  difficulties  were  doubled  by 
the  policy  of  Elizabeth.  Her  wrath  at  the  re- 
volt of  subjects  against  their  Queen,  her  an.xiety 
tiiat  "  by  this  example  none  of  her  own  be  en- 
couraged," only  grew  with  the  disregard  of  her 
protests  and  threats.  In  spite  of  Cecil  she  re- 
fused to  recognize  Murray's  government,  renew- 
ed her  demands  for  the  Queen's  release,  and 
encouraged  the  Hamiltons  in  their  designs  of 
freeing  her.  She  was  in  fact  stirred  by  more 
fears  than  her  dread  of  Calvinism  and  of  Cal- 
vinistic  liberty.  Philip's  triumph  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  presence  of  his  army  across  the 
sea  was  filling  the  Catholics  of  the  northern 
counties  with  new  hopes,  and  scaring  Elizabeth 
from  any  joint  action  with  the  Scotch  Calvin- 
ists  which  might  call  the  Spanish  forces  over 
sea.  She  even  stooped  to  guard  against  any 
possible  projects  of  Philip  by  fresh  negotiations 
for  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
dukes. But  the  negotiations  proved  as  fruitless 
as  before,  while  Scotland  moved  boldly  forward 
in  its  new  career.  A  Parliament  which  assem- 
bled at  the  opening  of  1568  confirmed  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Queen,  and  made  Catholic  worship 
punishable  with  the  pain  of  death.  The  tri- 
umph of  Calvinistic  bigotry  only  hastened  the 
outbreak  which  had  long  been  preparing,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  May  an  escape  of  Mary  from 
her  prison  was  a  signal  for  civil  war.  Five  days 
later  six  thousand  men  gathered  round  her  at 
Hamilton,  and  Argyle  joined  the  Catholic  lords 
who  rallied  to  her  banner.  The  news  found 
different  welcomes  at  the  English  court.  Eliza- 
belli  at  once  offered  to  arbitrate  between  Mary 
and  her  subjects.  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand, 
pressed  Murray  to  strike  quick  and  hard.  But 
the  regent  needed  little  pressing.  Surprised  as 
he  was,  Murray  was  quickly  in  arms;  and  cut- 
ting off  Mary's  force  as  it  moved  on  Dumbarton, 
he  brought  it  to  battle  at  Langside  on  the  Clyde 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  and  broke  it  in  a 
panic  stricken  rout.  Mary  herself,  after  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  reach  Dumbarton,  fled  southwards 
to  find  a  refuge  in  Galloway.  A  ride  of  ninety 
miles  brought  her  to  the  Solway,  but  she  found 
her  friends  wavering  in  her  support  and  ready 
to  purchase  pardon  from  Murray  by  surrender- 
ing her  into  the  regent's  hands.  Prom  that 
moment  she  abandoned  all  hope  from  Scotland. 
She  believed  that  Elizabeth  would  in  the  inter- 
ests of  monarchy  restore  her  to  the  throne;  and 
changing  her  designs  with  the  rapidity  of  genius, 
she  pushed  in  a  light  boat  across  the  Solway, 
and  was  safe  before  the  evening  fell  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle. 

The  presence  of  Alva  in  Flanders  was  a  far 
less  peril  than  the  presence  of  Mary  in  Carlisle. 
To  restore  her,  as  she  demanded,  by  force  of 
arms  was  impossible.  If  Elizabeth  was  zealous 
for  the  cause  of  monarchy,  she  had  no  mind  to 
crush  the  nobles  who  had  given  her  security 
against  her  rival  simply  to  seat  that  rival 
Iriumphantly  on  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand  to  retain  her  in  England  was  to  furnish  a 
center  for  revolt.  Mary  herself  indeed  threat- 
ened that  "  if  they  kept  her  prisoner  they 
should  have  enough  to  do  with  her."  If  the 
Queen  would  not  aid  in  her  restoration  to  the 
throne,  she  demanded  a  free  passage  to  France. 
But  compliance  with  such  a  request  would 
have  given  the  Guises  a  terrible  weapon  against 
Elizabeth  and  have  insured  French  intervention 
in  Scotland.  For  awhile  Elizabeth  hoped  to 
bring  Murray  to  receive  Mary  back  peaceably 
as  Queen.  But  the  regent  refused  to  sacrifice 
himself  and  the  realm  to  Elizabeth's  policy. 
When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  other  com- 


missioners appeared  at  York  to  hold  a  formal 
inquiry  into  Mary's  conduct  with  a  view  to  ^er 
restoration,  Murray  openly  charged  the  Queen 
with  a  share  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
he  produced  letters  from  her  to  Bothwell, 
which  if  genuine  substantiated  the  charge. 
Till  Mary  was  cleared  of  guilt,  Murray  would 
hear  nothing  of  her  return,  and  Mary  refused 
to  submit  to  such  a  trial  as  would  clear  her. 
So  eager  however  was  Elizabeth  to  get  rid  of 
the  pressing  peril  of  her  presence  in  England 
that  Mary's  refusal  to  submit  to  any  trial  only 
drove  her  to  fresh  devices  for  her  restoration. 
She  urged  upon  Murray  the  suppression  of  the 
graver  charges,  and  upon  Mary  the  leaving 
Murray  in  actual  possession  of  the  royal  power 
as  the  price  of  her  return.  Neither  however 
would  listen  to  terms  which  sacrificed  both  to 
Elizabeth's  self-interest.  The  Regent  persisted 
in  charging  the  Queen  with  murder  and  adul- 
tery. Mary  refused  either  to  answer  or  to  ab- 
dicate in  favor  of  her  infant  son. 

The  triumph  indeed  of  her  bold  policy  was 
best  advanced,  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  no 
doubt  foreseen,  by  simple  inaction.  Her  mis- 
fortunes, her  resolute  denials,  were  gradually 
wiping  away  the  stain  of  her  guilt  and  winning 
back  the  Catholics  of  England  to  her  cause. 
Already  there  were  plans  for  her  marriage  with 
Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  English  nobles,  as  for 
her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  Hamiltons. 
The  first  match  might  give  her  the  English 
crown,  the  second  could  hardly  fail  to  restore 
her  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In  any  case  her 
presence,  rousing  as  it  did  fresh  hopes  of  a 
Catholic  reaction,  put  pressure  on  her  sister 
Queen.  Elizabeth  "  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears," 
while  the  fierce  contest  which  Alva's  presence 
roused  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  was 
firing  the  temper  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
England.  In  the  Court,  as  in  the  country,  the 
forces  of  progress  and  of  resistance  stood  at 
last  in  sharp  and  declared  opposition  to  each 
otlier.  Cecil  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  de- 
manded a  general  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
churches  throughout  Europe,  a  war  in  the  oLw 
Countries  against  Alva,  and  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Mary  to  her  Scotch  subjects  for 
the  punishment  she  deserved.  The  Catholics 
on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  the  mass  of  the 
Conservative  party  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
at  its  head,  and  supported  by  the  wealthier 
merchants  who  dreaded  the  ruin  of  the  Flemish 
trade,  were  as  earnest  in  demanding  the  dis- 
missal of  Cecil  and  the  Protestants  from  the 
council-board,  a  steady  peace  with  Spain,  and, 
though  less  openly,  a  recognition  of  Mary's 
succession.  Elizabeth  was  driven  to  temporize 
as  before.  She  refused  Cecil's  councils;  but 
she  sent  money  and  arms  to  Conde,  and  ham 
pered  Alva  by  seizing  treasure  on  its  way  to 
him,  and  by  pushing  the  quarrel  even  to  a 
temporary  embargo  on  shipping  either  side  the 
sea.  She  refused  the  counsels  of  Norfolk;  but 
she  would  hear  nothing  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  give  any  judgment  on  the  charges  against 
the  Scottish  Queen,  or  recognize  the  accession 
of  James  in  her  stead. 

But  to  the  pressure  of  Alva  and  Mary  was  now 
added  the  pressure  of  Rome.  With  the  triumph 
of  Philip  in  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Guises 
in  France  Pius  the  Fifth  held  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  decisive  attack  on  Elizabeth.  If  Philip 
held  back  from  playing  the  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism, if  even  the  insults  to  Alva  failed  to  stir 
him  to  active  hostility,  Rome  could  still  turn 
to  its  adherents  within  tne  realm.  Pius  had 
already  sent  two  envoys  in  1567  with  powers  to 
absolve  the  English  Catholics  who  had  attended 
church  from  their  schism,  but  to  withdraw  all 
hope  or  future  absolution  for  those  who  con- 
tinued to  conform.  The  result  of  their  mission 
however  had  been  so  small  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  further.  The  triumph  of  Alva  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  failure  of  Ihe  Prince  of  Orange  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  them  from  the  Spanish 
army,  the  terror-struck  rising  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  the  growing  embarrassments  of 
Elizabeth  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seenied  to 
offer  Rome  its  opportunity  of  delivering  a  final 
blow.  In  February,  15(i9,  the  Queen  was  de- 
clared a  heretic  by  a  Bull  which  asserted  in  their 
strongest  form  the  Papal  claims  to  a  temporal 
supremacy  over  princes.  As  a  heretic  and  ex- 
communicate, she  was  "deprived  of  her  pre- 
tended right  to  the  said  kingdom,"  her  subjects 
were  absolved  from  allegiance  to  her,  com- 
manded "  not  to  dare  to  obey  her,"  and  anathe- 
matized if  they  did  obey.  The  Bull  was  not 
yet  promulgated,  but  Dr.  Morton  was  sent  into 
England  to  denounce  the  Queen  as  fallen  from 


her  usurped  authority,  and  to  promise  the 
speedy  issue  of  the  sentence  of  deposition.  The 
religious  pressure  was  backed  by  political  in- 
trigue. Ridolfi,  an  Italian  merchant  settled  ia 
London,  who  had  received  full  powers  and 
money  from  Rome,  knit  the  threads  of  a  Catho- 
lic revolt  in  the  north,  and  drew  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  into  correspondence  with  Mary  Stuart. 
The  Duke  was  the  son  of  Lord  Surrey  and 
grandson  of  the  Norfolk  who  had  headed  the 
Conservative  party  througli  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Like  the  rest  of  the  English  peers, 
he  had  acquiesced  in  the  religious  compromise 
of  the  Queen.  It  was  as  a  Protestant  that 
the  more  Conservative  among  his  fellow  nobles 
now  supported  a  project  for  his  union  with  the 
Scottish  Queen.  With  an  English  and  Protest- 
ant husband  it  was  thought  that  Murray  and 
the  lords  might  safely  take  back  Mary  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  and  England  again  accept  iier 
as  the  successor  to  her  crown.  But  Norfolk 
was  not  contented  with  a  single  game.  From 
the  Pope  and  Philip  he  sought  aid  in  his  mar- 
riage-plot as  a  Catholic  at  heart,  whose  success 
would  bring  about  a  restoration  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  realm.  With  the  Catholic  lords 
he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  Cecil  and  the  re- 
newal of  friendship  with  Spain.  To  carry  out 
schemes  such  as  these  however  required  a 
temper  of  subtler  and  bolder  stamp  than  the 
Duke's:  Cecil  found  it  easy  by  playing  on  bis 
greed  to  part  him  from  his  fellow  nobles:  his 
marriage  with  Mary  as  a  Protestant  was  set 
aside  by  Murray's  refusal  to  accept  her  as 
Queen;  and  Norfolk  promised  to  enter  into  no 
correspondence  with  Mary  Stuart  but  with 
Elizabeth's  sanction. 

The  hope  of  a  crown,  whether  in  Scotland  or 
at  home,  proved  too  great  however  for  his  good 
faith,  and  Norfolk  was  soon  wrapped  anew  in 
the  net  of  papal  intrigue.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  on  Norfolk  that  Rome  counted  as  on  the 
nobles  of  the  North.  The  three  great  houses  of 
the  northern  border — the  Cliffords  of  Cumber- 
land, the  Nevilles  of  Westmoreland,  thePercies 
of  Northumberland — had  remained  Catholics  at 
heart;  and  from  themoment  of  Mary's  entrance 
into  England  they  had  been  only  waiting  for  a 
signal  of  revolt.  They  looked  for  foreign  aid, 
and  foreign  aid  now  seemed  assured.  In  spite 
of  Elizabeth's  help  the  civil  war  in  France  went 
steadily  against  the  Huguenots.  In  March  1569 
their  army  was  routed  at  Jarnac,  and  their 
leader,  Conde,  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  joy 
with  which  the  victory  was  greeted  by  the  En- 
glish Catholics  sjirangfromaconsciousness  that 
the  victors  looked  on  it  as  a  prelude  to  their  at- 
tack on  Protestantism  across  the  sea.  No  sooner 
indeed  was  this  triumph  won  than  Mary's  uncle, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  proposed  to  Philip  to  complete 
the  victory  of  Catholicism  by  uniting  the  forces 
of  France  and  Spain  against  Elizabeth.  The 
moment  was  one  of  peril  such  as  England  had 
never  known.  Norfolk  was  still  pressing  for- 
ward to  a  marriage  with  Mary ;  he  was  backed 
bj'  fne  second  great  Conservative  peer,  Lord 
Arundel,  and  supported  by  a  large  part  of  the 
nobles.  The  Northern  Earls  with  Lords  Mon- 
tague and  Lumley  and  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Dacres  were  ready  to  take  up  arms, 
and  sure — as  they  believed — of  the  aid  of  the 
Earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbury.  Both  parties 
of  plotters  sought  Philip's  sanction  and  placed 
themselves  at  his  disposal.  A  descent  of  French 
and  Spanish  troops  would  have  called  both  to 
the  field.  But  much  as  Philip  longed  for  a  tri- 
umph of  religion  he  had  no  mind  for  a  triumph 
of  France.  France  now  meant  the  Guises,  and 
to  set  their  niece  Mary  Stuart  on  the  English 
throne  was  to  insure  the  close  union  of  Eng- 
land and  the  France  they  ruled.  Though  he 
suffered  Alva  therefore  to  p\in  the  dispatch  of 
a  force  from  the  Netherlands  should  a  Catholic 
revolt  prove  .successful,  he  refused  to  join  in  a 
French  attack. 

But  the  Papal  exhortations  and  the  victories 
of  the  Guises  did  their  work  without  Philip's 
aid.  The  conspirators  of  the  north  only  wailed 
for  Norfolk's  word  to  rise  in  arms.  But  the 
Duke  dissembled  and  delayed,  while  Elizabeth, 
roused  at  last  to  her  danger,  struck  quick  and 
bard.  Mary  Stuart  was  given  in  charge  to  the 
Puritan  Lord  Huntingdon.  The  Earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke,  with  Lord  Lundey,  were 
secured.  Norfolk  himself,  summoned  peremp- 
torily to  court,  dared  not  disobey;  and  found 
himself  at  the  opening  of  October  a  prisoner  ia 
the  Tower.  The  inore  dangerous  plot  was 
foiled,  for  whatever  were  Norfolk's  own  de- 
signs, the  bulk  of  his   Conservative  partisans 
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•were  good  Protestants,  and  their  aim  of  secur- 
ing the  succession  by  a  Protestant  marriage  for 
Alary  was  one  with  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
would  have  symputliized.  But  the  Catholic 
plot  remained;  and  in  October  the  hopes  of  its 
leaders  were  stirred  afresh  by  a  new  defeat  of 
the  Huguenots  at  Moiitcontour;  while  a  Papal 
envoy,  Dr.  Morton,  goaded  them  to  action  by 
news  that  a  Bull  of  Deposition  was  ready  at 
Rome.  At  last  a  summons  to  court  tested  the 
loyalty  of  the  Earls,  and  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, 1009,  Northumberland  gave  the  signal 
for  a  rising.  He  was  at  once  joined  bylhe 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  iu  a  few  days  the 
Earls  entered  Durham  and  called  the  North  to 
arms.  They  shrank  from  an  open  revolt  against 
the  Queen,  and  demanded  only  the  dismissal  of 
her  ministers  and  tiie  recognition  of  Mary's 
right  of  succession.  But  with  these  demands 
went  a  pledge  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  torn 
to  pieces,  and  Mass  said  once  more  at  the  altar 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  before  the  Earls  pushed 
on  to  Doncaster  with  an  army  that  soon  swelled 
to  thousands  of  men.  Their  cry  was  "  to 
reduce  all  causes  of  religion  to  the  old  custom 
and  usage;"  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  her  gen- 
eral in  the  North,  wrote  frankly  to  Elizabeth 
that  "there  were  not  ten  gentlemen  in  York- 
shire that  did  allow  [approve]  her  proceedings 
in  the  cause  of  religion."  But  he  was  as  loyal 
as  he  was  frank,  and  held  York  stoutly  while 
the  Queen  ordered  Mary's  hasty  removal  to  a  new 
prison  at  Coventry.  The  storm  however  broke  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  gathered.  Leonai'd  Dacres  held 
aloof.  Lord  Derhy  proved  loyal.  The  Catholic 
lords  of  the  south  refused  to  stir  without  help 
from  Spain.  The  mass  of  the  Catholics  through- 
out the  country  made  no  sign  and  the  Earls  no 
sooner  hailed  irresolute  in  presence  of  this  un- 
expected inactiou  than  their  army  caught  the 
panic  and  dispersed.  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland fled  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  were  followed  in  their  flight  by  Leonard 
Dacres  of  Naworth,  while  their  miserable  ad- 
herents paid  for  their  disloyalty  in  bloodshed 
and  ruin. 

The  ruthless  measures  of  repression  which 
followed  this  revolt  were  the  first  breach  in  the 
clemency  of  Elizabeth's  rule.  But  they  were 
signs  of  terror  which  were  not  lost  on  her  op- 
ponents. It  was  the  general  inaction  of  the 
Catholics  which  had  foiled  the  hopes  of  the 
northern  Eai-ls;  and  Pope  Pius  resolved  to  stir 
them  to  activity  by  publishing  in  March,  1570, 
the  Bull  of  Excommunication  and  Deposition 
which  had  been  secretly  issued  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  his  Bull  Pius  declared  that  Elizabeth 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne,  released 
her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
her,  and  forbade  her  nobles  and  people  to  obey 
her  on  pain  of  escomn-unication.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  any  copies  of  this  sentence  into  the 
realm  the  Bull  was  found  nailed  in  a  spirit  of 
ironical  defiance  on  the  Bishop  of  London's 
door.  Its  effect  was  far  from  being  what  Rome 
desired.  W'ith  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
zealots  the  English  Catholics  treated  the  Bull 
as  a  dead  letter.  The  duty  of  obeying  the 
Queen  seemed  a  certain  thing  to  them,  while 
that  of  obeying  the  Pope  iu  temporal  matters 
•was  denied  by  most  and  doubted  by  all.  Its 
spiritual  effect  indeed  was  greater.  The  Bull 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  religious  truce  which 
Elizabeth  had  secured.  In  the  North  the  Cath- 
olics withdrew  stubbornly  from  the  national 
worship,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  realm 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  recusants  showed 
the  obedience  of  a  large  body  of  Englishmen  to 
the  Papal  command.  To  the  minds  of  En- 
glis'n  statesmen  such  an  obedience  to  the 
Papal  bidding  in  matters  of  religion  only 
heralded  an  obedience  to  the  Papal  bidding 
in  matters  of  state.  In  issuing  the  Bnll  of 
Deposition  Pius  had  declared  war  upon  the 
Queen.  He  had  threatened  her  throne.  He 
had  called  on  her  subjects  to  revolt.  If  his 
secret  pressure  had  stirred  the  rising  of  the 
Northern  Earls,  his  open  declaration  of  war 
might  well  rouse  a  general  insurrection  of 
Catholics  throughout  the  realm,  while  the  plots 
of  his  agents  threatened  the  Queen's  life. 

How  real  was  the  last  danger  was  shown  at 
this  moment  by  the  murder  of  Murray.  In 
January,  1570,  a  Catholic  partisan,  James  Ham- 
ilton, shot  the  Regent  in  the  streets  of  Linlith- 
gow; and  Scotland  plunged  at  once  into  war 
hetween  the  adherents  of  Mary  and  those  of 
her  son.  The  blow  broke  Elizabeth's  hold  on 
Scotland  at  a  mQment  when  conspiracy  threat- 


ened her  hold  on  England  itself.  The  defeat  of 
the  Earls  had  done  little  to  check  the  hopes  of 
the  Roman  court.  Its  intrigues  were  busier 
than  ever.  At  the  close  of  the  rising  Norfolk 
was  released  from  the  Tower,  but  he  was  no 
sooner  free  than  he  renewed  his  correspondence 
with  the  Scottish  Queen.  Mary  consented  to 
wed  him,  and  the  Duke,  who  still  professed 
himself  a  Protestant,  trusted  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  English  nobles  with  him  in  pressing  a 
marriage  which  seemed  to  take  Mary  out  of  the 
hands  of  French  and  Catholic  intriguers,  to 
make  her  an  Englishwoman,  and  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
But  it  was  only  to  secure  this  "eneral  adhesion 
that  Norfolk  delayed  to  declare  himself  a 
Catholic.  He  sought  the  Pope's  approval  of 
his  plans,  aud  appealed  to  Philip  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Spanish  army.  At  the  head  of 
this  appeal  stood  the  name  of  Mary;  while 
Norfolk's  name  was  followed  by  those  of  many 
lords  of  "  the  old  blood,"  as  the  prouder  peers 
styled  themselves.  The  significance  of  the  re- 
quest was  heightened  by  gatherings  of  Catholic 
refugees  at  Antwerp  in  the  heart  of  Philip's 
dominions  in  the  Low  Countries  round  the 
fugitive  leaders  of  the  Northern  Revolt.  The 
intervention  of  the  Pope  was  brought  to  quick- 
en Philip's  slow  designs.  Ridolfi,  as  the  agent 
of  the  conspirators,  appeared  at  Rome  anU  laid 
before  Pius  their  plans  for  the  marriage  of  Nor- 
folk and  Mary,  the  union  of  both  realms  under 
the  Duke  and  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  Elizabeth  and  her  counselors  at  one  of 
the  royal  country  houses.  Pins  backed  the 
project  with  his  warm  approval,  and  Ridolfi 
hurried  to  secure  the  needful  aid  from  Philip  of 
Spain. 

Enough  of  these  conspiracies  was  discovered 
to  rouse  a  fresh  ardor  in  the  menaced  Protest- 
ants. While  Ridolfi  was  negotiating  at  Rome 
and  Madrid,  the  Parliament  met  to  pass  an  act 
of  attainder  against  the  Northern  Earls,  and  to 
declare  the  introduction  of  Papal  Bulls  into  the 
country  an  act  of  high  treason.  It  was  made 
treason  to  call  the  Queen  heretic  or  schismatic, 
or  to  deny  her  right  to  the  throne.  The  rising 
indignation  against  Mary,  as  "the  daughter  of 
Debate,  who  discord  fell  doth  sow,"  was  shown 
in  a  statute,  which  declared  any  person  who 
laid  claim  to  the  Crown  during  the  Queen's  life- 
time incapable  of  ever  succeeding  to  it.  The 
disaffection  of  the  Catholics  was  met  by  impos- 
ing on  all  magistrates  and  public  officers  the 
obligation  of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Faith, 
a  measure  which  iu  fact  transferred  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  public  order  to  their 
Protestant  opponents,  by  forbidding  conver- 
sions to  Catholicism  or  the  bringing  into  Eng- 
land of  Papal  absolutions  or  objects  consecrated 
by  the  Pope.  Meanwhile  Ridolfi  was  strug- 
gling in  vain  against  Philip's  caution.  The 
King  made  no  ol)jection  to  the  seizure  or  as- 
sassination of  Elizabeth.  The  scheme  secured 
his  fullest  sympathy:  no  such  opportunity,  he 
held,  would  ever  offer  again;  and  he  longed  to 
finish  the  affair  quickly  before  France  should 
take  part  in  it.  But  be  could  not  be  brought  to 
send  troops  to  England  before  Elizabeth  was  se- 
cured. If  troops  were  once  sent,  the  failure  of 
the  plot  would  mean  war  with  England;  and 
with  fresh  troubles  threatening  Alva's  hold  on 
the  Netherlands  Philip  had  no  mind  to  risk  an 
English  war.  Norfolk  on  the  other  hand  had 
no  mind  to  risk  a  rising  before  Spanish  troops  ' 
were  landed,  and  Ridolfi's  efforts  failed  to  bring  ] 
either  Duke  or  King  to  action.  But  the  clew  to 
these  negotiations  had  long  been  in  Cecil's 
hands;  and  at  the  opening  of  1571  Norfolk's 
schemes  of  ambition  were  foiled  by  his  arrest. 
He  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  after  a  few 
montlis'  delay  executed  at  the  Tower. 

AVith  the  death  of  Norfolk  and  that  of 
Northumberland,  who  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold,  the  dread  of  revolt  within  the  realm 
which  had  so  long  hung  over  England  passed 
quietl)' away.  The  failure  of  the  two  attempts 
not  only  showed  the  weakness  and  disunion  of 
the  party  of  discontent  and  reaction,  but  it  re- 
vealed the  weakness  of  all  party  feeling  before 
the  rise  of  a  national  temper  which  was  spring- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  peace  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  which  a  growing  sense  of  danger  to 
the  order  and  prosperity  around  it  was  fast 
turning  into  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 
It  was'not  merely  against  Cecil's  watchfulness 
or  Elizabeth's  cunning  that  Mary  and  Philip 
and  the  Percles  dashed  themselves  in  vain;  it 
was  against  a  new  England.  And  this  England 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Queen.  "I  have  de- 
sired," Elizabeth  said  proudly  to  her  Parlia- 


j  ment,  "  to  have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects 
I  by  love,  and  not  by  compulsion."  Through 
the  fourteen  years  which  had  passed  since  she 
I  mounted  the  throne,  her  subjects'  love  had 
]  been  fairly  won  by  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment. The  current  of  political  events  had 
drawn  men's  eyes  chiefiy  to  the  outer  dangers 
of  the  country,  to  the  policy  of  Philip  and  of 
[Rome,  to  the  revoluticms  of  France,  to  the 
pressure  from  Mary  Stuart.  No  one  had  watched 
1  these  outer  dangers  so  closely  as  the  Queen. 
(But  buried  as  she  seemed  in  foreign  negotia- 
;  tions  and  intrigues,  Elizabeth  was  a'bove  all  an 
I  English  sovereign.  She  devoted  herself  ably 
and  energetically  to  the  task  of  civil  adminis- 
■  tration.  At  the  first  moment  of  relief  from 
I  the  pressure  of  outer  troubles,  after  the  treaty 
[  of  Edinburgh,  she  faced  the  two  main  causes 
jof  internal  disorder.  The  debasement  of  the 
I  coinage  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1560.  In 
j  1561  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into 
j  the  best  means  of  facing  the  problem  of  social 
;  pauperism. 

j  Time,  and  the  natural  development  of  new 
branches  ofindustry,  were  working  quietly  for 
the  relief  of  the  glut  ted  labor  market:  but  avast 
mass  of  disorder  still  existed  in  England,  which 
j  found  a  constant  ground  of  resentment  in  the 
1  inclosures  and  evictions  which  accompanied 
]  the  progress  of  agricultural  change.  It  was  on 
I  this  host  of  •'  broken  men  "  that  every  lebellion 
j  could  count  for  support;  their  mere  existence 
I  was  an  encouragement  to  civil  war;  while  in 
peace  their  presence  was  felt  in  the  insecurity 
j  of  life  and  property,  in  bands  of  marauders 
;  which  held  whole  counties  in  tenor,  and  in 
'"sturdy  beggars"  who  stripped  travelers  on 
[  the  road.  Under  Elizabeth  as  under  her  piede- 
j  cessors  the  terrible  measures  of  repression, 
j  whose  uselessness  More  had  in  vain  pointed 
;  out,  went  pitilessly  on.  We  find  the  magis- 
,  trates  of  Somersetshire  capturing  a  gang  of  a 
j  hundred  at  a  stroke,  hanging  fifty  at  ouce  on 
!  the  gallows,  and  complaining  bitterly  to  the 
j  Council  of  the  necessity  for  waiting  till  the 
I  Assizes  before  they  could  enjoj'  the  spectacle 
j  of  the  fifty  others  hanging  beside  them.  But 
the  Government  were  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  wiser  and  more  effectual  way.  The 
j  old  powers  to  enforce  labor  on  the  idle  and  set- 
tlement on  the  vagrant  class  which  had  been 
givei\  by  statutes  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were 
continued;  and  each  town  and  parish  was  held 
responsible  for  the  relief  of  its  indigent  and  dis- 
abled poor,  as  well  as  for  the  employment  of 
able-bodied  mendicants.  But  a  more  efficient 
machinery  was  gradually  devised  for  carrying 
out  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  had  been  provided  by 
the  collection  of  alms  in  church;  but  by  an 
Act  of  1562  the  mayor  of  each  town  and  the 
church-wardens  of  each  country  parish  were  di- 
rected to  draw  up  lists  of  all  inhabitants  able  to 
contribute  to  such  a  fund,  and  on  a  persistent 
refusal  the  justices  in  sessions  were  empowered 
to  assess  the  offender  at  a  filtingsum  and  to  en- 
force its  payment  bj'  imprisonment. 

The  principles  embodied  in  these  measures, 
that  of  local  responsibility  for  local  distress, 
and  that  of  a  distinction  between  the  pauper 
and  the  vagabond,  ■s^ere  more  clearly  defined  in 
a  statue  of  1572.  By  this  Act  the  justices  in 
the  country  districts  and  mayors  aud  other 
officers  in  towns  were  directed  to  register  the 
impotent  poor,  to  settle  them  in  fitting  habita- 
tions and  to  assess  all  inhabitants  for  their  sup- 
port. Overseers  were  appointed  to  enforce 
and  superintend  their  labor,  for  which  wool, 
hemp,  flax,  or  other  stuff  was  to  be  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhabitants;  and  houses  of 
correction  were  established  in  every  county  for 
obstinate  vagabonds  or  for  paupers  refusing  to 
work  at  the  overseer's  bidding.  A  subsequent 
Act  transferred  to  these  overseers  the  collection 
of  the  poor  rate,  and  powers  were  given  to  bind 
poor  children  as  apprentices,  to  erect  buildings 
for  the  improvident  poor,  and  to  force  the 
parents  and  children  of  such  paupers  to  main- 
tain them.  The  well-known  Act  which  ma- 
tured and  finally  established  this  system,  the 
-13rd  of  Elizabeth,  remained  the  base  of  our 
system  of  pauper-administration  until  a  time 
within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  What- 
ever flaws  a  later  experience  has  found  in  these 
measures,  their  wise  and  humane  character 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  U-gislatinn 
which  had  degraded  our  statute-book  from  the 
date  of  the  Statute  of  Laborers;  and  their  tfii- 
cacy  at  the  time  was  proved  hy  the  cessation  of 
the  social  danger  against  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  provide. 
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Its  cessation  however  was  owing,  not  merely 
to  law,  but  to  the  natural  growth  of  wealth  and 
industry  throughout  the  country.  A  middle 
class  of  wealthier  land-owners  and  merchants 
were  fast  rising  into  importance.  "  The  wealth 
of  the  meaner  sort,"  wrote  one  to  Cecil,  "is 
the  very  fount  of  rebellion,  the  occasion  of 
their  indolence,  of  the  contempt  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  the  hatred  they  have  conceived  against 
them."  But  Cecil  and  his  mistress  could  watch 
the  upgrowth  of  national  wealth  with  cooler 
eyes.  In  the  country  its  effect  was  to  undo 
much  of  the  evil  which  the  diminution  of  small 
holdings  had  done.  Whatever  social  embar- 
rassment it  might  bring  about,  the  revolution  in 
agriculture  wli'ich  Latimer  deplored  undoubted- 
ly favored  production.  Not  only  was  a  larger 
capital  brought  to  bear  upon  the  laud,  but  the 
mere  change  in  the  system  of  cultivation  intro- 
duced a  taste  for  new  and  better  modes  of  farm- 
ing; the  breed  of  horses  and  of  cattle  was  im- 
proved, and  a  far  greater  use  made  of  manure 
and  dressings.  One  acre  under  the  new  system 
produced,  it  was  said,  as  much  as  two  under  the 
old.  As  a  more  careful  and  constant  cultiva- 
tion was  introduced,  a  greater  number  of  hands 
came  to  be  required  on  every  farm;  and  much 
of  the  surplus  labor  which  had  been  flung  off 
the  land  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  sys- 
tem was  thus  recalled  to  it. 

A  yet  more  efficient  agency  in  absorbing  the 
unemployed  was  found  in  the  development  of 
manufactures.  The  linen  trade  was  as  yet  of 
small  value,  and  that  of  silk-weaving  was  only 
just  introduced.  But  the  woolen  manufacture 
was  fast  becoming  an  important  element  in  the 
national  wealth.  England  no  longer  sent  her 
fleeces  to  be  woven  in  Flanders  and  to  be  dyed 
at  Florence.  The  spinning  of  yarn,  the  weav- 
ing, fulling,  and  dyeing  of  cloth,  were  spread- 
ing rapidly  from  the  towns  over  the  country- 
side. The  worsted  trade,  of  which  Norwich 
was  the  center,  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  counties.  Farmers'  wives  began  every- 
where to  spin  their  wool  from  their  own  sheeps' 
backs  into  a  coarse  "  home-spun."  The  South 
and  the  West  however  still  remained  the  great 
seats  of  industry  and  of  wealth,  for  they  were 
the  homes  of  mining  and  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity. The  iron  manufactures  were  limited  to 
Kent  and  Sussex,  though  their  prosperity  in  this 
quarter  was  already  threatened  b}'  the  growing 
scarcity  of  the  wood  which  fed  their  furnaces,  and 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  Weald. 
Cornwall  was  then,  as  now,  the  sole  exporter  of 
tin;  and  the  exportation  of  its  copper  was  just 
beginning.  The  broadcloths  of  the  West  claimed 
the  palm  among  the  woolen  stuffs  of  England. 
The  Cinque  Ports  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Channel.  Every  little  harbor 
from  the  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End  sent  out 
its  fleets  of  fishing  boats,  manned  with  bold  sea- 
men who  were  to  furnish  crews  for  Drake  and 
the  Buccaneers.  Northern  England  still  lagged 
far  behind  tlie  rest  of  the  realm  in  its  industrial 
activity.  But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  pov- 
erty and  inaction  to  which  it  had  been  doomed 
for  so  many  [centuries  began  at  last  to  be  broken. 
We  see  the  first  sign  of  the  revolution  which  has 
transferred  English  manufactures  and  English 
wealth  to  the  north  of  the  Mersey  and  of  the 
Humber  in  the  mention  which  now  meets  us  of 
the  friezes  of  Manchester,  the  coverlets  of  York, 
the  cutlery  of  Sheflield,  and  the  cloth-trade  of 
Halifax. 

The  growth  however  of  English  commerce 
far  outstripped  as  yet  that  of  its  manufacturers. 
We  must  not  judge  of  it  by  any  modern  stand- 
ard; for  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  five  or  six  millions, 
and  the  burthen .  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in 
ordinary  commerce  was  estimated  at  little  more 
than  fifty  thousand  tons.  The  size  of  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  it  would  nowadays  seem  in- 
significant: a  modern  collier  brig  is  probably 
as  large  as  the  biggest  merchant  vessel  which 
tlien  sailed  from  the  port  of  London.  But  it 
was  under  Elizabeth  that  English  commerce 
began  the  rapid  career  of  development  which 
has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world.  The 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1566  was  a  mark  of 
the  commercial  progress  of  the  time.  By  far 
the  most  important  branch  of  our  trade  was 
the  commerce  with  Flanders.  Antwerp  and 
Bruges  were  in  fact  the  general  marts  of  the 
world  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  annual  export  of  English  wool  and 
drapery  to  their  markets  was  estimated  at  a 
sum  of  more  than  two  millions  in  value.  But 
the  religious  troubles  of  the  Netherlands  were 


already  scaring  capital  and  industry  from  their 
older  seats.  AS  early  as  1560  Philip's  envoy  re- 
ported to  his  master  that  "ten  thousand  of 
your  Majesty's  servants  in  the  Low  Countries 
are  already  in  England  with  their  preachers 
and  ministers."  Alva's  severities  soon  raised 
the  number  of  refugees  to  fifty  thousand;  and 
the  outbreak  of  war  which  followed  drove  trade 
as  well  as  traders  from  the  Low  Countries.  It 
was  with  the  ruin  of  Antwerp  at  the  time  of 
its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Parma 
that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  own 
capital  was  first  established.  A  third  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  ruined 
city  are  said  to  have  found  a  refuge  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  The  export  trade  to 
Flanders  died  away  as  London  developed  into 
the  general  mart  of  Europe,  where  the  gold  and 
sugar  of  the  New  World  were  found  side  by 
side  with  the  cotton  of  India,  the  silks  of  the 
East,  and  the  woolen  stuffs  of  England  itself. 

Not  only  was  much  of  the  world's  older  trade 
transferred  by  this  change  to  English  shores, 
but  the  burst  of  national  vigor  which  character- 
ized the  time  found  new  outlets  for  its  activity. 
The  fi.sherie3  grew  more  and  more  valuable. 
■Those  of  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean 
gave  occupation  to  the  ports  which  lined  the 
coast  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  Haven; 
while  Bristol  and  Chester  were  rivals,  in  the 
fisheries  of  Ulster.  The  merchant-navy  of  Eng- 
land was  fast  widening  its  sphere  of  commerce. 
The  Venetian  carrying  fleet  still  touched  at 
Southampton ;  but  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  a  commercial  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  Florence,  and  the  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean  which  began  under  Richard  the 
Third  constantly  took  a  wider  development. 
The  trade  between  England  and  the  Baltic  ports 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the  Hanseatic 
merchants;  but  the  extinciion  at  this  time  of 
their  London  depot,  the  Steel  Yard,  was  a  sign 
that  this  trade  too  had  now  passed  into  English 
bands.  The  growth  of  Boston  and  Hull  marked 
an  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Scandinavian  states.  The  prosperity  of  Bristol, 
which  depended  in  great  measure  on  the  trade 
with  Ireland  was  stimulated  by  the  conquest 
and  colonization  of  that  island  at  the  close  of  the 
Queen's  reign  and  the  beginning  of  her  succes- 
sor's. The  dream  of  a  northern  passage  to  India 
opened  up  a  trade  with  a  land  as  yet  unknoxvn. 
Of  three  ships  which  sailed  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
under  Hugh  Willoughby  to  discover  this  pas- 
sage, two  were  found  frozen  with  their  crews 
and  their  hapless  commander  on  the  coast  of 
Lapland;  but  the  third,  under  Richard  Chan- 
cellor, made  its  way  safely  to  the  White  Sea  and 
by  the  discovery  of  Archangel  created  the  trade 
with  Russia.  A  more  lucrative  traffic  had  al- 
ready begun  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  whose 
gold  dust  and  ivory  the  merchants  of  Southamp- 
ton owed  their  wealth.  The  guilt  of  the  Slave 
Trade  which  sprang  out  of  it  rests  with  John 
Hawkins.  In  1563  he  returned  from  the  Afri- 
can coast  with  a  cargo  of  negroes;  and  the 
arms,  whose  grant  rewarded  this  achievement 
(a  demi-moor,  proper,  bound  with  a  cord),  com- 
memorated his  priority  in  the  transport  of 
slaves  to  the  labor  fields  of  the  New  World. 
But  the  New  World  was  already  furnishing 
more  honest  sources  of  wealth.  The  voyage  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  from  Bristol  to  the  mainland  of 
North  America  had  called  English  vessels  to  the 
stormy  ocean  of  the  North.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  number  of  English  boats 
engaged  on  the  cod-banks  of  Newfoundland 
steadily  increased,  and  at  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  seamen  of  Biscay  found  En- 
glish rivals  in  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Polar  seas. 

Elizabeth  lent  a  ready  patronage  to  the  new 
commerce,  she  shared  in  its  speculations,  she 
considered  its  extension  and  protection  as  a 
part  of  public  policy,  and  she  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  the  great  Merchant  Companies 
which  could  alone  secure  the  trader  against 
wrong  or  injustice  in  distant  countries.  The 
Merciiant- Adventurers  of  London,  a  body 
which  had  existed  long  before,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  charter  of  incorporation  under  Henry 
the  Seventh,  furnished  a  model  for  the  Russia 
Company  and  the  Company  which  absorbed  the 
new  commerce  to  the  Indies.  But  it  was  not 
wholly  with  satisfaction  that  cither  the  Queen 
or  her  ministers  watched  the  social  change 
which  wealth  was  producing  around  them. 
They  feared  the  increased  expenditure  and  com- 
fort which  necessarily  followed  it,  as  likely  to 
impoverish  the  land  and  to  eat  out  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  people.  "  England  spendeth  more 
on  wines  in  one  year,"  complained  Cecil,  "than 


it  did  in  ancient  times  in  four  years."  In  the 
upper  classes  the  lavishness  of  a  new  wealth 
!  combined  with  a  lavishness  of  life,  a  love  of 
'beauty,  of  color,  of  display,  to  revolutionize 
'  English  dress.  Men  "  wore  a  manor  on  their 
'  backs."  The  Queen's  three  thousand  robes 
were  rivaled  in  their  bravery  by  tlie  slashed  vel- 
vets, the  ruffs,  the  jeweled  purpoinls  of  the 
courtiers  around  her.  But  signs  Of  growing 
wealth  were  as  evident  in  the  lower  class  as  in 
the  higher.  The  disuse  of  salt-fish  and  the 
greater  consumption  of  meat  marked  the  im- 
provement wliich  had  taken  place  among  the 
country  folk.  Their  rough  and  wattled  farm- 
houses were  being  superseded  by  dwellings  of 
brick  and  stone.  Pewter  was  replacing  the 
wooden  trenchers  of  the  early  yeomanry,  and 
there  were  yeomen  who  could  boast  of  a  fair 
show  of  silver  plate.  It  is  from  this  period  in- 
deed that  we  can  first  date  the  rise  of  a  concep- 
tion which  seems  to  us  now  a  peculiarly  En- 
glish one,  the  conception  of  domestic  comfort. 
The  chimney-corner,  so  closely  associated  witli 
family  life,  came  into  existence  with  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  chimneys,  a  feature  rare  ia 
ordinary  houses  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign. 
Pillows,  which  had  before  been  despised  by  the 
farmer  and  the  trader  as  fit  only  "for  women  ia 
child-bed,"  were  now  in  general  use.  Carpets 
superseded  the  filthy  flooring  of  rushes.  The 
loftier  houses  of  the  wealthier  merchants  their 
parapeted  fronts  and  costly  wainscoting,  their 
cumbrous  but  elaborate  beds,  their  carved 
staircases,  their  quaintly  figured  gables,  not 
only  contrasted  with  the  squalor  which  had  till 
then  characterized  English  towns,  but  marked 
the  i-isc  of  a  new  middle-class  which  was  to 
play  its  part  in  later  history. 

A  transformation  of  an  even  more  striking 
kind  marked  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  char- 
acter of  the  noblesse.  Gloomy  walls  and  ser- 
ried battlements  disappeared  from  the  dwellings 
of  the  gentry.  The  strength  of  the  medioeval 
fortress  gave  way  to  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the 
Elizabethan  Hall.  Knole,  Longlcat,  Burleigh' 
and  Hatfield,  Hardwick  and  Audley  End,  are 
familiar  instances  of  a  social  as  well  as  an  archi- 
tectural change  which  covered  England  with 
buildings  where  the  thought  of  defense  was 
abandoned  for  that  of  domestic  comfort  and 
refinement.  We  still  gaze  with  pleasure  on 
their  picturesque  line  of  gables,  their  fretted 
fronts,  their  gilded  turrets  and  fanciful  vanes, 
their  castellated  gateways,  the  jutting  oriels 
from  which  the  great  noble  looked  down  on 
his  new  Italian  garden,  on  its  stately  terraces 
and  broad  flights  of  steps,  its  vases  and  fount- 
ains, its  quaint  mazes,  its  formal  walks,  its  lines 
of  yews  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  in  hopeless 
rivalry  of  the  cypress  avenues  of  the  South. 
Nor  was  the  change  less  within  than  without. 
The  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  concentrated  itself 
in  the  vast  castle  hall,  where  the  baron  looked 
from  his  upper  dais  on  the  retainers  who  gath- 
ered at  his  board.  But  the  great  households 
were  fast  breaking  up;  and  the  whole  feudal 
economy  disappeared  when  the  lord  of  the 
household  withdrew  with  his  family  into  his 
"  parlor"  or  "  withdrawing-room  "  and  left  the 
hall  to  his  dependants.  The  Italian  relinement 
of  life  which  told  on  pleasance  and  garden  told 
on  the  remodeling  of  the  house  within,  raised 
the  principal  apartments  to  an  upper  floor — a 
change  to  which  we  owe  the  grand  staircases 
of  the  time — surrounded  the  quiet  courts  by 
long  "galleries  of  the  presence,"  crowned  the 
rude  hearth  with  huge  chimney-pieces  adorned 
with  fauns  and  cupids,  with  quaintly  interlaced 
monograms  and  fantastic  arabesques,  hung 
tapestries  on  the  walls,  and  crowded  each 
chamber  with  quaintly  carved  chairs  and  costly 
cabinets.  The  prodigal  use  of  glass  became  a 
marked  feature  in  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  time,  and  one  wliose  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  people  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Long  lines  of  windows  stretched  over 
the  fronts  of  the  new  manor  halls.  Every 
merchant's  house  had  its  oriel.  "  You  shall 
have  sometimes,"  Lord  Bacon  grumbled,  "  your 
houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  we  cannot  tell 
where  to  come  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  the 
cold." 

What  Elizabeth  contributed  to  this  upgrowth 
of  national  prosperity  was  the  peace  and  social 
order  from  which  it  sprang.  While  autosde-fe 
were  blazing  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  while  the 
Inquisition  was  driving  the  sober  traders  of  the 
Netherlands  to  madness,  while  Scotland  was 
tossing  with  religious  strife,  while  the  policy  of 
Catharine  secured  for  France  but  a  brief  respite 
from  the  liorrora  of  civil  war,   England  re- 
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niained  untroubled  and  at  peace.  Religious 
order  was  little  disturbed.  Recusants  were 
few.  There  was  little  cry  as  yet  for  freedom  of 
■worsbip.  Freedom  of  conscience  was  tbe  right 
of  every  man.  .Persecution  had  ceased.  It  was 
only  as  the  tuile  of  a  darker  past  that  men  re- 
called how  ten  years  back  heretics  had  been 
sent  to  the  fire.  Civil  order  was  even  more 
profound  tliaa  religious  order.  Tbe  failure  of 
the  northern  revolt  proved  the  political  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  The  social  troubles 
from  vagrancy  and  evictions  were  slowl}'  pass- 
ing away.  Taxation  was  light.  The  country 
was  firmly  and  steadily  governed.  The  popular 
favor  wbicb  had  met  Elizabeth  at  her  accession 
was  growing  into  a  passionate  devotion.  Of 
her  faults  indeed  England  beyond  the  circle  of 
her  court  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  shift- 
ings  of  her  diplomacy  were  never  seen  outside 
the  royal  closet.  Tlie  nation  at  large  could 
only  judge  her  foreign  policy  by  its  mam  out- 
lines, by  its  temperance  and  good  sense,  and 
above  all  by  its  success.  But  every  English- 
man was  able  to  judge  Elizabeth  in  her  rule 
at  home,  in  her  love  of  peace,  her  instinct  of 
order,  the  firmm-ss  and  moderation  of  her 
government,  the  judicious  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  compromise  among  warring  factions  which 
gave  the  country  an  unexampled  tranquillity  at 
a  time  when  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe  was  torn  with  civil  war.  Every  sign 
of  tbe  growing  prosperity,  the  sight  of  London 
as  it  became  tbe  mart  of  the  world,  of  stately 
mansions  as  Ihey  ro.se  on  every  manor,  told, 
and  justly  told,  in  the  Queen's  favor.  Her 
statue  in  the  center  of  the  London  Exchange 
■was  a  tribute  on  tbe  part  of  the  merchant  class 
to  the  interest  with  which  she  watched  and 
shared  personally  in  its  enterprises.  Her  thrift 
won  a  general  gratitude.  The  memories  of  the 
Terror  and  of  the  Martyrs  threw  into  bright  re- 
lief tbe  aversion  from  bloodshed  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  her  earlier  reign,  and  never  wholly 
wanting  through  its  fiercer  close.  Above  all 
there  was  a  general  confidence  in  her  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  national  temper.  Her  finger 
was  always  on  the  public  pulse.  She  knew  ex- 
actly when  she  could  resist  the  feeling  of  her 
people,  and  whei  she  must  give  way  before  tbe 
new  sentiment  of  freedom  which  her  policy  un- 
consciously fostered.  But  when  she  retreated, 
her  defeat  had  all  the  grace  of  victory;  and 
the  frankness  and  unreserve  of  her  surrender 
won  back  at  once  the  love  that  her  resistance 
lost.  Her  attitude  at  home  in  fact  was  that  of 
a  woman  whose  pride  in  the  well-being  of  her 
subjects  and  whose  longing  for  their  favor  was 
the  one  warm  touch  in  the  coldness  of  her 
natural  temper.  If  Elizabeth  could  be  said  to 
love  anything,  she  loved  England.  "  Nothing," 
she  said  to  her  first  Parliament  in  words  of  un- 
wonted fire,  •'  nothing,  no  worldly  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  love  and  good- 
will of  my  subjects."  And  the  love  and  good- 
will which  were  so  dear  to  her  she  fully  won. 

It  was  this  personal  devotion  that  enabled 
Elizabeth  to  face  the  religious  diflScuIties  of  her 
reign.  Formidable  as  these  had  been  from  its 
outset,  they  were  now  growing  into  actual 
dangers.  The  attack  of  the  Papacy  from 
without  had  deepened  the  tide  of  religious 
fanaticism  within.  For  the  nation  at  large 
Elizabeth's  system  was  no  doubt  a  wise  and  ' 
healthy  one.  Single-banded,  unsupported  by  i 
any  of  the  statesmen  or  divines  about  her,  the 
Queen  had  forced  on  the  warring  religions  a 
sort  of  armed  truce.  While  the  main  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation  were  accepted  the  zeal 
of  the  ultra-reformers  was  held  at  bay.  Outer 
conformity,  attendance  at  the  common  prayer, 
was  exacted  from  all,  but  changes  in  ritual 
which  would  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
change  in  religion  were  steadily  resisted.  The 
Bible  was  left  open.  Public  discussion  was  un- 
restrained. On  the  other  hand  the  warfare  of 
pulpit  against  pulpit  was  silenced  by  the  licens- 
ing of  preachers.  In  1567  Elizabeth  gave  the 
Protestant  zealots  a  rough  proof  that  she  would 
not  suffer  them  to  draw  the  Catholics  into  con- 
troversy and  rouse  the  opposition  to  her  system 
which  controversy  could  not  fail  to  bring  with 
it.  Parker's  successor,  Archbishop  Grindal, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  Marian  exiles  and  re- 
turned with  much  of  the  Calvinistic  fanaticism, 
showed  favor  to  a  "  liberty  of  prophesy  ing  "  or 
preaching  which  would  have  flooded  the  realm 
with  Protestant  disputants.  Elizabeth  at  once 
interposed.  The  "liberty  of  prophesying" 
was  brought  to  an  end;  even  the  number  of  11 
censed  preachers  was  curtailed ;  and  the  Primate 


funr^'ilnnr^"  Suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his   clung  obstinately  to  her  system  of  compromise; 

AT      .  r        ,,  ,  ^°^   "^6  general   opinion  gave  her  a  strene-th 

ISO  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given  of  wl.ich  enabled  her  to  resist  the  pressure  of  her 
the  Queen  s  resolve  to  watch  jealously  over  the  council  and  her  Parliament.  So  difficult  bow- 
rehgious  peace  of  her  realm.  In  her  earlier  ;  ever,  was  her  position  that  a  change  rgbt  have 
years  such  a  resolve  went  fairly  with  the  gen-  been  forced  on  her  had  she  not  bee"  f  led  It 
eral  temper  of  the  people  at  large.  The  mass  this  moment  by  a  group  of  cleiieal  bigo  s  who 
of  Enghshmeii  remained  true  in  sentiment  to  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Presbyler°anUm 
the  older  creed  But  they  conformed  to  thef  Of  these  Thomas  Cartwrigbt  was  be  S" 
new  worship.  They  shrank  f,-om  any  open  de-  He  had  studied  at  Geneva;  he  returned  with  a 
fiance  of  the  government.  They  shrank  from  fanatical  faith  in  Calvinism,  and  n?be  system 
reawakening  be  fierce  strife  of  religions,  of  of  Church  government  wb  cb  CaWin  bad  d? 
caUing  back  the  horsemen  of  Somerset  or  the  vised;  and  as  Margaret  Professor  of  Div  nity  at 
files  of  Mary.  "They  saw  little  doctrinal  differ-  Cambridge  he  used  to  the  full  tbe  oppor  unUics 
ence  be  ween  the  new  prayer  and  the  old.  which  bfs  chair  gave  him  of  propagating  his 
Above  all  they  trusted  to  patience.  They  had  opinions.  No  leader  of  a  religious  Sarly^eve? 
seen  too  many  religious  revo  utions  to  believe  deserved  less  of  after  sympathy.  Cartwrighl 
bpliPv,  d^  tW  H  p'^'nh''"""^  ^'  'f ."=•  V"""^  ^^'  unquestionably  learned  and  devout,  but  Lis 
believed  that  the  changes  would  be  undone  bigotry  was  that  of  a  medic-eval  inquisitor  The 
f^M  „  ,  vr^  Yi  '"''"'  "';'^°°''-  '''^°''5-  ^^"y  '■'^"=^  °f  "'C  °ld  ritual,  the  cross  in  baptism  the 
held  that  Elizabeth  vvas  only  acting  under  press-  surplice,  the  giving  of  a  ring  in  marrian-e  were 
ure,  and  that  her  real  mclmation  was  towards  to  him  not  merely  distasteful,  as  thevVere  to 
the  old  religion.  They  trusted  in  Philip's  in-  I  the  Puritans  at  large,  they  were  idohrrous  and 
fluence,  in  an  Austrian  marriage,  in  the  Queen's  !  the  mark  of  tbe  beast.  His  declamation  against 
dread  ot  a  breach  with  the  Papacy,  in  the  I  ceremonies  and  superstition  however  had  little 
pressure  of  Mary  Stuart.  And  meanwhile  the  weight  with  Elizabeth  or  her  Piimates-  what 
years  went  by,  and  as  the  memories  of  the  past  I  scared  them  was  his  reckless  advocacy  of  a 
became  dimmer,  and  custom  laid  a  heavier  and  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government  which 
heavier  hand  on  the  mass  of  men,  and  a  new  placed  tbe  State  beneath  the  feet  of  tbe  Church 
generation  grew  up  that  had  never  known  the  The  absolute  rule  of  bishops  indeed  Cartwright 
spell  of  Catholicism,  the  nation  drifted  from  denounced  as  begotten  of  Ihe  devil- but  the  ab- 
its  older  tradition  and  became  Protestant  in  its  solute  rule  of  Presbyters  he  held  to  be  estab- 
ott'n  despite.  Hsbed  by  the  word  of  God.     For  the  Church 

It  was  no  doubt  a  sense  that  the  religious  modeled  after  tbe  fashion  of  Geneva  he  claimed 
truce  was  doing  their  work,  as  well  as  a  dread  an  authority  which  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams 
of  alienating  the  Queen  and  throwing  her  into  |  of  the  masters  of  the  Vatican.  All  spiritual 
the  hands  of  their  opponents  by  a  more  violent  authority  and  jurisdiction,  tbe  decreeing  of 
pressure,  which  brought  the  more  zealous  re-  doctrine,  the  ordering  of  ceremonies,  lay  wholly 
formers  to  acquiesce  through  Elizabeth's  earlier  i:.i  the  hands  of  the  miniiters  of  the  Church, 
years  in  this  system  of  compromise.  But  it  was  j  To  them  belonged  the  supervision  of  public 
no  sooner  denounced  by  the  Papacy  than  it  was  morals.  In  an  ordered  arrangement  of  classes 
attacked  by  the  Puritans.  The  rebellion  of  tbe  j  and  synods,  these  Presbyters  were  to  govern 
Northern  Earls,  the  withdrawal  from  the  public  |  their  flocks,  to  regulate  their  own  order,  to  de- 
worship,  the  Bull  of  Deposition,  roused  a ;  cide  in  matters  of  faith,  to  administer  "  dis- 
fanaticarzeal  among  tbe  Calvinistic  party  which  cipline."  Their  weapon  wasescommuuicalion, 
predominated  in  the  Parliament  of  1571.  The  and  they  were  responsible  for  its  use  to 
movement  in  favor  of  a  more  pronounced  Prot  none  but  Christ.  The  province  of  tbe  civil 
estantism,  of  a  more  utter  break  with  the  Calh-  ruler  in  such  a  system  of  religion  as  this 
olic  past,  which  had  slowly  spread  from  the  j  was  simply  to  cany  out  the  decisions  of 
knot  of  exiles  who  returned  to  Geneva,  now  |  the  Presbyters,  "  to  see  their  decrees  executed 
gathered  a  new  strength;  and  a  bill  was  brought  j  and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  them."  Nor 
in  for  the  reform  of  the  book  of  Common  ,  was  this  work  of  the  civil  power  likely  to  be  a 
Prayer  by  the  omission  of  the  practices  which  ^  light  work.  The  spirit  of  Calvinistic  Presby- 
displeased  the  Genevan  party  among  the  clergy,  j  teiianism  excluded  all  toleration  of  practice  or 
A  yet  closer  approach  to  the  theocratic  system  belief.  Not  only  was  tbe  rule  of  ministers  to 
of  Calvin  was  seen  when  the  Lower  House  re-  be  established  as  the  one  legal  form  of  Church 
fused  its  assent  to  a  statute  that  would  have  i  government,  but  all  other  forms.  Episcopalian 
bound  Ihe  clergy  to  subscribe  to  those  articles  and  Separatist,  were  to  be  ruthlessly  put  down, 
which  recognized  the  royal  supremacy,  the  For  heresy  there  was  the  punishment  of  death, 
power  of  the  Church  to  ordain  rites  and  cere-  Never  had  tbe  doctrine  of  persecution  been 
monies,  and  the  actual  form  of  Church  Govern-  urged  with  such  a  blind  and  reckless  ferocity, 
ment.  At  such  a  crisis  even  the  weightiest]"!  deny,"  wrote  Cartwright,  "that  upon  re- 
statesmen  at  Elizabeth's  council-board  believed  j  pentance  there  ought  to  follow  any  pardon  of 

that  in  the  contest  with  Rome  tbe  Crown  would    death Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death 

have  to  rely  on  Protestant  zeal,  and  the  influ  now.  If  this  be  bloody  and  extreme  I  am  con- 
enceof  Cecil  and  Walsingham  backed  the  press-  tent  to  be  so  counted  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
ure  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  Queen  was  ,  The  violence  of  language  such  as  this  was  as 
only  stirred  to  a  burst  of  anger;  she  ordered  i  unlikely  as  the  dogmalism  of  his  theological 
Strickland,  who  had  introduced  the  bill  for  I  teaching  to  commend  Car'.wrigbt's  opinions  to 
liturgical  reform,  to  appear  no  more  in  Parlia-  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  Popular  as  the  Pres- 
ment,  and  though  she  withdrew  the  order  as  |  byterian  system  became  in  Scotland,  it  never 
soon  as  she  perceived  the  House  was  bent  on  j  took  any  popular  hold  on  England.  It  re- 
his  restoration,  she  would  hear  nothing  of  the  mained  to  the  last  a  clerical  rather  than  a  na- 
changes  on  which  the  Commons  were  set.  |  tional  creed,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  its 

Her  resistance  showed  tbe  sagacity  with  ;  seeming  triumph  under  the  Commonwealth  it 
which  the  Queen  caught  the  general  temper  of  i  was  rejected  by  every  part  of  England  save 
her  people.  'The  Catholic  pressure  had  made  it '  London  and  Lancashire.  But  the  bold  chal- 
needful  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the  Commons  '  lenge  which  Carlwright's  party  delivered  to  Ihe 
and  from  Ihe  council-board,  but  a  Protestant  ,  Government  in  1572  in  an  "admonition  to  the 
Council  and  a  Protestant  Parliament  were  by  ;  Parliament,"  which  denounced  the  government 
no  means  fair  representatives  of  the  general  of  bishops  as  contrary  to  tbe  word  of  God  and 
drift  of  English  opinion.  Her  religious  indif-  \  demanded  the  establishment  in  its  place  of 
ference  left  Elizabeth  abetter  judge  of  the  timid  i  government  by  Presbyters,  raised  a  panic 
and  hesitating  advance  of  religious  sentiment,  !  among  English  statesmen  and  prelates  which 
of  the  stubborn  clinging  to  the  past,  of  the  fear  ;  cut  off  all  hopes  of  a  quiet  treatment  of  Ihe 
of  change,  of  the  dread  of  revolut  on,  which  j  merely  ceremonial  questions  which  really 
made  the  winning  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  troubled  the  consciences  of  the  more  advanced 
tbe  Reformation  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  j  Protestants.  The  natural  progress  of  opinion 
The  Protestants  were  increasing  in  number,  but  i  abruplly  ceased,  and  the  moderate  thinkers 
they  were  still  a  minority  of  Ihe  nation.  The  ,  who  bad  pressed  for  a  change  in  ritual  which 
zealous  Catholics,  who  withdrew  from  church  i  would  have  satisfied  Ihe  zeal  of  the  reformers 
at  the  Pope's  bidding,  were  a  slill  smaller  mi-  withdrew  from  union  with  a  party  which  re- 
nority.  The  bulk  of  Englishmen  were  striving  vived  tbe  worst  pretensions  qf  the  Papacy, 
to  cling  to  their  religious  prejudice  and  to  loy-  j  But  tbe  eyes  of  Elizabeth  as  of  her  subjects 
ally  as  well,  to  obey  their  conscience  and  their  ;  were  drawn  from  difficulties  at  home  to  Ihe  con- 
Queen  at  once,  and  in  such  a  temper  of  men's  flict  which  took  fresh  fire  oversea.  In  Europe, 
minds  any  sudden  and  decisive  change  would  as  in  England,  the  tide  of  religious  passion 
have  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt.  Elizabeth  had  which  had  so  long  been  held  in  check  was  now 
no  will  to  follow  in  tbe  track  of  Rome,  and  to  breaking  over  the  banks  which  restrained  it; 
help  the  Pope  to  drive  every  waverer  into  ac- j  and  with  this  outbreak  of  forces  before  which 
tiou.     Weakened  and  broken  as  it  was,  she  j  the  diplomacy  and  intrigues  of  its  statesmen  fell 
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powerless  the  political  face  of  Europe  was  chang- 
ed, lu  1572  the  power  of  the  King  of  Spain  had 
reached  its  height.  The  Netherlands  were  at 
his  feet.  In  ihe  East  his  trouble  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Turks  seemed  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Lepauto,  in  which  his  fleet 
■with  those  of  Venice  and  the  Pope  annihilated 
the  fleet  of  the  Sultan.  He  could  throw  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  Calvinism  of  the  West, 
and  above  all  upon  France,  where  the  Guises 
were  fast  sinking  into  mere  partisans  of  Spain. 
The  common  danger  drew  France  and  England 
together;  and  Catharine  of  Medici.s  strove  to 
bind  the  two  countries  in  one  political  action  by 
offering  to  Elizabeth  Ihe  hand  of  her  son  Hen- 
ry, the  Duke  of  Anjou.  But  at  this  moment  of 
danger  the  whole  situation  was  changed  by  the 
rising  of  the  Netherlands.  Driven  to  despair  by 
the  greed  and  persecution  of  Alva,  the  Low 
Countries  rose  in  a  revolt  which  after  strange 
alternations  of  fortune  gave  to  the  world  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Of  the 
Protestants  driven  out  by  the  Duke's  cruelties, 
many  had  taken  to  the  seas  and  cruised  as  pi- 
rates in  the  Channel,  making  war  on  Spanish 
vessels  under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Like  the  Huguenot  privateers  who  had  sailed 
under  Conde's  flag,  these  freebooters  found 
shelter  in  the  English  ports.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1572  Alva  de~niauded  their  e.Kptdsion;  and 
Elizabeth,  unable  to  resist,  sent  them  orders  to 
put  to  sea.  The  Duke's  success  proved  fatal  to 
his  master's  cause.  The  "  water- beggars,"  a 
little  band  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
■were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  Meuse. 
There  they  seized  the  city  of  Brill,  and  repulsed 
a  Sp.inish  force  which  strove  to  recapture  it. 
The  repulse  was  tlie  signal  for  a  general  rising. 
All  the  great  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  drove 
out  their  garrisons.  The  northern  Provinces  of 
Gelderland,  Overyssel,  and  Friesland,  followed 
their  example,  and  by  the  summer  half  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  in  revolt. 

A  yet  greater  danger  threatened  Alva  in  the 
south,  wnere  Mous  had  been  surprised  by  Lewis 
of  Nassau,  and  where  the  Calvinists  were 
crying  for  support  from  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  The  opening  which  their  rising  af- 
forded was  seized  by  the  liugnenot  leaders  as  a 
political  engine  to  brca'is  the  power  which  Cath- 
arine of  Medicis  e.xercised  over  Charles  the 
Ninth,  and  to  set  aside  her  policy  of  religious 
balance  by  placing  France  at  the  head  of  Prot- 
estantism in  the  West.  Weak  and  passionate 
in  temper,  jealous  of  the  warlike  fame  which 
bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anion,  had  won  at 
Montcontour,  dreading  above  all  the  power  of 
Spain  and  eager  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  it  by  a  seizure  of  the  Netherhinds, 
Charles  listened  to  the  councils  of  Coligni,  who 
pressed  for  war  upon  Philip  and  promised  the 
support  of  the  Huguenots  in  an  invasion  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Never  had  a  fairer  prospect 
opened  to  French  ambition.  But  Cathai'ine  had 
DO  mind  to  be  set  aside.  To  her  cool  political 
temper  the  supremacy  of  the  Huguenots  seemed 
as  fatal  to  the  crown  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
Catholics.  A  triumph  of  Calvinism  iu  the 
Netherlands,  wrought  out  by  the  swords  of  the 
French  Calvinists,  would  decide  not  only  the 
religious  but  the  political  destinies  of  France; 
and  Catharine  saw  ruin  for  the  monarchy  in  a 
France  at  once  Protestant  and  free.  She  sud- 
denly united  with  the  Guises  and  suffered  them 
to  rouse  the  fanatical  mob  of  Paris,  while  she 
won  back  the  King  by  picturing  the  royal 
power  as  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Coligni. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  St.  Barthol- 
omew's day,  the  plot  broke  out  iu  an  awful 
massacre.  At  Paris  the  populace  murdered 
Coligni  and  almost  all  the  Huguenot  leaders. 
A  hundred  thousand  Protestants  fell  as  the  fury 
spread  from  town  to  town.  In  that  awful  hour 
Philip  and  Catholicism  were  saved.  The  Span- 
ish King  laughed  for  joy.  The  new  Pope, 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  ordered  a  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung.  Instead  of  conquering  the  Nether- 
lands France  plunged  madly  back  into  achaosof 
civil  war,  and  the  Low  Countries  were  left  to 
cope  single-handed  with  the  armies  of  Spain. 

They  could  look  for  no  help  from  Elizabeth. 
Whatever  enthusiasm  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  for  their  liberties  excited 
among  her  subjects,  it  failed  to  move  Elizabeth 
even  for  an  instant  from  the  path  of  cold  self- 
interest.  To  her  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
"was  simply  "  a  bridle  of  Spain,  which  kept  war 
out  of  our  own  gate."  At  the  darkest  moment 
of  the  contest,  when  Alva  had  won  all  back  but 
Holland  and  Zealand  and  even  William  of 
Orange  despaired,  the  Queen  beat  her  energies 


to  prevent  him  from  finding  succor  in  France. 
That  the  Low  Countries  could  in  the  end  with- 
stand Philip,  neither  she  nor  any  English  states- 
men believed.  They  held  that  the  struggle 
must  close  either  in  their  subjection  to  him,  or 
in  their  selling  themselves  for  aid  to  France; 
and  the  accession  of  power  which  either  result 
must  give  to  one  of  her  two  Catholic  foes  the 
Queen  was  eager  to  avert.  Her  plan  for  averting 
it  was  by  forcing  the  Provinces  to  accept  the 
terms  which  were  now  offered  by  Alva's  suc- 
cessor, Requesens,  a  restoration  of  their  con- 
stitutional privileges  on  condition  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.  Peace  on  such  a  foot- 
ing would  not  only  restore  English  commerce, 
which  suffered  from  the  war;  it  would  leave 
the  Netherlands  still  formidable  as  a  weapon 
against  Philip.  The  freedom  of  the  provinces 
would  be  saved;  and  the  religious  question  in- 
volved in  a  fresh  submission  to  the  j'oke  of 
Catholicism  was  one  which  Elizabet'a  was  in- 
capable of  appreciating.  To  her  steady  refusal 
of  William  the  Silent  to  sacrifice  his  faith  was 
as  unintelligible  as  the  steady  bigotry  of  Philip 
in  demanding  such  a  sacrifice.  It  was  of  more 
immediate  consequence  that  Philip's  an.xiely  to 
avoid  provoking  an  intervention  on  the  part  of 
England  left  Elizabeth  tranquil  at  home.  The 
policy  of  Requesens  after  Alva's  departure  at 
the  close  of  1573  was  a  policy  of  pacification; 
and  with  the  steady  resistance  of  the  Nether- 
lands still  foiling  his  efforts  Philip  saw  that  his 
one  hope  of  success  rested  on  the  avoidance  of 
intervention  from  without.  The  civil  war 
which  followed  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholraew 
removed  all  danger  of  such  an  intervention  on 
the  side  of  France.  A  weariness  of  religious 
sirife  enabled  Catharine  again  to  return  to  her 
policy  of  toleration  in  the  summer  of  1573;  but 
though  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth  and  ac- 
cession of  his  brother  Henry  the  Thira  iu  the 
following  year  left  the  Queen-mother's  power 
unbroken,  the  balance  she  preserved  was  too 
delicate  to  leave  room  for  any  schemes  without 
the  realm. 

English  intervention  it  was  yet  more  needful 
to  avoid;  and  the  hopes  of  an  attack  upon 
England  which  Rome  had  drawn  from  Philip's 
fanaticism  were  thus  utterly  blasted.  To- 
the  fiery  exhortations  of  Gregory  the  Thir- 
teenth the  King  only  answered  by  counsels  of 
delay.  But  Rome  could  not  delay  her  efforts. 
All  her  hopes  of  recovering  England  lay  in  the 
Catholic  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen, 
and  every  year  that  went  by  weakened  her 
chance  of  victory.  The  firm  refusal  of  Eliza- 
beth to  suffer  the  Puritans  to  break  in  with  any 
violent  changes  on  eccle.siastical  policy  was 
justified  by  its  slow  but  steady  success.  Silent- 
ly, almost  unconsciously,  England  became 
Protestant  as  the  traditionary  Catholicism 
whicti  formed  the  religion  of  three  fourths  of 
the  people  at  the  Queen's  accession  died  quietly 
away.  At  the  close  of  her  reign  the  only  parts 
of  England  where  the  old  faith  retained  anything 
of  its  former  vigor  were  the  north  and  the  ex- 
treme west,  at  that  time  the  poorest  and  least 
populated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  main 
cau.se  of  the  change  lay  in  the  gradual  dying  out 
or  removal  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the 
growth  of  a  new  Protestant  clergy  who  supplied 
their  place.  The  older  parish  priests,  though 
they  had  almost  to  a  man  acquiesced  in  the 
changes  of  ritual  and  doctrine  which  the  various 
phases  of  the  Reformation  imposed  upon  them, 
remained  in  heart  utterly  hostile  to  its  spirit. 
As  Mary  had  undone  the  changes  of  Edward, 
they  hoped  for  a  Catholic  successor  to  undo  the 
changes  of  Elizabeth;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  were  content  to  wear  the  surplice  instead 
of  the  chasuble,  and  to  use  the  Communion 
office  instead  of  the  M.ass-book.  But  if  they 
were  forced  to  read  the  Homilies  from  the  pul- 
pit the  spirit  of  their  teaching  remained  un- 
changed; and  it  was  easy  for  tliem  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  the  new  services,  till  they  seemed 
to  old-fashioned  worshipers  a  mere  "Christmas 
game."  But  the  lapse  of  years  did  its  work  in 
emptying  parsonage  after  parsonage.  In  1579 
the  Queen  felt  strong  enough  to  enforce  for  the 
first  time  a  general  compliance  with  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  and  the  jealous  supervision  of 
Parker  and  the  bishops  insured  an  inner  as 
well  as  an  outer  conformity  to  the  established 
faith  in  ihe  clergy  who  took  the  place  of  the 
dying  priesthood.  The  new  parsons  were  for  the 
most  part  not  merely  Protestant  in  belief  and 
teaching,  but  ultra  Protestant.  The  old  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  pulpit  were  silently  re- 
moved as  the  need  for  them  passed  away.and  the 
zeal  of  the  young  ministers  showed  iilself  in  an 


assiduous  preaching  which  molded  in  their  own 
fashion  the  religious  ideas  of  the  new  genera- 
tion. But  their  character  had  even  a  greater 
influence  than  their  preaching.  Under  Henry 
the  priests  had  in  large  part  been  ignorant  and 
sensual  men;  and  the  character  of  the  clergy 
appointed  by  the  greedy  Protestants  under  Ed- 
ward or  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
even  worse  than  that  of  their  Catholic  rivals. 
But  the  energy  of  the  successive  Primates,  sec- 
onded as  it  was  by  the  general  increase  of  zeal 
and  morality  at  the  time,  did  its  work;  and  by 
the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign  the  moral  tem- 
per as  well  as  the  social  character  of  the  clergy 
had  greatly  changed.  Scholars  like  Hooker 
could  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  grosser  scandals  which  disgraced 
the  clergy  as  a  body  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared. It  was  impossible  for  a  Puritan  libeler 
to  bring  against  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  charges  of  drunkenness  and  immoral- 
ity which  Protestant  libelers  had  been  able  to 
bring  against  the  priesthood  of  Henry's. 

But  the  influence  of  the  new  clergy  was  back- 
ed by  a  general  revolution  in  English  thought. 
The  grammar  schools  were  diffusing  a  new 
knowledge  and  mental  energy  through  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  among  the  country  gentry.  The: 
lone  of  the  Universities,  no  unfair  test  of  the 
tone  of  the  nation  at  large,  changed  wholly  as 
the  Queen's  reign  went  on.  At  its  opening  Ox- 
ford was  "a  nest  of  Papists"  and  sent  its  best 
scholars  to  feed  the  Catholic  seminaries.  At 
its  close  the  University  was  a  hot-bed  of  Puri- 
tanism, where  the  fiercest  tenets  of  Calvin  reign- 
ed supreme.  The  movement  was  no  doubt  hast- 
ened by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Under  the  rule  of  Elizabeth  loyalty  became 
more  and  more  a  passion  among  Englishmen; 
and  the  Bull  of  Deposition  placed  Rome  in  the 
forefront  of  Elizabeth's  foes.  The  conspiracies 
which  festered  around  Mary  were  laid  to  the 
Pope's  charge;  he  was  known  to  be  pressing  oa 
France  and  on  Spain  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  the  heretic  kingdom;  he  was  soon  to  bless 
the  Armada.  Every  day  made  it  harder  for  a 
Catholic  to  reconcile  Catholicism  with  loyalty 
to  his  Queen  or  devotion  to  his  countiy;  and 
the  mass  of  men,  who  are  moved  by  a  sentiment 
rather  than  by  reason,  swung  slowly  round  to 
the  side  which,  whatever  its  religious  signifi- 
cance might  be,  was  the  side  of  patriotism,  of 
liberty  against  tyranny,  of  England  against 
Spain.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  this  silent 
drift  of  religious  opinion  by  the  atrocities  which 
marked  the  Catholic  triumph  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  horror  of  Alva's  butcher- 
ies or  of  the  massacre  in  Paris  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  revived  the  memories  of  the  blood- 
shed under  Mary.  The  tale  of  Protestant  suf- 
ferings was  told  with  a  wonderful  pathos  and 
picturesqueness  by  John  Foxe,  an  exile  during 
the  persecution;  and  his  "Book  of  Martyrs," 
which  was  set  up  by  royal  order  in  the  churches 
for  public  reading,  passed  from  the  churches  to 
the  shelves  of  every  English  household.  The 
trading  classes  of  the  towns  had  been  the  first 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
but  their  Protestantism  became  a  passion  as  the 
refugees  of  the  Continent  brought  to  shop  and 
market  their  tale  of  outrage  and  blood.  Thou- 
sands of  Flemish  exiles  found  a  refuge  in  the 
Cinque  Ports,  a  third  of  the  Antwerp  merchants 
were  seen  pacing  the  new  London  Exchange, 
and  a  Church  of  French  Huguenots  found  a 
home  which  it  still  retains  in  the  crypt  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

But  the  decay  of  Catholicism  appealed 
strongly  to  the  new  spirit  of  Catholic  zeal  which, 
in  its  despair  of  aid  from  Catholic  princes,  was 
girding  itself  for  its  own  bitter  struggle  with 
heresy.  Pius  the  Fifth  had  now  passed  away, 
but  the  policy  of  the  Papal  court  remained  un- 
changed. His  successor,  Gregory  the  Thirteenth, 
showed  the  same  restless  zeal,  the  same  world- 
wide energy  in  the  work  of  winning  back  the 
nations  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Rome  was 
still  the  center  of  the  Catholic  crusade.  It 
wielded  material  as  well  as  spiritual  arms.  If 
the  Papacy  had  ceased  to  be  a  military  power, 
it  remained  a  financial  power.  Taxes  were 
multiplied,  expenses  reduced,  estates  confis- 
cated, free  towns  reduced  to  servitude,  with  the 
one  aim  of  enabling  Gregory  and  his  successors 
to  build  up  a  vast  system  of  loans  which  poured 
the  wealth  of  Europe  into  the  treasury  of  Cathol- 
icism. It  was  the  treasure  of  the  Vatican 
which  financed  the  Catholic  movement.  Sub- 
sidies from  the  Papacy  fitted  out  the  fleet  that 
faced  the  Turk  at  Lepanto.  and  gathered  round 
the  Guises  their  lance-knights  from  the  Rhine. 
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Piipsl  supplies  equipped  expeditions  against 
Ireland,  and  helped  Pliilip  lo  bear  the  cost  of 
tlie  Armada.  It  was  the  Papal  exchequer 
which  supported  the  world-wide  diplomacy  that 
was  carrj'ing  on  negotiations  in  Sweden  and  in- 
trigues iu  Poland,  goading  the  lukewarm  Em- 
peror (0  action  or  quickening  the  sluggish 
movements  of  Spain,  plotting  the  ruin  of  Gen- 
eva or  the  assassination  of  Orange,  stirrin'j  up 
revolt  in  England  and  civil  war  in  France,  It 
was  the  Papacy  that  bore  the  cost  of  the  relig- 
ions propaganda  that  was  fighting  its  stubborn 
battle  with  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  or  sending  its  missionaries 
to  win  back  the  lost  isle  of  the  west.  As  early 
as  1568  Dr.  Allen,  a  scholar  wlio  had  been 
driven  from  Oxford  by  the  test  prescribed  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  foreseen  the  results 
of  the  dying  out  of  the  Marian  priests,  and  had 
set  up  a  seminary  at  Douay  to  supply  tlieir 
place.  The  new  college  wnsliberalh'  supported 
by  the  Catholic  peers,  and  supplied  with  pupils 
by  a  stream  of  refugees  from  Oxford  and  the 
English  grammar  schools.  Three  years  after 
its  opening  the  college  numbered  a  hundred  and 
fifty  members.     It    was  in   these    "seminary 


Papacy  for  the  conquest  of  England.  In  1576, 
on  the  death  of  Requesens,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries,  a  successor  "was 
found  for  him  in  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural 
brother  of  Philip,  the  victor  of  Lepanto,  and 
the  most  famous  general  of  his  day.  The  tem- 
per of  Don  John  was  daring  and  ambitious; 
his  aim  was  a  crown;  and  he  sought  in  tlie 
Netherlands  the  means  of  winning  one.  His 
ambition  lent  itself  easily  to  the  schemes  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  of  Rome,  and  he  resolved  to 
bring  about  by  quick  concessions  a  settlement 
in  the  Low  Countries,  to  cross  with  the  Spanish 
forces  employed  there  to  England,  to  raise  the 
Catholics  in  revolt,  to  free  and  marrv  Mary 
Stuart,  and  reign  in  her  right  as  an  English 
king.  The  plan  was  an  able  one;  but  it  was 
foiled  ere  he  readied  his  post.  The  Spanish 
troops  had  mutinied  on  the  death  of  Requesens, 
and  their  sack  of  Antwerp  drew  the  States  of 
tlie  Netherlands  together  in  a  "  Pacification  of 
Ghent."  All  differences  of  religion  were  set 
aside  in  a  common  purpose  to  drive  out  the 
stranger."  Baffled  as  he  was,  the  subtlety  of 
Don  John  turned  even  this  league  to  account. 
Their  demand  for  tlie  willidrawal  of  the  Span 


priests  "  that  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  saw  the  ish  troops,  though  fatal  to  Philip's  interests  in 
niean.s  of  reviving  Catholic  zeal  in  England,  the  Low  Countries,  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
and  at  the  Pope's  bidding  they  began  in  1576  to  interests  of  Don  John  across  the  seas.  In  Feb- 
pass  over  to  English  shores.  ruary,  15^7,  therefore  he  ratified  the  Pacifie.a- 

Few  as  the  new-comers  were  at  first,  their  '  tion  of  Ghent,  consented  to  the  maintenance  of 
presence  was  at  once  felt  in  the  check  which  it  I  the  liberties  of  the  States,  and  engaged  to  wilh- 
gave  to  the  gradual^ reconciliation  of  the  Cath-  |  draw  the  army.     He  stipulated'only   for 


olic  gentry  to  the  English  Church.  No  check 
could  have  been  more  galling  to  Elizabeth,  and 
ber  resentment  was  quickened  by  the  sense  of 
danger.  Rome  had  set  itself  in  the  fore-front 
of  her  foes.  She  had  accepted  the  issue  of  the 
Bull  of  Deposition  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Papacjs  and  she  viewed  the 
Douay  priests  with  some  justice  as  its  political 
emissaries.  The  comparative  security  of  the 
Catholics  from  active  persecution  during  the 
early  part  of  her  reign  had  arisen,  partly  from 
the  sympathy  and  connivance  of  the  gentry  who 
acted  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  still  more 
from  her  own  religious  indifference.  But  the 
Test  Act  placeil  the  magistracy  in  Protestant 
hands;  and  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  indiffer- 
ence to  suspicion  and  from  suspicion  to  terror 
she  put  less  restraint  on  the  bigotr3'  around  her. 
In  quitting  Eaton  Hall  which  she  had  visited  in 
one  of  her  pilgrimages  the  Queen  gave  its  mas- 
ter, young  Rookwood,  thanks  for  his  entertain- 
ment and  her  hand  to  kiss.  "But  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  nobly  and  gravely  understanding 
that  Rookwood  was  excommunicate"  for  non- 
attendance  at  church  "  called  him  before  him, 
demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  presume  to  at- 
tempt her  royal  presence,  he  unfit  to  accompany 
any  Christian  person,  forthwith  said  that  he 
■was  fitter  for  a  pair  of  stocks,  commanded  him 
out  of  Court,  and  yet  to  attend  the  Council's 
pleasure."  The  Council's  pleasure  was  seen  in 
his  committal  to  the  town  prison  at  Norwich, 
while  "  seven  more  gentlemen  of  worship  "  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a  simple  sen- 
tence of  arrest  at  their  own  homes.  The 
Queen's  terror  became  a  panic  in  the  nation  at 
large.    Tlie  few  priests  who  landed  from  Douay 


withdrawal  by  sea,  and  for  a  delay  of  three 
months,  which  was  needful  for  the  arrangement 
of  his  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Both 
demands  however  were  refused;  he  was  forced 
to  withdraw  his  troops  at  once  and  by  land, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  Papacy  found  itself  ut- 
terly foiled. 

Secret  as  were  the  plans  of  Don  John  Eliza- 
beth had  seen  hovr  near  danger  had  drawn  to 
lier.  Fortune  again  proved  her  friend,  for  the 
efforts  of  Don  John  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 


at  last  promised  aid  to  the  projects  of  Rome. 
In  1579  the  Papacy  planned  the  greatest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  its  attacks  upon  Eliza- 
beth. If  the  Catholic  powers  still  hesitated 
and  delayed,  Rome  was  resolute  to  try  its  own 
strength  in  the  West.  The  sniritual  reconcili- 
ation of  England  was  not  enough.  However 
successful  the  efforts  of  the  seminary  priests 
might  prove  they  would  leave  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne,  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  defeat 
to  the  Papacy.  In  issuing  its  Bull  of  Deposi- 
tion Rome  had  slaked  all  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Queen,  and  even  if  England  became  Catholic 
Gregory  could  not  suffer  his  spiritual  subjects 
to  obey  a  ruler  whom  his  sentence  had  declared 
an  unlawful  possessor  of  the  throne.  And  now 
that  the  temper  of  Spain  promised  more  vig- 
orous action  Rome  could  pave  the  way  for  a 
landing  of  Philip's  troops  by  stirring  up  a 
tlireefold  danger  for  Elizabeth.  While  fresh 
and  more  vigorous  missionaries  egged  on  the 
English  Catholics  to  revolt  the  Pope  hastened 
to  bring  about  a  Catholic  revolution  in  Scotland 
and  a  Catholic  insurrection  in  Ireland. 

In  Ireland  Sidney's  victory  had  been  followed 
by  ten  years  of  peace.  H;id  the  land  been  left  to 
itself  there  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  common  feuds  and  disturbances  of  the  time. 
The  policy  of  driving  its  people  to  despair  by 
seizing  their  lands  for  English  settlements  had 
been  abandoned  since  Mary's  da}'.  The  re- 
ligious question  had  hardly  any  practical  exist- 
ence. On  the  Queen's  accession  indeed  the  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  the  Protestants  had  been 
revived  in  name;  Rome  was  again  renounced; 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  forced  on  the  island  the 
use  of  the  English  Prayer  book  and  compelled 
attendances  at  the  services  where  it  was  used. 
There  was  as  before  a  general  air  of  compliance 
with  the  law.  Even  in  the  districts  without 
the  Pale  the  bishops  generally  conformed;  and 
the  only  exceptions  of  whicli  we  have  any  in- 
formation were  lo  he  found  in  the  extreme 
south  and  in  the  north,  where  resistance  was 


tion  of  the  Netherlands  proved  fruitless,  and    distant  enough  to  be  .';afe.     But  the  real  cause 


negotiations  soon  passed  again  into  the  clash  of 
arms.  But  the  Queen  was  warned  at  last.  On 
the  new  outbreak  of  war  in  1577  she  allied  her- 
self with  the  States  and  sent  them  money  and 
men.  Such  a  step,  though  not  in  form  an  act 
of  hostility  against  Philij*,  for  the  Provinces 
with  which  she  leagued  herself  still  owned 
themselves  as  Philip's  subjects,  was  a  measure 
which  proved  the  Queen's  sense  of  her  need  of 
the  Netherlands.  'Though  she  had  little  sym- 
patliy  with  their  effort  for  freedom,  she  saw  in 
them  "  the  one  bridle  to  Spain  to  keep  war  out 
of  our  own  gate."  But  she  was  to  see  the  war 
drift  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  shores.  Now 
that  the  Netherlands  were  all  but  lost  Philip's 
slow  stubborn  temper  strung  itself  to  meet  the 


of  this  apparent  submission  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
fortjiity  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  remained,  and 
necessarily  remained,  a  dead  letter.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  any  considerable  number  of 
English  ministers,  or  of  Irish  priests  acquainted 
with  English.  Meath  was  one  of  the  most 
civilized  dioceses  of  the  island,  and  out  of  a 
hundred  curates  in  it  hardly  ten  knew  any 
tongue  save  their  own.  The  promise  that  the 
service-book  should  be  translated  into  Irish  was 
never  carried  out,  and  the  final  clause  of  the 
Act  itself  authorized  the  use  of  a  Latin  render- 
ing of  it  till  further  order  could  be  taken.  But 
this,  like  its  other  provisions,  was  ignored:  and 
throughout  Elizabeth's  reign  the  gentry  of  the 
Pale  went  unquestioned  to  Mass.  There  was  in 


greatness  of  the  peril.  The  Spanish  army  was  '  fact  no  religious  persecution,  and  in  the  many 
reinforced;  and  in  January,  1578,  it  routed  the  j  complaints  of  Sliane  O'Neill  we  find  no  men- 
army  of  the  States  on  the  field  of  Gemblours.  tion  of  a  religious  grievance. 
The  sickness  and  death  of  Don  John  arrested  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  view  of  Rome 
its  progress  for  a  few  months;  but  his  succes-  j  or  of  Spain,  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  or  of 
sor,  Philip's  nephew,  Alexander  Farnese,  the  '  the  Irish  exiles  abroad.  They  represented  and 
Prince  of  Parma,  soon  proved  his  greatness  perhaps  believed  the  Irish  people  to  be  writhing 
whether  as  a  statesman  or  a  general.  He  seized  i  under  a  religious  oppression  which  it  was  burn- 
on  the  difference  of  faith  between  the  Catholic  !  ing  to  shake  off.  They  saw  in  the  Irish  loyalty 


■were  multiplied  into  an  army  of  Papal  emis-  j  and  Protestant  States  as  a  means  of  division,  j  to  Catholicism  a  lever  for  overthrowing  the 


saries  dispatched  to  sow  treason  and  revolt 
throughout  the  land.  Parliament,  which  the 
•working  of  the  Test  Act  had  made  a  wholly 
Protestant  body,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few 
Catholics  among  the  peers,  was  summoned  to 
meet  the  new  danger,  and  declared  by  formal 
statute  tlie  landing  of  these  priests  and  the  har- 
boring of  them  to  he  treason.  The  Act  proved 
DO  idle  menace;  and  the  execution  of  Cuthbert 
Mayne,  a  j'oung  priest  who  was  arrested  in 
Cornwall  with  the  Papal  Bull  of  Deposition 
hidden  about  him,  gave  a  terrible  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  struggle  upon  which  Eliza- 
beth was  about  to  enter. 

The  execution  of  Cuthbert  Mayne  was  far 
from  being  purposed  as  the  opening  of  a  relig- 
ious persecution.  To  modern  eyes  there  is 
something  even  more  revolting  than  open  per- 
secution in  a  policy  which  branded  every 
Catholic  priest  as  a  traitor  and  all  Catholic 
■worship  as  disloyalty;  but  the  first  step  towards 


The  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  broken  at  the  '  heretic  Queen.  Stukely,  an  Irish  refugee,  bad 
opening  of  1579  by  the  secession  of  the  Walloon  ]  pressed  on  the  Pope  and  Spain  as  early  as  1571 
provinces  of  the  southern  border.  It  was  only  |  the  policy  of  a  descent  on  Ireland;  and  though 
by  a  new  leaeue  of  the  seven  northern  prov- j  a  force  gathered  in  1578  by  the  Pope  for  this 
inces  where  Protestantism  was  dominant,  in  I  purpose  was  diverted  to  a  mad  crusade  against 
the  Union  of  Utrecht  that  William  of  Orange  the  Moors,  his  plans  were  carried  out  in  1579  by 
could  meet  Parma's  stroke.     But  the  general    the  landing  of  a  small  force  under  the  brother 


union  of  the  Low  Countries  was  fatally  broken, 
and  from  this  moment  the  ten  Catholic  states 
passed  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  Spain. 

The  new  vigor  of  Philip  in  the  West  marked 
a  change  in  the  whole  policy  of  Spain.  Till 
now,  in^  spite  of  endless  provocations,  Philip 
had  clung  to  the  Enslish  alliance.  Fearof  Eliza- 
beth's union  with  France,  dread  of  her  help  to 
the  Netherlands,  had  steeled  him  to  bear  patient- 


of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  James  Fitzmaurice,  on 
tlie  coast  of  Kerry.  The  Irish  however  held 
aloof,  and  Fitzmaurice  fell  in  a  skirmish;  but 
the  revolt  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  gave  fresh 
hope  of  success,  and  the  rising  was  backed  by 
the  arrival  in  1580  of  two  thousand  Papal  sol- 
diers "  in  five  great  ships."  These  mercenaries 
were  headed  by  an  Italian  captain.  San  Giu- 
seppe, and  accompanied  by  a  Papal  Legate,  the 
Jesuit   Sanders,   who   brought  plenary  indul- 


ly  her  defiance  of  his  counsels,  her  neglect  of  his  ... 

thrifts,  her  seizure  of  his  treasure,  her  persecu-  j  gence  for  all  who  joined  the  sacred  enterprise 
tion  of  the  Catholic  party  which  looked  to  him  !  and  threats  of  damnation  for  all  who  resisted 
as  its  head.     But  patience  had  only  been  met  j  it.     "  What   will    you    answer   to   the   Pope's 

,„..i^  „,^  „...,„,„„,  ,  „ ^  „.^v  „.^^  .„ „   by  fresh  attacks.     The  attempt  of  Don  .John  ;  treatment,"  ran  his  letter  to  tlie  Irish,  "  when 

tole  ■ation  was  won  when  the  Queen  rested  her  j  had  spurred  Elizabetn  to  ally  herself  to  France,  j  he,  bringing  us  the  Pope's  and  other  Catholic 
system  of  repression  on  purely  political  grounds.  !  She  was  expected  everv  hour  to  many  the  Duke  I  princes' aid,  shall  charge  you  with  the  crime 
If  Elizabeth  was  a  persecutor,  she  was  the  first  \  of  Anjou.  She  had  given  friendship  and  aid  '  and  pain  of  heretics  for  maintaining  an  heret- 
Englisb  ruler  who  felt  the  charge  of  religious  \  to  the  revolted  provinces.  Above  all  her  free- 1  ical  pretensed  Queen  against  the  public  sen- 
persecution  to  be  astiemaon  her  rule.  "Nor  j  hooters  were  carry  lug  war  into  the  far  Pacific,  Ueiice  of  Christ's  vicar?  Can  slie  with  her 
can  it  be  denied  that  there  was  a  real  political  [  and  challenginir  "the  right  of  Spain  to  the  New  feigned  supremacy  absolve  and  acquit  3^oufrora 
dano-erin  the  new  missionaries.  Allen  was  a  i  World  of  the  West.  Philip  drifted  whether  he  the  Pope's  excommunication  and  curse?  Ihe 
restless  conspirator,  and  the  work  of  his  semi- 1  would  or  no  into  a  position  of  hostility.  He  1  news  of  the  landingof  this  force  stirred  in  Eng- 
nary  priests  was  meant  to  aid  a  new  plan  of  the   had  not  forbidden  the  projects  of  Don  John;  he  i  land  a  Protestant  frenzy  that  foiled  the  scheme 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EITGLAND   AND  SPAIK. 

1583—1593. 

The  work  of  the  Jesuits,  the  witlidrawal  of 

the  Catholics  from  the  Churches,  the  panic  of 

the  Protestants,  were  signs  that  the  control  of 

events  was  passing  from  the  hands  of  statesmea 

and  diplomatists.     The  long  period  of  suspense 

which  Elizabeth's  policy  had  won  was  ending 


for  a  Catholic  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  An-  High  Treason."  The  way  m  which  the  vast 
jou;  while  Elizabeth,  panic  stridden,  urged  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  this  statute 
French  King  to  save  her  from  Philip  by  an  in-  ,  were  used  by  Elizabeth  was  not  only  character- 
vasion  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  danger  '  jstio  in  itself,  but  important  as  at  once  defining 
passed  quickly  away.  The  Papal  attempt  the  policy  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  her  suc- 
ended  in  a  miserable  failure.  The  fort  of  cessors  adhered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Smerwick,  in  which  the  invaders  intrenched  ;  No  layman  was  brought  to  the  bar  or  to  the 
themselves,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  its  :  block  under  its  provisions.  The  oppression  of 
garrison  put  ruthlessly  to  the  sword.    The  Earl  '  the  Catholic  gentry  was  limited  to  an  exaction, 

of  Desmond   who  after  long  indecision  rose  to    more  or  less   rigorous  at  different  times,  of  the  _        _ 

support  them  was  defeated  and  hunted  over  .  fines  for  recusancy  or  non-attendance  at  public  ]  in  the  clash  of  national  and  political  passions. 
Lis  own  country,  which  the  panic-born  cruelty  ,  worship.  The  work  of  bloodshed  was  reserved  |  The  rising  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  world  was 
of  his  pursuers  harried  into  a  wilderness.  wholly  for    priests,  and    under  Elizabeth  this  j  breaking  down  the  caution  and  hesitation  of 

Pitiless  as  it  was,  the  work  done  in  Munster  work  was  done  with  a  ruthless  energy  which  for  Philip,  while  England  was  setting  aside  the 
spread  a  terror  over  Ireland  which  served  Eoa:-  the  moment  crushed  the  Catholic  reaction, 
land  in  good  stead  when  the  struggle  of  Cathol-  [  The  Jesuits  were  tracked  by  pursuivants  and 
Icism  culminated  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada;  spies,  dragged  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
and  not  a  chieftain  stirred  during  that  memor-  sent  in  batches  to  the  Tower.  So  hot  was  the 
able  year  save  to  massacre  the  miserable  men  pursuit  that  Parsons  was  forced  to  fly  across  the 
■who  were  shipwrecked  along  the  coast  of  Ban-  \  Channel;  while  Campian  was  arrested  in  July 
try  or  Sligo.     But  the  Irish  revolt  did  much  to    1581.  brought  a  prisoner  through  the  streets  of  |  than  compensated  by  the  enthusiasm  it  roused 


balanced  neutrality  of  her  Queen  aud  pushing 
boldly  forward  to  a  contest  which  it  felt  to  be 
inevitable.  The  public  opinion,  to  which  Eliz- 
abeth was  so  sensitive,  took  every  day  a  bolder 
and  more  decided  tone.  Her  cold  indifference 
to  the  heroic  struggle  in  Flanders  was   more 


give  fresh  strength  to  the  panic  which  the  ef-    London    amidst  the  howling  of  the  mob,  and 

forts   of  the  seminarv   priests   had   roused   in  ,  placed    at    the  bar  on  the  charge  of  treason. 

Eno-land.     This  was  raised  to  frenzy  by  news  ,"  Our  religion  only  is  our  crime,"  was  a  plea 

that  to  the  efforts  of  the  seminary  priests  were  ,  which  galled  his  judges;  but  the  political  dau- 

now  added  those  of  Jesuit  missionaries.     Pope    ger  of  the  Jesuit  preaching  was  disclosed  in  his 

Gregory  had   resolved  to  support  his  military    evasion  of  any  direct  reply  when  questioned  as 

effort  in  Ireland  by  a  fresh  missionary  effort  in  j  to  his  belief  in  the  validity  of  the   excommuni- 

EnWand  itself.     Philip  would  only  promise  to  ,  cation  or  deposition  of  the  Queen  by  the  Papal 

invade  England  if    the    co  operation    of    its  ]  See,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  was  executed 

Catholics  were  secured;  and  the  aim  of  the  new  ,  as  a  traitor. 

mission  wa.s  to  prepare  them  for  revolt.    While  ]     Rome  was  now   at  open  war  with  England. 

the  force  of  San  Giuseppe  was  being  equipped  j  Even  the  more  conservative  Englishmen  looked 

for  Kerry  a  younsr  convert,  William  Gilbert,    on  the  Papacy    as  the  first  among  England's 

•was  dispatched  to  "form  a  Catholic  association  :  foes.     In  striving  to  enforce  the  claims  of  its  ^ 

in  England;  among  whose  members  the  chief  '  temporal  supremacy,  Rome  had  roused  against  j  vateers  found  shelter  in  English  ports,  and  En- 

•were  hereafter  found  engaged  in  conspiracies  j  it  that  national  pride  which  had  battled  with  it  j  glish  vessels  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  States  for  a 

for  the  death  of  Elizabeth  or  sharing  in  the    even  in  the  middle  ages.    From  that  hour  there-    dash  at  the  Spanish  traders      Prr,f»«fant  f„rv«.- 


among  the  nation  at  large.  The  earlier  Flemish 
refugees  found  a  home  in  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  exiled  merchants  of  Antwerp  were  wel- 
comed by  the  merchants  of  London.  While 
Elizabeth  dribbled  out  her  secret  aid  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  London  traders  sent 
him  half  a-million  from  their  own  purses,  a  sum 
equal  to  a  year's  revenue  of  the  Crown.  Vol- 
unteers stole  across  the  Channel  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch,  till  the  five 
hundred  Englishmen  who  fought  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  rose  to  a  brigade  of  five 
thousand,  whose  bravery  turned  one  of  the 
most   critical  battles  of   the  war.     Dutch  pri- 


Protestant  fervor 


Gunpowder  Plot.  As  soon  as  this  was  organ-  ■  fore  the  cause  of  Catholicism  was  lost.  England 
ized,  as  many  as  fifty  priests,  if  we  may  trust  j  became  Protestant  in  heart  and  soul  when  Prot- 
Alle'n's  statement,  were  sent  to  land  secretly  on  estantism  became  identified  with  patriotism, 
the  coast.  They  were  headed  by  two  men  of  ,  But  it  was  not  to  Protestantism  only  that  this 
remarkable  talents  and  energy.  A  large  num-  !  attitude  of  Rome  aud  the  policy  it  forced  on  the 
ber  of  the  Oxford  refugees  at  Douay  had  joined  ,  Government  gave  a  new  impulse.  The  death 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  whose  members  were  al-  .  of  Campian  was  the  prelude  to  a  steady,  pitiless 
ready  famous  for  their  blind  devotion  to  the  ,  effort  at  the  extermination  of  his  class.  If  we 
•will  and  judgments  of  Rome;  and  the  two.  adopt  the  Catholic  estimate  of  the  time,  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  tliese  exiles,  Cam  twenty  years  which  followed  saw  the  execution 
pian,  once  a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Parsons,  ]  of  two  hundred  priests,  while  a  yet  greater  num 
once  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  were  dispatched  in  ,  ber  perished  in  the  filthy  and  fever  stricken 
the  spring  of  1580  as  the  heads  of  a  Jesuit  ]  jails  into  which  they  were  plunged.  The  work 
mission  in  England.  Their  special  aim  was  j  of  reconciliation  to  Rome  was  arrested  by  this 
to  win  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Church,  I  ruthless  energy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
and  for  the  moment  their  success  seemed  over-  |  work  which  the  priests  had  effected  could  not 
•whelming.  "It  is  supposed,"  wrote  Allen  |  be  undone.  The  system  of  quiet  compulsion 
triumphantly,  "  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  and  conciliation  to  which  Elizabeth  had  trusted 
more  Caholics  this  year  than  last."  The  j  for  the  religious  reunion  of  her  subjects  was 
eagerness  shown  to  hear  Campian  was  so  great  I  foiled;  and  the  English  Catholics,  fined,  im- 
that  in  spite  of  the  rewards  offered  for  his  ar-  j  prisoned  at  every  crisis  of  national  danger,  aud 


rose  steadily  among  Englishman  as  "  the  best 
captains  and  soldiers  "  returned  from  the  cam- 
paigns In  the  Low  Countries  to  tell  of  Alva's 
atrocities,  or  as  privateers  brought  back  tales 
of  English  seaman  who  had  been  seized  in  Spain 
aud  the  New  World,  to  linger  amidst  tbe  tort- 
ures of  the  Inquisition,  or  to  die  in  iis  fires,  la 
the  presence  of  this  steady  drift  of  popular 
passion  the  diplomacy  of  Elizabeth  became  of 
little  moment.  If  the  Queen  was  resolute  for 
peace,  England  was  resolute  for  war.  A  new 
daring  had  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  when  Cecil  and  Elizabeth  stood  alone  in 
their  belief  in  England's  strength,  and  when 
the  diplomatists  of  Europe  regarded  her  obsti- 
nate defiance  of  Philip's  counsels  as  "ma<ines3." 
The  whole  English  people  had  caught  the  self- 
confidence  and  daring  of  their  Queen. 

It  was  the  instinct  of  liberty  as  well  as  of 
Protestantism  that  drove  Enalaud  forward  to  a 
conflict  with  Philip  of  Spain.     Spain  was  at 


rest  by  the  Government  he  was  able  to  preach  ,  deprived  of  their  teachers  by  the  prison  and  ,  this  moment  the  mightiest  of  European  powers. 


■with  hardly  a  show  of  concealment  to  a  large  \  the  gibbet,  were  severed  more  hopelessly  than 
audience  at  Smithfield.  From  London  the  i  ever  from  the  national  Church.  A  fresh  im- 
Jesuits  wandered  in  the  disguise  of  captains  or  ,  pulse  was  thus  given  to  the  growing  current  of 
serving-men,  sometimes  even  in  the  cassoc'iis  j  opinion  which  was  to  bring  England  at  last  to 
of  the  English  clergy,  through  many  of  the  ,  recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to  freedom 
counties;  and  wherever  they  went  the  zeal  of  ,  both  of  conscience  and  of  worship.  "  In  Henry's   _ 

the  Catholic  gentry  revived.  The  list  of  nobles  ,  days,  the  father  of  this  Elizabeth,"  wrote  a  i  harbor  of  Cadiz.  To  the  New  World  the  Span- 
won  back  to  the  older  faith  by  these  wandering  \  Catholic  priest  at  this  time,  "  the  whole  king-  ]  ish  King  added  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  por- 
apostles  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Lord  Ox-    dom  with  all  its  bishops  and  learned  men  ab-  j  tions  of  the  Old;  he  was  master  of  Naples  and 


The  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  given  it  the 
New  World  of  the  West;  the  conquests  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  poured  into  its  treasury  the 
plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  its  galleons 
brought  the  rich  produce  of  the  Indies,  their 
gold,  their  jewels,  their  ingots  of  silver,  to  the 


ford,  Cecil's  own  son-in-law,  and  the  proudest 
among  English  peers. 

Their  success  in  undoing  the  Queen's  work  of 
compromise  was  shown  in  a  more  public  way 
by  the  growing  withdrawal  of  the  Catholics 
from  attendance  at  the  worship  of  the  English 
Church.  It  was  plain  that  a  fierce  religious 
struggle  was  at  hand,  and  men  felt  that  behind 
this  lay  a  yet  fiercer  political  struggle.  Philip's 
hosts  were  looming  over  sea,  and  the  horrors  of 


jured  their  faith  at  one  word  of  the  tyrant.  But  Milan,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of 
now  in  his  daughter's  days  boys  and  women  j  Italy;  in  spite  of  revolt  he  was  still  lord  of  the 
boldly  profess  the  faith  before  the  judge,  and  j  busy  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Flan- 
refuse  to  make  the  slightest  concession  even  at  |  ders,  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  the 
the  threat  of  death. "  What  Protestaoism  had  ]  time,  and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become  the 
first  done  under  Mary,  Catholicism  was  doing   central  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  world 


under  Elizabeth.  It  was  deepening  the  sense  of 

personal  religion.     It  was  revealing  in  men  who 

bad  till  now  cowered  before  the  might  of  king 

^ ship  a  power  greater  than  the  might  of  kings. 

foreign  invasion  seemed  about  to  be  added  to  It  was  breaking  the  spell  which  the  monarcliy  |  infantry  had  been  growing  from  the  day  when  it 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  panic  of  the  had  laid  on  the  imagination  of  the  people.  The  j  flung  off  the  onset  of  the  French  chivalry  on 
Protestants  and  of  the  Parliament  outran  even    Crown  ceased  to  seem  irresistible  when  "  boys   the  field  of  Ravenna;  and  the  Spanish  generals 


His  native  kingdom,  poor  as  it  was,  supplied 
him  with  the  steadiest  and  the  most  daring  sol- 
diers that  Europe  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.     The  renown  of  the  Spanish 


the  real  greatness  of    the  danger.     The   little    and  women  "dared  to  resist  it:  it  lost  its  mys 

f:roup  of  missionaries  was  magnified  by  popular  terious  sacredness  when  half  the  nation  looked 
ancy  into  a  host  of  disguised  Jesuits;  and  the  ,  on  their  sovereign  as  a  heretic.  The  "  divinity 
invasion  of  this  imaginary  host  was  met  by  the  |  that  doth  hedge  a  king  "  was  rudely  brolcen  in 
seizure  and  torture  of  as  many  priests  as  the  ,  upon  when  Jesuit  libelers  were  able  to  brand 
government  could  lay  hands  on,  the  imprison-  the  wearer  of  the  crown  not  only  as  an  usurper 
ment  of  recusants,  the  securing  of  the  prominent  but  as  a  profligate  and  abandoned  woman.  'I'he 
Catholics  throughout  the  country,  aud  by  the  |  mighty  impulse  of  patriotism,  of  national  pride, 
assembling  of  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  ,  wliich  rallied  the  whole  people  round  Elizabeth 
1581.  An  Act  "to  retain  the  Queen's  Majesty's  ,  as  the  Armada  threatened  England  or  Drake 
subjects  in  due  obedience"  prohibited  the  saying  ;  threatened  Spain,  shielded  indeed  Elizabeth 
-of  Mass  even  in  private  houses,  increased  the  i  from  much  of  the  natural  results  of  this  drift  of 
fine  on  recusants  to  twenty  pounds  a  month,  j  opinion.  But  with  her  death  the  new  sentiment 
and  enacted  that  "all  persons  pretending  to  ,  started  suddenly  to  the  front.  The  divine  right 
any  power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  of  kings,  tbe  divine  right  of  bishops,  found 
alleu;iance,  or  practicing  to  withdraw  them  to  '  tliemselves  face  to  face  with  a  passion  for  re- 
theliomish  religion,  with  all  persons  after  the  ligious  and  political  liberty  which  had  gained 
present  session  willingly  so  absolved  or  recon  :  vigor  from  tlie  dungeon  of  the  Catholic  priest 
■ciled  to  the  See  of  Rome,  shall    be  guilty  of   as  from  that  of  the  Protestant  zealot. 


stood  without  rivals  in  their  military  skd 
they    stood    without    rivals    in  their  ruthless 
cruelty. 

The  whole  too  of  this  enormous  power  was 
massed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  Served 
as  he  was  by  able  statesmen  and  subtle  diplo- 
matists, Philip  of  Spain  was  his  own  sole 
minister;  laboring  day  after  day,  like  a  clerk, 
through  the  long  years  of  his  reign,  amidst  the 
papers  which  crowded  his  clo.set;  hut  resolute 
to  let  nothing  pass  without  his  supervison,  and 
to  suffer  nothing  to  be  done  save  by  his  express 
command.  His  scheme  of  rule  differed  widely 
from  that  of  his  fatlier.  Charles  liad  held  the 
vast  mass  of  his  dominions  by  a  purely  personal 
bond.  He  chose  no  capital,  but  moved  cease- 
lessly from  land  to  land;  he  w.as  a  German  la 
the  Empire,  a  Spaniard  in  Castille.  a  Nether- 
lander in  the  Netherlands.    But  in  the  hands  of 
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Philip  bis  father's  heritage  became  a  Spanish 
realm.  His  capital  was  fixed  at  Madrid.  The 
rest  of  liis  dominions  sanij  into  provinces  of 
Spain,  to  be  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys,  and 
subordinated  to  the  policy  and  interests  of  a 
Spanish  minister.  All  local  liberties,  all  varieties 
of  adminislratioD,  all  national  differences  were 
Bet  aside  for  a  monotonous  despotism  which 
was  wielded  by  Philip  himself.  It  was  his 
boast  that  everywhere  in  the  vast  compass  of 
his  dominions  he  was  "  an  absolute  king."  It 
Iwas  to  realize  this  idea  of  unshackled  power 
that  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  Aragon,  as  bis 
father  had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Castille,  and 
sent  Alva  to  tread  under  foot  the  constitutional 
[freedom  for  the  Low  Countries.  His  bigotry 
iwent  hand  in  hand  with  his  thirst  for  rule. 
1  Catholicism  was  the  one  common  bond  that 
jknit  his  realms  together,  and  policy  as  well  as 
religious  faith  made  Philip  the  champion  of 
Catholicism.  Italy  and  Spain  lay  hushed  be- 
ineath  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  while  Flan- 
ders was  being  purged  of  heresy  by  the  stake 
and  the  sword. 

The  shadow  of  this  gigantic  power  fell  like  a 
deadly  blight  over  Europe.  The  new  Protest- 
anism,  like  the  new  spirit  of  political  liberty, 
saw  its  reiil  foe  in  Philip.  It  was  Spain,  rather 
than  the  Guises,  against  which  Coligni  and  the 
Huguenots  struggled  in  vain;  it  was  Spain  with 
which  William  of  Orange  was  wrestling  for  re 
ligious  and  civil  freedom;  it  was  Spain  which 
was  soon  to  plunge  Germany  into  the  chaos  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  which  the 
Catholic  world  had  for  twenty  years  been  look- 
ing, and  looking  in  vain,  for  a  victory  over 
heresy  in  England.  Vast  in  fact  as  Philip's  re- 
sources were,  they  were  drained  by  the  yet 
vaster  schemes  of  ambition  into  which  his  re- 
legion  and  his  greed  of  power,  as  well  as  the 
wide  distribution  of  his  dominions,  perpetually 
drew  him.  To  coerce  the  weaker  States  of 
Italy,  to  command  the  Mediterranean,  to  keep 
a  hold  on  the  African  coast,  to  preserve  his  in- 
fluence in  Germany,  to  support  Catholicism  in 
France,  to  crush  heresy  io  Flanders,  to  dispatch 
one  Armada  against  the  Turk  and  another 
against  England,  were  aims  mighty  enough  to 
exhaust  even  the  power  of  the  Spiiuish  mon- 
archy. But  it  was  rather  on  the  character  of 
Philip  than  on  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury 
that  Elizabeth  counted  for  success  in  the  strug- 
gle which  bad  so  long  been  going  on  between 
them.  The  King's  temper  was  slow,  cautious 
even  to  timidity,  losing  itself  continually  in 
delays,  in  hesitations,  in  anticipating  remote 
perils,  in  waiting  for  distant  chances;  and  on' 
the  slowness  and  hesitation  of  his  temper  his 
rival  had  been  playing  ever  since  she  mounted 
the  throne.  The  agility,  the  sudden  changes  of 
Elizabeth,  her  lies,  her  mystifications,  though 
they  failed  to  deceive  Philip,  puzzled  and  im- 
peded his  mind.  The  diplomatic  contest  be- 
tween the  two  was  like  the  figlit  which  England 
was  soon  to  see  between  the  ponderous  Spanish 
galleon  and  the  liglit  pinnace  of  the  buccaneers. 

But  amidst  all  the  cloud  of  intrigue  which 
disguised  their  policy,  the  actual  course  of  their 
relations  had  been  clear  and  simple.  In  the 
earlieryears  of  Elizabeth  Philip  had  been  driven 
to  her  alliance  by  liis  fear  of  France  and  his 
dread  of  the  establishment  of  a  French  su- 
premacy over  England  and  Scotland  through 
the  accession  of  Mary  Stuart.  As  time  went 
on,  the  discontent  and  rising  of  the  Netherlands 
made  it  of  hardly  less  import  to  avoid  a  strife 
with  the  Queen.  Had  revolt  in  England  pros- 
pered, or  JIary  Stuart'succeeded  in  her  count- 
less plots,  or  Elizabeth  fallen  beneath  an  assas- 
sin's knife,  Philip  was  ready  to  have  struck  in 
and  reaped  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labors. 
But  his  stake  was  too  vast  to  risk  an  attack 
while  the  Queen  sate  firmly  on  her  throne;  and 
the  cry  of  the  English  Catholics,  or  the  press- 
ure of  the  Pope,  "failed  to  drive  the  Spanish 
King  into  strife  with  Elizabeth.  But  as  the 
tide  of  religious  passion  which  had  so  long 
been  held  in  check  broke  over  its  banks  the 
political  face  of  Europe  changed.  Philip  had 
less  to  dread  from  France  or  from  an  English 
allanco  with  France.  The  abstinence  of  Eliza- 
beth from  intervention  in  the  Netherlands  was 
neutralized  by  the  intervention  of  the  English 
people.  Above  all,  the  English  hostility  threat- 
ened Philip  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  more 
sensitive  than  eisewhere,  his  dominion  in  the 
West. 

Foiled  as  the  ambition  of  Charles  theFif  th  had 
been  in  the  Old  World,  his  empire  had  widened 
with  every  year  in  the  New.  At  his  accession 
,to  the  throne  the  Spanish  rule  had  hardly  spread 


beyond  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  Colum- 
bus had  discovered  twenty  years  before.  But 
greed  and  enterprise  drew  Cortes  to  the  main- 
land, and  in  1.521  his  conquest  of  Mexico  added 
a  realm  of  gold  to  the  dominions  of  the  Emper- 
or. Ten  years  later  the  great  empire  of  Peru 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Pizarro.  With  the  con- 
quest of  Chili  the  whole  western  coast  of  South 
America  passed  into  the  hands  of  Spain;  and 
successive  expeditions  planted  the  Spanish  tlag 
at  point  upon  point  along  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic from  Florida  to  the  river  Plate.  A  Papal 
grant  had  conveyed  the  whole  of  America  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  fortune  seemed  for  long 
years  to  ratify  the  judgment  of  the  Vatican. 
No  European  nation  save  Portugal  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  New  World,  and  Portugal 
was  too  busy  with  its  discoveries  in  Africa  and 
India  to  claim  more  than  the  territory  of  Brazil. 
Though  Francis  the  First  sent  seamen  to  ex- 
plore the  American  coast,  his  ambition  found 
other  work  at  home;  and  a  Huguenot  colony 
which  settled  in  Florida  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Spaniards.  Only  in  the  far  north  did  a  few 
French  settlers  find  rest  be.side  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  England  had  reached  the  main- 
land even  earlier  than  Spain,  for  before  Colum- 
bus touched  its  shores  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  sea- 
man of  Genoese  blood  but  born  and  bred  in  Eng- 
land, sailed  with  an  English  crew  from  Bristol 
in  1197,  and  pushed  along  the  coast  of  America 
to  the  south  as  far  as  Florida,  and  northward  as 
high  as  Hudson's  Bay.  But  no  Englishman  fol- 
lowed on  the  track  of  this  bold  adventurer;  and 
while  Spain  built  up  her  empire  in  the  New 
World,  the  English  seamen  reaped  a  humbler 
harvest  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

There  was  little  therefore  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  first  discovery  of  the  western 
continent  that  promised  well  for  freedom.  Its 
one  result  as  yet  was  to  give  an  ernomous  im- 
pulse to  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  to  pour  the  gold  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  into  the  treasury  of  Spain. 
But  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  went  on  the 
tlioughts  of  Englishmen  turned  again  to  the 
New  World.  A  happy  instinct  drew  them  from 
the  first  not  to  the  southern  shores  that  Spain 
was  conquering,  but  to  the  ruder  and  more 
barren  districts  of  the  north.  In  1576  the 
dream  of  finding  a  passage  to  Asia  by  a  voyage 
round  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent drew  a  west-country  seaman,  JIartin 
Frobisher,  to  the  coast  of  Labrador;  and,  foil- 
ed as  he  was  in  his  quest,  the  news  he  brought 
back  of  the  existence  of  gold  mines  there  set 
adventurers  cruising  among  the  icebergs  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  Elizalieth  herself  joined  in  the 
venture;  but  the  settlement  proved  a  failure, 
the  ore  which  the  ships  brought  back  turned 
out  to  be  worthless,  and  England  was  saved 
from  that  greed  of  gold  which  was  to  be  fatal 
to  the  energies  of  Spain.  But  failure  as  it  was. 
Frobisher's  venture  had  shown  the  readiness  of 
Englishmen  to  defy  the  claims  of  Spain  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  America  or  the  Amer- 
ican seas.  They  were  already  defj'ing  these 
claims  in  a  yet  more  galling  way.  The  seamen 
of  the  southern  and  south-western  coasts  had 
long  being  carrying  on  a  half-piratical  war  on 
their  own  account.  Four  years  after  Elizabeth's 
accession  the  Channel  swarmed  with  "sea- 
dogs,"  as  they  were  called,  who  sailed  under 
letters  of  marque  from  Conde  and  the  Huguenot 
leaders,  and  took  heed  neither  of  the  complaints 
of  the  French  Court  nor  of  their  own  Queen's 
efforts  at  repression.  Her  efforts  broke  against 
the  connivance  of  every  man  along  the  coast; 
of  the  very  port  otficers  of  the  Crown,  who 
made  profit  out  of  the  spoil  which  the  plunder- 
ers brought  home,  and  of  the  gentry  of  the 
west,  whose  love  of  venture  made  them  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  sea-dogs.  They  broke  above 
all  against  the  national  craving  for  open  fight 
with  Spain,  and  the  Protestant  craving  for  open 
fight  with  Catholicism.  If  the  Queen  held 
back  from  any  formal  part  in  the  great  war  of 
religions  across  the  Channel,  her  subjects  were 
keen  to  take  their  part  in  it.  Young  English- 
men crossed  the  sea  to  serve  under  Conde  or 
Henry  of  Navarre.  The  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands drew  hundreds  of  Protestants  to  the  field. 
Their  passionate  longing  for  a  religious  war 
found  a  wider  sphere  on  the  sea.  When  the 
suspension  of  the  French  contest  forced  the 
sea-dogs  to  haul  down  the  Huguenot  flag,  they 
joined^in  the  cruises  of  the  Dutch  "  sea  beg- 
gars." From  plundering  the  vessels  of  Havre 
and  Rochelle  they  turned  to  plunder  the 
galleons  of  Spain. 

Their  outrages  tried  Philip's  patience;  but  his 


slow  resentment  only  quickened  into  ancry 
alarm  when  the  sea-dogs  sailed  westward  to  seek, 
a  richer  spoil.  The  Papal  decree  which  gave 
the  New  World  to  Spain,  the  threats  ot  the 
Spanish  King  against  any  Protestant  who 
should  visit  its  seas,  fell  idly  on  the  ears  of  En- 
glish seamen.  Philip's  care  to  save  his  new  do- 
minions from  the  touch  of  heresy  was  only 
equaled  by  his  resolve  to  suffer  no  trade  be- 
tween them  and  other  lands  than  Spain.  But 
the  sea-dogs  were  as  ready  to  traftic  as  to  fight. 
It  was  in  vain  that  their  vessels  were  seized,  and 
the  sailors  flung  into  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition, "  laden  with  irons,  without  sight  of 
sun  or  moon."  The  profits  ot  the  trade  were 
large  enough  to  counteract  its  perils;  and  [he- 
bigotry  of  Philip  was  met  by  a  bigotry  as  merci- 
less as  his  own.  The  Puritanism  of  the  sea- 
dogs  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  love  of  ad- 
venture. To  break  tlirough  the  Catholic  monop- 
oly of  the  New  World,  to  kill  Spaniards,  to  sell 
negroes,  to  sack  gold-ships,  were  in  these  men's 
mind  a  seemly  work  for  "  the  elect  of  God."  Tlie 
name  of  Francis  Drake  became  the  terror  of  the 
Spanish  Indies.  In  Drake  a  Protestant  fanati- 
cism went  hand  in  hand  with  a  splendid  daring. 
He  conceived  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Pacific,  whose  waters  had  till  then  never  seen 
an  English  flag;  and  backed  by  a  little  company 
of  adventurers,  he  set  sail  in  1577  for  the 
southern  seas  in  a  vessel  hardly  as  big  as  a 
Channel  schooner,  with  a  few  yet  smaller  com- 
panions who  fell  away  before  "the  storms  and 
perils  of  the  voyage.  But  Drake  with  his  one 
ship  and  eighty  men  held  boldly  on;  and  passing 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  untraversed  as  yet  by 
any  Englishman,  swept  the  unguarded  coast  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  loaded  his  bark  with  the  gold 
dust  and  silver  ingots  of  Potosi,  as  well  as  wilh 
the  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  which 
formed  the  cargo  of  the  great  galleon  that  sailed 
once  a  year  from  Lima  to  Cadiz.  With  spoils 
of  above  half  a  million  in  value  the  daring  ad- 
venturer steered  undauntedly  for  the  Moluccas, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  I.5&0, 
after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
dropped  anchor  again  in  Plymouth  harbor. 

The  romantic  daring  of  Drake's  voyage  as- 
well  as  the  vastness  of  his  spoil  roused  a  genera'', 
enthusiasm  throughout  England.  But  the  wel- 
come which  he  received  from  Elizabeth  on  hisi 
return  was  accepted  by  Philip  as  an  outrage 
which  could  onl}'  be  expiated  by  war.  Slug- 
gish as  it  was,  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  King 
was  fired  at  last  bj'  the  defiance  with  nhich 
the  Queen  listened  to  all  demands  for  redress. 
She  met  a  request  for  Drake's  surrender  by 
knighting  the  freebooter  and  by  wearing  in  her 
crown  the  jewels  he  offered  her  as  a  present. 
When  the  Spanish  ambassador  threatened  that 
"matters  would  come  to  the  cannon,"  she  re- 
plied "quietly,  in  her  most  natural  voice,  as  il; 
slie  were  telling  a  common  story,"  wrote  Men- 
doza,  "  that  it  I  used  threats  of  that  kind  she 
would  fling  me  into  a  dungeon."  Outraged  in- 
deed as  Philip  was,  she  believed  that  with  the 
Netherlands  still  in  revolt  and  France  longing 
for  her  alliance  to  enable  it  to  seize  them,  the 
King  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  her.  But 
the  victories  and  diplomacy  of  Parma  were  al- 
ready reassuring  Philip  in  the  Netheilands; 
while  the  alliance  of  Elizabeth  with  the  revolt- 
ed Provinces  convinced  him  at  last  that  their 
reduction  could  best  be  brought  about  by  an  in- 
vasion of  England  and  the  establishment  of 
Mary  Stuart  on  its  throne.  Wilh  this  convic- 
tion he  lent  himself  to  the  plans  of  Rome,  and 
waited  only  for  the  rising  in  Ireland  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  English  Catholics  which  Pope  Greg- 
ory promised  him  to  dispatch  forces  from  both 
Flanders  and  Spain.  But  the  Irish  rising  wa9 
over  before  Philip  could  act;  and  before  the 
Jesuits  could  rouse  England  to  rebellion  the 
Spanish  King  himself  was  drawn  to  a  new 
scheme  ot  ambition  by  the  death  ot  King  Se- 
bastian of  Portugal  in  1580.  Philip  claimed  the 
Portuguese  crown;  and  in  less  than  two  months 
Alva  iaid  the  kingdom  at  his  feet.  The  con- 
quest of  Portugal  was  fatal  to  the  Papal  proj- 
ects against  England,  for  while  the  armies  ot 
Spain  marched  on  Lisbon  Elizabetli  was  able  to- 
throw  the  leaders  of  the  future  revolt  into  pris- 
on and  to  send  Campian  to  the  scaffold.  On 
the  other  hand  it  raised  Philip  into  a  far  more 
formidable  foe.  The  conquest  almost  doubled 
his  power  His  gain  was  far  more  than  that  of 
Portugal  itself.  "While  Spain  had  been  winning 
the  New  World  her  sister-kingdom  had  been 
winning  a  wide  though  scattered  dominion  oa 
the  African  coast,  the  coast  ot  India,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.   Less  in  extent,  the  Port- 
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ugueoe  settlements  were  at  the  moment  of  even 
greater  value  to  the  mother  country  than  tlie 
colonies  of  Spain.  The  gold  of  Guinea,  the 
silks  of  Goa,  the  spices  of  the  Pliilippiues  made 
Lisbon  one  of  the  marts  of  Europe.  The  sword 
of  Alva  liad  given  Philip  a  hold  on  the  richest 
trade  of  the  world.  It  had  given  him  the  one 
navy  that  as  yet  rivaled  his  own.  His  flag 
claimed  masterj'  in  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific 
seas,  as  it  claimed  mastery  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  therefore  wholly 
changed  Philip's  position.  It  not  only  doubled 
his  power  and  resources,  but  it  did  this  at  a 
time  when  fortune  seemed  everywhere  waver- 
ing to  his  side.  The  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
land's,  which  still  maintained  a  struggle  for 
their  liberties,  drew  courage  from  despair;  and 
met  Philip's  fre.-^h  hopes  of  their  subjection  by 
a  solemn  repudiation  of  his  sovereignty  in  the 
summer  of  1581.  But  they  did  not  dream  tliat 
they  could  stand  alone,  and  they  sought  the  aid 
of  France  by  choosing  as  their  new  sovereign 
the  Duke  of  Alen^ou,  who  on  his  brother 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  had  become 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Tlie  choice  was  only  part  of 
apolitical  scheme  wliich  was  to  bind  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe  together  against  Spain.  The 
conquest  of  Portugal  had  at  once  drawn  France 
and  England  into  close  relations,  and  Catharine 
of  Medicis  strove  to  league  the  two  countries  by 
a  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  Such  a  match  would  have  been  a 
purely  political  one,  for  Elizabeth  was  now 
forty  eight,  and  Francis  of  Anjou  had  no 
qualities  either  of  mind  or  body  to  recommend 
him  to  the  Queen.  But  the  English  ministers 
pj-essed  for  it,  Elizabeth  amidst  all  her  coquet- 
ries seemed  at  last  reaay  to  marry,  and  the 
States  seized  the  moment  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  alliance  of  the  two  powers  by  choosing  the 
Duke  as  their  lord.  Anjou  accepted  their  offer 
and  crossing  to  the  Netherlands,  drove  Parma 
from  Cambray;  then  sailing  again  to  England, 
he  spent  the  winter  in  a  fresh  wooing. 

But  the  Duke's  wooing  still  proved  fruitless. 
The  schemes  of  diplomacy  found  themselves 
shattered  against  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  time.  While  Orange  and  Catharine  and 
Elizabeth  saw  oniy  the  political  weight  of  the 
4  marriage  as  a  check  upon  Philip,  the  sterner 
Protestants  in  England  saw  in  it  a  vfctoiy  for 
Catholicism  at  home.  Of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bigoted  Catholicism  of  Spain  and  the 
more  tolerant  Catholicism  of  the  court  of  France 
such  men  recked  nothing.  The  n;emory  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  hung  around  Catharine 
of  Medicis;  and  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  at 
this  moment  roused  the  dread  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy against  Protestantism.  A  Puritan  law- 
yer named  Stubbs  only  e-xpressed  the  alarm  of 
his  fellows  in  his  "Discovery  of  a  Gaping  Gulf  " 
in  which  England  was  to  plunge  through  the 
match  with  Anjou.  When  the  hand  of  the 
pamphleteer  was  cjl  off  as  a  penalty  for  his 
daring,  Stubbs  waved  his  hat  with  the  hand 
that  was  left,  and  cried  "God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth."  But  llie  Queen  knew  how  stern  a 
fanaticism  went  with  tliis  unflinching  loyalty, 
and  her  dread  of  a  religious  conflict  within  her 
realm  must  have  quickened  the  fears  which  the 
worthless  temper  of  her  wooer  cannot  but  have 
inspired.  She  gave  however  no  formal  refusal 
of  her  hand.  So  long  as  coquetry  sufiiced  to 
hold  France  and  England  together,  she  was 
ready  to  play  the  coquette;  and  it  was  as  the 
future  husbanii  of  the  Queen  that  Anjou  again 
appeared  in  1582  in  the  Netherlands  and  re- 
ceived the  formal  submission  of  the  revolted 
States,  save  Holland  and  Zealand.  But  the 
subtle  schemes  which  centered  in  him  broke 
down  before  the  selfish  perfidy  of  the  Duke. 
Resolved  to  be  ruler  in  more  than  name,  he 
planned  the  seizure  of  the  greater  cities  of  the 
Netherland.s,  and  at  the  opening  of  1583  made 
a  fruitless  effort  to  take  Antwerp  by  surprise. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Orange  strove  by  patient 
negotiation  to  break  the  blow.  The  Duke  fled 
homewards,  the  match  and  sovereignty  were  at 
an  end,  the  alliance  of  the  three  powers  van- 
ished like  a  dream.  The  last  Catholic  provinces 
jmssed  over  to  Parma's  side;  the  weakened 
Netherlands  found  themselves  parted  from 
France;  and  at  the  close  of  1.583  Elizabeth  saw 
herself  left  face  to  face  with  Philip  of  Spain. 

Nor  was  this  all.  At  home  as  well  as  abroad 
troubles  were  thickening  around  the  Queen. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  world  without 
was  stirring  a  Protestant  fanaticism  within  the 
realm.  As  Rome  became  more  and  more  tlie 
center  of  hostility  to  England,  patriotism  Itself , 


stirred  men  to  a  hatred  of  Rome;  and  their 
hatred  of  Rome  passed  easily  into  a  love  of  the 
fiercer  and  sterner  Calvinism  wliich  looked  on 
all  compromise  with  Rome,  or  all  acceptance  of 
religious  traditions  or  usages  which  had  been 
associated  with  Rome,  as  treason  against  God. 
Puritanism,  as  this  religious  temper  was  called, 
was  becoming  the  creed  of  every  earnest  Prot- 
estant throughout  the  realm;  and  the  demand 
for  a  further  advance  towards  the  Calvinistic 
system  and  a  more  open  breach  with  Catholi- 
cism which  was  embodied  in  the  suppression  of 
the  "superstitious  usages"  became  stronger 
than  ever.  But  Elizabeth  was  firm  as  of  old  to 
make  no  advance.  Greatly  as  the  Protestants 
had  grown,  she  knew  they  were  still  a  minority 
in  the  realm.  If  the  hotter  Catholics  were  fast 
decreasing,  they  remained  a  large  and  impor- 
tant body.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  was 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant.  It  had  lost 
faith  in  the  Papacy.  It  was  slowly  drifting  to 
a  new  faith  in  th.e  Bible.  But  it  still  clung  ob- 
stinately to  the  past;  it  still  recoiled  from  vio- 
lent change;  its  temper  was  religious  rather  than 
theological,  and  it  shrank  from  the  fanaticism 
of  Geneva  as  it  shrank  from  the  fanaticism  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  proof  of  Elizabeth's  genius 
that  alone  among  her  counselors  she  understood 
this  drift  of  opinion,  and  withstood  measures 
which  would  have  startled  the  mass  of  English- 
men into  a  new  resistance. 

But  her  policy  was  wider  than  her  acts.  The 
growing  Puritanism  of  the  clergy  stirred  her 
wrath  above  measure,  and  she  met  the  growth 
of  "  nonconforming  "  ministers  by  conferring 
new  powers  in  1583  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Com 
mission.  Fro.n  being  a  temporary  board  which 
represented  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  the  Commission  was  now  turned 
into  a  permanent  body  wielding  the  almost  un- 
limited powers  of  the  Crown.  All  opinions  or 
acts  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity  fell  within  its  cognizance.  A  right 
of  deprivation  placed  the  clergy  at  its  mercy.  It 
had  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  statutes  of 
colleges  or  schools.  Not  only  heresy  and  schism 
and  nonconformity,  but  incest  or  aggravated 
adultery  were  held  to  fall  within  its  scope;  its 
means  of  inquiry  were  left  without  limit,  and 
it  might  fine  or  imprison  at  its  will.  By  the 
mere  establishment  of  such  a  court  half  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  was  undone.  The 
large  number  of  civilians  on  the  board  indeed 
seemed  to  furnish  some  security  against  the  ex 
cess  of  ecclesiastical  tyrann}'.  Of  its  forty-four 
commissioners  however  few  actuall}'  took  any 
part  in  its  proceedings;  and  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  were  practically  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  successive  Primates.  No  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  since  the  days  of  Augustine  had 
wielded  an  authority  so  vast,  so  utterly  des- 
potic, as  that  of  Whitgift  aud  Bancroft  and 
Abbot  and  Laud.  The  most  terrible  feature 
of  their  spiritual  tyranny  was  its  wholly  per- 
sonal character.  Tlie  old  symbols  of"  doc- 
trine were  gone,  and  tlie  lawyers  had  not  yet 
stepped  in  to»  protect  the  clergy  by  defining 
the  exact  limits  of  the  new.  The  result  was 
that  at  the  commision-board  •"'  Lambeth  the 
Primates  created  their  owu  lests  of  doctrine 
with  an  utter  indifference  to  those  created 
by  law.  In  one  instance  Parker  deprived 
a  vicar  of  his  benefice  for  a  denial  of  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Nor  did 
the  successive  Archbishops  care  greatly  if  the 
test  was  a  varying  or  a  conflicting  one.  Whit- 
gift strove  to  force  on  the  Church  the  Calvin 
isticsupralapsarianism  of  his  Lambeth  Articles. 
Bancroft,  who  followed  liim,  was  as  earnest  in 
enforcing  his  anti-Calvinistic  dogma  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  the  episcopate.  Abbot  had  no 
mercy  for  Erastians.  Laud  had  none  for  anti- 
Erastians.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  which  these  men  repre- 
sented, soon  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
clergy.  Its  establishment,  however,  marked 
the  adoption  of  a  more  resolute  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  and  its  efforts  were  backed 
by  stern  measures  of  repression.  All  preach- 
ing or  reading  in  private  houses  was  forbidden; 
and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  en- 
force the  requirement  of  them  by  law,  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Three  Articles  was  exacted  from 
eveiy  member  of  tlie  clergy.  For  the  moment 
these  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  movement  which  Cartwright  still  headed 
was  checked;  Cartwright  himself  was  driven 
from  his  Professorship;  and  an  outer  uniform- 
ity of  worship  v,-as  more  and  more  brought 
about  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  Comtiiis- 
sion.    The  old  liberty  which  had  been  allowed  | 


in  Loudon  and  the  other  Protestant  parts  o 
the  kingdom  was  no  longer  permitted  to  exist 
The  leading  Puritan  clergy,  whose  noncon  i 
formity  had  hitherto  been  winked  at,  were; 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  surplice,  and  u\ 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  The  re  i 
monstrances  of  the  country  gentry  availed  at 
little  as  the  protest  of  Lord  Burleigh  himself  tt 
j  protect  two  hundred  of  the  best  ministers  fioa 
being  driven  from  their  parsonages  on  a  refusa 
to  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles. 

But  the  political  danger  of  the  course  or 
which  the  Crown  had  entered  was  seen  in  the 
rise  of  a  spirit  of  vigorous  opposition,  such  as 
had  not  made  its  appearance  since  the  accessiot 
of  the  Tudors.  The  growing  power  of  publie 
opinion  received  a  striking  recognition  in  tlie 
struggle  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Slartin 
Marprelate  controversy."  The  Puritans  had 
from  the  first  appealed" by  their  pampiilels  from 
the  Crown  to  the  people,  and  Archbishop  Whit 
gift  bore  witness  to  their  influence  on  opinion 
by  his  efforts  to  gag  the  Press.  The  regulations 
made  by  the  Star-Chamber  in  1585  for  this  pur- 
pose are  memorable  as  the  first  step  in  tlie  long 
struggle  of  government  after  government  to 
check  the  liberty  of  printing.  "The  irregular 
censorship  which  had  long  existed  was  now 
finally  organized.  Printing  was  restricted  to 
London  aud  the  two  Universities,  the  number 
of  printers  was  reduced,  and  all  applicants  for 
license  to  print  were  placed  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  Company  of  Stationers.  Every 
publication  too,  great  or  small,  had  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  Primate  or  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  first  result  of  this  system  of 
repression  was  the  appeai'anco,  in  the  very  year 
of  the  Armada,  of  a  series  of  anonymous 
pamphlets  bearing  the  significant  name  of 
"  Martin  Marprelate,"  and  issued  from  a  secret 
press  which  found  refuge  from  the  Royal  pur- 
suivants in  the  country  houses  of  the  gentry. 
The  press  was  at  last  seized;  and  the  suspected: 
authors  of  these  scurrilous  libels,  Penry, 
3'oung  Welshman,  and  a  minister  named  Udall, 
died,  the  one  in  prison,  the  other  on  the  scaf- 
fold. But  the  virulence  and  boldness  of  thein 
language  produced  a  powerful  effect,  for  it  was 
impossible  under  the  system  of  Elizabeth  to 
"mar"  the  bishops  without  attacking  the 
Crown;  and  a  new  age  of  political  liberty  was 
felt  to  be  at  hand  when  Martin  Marprelate 
forced  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  measwes 
of  the  Government  into  the  arena  of  public 
discussion. 

The  strife  between  Puritanism  and  the  Crown  i 
was  to  grow  into  a  fatal  conflict,  but  at  the ; 
moment  the  Queen's  policy  was  in  the  main  ai 
wise  one.  It  was  no  time  for  scaring  and  dis- 
uniting the  mass  of  the  people  when  the  united! 
energies  of  England  might  soon  hardly  sufiice 
to  withstand  the  onset  of  Spain.  On  the  othei 
hand,  strike  as  she  might  at  the  Puritan  party, 
it  was  bound  to  support  Elizabeth  in  the  com- 
ing struggle  with  Philip.  For  the  sense  off 
personal  wrong  and  the  outcry  of  the  Catholic: 
world  against  his  selfish  reluctance  to  avenge; 
the  blood  of  its  martyrs  had  at  last  told  on  the : 
Spanisli  King,  and  in  1584  the  first  vessels  of 
an  armada  which  was  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  England  began  to  gather  in  the  Tagus.  Re- 
sentment and  fanaticism  indeed  were  backed  ' 
by  a  cool  policy.  The  gain  of  tlie  Portuguese 
dominions  made  it  only  the  more  needful  for 
Philip  to  assert  his  mastery  of  the  seas.  He 
had  now  to  shut  Englishman  and  heretic  not 
only  out  of  the  New  World  of  the  West  but  out 
of  the  lucrative  traffic  with  the  East.  And 
every  day  showed  a  firmer  resolve  in  English- 
men to  claim  the  New  World  for  their  own. 
The  plunder  of  D''ake's  memorable  voyage  had 
lured  fresh  freebooters  to  the  "  Spanish  Main." 
The  failure  of  Frobisher's  quest  for  gold  only 
drew  the  uobler  spirits  engaged  in  it  to  plans  of 
colonization.  North  America,  vexed  by  long 
winters  aud  thinly  peopled  by  warlike  tribes  of 
Indians,  gave  a  rough  welcome  to  the  earlier 
colonists;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  form 
a  settlement  on  its  shores  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time,  turned 
homewards  again  to  find  his  fate  in  the  stormy 
seas.  "  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land,"  were  the  famous  words  he  was  heard  to 
utter  ere  the  listht  of  his  little  bark  was  lost 
forever  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  But  an 
expedition  sent  bv  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  explored  Pamlico  Sound;  and  the 
country  they  discovered,  a  country  where  in 
their  poetic  fancy  "  men  lived  after  the  manner 
of  the  Golden  Age,"  received  from  Elizabeth, 
the  Virgin  Queen,  the  name  of  Virginia. 
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It  was  In  Eogland  only  that  Pliilip  could 
maintain  his  exclusive  right  to  the  New  World 
of  the  West;  it  was  through  England  only  that 
be  could  strike  a  last  and  fatal  blow  at  the  re- 
volt of  the  Netherlands.  And  foiled  as  his 
plans  had  been  as  yet  by  the  oveitlirow  of  the 
Papal  schemes,  even  their  ruin  had  left  ground 
for  hope  in  England  itself.  The  tortures  and 
hangings  of  the  Catholic  priests,  the  fining  and 
imprisonment  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  had  rous- 
ed a  resentment  whicli  it  was  easy  to  mistake 
for  disloyalty.  The  Jesuits  with  Parsons  at 
their  head  pictured  the  English  Catholics  as 
only  wailing  to  rise  in  rebellion  at  the  call  of 
Spain,  and  reported  long  lists  of  nobles  and 
squires  who  would  muster  their  tenants  to  join 
Parma's  legions  on  their  landings.  A  Spanish 
victory  would  be  backed  b)'  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land and  attack  from  Scotland.  For  in  Scot- 
land the  last  act  of  the  Papal  conspiracy  against 
Elizabeth  was  still  being  played.  Though  as 
yet  under  age,  the  young  King,  James  the 
Sixth,  had  taken  on  himself  the  government  of 
the  realm,  and  had  submitted  to  the  guidance 
of  a  cousin,  Esme  Stuart,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  France  and  returned  to  Scotland  a  Cath- 
olic and  a  fellow  plotter  with  the  Guises.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  Morton  to  the  block;  and 
the  death  of  the  great  Protestant  leader  left  him 
free  to  enlist  Scotland  in  the  league  which  Rome 
was  forming  for  the  ruin  of  Elizabeth.  The 
revolt  in  Ireland  had  failed.  The  work  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England  had  just  ended  in  the  death 
of  Campian  and  the  arrest  of  his  followers. 
But  with  the  help  of  the  Guises  Scotland  might 
yet  be  brought  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  liberation 
of  Mary  Stuart,  and  James  might  reign  as  co- 
regent  with  his  mother,  if  he  were  converted  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  young  King,  anx- 
ious to  free  his  crown  from  the  dictation  of  the 
nobles,  leni  himself  to  his  cousin's  schemes. 
For  the  moment  they  were  foiled.  James  was 
seized  by  the  Protestant  lords,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  as  Esme  Stuart  was  now  called,  driven 
from  the  realm.  But  James  was  soon  free 
again,  and  again  in  correspondence  with  the 
Guises  and  with  Philip.  The  jouog  King  was 
lured  by  promises  of  the  hand  of  an  arch- 
duchess and  the  hope  of  the  crowns  of  both 
England  and  Scotland.  The  real  aim  of  the 
intriguers  who  guided  him  was  to  set  him  aside 
as  soon  as  the  victory  was  won  and  to  restore 
Lis  mother  to  the  throne.  But  whether  Mary 
were  restored  or  no  it  seemed  certain  that  in 
any  altack  ou  Elizabeth  Spain  would  find 
helpers  from  among  tlie  Scots. 

Nor  was  the  opportunity  favorable  in  Scot- 
land alone.  In  the  Netherlands  and  in  France 
all  seemed  to  go  well  for  Philip's  schemes. 
From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  Low 
Countries  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  been  stead- 
ily winning  back  what  Alva  had  lost.  The 
Union  of  Ghent  had  been  broken.  The  ten 
Catholic  provinces  were  being  slowly  brought 
anew  under  Spanish  rule.  Town  after  town 
was  regained.  From  Biabant  Parma  had  pene- 
trated into  Flanders;  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  CThent 
bad  fallen  into  his  hands.  Philip  dealt  a  more 
fatal  blow  at  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  man  who  was  the  center  of  their 
resistance.  For  years  past  William  of  Orange 
had  been  a  mark  for  assassin  after  assassin  in 
Philip's  pay,  and  in  1584  the  deadly  persistence 
of  the  Spanish  King  was  rewarded  by  his  fall. 
Reft  indeed  as  they  were  of  their  leader,  the 
Netherlanders  still  held  their  ground.  The 
union  of  Utrecht  stood  intact;  and  Philip's 
work  of  reconqiiest  might  be  checked  at  any 
moment  by  the  intervention  of  England  or  of 
France.  But  at  this  moment  all  chance  of 
French  intervention  passed  away.  Henry  the 
Third  was  childless,  and  the  death  of  his  one  re- 
maining brother,  Francis  of  Anjou,  in  1584  left 
the  young  chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  King 
Henry  of  Navarre,  heir  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Henry  was  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
and  in  January,  1585,  the  French  Catholics 
bound  themselves  in  a  holy  league  to  prevent 
such  a  triumph  of  heresy  in  the  realm  as  the 
reign  of  a  Protestant  would  bring  about  by  se- 
curing the  succession  of  Henry's  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon.  The  Leaguers  looked  to 
Philip  for  support;  they  owned  his  cause  for 
their  own;  and  pledged  themselves  not  only  to 
root  out  Protestantism  in  France,  but  to  help 
the  Spanish  King  in  rooting  it  out  throughout 
the  Netherlands.  The  League  at  once  over- 
shadowed the  Crown;  and  Heniy  the  Third 
could  only  meet  the  blow  by  affecting  to  put 
himself  af  its  head,  and  by  revoking  the  edicts 
of  toleration  in  favor  of  the  Huguenots.     But 


the  Catholics  disbelieved  in  his  sincerity;  they 
looked  only  to  Philip;  and  as  long  as  Philip 
could  supply  the  Leaguers  with  men  and  money, 
ho  felt  secure  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  vanishing  of  all  hope  of  French  aid  was 
the  more  momentous  to  the  Netherlands  that  at 
this  moment  Parma  won  his  crowning  triumph 
in  the  capture  of  Antwerp.  Besieged  in  the 
winter  of  1584,  the  city  surrendered  after  a 
brave  resistance  in  the  August  of  1585.  But 
heavy  as  was  the  blow,  it  brought  gain  as  well 
as  loss  to  the  Netherlanders.  It  forced  Eliza- 
beth into  action.  She  refused,  indeed,  the  title 
of  Protector  of  the  Netherlands  which  the 
States  offered  her,  and  compelled  them  to  place 
Brill  and  Flushing  in  her  hands  as  pledges  for 
the  repayment  of  her  expenses.  But  she  sent 
aid.  Lord  Leicester  was  sent  to  the  Flemish 
coast  with  eight  thousand  men.  In  a  yet  bolder 
spirit  of  defiance  Francis  Drake  was  suffered  to 
set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels  for 
I  the  Spanish  Main.  The  two  "expeditions  had 
very  different  fortunes.  Drake's  voyage  was  a 
seiies  of  triumphs.  The  wrongs  inflicted  on 
English  seamen  by  the  Inquisition  were  requited 
by  the  burning  of  the  cities  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Carthagena.  The  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Flor- 
ida were  plundered,  and  though  the  gold  fleet 
escaped  him,  Drake  returned  fn  the  summer  of 
1586  with  a  heavy  booty.  Leicester,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  paralyzed  by  his  own  intriguing 
temper,  by  strife  with  the  Queen,  and  by  his 
militar}-  incapacity.  Only  one  disastrous  skir- 
mish at  Zutphen  broke  the  inaction  of  his 
forces,  while  Elizabeth  strove  vainly  to  use  the 
presence  of  bis  army  to  force  Parma  and  the 
Slates  alike  to  a  peace  which  would  restore 
Philip's  sovereignty  over  the  Netherlands,  but 
leave  them  free  enough  to  serve  as  a  check  on 
Philip's  designs  against  herself. 

Foiled  as  she  was  in  securing  a  check  on 
Philip  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Queen  was 
more  successful  in  robbing  bim  of  the  aid  of 
the  Scots.  The  action  of  King  James  had  been 
guided  by  his  greed  of  the  English  Crown,  and 
a  secret  promise  of  the  succession  sufficed  to 
lure  him  from  the  cause  of  Spain.  In  July, 
1586,  he  formed  an  alliance  defensive  and  of- 
fensive, with  Elizabeth,  and  pledged  himself 
not  only  to  give  no  aid  to  revolt  in  Ireland,  but 
to  suppress  anj'  Catholic  rising  in  the  northern 
counties.  The  pledge  was  the  more  important 
that  the  Catholic  resentment  seemed  passing 
into  fanaticism.  Maddened  by  confiscation 
and  persecution,  b^'  the  hopelessness  of  rebel- 
lion within  or  of  deliverance  from  without,  the 
fiercer  Catholics  listened  to  schemes  of  assassi 
nation  to  which  the  murder  of  William  of  Or- 
ange lent  a  terrible  significance.  The  detection 
of  Somerville,  a  fanatic  who  had  received  the 
host  before  setting  out  for  London  "to  shoot 
the  Queen  with  his  dagg,"  was  followed  by 
measures  of  natural  se%-erity,  by  the  flight 
and  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry  and  peers, 
by  a  vigorous  purification  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  where  a  few  Catholics  lingered,  and  by 
the  dispatch  of  fresh  batches  of  priests  to  the 
block.  The  trial  and  death  of  Parry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  served 
in  the  royal  household,  on  a  similar  charge  fed 
the  general  panic.  The  leading  Protestants 
formed  an  association  whose  members  pledged 
themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  who  sought 
the  Queen's  life,  and  all  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
sought.  The  association  soon  became  national, 
andthe  Parliament  met  together  in  a  transport 
of  horror  and  loyalty  to  give  it  legal  sanction. 
All  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  banished 
from  the  realm  on  pain  of  death,  and  a  bill  for 
the  security  of  the  Queen  disqualified  any 
claimant  of  the  succession  who  instigated  sub- 
jects to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  tne  Queen's  persim 
from  ever  succeeding  to  the  Crown. 

The  threat  was  aimed  at  Mary  Stuart.  Weary 
of  her  long  restraint,  of  her  failure  to  rouse 
Philip  or  Scotland  to  her  aid,  of  the  baffled  re- 
volt of  the  English  Catholics  and  the  baffled  in- 
trigues of  the  Jesuits,  Mary  had  bent  for  a 
moment  to  submission.  "Let  me  go,"  ,she 
wrote  to  Elizabeth;  "let  me  retire  from  this 
island  to  some  solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my 
soul  to  die.  Grant  this  and  I  will  sign  away 
every  right  which  either  I  or  mine  can  claim." 
But  the  cry  was  useless,  and  in  1586  her  despair 
found  a  new  and  more  terrible  hope  in  the  plots 
against  Elizabeth's  life.  She  knew  and  ap- 
proved the  vow  of  Anthony  Babington  and  a 
band  of  young  Catholics,  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  the  royal  household,  to  kill  the 
Queen  and  seat  Mary  on  the  throne;  but  plot 
and   approval    alike  passed  through  Walsing- 


ham's  hands,  and  the  seizure  of  Alary's  cor- 
respondence revealed  her  connivance  in  the 
scheme.  Babington  with  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors were  at  once  sent  to  the  block,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  act  passed  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment were  put  in  force  against  Mary.  In  spite 
of  her  protests  a  Commission  of  Peers  sate  Hi 
her  judges  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  their 
verdict  of  "  guilty  "  annihilated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  her  claim  to  the  Crown. 
The  streets  of  London  bla/.ed  with  bonfires,  and 
peals  rang  out  from  steeple  to  steeple  at  the 
news  of  Mary's  condemnation;  but  in  spite  of 
the  prayer  of  Parliament  for  her  execution  and 
the  pressure  of  the  Council,  Elizabeth  shrank 
from  her  death.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
however  was  now  carrying  all  before  it,  and 
after  three  months  of  hesitation  the  unanimous 
demand  of  her  people  wrested  a  sullen  consent 
from  the  Queen.  She  flung  the  warrant  signed 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  Council  took  on  them- 
selves the  responsiljility  of  executing  it.  On 
the  8th  of  February,  1587,  Mary  died  on  a  scaf- 
fold which  was  erected  in  the  castle-hall  at 
Fotheringay  as  dauntlessly  as  she  had  lived. 
"  Do  not  weep,"  she  said  to  her  ladies,  "  I  have 
given  my  word  for  you."  "  Tell  my  friends," 
she  charged  Melville,  "that  I  die  a  good 
Catholic." 

The  blow  was  hardly  struck  before  Elizabeth 
turned  with  fury  on  the  ministers  who  had 
forced  her  hand.  Cecil,  who  had  now  become 
Lord  Burghley,  was  for  awhile  disgraced,  and 
Davison,  who  carried  the  warrant  to  the  Coun 
cil,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  to  atone  for  an  act 
which  shattered  the  policy  of  the  Queen.  The 
death  of  Mary  Stuart  in  fact  seemed  to  have  re- 
moved the  last  obstacle  out  of  Philip's  way.  It 
had  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  English 
Catholics.  To  the  Spanish  King,  as  to  the 
nearest  heir  in  blood  who  was  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Mary  bequeathed  her  rights  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  hopes  of  her  more  passionate 
adherents  were  from  that  moment  bound  up  in 
the  success  of  Spain.  The  blow  too  kindled 
afresh  the  fervor  of  the  Papacy,  and  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  offered  to  aid  Philip  with  money  in  his 
invasion  of  the  heretic  realm.  But  Philip  no 
longer  needed  pressure  to  induce  him  to  act. 
Drake's  triumph  had  taught  him  that  the  con- 
quest of  England  was  needful  for  the  security 
of  his  dominion  in  the  New  World,  and  for  the 
mastery  of  the  seas.  The  presence  of  an  En- 
glish army  in  Flanders  convinced  him  that  the 
road  to  th©  conquest  of  the  States  lay  through 
England  itself.  Nor  did  the  attempt  seem  a 
very  perilous  one.  Allen  and  his  Jesuit  emis- 
saries assured  Philip  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was  ready  to  rise  as  soon  as  a  strong  Spanish 
force  was  landed  on  English  shores.  The}' 
numbered  off  the  great  lords  who  would  head 
the  revolt,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northum- 
berland, who  were  both  Catholics,  the  Earls  of 
Worcester,  Cumberland,  Oxford,  and  South- 
ampton,Viscount  Montacute.  the  Lords  Dacres, 
Morley,  Vaux,  Wharton,  Windsor,  Lumley, 
and  Stourton.  "  All  these,"  wrote  Allen,  "  will 
follow  our  party  when  they  see  themselves  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  foreign  force."  Against 
these  were  only  "the  new  nobles,  who  are 
hated  in  the  country."  and  the  towns.  "But 
the  strength  of  England  is  not  in  its  towns." 
All  the  more  warlike  counties  were  Catholic  in 
their  sympathies;  and  the  persecution  of  the 
recusants  had  destroyed  the  last  traces  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Queen.  Three  hundred  priests 
had  been  sent  across  the  sea  to  organize  the 
insurrection,  and  they  were  circulating  a  book 
which  Allen  had  lately  published  "  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  our  boundcn  duty 
to  take  up  arms  at  the  Pope's  bidding  and  to 
fight  for  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  Queen 
and  other  heretics."  A  landing  iu  the  Pope's 
name  would  be  best,  but  a  landing  in  Philip's 
name  would  be  almost  as  secure  of  success. 
Trained  as  they  were  now  by  Allen  and  his 
three  hundred  priests,  English  Calliolics  "  would 
let  in  Catholic  auxiliaries  of  any  nation,  for 
they  have  learned  to  hate  their  domestic  heretic 
more  than  any  foreign  power." 

What  truth  there  was  in  the  Jesuit  view  of 
England  time  was  to  prove.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Philip  believed  it.  and  that  the 
promise  of  a  Catholic  rising  was  his  chief  in- 
ducement to  attempt  an  invasion.  The  opera- 
tions of  Parma  therefore  were  suspended  with 
a  view  to  the  greater  enterprise,  and  vessels 
and  supplies  for  the  fleet  which  had  for  three 
years  been  gathering  in  the  Tagus  were  col- 
lected from  every  port  of  the  Spanish  coast. 
Only  France  held  Philip  back.     He  dared  not 
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attack  England  till  all  dread  or  a  counter-attack 
from  Fiance  was  removed;  and  though  the  rise 
of  the  League  had  seemed  to  secure  this,  its 
success  had  now  become  more  doubtful.  The 
King,  who  had  striven  to  embarrass  it  by  plac- 
ing himself  at  its  head,  gathered  round  liim  the 
politicians  and  the  moderate  Catholics  who  saw 
in  the  triumph  of  tlie  new  Duke  of  Guise  the 
ruin  of  tlie  monarchy;  while  Henry  of  Navarre 
took  the  field  at  tlie  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
won  in  1587  the  victory  of  Coutras.  Guise  re- 
stored the  balance  by  d'riving  the  German  allies 
of  .Henry  from  the  realm;  but  the  Huguenots 
were  still  unconquered,  and  the  King,  standing 
apart,  fed  a  struggle  which  lightened  for  him 
the  pressure  of  the  League.  Philip  was  forced 
to  watch  the  wavering  fortunes  of  the  struggle, 
but  while  he  watched,  another  blow  fell  on 
him  from  the  sea.  The  news  of  the  coming 
Armada  called  Drake  again  to  action.  In 
April,  1.587,  he  set  sail  with  thirty  small  barks, 
burned  the  storeships  and  galleys  in  the  harbor 
of  Cadiz,  stormed  the  ports  of  the  Faro,  and 
was  only  foiled  in  his  aim  of  attacking  the 
Armada  itself  by  orders  from  home.  A  descent 
upon  Corunna  however  completed  what  Drake 
called  his  "singeing  of  the  Spanish  king's 
beard."  Elizabeth  used  the  daring  blow  to  back 
some  negotiations  for  peace  which  she  was  still 
conducting  in  the  Netherlands.  But  on  Philip's 
side  at  least  these  negotiations  were  simply  de- 
lusive. The  Spanish  pride  had  been  touched 
to  the  quick.  Amidst  the  exchange  of  protocols 
Parma  gathered  seventeen  thousand  men  for 
the  coming  invasion,  collected  a  fleet  of  flat- 
bottomed  transports  at  Dunkirk,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  the  Armada  to  protect  his  cross- 
ing. The  attack  of  Drake  however,  the  death 
of  its  first  admiral,  and  the  winter  storms  de- 
layed the  fleet  from  sailing.  What  held  it  back 
even  more  efEectually  was  the  balance  of  parties 
in  France.  But  in  the  spring  of  1588  Philip's 
patience  was  rewarded.  The  League  had  been 
baffled  till  now  not  so  much  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Huguenots  as  by  the  attitude  of  the  King. 
So  long  as  Henry  the  Third  held  aloof  from 
both  parties  and  gave  a  rallying  point  to  the 
party  of  moderation  the  victory  of  the  Leaguers 
was  impossible.  The  dIfHculty  was  solved  by 
the  daring  of  Henry  of  Guise.  The  fanatical 
populace  of  Paris  rose  at  his  call;  the  royal 
troops  were  beaten  off  from  the  barricades;  and 
on  the  13th  of  May  the  King  found  himself  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  Guise  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Philip  was  assured  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  revolulion  was  hardly  over  when  at  the 
end  of  May  the  Armada  started  from  Lisbon. 
But  it  had  scarcely  put  to  sea  when  a  gale  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  drove  its  scattered  vessels  into 
Ferrol.  and  it  was  only  on  the  nineteenth  of 
July  1.588  that  the  sails  of  the  Armada  were  seen 
from  the  Lizard,  and  the  English  beacons  flared 
out  their  alarm  along  the  coast.  The  news 
found  England  ready.  An  army  was  mustering 
under  Leicester  at  Tilbury,  the  militia  of  the 
midland  counties  were  gathering  to  London, 
while  those  of  the  south  and  east  were  held  in 
readiness  to  meet  a  descent  on  either  shore. 
The  force  which  Parma  hoped  to  lead  consisted 
of  forty  thousand  men,  for  the  Armada  brought 
nearly  twenty  two  thousand  soldiers  to  be  added 
to  the  seventeen  thousand  who  were  waiting  to 
cross  from  the  Netherlands.  Formidable  as 
this  force  was,  it  was  far  too  weak  by  itself  to 
do  the  work  which  Philip  meant  it  to  do.  Had 
Parma  landed  on  the  earliest  day  he  purposed, 
he  would  have  found  his  way  to  London  barred 
by  a  force  stronger  tlian  his  own,  a  force  too  of 
men  in  whose  ranks  were  many  who  had  al- 
ready crossed  pikes  on  equal  terms  with  his  best 
infantry  in  Flanders.  "  When  I  shall  have 
landed,"  he  warned  his  master,  "I  must  fight 
battle  after  battle,  I  shall  lose  my  men  by  wounds 
and  disease,  I  must  leave  detachments  behind 
me  to  keep  open  my  communications;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  body  of  my  army  will  become  so 
weak  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable  to  advance 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given 
to  the  heretics  and  your  Majesty's  other  enemies 
to  interfere,  but  there  may  fall  out  some  uotable 
inconveniences,  with  the  loss  of  everything,  and 
I  be  unable  to  remedy  it."  What  Philip  really 
counted  on  was  the  aid  which  his  army  vfoul'd 
find  within  England  itself.  Parma's  chance  of 
victory,  if  he  ^succeeded  in  landing,  lay  in  a 
Catholic  rising.  But  at  this  crisis  patriotism 
proved  stronger  than  religious  fanaticism  in  the 
hearts  of  the  English  Catholics.  The  news  of 
invasion  ran  like  fire  along  the  English  coasts. 
The  whole  nation  answered  the  Queen's  appeal. 


Instinct  told  England  that  its  work  was  to  be 
done  at  sea,  and  the  roj'al  fleet  was  soon  lost 
among  the  vessels  of  the  volunteers.  London, 
when  Elizabeth  asked  for  fifteen  ships  and  five 
thousand  men,  offered  thirty  ships  and  tten 
thousand  seamen,  while  ten  thousand  of  its 
train-bands  drilled  in  the  Artillery  ground. 
Every  seaport  showed  the  same  temper.  Coast- 
ers put  out  from  every  little  harbor.  Squires 
and  merchants  pushed  off  in  their  own  little 
barks  for  a  brush  with  tlie  Spaniards.  In  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  all  religious  strife  was 
forgotten.  The  work  of  the  Jesuits  was  undone 
in  an  hour.  Of  the  nobles  and  squires  whose 
tenants  were  to  muster  under  the  flag  of  the 
invader  not  one  proved  a  traitor.  The  greatest 
lords  on  Allen's  list  of  Philip's  helpers,  Cum- 
berland, Oxford,  and  Northumberland,  brought 
their  vessels  up  alongside  of  Drake  and  Lord 
Howard  as  soon  as  Philip's  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Channel.  The  Catholic  gentry  who  had  been 
painted  as  longing  for  the  coming  of  the  stran- 
ger, led  their  tenantry,  when  the  stranger  came, 
to  the  muster  at  Tilbury. 

The  loyally  of  the  Catholics  decided  the  fate 
of  Philip's  scheme.  Even  if  Parma's  army 
succeeded  in  landing,  its  task  was  now  an  im- 
possible one.  Forty  thousand  Spaniards  were 
no  match  for  four  millions  of  Englishmen, 
banded  together  by  a  common  resolve  to  hold 
England  against  the  foreigner.  But  to  secure 
a  landing  at  all,  the  Spaniards  had  to  be  masters 
of  the  Channel.  Parma  might  gather  his  army 
on  the  Flemish  coast,  but  every  estuary  and 
inlet  was  blocked  by  the  Dutch  cruisers.  The 
Netherlands  knew  well  that  the  conquest  of 
England  was  planned  only  as  a  prelude  to  their 
own  reduction;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
England  rushed  to  the  conflict  was  hardly 
greater  than  that  which  stirred  the  Hollanders. 
A  fleet  of  ninety  vessels,  with  the  best  Dutch 
seamen  at  their  head,  held  the  Scheldt  and  the 
shallows  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  was  only  by  driv- 
ing this  fleet  from  the  water  that  Parma's  army 
could  be  set  tree  to  join  in  the  great  enterprise. 
The  great  need  of  the  Armada  therefore  was  to 
reach  the  coast  of  Flanders.  It  was  ordered  to 
make  for  Calais,  and  wait  there  for  the  junc- 
tion of  Parma.  But  even  if  Parma  joined  it, 
the  passage  of  his  force  was  impossible  vsrithout 
a  command  of  the  Channel;  and  in  the  Channel 
lay  an  English  fleet  resolved  to  struggle  hard 
for  the  mastery.  As  the  Armada  sailed  on  in  a 
broad  crescent  past  Plymouth,  the  vessels 
which  had  gathered  under  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham slipped  out  of  the  bay  and  hung  with 
the  wind  upon  tlieir  rear.  In  numbers  the  two 
forces  were  strangely  unequal,  for  the  English 
fleet  counted  only  eighty  vessels  against  the 
hundred  and  thirty-two  which  composed  the 
Armada.  In  size  of  ships  the  disproportion 
was  eveu  greater.  Fifty  of  the  English  vessels, 
including  the  squadron  of  the  Lord  Admiral 
and  the  craft  of  the  volunteers,  were  little  big- 
ger than  yachts  of  the  present  day.  Even  of 
the  thirty  Queen's  ships  which  formed  its  main 
body,  there,  were  but  four  which  equaled  in 
tonnage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  galleons. 
Sixty  five  of  these  galleons  formed  the  most 
formidable  half  of  the  Spanish  fleet;  and  four 
galleasses,  or  gigantic  galleys,  armed  with  fifty 
guns  apiece,  fifty-six  armed  merchantmen,  and 
twenty  pinnaces  made  up  the  rest.  The  Ar- 
mada was  provided  with  2,500  cannons,  and  a 
vast  store  of  provisions;  it  had  on  board  8,000 
seamen  and  more  than  20,000  soldiers;  and  if  a 
court-favorite,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had 
been  placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by 
the  ablest  staff  of  naval  ofiicers  which  Spain 
possessed. 

Small  however  as  the  English  ships  were, 
they  were  in  perfect  trim ;  they  sailed  two  feet 
for  the  Spaniards'  one,  they  were  manned  with 
9,000  hardy  seamen,  and  their  admiral  was 
backed  by  a  crowd  of  captains  who  had  won 
fame  in  the  Spanish  seas.  With  him  was 
Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first  to  break  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  Indies;  Frobisher,  the 
hero  of  the  North-West  passage;  and  above  all 
Drake,  who  held  command  of  the  privateers. 
They  had  won  too  the  advantage  of  the  wind; 
and  closing  in  or  drawing  off  as  they  would, 
the  lightly-handled  English  vessels,  which  fired 
four  shots  to  the  Spaniard's  one,  hung  boldly 
on  the  rear  of  the  great  fleet  as  it  moved  along 
the  Channel.  "The  feathers  of  the  Spaniard," 
in  the  phrase  of  the  English  seamen,  were 
"plucked  one  by  one."  Galleon  after  galleon 
was  sunk,  boarded,  driven  on  shore;  and  yet 
Medina  Sidonia  failed  in  bringing  his  pursuers 
to  a  close  engagement.      Now   halting,   now 


moving  slowly  on,  the  running  fight  between 
!  the  two  fleets  lasted  throughout  the  week,  till 
j  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  the  Ar- 
mada dropped  anchor  in  Calais  roads.  The 
time  had  come  for  sharper  work  if  the  junction 
of  Armada  with  Parma  was  to  be  prevented; 
for  demoralized  as  the  Spaniards  had  been  by  the 
'  merciless  chase,  their  loss  in  ships  had  not  been 
great,  and  their  appearance  off  Dunkirk  might 
drive  off  the  ships  of  the  Hollanders  who  hin- 
]  dered  the  sailing  of  the  Duke.  On  the  other 
j  hand,  though  the  numbers  of  English  ships  had 
'grown,  their  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition 
were  fast  running  out.  Howard  therefore  re- 
solved to  force  an  engagement;  and,  lighting 
eight  fire-ships  at  midnight,  sent  them  down 
with  the  tide  upon  the  Spanish  line.  The  gal- 
!  leons  at  once  cut  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in 
.  panic  to  sea,  drifting  with  the  wind  in  a  long  line 
off  Gravelines.  Drake  resolved  at  all  costs  to 
I  prevent  their  return.  At  dawn  on  the  twenty- 
!  ninth  the  English  ships  closed  fairly  in,  and  al- 
most their  last  cartridge  was  spent  ere  the  sua 
went  down. 

Hard  as  the  fight  had  been  it  seemed  far  frota 
a  decisive  one.  Three  great  galleons  indeed 
had  sunk  in  the  engagement,  three  had  drifted 
helplessly  on  to  the  Flemish  coast,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Spanish  vessels  remained,  and  even  to 
Drake  the  fleet  seemed  "wonderful  great  and 
strong. "  Within  the  Armada  itself  however  all 
hope  was  gone.  Huddled  together  by  the  wind 
and  the  deadly  English  fire,  their  sails  torn, 
their  masts  shot  away,  the  crowded  galleons 
had  become  mere  slaughter-houses.  Four  thou- 
sand men  had  fallen,  and  bravely  as  the  seamen 
fought,  they  were  cowed  by  the  terrible  butch- 
ery. Medina  himself  was  in  despair.  "We 
are  lost,  Seiior  Oquenda,"  he  cried  to  his  brav- 
est captain;  "what  are  we  to  do?"  "Let; 
others  talk  of  being  lost,"  replied  Oquenda, 
"your  Excellency  has  only  to  order  up  fresh 
cartridge."  But  Oquenda  stood  alone,  and  a 
council  of  war  resolved  on  retreat  to  Spain  by 
the  one  course  open,  that  of  a  circuit  round  the 
Orkneys.  "  Never  anything  pleased  me  better," 
wrote  Drake,  "than  seeing  the  enemy  fly  with 
a  southerly  wind  to  the  northwards.  Have  a 
good  eye  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  for  with  the 
grace  of  God,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to 
handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia,  as 
he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among, 
his  orange  trees."  But  the  work"of  destruclioa 
was  reserved  for  a  mightier  foe  than  Drake. 
The  English  vessels  were  soon  forced  to  give  up- 
the  chase  by  the  running  out  of  their  supplies. 
But  the  Spanish  ships  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
Orkneys  then  the  storms  of  the  northern  seas 
broke  on  them  with  a  fury  before  which  all  con- 
cert and  union  disappeared.  In  October  fifty 
reached  Corunna,  bearing  ten  thousand  men 
stricken  with  pestilence  and  death.  Of  the  rest 
some  were  sunk,  some  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  Irish  cliffs.  The  wreckers  of  the  Orknej's 
and  the  Faroes,  the  clansmen  of  the  Scottish 
Isles,  the  kernes  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  all 
had  their  part  in  the  work  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. Eight  thousand  Spaniards  perished  be- 
tween the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Blaskets. 
On  a  strand  near  Sligo  an  English  captain  num- 
bered eleven  hundred  corpses  which  had  been 
cast  up  by  the  sea.  The  flower  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  new  cru- 
sade under  Alonzo  da  Leyva,  after  twice  suffer- 
ing shipwreck,  put  a  third  time  to  sea  to  foun- 
der on  a  reef  near  Dunluce. 

"I  sent  my  ships  against  men,"  said  Philip 
when  the  news  reached  him,  "not  against  the 
seas."  It  was  in  nobler  tone  that  England 
owned  her  debt  to  the  storm  that  drove  the 
Armada  to  its  doom.  On  the  medal  that  com- 
memorated its  triumph  were  graven  the  words, 
"The  Lord  sent  his  wind,  and  scattered  them." 
The  pride  of  the  conquerors  was  hushed  before 
their  sense  of  a  mighty  deliverance.  It  was 
not  till  England  saw  the  broken  host  "  fly  with 
a  southerly  wind  to  the  north  "  that  she  knew 
what  a  weight  of  fear  she  had  borne  for  thirty 
years.  The  victory  over  the  Armada,  the  de- 
liverance from  Spain,  the  rolling  away  of  the 
Catholic  terror  which  had  hung  like  a  cloud 
over  the  hopes  of  the  new  people,  was  like  a 
passing  from  death  unto  life.  Within  as  with- 
out, the  dark  sky  suddenly  cleared.  The  na- 
tional unity  proved  stronger  than  the  religious 
strife.  When  the  Catholic  lords  flocked  to  the 
camp  at  Tilbury,  or  put  off  to  join  the  fleet  in 
the  Channel,  Elizabeth  could  pride  herself  on  a 
victory  as  great  as  the  victory  over  the  Armada. 
She  had  won  it  by  her  patience  and  moderation, 
by  her  refusal  to  lend  herself  to  the  fanaticisnj 
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of  the  Puritan  or  the  reaction  of  the  Papist,  by 
her  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  by 
her  stead3'  and  unflinching  preference  of  na- 
tional unity  to  any  passing  considerations  of 
safety  or  advautajje.  For  thirty  years,  amidst 
the  shock  of  religious  passions  at  home  and 
abroad,  she  had  reigned  not  as  a  Catholic  or  as 
a  Protestant  Queen,  but  as  a  Queen  of  Eng 
land,  and  it  was  to  England,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  that  she  could  appeal  in 
her  hour  of  need.  "Let  tyrants  fear,"  she 
exclaimed  in  words  that  still  ring  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  as  she  appeared  among 
Ler  soldiers.  "Let  tyrants  fear!  I  have 
alwaj'3  so  behaved  myself  that  under  God 
I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe- 
guard in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of 
my  subjects!  And  therefore  I  am  come  among 
you,  as  you  see,  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat 
•of  the  buttle  to  live  and  die  amongst  you  all." 
The  work  of  Edward  and  of  Mary  was  undone, 
and  tlie  strife  of  religions  fell  powerless_  before 
the  sense  of  a  common  country.  I 

Nor  were  Ibe  results  of  the  victory  less  mo- 
menlous  to  Europe  at  large.  What  Wolsey  and 
Henry  had  struggled  for,  Elizabeth  had  done. 
At  her  accession  England  was  scarcely  reckon- 
ed among  European  powers.  The  wisest  stales-  ! 
men  looked  on  her  as  doomed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  France,  or  to  escape  that  fate  by  re- 
maining a  dependency  of  Spain.  But  the  nation- 
al independence  had  grown  with  the  national 
life.  France  was  no  longer  a  danger,  Scotland 
■was  no  longer  a  foe.  Instead  of  hanging  on 
the  will  of  Spain,  England  had  fronted  Spain 
and  conquered  her.  She  now  stood  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
■world.  Her  military  weight  indeed  was  drawn 
from  the  discord  which  rent  the  peoples  about 
her,  and  would  pass  away  with  its  close.  But 
a  new  and  lasting  greatness  opened  on  the  sea. 
She  had  sprung  at  a  bound  into  a  great  sea- 
power.  Her  fleets  were  spreading  terror  through 
the  New  World  as  through  the  Old.  When 
Philip  by  his  conquest  of  Portugal  had  gather- 
ed the  two  greatest  navies  of  the  world  into  his 
single  hand,  England  had  faced  him  and  driven 
hisfleet  from  the  seas.  But  the  rise  of  England 
was  even  less  memorable  than  the  fall  of  Spain. 
That  Spain  had  fallen  few  of  the  world's  states- 
men saw  then.  Philip  thanked  God  that  he 
could  easily,  if  he  chose,  "  place  another  fleet 
upon  the  seas,"  and  the  dispatch  of  a  second 
armada  soon  afterwards  showed  that  his  boast 
was  a  true  one.  But  what  had  vanished  was 
his  mastery  of  the  seas.  The  defeat  of  the 
Armada  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The 
naval  supremacy  of  Spain  was  lost,  and  with  it 
all  was  lost.  An  empire  so  widely  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  whose  dominions  were  part- 
ed by  intervening  nations,  could  only  be  held  to- 
gether by  itj  command  of  the  seas.  One  cent- 
ury saw  Spain  stripped  of  the  bulk  of  the  j 
Netherlands,  another  of  her  possessions  in  Italy, 
a  third  of  her  dominions  in  the  New  ,J\^orld.  I 
But  sloTfly  as  her  empire  broke,  the  cause  of  , 
ruin  was  throughout  the  same.  It  w.is  the  loss  | 
of  her  maritime  supremacy  that  robbed  her  of 
all,  and  her  maritime  supremacy  was  lost  in  the  i 
WJeck  of  the  Armada. 

If  Philip  met  the  shock  with  a  calm  patience. 
It  at  once  ruiued  his  plans  in  the  West.  France 
broke  again   from  his  grasp.     Since  the  day  | 
of    the     Barricades     Henry    the    Third     had 
been  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
■woke   him  to  a  new   effort  for  the  recovery 
of  power,  and  at  the  close  of  1588  Guise  was  | 
summoned   to  his    presence    and    slabbed    as  j 
he  entered   by  the    royal    body  guard.      The 
blow  broke  the  strength   of  the  League.     The  j 
Duke  of    Mayenne,   a  brother  of  the   victim,  ; 
called  indeed  the  Leaguers  to  arms;  and  made  i 
■war  upon  the  King.     But  Henrj'  found  help  in  i 
ills  cousin,  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  brought  a  • 
Huguenot  force  to  his  aid;  and  the  moderate 
•Catholics  rallied  as  of  old   round   the  Crown.  | 
The  Leaguers  called  on   Philip  for  aid,    but  | 
Philip  was  forced  to  guard  against  attack   at  i 
home.     Elizabeth  had  resolved   to   give  blow 
for  blow.     TbePortuguese  were  writhingunder  \ 
Spanish  conquest;  and  aclaimantof  thecrown,  ] 
Don  Antonio,  who  had  found  refuge  in  Eng-  j 
land,  promised  that  on  his  landing  the  country 
•would  rise  in   arms.     In  the  spring  of  1589 
therefore  an  expedition  of  fifty   vessels   and 
15,000  men  was  sent  under  Drake  and  Sir.Iohn 
Norris  against  Lisbon.     Its  chances  of  success 
■hung  on  a  quick  arrival  in  Portugal,   but  the 
fleet  touched  at  Corunna,  and  after  burning  the 


ships  in  its  harbor  the  army  was  tempted  to  be- 
siege the  town.     A  Spanish  army  which  ad-  i 
vanced  to  its  relief  was  repulsed  by  an  English  j 
force  of  half  its  numbers.     Corunna   however  ; 
held  stubbornly  out,  and  in  the  middle  of  May 
Norris  was  forced  to  break  the  siege  and  to  sail 
to  Lisbon.     But  the  delay  had  been  fatal  to  his  ' 
enterprise.     The  country  did  not  rise;  the  En- j 
glish  troops  were  thinned  with  sickness;  want 
of  cannon  hindered  a  siege;  and  after  a  fruit- 
less march  up  the  Tagus  Norris  fell  back  on  the 
fleet.     The  coast  was  pillaged,  and  the  expedi-  ; 
tion  returned  baffled  to  England.     Luckless  as 
the  campaign  had  proved,  the  bold  defiance   of  ; 
Spain  and  the    defeat  of  a   Spanish   army   on  I 
Spanish  ground  kindled  a  new  daring  in  En-  I 
glishmen  while  they  gave  new  heart  to  Philip's 
enemies.     In  the  summer  of  1589  Heury  the 
Third  laid  siege    to   Paris.     The  fears  of  the 
League  were  removed  by  the  knife  of  a  priest, 
Jacques  Clement,  who  assassinated  the  King  in 
August;  but  Henry  of  Navarre,  or,  as  he    now 
became,  Henry  tne  Fourth,  stood  next  to  him 
in  line  of  blood,  and  Philip  saw  -with  dismay  a 
Protestant  mount  the  throne  of  France. 

From  this  moment  the  thought  of  attack  on 
England,  even  his  own  warfare  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  subordinated  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spanish  King  to  the  need  of  crushing  Henry 
the  Fourth.  It  was  not  merely  that  Henry's 
Protestantism  threatened  to  spread  heresy  over 
the  West.  Catholic  or  Proteslant,  the  union  of 
France  under  an  active  and  enterprising  ruler 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  Philip's  designs. 
Once  gathered  round  its  King,  France  was  a 
nearer  obstacle  to  the  re-coaquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands than  ever  England  could  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  religious  strife,  to  which 
Henry's  accession  gave  a  fresh  life  and  vigor, 
opened  wide  prospects  to  Philip's  ambition. 
Far  from  proving  a  check  upon  Spain,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  France  might  be  turned  into  a  Spanish 
dependency.  While  the  Leaguers  proclaimed 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  King,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  the  Tenth,  they  recognized  Philip  as 
Protector  of  France.  Their  hope  indeed  lay  in 
his  aid,  and  their  army  was  virtually  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand  Henry  the  Fourth  was  en- 
vironed with  difliculties.  It  was  only  by  de- 
claring his  willingness  to  be  "further  in- 
structed "  in  matters  of  faith,  in  other  words  by 
holding  out  hopes  of  his  conversion,  that  he 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  moderate  Catholics 
under  his  standard.  His  desperate  bravery 
alone  vi'on  a  victory  at  Yvry  over  the  forces  of 
the  League,  which  enabled  him  to  again  form 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1590.  All  recognized  Paris 
as  the  turning  point  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
League  called  loudly  for  Philip's  aid.  To  give 
it  was  to  break  the  work  'n-hich  Parma  was 
doing  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  allow  the 
United  Provinces  a  breathing  space  in  their 
sorest  need.  But  even  the  Netherlands  were  of 
less  moment  than  the  loss  of  France;  and  Phil- 
ip's orders  forced  Parma  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Paris.  The  work  was  done  with  a  skill 
which  proved  the  Duke  to  be  a  master  in  the 
art  of  war.  The  siege  of  Paris  was  raised ;  the 
efforts  of  Henry  to  bring  the  Spaniards  to  an 
engagement  were  foiled;  and  it  was  only  ■svhen 
the  King's  army  broke  up  from  sheer  weariness 
that  Parma  withdrew  unarmed  to  the  north. 

England  was  watching  the  struggle  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  with  a  keen  interest.  The  failure 
of  the  expedition  against  Lisbon  had  put  an 
end  for  the  time  to  any  direct  attacks  upon 
Spain,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  forced 
Elizabeth  to  content  herself  with  is.suing  com- 
missions to  volunteers.  But  the  war  was  a 
national  one,  and  the  nation  waged  it  for  itself. 
Merchants,  gentlemen,  nobles  fitted  out  priva- 
teers. The  sea  dogs  in  ever  growing  numbers 
scoured  the  Spanish  Main.  Their  quest  had 
its  ill  chances  as  it  had  its  good,  and  sometimes 
the  prizes  made  were  far  from  paying  for  the 
cost  of  the  venture.  "Paul  might  plant,  and 
Apollos  might  water,"  John  Hawkins  explained 
after  an  unsuccessful  voyage,  "but  itisGodonly 
that  giveth  the  increase!"  But  more  often  the 
profit  was  enormous.  Spanish  galleons,  Span- 
ish merchant-ships,  were  brought  month  after 
month  to  English  harbors.  The  daring  of  the 
English  seamen  faced  any  odds.  Ten  English 
trading  vessels  beat  off  twelve  Spanish  war- 
galleys  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  in  a  single  bark,  the  Revenge,  found 
himself  girt  in  by  fifty  men  of-war,  each  twice 
as  large  as  his  own.  He  held  out  from  after- 
noon "to  the  following  day-break,  beating  off  at- 
tempt after  attempt  to  board  him;  and  it  was  not 
till  hii  powder  was  spent,  more  than  half  his  crew 


killed,  and  the  rest  wounded  that  the  ship  struck 
its  flag.  Grenville  had  refused  to  surrender,  and 
was  carried  mortally  wounded  to  die  in  a  Spanish 
ship.  "  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,"  were 
his  last  words,  "  with  a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind, 
for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  good  soldier 
ought  to  do,  who  has  fought  for  his  country 
and  his  queen,  for  honor  and  religion."  But 
the  drift  of  the  French  war  soon  forced  Eliza- 
beth back  again  into  the  strife.  In  each  of  the 
French  provinces  the  civil  war  went  on;  and  in 
Britanny,  where  the  contest  raged  fiercest, 
Philip  sent  the  Leaguers  a  supply  of  Spanish 
troops.  Normandy  was  already  in  Ciilholic 
hands,  and  the  aim  of  the  Spanish  King  was  to 
secure  the  western  coast  for  future  op'erations 
against  England.  Elizabeth  pressed  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  foil  these  projects,  and  in  tiie  winter 
of  1591  she  sent  money  and  men  to  aid  him  in 
the  siege  of  Rouen. 

To  save  Rouen  Philip  was  again  forced  to  in- 
terrupt his  work  of  conquest  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Parma  marcheO  anew  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  with  the  same  consummate  gene- 
ralship as  of  old  relieved  the  town  without  giv- 
ing Henry  a  chance  of  battle.  But  the  day  was 
fast  going  against  the  Leaguers.  The  death  of 
their  puppet-king,  Charles  the  Tenth,  left  them 
without  a  sovereign  to  oppose  to  Henry  of  Na 
varre;  and  their  scheme  of  conferring  the  crown 
on  Isabella,  Philip's  daughter  by  Elizabeth  of 
France,  with  a  husband  whom  Philip  should 
choose,  awoke  jealousies  in  the  house  of  Guise 
itself,  while  it  gave  strenglh  to  the  national 
party  who  shrank  from  laying  France  at  the  feet 
of  Spain.  Even  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  till 
now  the  center  of  Catholic  fanaticism,  protested 
against  setting  the  crown  of  France  on  the  brow 
of  a  stranger.  The  politicians  drew  closer  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  moderale  Catholics 
pressed  for  his  reconciliation  to  the  Church  as 
E,  means  of  restoring  unity  to  the  realm.  The 
step  had  become  so  inevitable  that  even  the 
Protestants  were  satisfied  with  Henry's  promise 
of  toleration;  and  in  the  summer  of  1593  he  de- 
clared himself  a  Catholic.  With  his  conversion 
the  civil  war  came  practically  to  an  end.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Philip  strove  to  maintain  the 
zeal  of  the  Leaguers,  or  that  the  Guises  stub- 
bornly kept  the  field.  All  France  drew  steadi- 
ly to  the  King.  Paris  opened  her  gates  in  the 
spring  of  1594.  and  the  chief  of  the  Leaguers, 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  submitted  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Even  Rome  abandoned  the  con- 
test, and  at  the  end  of  1595  Henry  received  sol- 
emn absolution  from  Clement  the  lEighth.  From 
thai  moment  France  rose  again  into  her  old 
power,  and  the  old  national  policy  of  opposition 
to  the  house  of  Austria  tlirew  her  weight  into 
the  wavering  balance  of  Philip's  fortunes.  The 
death  of  Parma  had  already  lightened  the  peril 
of  the  United  Provinces,  but  though  their  strug- 
gle in  the  Low  Countries  was  to  last  for  years, 
from  the  moment  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  con- 
version their  independence  was  secure.  Nor 
was  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy  to 
its  old  greatness  of  less  moment  to  England. 
Philip  was  yet  to  send  an  armada  against  her 
coasts;  he  was  again  to  slir  up  a  fierce  revolt  in 
northern  Ireland.  But  all  danger  from  Spain 
was  over  with  the  revival  of  France.  Even  were 
England  to  shrink  from  a  strife  in  which  she 
had  held  Philip  so  gloriously  at  bay,  French 
policy  would  never  suffer  the  island  to  fall  un- 
aided" under  the  power  of  Spain.  The  fear  of 
foreign  conquest  passed  away.  The  long  strug- 
gle for  sheer  existence  was  over.  What  re- 
mained was  the  Protestantism,  the  national 
union,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the  pride  in  Eng- 
glaud  and  the  might  of  Englishmen,  which  had 
drawn  life  more  vivid  and  intense  than  they  had 
ever  known  before  from  the  long  battle  with 
the  Papacy  and  with  Spain. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
TffE  EHOLAUD  OF  SHAKSPERE. 
1593—1603. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  deliverance 
from  Catholicism  and  Spain,  marked  the  critical 
moment  in  our  political  development.     From 
that  hour  England's  destiny  was  fixed.     She 
was  to  be  a  Protestant  power.     Her  sphere  of 
action   was  to  be  upon  the  seas.     Slie  was  to 
claim  her  part  in  the  New  World  of  the  West. 
But  the  moment  was  as  critical  in  her  intellect- 
ual develoimient.      As  yet  English  literature 
had  lagged  behind  the  literature  of  the  rest  of 
■\Vestern  Christendom.     It  was  now  to  take  its 
place  among  the  greatest  literatures  of  the  world. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


The  general  awakening  of  national  life,  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  of  retinement,  and  leisure  that 
characterized  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  quickening  of  intelligence. 
Tlie  Renascence  had  done  little  for  English  let- 
ters. The  overpowering  influence  of  the  new 
models  both  of  thought  and  style  which  it  gave 
to  the  world  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  at  first  felt  only  as  a  fresh  check  to  the 
revival  of  English  poetry  or  prose.  Though 
England  shared  more  than  any  Euiopean  coun- 
try in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  results 
of  the  New  Learning,  its  literary  results  were 
far  less  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  or 
Germany,  or  France.  More  alone  ranks  among 
Uie  great  classical  scholars  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Classical  learning  indeed  all  but  per- 
ished at  the  Universities  in  the  storm  of  the 
Reformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  till  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Insensibly  however 
the  influences  of  the  Renascence  fertilized  the 
intellectual  soil  of  England  for  the  ricli  harvest 
that  was  to  come.  The  court  poetry  which 
clustered  round  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  exotic  and 
imitative  as  it  was,  promised  a  new  life  for  Eng- 
lish verse.  The  growth  of  grammar-schools  re- 
alized the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
brought  the  middle-classes,  from  the  squire  to 
the  petty  tradesman,  into  contact  with  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  love  of  travel, 
which  became  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of 
Elizabeth's  age,  quickened  the  temper  of  the 
wealthier  nobles.  "  Home-keeping  youths," 
says  Shakspere  in  words  that  mark  the  time, 
"  have  ever  homely  wits;"  and  a  tour  over  the 
Continent  became  part  of  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  Fairfax's  version  of  Tasso,  Har- 
rington's version  of  Ariosto,  were  signs  of  the 
infitueuce  which  the  literature  of  Italy,  the  land 
to  which  travel  led  most  frequently,  exerted  on 
Englisli  minds.  The  classical  writers  told  upon 
England  at  large  when  they  were  popularized 
by  a  crowd  of  translations.  Chapman's  noble 
version  of  Homer  stands  high  above  its  fellows, 
but  all  the  greater  poets  and  historians  of  the 
ancient  world  were  turned  into  English  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  characteristic  of  England  that  the  first 
kind  of  literature  to  rise  from  its  long  death 
was  the  literature  of  history.  But  the  form  in 
whica  it  rose  marked  the  difference  between 
the  world  in  which  it  had  perished  and  that  in 
which  it  reappeared.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  world  had  been  without  a  past,  save  the 
shadowy  and  unknown  past  of  early  Rome; 
and  annalist  and  chronicler  told  the  story  of  the 
years  which  went  before  as  a  preface  to  their 
tale  of  the  present  without  a  sense  of  any  dif- 
ference between  them.  But  the  religious. 
Social,  and  political  change  which  passed  over 
England  under  the  New  Monarchy  broke  the 
continuity  of  its  life;  and  the  depth  of  the  rift 
between  the  two  ages  is  seen  by  the  way  in 
which  History  passes  on  its  revival  under  Eliz- 
abeth from  the  medireval  form  of  pure  narrative 
to  its  modern  form  of  aa  investigation  and  re- 
construction of  the  past.  Tlie  new  interest 
which  attached  to  the  by  gone  world  led  to  the 
collection  of  its  annals,  their  reprinting  and 
embodiment  in  an  English  shape.  It  was  his 
desire  to  give  the  Elizabethan  Church  a  basis 
in  the  past,  as  much  as  any  pure  zeal  for  letters, 
which  induced  Archbishop  Parker  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  first  of  these  labors!  The  collection 
of  historical  manuscripts  which,  following  in 
the  track  of  Leland,  he  rescued  from  the  wreck 
of  the  monastic  libraries  created  a  school  of 
antiquarian  imitators,  whose  research  and  in- 
dustry have  preserved  for  us  almost  every  work 
of  permanent  historical  value  which  existed 
before  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  To 
his  publication  of  some  of  our  earlier  chronicles 
we  owe  the  series  of  similar  publications  wliich 
bear  the  name  of  Camden,  Twysden,  and  Gale. 
But  as  a  branch  of  literature,  English  History  in 
the  new  shape  which  we  have  noted  began  in 
the  work  of  the  poet  Daniel.  The  chronicles 
of  Stowe  and  Speed,  who  preceded  him,  are 
simple  records  of  the  past,  often  copied  almost 
literally  from  the  annals  they  used,  and  utterly 
without  style  or  arrangement;  while  Daniel,  in- 
accurate and  superficial  as  he  is,  gave  his  story 
a  literary  form  and  embodied  it  in  a  pure  and 
graceful  prose.  Two  larger  works  at  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  "  History  of  the 
Turks,"  by  Knolles,  and  Raleigh's  vast  but  un- 
finished plan  of  the  "  History  of  the  World," 
showed  a  widening  of  historic  interest  beyond 
the  merely  national  bounds  to  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  confined. 

A  far  higher  development  of  our  literature 


sprang  from  the  growing  influence  which  Italy  ,  world  of  readers  was  seen  in  the  rapidity  with 
was  exerting,  partly  through  travel  and  partly  '  wliich  the  stories  or  scurrilous  libels  that  passed 
through  its  poetry  and  romances,  on  the  man-  under  this  name  were  issued,  and  Ihegreedinesa 
ners  and  taste  of  the  time.  Men  made  more  '  with  which  they  were  devoured.  It  was  the 
account  of  a  story  of  Boccaccio's,  it  was  said,  boast  of  Greene  that  in  the  eight  years  before 
than  of  a  story  from  the  Bible.  The  dress,  the  his  death  he  had  produced  forty  pamphlets, 
speech,  the  manners  of  Italy  became  objects  of  |  "  In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have  yarked  up 
almost  passionate  imitation,  and  of  an  imitation  a  pamphlet,  as  well  as  in  seven  years,  and  glad 
not  always  of  the  wisest  or  noblest  kind.  To  was  tluit  printer  that  might  be  blest  to  pay  him 
Ascham  it  seemed  like  "the  enchantment  of  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  Modern 
Circe  brought  out  of  Italy  to  mar  men's  man-  J  eyes  see  less  of  the  wit  than  of  the  dregs  in  the 
ners  in  England."  "An  Italianate  Enelish- ;  books  of  Green  and  his  compeers;  but  the  at- 
raan,"  ran  the  harder  proverb  of  Italy  itself,  tacks  which  Nash  directed  against  the  Puritans 
"  is  an  incarnate  devil."  The  literary  form  '  and  his  rivals  were  the  first  English  works 
which  this  imitation  took  seemed  at  any  rate  which  shook  utterly  off  the  pedantry  and  ex- 
ridiculous.  John  Lyie,  distinguished  both  as  a  travngance  of  Euphuism.  In  his  lightness,  his 
dramatist  and  a  poet,  laid  aside  the  tradition  of  facility,  his  vivacity,  his  directness  of  speech, 
English  style  for  a  style  modeled  on  the  decad-  [  we  have  the  beginning  of  popular  literature.  It 
ence  of  Italian  prose.  Euphuism,  as  the  new  had  descended  from  the  closet  to  the  street,  and 
fashion  had  been  named  from  the  prose  ro-  I  the  very  change  implied  that  the  street  was 
mance  of  Enphues  which  Lyly  published  in  ready  to  receive  it.  The  abundance  indeed  of 
1079,  is  best  known  to  modern  readers  by  the  printers  and  of  printed  books  at  the  close  of 
pitiless  caricature  in  which  Shakspere  quizzed  ]  the  Queen's  reign  shows  that  the  world  of 
its  pedantry,  its  affectation,  the  meaningless  :  readers  and  writers  had  widened  far  beyond  the 
monotony  of  its  far-fetched  phrases,  the  absurd-  small  circle  of  scholars  and  courtiers  with  which 
ity  of  its  extravagant  conceits.     Its  represent-  ■  it  began. 

ative,  Armado  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  is  "a  But  to  the  national  and  local  influences  which 
man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight,"  were  telling  on  English  literature  was  added 
"that  hath  a  mint  of  i)hrases  in  his  brain;  one  ^  that  of  the  restlessness  and  curiosity  which 
whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth   characterized  the  age.     At  the  moment  which 


ravish  like  enchanting  harmony."  But  its  very 
extravagance  sprang  from  the  general  burst  of 
delight  in  the  new  resources  of  thouglit  and 
language  which  literature  felt  to  be  at  its  dis- 
posal; and  the  new  sense  of  literary  beauty 
which  it  disclosed  in  its  affectation,  in  its  love 
of  a  "  mint  of  phrases,"  and  the  "  music  of  its 
ever  vain  tongue,"  the  new  sense  of  pleasure 
which  it  revealed  in  delicacy  or  grandeur  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
sentences,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  atmo- 
sphere of  words,  was  a  sense  out  of  which  style 
was  itself  to  spring. 

For  a  time  Euphuism  had  it  all  its  own  way. 
Elizabeth  was  the  most  affected  and  detestable 
of  Euphuists;  and  "  that  beauty  in  Court  which 
could   not   parley  Euphuism,"   a   courtier  of 


we  have  reached  the  sphere  of  human  interest 
was  widened  as  it  has  never  been  widened  be- 
fore or  since  by  the  revelation  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  It  was  only  in  the  later  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  were  brought  home  to  the  general 
intelligence  of  mankind  by  Kepler  and  Gali- 
leo, or  that  the  daring  of  the  Buccaneers  broke 
through  the  veil  which  greed  of  Spain  had 
drawn  across  tlie  New  World  of  Columbus. 
Hardly  inferior  to  these  revelations  as  a  source 
of  intelhctual  impulse  was  the  sudden  and 
picturesque  way  in  which  the  various  races 
of  the  world  were  brought  face  to  face  with  one 
another  through  tlie  universal  passion  of  foreign 
travel.  While  the  red  tribes  of  the  West  were 
described  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  the  strange 


Charles  the  First's  time  tell  us,  "  was  as  little  i  civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru  disclosed  by 
regarded  as  she  that  now  there  speaks  not  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  the  voyages  of  the  Portu- 
French."  The  fashion  however  pa.ssed  away,  |  guese  threw  open  the  older' splendors  of  the 
but  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  shows  I  East,  and  the  story  of  India  and  China  was  told 
the  wonderful  advance  which  prose  has  made   for  the  first  time  to  Christendom  by  Maffei  and 


under  its  influence.  Sidney,  the  nephew  of 
Lord  Leicester,  was  the  idol  of  his  lime,  and 
perhaps  no  figure  reflects  the  age  more  fully  and 
more  beautifully.  Fair  as  he  was  brave,  quick 
of  wit  as  of  affection,  noble  and  generous  in 
temper,  dear  to  Elizabeth  as  to  Spenser,  the 
darling  of  the  Court  and  of  the  camp,  his  learn- 
ingand  his  genius  made  hiin  the  center  of  the 
literary  world  which  was  springing  into  birth 
on  English  soil.  He  had  traveled  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  was  master  alike  of  the  older  learning 
and  of  the  new  discoveries  of  astronomy. 
Bruno  dedicated  to  him  as  to  a  friend  his  met- 


Mendoza.  England  took  her  full  part  in  this 
work  of  discovery.  Jenkinson,  an  English 
traveler,  made  his  way  to  Bokhara.  Willough- 
by  brought  back  Muscovy  to  the  knowledge  of 
Western  Europe.  English  mariners  penetrated 
among  the  Esquimaux,  or  settled  in  Virginia. 
Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe.  The  "  Col- 
lection of  Voyages  "  which  was  published  by 
Hakluyt  in  1583  disclosed  the  vastness  of  the 
world  itself,  the  infinite  number  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  the  variety  of  theii"  law%  their  cus- 
toms, their  religious,  their  very  instincts.  We 
see  the  influence  of  this  new  and  wider  knowl- 


aphysical  speculations;  he  was  familiar  with  edge  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  life  and  rich- 
the  drama  of  Spain,  the  poems  of  Ronsard,  the  ness  which  it  gave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
sonnets  of  Italy.     Sidney  combined  the  wisdom    time,  but  in  the  immense  interest  which  from 


of  a  grave  councilor  with  the  romantic  chival 
ry  of  a  knight-errant.  "  I  never  heard  the  old 
story  of  Percy  and  Douglas,"  he  says,  "  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a 
trumpet."  He  flung  away  his  life  to  save  the 
English  army  in  Flanders,  and  as  he  lay  dying 
they  brought  a  cup  of  water  to  his  fevered  lips. 
He  bade  them  give  it  to  a  soldier  who  was 
stretched  on  the  ground  beside  him.  "  Thy  ne- 
cessity," he  said,  "  is  greater  than  mine."  The 
whole  of  Sidney's  nature,  his  chivalry  and  his 
learning,  his  thirst  for  adventures,  his  freshness 
of  tone,  his  tenderness  and  child-like  simplicity 
of  heart,  his  affectation  and  false  sentiment, 
his  keen  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  pours 
itself  out  in  the  pastoral  medley,  forced,  tedi- 
ous, and  yet  strangely  beautiful,  of  his  "Ar- 
cadia." In  his  "Defense  of  Poetry  "  the  youth- 
ful exuberance  of  the  romancer  has  passed  into 
the  eainest  vigor  and  grandiose  staleliness  of 


this  moment  attached  itself  to  Man.  Shakspere's 
conception  of  Caliban,  like  the  questioning  of 
Montaigne,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
a  truer,  because  a  more  inductive,  philosophy  of 
human  nature  and  human  history.  The  fasci- 
nation exercised  by  the  study  of  human  charac- 
ter showed  itself  in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  and  yet 
more  in  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  drama. 
And  to  these  larger  and  world-wide  sources 
of  poetic  power  was  added  in  England,  at  the 
moment  which  we  have  reached  in  its  story, 
the  impulse  which  sprang  from  national  tri- 
umph, from  the  victory  over  the  Armada,  the 
deliverance  from  Spain,  ihe  rolling  away  of  the 
Catholic  terror  which  had  hung  like  a  cloud 
over  the  hopes  of  the  new  people.  With  its 
new  sense  of  security,  its  new  sense  of  national 
energy  and  national  power,  the  whole  aspect  of 
England  suddenly  changed.  As  yet  the  intei'- 
est  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  been  political  and 


the  rhetorician.  But  whether  in  the  one  worli  material;  the  stage  had  been  crowded  with 
or  the  other,  the  flexibility,  the  music,  the  statesmen  and  warriors,  with  Cecils  and  Wal- 
luminous  clearness  of  Sidney's  style  remains  ,  singhams  and  Drakes.  Literature  had  hardly 
the  same.  |  found  a  place  in  the  glories  of  the  time.     But 

But  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  English  j  from  the  moment  when  the  Armada  drifted 
prose  was  first  developed  in  a  school  of  Italian  ^  back  broken  to  Ferrol  the  figures  of  warriors 
imitators  which  appeared  in  Elizabeth's  later  and  statesmen  were  dwarfed  by  the  grander  fig- 
years.  The  origin  of  English  fiction  is  to  be  1  ures  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Amidst  the 
found  in  the  tales  and  romances  with  which  throng  iu  Elizabeth's  anteciiamber  the  noblest 
Greene  and  Nash  crowded  the  market,  models  ;  form  is  that  of  the  singer  who  lays  the  "  Faerie 
for  which  they  found  in  the  Italian  novels.  Queen"  at  her  feet,  or  of  the  young  lawyer  who 
The  brief.form  of^these  novelettes  soon  led  to  the  ,  muses  amid  the  splendors  of  the  presence  over 
appearance    of    the  "  pamphlet;"    and  a  new  i  the  problems  of  the  "  Novum  Organum."    The 
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riumph  at  Cadiz,  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  pass 
mheeded  as  we  watch  Hooker  building  up  his 
Ecclesiaslical  Polity  "  among  the  sheep-folds, 
)r  the  genius  of  Shakspere  rising  year  by  year 
uto  supremer  grandeur  in  a  rude  theater  be- 
side the  Thames. 

The  glory  of  the  new  literature  broke  on 
England  with  Edmund  Spenser.  We  know 
ittle  of  his  life;  he  was  born  in  15.53  in  East 
London,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  but  linked 
[in  blood  with  the  Spencers  of  xllthorpe,  even 
then — as  he  proudly  says — "  a  house  of  ancient 
fame."  He  studied  as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge, 
wd  quitted  the  university  while  still  a  boy  to 
live  as  a  tutor  in  the  north;  but  after  some 
years  of  obscure  poverty  the  scorn  of  a  fair 
"  Rosalind  "  drove  him  again  southwards.  A 
college  friendship  with  Gabriel  Harvey  served 
to  introduce  bim  to  Lord  Leicester,  who  sent 
him  as  his  envoy  into  France,  and  in  whose 
service  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Leicester's  nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  From 
Sidney's  house  at  Penshurst  came  in  1579  his 
earliest  work,  the  "Shepherd's  Calender;"  in 
form,  like  Sidney's  own  "Arcadia,"  a  pas- 
toral where  love  and  loyalty  and  Puritanism 
jostled  oddly  with  the  fancied  shepherd 
life.  The  peculiar  melody  and  profuse  im- 
agination which  the  pastoral  disclosed  at 
orice  placed  its  author  in  the  forefront  of 
living  poets,  but  a  far  greater  work  was  al- 
ready in  hand;  and  from  some  words  of  Ga- 
briel Harvey's  we  see  Spenser  bent  on  rivaling 
Ariosto,  and  even  hoping  "  to  overgo "  the 
"Orlando  Furioso"  in  his  "  Elvish  Queen." 
The  ill-will  or  the  indifference  of  Burleigh 
however  blasted  the  e.xpectations  he  had  drawn 
from  the  patronage  of  Sidney  or  Leicester,  and 
from  the  favor  with  which  he  had  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Queen.  Sidney,  in  disgrace 
with  Elizabeth  through  his  opposition  to  the 
marriage  with  Anjou,  withdrew  to  AVilton  to 
write  the  "  Arcadia"  by  his  sister's  side;  and 
"  discontent  of  my  lon^;  fruitless  stay  in  priDce.s' 
courts,"  the  poet  tells  us,  "  and  expectation 
vain  of  idle  hopes  "  drove  Spenser  into  exile. 
In  1580  he  followed  Lord  Grey  as  his  secretary 
into  Ireland  and  remained  there  on  the  Deputy's 
recall  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  and  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond.  Spenser  had  thus  enrolled  himself 
among  the  colonists  to  whom  England  was 
looking  at  the  time  for  the  regeneration  of 
Munster,  and  the  practical  interest  he  took  in 
the  "barren  soil  .vhere  cold  and  want  and  pov- 
erty do  grow  "  was  shown  by  the  later  pub- 
lication of  a  prose  tractate  on  the  condition  and 
government  of  the  island.  It  was  at  Dublin  or 
in  his  castle  of  Kllcolman,  two  miles  from 
Doneraile,.  '"under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mount- 
ain hoar,''  that  he  spent  the  ten  years  in  which 
Sidney  died  and  Marjr  fell  on  the  scaffold  and 
the  Armada  came  and  went;  and  it  was  iu  the 
latter  home  that  Walter  Raleigh  found  him  sit- 
ting "  alwaies  idle,"  as  it  seemed  to  his  restless 
friend,  "  among  the  cooly  shades  of  the  green 
alders  by  the  MuUa's  shore  "  in  a  visit  made 
memoralile  by  the  poem  of  "Colin  Clout's 
come  home  again." 

But  in  the  "idlesse"  and  solitude  of  the 
poet's  exile  the  great  work  begun  in  the  two 
pleasant  years  of  his  stay  at  Penshurst  had  at 
last  taken  form,  and  it  was  to  publish  the  first 
three  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  that  Spen- 
ser returned  in  Raleigh's  company  to  London. 
The  appearance  of  the  "Faerie Queen  "  in  1590 
is  the  one  critical  event  in  the  annals  of  En- 
glish poetry;  it  settled  in  fact  the  question 
whether  there  was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  En- 
glish poetry  or  no.  The  older  national  verse 
which  had  blossomed  and  died  in  Caedmon 
sprang  suddenly  into  a  grander  life  in  Chaucer, 
but  it  closed  again  in  a  yet  more  complete 
death.  Across  the  Border,  indeed  the  Scotch 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  preserved  some- 
thing of  their  master's  vivacity  and  color,  and 
in  England  itself  the  Italian  poetry  of  the 
Renascence  had  of  late  found  echoes  in  SuiTey 
and  Sidney.  The  new  English  drama  too  was 
beginning  to  display  its  wonderful  powers,  and 
the  work  of  Marlowe  had  already  prepared  the 
way  for  the  work  of  Shakspere.  But  bright  as 
was  the  promise  of  coming  song,  no  great  im- 
aginative poem  had  broken  the  silence  of  En- 
glish literature  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
when  Spenser  landed  at  Bristol  with  the 
"Faerie  Queen."  From  that  moment  the 
stream  of  English  poetry  has  flowed  on  without 
a  break.  There  have  been  times,  as  in  the 
years  which  immediately  followed,  when  Eng- 
land has  "become  a  nest  of  singing  birds;" 


there  have  been^imes  when  song  was  scant  and 
poor;  but  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
England  was  wholly  without  a  singer. 

The  new  English  verse  has  been  true  to  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang,  and  Spenser  has 
always  been  "  the  poet's  poet."  But  in  his  own 
day  he  was  the  poet  of  England  at  large.  The 
"  Faerie  Queen  "  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
general  welcome.  It  became  "the  delight  of 
every  accomplished  gentleman,  the  model  of 
every  poet,  the  solace  of  every  soldier."  The 
poem  expressed  indeed  the  very  life  of  the  time. 
It  was  with  a  true  poetic  instinct  that  Spenser 
fell  back  for  the  frame-work  of  his  story  on  the 
faery  world  of  Celtic  romance,  whose  wonder 
and  mystery  had  in  fact  become  the  truest 
picture  of  tlie  wonder  and  mystery  of  the  world 
around  him.  In  the  age  of  Cortes  and  of 
Raleigh  dream-land  had  ceased  to  be  dream-land, 
and  no  marvel  or  adventure  that  befell  lady  or 
knight  was  stranger  than  tlie  tales  which 
weather-beaten  mariners  from  the  Southern 
Seas  were  telling  every  day  to  grave  merchants 
upon  'Change.  The  very  incongruities  of  the 
story  of  Arthur  and  his  knighthood,  strangely 
as  it  had  been  built  up  out  of  the  rival  efforts 
of  bard  and  jongleur  and  priest,  made  it  the 
fittest  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  world  of 
incongruous  feeling  which  we  call  the  Rena- 
scence. To  modern  eyes  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing grotesque  in  the  strange  medley  of  figures 
that  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen," 
in  its  fauns  dancing  on  the  sward  where  knights 
have  hurtled  together,  in  its  alternation  of  the 
salvage-men  from  the  New  World  with  the 
satyrs  of  classic 'mythology,  in  the  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  monsters  of  popular  fancy  who 
jostle  with  the  nymphs  of  Greek  legend  and  the 
damosels  of  mediseval  romance.  But,  strange 
as  the  medley  is,  it  reflects  truly  enough  the 
stranger  medley  of  warring  ideals  and  irrecon- 
cilable impulses  which  make  up  the  life  of 
Spenser's  contemporaries.  It  was  not  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queen  "  only,  but  in  the  world  which 
it  portrayed,  that  the  religious  m3'sticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages  stood  face  to  face  with  the  in- 
tellecttial  freedom  of  the  Revival  of  Letters, 
that  oscel'c  S'uaud  self-denial  cast  tl.eir  spell  on 
imaginations  glowing  with  the  sense  of  varied 
and  inexhaustible  existence,  that  the  dreamy 
and  poetic  refinement  of  feeling  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  faucifid  unrealities  of 
chivalry  co-existed  with  the  rough  practio-al 
energy  that  sprang  from  an  awakening  sense 
of  human  power,  or  the  lawless  extravagance 
of  an  idi  alized  friendship  and  love  lived  side  by 
side  w  ith  i  he  moral  sternness  and  elevation  w  hich 
England  was  drawing  from  the  Reformation 
and  the  Bible. 

But  strangely  contrasted  as  are  the  elements 
of  the  poem,  they  are  harmonized  by  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity,  which  is  the  note  of  the 
"Faerie  Queen."  The  world  of  the  Rena- 
scence is  around  us,  but  it  is  ordered,  refined, 
and  calmed  by  the  poet's  touch.  The  warmest 
scenes  which  he  borrows  from  the  Italian  verse 
of  his  day  are  idealized  into  purity;  the  very 
struggle  of  the  men  around  him  is  lifted  out  of 
its  pettier  accidents  and  raised  into  a  spiritual 
oneness  with  the  struggle  in  the  soul  itself. 
There  are  allusions  in'plenty  to  contemporary 
events,  but  the  contest  between  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  takes  ideal  form  in  that  of  Una  and  the 
false  Duessa,  and  the  clash  of  arms  between 
Spain  and  the  Huguenots  comes  to  us  faint  an.l 
hushed  through  the  serener  air.  The  verse, 
like  the  story,  rolls  on  as  by  its  own  natural 
power,  without  haste  or  effort  or  delay.  The 
gorgeous  coloring,  the  profuse  and  often  com- 
plex imagery  which  Spenser's  imagination  lav- 
ishes, leave  no  sense  of  confusion  in  the  read- 
er's mind.  Every  figure,  strange  as  it  may  be, 
is  seen  clearly  and  distinctly  as  it  passes  by. 
It  is  in  this  calmness,  this  serenity,  this  spiritu- 
al elevation  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  that  we 
feel  the  new  life  of  the  coming  age  molding 
into  order  and  harmonious  form  the  life  of  the 
Renascence.  Both  in  its  conception,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  this  conception  is  realized  in 
the  portion  of  his  work  which  Spencer  com- 
pleted, his  poem  strikes  the  note  of  the  coming 
Puritanism.  In  his  earlier  pastoral,  the  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,"  the  poet  had  boldly  taken  his 
Dart  with  the  more  advanced  reformers  against 
the  Church  policy  of  the  Court.  He  had  chos- 
en Archbishop  Grindal,  who  was  then  in  dis- 
grace for  his  Puiitan  sympathies,  as  his  model 
of  a  Christian  pastor;  and  attacked  with  sharp 
invective  the  pomp  of  the  higher  clergy.  His 
"Faerie  Queen' in  its  religious  theory  is  Pu- 
ritan to  the  core.     The  worst  foe  of  its  "  Red- 


cross  Knight "  is  the  false  and  scarlet  clad 
Duessa  of  Rome,  who  parts  him  for  awhile 
from  Truth  and  leads  him  to  ihe  house  of  Igno- 
rance. Spenser  presses  strongly  and  pitilessly 
for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart.  No  hitter 
word  ever  breaks  the  calm  of  his  verse  save 
when  it  touches  on  the  perils  with  which  Ca- 
tholicism was  environing  England,  perils  be- 
fore which  his  knight  must  fall  "were  not  that 
Heavenly  Grace  doth  him  uphold  and  steadfast 
Truth  acquite  him  out  of  all."  But  it  is  yet 
more  in  the  temper  and  aim  of  his  work  that 
we  catch  the  nobler  and  deeper  tones  of  Eng- 
lish Puritanism.  In  his  earlier  musings  at  Pens- 
hurst the  poet  had  purposed  to  surpass  Ariosto, 
but  the  gayety  of  Aricsto's  song  is  utterly  absent 
from  his  own.  Not  a  ripple  of  laughter  breaks 
the  calm  surface  of  Spenser's  verse.  He  is 
habitually  serious,  and  llie  seriousness  of  his 
poetic  tone  reflects  the  seriousness  of  his  poetic 
purpose.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,was  to  represent 
the  moral  virtues,  to  assign  to  each  its  knightly 
patron,  so  that  its  excellence  might  be  expressed 
and  its  contrary  vice  trodden  under  foot  by 
deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry.  In  knight  after 
knight  of  the  twelve  he  purposed  to  paint,  he 
wished  to  embody  some  single  virtue  of  the  vir- 
tuous man  in  its  struggle  with  the  faults  and 
errors  which  specially  beset  it;  till  in  Arthur, 
the  sum  of  the  whole  company,  man  might 
have  been  seen  perfected,  in  his  longing  and 
progress  towards  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  the  Di- 
vine Glory  which  is  the  true  end  of  human 
effort. 

The  largeness  of  his  culture  indeed,  his  ex- 
quisite sense  of  beauty,  and  above  all  the  very 
intensity  of  his  moral  enthusiasm,  saved  Spen- 
ser from  the  narrowness  and  exaggeration 
which  often  distorted  goodness  into  unloveli- 
ness  in  the  Puritan.  Christian  as  he  is  to  the 
core,  his  Christianity  is  enriched  and  fertilized 
by  the  larger  temper  of  the  Renascence,  as  well 
as  by  a  poet's  love  of  the  natural  world  in  which 
the  older  mythologies  struck  their  roots.  Diana 
and  the  gods  of  heathendom  take  a  sacred  tinge 
from  the  purer  sanctities  of  the  new  faith;  and 
in  one  of  the  greatest  songs  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queen"  the  conception  of  love  widens,  as  it 
widened  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  into  the 
mighty  thought  of  the  productive  energy  of 
Nature.  Spenser  borrows  in  fact  the  delicate 
and  refined  forms  of  the  Platonist  pbilo.sophy 
to  express  his  own  moral  enthusiasm.  Not 
only  does  he  love,  as  others  have  loved,  all  that 
is  noble  and  pure  and  of  good  report,  but  he  is 
fired  as  none  before  or  after  him  have  been 
fired  with  a  passionate  sense  of  moral  beauty. 
Justice,  Temperance,  Truth,  are  no  mere  names 
to  him,  but  real  existences  to  which  his  %vhole 
nature  clings  with  a  rapturous  affection.  Outer 
beauty  he  believed  to  spring,  and  loved  because  it 
sprang  from  the  beauty  of  the  soul  within.  There 
was  much  in  such  amoral  protest  as  this  to  rouse 
dislike  in  any  age,  hut  it  is  the  glory  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  that,  "mad  world"  as  in  many 
ways  it  was,  all  that  was  noble  welcomed  the 
"  Faerie  Queen."  Elizabeth  herself,  says  Spen- 
ser, "to  mine  oaten  pipe  inclined  her  ear,"  and 
bestowed  a  pension  on  the  poet.  In  1595  he 
brought  three  more  books  of  his  poem  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  Ireland  to  commemorate 
his  marriage  in  Sonnets  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  bridal  songs,  and  to  complete  the  "  Faerie 
Queen"  amongst  love  and  poverty  and  troubles 
from  his  Irish  neiehbors.  But  these  troubles 
soon  took  a  graver  form.  In  1599  Ireland  broke 
into  revolt,  and  the  poet  escaped  from  his  burn- 
ing house  to  fly  to  England,  and  to  die  broken- 
hearted in  an  inn  at  Westminster. 

If  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  expressed  the  higher 
elements  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  whole  of 
that  age,  its  lower  elements  and  its  higher 
alike,  was  expressed  in  the  English  drama. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  circum- 
stances which  throughout  Europe  was  giving 
a  poetic  impulse  to  the  newly  aroused  intelli- 
gence of  men,  and  this  impulse  everywhere 
took  a  dramatic  shape.  The  artificial  French 
tragedy  which  began  about  this  time  with 
Garnier  was  not  indeed  destined  to  exert  any 
influence  over  English  poetry  till  a  later  age; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Italian  comedy,  which 
had  beo-un  half  a  century  earlier  with  Machi- 
avelli  and  Ariosto,  was  felt  directly  through  the 
Novelle  or  stories,  which  served  as  plots  for 
our  dramatists.  It  left  its  stamp  indeed  on  some 
of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  English  stage. 
The  features  of  our  drama  that  startled  the 
moral  temper  of  the  time  and  won  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Puritans,  its  grossness  and  pro- 
fanity, its  tendency  to  scenes  of  horror  and 
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crime,  its  profuse  employment  of  cruelty 
and  lust  as  grounds  of  dramatic  action,  ils 
daring  use  of  the  liorrible  and  tlie  unnatural 
whenever  they  enable  it  to  display  the  more 
terrible  and  revolting  sides  of  human  passion, 
■were  derived  from  the  Italian  stage.  It  is 
doubtful  how  much  the  English  playwrights  may 


drama.  The  first  public  theater  was  erected 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  Quetm's  reign.  Before 
the  close  of  it  eighteen  theaters  existed  in  Lon- 
don alone.  Fifty  dramatic  poets,  many  of  the 
first  order,  appeared  in  the  fifty  years  which 
precede  the  closing  of  the  theaters  "by  the  Puri- 
tans; and  great  as  is  the  number  of  Iheir  worlis 


have  owed  to  the  Spanish  drama,  which  under  i  which  have  perished,  we  still  possess  a  hundred 
Lope  and  Cervantes  sprang  suddenly  into  a  i  dramas,  all  written  within  this  period,  and  of 
grandeur  that  almost  rivaled  their  own.  In  the  which  at  least  a  half  are  excellent.  A  glance  at 
intermixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  their  authors  shows  us  that  the  intellectual 
abandonment  of  the  solemn  uniformity  of  poetic  j  quickening  of  the  age  had  now  reached  the 
diction  for  the  colloquial  language  of  real  life,  i  mass  of  the  people..  Almost  all  of  the  new  play- 
the  use  of  unexpected  incidents,  the  complica-  Wrights  were  fairly  educated,  and  many 
lion  of  their  plots  and  intrigues,  the  dramas  of  :  were  university  men.  But  instead  of  courtly 
England  and  Spain  are  remarkably  alike;  but    singers  of  the  Sidney  and  Spenser  sort  we  see 


Hie  likeness  seems  rather  to  have  sprung  from  a 
similarity  in  the  circumstances  to  which  both 
owed  their  rise,  than  to  any  direct  connection 
of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  real  origin  of 
the  English  drama,  in  fact,  lay  not  in  any  in- 
fluence from  without  but  in'  the  influence  of 
England  itself.  The  temper  of  the  nation  was 
dramatic.  Ever  since  the  Reformation,  the 
Palace,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  University 
had  been  vying  with  one  another  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plays;  and  so  early  was  their  popularity 


the  advent  of  the  "  poor  scholar."  The  earlier 
dramatists,  such  as  Nash,  Peele,  Kyd,  Greene, 
or  Marlowe,  were  for  the  most  part  poor,  and 
reckless  in  their  poverty;  wild  livers,  defiant  of 
law  or  common  fame,  in  revolt  against  the 
usages  and  religion  of  Iheir  day,  "  atheists  "  in 
general  repute,  "  holding  Moses  for  a, juggler," 
haunting  the  brothel  and  the  alehouse,  and 
dying  starved  or  in  tavern  brawls.  But  with 
their  appearance  began  the  Elizabelhan  drama. 
The  few  plays  which  have  reached  us  of  an 


that  even  under  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  found  I  earlier"  date  are  either  cold  imitations  of  the 
necessary  to  create  a  "  Master  of  the  Revels  "  to  j  classical  and  Italian  comedy,  or  rude  farces  like 
supervise  them.  Every  progress  of  Elizabeth  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  or  tragedies  such  as 
from  shire  to  shire  was  a  succession  of  shows  "  Gorbuduc"  where,  poetic  as  occasional  pas- 
and  interludes.  Dian  with  her  nymphs  met  the  sages  may  be,  there  is  little  promise  of  dramatic 
Queen  as  she  returned  from  hunting;  Love  pre-  I  development.  But  in  the  year  which  preceded 
sented  her  with  his  golden  arrow  as  she  passed  j  the  coming  of  the  Armada  the  whole  aspect  of 
through  the  gates  of  Norwich.  From  the  earlier  j  the  stage  suddenly  changes,  and  the  new  drama- 
years  of  her  reign  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renas-  tists  range  themselves  around  two  men  of  very 
cence  had  been  pouring  itself  into  the  rough  different  genius,  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher 
mold  of  the  Mystery  Plays,  whose  allegorical  j  Marlowe. 

virtues  and  vices,  or  scriptural  heroes  and  hero-  Of  Greene,  as  the  creator  of  our  lighter  En- 
ines,  had  handed  on  the  spirit  of  the  drama  j  glish  prose,  we  have  already  spoken.  But  his 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  Adaptations  from  i  work  as  a  poet  w?p  of  yet  greater  importance, 
classical  pieces  began  to  alternate  with  the  for  his  perception  of  character  and  the  relations 
purely  religious  "  Moralities;"  and  an  attempt  of  social  life,  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and 
at  a  livelier  style  of  expression  and  invention  |  the  liveliness  of  his  style,  exerted  an  influence 
appeared  in  the  popular  comedy  of  "  Grammar  ]  on  his  contemporaries  which  was  equaled  by 
Gurton's  Needle;"  while  Sackville,  Lord  Dor-    that  of  none  but  Marlowe  and  Peele.     In  spite 


I 


set,  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc  "  made  a  bold 
effort  at  sublimity  of  diction,  and  introduced 
the  use  of  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  dra- 
matic dialogue. 

But  it  was  not  to  these  tentative  efforts  of 
scholars  and  nobles  that  the  English  stage  was 
really  indebted  for  the  amazing  outburst  of 
genius  which  dates  from  the  year  1576,  when 
"the  Earl  of  Leicester's  servants"  erected  the 
first  public  theater  in  Blackfriars.  It  was  the 
people  itself  that  erected  its  Stage.  The  thea 
tor  indeed  was  commonly  only  the  court-yard  of 
an  inn,  or  a  mere  booth  such  as  is  still  seen  at  a 
country  fair.  The  bulk  of  the  audience  sate 
beneath  the  open  sky  in  the  "  pit "  or  yard;  a 
few  covered  seats  in  the  galleries  which  ran 
round  it  formed  the  boxes  of  the  wealthier  spec- 
tators, while  patrons  and  mbles  found  seats 
•upon  the  actual  boards.  All  the  appliances  were 
of  the  roughest  sort:  a  few  flowers  served  to  in- 
dicate a  garden,  crowds  and  armies  were  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  scene-shifters  with  swords 
and  bucklers,  heroes  rode  in  and  out  on  hobby- 
horses, and  a  scroll  on  a  post  told  whether  the 
scene  was  at  Athens  or  London.  There  were 
no  female  actors,  and  the  grossness  which  start- 
les us  in  words  which  fell  from  woman's  lips 
took  a  different  color  when  everv  woman's  part 
■was  acted  by  a  boy.  But  difficulties  such 
as  these  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
popular  character  of  the  drama  itself.  Rude  as 
the  theater  might  be,  all  the  world  was  there. 
The  stage  was  crowded  with  nobles  and  court 
iers.  Apprentices  and  citizens  thronged  the 
benches  in  the  yard  below.  The  rough  mob  of 
the  pit  inspired,  as  it  felt,  the  vigorous  life,  the 
rapid  transitions,  the  jiassionate  energy,  the 
reality,  the  life-like  medley  and  confusion,  the 
racy  dialogue,  ahe  chat,  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the 
sublimity,  the  rant  and  buffoonery,  the  coarse 
horrors  and  vulgar  bloodshedding,  the  immense 
range  over  all   classes  of  society,  the  intimacy 


of  the  rudeness  of  his  plots  and  the  unequal 
character  of  his  work  Greene  must  be  regarded 
as  the  creator  of  our  modern  comedy.  No  fig- 
ure better  paints  the  group  of  young  play- 
wrights. He  left  Cambridge  to  travel  througli 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  bring  back  the  debaiicli- 
ery  of  the  one  and  the  skepticism  of  the  other, 
lu  the  words  of  remorse  he  wrote  before  his 
death  he  paints  himself  as  a  drunkard  and  a 
roysterer,  winning  money  only  by  ceaseless  pam- 
phlets and  plays  to  waste  it  on  wine  and  wom- 
en, and  drinking  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs. 
Hell  and  the  after-world  were  the  butts  of  his 
ceaseless  mockery.  If  he  had  not  feared  the 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Courts  more  than  he 
feared  God,  he  said  in  bitter  jest,  he  should 
often  have  turned  cutpnrse.  He  married,  and 
loved  his  wife,  but  she  was  soon  deserted;  and 
the  wretched  profligate  found  himself  again 
plunged  into  excesses  which  he  loathed,  though 
he  could  not  live  without  them.  But  wild  "as 
was  the  life  of  Greene,  his  pen  was  pure.  He 
is  steadily  on  virtue's  side  in  the  love  pamphlets 
and  novelettes  he  poured  out  in  endless  succes- 
sion, and  whose  plots  were  dramatized  by  the 
school  which  gathered  round  him. 

The  life  of  Marlowe  was  as  riotous,  his  skep- 
ticism even  more  daring,  than  the  life  and 
skepticism  of  Greene.  His  early  death  alone 
saved  him  in  all  probability  from  a  persecution 
for  atheism.  He  -was  charged  with  calling 
Moses  a  juggler,  and  with  boasting  that,  if  he 
undertook  to  write  a  new  religion,  it  should  be 
a  better  religion  than  the  Christianity  he  saw 
around  him.  But  he  stood  far  ahead  of  his  fel- 
j  lows  as  a  creator  of  English  tragedy,  Born  in 
1564  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  son 


of  a  Canterbury  shoe-maker,  but  educated  at 
Cambridge,  Marlowe  burst  on  the  world  in  the 
year  which  preceded  the  triumph  over  the 
Armada  with  a  play  which  at  once  wrought  a 

.  -  .,     f     .  .■     J    revolution   in  the   English  stage.      Bombastic 

with  the  toulest  as  well  as  the  fairest  develop-  and  extravagant  as  it  was,  and  extravagance 
ments  of  human  temper,  which  characterized  I  reached  its  height  in  a  scent;  where  captive  lungs 
the  English  stage.  The  new  drama  represented  '  the  "  pampered  jades  of  Asia,"  drew  their  con- 
'  tlie  very  age  an_d  body  of  the  time,  his  form    queror's  car  across  the  stage,  "  Tamburlaine" 


and  pressure."  The  people  itielf  brought  its 
nobleness  and  its  vilcness  to  the  boards.  No 
stage  was  ever  so  human,  no  poetic  life  so  in- 
tense. Wild,  reckless,  defiant  of  all  past  tradi- 
tiotJ,  of  all  conventional  laws,  the  English  dram 


not  only  indicited  the  revolt  of  the  new  drama 
against  the  timid  inanities  of  Euphuism,  but 
gave  an  earnest  of  that  imaginative  daring,  the 
secret  of  which  Marlowe  was  to  bequeath  to  the 
playwright!?  who  followed  him.     He  perished 


atists   owned   no  teacher,  no   source  of  poetic   at  thirty  in  a  shameful  brawl,  but  in  his  brief 


inspiration,  but  the  people  itself. 

Few  events   in   our  literary  history   are   so 
Startling  as  this  sudden  rise  of  the  Elizabethan 


career  he  had  struck  the  grander  notes  of  the 
coming  drama.  His  Jew  of  Malta  was  the 
herald  of  Shy  lock.    He  opened  in  "Edward 


the  Second"  the  seriesof  historical  plays  whi 
gave  us  "Caesar"  and  "Richard  the  Thin 
His  "Faustus"  is  riotous,  grotesque,  and  fi 
of  a  mad  thirst  for  pleasure,  but  it  was  the  ti: 
dramatic  attempt  to  touch  the  problem  of  t 
relations  of  man  to  the  unseen  world.  E 
travagant,  unequal,  stooping  even  to  the  ridic 
lous  in  his  cumbrous  and  vulgar  buffoouei 
there  is  a  force  in  Marlowe,  a  conscious  graude 
of  tone,  a  range  of  passion,  which  sets  hi 
above  all  his  contemporaries  save  one.  In  t 
higher  qualities  of  imagination,  as  in  the  m; 
esty  and  sweetness  of  his  "  mighty  line,"  he 
inferior  to  Shakspere  alone. 

A  few  daring  jests,  a  brawl  and  a  fatal  sta 
make  up  the  life  of  Marlowe;  but  even  deta 
such  as  these  are  wanting  to  the  life  of  Willia 
Shakspere.  Of  hardly  any  great  poet  indei 
do  we  know  so  little.  For  the  story  of  1 
youth  we  have  only  one  or  two  lrifliug"legend 
and  these  almost  certainly  false.  Not  a  sing 
letter  or  characteristic  saying,  not  one  of  tl 
jests  "  spoken  at  the  Mermaid,"  hardly  a  sing 
anecdote,  remain  to  illustrate  his  busy  life 
London.  His  look  and  figure  in  later  age  ha' 
been  preserved  by  the  bust  over  his  tomb 
Stratford,  and  a  hundred  years  after  his  deal 
he  was  still  remembered  in  his  native  town;  bi 
the  minute  diligence  of  the  inquirero  of  tl 
Georgian  time  was  able  to  glean  hardly  a  sing 
detail  even  of  the  most  trivial  order,  wMo 
could  throw  light  upon  the  years  of  rttiremer 
before  his  death.  It  is  owing  perhaps  to  tl 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  temper  that  no  saliei 
peculiarity  seems  to  have  left  its  trace  on  tl 
memory  of  his  contemporaries;  it  is  the  vet 
grandeur  of  his  genius  which  p-ecludes  us  froi 
discovering  any  personal  trait  in  his  work, 
His  supposed  self-revelation  in  the  Sonnets 
so  obscure  that  only  a  few  outlines  can  \\ 
traced  even  by  the  boldest  conjecture.  In  h, 
dramas  he  is  all  his  characters,  and  his  cha 
acters  range  over  all  mankind.  There  is  nc 
one,  or  the  act  or  word  of  one  that  we  ca,: 
identify  personally  with  the  poet  himself. 

He  was  born  in  1564,  the  sixth  year  of  Elizel 
betli's  reign,  twelve  years  afier  the  birth  o 
Spenser,  three  years  later  than  the  birth  ci 
Bacon.  Marlowe  was  of  the  same  age  wit 
Shakspere:  Greene  probably  a  few  years  oldei 
His  father,  a  glover  and  small  farmer  of  Stra 
ford  on-Avon,was  forced  by  poverty  tolay  dow 
ills  olBce  of  alderman  as  his  son  reached  boy 
hood;  and  stress  of  poverty  may  have  been  th 
cause  which  drove  William  Shakspere.  who  wa; 
already  married  at  eighteen  to  a  wife  older  thai 
himself,  to  London  and  the  stage.  His  lif 
in  the  capital  can  hardly  have  begun  later  than 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  the  memorable  yea 
which  followed  Sidney's  death,  which  pre 
ceded  the  coming  of  the  Armada,  and  whic; 
witnessed  the  production  of  Marlowe's  "Tarn 
burlaine."  If  we  take  the  language  of  th 
Sonnets  as  a  record  of  his  personal  feeling,  hi 
new  profession  as  an  actor  stirred  in  him  onli 
the  bitterness  of  self-contempt.  He  chides  will: 
Fortune  "that  did  not  better  for  my  life  pro 
vide  than  public  means  that  public  roannen 
breed:"  he  writhes  at  the  thought  that  he  ha^ 
"made  him.self  a  motley  to  the  view  "  of  Uki 
gaping  apprentices  in  the  pit  of  Blackfriars 
"Thence  comes  it,"  he  adds,  "that  my  nami 
receives  a  brand,  and  almost  thence  my  nature  i 
subdued  to  that  it  works  in."  But  the  applica 
tion  of  the  words  is  a  more  than  doubtful  one.  Ii 
spite  of  petty  squabbles  with  some  of  his  dra 
malic  rivals  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  thegenia 
nature  of  the  new-comer  seems  to  have  won  bin 
a  general  love  among  his  fellows.  In  1593,  whili 
still  a  mere  actor  and  fitter  of  old  plays  for  th( 
stage,  a  fellow-playwright,  Chettle,  answerec 
Greene's  attack  on  him  in  ■B'ords  of  honest  affec 
tion:  "Myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no  lesi 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  pro 
fesses:  besides,  divers  of  worship  havereportec 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  hi.' 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing, 
that  approves  his  art."  His  partner  Burbag* 
spoke  of  him  after  death  as  a  "  worthy  friend 
and  fellow;"  and  Jonson  handed  down  the 
general  tradition  of  his  time  when  he  described 
him  as  "  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
n.ature." 

His  profession  as  an  actor  was  at  any  rate  of 
essential  service  to  him  in  the  poetic  career 
which  he  soon  undertook.  Not  only  did  it  give 
him  the  sense  of  theatrical  necessities  which 
makes  his  plays  so  effective  on  the  boards,  but 
it  enabled  him  to  bring  his  pieces  as  he  wrote 
them  to  the  test  of  the  stage.  If  there  is  any 
truth   in  Jonson's   statement   that  Shakspere 
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lever  blotted  a  line,  there  is  no  justice  in  the 
lensure  which  it  implies  on  his  carelessness  or 
ncorrectness.  The  conditions  of  poetic  publi- 
lalion  were  in  fact  wholly  dilferent  from  those 
if  our  own  day.  A  drama  remained  for  years 
n  manuscript  as  an  acting  piece,  subject  to 
jjontinual  revision  and  amendment;  and  every 
fchearsal  and  representation  afforded  hints  for 

ihange  which  we  know  the  young  poet  was  far 
rom  neglecting.  The  chance  which  has  pre- 
erved  an  earlier  edition  of  his  "  Hamlet  "shows 
n  what  an  unsparing  way  Shakspere  could 
recast  even  the  finest  products  of  his  genius. 
Five  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  arrival 
|n  London  he  was  already  famous  as  a  drama- 
tist. Greene  speaks  bitterly  of  him  under  (he 
name  of  "Shakescene"  as  an  "upstart  ciow 
beautified  with  our  feathers,'"  a  sneer  which 
points  either  to  his  celebrity  as  an  aclor  or  to 
his  preparation  for  loftier  flights  by  fitting  pieces 
of  bis  predecessors  for  the  stage.  He  was  soon 
partner  in  the  theater,  actor,  and  playwright; 
and  another  nickname,  that  of  "  Johannes  Fac- 
totum "  or  Jack-of  all-Trades,  shows  his  readi- 
ness to  take  all  honest  work  which  came  to 
hand. 

With  his  publication  in  1593  of  the  poem  of 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  "the  first  heir  of  my 
inveniion"  as  Shakspere  calls  it,  the  period  of 
independent  creation  fairly  began.  Tlie  date 
of  its  publication  was  a  very  memorable  one. 
The  "  Faerie  Queen  "  bad  appeared  only  three 
years  before,  and  had  placed  Spenser  without 
a  rival  at  the  head  of  English  poetry.  On  the 
Other  band  tbe  two  leading  dramatists  of  the 
time  passed  at  this  moment  suddenly  away. 
Greene  died  in  poverty  and  self-reproach  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  shoe-maker.  "  Doll,"  he  wrote 
to  the  wife  he  had  abandoned,  "  I  charge  thee, 
by  the  love  of  our  youth  and  by  my  soul's  rest, 
that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid;  for  if  he  and 
his  wife  had  not  succoured  me  I  bad  died  in 
the  streets."  •'  Oh,  that  a  year  were  granted  me 
to  live,"  cried  the  young  poet  from  his  bed  of 
death,  "but  I  must  die,  of  every  man  abhor- 
red! Time,  loosely  spent,  will  not  again  be 
■won!  My  time  is  loosely  spent — and  I  undone!" 
A  year  later  the  death  of  Marlowe  in  a  street 
brawl  removed  tlie  only  rival  whose  powers 
might  have  equaled  Shakspere's  own.  He 
was  now  about  thirty;  and  the  twenty-three 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Adonis  "  and  his  deatli  were  filled  with  a 
series  of  masterpieces  Nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius  than  its  incessant  activity. 
Through  the  five  years  which  followed  the 
publication  of  his  early  poem  he  seems  to  have 
produced  on  an  average  two  dramas  a  year. 
When  we  attempt  however  to  trace  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  order  of 
his  plays  we  are  met  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them  by  an  absence  of  certain  information  as 
to  tlie  dates  of  their  appearance.  The  facts  on 
•which  inquiry  has  to  build  are  extremely  few.^ 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  with  the  "  Lucrece." 
must  have  been  written  before  their  publication 
in  1593-4;  the  Sonnets,  though  not  published 
till  1609,  were  known  in  some  form  among  his 
private  friends  as  early  as  1598.  His  earlier 
plays  are  defined  by  a  list  given  in  the  "  Wit's 
Treasury"  of  Francis  Meres  in  1598,  though 
the  omission  of  a  play  from  a  casual  catalogue 
of  this  kind  would  hardly  warrant  us  in  assum- 
ing its  necessary  non-existence  at  the  time.  The 
works  ascribed  to  him  at  his  death  are  fixed  in 
the  same  approximate  fashion  through  the  edi- 
tion published  by  his  fellow-actors.  Beyond 
these  meager  facts  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
publication  of  a  few  of  his  dramas  in  his  life- 
time all  is  uncertain ;  and  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  drawn  from  these,  and  from  the 
dramas  themselves,  as  well  as  from  assumed 
resemblances  with,  or  references  to,  other  plays 
of  the  period  can  only  be  accepted  as  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth. 

The  bulk  of  his  lighter  comedies  and  his- 
torical dramas  can  be  assigned  with  fair  proba- 
bility to  a  period  from  about  1593,  when 
Shakspere  was  known  as  nothing  more  than  an 
adapter,  to  1598,  when  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  Meres.  They  bear  on  them  indeed 
the  stamp  of  youth.  ' '  In  Love's  Labor's  Lost " 
the  young  playwright,  fresh  from  his  own  Strat- 
ford, its  "daisies  pied  and  violets  blue,"  with 
the  eay  bright  music  of  its  country  ditties  still 
in  hif.  ears,  flings  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  England  which  gathered  round  Eliza- 
beth, busying  himself  as  yet  for  the  most  part 
with  the  surface  of  it,  with  the  humors  and 
quixotisms,  the  wit  and  the  whim,  the  unreal- 
ity, the  fantastic  extravagance,  which  veiled  its 


inner  nobleness.  Country-lad  as  he  is,  Shaks-  echoes  sometimes  our  national  prejudice  and 
pere  shows  himself  master  of  it  all;  he  can  unfairness  of  temper,  it  is  instinct  through- 
patter  euphuism  and  exchange  quip  and  repartee  out  with  English  humor,  with  our  English 
with  the  best;  he  is  at  home  in  tlieir  pedantries  love  of  hard  fighting,  our  English  faith  in 
and  affectations,  their  brag  and  their  rhetoric,  goodness  and  in  the  doom  that  waits  upoa 
their  passion  for  the  fantastic  and  the  marvel-  triumphant  evil,  our  English  pity  for  the  fallen, 
ous.  He  can  laugh  as  heartily  at  the  romantic  Shakspere  is  Elizabethan  to  the  core.  He 
vagaries  of  tbe  courtly  world  in  which  he  finds  ■  stood  at  the  meeting  point  of  two  great  epochs 
himself  as  at  the  narrow  dullness,  the  pompous  I  of  our  historv.  The  age  of  the  Renascence 
triflings,  of  the  country  world  which  he  has  '  was  passing  iiito  the  age  of  Puritanism.  Rifts 
left  behind  him.  But  he  laughs  frankly  and  '  which  were  still  little  were  widening  every 
without  malice;  be  sees  the  real  grandeur  of  hour,  and  threatening  ruin  to  the  fabric  of 
soul  which  underlies  all  this  quixotry  and  word-  1  Church  and  Stale  which  the  Tudors  had  built 
play;  and  owns  witli  a  smile  that  when  brought  i  up.  A  new  political  world  was  rising  into 
face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  human  life,  with  ^  being;  a  world  healtliier,  more  really  national, 
the  suffering  of  man  or  the  danger  of  England,  i  but  less  picturesque,  less  wrapt  in  the  mystery 
these  fops  have  in  them  the  stuff  of  htroes.  and  splendor  that  poets  love.  Great  as  were 
He  sliares  the  delight  in  existence,  tbe  pleasure  |  the  faults  of  Puritanism,  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
in  sheer  living,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  :  be  the  first  political  system  which  recognized 
of  the  age;  he  enjoys  the  mistakes,  tbe  con-  the  grandeur  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  As 
trasts,  the  adventures,  of  the  men  about  him;  great  a  change  was  passing  over  the  spiritual 
his  fun  breaks  almost  riotously  out  in  the  prac-  sympathies  of  men.  A  sterner  Protestantism 
tical  jokes  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  and  was  invigorating  and  ennobling  life  by  its  mo- 
the  endless  bluuderiugs  of  the  "Comedy  of  i  rality,  its  seriousness,  its  intense  conviction  of 
Errors."  In  these  earlier  efforts  his  work  had  ;  God.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  hardening 
been  marked  by  little  poetic  elevation,  or  by  ,  and  narrowing  it.  Tlie  Bible  was  superseding 
passion.  But  the  easy  grace  of  tbe  dialogue,  [  Plutarch.  The  "  obstinate  questionings  "  which 
the  dexterous  management  of  a  complicated  j  haunted  the  finer  souls  of  the  Renascence  were 
story,  tlie  genial  gayety  of  his  tone,  and  the  1  being  stereotyped  into  the  theological  formulas 
music  of  his  verse  promised  a  master  of  social  j  of  the  Puritan.  The  sense  of  a  divine  omnipo- 
coniedy  as  soon  as  Shakspere  turned  from  the  ]  fence  was  annihilating  man.  The  daring  which 
superficial  aspects  of  the  world  about  him  to  ,  turned  England  into  a  people  of  "  adventurers," 
find  a  new  delight  in  the  character  and  actions  j  the  sense  of  inexhaustible  resources,  the  buoy- 
of  men.  The  interest  of  human  character  was  ant  freshness  of  youth,  the  intoxicating  sense 
still  fresh  and  vivid;  the  sense  of  individuality  j  of  beauty  and  joy,  which  created  Sidney  and 
drew  a  charm  from  its  novelty;  and  poet  and  i  Marlowe  and  Drake,  were  passing  away  before 
essayist  were  busy  alike  in  sketching  the  "  hu-  j  the  consciousness  of  evil  and  the  craving  to 
mors  "  of  mankind.  Shakspere  sketched  with  :  order  man's  life  aright  before  God. 
his  fellows.  In  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve-  From  this  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
a  "  his  painting  of  manners  was  suffused  by  :  Shakspere  .■-tood  aloof.  Turn  as  otliers  might 
a  tenderness  and  ideal  beauty  which  formed  an  to  the  speculations  of  theology,  man  and  man's 
effective  protest  against  tbe  hard  though  vigor-  nature  remained  with  him  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ous  character-painting  which  the  first  success  I  ject  of  interest.     Caliban  was  among  his  latest 


of  Ben  Jousou  in  "  Every  JIan  in  his  Humor' 
brought  at  tiie  time  into  fashion.  But  quick 
on  these  lighter  comedies  followed  two  in  which 
his  genius  started  fully  into  life.  His  poetic 
power,  held  in  reserve  till  now,  showed  itself 
with  a  splendid  profusion  in  the  brilliant  fan- 
cies of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;"  and 
passion  swept  like  a  tide  of  resistless  delight 
through  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  these  passionate 
dreams,  these  delicate  imaginings  and  piquant 
sketches  of  manners,  had  been  appearing  dur- 
ing this  short  interval  of  intense  activity  a 
series  of  dramas  which  mark  Shakspere's  rela- 
tion to  the  new  sense  of  patriotism,  the  more 
vivid  sense  of  national  existence,  national  free- 
dom, national  greatness,  which  gives  its  grand- 
eur to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  England  itself 
was  now  becoming  a  source  of  literary  interest 
to  poet  and  prose-writer.  Warner  in  his  "  Al- 
bion's England,"  Daniel  in  his  "Civil  AVars," 
'mbalmed  in   verse   the    record   of   her  past 


creations.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  whether 
his  religious  belief  was  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  say  whether  he  had  any  re- 
ligious belief  or  no.  Tbe  religious  phrases 
which  are  thinly  scattered  over  his  works  are 
little  more  than  expressions  of  a  distant  and 
imaginative  reverence.  But  on  the  deeper 
grounds  of  religious  faith  his  silence  is  signifi- 
cant. He  is  silent,  and  the  doubt  of  Hamlet 
deepens  his  silence,  about  the  after-world.  "  To 
die,''  it  may  be,  was  to  him  as  it  was  to  Claudio. 
"to  go  we  know  not  whither."  Often  as  his 
questionings  turn  to  the  riddle  of  life  and  death 
he  leaves  it  a  riddle  to  the  last  without  heeding 
the  commom  theological  solutions  around  him. 
"  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Nor  were  the  political  sympathies  of  the  poet 
those  of  the  coming  time.  His  roll  of  dramas 
is  the  epic  of  civil  war.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
fill  his  mind,  as  they  filled  the  mind  of  his  con- 
temporaries.     It   is  not    till   we    follow   him 


Drayton  in  his  "  Polyolbion  "  sang  the  fairness  I  through  the  series  of  plays  from  "  Richard  the 
of  the  land  itself,  tbe  "  tracts,  mountains,  for-  I  Second"  to  "  Henry  the  Eighth  "  that  we  real- 
ests  and  other  parts  of  this  renowned  isle  of  j  ize  how  profoundly  the  memory  of  the  struggle 
Britain  "  The  national  pride  took  its  highest  between  York  and  Lancaster  had  molded  the 
poetic  form  in  the  historical  drama.     No  plays    temper  of  the  people,  how  deep  a  dread  ol  civil 


poetic 

seem  to  havo  been  more  popular  from  the  ear 
liest  hours  of  the  new  stage  than  dramatic  rep- 
resentations of  our  history.  Marlowe  had 
shown  in  his  "  Edward  the  Second  "  what  trag- 
ic grandeur  could  be  reached  in  this  favorite 
field;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Shakspere  had 
been  led  naturally  towards  it  by  his  earlier  oc- 
cupation as  an  adapter  of  stock  pieces  like 
"  Henry  tbe  Sixth  "  for  the  new  requirements 
of  the  stage.  He  still  to  some  extent  followed 
in  plan  tbe  older  plays  on  the  subjects  he  se- 
lected, but  in  his  treatment  of  their  themes  he 
shook  boldly  offthe  yoke  of  the  past.  A  larger 
and  deeper  conception  of  human  character 
than  any  of  the  old  dramatists  had  reached  dis- 
played itself  in  Richard  the  Third,  in  Falstaff, 
or  in  Hotspur;  while  in  Constance  and  Richard 
the  Second  tbe  pathos  of  human  suffering  was 
painted  as  even  Marlowe  had  never  dared  to 
paint  it. 

No   dramas  have  done  so  much  for  bhaks- 
pere's   enduring  popularity  with  his  country 


war,  of  baronial  turbulence,  of  disputes  over 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  it  had  left  behind 
it.  Men  had  learned  the  horrors  of  the  time 
from  their  fathers;  they  had  drunk  in  with 
their  childhood  the  lesson  that  such  a  chaos  of 
weakness  and  misrule  must  never  be  risked 
again.  From  such  a  risk  the  Crown  seemed 
tbe  one  security.  With  Shakspere  as  with 
his  fellow-countrymen  the  Crown  is  still  the 
center  and  safeguard  of  the  national  life.  His 
ideal  England  is  an  England  grouped  around  a 
noble  king,  a  king  such  as  his  own  Henry  the 
Fifth,  devout,  modest,  simple  as  be  is  brave, 
but  a  lord  in  battle,  a  born  ruler  of  men,  with 
a  loyal  people  about  him  and  his  enemies  at 
his  'feet.  Socially  the  poet  reflects  the  aristo- 
cratic view  of  social  life  which  was  shared  by 
all  the  nobler  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  time. 
Coriolanus  is  the  embodiment  of  a  great  nobler 
and  the  taunts  which  Shakspere  hurls  in 
play  after  play  at  th3  rabble  only  echo  the  gen- 
eral temper  of  the  Renascence.     '""'  '■"  ''■""  = 


But  he  shows 


tTnour  shin  the  minds  of  Englishmen  a  love    a  fire  which  proves  how  t.ioroughly  he  could 
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Tvhich  became  the  doctriue  of  prelates  and 
courtiers  ia  the  age  of  the  Stuarts.  He  shows 
in  his  "Richard  the  Second"  the  doom  that 
waits  on  a  lawless  despotism,  as  lie  denounces 
in  his  "Richard  the  Third"  the  selfish  and 
merciless  ambition  that  severs  a  ruler  from  his 
people.  But  the  dread  of  misrule  was  a  dim 
and  distant  one.  Shakspere  had  grown  up 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  he  had  known 
no  ruler  save  one  who  had  cast  a  spell  over  the 
liearts  of  Englishmen.  His  thoughts  were  ab- 
sorbed, as  those  of  the  country  were  absorbed. 


hardly  reached  forty,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets 
which  cannot  have  been  written  at  a  much  later 
time  than  this  there  are  indications  that  he  al- 
ready felt  the  advance  of  premature  age.  And 
at  this  moment  the  outer  world  suddenly  dark- 
ened around  him.  The  brilliant  circle  of  young 
nobles  whose  friendship  iie  had  shared  was 
broken  up  in  1601  by  the  political  storm  which 
burst  in  a  mad  struggle  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
for  power.  Essex  himself  fell  on  the  scaffold; 
his  friend  and  Shakspere's  idol,  Southampton, 
passed  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower;  Herbert  Lord 


in  the  struggle  for  national  existence  which  Pembroke,  a  younger  patron  of  the  poet,  was 
centered  round  the  Queen.  "  King  John"  is  a  I  banislied  from  the  Court.  While  friends  were 
trumpet-call  to  rally  round  Elizabeth  in  her  i  thus  falling  and  hopes  fading  without,  Shaks- 
fight  for  England.     Again  a  Pope  was  assert-    pere's   own    mind   seems  to  have    been    going 


iug  his  right  to  depose  an  English  sovereign 
and  to  loose  Englishmen  from  their  bond  of 
allegiance.  Again  political  ambitions  and  civil 
discord  woke  at  the  call  of  religious  war. 
Again  a  foreign  power  was  threatening  Eng- 
land at  the  summons  of  Rome,  and  hoping  to 
master  her  with  tlie  aid  of  revolted  English 
men.  The  heat  of  such  a  struggle  as  this  left 
no  time  for  the  thought  of  civil  liberties. 
Shakspere  cast  aside  the  thought  of  the 
Charter  to  fix  himself  on  the  strife  of  the 
stranger  for  England  itself.  What  he  sang 
was  the  duty  of  patriotism,  the  grandeur  of 
loyalty,  the  freedom  of  England  from  Pope  or 
Spaniard,  its  safety  within  its  "water-walled 
bulwark,"  if  only  its  national  union  was  se- 
cure. And  now  that  the  nation  was  at  one, 
now  that  he  had  seen  in  his  first  years  of  Lon- 
don life  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  troop- 
ing to  the  muster  at  Tilbury  and  hasting  down 
Thames  to  the  fight  in  the  Channel,  he  could 
thrill  his  hearers  with  the  proud  words  that 
sum  up  the  work  of  Elizabeth: — 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wouud  itself. 
Now  that  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shuck  them  I    Nought  shall  make  us 

rue 
If  England  to  Itself  do  rest  but  true." 

With  this  great  series  of  historical  and  social 
<iramas  Shakspere  had  passed  far  beyond  his 
fellows  whether  as  a  tragedian  or  as  a  writer  of 
■comedy.  "The  Muses,"  said  Meres  in  1598, 
"  wouid  speak  with  Shakspere's  fine  filed 
phrase,  if  they  would  speak  English."  His 
personal  popularity  was  now  at  its  height.  His 
pleasant  temper  and  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  had 
drawn  him  early  into  contact  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  his  "  Adonis  " 
•and  "  Lucrece  "  are  dedicated;  and  the  differ- 
•ent  tone  of  the  two  dedications  shows  how 
rapidly  acquaintance  ripened  into  an  ardent 
friendship,  Shakspere's  wealth  and  influence 
too  were  growing  fast.  He  had  property  both 
in  Stratford  and  London,  and  his  fellow-towns- 
men made  him  their  suitor  to  Lord  Burleigh 
for  favors  to  be  bestowed  on  Stratford.  He 
was  rich  enough  to  aid  his  father,  and  (o  buy 
the  house  at  Stratford  which  afterwards  became 
his  home.  The  tradition  that  Elizabeth  was  so 
pleased  with  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth  " 
that  she  ordered  the  poet  to  show  her  Falstaff 
in  love— an  order  which  produced  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"— whether  true  or  false, 
proves  his  repute  as  a  playwright.  As  the 
group  of  earlier  poets  passed  "away,  they  found 
successors  in  Sfarston,  Dekker,  Miiidleton, 
Heywood,  and  Chapman,  and  above  all  in  Ben 
Jonson.  But  none  of  these  could  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  Shakspere.  The  verdict  of  Meres 
that  "  Shakspere  among  the  English  is  the  most 
excellent  in  bo'h  kinds  for  the  stage,"  represent- 
ed the  general  teeling  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  at  last  fully  master  of  the  resources  of 
his  art.  The  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  marks  the 
perfection  or  his  development  as  a  dramatist 
in  the  completeness  of  its  stage  effect,  llie  luge- 
nL.ity  of  its  incidents,  the  ease  of  its  movement, 
the  beauty  of  its  higher  passage,  the  reserve 
■and  self-control  with  which  its  poetry  is  used, 
the  conception  and  unfolding  of  character,  and 


through  a  phase  of  bitter  suffering  and  unrest. 
In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  it  is 
diflicult  and  even  impossible  to  derive  any 
knowledge  of  Shakspere's  inner  history  from 
the  Sonnets;  "  the  strange  imagery  of  passion 
which  passes  over  the  magic  mirror,"  it  has 
been  finely  said,  "  has  no  tangible  evidence  be- 
fore or  behind  it."  But  its  mere  passing  is  it- 
self an  evidence  of  the  restlessness  and  agony 
within.  The  change  in  the  character  of  his 
dramas  gives  a  surer  indication  of  his  change  of 
mood.  The  fresh  joyousness,  the  keen  delight 
in  life  and  in  man,  which  breathes  through 
Shakspere's  early  work  disappears  in  comedies 
such  as  "  Troilus  "  and  "  Measure  for  Measure." 
Disappointment,  disillusion,  a  new  sense  of  the 
evil  and  foulness  that  underlies  so  much  of  hu- 
man life,  a  loss  of  the  old  frank  trust  in  its 
beauty  and  goodness,  threw  their  gloom  over 
these  comedies.  Failure  seems  everywhere. 
In  "Julius  Ca3sar"  the  virtue  of  Brutus  is  foil- 
ed by  its  ignorance  of  and  isolation  from  man- 
kind ;  in  Hamlet  even  penetrating  intelli  ct  proves 
helpless  for  want  of  the  capacity  of  action;  the 
poison  of  lago  taints  the  love  of  Desdemona  and 
the  grandeur  of  Othello;  Lear's  mighty  passion 
battles  helplessly  against  the  wind  and  the  rain; 
a  woman's  weakness  of  frame  dashes  the  cup 
of  her  triumph  from  the  hana  of  Lady  Macbeth ; 
lust  and  self-indulgence  blast  the  heroism  of 
Antony;  pride  ruins  the  nobleness  of  Corio- 
lanus. 

But  the  very  struggle  and  self-introspectioa 
that  these  dramas  betray  were  to  give  a  doptli 
and  grandeur  to  Shakspere's  work  such  as  it 
had  never  known  before.  The  age  was  one  iu 
which  man's  temper  and  powers  took  a  new 
range  and  energy.  Sidney  or  Raleigh  lived 
not  one  but  a  dozen  lives  at  once  •  the  daring  of 
the  adventurer,  the  philosophy  of  the  scholar, 
the  passion  of  the  lovej,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
saint,  towered  into  almost  superhuman  grand- 
eur. Man  became  conscious  of  the  immense 
resources  that  lay  within  him,  conscious  of 
boundless  powers  that  seemed  to  mock  the  nar- 
row world  in  which  they  moved.  All  through 
the  age  of(ihe  Renascence  one  feels  this  impress 
of  the  gigantic,  this  giant-like  activity,  this  im- 
mense ambition  and  desire.  The  very  bombast 
and  extravagance  of  the  times  reveal  cravings 
and  impulses  before  which  common  speech 
broke  down.  It  is  this  grandeur  of  humanity 
that  finds  its  poetic  expression  in  the  later 
work  of  Shakspere.  As  the  poet  penetrated 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul, 
he  saw  how  great  and  wondrous  a  thing  was 
man.  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man,"  cries 
Hamlet;  "  how  nobfe  in  reason;  how  infinite  in 
faculty;  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and 
admirable;  in  action  how  like  an  angel;  in  ap 
prehension  how  like  a  god;  the  beauty  of  the 
world;  the  paragon  of  animalsl"  It  is  the 
wonder  of  man  that  spreads  before  us  as  the 
poet  pictures  the  wide  speculation  of  Hamlet, 
the  awful  convulsion  of  a  great  nature  in 
Othello,  the  terrible  storm  in  the  soul  of  Lear 
which  blends  with  the  very  storm  of  the  heavens 
themselves,  the  awful  ambition  that  nerved  a 
woman's  hand  to  dabble  itself  with  the  blood 
of  a  murdered  king,the  reckless  lust  that  "  flung 
away  a  world  for  love."     Amid   the  terror  and 


Stratford  lo   which  he  withdrew  a  few  year 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth.     In  them  we  los 
all  relation  with  the  world  of  the  time  and  pas 
into  a  region  of.pure  poetry.     It  is  in  this  peact 
ful  and  gracious  close  that  the  life  of  Shaks 
pere    contrasts  most  vividly  with  that  of  hi 
greatest  contemporary.     If  the  imaginative  re 
sources  of  the  new  England  were  seen   in  th 
creators  of  Hamlet  and  the  Faerie  Queen,  it 
purely  intellectual  capacity,  its  vast  commani 
over  the  stores  of  human  knowledge,  theamaz 
ing  sense  of  its  own  powers  with  which  it  deal 
with  them,  were  seen  in  the  work  of  Frauci 
Bacon.     Bacon  was  born  1561,  three  years  be 
fore    the    birth  of    Shakspere.     He    was  th( 
younger  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  as  well   as  thi 
nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  even  in  child 
hood  his  quickness  and  sagacity  won  the  favo 
of  the  Queen.     Elizabeth  "  delighted  much   t: 
confer  with  him,  and  to  prove  him  with  ques 
tions:  unto  which  hedelivered  himself  with  tha 
gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years   that  hei 
Majesty  would  often  term  him  '  the  young  Lore 
Keeper.'  "  Even  as  a  boy  at  college  he  expresset 
his   dislike   of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  ai 
"a  philosophy  only  strong  for  disputations  and 
contentions  but  barren  of  the   production  ol 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man."     Asa 
law  student  of  twenty-one  he  sketched  in  a  tract 
on  the  "  Greatest  Birth  of  Times"  the  system  ol 
inductive  inquiry  which  he  was  already  pre- 
pared to  substitute  for  it.     The  speculations  of 
the  young  thinker  however  were  interrupted  by; 
his  hopes  of  Court  success.     But  these  were 
soon  dashed  to  the  ground.     He  was  left  poor 
by  his  father's  death;  the  ill-will  of  the  Cecils 
barred  his  advancement  with  tlie  Queen:  and  ai 
few  years  before  Shakspere's  arrival  in  Londoni 
Bacon  entered  as  a  barrister  at  Gray's  Inn.    He; 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers 
of  the  time.     At  twenty-three  Bacon  was  at' 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hisi 
judgment  and  eloquence  at  once  brought  himi! 
to  the   front.     "The  fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end,"'^ 
Ben  Jonson  tells  us.     The  steady  growth  of  bis! 
reputation  was  quickened  in  1597  by  the  ap-i 
pearance  of  his  "  Essays,"  a  work  remarkable,  j 
not  merely  for  the  condensation  of  its  thoughtl 
and  its  felicity  and  exactness  of  expression,  but; 
for  the  power  with  which  it  applied  to  liumanl 
life  that  experimental  analysis  which  Bacon 
was  at  a  later  time  to  make  the  key  of  Science. 
His  fame  at  once  became  great  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  with  this  nobler  fame  Bacon  could 
not  content  himself.     He  was  conscious  of  great 
powers  as  well  as  great  aims  for  the  public 
good:  and  it  was  a  time  when  such  aims  could 
hardly  be  realized  save  through  the  means  of 
the  Crown.     But  political  employment  seemed 
farther  off  than  ever.     At  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer in  Parliament  he  irritated  Elizabeth  by  a 
firm   opposition  to  her  demand  of  a  subsidy; 
and  though  tlie  offense  was  atoned  for  by  pro- 
fuse apologies  and  by  the  cessation  of  all  fur- 
ther resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Court,  the  ■ 
law  offices  of  the  Crown  were  more  than  once  ' 
refused  to  him,  and  it  was  only  after  the  pub-  ■ 
lication  of  his  "Essays"  that  he  could  obtain 
some  slight  promotion  as  a  Queen's  Coun.sol. 
The  moral  weakness  which  more  and  more  dis- 
closed  itself  is   the   best   justification   of    tlr! 
Queen  in  her  reluctance— a  reluctance  so  greall^' 
in  contrast  with  her  ordinary  course — to  bring 
the  wisest  head  in  her  realm  to  her  Council- 
board.     The  men  whom  Elizabeth  employed 
were  for  the  most  part  men  whose  intellect  was 
directed    by  a    strong  sense  of  public   duty. 
Their  reverence  for   the  Queen,  strangely  ex- 
aggerated as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  guided  and 
controlled  by  an  ardent  patriotism  and  an  ear- 
nest sense  of  religion;  and  with  all   their  re- 
gard for  the  royal  prerogative,  they  never  lost 
their  regard  for  the  law.     The  grandeur  and 
originality  of  Bacon's  intellect  parted  him  from 
men  like  these  quite  as  much  as  the  bluntness 
of  his   moral   perceptions.     In   politick,  as  in 
science,  he  had  little  reverence  for  the  past. 


awe  of  these  great  dramas  we  learn  somethin_,  ,    ,  .._  „ 

-  ..  -----.    of  the  vast  forces  of  the  age  from  which  they  [Law,  constitutional  i5"rivilegel="m-rdigion^ 

above  all  the  mastery  with  which  character  and  sprang.  The  passion  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  ruth-  to  him  simply  means  of  bringing  about  certain 
event  is  grouped  round  the  figure  of  Shylock.  j  le.ssnc-ss  of  Alva,  the  daring  of  Drake,  the  ends  of  good  government;  and  if  these  ends 
ftVn  ,Lr  ''';J^?f  "''^  "'v^'''^  P°^V?.'T''^'; '^  I '^'"^''''■y  "f.„^-''^°''y'  "'^  ''''°S«  of  thought  and!  could  be  brought  about  in  shorter  fa.shion  he 
stilljoung;  the  Merry  Wives  ot  Windsor  "  is  |  action  in  Raleigh  or  Elizabeth,  come  better  i  saw  onlv  pedantry  in  insisting  on  more  cum- 
t^Jl  f  gay  laughter;  and  laughter  more  ,  home  to  us  as  we  follow  the  mighty  series  of  I  brous  means.  He  had  great  social  and  polit- 
xempered,  yet  fu  of  a  sweeter  fascination,  j  tragedies  which  began  in  "  Hamlet "  and  ended  ical  ideas  to  realize,  the  reform  and  codification 
RnMn"?il"'?      As  ^ou  Like  It.  lu  '' Coriolanus."  of  the  law,  the  civilization  of  Ireland,  the  puri 

_But  n  the  melancholy  and  meditative  Jaques  Shakspere's  last  dramas,  the  three  exquisite  fication  of  the  Church,  the  union— at  a  later 
01  tne  last  drama  we  fee  the  touch  of  a  new  works  in  which  he  shows  a  soul  at  rest  with  it-  time— of  Scotland  and  Endand,  educational 
fn.i,!'y»V?M  ^outl>.  so  full  and  buoyant  Isi'lf  and  with  the   world,  "  Cymbeline,"  "  The    projects,   projects   of    material   improvement, 

mo=t  cnnl    ,     """'■  ^''^T'  '°,  ''Ve  passed  al- :  Tempest,"  "  Winter's  Tale,"  were  written  in  ,  and  the  like;  and  the  direct  and  shortest  way 
most  suddenly  away.     Though  Shakspere  had  ,  the  midst  of  ease  and  competence,  in  a  house  at ,  of  reUizing   these   ends  was,  in  Bacon's  eyes 
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the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But  what- 
ever charm  such  a  conception  of  the  royal 
power  might  have  for  her  successor,  it  had  lit- 
tle charm  for  Elizabeth ;  and  to  tlie  end  of  her 
reign  Bacon  was  foiled  in  his  efforts  to  rise  in 
her  service. 

Political  activity  however  and  court  intrigue 
left  room  in  his  mind  for  the  philosophical 
speculation  which  had  begun  witli  his  earliest 
years.  Amidst  debates  in  parliament  and  flat- 
teries in  the  -closet  Bacon  had  been  silently 
framing  a  new  pbilosopUy.  It  made  its  fii^t  de- 
cisive appearance  after  the  final  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes  from  Elizabeth  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Advancement  of  Learning." 
The  close  of  this  work  was,  in  his  own  words,  j 
"  a  general  and  faithful  perambulation  of  learn-  ' 
ing,  with  an  inquiry  what  parts  thereof  lie 
fresh  and  waste  and  not  improved  and  convert- 
ed by  the  industry  of  man;  to  the  end  that 
such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to  memory, 
may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  designa- 
tion and  also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeav- 
ors." It  was  only  by  such  a  survey,  he  held, 
that  men  could  be  turned  from  useless  studies, 
or  ineffectual  means  of  pursuing  more  useful 
ones,  and  directed  to  the  true  end  of  knowl- 
edge as  "  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  mac's  estate."  The 
work  'was  in  fact  the  preface  to  a  series  of 
treatises  which  were  intended  to  be  built  up 
into  an  "  Instauratio  Magna,"  which  its  author 
was  never  destined  to  complete,  and  of  which 
the  parts  that  we  possess  were  published  in  the 
following  reign.  The  "  Cogitata  et  Visa  "  was 
a  tirst  sketch  of  the  "  Novum  Organum," 
which  in  its  complete  form  was  presented  to 
James  in  1631.  A  year  later  Bacon  produced 
his  "Natural  and  Experimental  History." 
This,  with  the  "Novum  Organum"  and  the 
"Advancement  of  Learning,"  was  all  of  his 
projected  "Instauratio  Magna  "  which  he  actu- 
ally finished;  and  even  of  this  portion  we  have 
only  part  of  the  last  two  divisions.  The  "  Lad- 
der of  the  Understanding,"  wbich  was  to  have 
followed  these  and  led  up  from  experience  to 
science,  the  "Anticipations,"  or  provisional 
iij'pothescs  for  the  inquiries  of  the  new  philos- 
ophy, and  the  closing  account  of  "  Science  in 
Practice "  were  left  for  posterity  to  bring  to 
completion.  "We  may,  as  we  trust,"  said  Ba- 
con, "make  no  despicable  beginnings.  The 
destinies  of  the  human  race  must  complete  it, 
iu  such  a  manner  perhaps  as  men  looking  only 
at  the  present  world  would  not  readily  con- 
ceive. For  upon  this  w-ill  depend,  not  only  a 
speculative  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, and  all  their  power." 

When  we  turn  from  words  like  these  to  the 
actual  work  which  Bacon  did,  it  is  hard  not  to 
feel  a  certain  disappointment.  He  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  older  philosophy 
which  he  "attacked.  His  revolt  from  the  waste 
of  human  intelligence  which  he  conceived  to 
be  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of 
ijvestigation  blinded  him  to  the  real  value  of 
deduction  as  an  instrument  of  discovery;  and 
he  was  encouraged  in  his  contempt  for  it  as 
much  by  his  own  ignorance  of  mathematics  as 
by  the  non  existence  in  his  day  of  the  great  de- 
ductive sciences  of  physics  and  astronomy. 
Nor  had  he  a  more  accurate  prevision  of  the 
method  of  modern  science.  The  inductive 
process  to  which  he  exclusively  directed  men's 
attention  bore  no  fruit  in  Bacon's  hands.  The 
"iut  of  investigating  nature"  on  which  he 
prided  himself  has  proved  useless  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  would  be  rejected  by  modern  in- 
vestigators. Where  he  was  on  a  more  correct 
track  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  original. 
■"It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Dugald  Stewart, 
""  whether  any  one  important  rule  with  regard 
to  the  true  method  of  investigation  be  contain- 
ed in  his  works  of  which  no  hint  can  be  traced 
in  those  of  his  predecessors."  Not  only  indeed 
did  Bacon  fail  to  anticipate  the  methods  of 
mr.dern  science,  hut  he  even  rejected  the  great 
scientific  discoveries  of  his  own  day.  He  set 
aside  with  the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  the- 
ory of  Copernicus  and  the  magnetic  investiga- 
tions^of  Gilbert.  The  contempt  seems  to  have 
been  relurned  by  the  scientific  workers  of  his 
day.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  on  science," 
said  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  "  like  a  Lord  Chancellor." 

In  spite  however  of  his  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion either  of  the  old  philosophy  or  the  new, 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  later  ages  has 
attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  the  "No- 
vum Organum"  a  decisive  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  science.     If  he  failed  in 


revealing  the  method  of  experimental  research,  in  the  results  and  victories  of  the  new  philoso- 
Bacon  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  !  phv  nerved  its  followers  to  a  zeal  and  confi- 
of  a  Philosophy  of  Science,  to  insist  on  the  ]  dence  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  he  above  all 
unity  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  throughout  who  gave  dignity  to  the  slow  and  patient  pro- 
the  physical  world,  to  give  dignity  by  the  large  !  cesses  of  investieation,  of  experiment  of  com- 
and  noble  temper  in  which  he  treated  them  to  ]  parison,  to  the  sacrifice  of  hypotliesis'  to  fact, 
the  petty  details  of  experiment  in  which  sci-  to  the  single  aim  after  truth,  which  was  to  be 
euce  had  to  begin,  to  clear  a  way  for  it  by  set-  the  law  of  modern  science, 
tiug  scornfully  aside  the  traditions  of  the  past,  While  England  thus  became  "a  nest  of  sing- 
to  claim  for  it  its  true  rank  and  value,  and  to  ing  birds,"  while  Bacon  was  raising  the  lofty 
point  to  the  enormous  results  which  its  culture  fabric  of  his  philosophical  speculation  thepeo- 
would  bring  in  increasing  the  power  and  hap-  |  pie  itself  was  waking  to  a  new  sense  of  na- 
piness  of  mankind.  In  one  respect  his  attitude  tional  freedom.  Elizabeth  saw  the  forces  po- 
was  in  the  highest  degree  significant.  The  age  I  litical  and  religious,  which  she  had  stubbornly 
in  which  he  lived  was  one  in  which  theology  held  in  check  for  half  a  century  pressing  on  her 
was  absorbing  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  I  irresistibly.  In  spite  of  the  rarity  of  its  as- 
world.  He  was  the  servant  too  of  a  king  with  semblings,  in  spite  of  high  words  and  impris- 
whom  theological  studies  superseded  all  others,  on  men  t  and  dexterous  management  the  Par- 
But  if  he  bowed  in  all  else  to  James,  Bacon  liament  had  quietly  gained  a  nower  which  at 
would  not,  like  Casaubon,  bow  in  this.  He  her  accession,  the  Queen  could  never  have 
would   not  even,    like   Descartes,    attempt  to     '  ... 


transform  theology  by  turning  reason  into  a 
mode  of  theological  demonstration.  He  stood 
absolutely  aloof  from  it.  Though  as  a  politi- 
cian he  did  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  Church  Reform,  he  dealt  with  them 
simply  as  matters  of  civil  polity.  But  from 
his  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge  he  excluded  theology,  and 
theology  alone.  His  method  was  of  itself  in- 
applicable to  a  subject  where  tliepremises  were 
assumed  to  be  ceitain,  and  the  results  known. 
His  aim  was  to  seek  for  unknown  results  by 
simple  experiment.  It  was  against  received 
authority  and  accepted  tradition  in  matters  of 
inquiry  that  his  whole  system  protested;  what 
he  urged  was  the  need  of  making  belief  rest 
strictly  on  proof,  and  proof  rest  on  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  evidence  by  reason.  But  iu 
theology—  all  tlieologians  asserted — reason  play- 
ed but  a  subordinate  part.  "If  I  proceed  to 
treat  of  it,"  said  Bacon,  "I  shall  step  out  of 
the  bark  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the 
ship  of  the  Church.  Neither  will  the  stars  of 
philosophy,  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone 
on  us,  any  longer  give  us  their  light." 

The  certainty  indeed  of  conclusions  on  such 
subjects  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  grandest 
feature  of  Bacon's  work,  his  noble  confession 
of  tlie  liability  of  every  inquirer  to  error.  It 
was  his  especial  task  to  warn  men  against  the 
"  vain  shows  "  of  knowledge  which  had  so  long 
hindered  anj'real  advance  in  it,  the  "idols"  of 
the  Tribe,  the  Den,  the  Forum,  and  the  Thea- 
ter, the  errors  which  spring  from  the  systema- 
tizing spirit  which  pervades  all  masses  of  men, 
or  from  individual  idiosyucracies,  or  from  the 
strange  power  of  words  and  phrases  over  the 


dreamed  of  its  possessing.  Step  by  step  the 
Lower  House  had  won  the  freedom  of  its  mem- 
bers from  arrest  save  by  its  own  permission, 
the  right  of  punishing  and  expelling  membeis 
for  crimes  committed  within  its  walls,  and  of 
determining  all  matters  relating  to  elections. 
The  more  important  claim  of  freedom  of  speech 
had  brought  on  from  time  to  time  a  series  of 
petty  conflicts  in  which  Elizabeth  generally 
gave  way.  But  on  this  point  the  Commons 
still  shrank  from  any  consistent  repudiation  of 
the  Queen's  assumption  of  control.  A  bold 
protest  of  Peter  Wentworth  against  her  claim 
to  exercise  fuch  a  control  in  1575  was  met  in- 
deed by  the  House  itfelf  with  his  committal  to 
the  Tower;  and  the  bolder  questions  which  lie 
addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  1588,  "  Whether 
this  Council  is  not  a  place  for  every  member  of 
the  same  freely  and  without  control,  by  bill  or 
speech,  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth," brought  on  him  a  fresh  imprison- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Council,  which  lasted 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  and  with 
which  the  Commons  declined  to  interfere.  But 
while  vacillating  in  its  assertion  of  ihe  rights 
of  individual  members,  the  House  steadily 
claimed  for  itself  a  right  to  discuss  even  the 
highest  matters  of  State.  Three  great  sub- 
jects, the  succession,  the  Church,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  trade,  liad  been  regarded  by  every 
Tudor  sovereign  as  lyingexclusively  within  the 
competence  of  the  Crown.  But  Parliament 
had  again  and  again  asserted  its  right  to  con- 
sider the  succession.  It  persisted  in  spite  tf 
censure  and  rebuff  in  presenting  schemes  of 
ecclesiastical  reform.  And  three  years  before 
Elizabeth's  death  it  dealt  boldly  with  matters 
of  trade.     Complaints  made  in  1571  of  the  li- 


mind,  or  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.     Nor    censes  and  monopolies  by  which   internal  and 


were  the  claims  of  theology  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  which  he  was  resolute 
to  assign  to  natural  science.  "Through  all 
those  ages,"  Bacon  says,  "wherein  men  of 
genius  or  learning  principally  or  even  moder- 
ately flourished,  the  smallest  part  of  human 
industry  has  been  spent  on  natural  philosophy, 
though  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great 
mother  of  the  sciences;  for  all  the  rest,  if  torn 
from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished  and 
formed  for  use,  but  can  receive  little  increase." 
It  was  by  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  in- 
ductive inquiry  which  physical  science  was  to 


external  commerce  were  fettered  were  repressed 
by  a  royal  reprimand  as  matters  neither  per- 
taining to  the  Commons  nor  within  the  com- 
pass of  their  understanding.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  again  stirred  nearly  twenty  years  af- 
terwards. Sir  Edward  Hoby  was  sharply  re- 
buked by  "a  great  personage"  for  his  com- 
plaint of  the  illegal  exactions  made  by  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  the  bill  which  he  promoted  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  spite  of  this,  and  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  storm  of  popular 
indignation  which  had  been  roused  liy  the  grow- 
ing grievance  nerved  the  Commons,  in  1601,  to 
a  decisive  struggle.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 


make  its  own,  and  by  basing  inquiry  on  grounds     -  ^  ,.„...,.,    ,-.•         e 

hich  physical  science  could  supply,  that  the  I  ministers  opposed  a  bill  for  the  Abolition  ot 
oral  sciences,  ethics  and  politics,  could  alone  }  Monopolies,  and  after  four  days  of  vehement 


make  any  real  advance.  "Let  none  expect 
any  great  promotion  of  the  sciences,  especially 
in  their  effective  part,  unless  natural  philoso- 
phy be  drawn  out  to  particular  sciences;  and, 
again,  unless  these  particular  sciences  be 
brought  back  again  to  natural  philosophy. 
From  this  defect  "it  is  that  astronomy,  optics, 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  and  (what  seems 
stranger)  even  moral  and  civil  philosophy  and 
logic  rise  but  little  above  the  foundations,  and 


debate  the  tact  ot  Elizabeth  taught  her  to  give 
way.  She  acted  with  her  usual  ability,  de- 
clared her  previous  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  the  evil,  thanked  tbe  House  for  its  interfer- 
ence, and  quashed  at  a  single  blow  every  mo- 
nopoly that  she  had  granted. 
JZ  Dexterous  as  was  Elizabeth's  retreat,  the  de- 
feat was  none  the  less  a  real  one.  Political 
freedom  was  provinff  itself  again  the  master  in 
the  long  struggle  \\  :\\  the  Crown.     Nor  in  her 


only  skim  over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  I  yetfiercer  struggle^  against  religious  freedom 

thin      '■  ' ■  """ 

sition  : 


large.      lUBaiiC  «  as  UUC  m   nmi-u  i^uu..itv.i,  >,....«  —- "--"=-    ""  .     ,       ,  '  .   ,.     T  n.-H    T  uiz-octtr    In 

passing  to  fiSds  of  inquiry  which  had  till  then  ,  who  had  been  appointed  by  ^"ilrwLl  wl« 
leen  unknown,  in  which  Kepler  and  Galileo  ;  the  masterslnp  of  an  liospitalanar«icl^^w^^^^ 
were  creating  modern  astronomy,  in  which  !  bold  enough  to  organize  his  system  of  Chuich 
De  cartes  wa!  "vealing  the  laws  of  motion,  I  discipline  among  the  clergy  of  that  countrv  and 
^id  Harvey  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  \  of  Northamptonshire.  His  e.xamp^e  was  widely 
to  the  mass  of  men  this  great  change  was  nil  ;  followed;  and  the  general  gall  erings  of  the 
but  imperceptible;  and  it  was  the  energy,  the  ;  whole  ministerial  body  of  the  clergy  and  the 
profound  conviction,  the  eloquence  of  Bacon  ;  sm.nller  assemblies  for  each  diocese  or  shire 
which  first  called  the  attention  of  mankind  as  !  w^hich  in  the  Presbyterian  scheme  iK^re  the  name 
a  whole  to  the  power  and  importance  of  physi-  |  of  Synods  and  ^^J)-J'l^'\\l]^J'^^'^ 
cal  research.     It  was  he  who  bv  his  lofty  faith   many  parts  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  de. 
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bate  and  consultation.  The  new  organization 
■was  quickly  suppressed,  but  Cailwriirht  was 
saved  from  the  banishment  which  Whilgift  de- 
manded by  a  promise  of  submission,  and  liis 
influence  steadily  widened.  With  Presbyteri- 
anism  itself  indeed  Elizabeth  was  strong  enough 
to  deal.  Its  dogmatism  and  bigotry  was  op- 
posed to  the  better  temper  of  the  age,  and  it 
never  took  any  popular  hold  on  England.  But 
if  Presbyterianism  was  limited  to  a  few,  Puri- 
tanism, the  religious  temper  which  sprang  from 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Protestant 
doctrines  and  of  the  falsehood  of  Catholicism, 
had  become  through  the  struggle  with  Spain 
and  the  Papacy  the  temper  of  three  fourths  of 
the  Eiig  »:i  people.  Unluckily  the  policy  of 
Elizabetli  did  its  best  to  give  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ans the  support  of  Puritanism.  Iler  establi&ii- 
ment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  had 
given  fresh  life  and  popularity  to  the  doctrines 
■which  it  aimed  at  crushing  by  drawing  together 
two  currents  of  opinion  which  were  in  them- 
selves perfectly  distinct.  The  Presbyterian 
platform  of  Church  discipline  had  as  yet  been 
embraced  by  the  clergy  only,  and  by  few 
among  the  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wish 
for  a  reform  in  the  Liturgy,  the  dislike  of  "  su- 
perstitious usages^'  of  the  use  of  the  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  gift  of 
the  ring  in  marriage,  the  posture  of  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  was  shared  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike.  At  the 
opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign  almost  all  the 
higher  Churchmen  save  Parker  were  opposed 
to  them,  and  a  motion  for  their  abolition  in 
Convocation  was  lost  but  by  a  single  vote. 
The  temper  of  the  country  gentlemen  on  this 
subject  was  indicated  by  that  of  Parliament; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  wisest  of  the 
Queen's  Councilors,  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
and  Knollys,  were  at  one  time  in  this  matter 
■with  the  gentry.  If  their  common  persecution 
did  not  wholly  succeed  in  fusing  these  two  sec- 
tions of  religious  opinion  into  one,  it  at  any 
rate  gained  for  the  Presbyterians  a  general  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  which  raised 
them  from  a  clerical  clique  into  a  popular 
party. 

But  if  Elizabeth's  task  became  more  difficult 
at  home,  the  last  years  of  her  reign  were  years 
of  splendor  and  triumph  abroad.  The  over- 
throw of  Philip's  hopes  in  France  had  been 
made  more  bitter  by  the  tiual  overthrow  of  his 
hopes  at  sea.  In  1596  his  threat  of  a  fresh 
Armada  was  met  by  the  daring  descent  of  an 
English  force  upon  Cadiz.  The  town  was 
plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground;  thirteen 
vessels  of  war  were  fired  in  its  harbor,  and  the 
stores  accumulated  for  the  expedition  utterly 
destroyed.  In  spite  of  this  crushing  blow  a 
Spanish  fleet  gathered  in  the  following  year 
and  set  sail  for  the  English  coast;  but  as  in  the 
case  of  its  predecessor  storms  proved  more 
fatal  than  the  English  guns,  and  the  ships  were 
■wrecked  and  almost  destroyed  in  the  Baj'  of 
Biscay.  Meanwhile  whatever  hopes  remained 
of  subjecting  the  Low  Countries  were  destroyed 
by  the  triumph  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  A  triple 
league  of  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands left  Elizabeth  secure  to  the  eastward; 
and  the  only  quarter  in  which  Philip  could 
now  strike  a  blovv  at  her  was  the  great  de- 
pendency of  England  in  the  west.  Since  the 
failure  of  the  Spanish  force  at  Smerwick  the 
power  of  the  English  government  had  been 
recognized  everywhere  throughout  Ireland. 
But  it  was  a  power  founded  solely  on  terror, 
and  the  outrages  and  e.xactions  of  the  soldiery 
■who  had  been  flushed  with  rapine  and  blood- 
shed in  the  south  sowed  during  the  years  which 
followed  the  reduction  of  Munater  the  seeds  of 
a  revolt  more  formidable  than  any  which  Eliz- 
abeth had  yet  encountered.  The  tribes  of 
Ulster,  divided  by  the  policy  of  Sidney,  were 
again  united  by  a  common  hatred  of  their  op- 
pressors; and  in  Hugh  O'Neill  they  found  a 
leader  of  even  greater  ability  than  Shane  him- 
self. Hugh  had  been  brought  up  at  the  En- 
glish court  and  was  in  manners  and  bearing  an 
Englishman.  He  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
steady  loyalty  in  previous  contests  by  a  grant 
of  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  in  his  contest 
with  a  rival  chieftain  of  his  clan  he  had  se- 
cured aid  from  the  government  by  an  offer  to 
introduce  the  English  laws  and  shire-system 
into  liis  new  country.  But  he  was  no  sooner 
undisputed  master  of  the  north  than  his  tone 
gradually  changed.  AVhether  from  a  long- 
formed  plan,  or  from  suspicion  of  English  de- 
signs upon  himself,  he  at  last  took  a  position 
of  open  defiance. 


It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty  of 
Vervins  and  the  wreck  of  the  second  Armada 
freed  Elizabeth's  hands  from  the  struggle  with 
Spain  that  the  revolt  under  Hugh  O'Neill  broke 
the  quiet  which  had  prevailed  since  the  victo- 
ries of  Lord  Grey.  "The  Irish  question  again 
became  the  chief  trouble  of  the  Queen.  The 
tide  of  her  recent  triumphs  seemed  at  first  to 
have  turned.  A  defeat  of  the  English  forces 
in  Tyrone  caused  a  general  rising  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  and  a  great  effort  made  in  1599  for 
the  suppression  of  the  growing'  revolt  failed 
through  the  vanitj-  aud  disobedience,  if  notthe 
treacherous  complicity,  of  the  Queen's  lieuten- 
ant, the  young  Earl  of  Essex.  His  successor. 
Lord  Mounljoy,  found  himself  master  on  his 
arrival  of  only  a  few  miles  round  Dublin.  But 
in  three  years  the  revolt  was  at  an  end.  A 
Spanish  force  which  landed  to  support  it  at 
Kinsale  was  driven  to  surrender;  a  line  of  forts 
secured  the  country  as  the  English  mastered  it; 
all  opposition  was  crushed  out  by  the  energy 
aud  ruthlessness  of  the  new  Lieutenant;  and  a 
famine  which  followed  on  his  ravages  com- 
pleted the  devastating  work  of  the  sword. 
Hugh  O'Neill  was  brought  in  triumph  to  Dub- 
lin; the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  again 
roused  Munster  into  revolt,  fled  for  refuge  to 
Spain;  and  the  ■work  of  conquest  was  at  last 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  triumph  of  Mountjoy  flung  its  luster  over 
the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  no  outer  tri- 
umph could  break  the  gloom  which  gathered 
round^the  dying  Queen.  Lonely  as  she  had  al- 
ways been,  her  loneliness  deepened  as  she  drew 
towards  the  grave.  The  statesmen  and  warri- 
ors of  her  earlier  daj's  had  dropped  one  by  one 
from  her  Council-board.  Leicester  had  died  in 
the  year  of  the  Armada;  two  years  later  Wal- 
singham followed  him  to  the  grave;  in  1598 
Burleigh  himself  passed  away.  Their  successors 
were  watching  her  last  moments,  and  in- 
triguing for  favor  in  the  coming  reign.  Her 
favorite.  Lord  Essex,  not  only  courted  favor 
with  James  of  Scotland,,  but  brought  him  to 
suspect  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  at  the  Queen's  Council-board,  of  de- 
signs against  his  succession.  The  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  ministers  hurried  Essex  into 
fatal  projects  which  led  to  his  failure  in  Ire- 
land and  to  an  insane  outbreak  of  revolt 
which  brought  him  in  1601  to  the  block. 
But  Cecil  had  no  sooner  proved  the  victor  in 
this  struggle  at  court  than  he  himself  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  King  of 
Scots.  His  action  was  wise:  it  brought  James 
again  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Queen; 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  peaceful  transfer  of 
the  crown.  But  hidden  as  tliis  correspondence 
was  from  Elizabeth,  the  suspicion  of  it  only 
added  to  her  distrust.  The  troubles  of  the 
war  in  Ireland  brought  fresh  cares  to  the  aged 
Queen.  It  drained  her  treasury.  The  old 
splendor  of  her  Court  waned  and  disappeared. 
Only  officials  remained  about  her,  "  the  other 
of  the  Council  and  nobility  estrange  themselves 
by  all  occasions."  The  love  and  reverence  of 
the  people  itself  lessened  as  they  felt  the  pres- 
sure and  taxation  of  the  war.  Of  old  men  had 
pressed  to  see  the  Queen  as  if  it  were  a  glimpse 
of  heaven.  "  In  the  year  1.188,"  a  bishop  tells 
us,  who  was  then  a  country  boy  fresh  come  to 
town,  "  I  did  live  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Strand  near  St.  Clement's  church,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a  report  to  us,  (it  was  in  De- 
cember, much  about  five  of  the  clock  at  night, 
very  dark)  that  the  Queen  was  gone  to  Council, 
'  and  if  you  will  see  the  Queen  you  must  come 
quickly.'  Then  we  all  ran,  when  the  Court 
gates  wore  set  open,  and  no  man  did  hinder  us 
from  coming  in.  There  we  came,  where  there 
was  a  far  greater  company  than  was  usually  at 
Lenten  sermons;  aud  when  we  had  staid  there 
an  hour  aud  that  the  yard  was  full,  there  being 
a  number  of  torches,  the  Queen  came  out  in 
great  state.  Then  we  cried  '  God  save  your 
Majesty !  God  save  your  Majesty !'  Then  the 
Queen  turned  to  us  and  said  '  God  bless  you 
all,  my  good  people!'  Then  we  cried  again 
'God  bless  your  Majestyl  God  bless  your 
Majesty!'  Then  the  Queen  said  again  to  us, 
'  You  may  well  have  a  greater  prince,  but 
you  shall  never  have  a  more  loving  prince.' 
And  so  looking  one  upon  another  awhile  the 
Queen  departed.  This  wrought  such  an  im- 
pression on  us,  for  shows  and  pageantry  are 
ever  best  seen  by  torchlight,  that  all  the  way 
long  we  did  nothing  but  talk  what  an  admi- 
rable Queen  she  was,  and  how  we  would 
adventure  our  lives  to  do  her  service."  But 
now,  as  Elizabeth  passed   along  in  her  prog- 


resses, the  people  whose  applause  she  courted 
remained  cold  and  silent.  The  temper  of  the 
age  in  fact  was  changing,  and  isolating  her  as 
it  changed.  Her  own  England,  the  England 
■which  had  grown  up  around  her.  serious,  moral, 
prosaic,  shrank  coldly  from  this  brilliant,  fan- 
ciful, unscrupulous  child  of  earth  and  the  Re- 
nascence. 

But  if  ministers  and  courtiers  were  counting 
on  her  death,  Elizabeth  had  no  mind  to  die. 
She  had  enjoyed  life  as  the  men  of  her  day  en- 
joy^ it.  and  now  that  they  ■were  gone  she 
clung  to  it  with  a  fierce  tenacity.  She  hunted, 
she  danced,  she  jested  with  her  young  favorites, 
she  coquetted  and  scolded  and  frolicked  at 
sixty -seven  as  she  had  done  at  thirty.  "The 
Queen,"  wrote  a  courtier  a  few  montlis  before 
her  death,  "was  never  so  gallant  these  many 
years  nor  so  set  upon  jollity."  She  persisted, 
in  spite  of  opposition,  in  her  gorgeous  prog- 
resses from  country-house  to  country-house. 
She  clung  to  business  as  of  old,  and  rated  in 
her  usual  fashion  "  one  who  minded  not  to 
giving  up  some  matter  of  account."  But  death 
crept  on.  Her  face  became  haggard,  and  her 
frame  shrank  almost  to  a  skeleton.  At  last  her 
taste  for  finery  disappeared,  and  she  refused  to 
change  her  dresses  for  a  ■week  to.irether.  A 
strange  melancholy  settled  down  on  her.  "  She 
held  in  her  hand,"  says  one  who  saw  her  in  her 
last  days,  "  a  golden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to 
her  lips:  but  in  truth  her  heart  seemed  too  full 
to  need  more  filling.''  Gradually  her  mind 
gave  away.  She  lost  her  memory,  the  violence 
of  her  temper  became  unbearable,  her  very 
courage  seemed  to  forsake  her.  She  called  for 
a  sword  to  lie  constantly  beside  her  and  thrust 
it  from  time  fo  time  through  the  arras,  as  if 
she  heard  murderers  stirring  there.  Food  and 
rest  became  alike  distasteful.  She  sate  day  and 
night  propped  up  with  pillows  on  a  stool,  her 
finger  on  her  lip,  her  e3'es  fixed  on  the  fJoor. 
without  a  word.  If  she  once  broke  the  silence, 
it  was  with  a  flash  of  her  old  queenliness. 
When  Robert  Cecil  declared  that  she  "  must  " 
go  to  bed  the  word  roused  her  like  a  trumpet. 
"Must!"  she  exclaimed;  "  is  ?)i«s<  a  word  to  be 
addressed  to  princes?  Little  man,  little  man! 
th}'  father,  if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not  have 
used  that  word."  Then,  as  her  anger  spent  it- 
self, she  sank  into  her  old  dejection,  "Thou 
art  so  presumptuous,"  she  said,  "because 
thou  knowest  I  shall  die."  She  rallied  once 
more  when  the  ministers  beside  her  bed 
named  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  heir  to  the  Suf- 
folk claim,  as  a  possible  successor.  "I  will 
have  no  rogue's  son,"  she  cried  hoarsely,  "m 
my  seat."  But  she  gave  no  sign,  save  a  motion 
of  the  head,  at  the  mention  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  She  was  in  fact  fast  becoming  insensi- 
ble; and  early  the  next  morning,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1603,  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  life  so  great,  so  strange  and  lonely  in  its 
greatness,  ebbed  quietly  away. 
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Wiati^r  SSoiisc  and  Street  Costumes. 

THE  CO  VER  OFDECE^fBER  NUMBER  IS 
RiCKLY    ORNAMENTED    WITH 

Winter  Fashions  for  Children 

Five  complete  Cliildren's  Suits,  s7iowing 
children's   cloaks,  PLAID    COATS,  FUR- 
BORDERED  GARMENTS,  HATS,  BOOTS, 
HOSIERY   AND   GLOVES. 

The  December  Number  ot  The  New  York  Monthly 
Fashion  Bazar  contains  numerous  Illustrations  of 

for  youn^  ladies  and  misses,  Dressy  Costumes  trimmed 
with  Embroidery,  Loi]g  Winter  Cloaks,  Ulsters,  Circu- 
lars, Basques,  Mantles  and  Dolmans. 

WINTER    MILLINERY, 

Bonnets  of  Plush,  Velvet,  Brocade,  Satin, 
and  Silk.     Bonnet  Trimmings  and  Orna- 
ments, Feathers,  Flowers,  Birds,  Laces, 
Bows,  Jet,  Gold,  Amber,  and  Irides- 
cent Beads. 

Plush,  Silk,  and  Satin  Muffs.    Bonnets, 
Muffs,  and  Sashes  to  Match  Costumes. 
Hoods,  Ruchings,  Fichus,  Vails  and 
Collars.  New  Skirts,  Jerseys,  Bal- 
morals, Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Hair- 
dressing  and  Ornaments. 

Original  Patterns  for  Fancy  Work  and 
New  Embroideries. 

Everything  appertaining  to  the  Toilet,  Dressing- Table, 

Household  Linen,  and  Draperies  is  fully 

illustrated  and  desci-ibed. 

PLAIN    DIRECTIONS 
Are  given  for  every  costume,  to  enable  ladies  to  com- 
: ■         pose  and  make  their  own  dresses. 

PORTRAIT  AND  SKETCH  OF 

MISS  ANNIE  LOUISE  CART, 

tho  American  Prima  Donna.  ^ 

A  Large  Paper  Pattern  Diagram, 

SHOWING   HOW  TO   CUT   TWO   SEASONABLK   AND 
FASHIONABLE   GARMENTS. 

Four  Pieces   or  !\c^v  aad  Popnlai- 
iMiisic: 

"Only  Twenty-One."  Words  by  F.  A.  Weatherly. 
music  by  J.  L.  Molloy.  "Dolly  Varden."  Words  and 
music  by  Cotsford  Dick,  "Lardy  Dab."  "The  Old 
Willow  Cradle  that  Rocked  Us  to  Sleep."  Words  by 
George  Cooper,  music  by  W.  H  Rieger. 

The  December  number  contains  the  contin- 
uation of  a  new  and  delightful  Novel 

liSTlTLliD 

ASPHODEL. 

The  continuation  of 

THE  SIN  OF  A  LIFETIME, 

Bribe  Author  of  "MADOLIN'S  I^OVEK," 

A  choice  selection  of  Sketches,  Essays,  Fashion  Items. 
Personals,  Home  Information,  Humorous  Mat- 
ter, Poetry,  and  Biography  will  be  found 
in  each  number. 

We  employ  no  canvassers  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
any  of  our  publications.  All  persons  representing 
themselves  as  such  are  sicindlerf*. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY  FASHION  BAZAR 
is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  It  will  also  be  sent, 
postage  prepaid,  for  25  cents  per  sinele  copy.  The 
subscription  price  is  $2.50  per  year.  Address  GEORGE 
MUNRO,  17  to  27  Vandewater  street,  New  York. 


List  of  New  Chromos. 


A  Misty  Morning  on  the  Juniata  River.    Size  15x21 

Price  40  cents. 
Among  the  Roses.    Si»e  Mx30.     Price  40  cents. 
Across  the  Rocky  Mountains.    SizeSMxSO.    Price  40  cts 
American  Fruit.     Size  a4x30.     Price  40  cents. 
American  Harvest.    Size  44x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Abandoned  Mill.    Size  41x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Autumn  in  Allesrhanies.    Horseshoe  Bend.    Size  24x30 

Price  40  cents. 
Autumn  on  the  Wissahickon.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts 
Autumn  on  Green  Briar  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Afternoon  on  the  Mosel.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
A  Bunch  of  Cattle.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
An  Inviting  Lunch.     Size  34x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
A  Friend  in  Need.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
American  Market  Products.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts 
A  Wedding  Festival.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Across  the  Sierra  Nevada.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Autumn  in  the  Citskills.    A  t>eautiful  chromo  repre- 
senting these  mountains.    Size24x;i0.    Price  40  cts. 
Beatrice.     After    Guido's   celebrated    painting.     Size 

24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine.    Size  22x.30.-    Price  40  cents. 
Breaking  Bread.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Blonde.     Size  21x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Brunette.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Blankenburg.     Size  24x.30.     Price  40  cents. 
Balmoral  Castle.     Size  22x.m     Price  40  (^ents. 
Cumberland  Gap.  Tenn.    Size  24x:S0.    Price  40  cents. 
Cascade  in  the  Alps.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Crossing  the  Stream.    After  Cary's  beautiful  evening 

landscape  and  cattle  picture.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Crow's  Nest.    After  McCord's  beautiful   painting   of 

Hudson  River  Scenery.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cherubs.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camping  on  the  Susquehanna.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Christian  Emblems.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cheat  River  Pass.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cumberland  Meadows.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Ci"ucifixion.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Conemaugh  River.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camping  in  the  Woods.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cascade  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Size  24x30.    Price 

40  cents. 
Christian  Faith.    Size  S4x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Champion  Fruit.     Size  22x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Camp  Scene  on  the  Kentucky  River  by  Moonlight. 

Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Deer  Stalking  on  the  Mississippi  River.    Size  24x30. 

Price  40  cents. 
Decoration  Day.    A  beautiful  oil  chromo  in  memorium 

of  our  dead  soldiers.    After  F.  F.  Martinez.    Size 

24x30.     Price  40  cents. 
Duck  Shooting  in  Minnesota.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cts. 
Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Duck  Shooting  in  Tennessee.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cts. 
Excelsior  Fruit.    Size  44x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Ecce  Homo.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evening  on  the  Lake.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evangeline.     Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Empire  Fruit.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evening  on  the  Rhine.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Early  Winter  in  New  England.    Size  22x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Entering  Port.    (Off  Boston  Light.)    Size  22x30.    Price 

40  cents. 
Fording  the  River.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 
Ferns  and  Anchor.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Ferns  and  Cross.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Fremont's  Peak.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Forgotten.    Size  34x:)0.    Price  40  cents. 
Fair  Point.    (Lake  Chatauqua.)    Size  22x.30.    Price  40 

cents 
Finding  of  Moses.    Size  22x.30.     Price  40  cents. 
GENERA  li   JAHIE.S  A.  GARFII'XD.    Republican 

Nominee  for  President,  18S0.    Size:24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
GENEKAT    WINPTEMI    S.    HANCOCK.    Demo- 
cratic Nominee  for  President,  1880.      Size  24x30. 

Price  40  cents. 
Great  Expectations.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Glacier  Canyon.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
General  U.  S.  Grant.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Gourmand's  Delight.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Haying  on  the  White  Water.     Size  24x30.     Price  40 

cents. 
Home  in  the  Blueridge.    Size  22x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Home  in  the  Country.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Home  on  the  Wabash.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Holy  Family.      After  Raphael's  masterpiece.      Size 

22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Home  on  the  Miami.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Homestead  on  the  Connecticut.     Size    22x30.     Price 


40  c 


nts. 


Home,  Sweet  Home.    Size  29x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Immaculate  Conception.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lake  George.  Beautiful  lake  and  mountain.  After 
John  J.  Zang.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lakes  of  Killarney.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Last  Supper.  After  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Size  34x30. 
Price  40  cents. 

Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Life's  Voyage.  An  interesting  chromo.  After  John  J. 
Zang.    Size  24x30     Price  40  cents. 

Lett  Alone.    Size  24x30.     Piice  40  cents. 

Lakeside  Cottage.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Le  Grand  Dessert.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lone  Hand.    Size  2-2x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lake  ot  Four  Cantons.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lake  Starnberger.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mary  Queen  ot  Scots.  A  beautiful  portrait  ot  this  cele- 
brated queen.  After  F.  F.  Martinez,  a  fine  painter. 
Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonlight  in  Egypt.    Size  24x:M.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonrise  on  the  Nile.    Size  24x3:1.    Price  40  cents. 

Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mate  to  Le  Grand  Dessert.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonlight  ki  Norway.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Meeting  of  the  Water.    Size  34x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mater  Del  Rosa.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonrise  on  the  Ohio.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Merry  Chri.«tnas  Morning.     Size  24x30.     Price40  cents. 

Mount  of  Olives.     Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Morning  on  Lake.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mill  Boy.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 


Mill  Run  in  Winter.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
Morning  on  the  Penobscot.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Moonlight  at  Griffith's  Point.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  cents. 
Near  Dover.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Near  the  Light  House.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 
New  York  Bay.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
New  Year's  Eve.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
New  Hampshire  Meadows.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents 
Night  Before  Christmas.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 
A  beautiful  oil  chromo,  showing  different  scenes  in 
the  Revolution. 
Old  Homestead  on  the  Susquehanna.  Size  2'2x30.  Price 

40  cents. 
Old  Kentucky  Home.   Size  34x30.  Price  40  cento.  After 
the  picture  by  Eastman  Johnson,  the  most  popular 
American  figure  painter. 

Old  Mill  in  Tyrol.    S'ze  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Size  19x26.  Price  40  cents.  This 
Is  a  chromo  ot  world-wide  celebrity.  After  Words- 
worth Thompson. 

On  the  Scent.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  cents.  A  dog  pict- 
ure. 

Our  New  Friend.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  cents.  A  charm- 
ing out-of-door  scene.  Children  feeding  a  beauti- 
ful large  dog. 

Old  Mill  on  Beaver  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

On  the  Saco  River.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 

On  the  Potomac.     Size  34i.30.     Price  40  cents. 

Old  Mill  Pond.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents: 

October  Sports.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Off  on  a  Cruise.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Our  L  ■  dy  ot  Knock.    Size  31x:10.    Price  40  cents. 

Promised  Saviour.    Size  22x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Pluck  No.  1.    Size  15  1-2x21  1-2.    Price  40  cents. 

Pluck  No.  2.    Size  15  1-2x21  1-3    Price  40  cents. 

Prairie  on  Fire.    Size  24x36.    Price  40  cents. 

Pope  Pius  IX.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Pocahontas  Saving  the  Life  ot  Captain  Smith.  Size 
24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

I'ike's  Peak.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Prairie  Sports.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Quail  Shooting.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Queen  of  Heaven.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Queen  'Victoria.  Size  20x24.  Price  80  cents.  A  mo«t 
excellent  portrait  ot  the  Queen.    Bv  F.  F.  Martinez. 

Return  from  the  Hunt.     Size  31x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Rock  ot  Ages.  Size  22x30.  Price  40  cents.  A  copy  of 
the  famous  American  painting.  The  beautiful  na- 
tive work  ot  Religious  art. 

Ruins  ot  Neideck.    Size  34x.'30.    Price  40  cents. 

Rendezvous.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Steeplechase.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cts. 

Scene  near  Delhi.  N.  Y.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 

Summer  in  the  Alps.    Size  22x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Snow  Storm.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

St.  Theobald's  Chapel.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sunrise  on  Lake  Chatauqua.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cts. 

St.  Joseph  and  Child.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Spring.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sacred  Hcirt  ot  Mary.    Size  24x30.    Price  'lO  cents. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  Cling.  Size  24x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Sunrise  on  the  Coast  ot  Ireland.  Size  34x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Surprise  in  the  Woods.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

St.  John's  River,  Florida.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sunset,  Lake  Champlain.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Scene  in  Mitlands.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Southern  Bayou.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sunrise  in  the  Alleghanies.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Summer  in  New  Hampshire.  Size  34x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Scene  in  the  Catskills.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Summer  on  the  Kanawha.     Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

St.  Boniface  Chapel.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Substantial  Viands.    Size  2-2x30.    Price  40  cents. 

The  Farm  Yard.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 

The  Deacon's  Prayer.    Size  16x22  12.    Price  40  cents. 

The  Deacon's  Revenge.    Size  16x23  1-3    Price  40  cents. 

Trout  Fishing  in  the  White  Mountains.  Size  24x30. 
Price  40  cents. 

Three  Graces.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Valley  of  the  Mohawk.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Vestal  Virgin.     Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

View  on  the  Danube  River.    Size  34x3.3.    Price  40  cents. 

Venice,  Pride  of  the  Sea.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Watch  Meeting  (New  Year's  Eve).  Size  32x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

West  Point.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  cents.  This  is  a 
picture  ot  great  beauty.  Every  household  ot  taste 
should  have  one  to  be  a  representative  ot  the  his- 
torical beauty  of  their  country.  It  is  after  John  J. 
Zang. 

Wet  Sheet  and  Flowing  Sea.  Size  151-2x25.  Price  40 
cents.  A  beautiful  marine  picture.  After  M.  F.  H. 
de  Haas. 

Winter  Moonlight.    Size  34x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Winter  in  Denmark.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Washington  and  Lafayette.    Size  34x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Woodland  Vows.    Size  22x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Washington's  Family.    Size  32x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Winter  in  North  Germany.  Size  22x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Winter  at  Niagarn.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Yacht  Race.  Size  22x30.  Price  40  cents.  A  handsome 
marine  picture. 

Yoseinite  Valley.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Any  ot  the  above  chromos  will  admit  being  cut  down 

to  fit  almost  any  size  frame. 

All  the  above  Clirorans   are  /Irsl-clast  uiorkt  of  Art 

Tl'\v  can  be  iibtaliieil   of   any  Ncwu.lraler,  ur  mil  bo 

niaifed  (properly  iiackeil,  singly  or  in  iialrs).  by  us,  ou  r^ 

ce  ptui  P'^'<=«ijj.j,Kej.  BuiNllo,  PabllsHer. 

17  to  27  VASUEWATEU  STIIEET, 

7;ew  yoke. 


OCTOBER   NUMBERS   NOW   READY. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE     NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

These  iieiimlical.s  are  Uiv  8.ile  by  all  nowsitealers,  price 
So  cents  each,  or  sent  by  mall,  postage  preiralil,  25  ceuta 
eacli.    Subacrlptlou  pi  ice.  ?2.25  a  year. 

GEORGE  MDNRO,  Publisher, 
P.  0.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Vandewater  street.  N.  Y. 
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235  An  Open  Veidict !40 

251  Lady  Audley's  Secret 20 

254  The  Octoroon 10 

'.J60  Charlotte's  Inheritance 20 

2S7   l.eighton  Grange 10 

295  Lost  foi-  l-ove 20 

322  Dead-Sca   Fruit 20 

439  The  Doctor's  Wife 20 

469  Uupert  Godwin 20 

481  Vixen 20 

452  The  Cloven  Foot 20 

500  Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter 20 

519  Weavers  and  Weft 10 

525  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant '20 

5:J9  A  Strange  World '20 

550  Fenton's  Quest 20 

562  John  Mnrchmout's  Legacy '211 

5?2  The  lady's  Mile '20 

,'>79  SlrongeiM  and  Pilgrims 20 

551  Only  a  Woumn  (Eillted  by  Misa  BraiWon)....  20 

619  Taken  at  the  Flood !«0 

641  Only  a  Clod 20 

649  Publicans  and  Sinners 20 

656  George  Caulfield's  Journey 10 

665  The  Shadow  in  the  Corner 10 

666  Bound    to  John    Company;     or,  Robert 

Ainsleigh 20 

701  Rnrbara)    or.   Splendid   Misery 20 

705  Pnt    to    the    Test,    Edited   by  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddou 30 

734  Diavolai  or,  Noboily's  Daughter.    Part  I.  '20 
734  Diavoln:  or.  Nobody's  Daughter.    Part  II  20 

811  Dudley  Carleon 10 

837  Jnst  asl  Am;  or,  A  Living  Lie 20 

Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte's  Works. 

3  Jane  Eyre  (in  smaller  type) 10 

162  ijhirley 20 

311  The   Professor 10 

329  Wuthering  Heights 10 

396  Jane  Eyre  (in  bold,  handsome  type) 20 

438  Villette '.. Jd 

RHODA    BROUCHTON'S   WORKS. 

186  "Good-Bye.  Sweetheart" 10 

2H9  Red'as  a  Rose  is  She t>" 

285  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower 10 

402  "  Not  Wisely,  But  Too  Well  ". 20 

458  Nancy 20 

520  Joan -in 

702  Second  Thoushls 30 

CAPT.  FRED  BURNABY'S  WORKS. 

•us  On  Ilorsebnck  Ibrough  Asia  Minor 20 

707  A  Ride  to  Kb.va 10 

BEA.'RICE    M.    BUTT'S    WORKS. 

574  Delicia 20 

til»5  Hester 10 


Mrs.   H.   Lovett  Cameron's  Works. 

182  Juliet's   Guardian 10 

356  Deceivers   Ever 10 

Rosa    Nouchette   Carey's   Works. 

385  Wooed  and  Married '20 

708  Nellie's  Memories 30 

CERVANTES'    WORKS. 

691  Don  <(nixole.  Illustrated.  Parti 10 

691  lion  ttuixote.  Illustrated.  Part  II 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  III 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illilstratrd.  Part  IV 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  V 10 

VICTOR   CHERBULIEZ'S  WORKS. 

419  Mademoiselle  Snint-Maur's  Lover 10 

43'2  Jean  Teterol's  Idea 10 

435  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company 10 

KENRY  COCKTON'S  WORKS. 

259  Valentine  Vox  (Port  I.) 20 

'259  Valentine  Vox  (Part  II.) '20 

WILKIE  COLLINS'    WORKS. 

10  The  Woman  In  White 10 

14  The  Dead  Secret '20 

•22  Man  and  Wife 20 

32  The  Queen  of  Hearts '20 

38  Antonina 20 

42  Hide  and  Seek 20 

76  The  New  Magdalen JO 

94  The  Law  and  The  Lndy 20 

180  Armadale 30 

191  My  Lady's  Money 10 

•2'25  The  Two  Destinies 10 

250  No  Name 20 

•iS6  After  Dark '20 

409  The  Haunted  Hotel 10 

433  A  Shocking  Story 10 

487  A  Rogue's  l.ife 10 

551  The  Yellow  Mask 10 

The  Woman  in  White  (in  large  type) 'JtV 

583  Fallen  Leaves 20 

654  Poor  .Hiss  Finch 20 

675  The  Moonstone 30 

696  Jezebel's  Daughter 20 

713  The  Captain's  Last  Love 10 

721  nnsil 20 

745  The  Magic  Spectacles 10 

J.  FENIMORE  COOPER'S  WORKS. 

22-2  Last  of  the  Mohicans -20 

'224  The  Deerslayer '20 

2-26  The  Pathfinder '20 

3'29  The  Pioneers 20 

231  The  Prairie 20 

233  The  Pilot 20 

.IS.?  The  Water-Witch 2U 

.■>!>0  The  Two  Admirals '.»'> 

615  The  Red  Il.jvev 20 

761  Wiug-and-Wing 20 

Lucy   Randall   Comfort's  Works. 

495  Claire's  Love-Life 10 

55'2  1/ove  at  Saratoga '20 

672  Eve,  the  Factory  Girl 20 

716  Black  Bell 20 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  Rev.  J.  S. 

Howson's  Works. 
730  The  Life  and  Epistles 

of  the  Apostle  Paul.  „^ 

First  Hnir '^<-' 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles 

of  the  Apostle  Paul.  ^^ 

Second  Half ^^ 

CEORCIANA  M;  CRAIK'S  WORKS. 

35'2  Hard  to  Bear 10 

506  Sylvia's  Choice 20 

543  Anne  Wal-wicU 10 

798  Leslie  Tyrrell 10 

A.    DAUDET'S   WORKS. 

557  Sidonie 20 

561  The  Nabob 20 

578  Jack 10 

719  Kings  in  Exile 20 

CHARLES  DICKENS'  WORKS. 

20  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 20 

100  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 20 

102  Hard  Times 10 

1  18  Great  Expectations 20 

187  David  Copperflcld 20 

200  Nicholas  Nickleby 20 

213  Bnrnaby  Rndge '20 

218  Dombey  and  Son ■  20 

■2aJ  >o  'iborouiihrare    (Charles  Dickens   and 

Wilkic  Collins) 10 

247  Martin   Chuzzletvit '20 

272  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 10 

254  Oliver  Twist 20 

289  A  Christmas  Carol 10 

297  The  Ilaanted   Man 10 

304  Little  Dorrit '20 

3 05  The   Chimes 10 

317  The  Itattic  of  Idfo 10 

3J5  Our  DInliml  Friend 20 

337  Bleak  House 20 

352  Pickwick  Puocrs '20 

3->9  Soiaebodv's  Luggage 10 

367  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings 10 

372  The  l,azv  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices..  10 

375  .Mngby  Jan.  lion 10 

403  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground lO 

498  The  Uncommercial  Traveler 20 

521  Master  Hamnbiev's  Clock 10 

625  Sketches  by  Boz 20 

639  Sketches  of  Young  Couples Ill 

827  The  Mudfog  Papers,  ifcc 10 

Hon.    Benjamin    Disraeli's  Works. 

255  Lothair 20 

392  Vivian  Grey 20 

405  Henrietta  Temple 20 

F.    DU    BOISCOBEY'S    WORKS. 

709  The  Old  Age  of  lllonsieur  Lecoq.     Part  I...  20 
709  The  Old  Age  of  .llonsirur  Lecoq.    Part  II  .  20 

ANNA    H.    DRURY'S    WORKS. 

683  Called  to  the  Rescue 20 

823  The  Story  of  a  Shower 10 


THE    DUCHESS'    WORKS. 

258  Phyllis 10 

393  Molly  Bawn 20 

445  The  Baby lOi 

499  Airy  Fairy  liilian 2» 

5S9  Phyllis  (large  type) 20 

771  Beauty's  Daughters 20 

ALEXANDER    DUMAS'   WORKS. 

144  The  Twin  Lieutenants 10 

151  TbelCnssian  Gipsy IJ 

155  The    Count    of  Monte-Cristo    (Quadruple 

Number)  40 

160  The  Black  Tulip lo 

167  The  Queen's  Necklace '20 

17-2  The  Chevalier  de  Mnison  Rouge 20 

184  The  Countess  de  Charny 2(> 

■""     li) 


188  N 

193  Joseph  Balsamo  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Pli 


'20  > 


194  The  Conspirators  10 

198  Isabel  of  Bavaria  lO 

201  Catherine  Blum lO 

'223  The  tlarrlage    Verdict lO 

•2'2S  The  llegcnt^s  Daughter lO 

'244  The  Three  Guardsmen 20 

268  The  Forty-flvc    Guardsmen ....20> 

•276  The  Page  of  the    Duke  of  Savoy 10> 

•278  Six  Years  Later  ;  or.  Taking  of  the  Bns- 

lile 30 

2S3  Twenty  Years  After 20 

298  Captain  Paul  lO 

306  Three  Strong   Men 10 

318  Ingenue lo 

331  Adventures  of  a  Marquis   (first  half) 20 

331  Adventures  of  a  Marquis  (second  half)..  20 

342  The  Mohicans   of  Paris 10 

344  Ascanio 10 

60S  The   Watchmaker 2© 

B16  The  Two  Dianas 20 

6*22  Audree  4le  Taverney *.iO 

604  Vicomic  de  Kragelonne  (Ist  Series) '20 

664  A'icoaite  de  Bragelonne  ('2d  Series) 20 

664  Vicomte  de  Brageloane  (3id  Series) 20 

664  Vicomte  de  KragrAonnc  (4th  Series) 20 

688  Chicot,  the  Jester 2» 

849  Doctor  Basilius '20 

GEORGE    EBERS'    WORKS. 

7fJ  llarda:  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Egypt 20 

736  Homo  Sum 10 

81*2  An  Kgyptinn  Princess SU 

AMELIA    B.   EDWARDS'   WORKS. 

18  Barbara's  History 20 

134  My  Brother's  Wife lO 

145  Haifa  Milliou  of  Money 20 

157  Hand   and   Glove lO 

472  Debenham's  Vow 20 

743  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth 20 

829  Lord  Brackenbury 30 

MRS.  ANNIE   EDWARDS'   WORKS. 

148  A   Blue   Stocking 10 

154  A  Point  of  Honor 10 

361  A  Vagabond   Heroine 10 

387  Jett  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortanef 10 

471  Leah«  A  Woman  of  Fashion 20 

5'>l  Archie  l.ovcll iO 

655  Ought  We  to  Visit  Hcrf 2» 

679  Vivian  the  Beauty. lO 

825  Philip  Earnscliffe;  or,  The  Morals  of  May 

Fair 20 

GEORGE    ELIOT'S    WORKS. 

7  Adam  Bede 2» 

11  The  Mill  on  the  Floss 20 

15  Roinola 1U 

35  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical 20 

58  Silas  Mnmer lO 

70  Middlemnrch '20 

80  Daniel  Deronda 20 

202  Mr.  Gillil's  Love  Story 10 

'217  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Rev.  Amos  Barton...  lO 

277  Brother   Jacob 10 

309  Janet's  Kepentance lO 

527  Impressions  of  Theophrustus  Such 10 

B.  L;  FARJEON'S  WORKS. 

96  Ijove's  Victory lO 

105  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagon 10 

107  Blade-o'-Grnss 10 

1  13  «;<.l<len   (;rain 10 

133  The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane lO 

139  London's  Heart '20 

149  Joshaa  Marvel 20 

248  " Brend-and-Cheese  and  Kisses" 10 

.t'24  Shadows  on  tbe  Suow 10 

670  The  Bells  of  k'enravcn 10 

F.   W.   FARRAR'S  WORKS. 

711  The  Life  of  Christ 20 

733  The  Life  and  AVork  of 

St.  Paul  (tirst  half) 20 

733  The  Life  and  Work  of 

St.  Paul  (second  half)...  30 
George    Manville   Fenn's   Works. 

468  A  Gilded  Pill 10 

693  Goblin  Rock lO 

OCTAVE    FEUILLET'S  WORKS. 

120  Romance  of  n  Poor  Young  Man lO 

4*28  A  Womtm's  Journal lO 

MRS.  FORRESTER'S  WORKS. 

395  Fair  Women 20 

4.'{1  plana  Carew '20 


474 


20 


504  Rhono. 20 

538  A  YounK  Man's  Fancy 20 

336  Mignou '20 

.-)-:[    The  Turn  of  Fortune's  Wheel 1 'I 

<ii>0  Doloies JO 

6-20  In  a  Cnantry  ITonsc 10 

632()ncen  Elizabeth's  Garden 10 

JESSIE    FOTHERCILL'S    WORKS. 

661  Prohalioa 20 

840    Ihe  Wellfields 20 

R.  E.  FRANCILLON'S  WORKS. 

17S  Rare  Good  Lack lO 

6J4  Pearl  and  Kmerald 10 

713  Esther's  Glove 10 

Lady    Georeiana   Fullerton's   Works. 

4  42  The  NoIar>'s  Daughter.     From  the  French 

of  Mnilamo  Lconie  D'Auluey 10 

765  Rose  Lcblonc m 


I  «■  'j'.mn 
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EMILE    CABORIAU'S    WORKS. 

4ftSFUeNo.  113 ,., 20 

465  Monalear  Lecoq  (first  half) 'M 

465  Monsieur  L.ecoq  (second  half) !40 

4»6  The  Slaves  of  Paris  (first  half) 20 

476  The  Slaves  of  Paris  (second  half) 20 

490  Marriage  at  a  Venture 10 

494  The  Myntery  of  Orclval 20 

501  Other  People's  Money  ....- 20 

509  Within  an  Inch  of  EUs  Ufe 20 

515  The  Widow  lieronge 20 

5'J3  The  Clique  of  Gold. 20 

6*1  The  Count's  Secret  (Part  I) 20 

6?1  The  Count's  Secret  (Part  II) 20 

T04  Captain  Contanceau;  or,  the  Tolonteers       _ 

of  1792 --10 

741  The   Downward   Pnlh  i    or,  A  House   Built 

oo  ^nnd  (La  DegriHKulade).     Parti 20 

741  The    Uonnvrnrd   Path;   or,  A  House   Built 

oii!?and(LaUe(triuKoln.le).     Partll 20 

rSS  Thel,itlle  Old  Man  of  the  BatiKnoIles 10 

775  The  Men  of  the  Bureau 10 

7S9  PromiSfS  of  Marriage 10 

813  The  13th  Hussars 10 

834  A  Thousand  Francs  Reward 10 

MRS.  CASKEUL'S  WORKS. 

125  Mary  Burton JO 

127  My  Lady  Lndlow 10 

128  Cousin  PhilHs ^ 10 

20S  North  and  South 20 

S32  A  Dark  Night's  Woik 10 

CUNNINGHAM    CEIKIE'S    WORKS. 

717  Tlie  Life  and  AVords 

of  Christ  (first  half) ....  30 

717  Tlie  Life  and  AVords 

of  Christ  (second  half)..  20 

CHARLES  GIBBON'S  WORKS. 

«S2  Queen  of  the  Meadow 20 

.690  Kobin  tJray 20 

751  In  Honor  Bound 20 

776  For  Luck  of  Gold 20 

JAMES    GRANT'S    WORKS. 

216  T.e«rends  of  the  Black  Watch 10 

245  Jack  :>lnnly. lU 

-^90  Dick  Rodney JO 

3-il  Captain  of  the  Guard 10 

335  The  Qneen's  Cadet 10 

339  Lell)  Hyde's  Lovers 10 

347  The  Hundred  Cuirassiers 10 

MARIA    M.    GRANT'S    WORKS. 

312  Artiste 10 

37S  Bright  Morning;  or.  Once  and  Forever 20 

383  The  ."i an  Mnitl 20 

398  ViiTior    I.eu  ar 20 

617    tlv  Henifs  ia  the  Highlands 20 

•  729  Pilnce  Hugo 20 

HENRY    CREVILLE'S  WORKS. 

404  Ariadne 10 

420  Mania 10 

424  Sonia }0 

536  Anton  Itlalissof. 1<! 

44  The  Princess  Ogherof 10 


W.   H.   G.    KINGSTON'S   WORKS.       I 

204  The  Young   Llanero 10 

315  Twice  Lost 10 

MAY    LAFFAN'S    WORKS. 

739  ChrisiT  Cnrew aO 

763  No  ICrlntions.     From  the  French  of  Hec- 
tor Mnlot 30 

GEORGE    LAWRENCE'S    WORKS. 

§9§  '»"y  liivingstone 10 

809  Sword  an<f  Gown 10 

CHARLES  LEVER'S  WORKS. 

9S  Hurry  Iiorreqner  20 

132  Jack  Hlnion,  the    Guardsman 20 


137  A  Rent  In         _      __ 

146  Charles    O'Malley,     the    Irish 


10 


(Triple  Nnmber) 30 

152  Arthur  Ol.cury 20 

168  Con  Cregno wO 

169  St.  Patrick's   Eve 10 

174  Kate  O'Donoghne 20 

457  That  Boy  of  N<  ■ 


20 

470  The  Fortunes"  of  Glencore 20 

.'i2»  Lord  KJlEobbin 20 

546  Maurice   Tlemny 20 

566  A  Day's  Ride 20 

(iOO  Rarrineton 20 

633  Sir  Jasper  Carew,  Knight 20 

657  TheMartinsofOo' Martin  (Part  I) 20 

657  The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin  (Part  II) 20 

822  Tony  Butler 20 

MRS.   LEITH-ADAMS'  WORKS. 

214  ^Vinstowe 20 

3.33  Georgie's  Wooer 3  0 

553  My  Land  of  Bealith 10 

592  Mudclon  Lcmoine 20 

L.  W.   M.    LOCKHART'S    WORKS. 

376  Mine  is  Thiue 20 

Fair  to  See 20 

SAMUEL    LOVER'S    WORKS. 

33  Handy   Andy 20 

66  Kory   O'.Uo 


MRS.    E.    LYNN     LINTON'S    WORKS. 

161  The  World  Well  Lost 20 

503  Our  Professor 10 

SIR    BULWER  LYTTON'S  WORKS. 

(i  The  Inst  Days  of  Pompeii 20 

5';7  Zauoni 20 

6S9  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine 10 

714  Leila;  or.  The  Sieec  of  Grenada 10 

781  Rienzi,  The  Last  of  the  Tribunes 20 

Kuitene  Aram 20 

GEORGE   MACDONALD'S   WORKS. 

455  Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.. 


T.  C.   HALIBURTON'S    WORKS.         491  Sir  Gibble. .,......,.....---..— 2(9 


473  SomSiickin  England 20 

MISS  IZADUFFUS  HARDY'S  WORKS. 

659  A  Broken   Faith 20 

753  Only  a  Love  Story 20 

THOMAS    HARDY'S    WORKS. 

50   Coder  the  Greenwood  Tree  10 

569  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd '20 

738  Fcllow-Towusmen 10 

THOMAS    HUGHES'    WORKS. 

492  Tom  Brown's  Sciiooldaygat  Rugby 20 

640  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 20 

398  The  Slanliness  of  Christ 10 


627  Thomns  Wiiirfold.  Curate 

643  The  ViCiir'H  Dnnehtcr »u 

6B8  David  Elginbro<r 20 

677  St.  George  and  St.  Michael 'iO 

790  Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen 20 

Katharine   S. 

478  Patty 

488  The  Awakcnint 
833  Hester  Kirton. 


Macquoid's    Works. 


Works   by  the  Author  of 
Lover." 


'  Madolin's 


20 


618  Madolin's  l,over , 

656  A  Golden  Dawn - 1<J 

678  A  Ueiid  Heart ■- -■ 10 

718  Lord  Lvnnc's  Choice;  or, True  Love  Never 


MARY    CECIL    HAY'S   WORKS. 

8  The  Arundel  :»Iotto 10 

407  The  Arundel  Motto  (In  larger  type) 20  .._ „       „  „„ 

9  Old  Myddelton's  Money 10  ;  746  Which  Loved  Him  Best 20 

427  Old  Myddelton's  Money  (in  larger  type)...  20    846  Dora  Tliorne '20 

17  Hidden  Petals 10  |  u«Ar«in"r»e    u/rkDIfG 

434  Hidden  PeilU   (in  larger  type) 20  !  E.     MARLITT  S    WORKS. 

■43  The  Squire's  Legacy 10  ,  453  The  Princess  of  the  Moor 20 

516  The  Squire's  Legacy    (in  larger  type) 20  1  522  The  CounteBS  Gisela 20 

27  Victoraud  Vnnnaished '-'O  ]  g3(j  t„  ,i,c  -jthillints'court '20 

29  Tfora's  Love  Test  .    ......-•-......-  lO  1 

421   Sora's  Love  Test  "(in  larger  type) '20  I         CAPTAIN     MARRYAT'S    WORKSl 

275  A  Shadow  on  the  Threshold 10     ./jm  fi.i,„  «„„  King 10 

363  Reaping  the  Whirlwind 10  I  JO*  Tho  ^ea  Bang^^. 

5?i  ?■',??.'.?  i^f.«\lHo,ue 10     j^,  Ma^terman  Reajly 10 


415  A  Dark  Inheritance 10 

440  The  Sorrow    of  a   Secret  and  Lady  Car- 

michael's  Will 10 

686  BrendnYorke lO 

724  For  Her  Dear  Sake 20 

VICTOR     HUGO'S    WORKS. 

179  The  History  of  a  Crime —  10 

261  Les  Miserables— Fantine 10 

262  Les  Miserables— Coserte 10 

263  Les  Miserables— Marius 10 

264  Les  Miserables— St.  Denis 10 

265  Les  Miserables— Jean  Valiean 10 

307  TheToilern  of  the  Sea 20 

597  TlieHnnchback  of  Notre  Dnmc 20 

JEAN    INGELOW'S    WORKS. 

611  Sarah  de  Berenger 20 

694  Off  the  Skeiliss 20 

839  Fated  to  be  Free 20 

C.    p.    R.    JAMES'    WORKS. 

303  Margaret  Graham 10 

599  The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein 20 

6117  The  l.n«t  "f  the  Fairies 1  J) 

614  The  Man  at  Arms:   or,.Heniy  de  Cerons...  20 

692  The  King's  Highway 20 

755  The  Smuggler 

8X4  The  Old  Oak  Chest 

ANNIE     KEARY'S    WORKS 

6SI  A  Doubting  Heart 

715  Oldbury 

793  Castle  Daly 

795  "Boimie  Lesley 


..20 


...  20 

, 20 

20 


...,.  the  Reefer 10 

1-^0  Mr.  .llidshipman  Easy JO 

156  The  King's   Own 10 

15!»  The    I'hantom  Ship J" 

1«3  Frank   Mildmay 10 

170  Newton   Forster  ..........^ -- - J" 

173  Japhet  in   Senrch  of  a  Father 20 

175  The  Pasha  of  Many  Tales 10 

176  Percival   Keene '" 

185  The  Little  Savage i" 

192  The  Three   Cutters }• 

199  Settlers  in   Canada..... -- - 1" 

207  The   Childien   of  the  New  Forest lO 

266  Jacob  Faithful. ..^..-^         1" 

273  Snarleyyow,  the  Dog  Fiend 1< 

282  Poor  Jack i" 

340  Petei-  Simple  - .-J" 

Monsieur  Violet f" 

The  Mission '" 

FLORENCE    MARRYAT'S  WORKS. 

110  The  Girls  of  Feversham JO 

1 19  Petronel -•, on 

197  "No  Intentions" ^^J 

206  The  Poison  ol  Asps 

219  My  Own  Child... 

305  Her  Lord  and  Mijster.... 

323  A   Lucky  Disappointment 

426  Written  in  Fire 

Ms  A°&a7Vest  of  Wild  Oats  "i.'.'.'. 

703  The  Root  of  all  Evil 

742  A  Star  and  n  Heart 

784  Out  of  His  Reckoning 

S'20  The  Fair-IIiured  Alda 


10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

'20 


HELEN    B.   MATHERS'    WORKS. 

177  Cherry  Ripe 20 

416  Comiu'  Thro'  the   Rye 20 

541  Land  u' the  Leal 10 

545  As  He  Comes  Up  the  Stair 10 

631  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves 20 

JUSTIN    MCCARTHY'S    WORKS. 

663  Donna  Quixote 20 

6S5  Paul  Massie 2» 

750  A  History   of  Oar  Own  Times  (Part  1) '2» 

750  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (Part  II) 20 

L.  T.   MEADE'S  WORKS. 

30'i  David's  Little  Lad 70 

450  "Water  Gipsies" 10 

MRS.    MOLESWORTH'S    WORKS. 

418  Hathercourt  20 

813  Miss  Bouverie '20 

MISS    MULOCK'S    WORKS. 

a  John  Halifax.  Gentlemna 11 

436  John  Ilnlifnx,  Gentlemtui  (in  larger  type).  20 

77  Mistress  nn.l   Maid 1» 

81  Christian's   Mistake 10 

8-2  Mt    :>lother   and    I la 

88  The  Two  Marriages IO 

91  The  Womi.n's  Kingdom 20 

101  A  Noble  I.ile    10 

103  A  Brave  I,n.lv  20 

121  A  Life  for  u  Life 20 

130  Sermons  Out  of  Church 10 

135  Agntha's  Hnshnnd 'iO 

142  "The  Head  of  the  Family '20 

227  Hannah 10 

24n  The  Laurel   Bnsh 10 

291  Olive 20 

294  The  Ogllvies 'iff 

314  Nothing  New MJ 

320  A  Hero • * 

330  A   Low  Marriage..., 10 

457  The  Last  of  the  Rnthvens,  and  The  Self- 

480  Avillion:"or,  the'  Happy  isles Itt 

i  626  Young  Mrs.  Jardine ]» 

628  Motherless  (Ir^in^n.ied  by  JIlss  Mulock) 10 

1   752  The  Italian's  Donghter IO 

773  'the  Two  Homes Itt 

804  A  Bride's  Tragedy IO 

1  8'24  A  Legacy SO 

850  The  Half-Caste 10 

MRS.   C.  J.   NEWSY'S  WORKS. 

3*56  Sunshine  and  Shadow 10 

341  Only  Temper 10 

I  W.   E.   NORRIS'   WORKS. 

I  698  Mademoiselle  de  Mersnc 20 

707  Heaps  of  Money 20 

I  MRS.  OLIPHANT'S    WORKS. 

136  Katie   Stewart 10 

I  210  Young   itlusgrave 2a 

391  The    Primrose   fath 2<^ 

4.">2  An    Odd  Conpic IO 

475  Heart  and  Cross 10 

458  A   Beleaguered  City 10 

497   For   Love  and  Life .• 20 

511  Squire  Arden '-'O 

1  542  The  Story  of  Valentine  and  His  Brother...  '.'n 

I  596  Caleb  Field 10 

651   Madonna  .Mary 20 

665  The  Fugitives 10 

680  The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 20 

706  Enrthbonnd IO 

775  The  Queen  (Illustrated) 1* 

785  Orphans. ....   ...  IO 

SO'2  Phoebe,  Junior.    A  Last  Chronicle  of  Car. 

liogford 20 

I  "OUIDA'S"    WORKS. 

4&  Granville  deVimie;  or.  Held  in  Bondage..  20 

54  Under  Two   Flags 20 

55  A   Winter  City IO 

56  strnihniorc 20 

I     59  Cliandus 20 

61  Itrhee:  or.  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes in 

62  Folle-Fariae 20 

71  Ariadne-The  Story  of  a  Dream 20 

'  181   Benlii.-e   Buville IO 

211  Randolph   Gordon IO 

■230  Little   Grand  and  the  Marchioness 10 

241  Tricotrin '20 

249Ce.il   Castlemaine's  Gage JO 

'279  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm IO 

281  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles 10 

334  Puck ■ 20 

377  Friendship 20 

.■J7!l  Pnscarel 2tJ 

3Si;  Signa 20 

3S't  Idalia 20 

5(>3  A  Hero's  Reward 10 

i  676  Cmilta l* 

i  699  Moths 20- 

I  791  Pipistrello 10 

LOUISA    PARR'S    WORKS. 

i  397  Doiothy  Fox                    ;  ;        ;  ?,2 

548  John  Thompson,  Blockhead 20 

JAMES    PAYN'S    WORKS. 

JSSWhnt  He   Cost  Her Ig 

299  Bv    Proxy f" 

.1,^  Halves  ■  " 

3.^^  I.iss   Bill' It   "rhan'  We're  Painted 20 

36H  Found  Dead l* 

J«,2  (Jweiidoline's  Harvest -jO 

4111  A    Itegvar  oa  Horseback 10 

40ti  One   of  the   Family -- 'iO 

4S5  At    Her    Merry .• 20 

.■502  Under   One    Koof  (Illustrated) ■    < 

602  Lost  Sir  :ilnssingberd 10 

616  Married  lli-neath  Him fj' 

687  Fallen  Fortunes ■*" 

CHARLES  READE'S  WORKS. 

4  A  Wonliin-Hater -' :• 

19  A   Terrible  Temptalion J  d 

•'l  """  is  Never  Too  i.ate  to  Blend" v  0 

31  Love   .>Ie   Little,  Love   Me  Long v  :» 

34  A  Simpleton *•'■ 

41    White    lies ^U 

7S  <;rl(Dth   Gnnnt -■- 20' 

86  Pnt   Voarself  In    Ills   Pluce 20 

1  12   Hard    Cnsli "O' 

203  Th  rVlnis.er  and   the  Henrth 20 

237  The  Wandering  Heir l»r 

24H  Pee  WnlBiiglon jO 

270  The  Jilc  J" 

:t7  1    Chiistie  Johnstone '" 

536  Jack  of  all  Trades l"' 


THE  SEASIDE  LIBRx^RT.— List  of  Aiitliors. 


PAUL    DE    REMUSAT'S    WORKS. 

«97  Memoirs  of  Miidnme  ile  ReinliBnt.  Kdltcd 
by  her  ernnil-iou,  Fnul  <le  Kemusnt.  Sen* 

ntor.     I'nit   1 10 

«9r  memoirs  urMiKlninetlvKrinnsnt.    Pnrt  IT.  10 
S97  memoirs  of  .MudnmedeReiiiiisnt.  Pari  ill  10 

m  MRS.   J.   H.   RIDDELL'S    WORKS. 

-4297I'lio     Disnppcnrauce    of    Mr.    Jeremiah 

RcdTrorth 10 

-445  Micbacl  Garici-ave's  Harvest 10 

■565  Above   Suspicion 20 

■847  Her  Mother's  Darliiia 20 

"RITA'S"    WORKS. 

•749  Dnphiic 20 

S44  Mj  I.ndy  Coquette 20 

F.  W.  ROBINSON'S   WORKS. 

2i]   I'oor  Zeph 10 

3(iS  T.ittic  Kiite  Klrbj 20 

444  Uomno'-e  of  ii   Bncit   Street Ill 

4S3  Oowiird   Coiisi-lcnre 20 

4SI  ||,.r    Pure   Wns    Her  Fortune 20 

•349  A  Girl's  Homnnce 10 

S73  The  liar-Maid  of  Bnttlcton 10 

757  Serond-Consin  Snrnh 30 

7liO  Olhello  Ihc  Second 10 

■777  Sweet  Niuetccn 20 

aiO  Grnudmotbcr's  Maney 20 

W.    CLARK    RUSSELL'S    WORKS. 

■280  The  Wrecli  of  tlie  "Grosvenor" 10 

848  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart 20 

JOHN  SAUNDERS'  WORKS. 

V64  Israel  Moi-r,  Overman 20 

•782  Bouud  to  the  Wheel 20 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT'S    WORKS. 

39  Tvanlioe 20 

183  Kenllworthl -iO 

19«  Henrt  of  Mid-Lothlan 20 

593  The  Talisman >iO 

723  Gny  MannerinK 20 

S57  Waverlcy aO 

J.   F.  SMITH'S   WORKS. 

374  Woman  and  Ber  Master 20 

3S8  Fred  Vernon:  or.  The  Victim  of  Avarice..  20 

674  Minnie  Grey SO 

6S4  Gus  Howard !iO 

CHARLES    H.   SPURGEON'S   WORKS. 

598  .rohn  I'louKhmnn's  Talk 10 

843  John   I'longhmnn's  I'ictures  (39  Illust 


10 


lid  other 


HESBA    STRETTON'S    WORKS 

621  Hfde's  Charity in 

631)  In  Prison  and  Ont ■.;;■  ]o 

779  IJ ester  Morlcy's  Promise 20 

EUGENE    SUE'S  WORKS. 

129  The   V^'aiidering  Jew  (Brst  half) 20 

129  The  Wanderins  Jew  (second   half) 20 

205  The  ;>lyr<tcrles»f  Paris  (first  lialf) ao 

ii05  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  (second  half) 20 

goo  De  Rohan;  or.  The  Court  Conspirator 20 

835  Arthur 20 

ELIZA    TABOR'S    WORKS. 

477  Jennie's  Quilt  liife 20 

«32  Hope  Meredith 2o 

667  lattle  Miss  Primrose 20 

797  St.  Olavc's 20 

Rev.   T.   DeWitt   Talmage's   Sermons. 

423  Vol.  I.,  Nisht  Side  of  New  YorU 
423  Vol.  II.,  The  Jordnnic  Fiissage 

Sermons _ j„ 

423  Vol.   ill..    "The  Day  Dawn,"   and   other 

Sermons 10 

BARONESS  TAUTPHCEUS'   WORKS. 

517  Quits >20 

5'.iS  The  Initials 20 

57f.  Cyrilln ifo 

603  At  Odds ;;■.■.!;!'."!!!  25 

MISS    THACKERAY'S    WORKS. 

338  The  Village   on  the  Cliff" 10 

331  The  Story   of  Elizabeth 10 

832  Out  of  the  Vk'orld 10 

838  From  an  Island ..V.  lo 

WM.    M.   THACKERAY'S   WORKS. 

559  Vanity   Fair 20 

570  liovcl,  the  Wido'wer 10 

580  Denis  Duvnl 10 

58'2  Henry  Esmond '^  O 

|};j?i;;;fcr^/s;^i:: ?.«; 

63S  Penilennis(Pnrtll) '..". on 

648  The  VirKlnlans  (Parti) 20 

648  The  virKininns  (I'art  II) ..;;;::;;.;::  -l" 

«6!»  Adventures  of  Philip  (Parti) 20 

669  Adventures  of  Philip  (Part  II) 80 

ANNIE    THOMAS'    WORKS. 

..  <  iij,  Cometh  Not,'  She  Said  " 10 

10 

20 


JULES    VERNE'S    WORKS. 

5  Tlie    Hlarlt   Indies 10 

16  The  Eofrlish  at   the  North  Pole ...  10 

43  Hector  Servadac lo 

57  The  Cn«fnway8!   or,  A  VoynKe  Round  the 

VVorld-Sonth  America    10 

60  The  Castaways,   or,  A  Voyage  Round  the 

WoHd^Ansrralia 10 

64  The  Castaways;   or,  A  Voyn«e  Round  the 

World-New  Zealand 10 

68  Five  Weeiis  in    a  linlloon 10 

7-2  Meridiana,  and  The  Blockade  Runners....  10 

75  The  Fur  Country   (Part  I) 10 

75  The  Fur  Country  (Part  II) 10 

,»4  20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Seas 10 

87  A  Journey  to  the^Ceuter  of  the  Enrtli 10 

90  The  :>I  jste  rious  Island-bropped  from  the 


Clouds 


99  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon 10 

JJ}  (M^'?"'' ."*' ""O  VVorld  in  KiBbty  Ways 10 

131  Michael  StroKofT 10 

iJ  i  S-'"^.'*  §"°4  ■•  •"■'  t'aptnin  nt  Fifteen  (Pnrt  I).  10 
414  Dick  Sand:  or.  Captain  ut Fifteen  (Part  II)  10 
4t>6  Gi^eat    Voynses   and    Great    NaviKutors 

(Part  I) 10 

466  Gi;eat   Voyages   and    Great    Navigators. 

(Part   ID ." 10 

466  Great  Voyages    and    Great    Navigators. 


..  10 
..  10 
..  10 
..  10 
..  10 


(Pnrt  III) 

505  The  Field  of  Ice 

510  The  Pearl   of  Lima 

5'20  Round  the   Moon  (Illustrated)  . 
634  The  500  .Uillions  of  the  negnin 

647  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman 

673  Dr.  Ox's  Experiment ,,, 

710  Survivors  of  the  Chnncellor 10 

818  The   .Steam  .  House ;    or,  A  Trip   Across 

Northern  India.    Part  1 10 

L.    B.   WALFORD'S  WORKS. 

116  Pauline lo 

554  Couaina 20 

805  Troublesome  Dnnghtcrs 20 

817  Mr.  Smith "  ag 

SAMUEL    WARREN'S    WORKS. 

32}  31!'"  S!'"'^  of  a  Physician  (first  half) 20 

271  The  Dmry  of  a  Pliysician  (second   h.ilf)...  20 

Year  (first  half) 20 

Year  (second  half) 20 

MRS.    HENRY    WOOD'S    WORKS. 

1  East  Ijynne iq 

381  East  I.yniie  (in  larger  type) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  an 

25  Lady  Adelaide's  Oath 20 

37  The  Mystery '  in 

40  The  Heir  to  Ashley '.'.". in 

!45  A  Life's  Secret..... in 

52  The  Lost  Bank  Note in 

63  Dene  Hollow on 

65  The  Nobleman's  Wife .■.■.■.".■.■.".■.".■.■.".■.";."  10 

67  Castle  Wafer,  and  Henry  Arkell "'.  in 

73  Bessy  llnne '      ..n 

74  Rupert  Hall  f" 

53  Vernor's  Pride 

92  .>iis.  Ilnllihiii'ton's  Trouble- 

106  The  Master  of  Greylauds 20 

115  Within  the  Slaze...  Qn 

1'24  SquiieTievljn's  Heir ~ 

143  The  Haunted  Tower 

'd'i^-  P""';*^  Cam erbuiy's  Will.. 
■?"*V  i;"''"  Onkburn's  Daughters 

2S!>  The  Channines  

310  Roland  Yorke 

328  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydynt.'. 

349  Elster's  Folly 

3.57  Red  Court  Farm 

365  Oswald  Cray 

373  St.  Martin's  Eve 

443  Pomeroy  Abbey 

467  Edii 


436  In  theYenr'13,  Fntz  Keuter 

437  India  nnd  HerNrighboni,  W.P.Andrew.. 


4  12  The  .No 

444  A  Lenrron  Corpale 

447  Ifilihy  latere,  Albii 

449  l>Iorc  Bitter  than  Death 

tnu  The  Arabian  Nights  (Parti) 

461  Tlje  Arabian  Nights  (Part  II) 

462  The  Arabian   Niglits  (Part  III) 

463  The  Arabian  Kights  (Pnrt  IV) 

479  CastUp  by  the  Sea,  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker 

486  My  Gnardiau,  Ada  Cambridge 

489  "  Bab  "  Ballads,  W.  S.  Gilbert.  189  lllua. 

tratinns 

493  A  Golden  Sorrow,  Mrs.  Cashel  Boey 

496  Lil,  ••  Fair,  Fair,  With  Golden  Hnlr,"  Mi  m. 
Fetherslonlinuffh 

503  The  Flvlnit  Dutchman 

507  The  Member  for  Paris,  Trols-Etoils 

510  Madge,  by  the  Aullior  of  "A  Terrible  Mis- 
take " 

512  Cnmj>  Life  and  Sport  In  Znlulnnd,  Thomas 


JTu' 


513  OlgiL.  Louis  Enault 

514  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green. 

(ISO  illustrations),  Cuthbert  Bede,  A.M.  '. 

318  A  Chain  of  Fate,  Enist  Fritz 

524  Little  Goldie.   Mrs.  Sumner  llnyden 

534  Bnron  Mnnclinnsen.  Illostrated  by  Alfred 

Crowquili  

537  Castle  Avon.  Mrs.  Marsh 

540  Jean's  Destiny.  Marie  Uchnrd 

545  The  Lover's  Tale,  Alfred  Tennyson 

5§5  JJ.l  Sistei^s  Keener.  Laura  M.  tnne 

563  Flitters,  Tatters,  nnd  the  Counsellor 

564  nine  Roses,  by  the  Author  of  "Vera  " ; 

575  Tire  Vulture  Maiden,  Wllhelmlne  von  HU, 

5S4  My    QiVeen." .'.".'.■.■.■.".".■.■.". .■.■.'.".'.'.'.".'.".■.■.'.".■.■.■..'.■.■.".;.'.".■ 

586  Money,  Jules  Tnnlleu 

588  Wassail,  Colonel  Hamley .'.'.'.'.".'.".". 

591  The  Zemganno  Brothers,  Edmond  de  Gon- 

court 

61  0  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,  Douglas 


Kill 


20 


612-The  Ai-nb  Wife., 

623  Barren   Honour 

6'3!»  Three  Times  Dend '. 

6.32  The  Sunken  Rork,  George  Cupnles..! 

637  Madge  Dunrnven,  by   the  Autiior  of  The 

Queen   of  Cnnnaught 

612  Oiirtouche,  Frances  Mary  Peard 

645  Rehin.i  the  Counter.  F.  W.  Hncklnnder    .. 
650  The  Queen  of  Connaugbt,  by  the  Antho;  of 

653  Young  lilanenrs.  AndreTheiirlet;!;! 
658  Who  Brenl(s-Pays,  Mrs.  C.  .Irnkin 
062  THE    LIFE    OF  P.  T.   BARNUM: 

Struggles  nnd  Triumphs ;  or,  Ft^ 
Yenrs  Recollections.  Revised  nnd  W. 
ten  up  to  November,  1 S79,  by  Himse'. 

676  Them  Women,  Annie  Ellis 

693  Senforth,  Florence  Montgomery el 

702' .\  Bundle  of  Letters.  Henry  Jnincs.  Ji       ne 
706  The  Return  of  the  Princess,  Jacques  •      n- 


Sleiith ' 


,  by  tite  Author  of ' 


20 

10 


725  ANev 

727  The  Light  of  Asia,  by  Edwin  Ai-nold,  nad 

On  Scir-Culture,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie  : 

728  The  Romance  of  Darke.  liffe  Hull 

731  Willy  Ileilly  nnd   His  Dear  Coleen  BaWn, 

William  Carleton 

732  The  Old  I-ovc  or  the  New  ?    Violet  Wiiyie.  '. 


ANTHONY    TROLLOPE'S    WORKS 

12  The  Amei'icnn   Senator ' 

399  The   Lady  of  Launny 

559  §";  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humlilethwaite:!:::  20 

531  John  Cnldigate  -" 

601  Cousin  Henry 

>0S  The  Duke's  Cliildrcn "' 

Lady  Anna 


10 


20 

20 

20 

508  6rviiieCoiVcge.".'.".".'.'.'.".'.";.'.".'.";.';;i;;.".'.";;;;  ^o 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

85  niarjorie  Brace's  Lovers,  Mary  Patilck..  10 

104  Peep-o'-Day,  John  Banim 10 

117  The  Female  Minister,  Eugene  Lies 10 

153  Ward  or  Wife? .  lo 

}!;  J  •^  ,y."","*  ^XH"'-^  Story,  Harrietta  Bowra.  10 

,1A>5  .A  M?''*™  l>l>»>8ter  (Vol.1) 20 

11.6  The  Last  Al.lii.i,    George  Sand 10 

189  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson 10 

19-3  Madame  Fontenoy 10 

•209  A  Jewel  of  a  Girr 20 

'^I'i  "'■'""•lier  Frederick,  Erckmann-Chatriuu  10 
234  The  Tender  Rccolle  :tioiis  of  Irene  Magil. 

238  Beatrice.  Julia  Kavnnngh  ...I^.".""'."III"  20 

243  Daisy  Nichol,  Lady  Hardy 20 

•2-53  A  True  Alan,  M.  C.  Sterling 10 

•r®'  ^'"'  l-astof  tlio  Iladfions.  Mrs.  Newnmn..  10 

301  Tlie  Grumbler.  Miss  E.  Piikerins 2t» 

316  Uncle  Silas,  J.  Sheridan  LrFann 20 

326  Lena;  or.  The  Silent  Woman 20 

3'i7  Janet.    A  Novel 10 

332  The  Two  Orphans 10 

333  A  Sussex  Idyl.  Clementina  Black 10 

343  Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe 20 

346  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,  B,  M.  ICociie..  '2« 
350  The  Great  Thirst  Laud.  Parker  Gilmore..  ]  0 

354  A  Celebrated  Case IC 

355  Russia,  i;.  i'.Iackenzie  Wallace 20 

362  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Oliver  Goldsmith  10 

364  Hugh  Melton,  Katharine  King 10 

S94  Throstlethnnite,  Snsnn  Morley '.'O 

410  Eugenia  Grnnilct,  Iloiiorc  de  Bnlzne 10 

411  The  Love  That  Lived,  Mrs,  Eilonrt 20 

412  [>lrs.,I.^ck.  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope 10 

4'i5  l>laid  Ellioe,  Theodore  Gift 20 

'i'12  *■'""","'."»>,■<.    lierce  Egan.  Esq 20 

433  Micllacl    Si  helem 10 


[•onsdn 


The   Ro 


ntius 


733 

735  The    White     Fields 

Bonnr,  D.D 

736  Rosniitonil    Ford  ; 

•World 

737  Charlotte  Temple, 

738  A    Strange    Guest 

"Guilty  Without  > -^     

740  Yesterdny,To.Day, nnd  Forever.  A  Poem, 

«..  ^".';  K"'",PV''"<^i"'  l«ckerste;h,  1>1.A 

744  Guilty  Without  t'rinie.     By  tlie  Anlbor  of 

A  Strange  Guest" 

747  Rentn;  or.  What's  in  a  Name.    By  K,  D. 


By    the    Autlior    of 


Gerard  - 


748  Corinne:  A  Story  of  Italy.    Madnine  de 
Stiiel ' 

759  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

Consort,  Theodore  Martin.    Vol.  I 

760  Mrs.  An-tin.    Margaret  Velev   

By  the  Author  of 


l(c 


763  No  Relations.  Hector  Malot. 

766  Lucile.    A  Poem.    Oii  en  Meredith". .■"."'. 

770  Lnlu's  Novel.    From  the  German  of  Ells 

Polkn 
772  Migniim    Bonnni,     or.    Mother    Cnrey 

Brood.    CImrlolle  IV[.  Yonge 

774  Memories  of  My  Kxlle.  Louis  Kossuth  . 
780  .Inhn  Bninnn.  Jiinies  A.  Fro  "■"""■""• 
783  Hypalia  ;  oi-,  New  Foes  With  nu  Old  Face, 


%' 


Chi 


Kingsle 


786  Chronicles  of  St.  Mary's,  S.  D.  N, 

787  The  False  Friend,  Edgar  Fawcet 

788  Her  •W.aiting  Heart,   It.  S.   Kenneth,  nnd 

The  Dead  Guest.  H.  Zschokke 

792  IJfc  of  Mnry,   Queen  of  Scots,   Alphonse 

do  Lnmai'tlne 

794  Gentle  Elsie  Bl 
799  The  Pilgrim's 
S03  Zoe  Caivniho 
808  Robi 
821  Man 
830  Gnllj 


loore,  Katie  Mnnd  St.  Jobn. 

m's  Pi-ogress,  John  Biinyan 

ilho;  or.  The  While  Cat 

inis.  Principal  .Shnii-p 

I  Secret,  Mnttie  E.  Randall 

Travels,  Jouathnn  S^vift 


.  Adolphe  Belot. 
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BY    JOHN    RICHARD    GREEN,    M.A. 


VOLUME  III. 


PURITAN  ENGLAND,  1603-1660. 


THE  REVOLUTION,  1660-1760. 


BOOK    VII. 

PURITAN  ENOLAND. 

1603—1660. 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  BOOK  VII. 

1603—1660. 

For  the  reign  of  James  the  First  we  have 
Camden's  "  Auuals  "  of  tliat  liing,  Goodman's 
"  Court  of  King  James  I.,"  Weldon's  "  Secret 
History  of  the  Court  of  James  I.,"  Roger  Colie's 
"  Detection,"  tlie  correspondence  in  tlie"  Ca- 
bala," tlie  letters  publislied  under  tlie  title  of 
"  Tlie  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.,"  tUe 
documents  in  Winwood's  "  Memorials  of  State," 
and  tlie  reported  proceedings  of  the  last  two 
Parliaments.  The  Camden  Society  has  pub- 
lished the  correspondence  of  James  with  Cecil, 
and  Walter  Youge's  "  Diary."  The  letters  and 
works  of  Bacon,  now  fully  edited  by  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  are  necessary  for  any  true  understanding 
of  the  period.  Hacket's  "  Life  of  Williams" 
and  Harrington's  "  Nuga;  Antiquie  "  throw 
valuable  side-light  on  the  politics  of  the  lime. 
But  the  Stuart  system,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
can  only  fairly  be  read  by  the  light  of  the 
state  papers  of  this  and  the  following  reign, 
calendars  of  which  are  now  being  published  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  is  his  employment 
of  these  as  well  as  his  own  fairness  and  good 
sense  which  gives  value  to  the  series  of  works 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  devoted  to  this  period; 
his  "  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  the  First,"  his  "  History  of  the  Span- 
ish Marriages,"  "  England  under  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,"  and  "  The  Personal  Government 
of  Charles  the  First."  The  series  has  as  yet 
been  carried  to  1637.  To  Mr.  Gardiner  also 
we  owe  the  publication,  through  the  Camden 
Society,  of  reports  of  some  of  the  earlier  Stuart 
Parliaments.  Ranke's  "History  of  England 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century  "  has  the  same 
documentary  value  as  embodying  the  substance 
of  state-papers  in  both  English  and  foreign  ar- 
chives, which  throw  great  light  on  the  foreign 
politics  of  the  Stuart  kings.  It  covers  the 
whole  period  of  Stuart  rule.     With  the  reign  of 


Charles  the  First  our  historical  materials  in 
crease.  For  Laud  we  have  his  remarkable 
"  Diary;"  for  Strafford  the  "  Strafford  Letters." 
Hallam  has  justly  characterized  Clarendon's 
"History  of  the  Rebellion"  as  belonging 
"  rather  to  the  class  of  memoirs  "  than  of  his- 
tories ;  an  1  the  rigorous  analysis  of  it  by  Ranke 
shows  the  very  different  value  of  its  various 
parts.  Though  the  work  will  always  retain  a 
literary  interest  from  its  nobleness  of  style  ai  d 
the  grand  series  of  character-portraits  which  it 
embodies,  the  worth  of  its  account  of  all  that 
preceded  the  war  is  almost  destroyed  by  tlie 
contrast  between  its  author's  conduct  at  the 
time  and  his  later  description  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's proceedings,  as  well  as  by  the  deliber- 
ate and  malignant  falsehood  with  which  he  has 
perverted  the  whole  action  of  his  parliament- 
ary opponents.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  becomes  of  greater  value,  and  he  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  Cornish  rising;  but  from  the 
close  of  the  first  struggle  his  work  becomes  te- 
dious and  unimportant.  Clay's  "History  of 
the  Long  Pitrliament "  is  fairly  accurate  and 
impartial;  but  the  basis  of  any  real  account  of 
it  must  be  found  in  its  own  proceedings  as  they 
have  been  preserved  in  the  notes  of  Sir  Ralph 
Verney  and  Sir  Simouds  D'Ewes.  The  last 
remain  unpublished;  but  Mr.  Forster  has  drawn 
much  from  them  in  his  two  works,  "The  Grand 
Remonstrance  "  and  "  The  Arrest  of  the  Five 
Members."  The  collections  of  state-papers  by 
Rushworth  and  Nalson  are  indispensable  for 
this  period.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  mem- 
oirs, of  very  differenti  degrees  of  value,  such 
as  those  of  Whitelock,  Ludlow,  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, Hol!;s,  and  Major  Hutchinson,  as  well  as 
by  works  like  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  memoir  of  her 
husband,  Baxter's  "  Autobiography,"  or  Sir 
Thomas -Herbert's  memoirs  of  Charles  during 
his  last  two  years.  The  Diary  of  Nehcmiah 
Walliugtou  gives  us  the  common  life  of  puri- 
tanism  during  this  troubled  time.  For  Crom- 
well the  primary  authority  is  Mr.  Carlyle's 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromw'ell,"  an  invaluable 
store  of  document.^,  edited  with  the  care  of  an 
antiquarian  and  the  genius  of  a  poet.  Fairfax 
may  be  studied  in  the  "  Fairfax  Correspond- 
ence," and  in  the  documents  embodied  in  Mr. 
Clements    Markham's    life  of  him.     Sprigge's 


"Anglia  Rediviva"  gives  an  account  of  the 
New  Model  and  its  doings.  Thurlow's  State 
Papers  furnish  an  immense  mass  of  documents 
for  the  period  of  the  Protectorate;  and  Bur- 
ton's "  Diary  "  gives  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Protector's  second  Parliament.  For 
Irish  affairs  we  have  a  vast  store  of  materials  in 
the  Ormond  papers  and  letters  collected  by 
Carte;  for  Scotland  we  have  "  Baillie's  Letters," 
Burnet's  "Lives  of  the  Hamiltons,"  and  Sir 
James  Turner's  "Memoir  of  the  Scotch  Inva- 
sion." Among  the  general  accounts  of  this 
reign  we  may  name  Disraeli's  "  Commentaries 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.," as  prominent  on 
one  side,  Brodie's  "History  of  the  British  Em- 
pire "  and  Godwin's  "History  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  on  the  other.  Guizot  in  his  three 
works  on  "  Charles  I.  and  the  Revolution," 
"  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,"  and  "  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  and  the  Restoration,"  is  accurate 
and  impartial;  and  the  documents  he  has  added 
are  valuable  for  the  foreign  history  of  the  time. 
A  good  deal  of  information  may  be  found  ia 
Forster's  "  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth," and  Sandford's  "  Illustrations  of 
the  Great  Rebellion." 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXGLAXD    AXD    PCRITAyiSM. 

1603—1660. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  theturniiig- 
points  of  English  history.  The  age  of  the  Re- 
nascence and  of  the  New  Monarchy  passed 
away  with  the  Queen.  The  whole  face  of  the 
realm  had  been  silently  changing  during  the  later 
years  of  her  reign.  The  dangers  which  had 
hitherto  threatened  our  national  existence  and 
our  national  unity  had  alike  disappeared.  The 
kingdom  which  had  been  saved  from  ruin  hut 
fifty  years  before  by  the  jealousies  of  its  neigh- 
bors now  stood  in  the  fore-front  of  European 
powers.  France  clung  to  its  friendship.  Spain 
trembled  beneath  its  blows.  The  Papacy  had 
sullenly  withdrawn  from  a  fruitless  strife  with 
the  heretic  island.  The  last  of  the  Queen's  la- 
bors had  laid  Ireland  at  her  feet,  and  her  death 
knit  Scotland  to  its  ancient  enemy  by  the  tie  of 
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a  commom  king.  Within  England  itself  the  ^  and  the  wisest  and  most  lasting  forms  of  rule, 
change  was  as  great.  Religious  severance,  the  |  travelers  turned  aside  from  the  frescoes  of  Gi- 
most  terrible  of  national  dangers,  had  been  |  orgione  to  study  the  aristocratic  polity  of 
averted  by  the  patience  and  tie  ruthlessness  of  Venice,  and  Jesuits  borrowed  from  the  school- 
the  Crowu.  The  Catholics  were  weak  and  held  ,  men  of  the  middle  ages  a  doctrine  of  popular 
pitilessly  down.  The  Protestant  sectaries  were  ^  rights  which  still  forms  the  theory  of  mo'dern 
4iuated  as  pitilessly  from  the  realm.  The  ec-  democracy-.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nation 
«lesi;istical  compromise  of  the  Tudors  had  at  was  learning  to  rely  on  itself,  to  believe  in  its 
last  won  the  adhesion  of  the  country  at  large,    own  strength  and  vigor,  to  crave  for  a  share  in 


Nor  was  the  social  change  less  remarkable. 
'The  natural  growth  of  wealth  and  a  patient 
good  governnient  had  gradually  put  an  end  to 
all  social  anarchy.     The  dread  of  feudal  revolt 


the  guidance  of  its  own  life.  His  conflict  with 
the  two  great  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  of 
Christendom,  his  strife  at  once  with  the  Papacy 
and  the  House  of  Austria,  had  roused  in  every 


had  ■  passed  forever  away.  The  fall  of  the  ]  Englishman  a  sense  of  supreme  manhood. 
Northern  Earls,  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Essex,  had  which  told,  however  slowly,  on  his  attitude 
broken  the  last  strength  of  the  older  houses,  towards  the  Crown.  The  seaman  whose  tiny 
The  baronage  had  finally  made  way  for  a  mod-  bark  had  dared  the  storms  of  far-off  seas,  the 
ern  nobility,  but  this  nobility,  sprung  as  it  was  young  squire  who  crossed  the  Channel  to  flesh 
from  the  court  of  the  Tudors,  and  dependent  his  maiden  sword  at  Ivry  or  Ostend,  brought 
for  its  existence  on  the  favor  of  the  Crown,  had  I  back  with  them  to  English  soil  the  daring  tem- 
none  of  that  traditional   hold  on  the  people  at  |  per,  the  sense  of  inexhaustible  resources,  which 


large  which  made  the  feudal  lords  so  formida- 
ble a  danger  to  public  order. 

If  the  older  claims  of  freedom  had  been 
■waived  in  presence  of  the  dangers  which  so 
long  beset  even  national  existence,  the  disap 
pearance  of  these  dangers  bi'ought  naturally 
■with  it  a  revival  of  the  craving  for  liberty  and 
self-government.  And  once  awakened  such  a 
craving  found  a  solid  backing  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  time,  in  the  up-growth  of  new 


had  borne  them  on  through  storm  and  battle- 
field. The  nation  which  gave  itself  to  the  rule 
of  the  Stewarts  was  another  nation  from  the 
panic-struck  people  that  gave  itself  in  the  crash 
of  social  and  religious  order  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Tudors.  It  was  plain  that  a  aew  age  of 
our  history  must  open  when  the  lofty  patriot- 
ism, the  dauntless  energy,  the  overpowering 
sense  of  effort  and  triumph,  which  rose  into 
their  full  grandeur  through  the  war  with  Spain, 


social  classes,  in  the  intellectual  development    turned  from    the  strife  with  Philip  to  seek  a 


new  sphere  of  activity  at  home. 

What  had  hindered  this  force  from  telling  as 
yet  i(<lly  o"  national  affairs  was  the  breadth 
tnd  Lirgeuess  which  characterized  the  temper  of 


of  the  people,  and  in  tlie  new  boldness  and 
vigor  of  the  national  temper.  The  long  outer 
peace,  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  realm,  the  light- 
ness of  ta.Kation  till  the  outbreak  of  war  with  ^ 

Spain,  had  spread  prosperity  throughout  the  |  the  Reuascence.  Through  the  past  half  cent- 
laud.  Even  the  war  failed  to  hinder  the  en-  |  ury  tlie  aims  of  Englishmen  had  beeu  drawn 
vichment  of  the  trading  classes.  The  Nether-  |  far  over  the  narrow  IJounds  of  England  itself 
lands  were  the  center  of  European  trade,  and  :  to  every  land  and  every  sea;  while  their  men- 
of  all  European  countries  England  had  for  more  ,  tal  activity  spent  itself  as  freely  on  poetry  and 
than  half  a  century  been  making  the  greatest   science  as  on  religion  and  politics.     But  at  the 


advance  in  its  trade  with  the  Netherlands.  As 
early  as  in  the  eight  years  which  preceded  Eliza- 
beth's accession  and  the  eight  years  that  fol- 
lowed it,  while  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  Low 
Countries  had  doubled,  and  that  of  Prance  and 


moment  which  we  have  reached  the  whole  of 
this  energy  was  seized  upon  and  concentrated 
by  a  single  force.  For  a  hundred  years  past 
men  had  been  living  in  the  midst  of  a  spiritual 
revolution.     Not   only   the  world  about  them 


trade  between  England  and  Antwerp  had  in-  every  breast  had  been  utterly  transformed.  The 
creased  twentyfold.  The  increase  remained  at !  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  wrecked 
least  as  great  througlj  the  forty  years  that  fol-  j  that  tradition  of  religion,  of  knowledge,  of 
lowed,  and  the  erection  of  stately  houses,  mar-  political  and  social  order,  which  had  been  ac- 
riages  with  noble  families,  and  the  purchase  of  cepted  without  question  by  the  Middle  Ages, 
great  eetates,  showed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  The  suddeu  freedom  of  the  mind  from  these 
merchant  class  in  wealth  and  social  importance,  j  older  bonds  brought  a  consciousness  of  power 


London  above  all  was  profiting  by  the  general 
advance.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  awoke 
the  jealousy  of  tlie  royal  Council.  One  Lon- 
don merchant,  Thomas  Sutton,  founded  the 
great  hospital  and  school  of  the  Charter  House. 
Another,  Hugh  Myddelton,  brought  the  New 
River  from  its  springs  at  Chadwell  and  Am- 
well  to  supply  Loudon  with  pure  water.  Ere 
many  years  had  gone  the  wealth  of  the  great 
capital  was  to  tell  on  the  whole  course  of  En- 
glish history.  Nor  was  tlie  merchant  class 
alone  in  this  elevation.  If  the  greater  nobles 
no  longer  swayed  tlie  State,  the  spoil  of  the 
Church" lands,  and  the  general  growth  of  na- 
tional wealth,  were  raising  the  lesser  land-own- 
ers into  a  now  social  power.  An  influence 
■which  was  to  play  a  growing  part  in  our  his- 
tor}',  the  influence  of  the  gentry,  of  the  squires 
— as  they  were  soon  to  be  called — told  more  and 
more  on  English  politics.  In  all  but  name  in- 
deed the  leaders  of  this  class  were  the  equals 
of  tlie  peers  whom  they  superseded.  Men  like 
the  Wentworths  in  the  north,  or  the  Hampdens 
in  the  south,  boasted  as  long  a  rent-roll  and 
wielded  as  great  an  influence  as  many  of  the 
older  nobles.  The  attitude  of  the  Lower  House 
towards  the  Higher  throughout  the  Stewart 
Parliaments  sprang  mainl>'^from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Commons  that  in  wealth  as  well  as 
in  political  consequence  the  merchants  and 
country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
their  members  stood  far  above  the  mass  of  the 
peers. 

While  a  new  social  fabric  was  thus  growing 
lip  on  the  wreck  of  feudal  England,  new  influ- 
ences were  telling  on  its  development.  The 
immense  advance  of  the  people  as  a  whole  in 
knowledge  and  intelligence  throughout  the 
I'cign  of  Elizabeth  was  in  itself  a  revolution. 
The  hold  of  tradition,  the  unquestiwning  awe 
■which  formed  the  main  strength  of  tlie  Tudor 
throne,  had  been  sapped  and  weakened  by  the 


such  as  had  never  been  fell  before;  and  the 
restless  energy,  the  universal  activity  of  the 
Renascence  were  but  outer  expressions  of  the 
pride,  the  joy,  the  amazing  self-confidence, 
with  which  man  welcomed  this  revelation  of 
the  energies  which  had  lain  slumbering  within 
him.  But  his  pride  and  self  reliance  were  soon 
dashed  by  a  feeling  of  dread.  With  the  deepen- 
ing sense  of  human  individuality  came  a 
deepening  conviction  of  the  boundless  capac- 
ities of  the  human  soul.  Not  as  a  theological 
dogma,  but  as  a  human  fact  man  knew  himself 
to  be  an  all  but  infinite  power,  whether  for 
good  or  for  ill.  The  drama  towered  into  sub- 
limity as  it  painted  the  strife  of  mighty  forces 
within  the  breasts  of  Othello  or  Macbeth.  Poets 
passed  into  metaphysicians  as  they  strove  to 
unravel  the  workings  of  conscience  within  the 
soul.  From  that  hour  one  dominant  influence 
told  on  human  action:  and  all  the  various  ener- 
gies that  had  been  called  into  life  by  the  age 
that  was  passing  away  were  seized,  concen- 
trated, and  steadied  to  a  definite  aim  by  the 
spirit  of  religion. 

The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  felt  the 
change.  "  Tlieology  rules  there,"  said  Grotius 
of  England  only  two  years  after  Elizabeth's 
death;  and  when  Casaubon  was  invited  by  her 
successor  to  his  court  he  found  both  king  and 
people  indifferent  to  pure  letters.  "  There  is  a 
great  abundance  of  theologians  ih  England;" 
he  says,  "  all  point  their  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion." Even  a  country  gentleman,  like  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  felt  the  theological  impulse.  "  As 
soon  as  he  had  improved  his  natural  under- 
standing with  the  acquisition  of  learning,  the 
first  studies  he  exercised  himself  in  were  the 
principles  of  religion."  It  was  natural  that  lit- 
erature should  reflect  the  tendency  of  the  lime; 
and  the  dumpy  little  quartos  of  controversy 
and  piety  which  still  crowd  our  older  libraries 
drove  before  them  the  classical  translations  and 


intellectual  activity  of  the  Renascence,  by  its  ,  Italian  novelettes  of  the  age  of  the  Renascence, 
endless  questionings,  its  historic  research,  its  But  their  influence  was  small  beside  that  of  the 
philosophic  skepticism.  Writers  and  statesmen  |  Bible.  The  popularity  of  the  Bible  had  been 
were  alike  discifcsing  the  claims  of  government ,  growing  fast  from  the  day  when  Bishop  Bon- 


ner set  up  the  first  six  copies  in  St.  Paul's. 
Even  then,  we  are  told,  "  many  well-disposed 
people  used  much  to  resort  to  the  hearing  there- 
of, especially  when  they  could  get  any  that  liad 
an  audible  voice  to  read  to  them."  ..."  One 
John  Porter  used  sometimes  to  be  occupied  in 
that  goodly  exercise,  to  the  edifying  of  himself 
as  well  as  others.  This  Porter  was  a  fresh 
young  man  and  of  a  big  stature;  and  great 
multitudes  would  resort  thither  to  hear  him,  " 
because  he  could  read  well  and  had  an  audible 
voice."  But  the  "goodly  exercise"  of  readers 
such  as  Porter  was  soon  superseded  by  the  con- 
tinued recitation  of  both  Old  Testament  and 
New  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church; 
while  the  small  Geneva  Bibles  carried  the 
Scripture  into  every  home,  and  wove  it  into  the 
life  of  every  English  family 

Religion  indeed  was  only  one  of  the  causes 
for  this  sudden  popularity  of  the  Bible.  The 
book  was  equally  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  All 
the  prose  literature  of  England,  save  the  for- 
gotten tracts  of  Wyclif,  has  grown  up  since  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Tyndall  and 
Coverdale.  So  far  as  the  nation  at  large  was 
concerned,  no  history,  no  romance,  hardly  any 
poetry  save  the  little-known  verse  of  Chaucer, 
existed  in  the  English  tongue  when  the  Bible 
was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  churches.  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  day  after  day,  the  crowds  that 
gathered  round  the  Bible  iu  the  nave  of  St. 
Paul's,  or  the  family  group  that  hung  on  its 
words  iu  the  devotional  exercises  at  home,  were 
leavened  witli  a  new  literature.  Legend  and 
annal,  war  song  and  psalm,  Slate-roll  and  biog- 
raphy, the  mighty  voices  of  prophets,  the  para- 
bles of  Evangelists,  stories  of  mission  journeys, 
of  perils  by  tlie  sea  and  among  the  heathen, 
philosophic  arguments,  apocalyptic  visions,  all 
were  flung  broadcast  over  minds  unoccupied 
for  the  most  part  by  any  rival  learning.  The 
disclosure  of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature  had 
wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Renascence.  The 
disclosure  of  the  older  mass  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  the  one  revolution  was  far  deeper 
and  wider  in  its  effects  than  the  other.  No 
version  could  transfer  to  another  tongue  the 
peculiar  charm  of  language  which  gave  their 
value  to  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Classical  letters  therefore  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  learned,  that  is,  of  the  few ;  a::d 
among  these,  with  the  exception  of  Colet  and 
More,  or  of  the  pedants  who  revived  a  Pagan 
worship  in  the  gardens  of  the  Florentine  Acade- 
my, their  direct  influence  was  purely  intellect- 
ual. But  the  languEige  of  the  Hebrew,  the  idiom 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  lent  themselves  with 
a  curious  felicity  to  the  purposes  of  translation. 
As  a  mere  literary  monument  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  example 
of  the  English  tongue,  while  its  perpetual  use 
made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the 
standard  of  our  language. 

For  the  moment,  however,  its  literary  effect 
was  less  than  its  social.  The  power  of  the  book 
over  the  mass  of  Englishmen  showed  itself  in 
a  thousand  superficial  ways,  and  in  none  more 
conspicuouslj'  than  in  the  influence  it  exerted 
on  ordinary  speech.  It  formed,  we  must  repeat, 
the  whole  literature  which  was  practically  ac- 
cessible to  ordinary  Englishmen;  and  when  we 
recall  the  number  of  common  phrases  which 
we  owe  to  great  authors,  the  bits  of  Sbakspere, 
or  Milton,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  which 
unconsciously  interweave  themselves  in  our  or- 
dinary talk,  we  shall  better  understand  the 
strange  mosaic  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases 
which  colored  English  talk  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  mass  of  picturesque  allusion  and 
illustration  which  we  borrow  from  a  thousand 
books,  our  fathers  were  forced  to  borrow  from 
one;  and  the  borrowing  was  the  easier  and  the 
more  natural  that  the  range  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  fitted  it  for  the  expres.sion  of  every 
phase  of  feeling.  When  Spenser  poured  forth 
his  warmest  love  notes  in  the  "  Epithalamion," 
he  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  Psalmist,  iis 
he  bade  the  gates  open  for  the  entrance  of  Ills 
bride.  When  Cromwell  saw  the  mists  break 
over  the  hills  of  Dunbar,  he  liailed  the  sun 
burst  with  the  cry  of  David:  "  Let  God  arise, 
and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered.  Like  as  the 
smoke  vanisheth,  so  shalt  Ihou  drive  them 
away!"  Even  to  common  minds  this  familiari- 
ty with  grand  poetic  imagery  in  prophet  and 
apocalypse  gave  a  loftiness  and  ardor  of  ex- 
pression that  with  all  its  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion and  bombast  we  may  preftr  to  the  slip- 
sho.d  vulgarisms  of  to-day. 
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But  far  greater  than  its  effect  on  literature  or 
social  pbrase  was  the  effect  of  the  Bible  ou  the 
character  of  the  people  at  large.  The  Bible 
■was  as  yet  the  one  book  which  was  familiar  to 
every  Englishman;  and  everywhere  its  words, 
as  they  fell  on  ears  which  custom  had  not  dead- 
ened to  their  force  and  beauty,  kindled  a  start- 
ling enthusiasm.  The  whole  moral  effect  which 
is  produced  nowadays  b}'  the  religious  newspa- 
per, the  tract,  the  essay,  the  missionary  re- 
port, the  sermon,  was  then  produced  by  the 
Bible  alone;  and  its  effect  in  this  way,  however 
dispassionately  we  examine  it,  was  simply  amaz 
ing.  The  whole  nation  became  a  cliurch.  The 
problems  of  life  and  death,  whose  questionings 
found  no  answer  in  the  higher  minds  of  Shaks 
pere's  day,  pressed  for  an  answer  not  only  from 
noble  and  scholar  but  from  farmer  and  shop- 
keeper in  the  age  that  followed  him.  The  an- 
swer they  found  was  almost  of  necessity  a  Cal- 
vinistic  answer.  Unlike  as  the  spirit  of  Cal- 
vinism seemed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renascence, 
both  found  a  point  of  union  in  their  exaltation 
of  the  individual  man.  The  mighty  strife  of 
good  and  evil  within  the  soul  itself  which  had 
overawed  the  imagination  of  dramatist  and 
poet  became  the  one  spiritual  conception  in  the 
mind  of  the  Puritan.  TheCalvinist  looked  on 
churches  and  communions  as  convenient  group- 
ings of  pious  Christians;  it  might  be  as  even 
indispensable  parts  of  a  Christian  order.  But 
religion  in  its  deepest  and  innermost  sense  had 
to  do  not  with  the  churches  but  with  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  It  was  each  Christian  man  who 
held  in  his  power  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  in  each  Christian  conscience  that  the 
strife  was  waged  between  Heaven  and  Hell. 
Not  as  one  of  a  body,  but  "as  a  single  soul, 
could  each  Christian  claim  his  part  in  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption.  In  the  outer  world  of 
■worship  and  discipline  the  Calvinist  might  call 
himself  one  of  many  brethren,  but  at  every 
moment  of  his  inner  existence,  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  and  of  struggle,  in  his  dark  and 
troubled  wrestling  with  sin,  in  the  glory  of 
conversion,  in  the  peace  of  acceptance  with 
God,  he  stood  utterl}- alone.  With  such  a  con- 
ception of  human  life  Puritanism  offered,  the 
natural  form  for  English  religion  at  a  time  when 
the  feeling  with  which  religion  could  most  easily 
ally  itself  was  the  sense  of  individuality.  The 
'prentice  ■who  sat  awed  in  the  pit  of  the  theater 
as  the  storm  in  the  mind  of  Lear  outdid  the 
storm  among  the  elements  passed  easily  into  the 
Calvinist  who  saw  himself  day  by  day  the  the- 
ater of  a  yet  mightier  struggle  between  the 
powers  of  light  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  his  soul  the  prize  of  an  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween Heaven  and  Hell. 

It  was  thus  by  its  own  natural  develoi^ment 
that  the  temper  of  Englishmen  became  above 
all  religious,  and  that  their  religion  took 
in  most  cases  the  form  of  Calvinism.  But  the 
rapid  spread  of  Calvinism  was  aided  by  outer 
causes  as  well  as  inner  ones.  The  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  been  a  long  struggle  for  national 
existence.  When  Shakspere  iirst  trod  the 
streets  of  London  it  ■n^as  a  question  whether 
England  should  still  remain  England  or  wheth- 
er it  should  sink  into  a  vassal  of  Spain.  In 
that  long  contest  the  creed  which  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  had  constructed,  the  strange  com- 
promise of  old  tradition  ■n'ith  new  convictions 
■which  the  country  was  gradually  shaping  into 
a  new  religion  for  itself,  had  done  much  for 
England's  victory.  It  had  held  England  to- 
gether as  a  people.  It  had  hindered  any  irrep- 
arable severance  of  the  nation  into  ■svarring 
churches.  But  it  had  done  this  unobserved. 
To  the  bulk  of  men  the  victory  seemed  wholly 
due  to  the  energy  aud  devotion  of  Calvinism. 
Rome  had  placed  herself  in  the  forefront  of 
England's  enemies,  and  it  was  the  Calvinistic 
Puritan  who  was  the  irreconcilable  foe  c)f 
Rome.  It  was  the  Puritan  who  went  forih  to 
tight  the  Spaniard  in  France  or  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  the  Puritan  who  broke  into  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  who  singed  Philip's  beard 
at  Cadiz.  It  was  the  Puritan  whose  assiduous 
preachings  and  catechisings  had  slowly  won 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  to  any  real  ac- 
ceptance of  Protestantism.  And  as  the  wai 
drifted  on,  as  the  hatred  of  Spain  and  resent- 
ment at  the  Papacy  grew  keener  and  fiercer,  as 
patriotism  became  more  identified  vihh  Protest- 
antism, and  Protestantism  more  ideulifled  with 
hatred  of  Rome,  the  side  of  English  religion 
which  lay  furthest  from  all  contact  with  the 
tradition  of  the  past  grew  more  and  more 
popular  among  Englishmen. 

■Po  Elizabeth,  whether  on  religious  or  politi- 


w^f^»       !i?-.'°'''^'^*'-*''f  "°f''''''''^''"°V*'°^'  different  tendencies  were  reaching  for- 

her  foes.     But  it  was  m  vain  that  she  strove  by  ward  to  the  same  conception  o*  law      Bacon 

a  rigorous  d.sc.plme  to  check  its  advance.    Her  sought  for  universal  laws  in  materral  nature 

discipline  could  only  tell  on  the  clergy,  andihe  Hooker  asserted  the  rule  of  law  over  thS'- 

rp      wJ'  ,T"'  ^f  "'°'lV''  '"y  '''=?°  "  ^'<-''"''=*'  ''"«'  "'°'-l^'^     I'  ^=^8  in  the  same  way   hat  ?he 

one      Whether  she  would   or  no,  in   fact,  the  Puritan  sought  for  a  divine  law  by  which  the 

S"f  L^L°  .',7/f!°l!.l:^,'^LPA'^."^".  <=^"^f  •     M  '->P--.'  ki.^gdoms  around  him  mi^ht  be  raised 


lanu  10  ngut  in  tlie  Huguenot  camps  came  back  in  all  things,  great  or  small,  he  mi 
^??fl  H  ■?  V  H"S"7"'  theology.  The  exiles  obey.  But  this  implicit  obedience 
who  fled  to  England  from  France  and  from  the  '  for  IheDivine  Will  alone;  for  hum 
JNetherands  spread  their  narrower  type  of  re-    derived  their  strength  only  fron 


plicjtly 
nee  was  reserved 
uman  ordinances 
l^ic^  through  the  townswhere  tiij^-f^und  ^  [  s;^^:.^';;^^^^^:^  ^Zf'^l  '^X 
refuge.  As  the  strife  with  Rome  grew  hotter  Puritan  was  bound  by  his  religion  to  examine 
he  governmen  was  forced  to  fill  parliament  every  claim  made  on  his  civil  a^ndspHtualTe 
and  the  magistracy  with  men  whose  zealous  dience  by  the  powers  that  be;  and  to  own  or 
Protestantism  secured  Uie.r  fide  ity  in  the  case  reject  the  claini,  as  it  accorded  with  the  higher 
of  a  Catholic  rismg  But  a  zealous  Protestant  duty  which  he  owed  to  God.  "In  matters  of 
was  almost,  inevitably  a  Calvinist;  and  to  place  faith,"  a  Puritan  wife  tells  us  of  her  husband 
the  administration  of  the  country  in  Calvinist  i  "his  reason  always  submitted  to  the  Word  of 
hands  was  to  give  an  impulse  to  Puritanism.  God;  but  in  all  other  things  the  greatest  names 
How  utterly  Elizabeth  failed  tvas  seen  at  the  in  the  world  would  not  lead  him  without  rea- 
begmning  of  her  successor's  reign.     The  bulk    son." 

of-  the  country  gentlemen,  the  bulk  of  the  It  was  plain  that  an  impassable  gulf  parted 
wealthier  traders  bad  by  that  time  become  Pu-  such  a  temper  as  this  from  the  tenTper  of  un- 
mans. In  the  first  Parliament  of  James  the  '  questioning  devotion  to  the  Crown  which  the 
House  of  Commons  refused  for  the  first  time  I  Tudors  termed  loyalty;  for  it  was  a  temper  not 
ki  tran.sact  business  on  a  Sunday.  His  second  '  only  lesal,  but  even  pedantic  in  its  legality 
Parlmment  chose  to  receive  the  comnrunion  at  j  intolerant  from  its  very  sense  of  a  moral  order 
ht  Margaret  s  Church  instead  of  Westminster  and  law  of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  of  a 
Abbey  "  for  fear  of  copes  and  wafer-cakes."  person.al  tyrannv,  a  temper  of  criticism  of 
Ihe  same  ditficulty  met  Elizabeth  in  her  ef- ;  judgment,  and,  "if  need  be,  of  stubborn  and 
forts  to  check  the  growth  of  Puritanism  in  the  \  unconquerable  resistance.  The  temper  of  the 
Church  itself.  At  the  very  outset  of  her  reign  \  Puritan  indeed  was  no  temper  of  mei^e  revolt 
the  need  of  replacing  the  Marian  bishops  by  His  resistance,  if  he  was  forced  to  resist  would 
stanch  Protestants  forced  her  to  fill  the  En-  spring  not  from  any  disdain  of  kingly  author- 
ghsh  sees  with  men  whose  cre<;d  was  in  almost  [  ity,  but  from  his  devotion  to  an"  authority 
every  case  Calvinistic.  The  bulk  of  the  lower  '  higher  and  more  sacred  than  that  of  kings.  He 
clergy  indeed  -ivere  left  without  change;  but  as  had  as  firm  a  faith  as  the  nation  at  large  in  the 
the  older  parcDns  died  out  their  places  were  divine  right  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  sacred 
mostly  filled  by  Puritan  successors.  The  Uui-  character  of  the  throne.  It  was  in  fact  justte- 
versities  furnished  the  new  clergy,  and  at  the  cause  his  ruler's  authority  had  a  divine  origin 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  tone  of  the  Uni-  that  he  obeyed  him.  But  the  nation  about  the 
versities  was  hotly  Puritan.  Even  the  outer  ^  throne  seemed  to  the  Puritan  not  less  divinely 
uniformity  on  which  the  Queen  set  her  heart  j  ordered  a  thine  than  the  throne  itself;  it  was 
took  a  Puritan  form.  The  use  of  the  Prayer-  the  voice  of  God,  inspiring  and  directing,  ■nhich 
book  indeed  was  enforced;  but  the  aspect  of  spoke  through  its  history  and  its  laws:  it  was 
English  churches  and  of  English  worship  tend-  {  God  that  guided  to  wisdom  the  hearts  of  En- 
ed  more  and  more  to  the  model  of  Geneva.  !  glishmen  in  Parliament  assembled  as  He  guided 
The  need  of  more  light  to  follow  the  service  in  |  to  wisdom  the  hearts  of  kings.  Never  was  the 
the  new  Prayer-books  served  as  a  pretext  for  ,  respect  for  positive  law  so  profound;  never  was 
the  removal  of  stained  glass  from  the  church  i  the  reverence  for  Parliaments  so  ereat  as  at  the 
wiudows.  The  Communion  table  stood  almost  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  none  of  the 
everywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  church.  If  the  modern  longing  for  a  king  that  reigned  wilb- 
surplice  was  generally  worn  during  the  service,  out  governing;  no  conscious  desire  shows  itself 
the  preacher  often  mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  Ge-  |  anywhere  to  meddle  with  the  actual  exercise  of 
neva  gown.  We  see  the  progress  of  this  change  j  the  royal  administration.  But  the  Puritan 
in  the  very  chapel  of  the  Primates  themselves,  could  only  conceive  of  the  kingly  power  as  of  a 
The  chapel  of  Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  power  based  upon  constitutional  tradition,  con- 
most  conspicuous  among  the  ecclesiastical  trolled  by  constitutional  law,  and  acting  in  will- 
buildings  of  the  time;  it  was  a  place  "whither  ing  harmony  with  that  body  of  constitutional 
many  of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  per-  counselors  in  the  two  Houses,  who  represented 
sons  of  all  sorts,  as  well  strangers  as  natives,  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  the  realm, 
resorted."  But  all  pomp  of  worship  gradually  It  was  in  the  creation  of  such  a  temper  as 
passed  away  from  it.  L'nder  Cranmer  the  i  this  that  Puritanism  gave  its  noblest  gift  to 
stained  glass  was  dashed  from  its  windows.  In  j  English  politics.  It  gave  a  gift  hardly  less 
Elizabeth's  time  the  communiou  table  was  noble  to  society  at  large  in  its  conception  of 
moved  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  and  the  social  equality.  Their  common  calling,  their 
credence  table  destroyed.  Under  James  Arch-  common  brotherhood  in  Christ,  annihilated  in 
bishop  Abbott  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  all  the  mind  of  the  Puritans  'that  overpowering 
attempts  at  a  high  ceremonial.  The  cope  was  sense  of  social  distinctions  which  characterized 
no  longer  used  lis  a  special  vestment  in  the  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  no  open 
communion.  The  Primate  and  his  chaplains  break  with  social  traditions;  no  open  revolt 
forbore  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Christ.  The  against  the  social  subordination  of  class  to 
organ  and  choir  were  alike  abolished,  and  the  class.  But  within  those  forms  of  the  older 
service  reduced  to  a  simplicity  which  would    world  beat  for  the  first  time  the  spirit  which 


have  satisfied  Calvin. 

Foiled  as  it  was,  the  effort  of  Elizabeth  to 
check  the  spread  of  Puritanism  was  no  mere 
freak  of  religious  bigotry.  It  sprang  from  a 
clear  realization  of  the  impossibility  of  harmon- 
izing the  new  temper  of  the  nation  with  the 
system  of  personal  government  which  had  done 
its  work  under  the  Tudors.  With  the  republi- 
can and  anti  monarchical  theories  indeed  that 
Calvinism  had  begotten  elsewhere,  English  Cal- 
vinism showed  as  yet  no  sort  of  sympathy.  The 
theories  of  resistance,  of  a  people's  right  to 
judge  and  depose  its  rulers,  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  heat  of  the  Marian  persecution, 
had  long  sunk  into  silence.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Puritan  gentleman  was  as  fervent  as  that  of  his 
fellows.  But  with  the  belief  of  the  Calvinist 
went  necessarily  a  new  and  higher  sense  of 
political  order.  The  old  conception  of  personal 
rule,  the  dependence  of  a  nation  on  the  arbitra- 
ry will  of  its  ruler,  was  jarring  everywhere 
more  and  more  with  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
philosophic  impulses  of  the  time.     Men  of  the 


was  to  characterize  the  new.  Tlie  meanest 
peasant  felt  himself  ennobled  as  a  child  of  God. 
The  proudest  noble  recognized  a  spiritual 
equality  in  the  poorest  "saint."  The  great 
social  revolution  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the 
Protectorate  was  already  felt  in  the  demeanor 
of  English  gentlemen.  "  He  had  a  loving  and 
sweet  courtesy  to  the  poorest,"  we  are  told  of 
one  of  them,  "  and  would  often  employ  many 
spare  hours  with  the  commonest  soldiers  and 
poorest  laborers."  "He  never  disdained  the 
meanest  nor  flattered  the  greatest."  But  it  was 
felt  even  more  in  the  new  dignity  and  self- 
respect  with  wliicli  the  consciousness  of  theii 
"calling"  invested  the  classes  beneath  the  rank 
of  the  gentry.  'Take  such  a  portrait  as  that 
which  .1  turner  in  Eastcheap,  Nehemiah  Wal- 
lington,  has  left  us  of  a  London  housewife,  his 
mother.  "  She  was  very  loving,"  he  says, 
"  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  aud  kind 
to  her  husband,  very  tender-hearted  to  her 
children,  loving  all  that  were  godly,  much  mis- 
liking  the  wicked  and  profane.    She  was  a  pat- 
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tern  of  sobriety  unto  many,  very  seldom  was 
seen  abroad  except  at  church;  when  others 
recreated  themselves  at  holidays  and  other 
times,  slie  would  take  her  needle-work  and  say 
'here  is  my  recreation.'  ....  God  had  given 
her  a  pregnant  wit  and  an  excellent  mernory. 
She  was  very  ripe  and  perfect  in  all  stories  of 
the  Bible,  likewise  in  all  the  stories  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, and  could  readily  turn  to  them;  she  was 
also  perfect  and  well  seen  in  the  English  Cln-on- 
icles,  and  in  the  descents  of  the  Kings  of  Ing- 
laad.  She  lived  in  holy  wedlock  with  her 
husband  twenty  years,  wanting  but  four 
days." 

Where  the  new  conception  of  life  told  even 
more  powerfully  than  on  politics  or  society  was 
in  its  bearing  on  the  personal  temper  and  con- 
duct of  men.  There  was  a  sudden  loss  of  the 
passion,  the  caprice,  the  subtle  and  tender  play 
of  feeling,  the  breadth  of  sympathy,  the  quick 
pulse  of  delight,  which  had  marked  the  age  of 
Elizabeth;  but  on  the  other  hand  life  gained  in 
moral  grandeur,  in  a  sense  of  the  dignitj'  of 
manhood,  in  orderliness  and  equable  force.  The 
larger  geniality  of  the  age  tliat  had  passed 
away  was  replaced  by  an  intense  tenderness 
within  the  narrower  circle  of  the  home.  Home, 
as  we  conceive  it  now,  was  the  creation  of  the 
Puritan.  Wife  and  child  rose  from  mere  de- 
pendents on  the  will  of  husband  or  father,  as 
husband  and  father  saw  in  them  saints  like 
himself,  souls  hallowed  by  the  touch  of  a  di- 
vine Spirit  and  called  with  a  divine  calling  like 
his  own.  The  sense  of  spiritual  fellowship 
gave  a  new  tenderness  and  refinement  to  the 
common  family  affections.  "  He  was  as  kind 
a  father,"  says  a  Puritan  wife  of  her  husband, 
"  as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  master,  as  faith- 
ful a  friend  as  the  world  had."  The  willful 
and  lawless  passion  of  the  Renascence  made 
way  for  .a  manlv  purity.  "  Neither  in  youth 
HOT  riper  years  could  the  most  fair  or  enticing 
woman  draw  him  into  unnecessary  familiarity 
or  dalliance.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  he 
loved,  and  delighted  in  all  pure  and  holy  and 
unblamable  conversation  with  them,  but  so  as 
never  to  excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Scurril- 
ous discourse  even  among  men  he  abhorred; 
and  though  he  sometimes  took  pleasure  in  wit 
and  mirih,  yet  that  which  was  mixed  with  im- 
puritv  he  never  could  endure."  A  higher  con- 
ception of  duly  colored  men's  daily  actions. 
To  the  Puritan  the  willfulness  of  life,  in  which 
the  men  of  the  Renascence  had  reveled,  seemed 
unworthy  of  life's  character  and  end.  His  aim 
was  to  attain  self-command,  to  be  master  of 
himself,  of  his  thojght  and  speech  and  acts. 
A  certain  gravity  and  reflectiveness  gave  its 
tone  to  the  lightest  details  of  his  converse  with 
.-the  world  about  him.  His  temper,  quick  as  it 
might  naturally  be,  was  kept  under  strict  con- 
trol. In  his  discourse  he  was  on  his  guard 
against  talkativeness  and  frivolity,  striving  to 
be  deliberate  in  speech,  and  "ranking  the 
words  beforehand."  His  life  was  orderly  and 
methodical,  sparing  of  diet  and  self-indulgence; 
he  rose  early;  "  he  never  was  at  any  time  idle, 
and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  so."  The  new 
sobriety  and  self-restraint  showed  itself  in  a 
change  of  dress.  The  gorgeous  colors  and 
jewels  of  the  Renascence  disappeared.  The 
Puritan  squire  "  left  off  very  early  the  wearing 
of  anything  that  was  costly,  yet  in  his  plainest 
negligent  habit  appeared  very  much  a  gentle- 
man." 

The  loss  of  color  and  variety  in  costume  re- 
flected no  doubt  a  certain  loss  of  color  and 
variety  in   life  itself.     But  as  yet  Puritanism 


love  for  music  and  often  diverted  iimself  with 
a  viol,  on  which  he  played  masterly." 

The  strength  however  of  the  religious  move- 
ment lay  rather  among  the  middle  and  profes- 
sional classes  than  among  the  gentry;  and  it  is 
in  a  Puritan  of  this  class  that  we  find  the  fullest 
and  noblest  expression  of  the  new  influence 
which  was  leavening  the  temper  of  the  time. 
John  Milton  is  not  only  the  highest  but  the 
comjiletest  type  of  Puritanism.  His  life  is 
absolutely  contemporaneous  with  his  cause. 
He  was  born  when  it  began  to  exercise  a  direct 
influence  over  English  politics  and  English  re- 
ligion; he  died  when  its  effort  to  mold  them 
into  its  own  shape  was  over,  and  when  it  had 
again  sunk  into  one  of  many  influences  to  which 
we  owe  our  English  character.  His  earlier 
verse,  the  pamphlets  of  his  riper  years,  the 
epics  of  his  age,  mark  with  a  singular  precision 
the  three  great  stages  in  its  history.     His  youth 


brought  with  them  a  loss  of  the  genial  delight 
in  all  that  was  human  which  gave  its  charm  to 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  "If  ever  God  instilled 
an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  mind 
of  any  man,"  said  the  great  Puritan  poet,  "he 
has  instilled  it  into  mine."  "Love  Virtue," 
closed  his  "  Comus,"  "  she  alone  is  free!"  But 
this  passionate  love  of  virtue  and  of  moral 
beauty,  if  it  gave  strength  to  human  conduct, 
narrowed  human  sympathy  and  human  intelli- 
gence. Already  in  Milton  we  note  "a  certain 
reservedness  of  temper,"  a  contempt  for  "  the 
false  estimsrtes  of  the  vulgar,"  a  proud  with- 
drawal from  the  meaner  and  coarser  life  around 
him.  Great  as  was  his  love  for  Shakspere,  we 
can  hardly  fancy  him  delighting  in  FalstafE. 
In  minds  of  a  less  cultured  order,  this  moral 
tension  ended,  no  doubt,  in  a  hard  unsocial 
sternness  of  life.  The  ordinary  Puritan  "loved 
all  that  were  godly,  much  misliking  the  wicked 


shows  us  how  much  of  the  gayety.  the  iioetic  I  and  profane."     His  bond  to  other  men  was  not 
ease,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Renascence,  [  the  sense  of  a  common  manhood,  but  the  recog 


lingered  in  a  Puritan  home.  Scrivener  and 
"  precisian  "  as  his  father  was,  he  was  a  skilled 
musician,  and  the  boy  inherited  his  father's 
skill  on  lute  and  organ.  One  of  the  finest  out- 
bursts in  the  scheme  of  education  which  he  put 
forth  at  a  later  time  is  a  passage  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  province  of  music  as  an  agent  in 
moral  training.  His  home,  his  tutor,  his  school 
were  all  rigidly  Puritan;  but  there  was  nothing 
narrow  or  illiberal  in  his  early  training.  "  My 
father,"  he  says,  "destined  me  while  yet  a  little 
boy  to  the  study  of  humane  letters;  which  I 
seized  with  such  eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth 
year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my  les- 
sons to  bed  before  midnight."  But  to  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  he  learned  at  school,  the 
sorivener  advised  him  to  add  Italian  and  French. 
Nor  were  English  letters  neglected.  Spenser 
gave  the  earliest  turn  to  the  boy's  poetic  genius. 
In  spite  of  the  war  between  playwright  and 
precisian,  a  Puritan  youth  could  still  in  Milton's 
days  avow  his  love  of  the  stage,  "if  Jonson's 
learned  sock  be  on,  or  sweetest  Shakspere, 
Fancy's  child,  warble  his  native  wooduotes 
wild,"  and  gather  from  the  "  masques  and  an- 
tique pagantry  "  of  the  court  revel  hints  for  his 
own  "  Comus  "  and  "  Arcades."  Nor  does  any 
shadow  of  the  coming  struggle  with  the  Church 
disturb  the  young  scholar's  reverie,  as  he  wan- 
ders beneath  "the  high  embowed  roof,  with 
antique  pillars  massy  proof,  and  storied  win- 
dows richly  dight,casting  a  dim  religious  light," 
or  as  he  hears  "  the  pealing  organ  blow  to  the 
full-voiced  choir  below,  in  service  high  and 
anthem  clear." 

Milton's  enjoyment  of  the  gayety  of  life 
stands  in  bright  contrast  with  tlie  gloom  and 
sternness  which  strife  and  persecution  fostered 
in  Puritanism  at  a    later  time.     In  spite  of  a 

certain  reservedness    of  natural  disposition," 


nition  of  a  brotherhood  among  the  elect.  With- 
out the  pale  of  the  saints  lay  a  world  which 
was  hateful  to  them,  because  it  was  the  enemy 
of  their  God.  It  is  this  utter  isolation  from  the 
"ungodly"  that  explains  the  contrast  which 
startles  us  between  the  inner  tenderness  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  ruthlessness  of  so  many  of 
their  actipns.  Cromwell,  whose  son's  death  (in 
his  own  words)  went  to  his  heart  "like  a  dag- 
ger, indeed  it  didl"  and  who  rode  away  sad 
and  wearied  from  the  triumph  of  Marston 
Moor,  burst  into  horse-play  as  he  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  King. 

A  temper  which  had  lost  sympathy'  with  the 
life  of  half  the  w.orld  around  it  could  hardly 
sympathize  with  the  whole  of  its  own  life. 
Humor,  the  faculty  which  above  all  corrects 
exaggeration  and  extravagance,  died  away  be- 
fore the  new  stress  and  strain  of  existence. 
The  absolute  devotion  of  the  Puritan  to  a  Su- 
preme Will  tended  more  and  more  to  rob  him 
of  all  sense  of  measure  and  proportion  in  com- 
mon matters.  Little  things  became  great  things 
in  the  glare  of  religious  zeal;  and  the  godly 
man  learnt  to  shrink  from  a  surplice,  or  a 
midce-pie  at  Christmas,  as  he  shrank  from  im- 
purity or  a  lie.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  self- 
restraint  and  sobriety  which  marked  the  Cal- 
vinist  limited  itself  wholly  to  his  outer  life.  In 
his  inner  soul  sense,  reason,  judgment,  were 
too  often  overborne  by  the  terrible  reality  of 
invisible  things.  Our  first  glimpse  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  as  a  young  country  squire  and 
farmer  in  the  marsh-levels  around  Huntingdon 
and  St.  Ives,  buried  from  time  to  time  in  a 
deep  melancholy,  and  haunted  by  fancies  of 
coming  death.  "I  live  in  Meshac,"  he  writes 
to  a  friend,  "  which  they  say  signifies  Prolong- 
ing; in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Darkness;  yet 
the  Lord  forsaketh  me  not."  The  vivid  sense 
of  a  Divine  Purity  close  to  such  men  made  the 
You  know 


t  "  the  young  si'uger  could  still  enjov  the  what  my  manner  of  life  has  been,"  Cromwell 
It'  and  youthful  jollity"  of  the  world  adds.  "Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness, 
nd  him   its  "quips  and  cranks  and  wan-   and  hated  light.     I  hated  godlmess.       Yet  his 


which  shrank  from    "festivities  and  jests,  in 

which  I  acknowledg,!    my  faculty  to  be  very  |  life  of  common  men  seem  sin. 

slight,"  '"  "'     ^'''  -<•  Kf,.  i.-~  1., 

"  jest 

aroun_    __     ,  ^    , 

ton  wiles;"  he  could  join  the  crew  of  Mirth 
and  look  pleasantly  on  at  the  village  fair, 
"where  the  jolly  rebecks  sound  to  many  a 
youth  and  many  a  maid,  dancing  in  the 
checkered  shade."  There  was  nothing  ascetic 
in  Milton's  look,  in  his  slender,  vigorous  frame, 
his  face  full  of  a  delicate  yet  serious  beauty, 
the  rich  brown  hair  which  clustered  over  his 
brow;  and  the  words  we  have  quoted  show  his 
sensitive  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  beautiful. 
But  his  pleasures  were  "unreproved."     From 


was  free  from  any   break  with   the  harmless   coarse   or  sensual  self-indulgence    the  young 
gayeties  of  the  world  about  it.     The  lighter  and  |  Puritan  tui'ned  with  disgust;  "A  certain  re- 


more  elegant  sides  of  the  Elizabethan  culture 
harmonized  well  enough  with  the  temper  of  the 
Calvinist  gentleman.  The  figure  of  such  a 
Puritan  as  Colonel  Hutchinson  stands  out  from 
his  wife's  canvas  with  the  grace  and  tender- 
ness of  a  portrait  by  Vandyck.  Slie  dwells  on 
the  personal  beauty  which  distinguished  his 
youth,  on  "his  teeth  even  and  white  as  the 
purest  ivory,"  "  his  hair  of  brown,  very  thick- 
set in  his  youth,  softer  than  the  finest  silk,  curl- 
ing with  loose  great  rings  at  the  ends."  Serious 
as  was  his  temper  in  graver  matters,  the  young 
squire  of  Owthorpe  was  foud  of  hawking,  and 
piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  dancing  and 
fence.  His  artistic  taste  showed  itself  in  a  crit- 
ical love  of  "paintings,  sculpture,  and  all  lib- 
eral arts,"  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  his  gardens,  "  in  the  improvement  of  his 
grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks  and 
forest-trees."  If  he  was  "diligent  in  his  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures,"  "  he  had  a  great 


servedness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness 
and  self-esteem,  kept  me  still  above  those  low 
descents  of  mind."  He  drank  in  an  ideal 
chivalry  from  Spenser,  though  his  religion  and 
puritv  disdained  the  outer  pledge  on  which 
chivahy  built  up  its  fabric  of  honor.  "  Every 
tree  and  gentle  spirit,"  said  Milton,  "  without 
that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight."  It  was 
with  this  temper  that  he  passed  from  his  Lon- 
don school,  St.  Paul's,  to  Christ's  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  was  this  temper  that  he  pre- 
served throughout  his  University  career.  He 
left  Cambridge,  as  he  said  afterwards,  "free 
from  all  reproach,  and  approved  by  all  honest 
men,"  with  a  purpose  of  self-dedication  "to 
that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high,  towards 
which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  heaven." 

Even  in  the  still  calm  beauty  of  a  life  such  as 
this  we  catch  the  sterner  tones  of  the  Puritan 
temper.  The  very  height  of  the  Puritan's  aim, 
the    intensity    of    his    moral    concentration, 


worst  sin  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth, 
and  a  want  of  the  deeper  earnestness  which 
comes  with  riper  years.  In  imaginative  tem- 
pers, like  that  of  Bunyan,  the  struggletook  a 
more  picturesque  form.  John  Bunyan  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  tinker  at  Elstow  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  even  in  childhood  his  fancy  reveled  in  ter- 
rible visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  "  When  I 
was  but  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,"  he 
tells  us,  "  these  things  did  so  distress  my  soul, 
that  then  in  the  midst  of  my  merry  sports  and 
childish  vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions, 
I  was  often  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in 
my  mind  therewith;  yet  could  I  not  let  go  my 
sins."  The  sins  he  could  not  let  go  were  a  love 
of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  village  green; 
for  the  only  real  fault  which  his  bitter  self -ac- 
cusation discloses,  that  of  a  habit  of  swearing, 
was  put  an  end  to  at  once  and  forever  by  a  re- 
buke from  an  old  woman.  His  passion  for 
bell-ringing  clung  to  him  even  after  he  had 
broken  from  it  as  a  "vain  practice;"  and  he 
would  go  to  the  steeple-house  and  look  on,  till 
the  thought  that  a  bell  might  fall  and  crush 
him  in  his  sins  drove  him  panic-stricken  from 
the  door.  A  sermon  against  dancing  and  games 
drew  him  for  a  time  from  these  indulgences; 
but  the  temptation  again  overmastered  his  re- 
solve. "I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  my  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I 
returned  with  great  delight.  But  the  same 
day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  cat,  and 
having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  just 
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as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a 
voice  did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my 
•soul,  which  said,  '  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and 
go  to  Heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  Hell?' 
At  this  I  was  put  in  au  exceeding  maze;  where- 
fore, leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground,  I  looked 
up  to  heaven;  and  was  as  if  I  had  with  the 
eyes  of  my  understanding  seen  the  Lord  Jesus 
looking  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly 
displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  He  did  severely 
threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment 
for  those  and  other  ungodly  practices." 

The  vivid  sense  of  a  supernatural  world 
which  breathes  through  words  such  as  these, 
the  awe  and  terror  with  which  it  pressed  upon 
the  life  of  men,  found  their  most  terrible  ex- 
pression in  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  The  dread 
of  Satanic  intervention  indeed  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Puritan.  It  had  come  down  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  had 
been  fanned  into  a  new  intensity  at  tlie  close  of 
the  middle  ages  by  the  physical  calamities  and 
moral  skepticism  which  threw  their  gloom  over 
the  world.  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  wilch  to  every 
Englishman,  and  the  wife  of  Duke  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  paced  the  streets  of  London,  can- 
dle in  hand,  as  a  convicted  sorceress.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  chaos  and  turmoil  of  the  Refor- 
mation put  its  strain  on  the  spiritual  imagina- 
tion of  men  that  the  belief  in  demoniacal  pos- 
session deepened  into  a  general  panic.  The 
panic  was  common  to  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants; it  was  in  Catholic  countries  indeed  that 
the  persecution  of  supposed  witches  was  car- 
ried on  longest  and  most  ruthlessly.  Among 
Protestant  countries  England  was  the  last  to 
catch  the  general  terror;  and  the  Act  of  1541, 
the  first  English  statute  passed  against  witch- 
craft, was  far  milder  in  tone  than  the  laws  of 
any  otiier  European  countr}'.  Witchcraft  it- 
self, where  no  death  could  be  proved  to  have 
followed  from  it,  was  visited  only  with  pillory 
and  imprisonment;  where  death  had  issued 
from  it,  the  penalty  was  the  gallows  and  not 
the  stake.  Even  this  statute  was  repealed  in 
the  following  reign.  But  the  fierce  religious 
strife  under  Mary  roused  a  darker  fanaticism ; 
and  when  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne  preach- 
er after  preacher  assured  her  that  a  multitude 
of  witches  filled  the  land.  "  Witches  and  sor- 
cerers," cried  Bishop  Jewel,  "  within  these  few 
years  are  marvelously  increased  within  your 
grace's  realm.  Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away 
even  unto  the  death:  their  color  fadeth,  their 
flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their 
senses  are  bereft  I"  liefore  remonstrances  such 
as  these  the  statute  against  witchcraft  was  again 
enacted;  but  though  literature  and  the  drama 
show  the  hold  which  a  belief  in  sataoic  agency 
had  gained  on  the  popular  fancy,  the  temper  of 
the  times  was  too  bold  and  self-reliant,  its  in- 
telligence too  keen  and  restless,  its  tone  too 
secular,  to  furnish  that  atmosphere  of  panic  in 
which  fanaticism  is  bred. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
as  hope  darkened  round  Protestantism  and  the 
Puritan  temper  woke  a  fresh  faith  in  the  super- 
natural, that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the 
persecution  of  the  unhappy  women  who  were 
held  to  be  witches  became  a  marked  feature  of 
the  time.  To  men  who  looked  on  the  world 
about  them  and  the  soul  within  them  as  battle- 
fields for  a  never-ceasing  contest  between  God 
and  the  Devil,  it  was  natural  enough  to  ascribe 
every  evil  that  happened  to  man,  either  in  soul 
or  body,  to  the  invisible  agency  of  the  spirit  of 
ill.  A  share  of  his  supernatural  energies  was 
the  bait  by  which  he  was  held  to  lure  the  wicked 
to  their  own  destruction ;  and  women  above  all 
were  believed  to  barter  their  souls  for  the  pos 
session  of  power  which  lifted  them  aboye  the 
weakness  of  their  sex.  Sober  men  asserted 
that  the  beldame,  whom  boys  hooted  in  the 
streets  and  who  groped  in  the  gutter  for  bread, 
could  blast  the  corn  with  mildew  and  lame  the 
o$en  in  the  plow,  that  she  could  smite-  her 
persecutors  with  pains  and  sickness,  that  she 
could  rouse  storms  in  the  sky  and  strew  ever}' 
sliore  with  the  wrecks  of  ships  and  the  corpses 
of  men,  that  as  night  gathered  round  she  could 
mount  her  broomstick  and  sweep  through  the 
air  to  the  witches'  Sabbat,  to  yield  herself  in 
body  and  soul  to  the  demons  of  ill.  The  nas- 
cent skepticism  that  startled  at  tales  such  as 
these  was  hushed  before  the  witness  of  the 
Bible,  for  to  question  the  existence  of  sorcerer 
or  dremouiac  seemed  questioning  the  veracit)' 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Pity  fell  before 
the  stern  injunction  "Thou  shalt  not  suflfer  a 
witch  to  live;"  and  the  squire  who  would  have 
shrunk  from  any  conscious  cruelty  as  from  a 


blow  looked  on  without  ruth  as  the  torturers 
ran  needles  into  the  witch's  flesh,  or  swam  her 
in  the  witch's  pool,  or  hurried  her  to  the  witch's 
slake. 

But  the  terror  with  which  the  Puritan  viewed 
these  proofs  of  a  new  energy  in  the  powers  of  ill 
found  a  wider  sphere  of  action  as  he  saw  their 
new  activity  and  success  in  the  religious  and 
political  world  about  him.  At  the  opening  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  every  Protestant  had  looked 
forward  to  a  world  wide  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 
If  Italy  and  Spain  clung  blindly  to  the  Papacy, 
elsewhere,  alike  on  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  or 
the  Elbe  or  the  Seine,  the  nations  of  Europe 
seemed  to  have  risen  in  irreconcilable  revolt 
against  Rome.  But  the  prospect  of  such  a  tri- 
umph had  long  since  disappeared.  At  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  a  Catholic  reaction  had 
succeeded  in  holding  Protestantism  at  bay,  and 
after  years  of  fierce  combat  Rome  had  begun 
definitely  to  win  ground.  The  peaceful  victo- 
ries of  the  Jesuits  were  backed  by  the  arms  of 
Spain,  and  Europe  was  gradually  regained  till 
the  policy  of  Philip  the  Second  was  able  to  aim 
its  blows  at  the  last  strongholds  of  Calvinism 
in  the  west.  Philip  was  undoubtedly  worsted 
in  the  strife.  England  was  saved  by  its  defeat 
of  the  Armada.  The  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  rose  into  a  great  power  as  well 
through  their  own  dogged  heroism  as  through 
the  genius  of  William  the  Silent.  At  a  mo- 
ment too  when  all  hope  seemed  gone  France 
was  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Catholic 
League  by  the  unconquerable  energy  of  Henry 
of  Navarre.  But  even  in  its  defeat  Catholicism 
gained  ground.  England  alone  remained  un- 
affected by  its  efforts.  In  the  Low  Countries 
the  Reformation  was  finally  driven  from  the 
Walloon  Provinces,  from  Brabant,  and  from 
Flanders.  In  France  Henry  the  Fourth  found 
himself  compelled  to  purchase  Paris  by  a  mass; 
and  the  conversion  of  the  King  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quiet  breaking  up  of  the  Huguenot 
part}'.  Nobles  and  scholars  alike  forsook  the 
cause  of  heresy,  and  though  Calvinism  re- 
mained dominant  south  of  the  Loire,  it  lost  all 
hopes  of  winning  France  as  a  whole  to  its 
side. 

At  Elizabeth's  death  therefore  the  temper  of 
every  earnest  Protestant,  in  England  as  else- 
where, was  that  of  a  man  who  after  cherishing 
the  hope  of  a  crowning  victory  is  forced  to 
look  on  at  a  crushing  and  irremediable  defeat. 
The  dream  of  a  Reformation  of  the  universal 
Church  was  utterly  at  an  end.     Though  the 
fierce  strife  of  religions  seemed  for  awhile  to 
have  died  dftwn,  the  borders  of  Protestantism 
were  narrowing  every  day,   nor  was  there  a 
sign  that  the  triumph  of  the  Papacy  was  arrest- 
ed.    Even  the  older  Lutheranism  of  Germany 
was  threatened;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  al- 
ready presaging  the  struggle  which  was  to  end 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Such  a  struggle 
could  be  no  foreign  strife  to  the  Puritan.     The 
war  in  the  Palatinate  kindled  a  fiercer  flame  in 
the  English  Parliament  than  all  the  aggressions 
of  the  monarchy;  and  Englishmen  followed  the 
campaigns  of  Gustavus  with  even  keener  inter- 
est than  the  trial  of  Hampden.     We  shall  see 
how  great  a  part   this   sympathy  with   outer 
Protestantism  played  in  the  earlier  struggle  be- 
tween England  and  the  Stuarts;  but  it  played 
as  great  a  part  in  determining  the  Puritan  atti- 
tude towards  religion  at  home.     As  hope  after 
hope  died  into  defeat  and  disaster  the  mood  of 
the  Puritan  grew  sterner  and  more  intolerant. 
The  system  of  compromise  by  which  the  Tu- 
dors  had  held  England  together  became  more 
and   more  distasteful   to   him.     To  one  who 
looked  on  himself  as  a  soldier  of  God  and  as  a 
soldier  who  was  fighting  a  losing  battle,  the 
struggle  with  the  Papacy  was  no  matter  for 
compromise.     It  was  a  struggle  between  light , 
and  darkness,  between  life  and  death.     No  in- 1 
novation  in  faith  or  worship  was  of  small  ac-  { 
count  it  it  tended  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  ' 
The  peril  in  fact  was  too  great  to  admit  of  tol-  i 
erance  or  moderation.     At  a  moment  when  all 
that  he  hated  was  gaining  ground  on  all  that  he  I 
loved,   the  Puritan  saw  the  one  security  for  I 
what  he  held  to  be  truth  in  drawing  a  hard  and  [ 
fast  line  between,.that  truth  and  what  he  held  i 
to  be  falsehood. 

This  dogged  concentration  of  thought  and  | 
feeling  on  a  single  issue  told  with  a  fatal  effect 
on  his  theology.  The  spirit  of  the  Renascence 
had  been  diiven  for  awhile  from  the  field  of 
religion  by  the  strife  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant;  and  in  the  upgrowth  of  a  more 
rigid  system  of  dogma,  whether  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  the  work  of  More  and  Colet 


seemed  to  be  undone.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
strife  lost  its  older  intensity,  no  sooner  had  a 
new  Christendom  fairly  emerged  from  the 
troubled  waters,  than  the  Renascence  again 
made  its  influence  felt.  Its  voice  was  heard 
above  all  in  Richard  Hooker,  a  clergyman  who 
had  been  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  had  been 
driven  by  his  distaste  for  the  controversies  of 
its  pulpit  from  London  to  a  Wiltshire  vicarage 
at  Boscombe,  which  he  exchanged  at  a  later 
time  for  the  parsonage  of  Bishopsbourne  among 
the  quiet  meadows  of  Kent.  During  the  later 
years  of  Elizabeth  he'  built  up  in  these  still  re- 
treats the  stately  fabric  of  his  "Ecclesiastical 
Polity."  The  largeness  of  temperwhiuh  marked 
all  the  nobler  minds  of  his  day,  the  philosophic 
breadth  which  is  seen  as  clearly  in  Shakspere 
as  in  Bacon,  was  united  in  Hooker  with  a  grand- 
eur and  stateliness  of  style  which  raised  him  to 
the  highest  rank  among  English  prose  writers. 
Divine  as  he  was,  his  spirit  and  method  were 
philosophical  I'ather  than  theological.  Against 
the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of  Presbyterian  or 
Catholic  he  set  the  authority  of  reason.  He 
abandoned  the  narrow  ground  of  Scriptural  ar- 
gument to  base  his  conclusions  on  the  general 
principles  of  moral  and  political  science,  on  the 
eternal  obligations  of  natural  law.  'The  Puri- 
tan system  rested  on  the  assumption  that  an 
immutable  rule  for  human  action  in  all  mutters 
relating  to  religion,  to  worship,  and  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  constitution  of  the  Church,  was  laid 
down,  and  only  laid  down,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture.  Hooker  urged  that  a  divine  order 
exists  not  in  written  revelation  only,  but  in  the 
moral  relations,  the  historical  development,  and 
the  iocial  and  political  institutions  of  men.  He 
claimed  for  human  reason  the  province  of  de- 
termining the  laws  of  this  order;  of  distinguish- 
ing between  what  is  changeable  and  unchange- 
able in  them,  between  what  is  eternal  and  what 
is  temporary  in  the  Bible  itself.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  push  on  to  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  where  men  like  Cartwright  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  Presbyterianism,  to  show 
tliat  no  form  of  Church  government  had  ever 
been  of  indispensable  obligation,  and  that  ritual 
observances  had  in  all  ages  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  churches  and  determined  by  the  dif- 
ferences of  times. 

From  the  moment  of  its  appearance  the  ef- 
fect of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity  "was  felt  in 
the  broader  and  more  generous  stamp  which  it 
impressed  on  the  temper  of  the  national  Church. 
Hooker  had  in  fact  provided  with  a  theory  and 
placed  on  grounds  of  reason  that  policy  of  com- 
prehension which  had  been  forced  on  the 
Tudors  by  the  need  of  holding  England  together, 
and  from  which  the  Church,  as  it  now  existed, 
had  sprung.  But  the  truth  on  which  Hooker 
based  his  argument  was  of  far  higher  value 
than  his  argument  itself.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  divine  order  in  human  history,  of  a 
divine  law  in  human  reason,  liiirmoniztd  with 
the  noblest  instincts  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Raleigh's  effort  to  grasp  as  a  whole  the  story  of 
mankind.  Bacon's  effort  to  bring  all  outer  nat- 
ure to  the  test  of  human  intelligence,  were  but 
the  crowning  manifestations  of  the  two  main 
impulses  of  their  time,  its  rationalism  and  its 
humanity.  Both  found  expression  in  the  work 
of  Hooker;  and  colored  through  its  results  the 
after  bistoiy  of  the  English  Church.  The  his- 
torical feeling  showed  itself  in  a  longing  to  ally 
the  religion  of  the  present  with  the  religion  of 
the  past,  to  find  a  unity  of  faith  and  practice 
with  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  to  claim  part 
in  that  great  heritage  of  Catholic  tradition,  both 
in  faith  and  worship,  which  the  Papacy  so  jeal- 
ously claimed  as  its  own.  Such  a  longing  seized 
as  much  ou  tender  and  poetic  tempers  like 
George  Herbert's  as  on  positive  and  prosaic 
tempers,  such  as  that  of  Laud.  The  one  started 
back  from  the  bare,  intense  spiritualism  of  the 
Puritan,  to  find  nourishment  for  his  devotion  in 
the  outer  associations  which  the  piety  of  ages 
had  grouped  around  it,  in  holy  places  and  holy 
things,  in  the  stillness  of  church  and  altar,  in 
the  pathos  and  exultation  of  prayer  and  praise, 
in  the  awful  mystery  of  sacraments.  The 
narrow  and  external  mood  of  the  other,  un- 
able to  find  standing  ground  in  the  purely  per- 
sonal relation  between  man  and  God  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Calvinism,  fell  back  on  the 
consciousness  of  a  living  Christendom,  preserv- 
ing through  the  ages  a. definite  faith  and  wor- 
ship, and  whicli,"torn  and  rent  as  it  seemed, 
was  soon  to  resume  its  ancient  unity. 

While  the  historical  feeling  which  breathes 
in  Hooker's  work  took  form  in  the  new  passion 
for    tradition    and  ceremonialism,  the  appeal 
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vliicli  it  addressed  to  human  reason  produced 
a  school  nf  philosophical  thinkers  whose  timid 
upn-rowth  was  almost  lost  in  the  clash  of  war- 
ring creeds  about  them,  but  who  were  destined 
— al  tlie  latitudinarians  of  later  days— to  make 
as  deep  an  impression  as  their  dogmatic  rivals 
on  tlie  religious  thought  of  their  countrymen. 
As  yet,  however,  this  rationalizing  movement 
hove'red  on  the  borders  of  the  system  of  belief 
which  it  was  so  lieenly  to  attack;  it  limited  it- 
self ratlier  to  ihe  work  of  moderating  and  rec- 
onciliug,  to  recognizing  with  Calixtus  the  pet- 
tiness of  the  points  of  difference  which  parted 
Christendom  and  the  greatness  of  its  points  of 
agreement,  or  to  revolting  with  Arminius  from 
the  more  extreme  tenets  of  Calvin  and  Calvin's 
followers  and  pleading  like  him  for  some  co- 
operation on  man's  part  with  tlie  work  of  grace. 
As  yet  Arminianism  was  little  more  than  a 
reaction  against  a  system  that  contradicted  the 
obvious  facts  of  life,  a  desire  to  bring  theology 
into  some  sort  of  harmony  with  human  experi- 
ence; but  it  was  soon  to  pass  by  a  fatal  neces- 
sity into  a  wider  variance,  and  to  gather  round 
it  into  one  mass  of  opposition  every  tendency 
of  revolt  whicli  time  was  disclosing  against  the 
Calvinism  which  now  reigned  triumphant  in 
Protestant  tlieology. 

Pi-om  the  belief  in  humanity  or  in  reason 
wliich  gave  strength  to  such  a  revolt  the  Puri- 
tan turned  doggedly  away.  In  the  fierce  white 
lisht  of  liis  idealism  human  effort  seemed  weak- 
ness, human  virtue  but  sin,  human  reason  but 
folly.  Absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  thought  of 
God,  craving  for  nothing  less  than  a  divine 
righteousness,  a  divine  wisdom,  a  divine 
strength,  he  grasped  the  writt»n  Bible  as  the 
law  of  God  and  concentrated  every  energy  in 
the  effort  to  obey  it.  The  dogma  ot  justifica- 
tion, the  faith  that  without  merit  or  act  of  man 
God  would  save  and  call  to  holiness  his  own 
elect,  was  the  center  of  his  creed.  And  with 
such  a  creed  he  felt  that  the  humanity  of  the 
Renascence,  the  philosophy  of  the  thinker,  the 
comprehension  of  the  statesman,  were  alike  at 
war.  A  policy  of  comprehension  seemed  to 
him  simply  a  policy  of  faithlessness  to  God. 
Ceremonies  which  in  an  hour  of  triumph  he 
might  have  regarded  as  solaces  to  weak  breth- 
ren, lie  looked  on  as  acts  of  treason  in  this  hour 
of  defeat.  Above  all  he  would  listen  to  no 
words  of  reconciliation  with  a  religious  system 
in  which  lie  saw  nothing  but  a  lie,  nor  to  any 
pleas  for  concession  in  what  he  held  to  be  truth. 
The  cravingof  the  Arminian  fora  more  rational 
theoloey  lie  met  by  a  fiercer  loyalty  to  the  nar- 
rowest dogma.  Archbishop  Whitgift  had 
striven  to  force  on  the  Church  of  England  a  set 
of  articles  which  embodied  the  tenets  of  an  ex- 
treme Calvinism;  and  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of 
Elizabeth  had  been  to  disallow  them.  But 
hateful  as  Whitgift  on  every  other  ground  was 
to  the  Puritan?,  they  never  ceased  to  detnand 
the  adoption  of  his  Lambeth  Articles. 

And  as  he  would  admit  no  toleration  within 
the  sphere  of  doctrine,  so  would  the  Puritan 
admit  no  toleration  within  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siastical order.  That  the  Church  of  England 
should  both  in  ceremonies  and  in  teaching  take 
a  far  more  distinctively  Protestant  attitude  than 
it  had  hitherto  done,  every  Puritan  was  resolved. 
But  there  was  as  j'et  no  general  demand  for 
any  change  in  the  form  ot  its  government,  or 
of  its  relation  to  the  State.  Though  the  wish 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  mass  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  won  a  certain  amount  of  favor  for 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  organization  which 
they  had  adopted,  as  an  obligatory  system  of 
Church  discipline  Presbyterianism  had  been 
embraced  liy  but  a  few  of  the  English  clercy, 
and  by  hardly  any  of  the  English  laity.  iSor 
was  there  any  tendency  in  tlie  mass  of  the  Pu- 
ritans towards  a  breach  in  the  system  of  relig- 
ious conformity  which  Elizabeth  had  construct- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  what  they  asked  was  for 
its  more  rigorous  enforcement.  That  Catholics 
f-hould  be  suffered  under  whatever  pains  and 
penalties  to  preserve  their  faith  and  worship  in 
a  Protestant  Commonwealth  was  abhorrent  to 
them.  Nor  was  Puritan  opinion  more  tolerant 
to  the  Protestant  sectaries  who  were  beginning 
to  find  the  State  Church  too  narrow  for  their 
enthusiasm.  Elizabeth  herself  could  not  feel 
a  bitterer  abhorrence  of  the  "  Brownists"  (as 
they  were  called  from  the  name  of  their  founder 
Robert  Brown)  who  rejected  the  very  notion  of 
a  national  Church,  and  asserted  the  right  of 
each  coDgregation  to  perfect  independence  of 
faith  and  worship.  To  the  zealot  whose  whole 
thought  was  of  the  fight  with  Rome,  such  an 
assertion  seemed  the  claim  of  a  right  to  mutiny 


in  the  camp,  a  right  of  breaking  up  Protestant 
England  into  a  host  of  sects  too  feeble  to  hold 
Rome  at  bay.  Cartwright  himself  denounced 
the  wickedness  of  the  Brownists;  Parliament, 
Puritan  as  it  was,  passed  in  1593  a  statute 
against  them ;  and  there  was  a  general  assent  to 
the  stern  measures  of  repression  by  which 
Brown  himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Two  of  his  fellow-congregationalists 
were  seized  and  put  to  death  on  charges  of  se- 
dition and  heresy.  Of  their  followers  many, 
as  we  learn  from  a  petition  in  1592,  were  driven 
into  exile,  "  and  the  rest  which  remain  in  her 
Grace's  land  greatly  distressed  through  impris 
onment  and  other  great  troubles."  The  perse- 
cution in  fact  did  its  work.  "  As  for  those 
which  we  call  Brownists,"  wrote  Bacon,  "be- 
ing when  they  were  at  the  most  a  very  small 
number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and 
there  in  corners  dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks 
to  God,  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been 
used,  suppressed  and  worn  out;  so  that  there  is 
scarce  any  news  of  them."  The  execution  of 
three  Nonconformists  iu  the  following  year  was 
in  fact  followed  by  the  almost  utter  extermina- 
tion of  their  body.  But  against  this  persecti- 
tion  no  Puritan  voice  was  raised. 

All  in  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Puritans  asked 
was  a  change  in  the  outer  ritual  of  worship 
wiiich  should  correspond  to  the  advance  towards 
a  more  pronounced  Protestantism  that  had 
been  made  by  the  nation  at  large  during  the 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Their  demands 
were  as  of  old  for  the  disuse  of  "  superstitious 
ceremonies."  To  modern  eyes  the  points  which 
they  selected  for  change  seem  trivial  enough. 
But  they  werd  in  fact  of  large  significance.  To 
reject  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  baptism  was  to 
repudiate  the  whole  world  of  ceremonies  of 
which  it  was  a  survivor.  The  disuse  of  the 
surplice  would  have  broken  down  the  last  outer 
difference  which  parted  the  minister  from  the 
congregation,  and  manifested  to  every  eye  the 
spiritual  equality  of  layman  and  priest.  Kneel- 
ing at  the  Communion  might  be  a  mere  act  of 
reverence,  but  formally  to  discontintie  such  an 
act  was  emphatically  to  assert  a  disbelief  in  the 
sacramental  theories  of  Catholicism.  During 
the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  reverence  for  the 
Queen  had  hindered  any  serious  pressure  for 
changes  to  which  she  would  never  assent;  but  a 
general  expectation  prevailed  that  at  lier  death 
some  change  would  be  made.  Even  among 
men  of  secular  stamp  there  was  a  general  con- 
viction of  the  need  of  some  concession  to  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  natino.  They  had 
clung  to  the  usages  which  the  Puritans  de- 
nounced so  long  as  they  were  aids  in  hindering 
a  religious  severance  throughout  the  land.  But 
whatever  value  the  retention  of  such  ceremonies 
might  liave  had  in  facilitating  the  quiet  pas- 
Si'ige  of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  from  the  old 
worship  to  the  new  had  long  since  passed  awa)'. 
England  as  a  whole  was  Protestant;  and  the 
Catholics  who  remained  were  not  likely  to  be 
drawn  to  the  national  Church  by  trifles  such  as 
these.  Instead  of  being  the  means  of  hindering 
religious  division  the  usages  had  now  become 
means  of  creating  it.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  statesmen  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  religious  spirit  about  them  pleaded  for  the 
purchase  of  religious  and  national  union  by  ec- 
clesiastical reforms.  "  Why,"  asked  Bacon, 
"  should  the  civil  state  be  purged  and  restored 
by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made  every  three 
years  in  Parliament  assembled,  devi.sing  reme- 
dies as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief,  and  con- 
trariwise the  ecclesiastical  state  still  continue 
upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  altera 
tion  these  forty  five  years  or  more?" 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   KING   OF    SCOTS. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  England  at  the  death 
of  Elizabeth:  and  never  had  greater  issues  hung 
on  the  character  of  a  ruler  than  hung  on  the 
character  of  her  successor.  Had  he  shared  the 
sympathy  with  popular  feeling  which  formed 
the  strength  of  the  Tudors,  time  might  have 
brought  peaceably  about  that  readjustment  of 
political  forces  which  the  growth  of  English 
energies  had  made  a  necessity.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed the  genius  of  a  great  statesman,  he  might 
have  distinguished  in  the  mingled  mass  of  im 
pulses  about  him  between  the  national  and  the 
sectarian,  and  have  given  scope  to  the  noble 
ness  of  Puritanism  while  resolutely  checkins^ 
its  bigotry.  It  was  no  common  ill-fortune  that 
set  at  such  a  crisis  on  the  throne  a  ruler  with 


out  genius  as  without  sympathy,  and  that  broke- 
the  natural  progress  of  the  people  by  a  conflict 
between  England  amd  its  kings. 

Throughout  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  most 
men  had  looked  forward  to  a  violent  struggle- 
for  the  crown.  The  more  bigoted  Catholics 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Isabella,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  The 
house  of  Suffolk,  which  through  the  marriage 
of  Lady  Catharine  Grey  with  Lord  Hertford 
was  now  represented  b)'  their  son,  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  still  clung  to  its  parliamentary  title  un- 
der the  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Even  if  the 
claim  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  admitted, 
there  were  some  who  held  that  the  Scottisli 
king,  as  an  alien  by  birth,  had  no  right  of  in- 
heritance, and  that  the  succession  to  the  crown 
lay  in  the  next  Stuart  heiress,  Arabella  Stuart, 
a  granddaughter  of  Lady  Lennox  by  her  young- 
er son,  Darnley's  brother.  But  claims  such  as 
these  found  no  general  support.  By  a  strange 
good  fortune  every  great  party  in  the  realm  saw 
Its  hopes  realized  in  King  James.  The  mass  of 
the  Catholics,  who  had  always  been  favorable 
to  a  Scottish  succession,  were  persuaded  that 
the  son  of  Mary  Stuart  would  at  least  find  tol- 
eration for  his  mother's  coreligionists;  and  as 
they  watched  the  distaste  for  Presbyterian  rule 
and  the  tendency  to  comprehension  which 
James  had  already  manifested,  they  listened 
credulously  to  his  emissaries.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Puritans  saw  in  him  the  king  of  a 
Calvinistic  people,  bred  in  a  Church  which  re- 
jected the  ceremonies  that  they  detested  and 
upheld  the  doctrines  which  they  longed  to  ren- 
der supreme,  and  who  had  till  now,  whatever 
his  strife  might  have  been  with  the  claims  of 
its  ministers,  shown  no  dissent  from  its  creed 
or  from  the  rites  of  its  worship.  Nor  was  he 
less  acceptable  to  the  more  secular  tempers  who 
guided  Elizabeth's  counsels.  The  bulk  of  En- 
glish statesmen  saw  too  clearly  the  advantages 
of  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  a  single 
head  to  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the  succes- 
sion of  James.  If  Elizabeth  had  refused  to 
allow  his  claim  to  be  foima"y  recognized  by 
Parliament  she  had  pledged  herself  to  suffer 
no  detriment  to  be  done  to  it  there;  and  in  her 
later  days  Cecil  had  come  forward  to  rescue  the- 
young  King  from  his  foolish  intrigues  with  En- 
glish parties  and  Catholic  powers,  and  to  assure 
him  of  support.  No  sooner  in  fact  was  the 
Queen  dead  than  James  Stuart  was  owned  as 
King  by  the  Council  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
To  James  himself  the  change  was  a  startling 
one.  He  had  been  a  King  indeed  from  his 
cradle.  But  his  kingdom  was  the  smallest  and 
meanest  of  European  realms,  and  his  actual 
power  had  been  less  than  that  of  many  an  En- 
glish peer.  For  years  he  had  been  the  mere 
sport  of  warring  nobles  who  governed  in  his 
name.  Their  rule  was  a  sheer  anarchy.  For 
a  short  while  after  Mary's  flight  Murray  show- 
ed the  genius  of  a  born  master  of  men;  but  at 
the  oDcning  of  1570  his  work  was  ended  by  the 
shot  of  a  Hamilton.  "What  Bothwell-haugh 
has  done,"  Mary  wrote  joyously  from  her  En- 
glish prison  at  the  news,  "  has  been  done  with- 
out order  of  mine:  but  I  thank  him  all  the- 
more  for  it."  The  murder  in  fact  plunged 
Scotland  again  into  a  chaos  of  civil  war  which, 
as  the  queen  shrewdly  foresaw,  could  only  tend 
to  the  after  profit  of  the  Crown.  A  year  later 
the  next  regent,  the  child  king's  grandfather. 
Lord  Lennox,  was  slain  in  a  fray  at  Stirling;, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  regency  passed  into 
the  strong  hand  of  Morton  at  the" close  of  1572, 
and  when  England  intervened  in  the  cause  of 
order,  that  the  land  won  a  short  breathing- 
space.  Edinburgh,  the  last  fortress  held  in 
Mary's  name,  surrendered  to  a  force  sent  by- 
Elizabeth;  its  captain,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
was  hung  for  treason  in  the  marketpl.ice;  and 
the  stern  justice  of  Morton  forced  peace  upon 
the~warring  lords.  But  hardly  five  years  had 
passed  when  a  union  of  his  rivals  and  their 
adroit  crowning  of  tlie  boy-king  put  an  end  to 
Morton's  regency  and  gave  a  fresh  aim  to  the 
factions  who  were  tearing  Scotland  to  pieces. 
To  get  hold  of  the  King's  person,  to  wield  in 
his  name  the  royal  power,  became  the  end  of 
their  efforts.  The  boy  was  safe  only  at  Stir- 
line;  and  even  at  Stirling  a  fray  at  the  gate  all 
but  transferred  him  from  the  Erskines  to  fresh 
hands.  It  was  in  vain  that  James  sought  secur- 
ity in  a  body-guard;  or  strove  to  baffle  the 
nobles  by  recalling  a  cousin,  Esme  Stuart,  from 
France,  and  giving  liim  the  control  of  affairs. 
A  sudden  flTghl  back  to  Stirling  only  saved 
him  from  seizure  at  Doune;  and  a  few  months 
later,  as  James  hunted  at  Ruthven,  he  found 
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the  hand  of  the  Master  of  Glamis  on  his  bridle-  were  enormously  enriched.  The  sovereign  again 
rein.  "  Belter  bairns  greet  than  bearded  men,"  j  stood  alone  in  the  face  of  the  baronage."  It  was 
was  the  grutf  answer  to  his  tears,  as  his  favorite  only  by  playing  on  tlieir  jealousies  and  divis- 
fled  into  exile  and  the  boy-king  saw  himself  !  ions  that  Mary  Stuart  could  withstand  the  no- 
agaia  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  lords.  [  bles  who  banded  themselves  together  to  over- 

SucU  was  the  world  in  which  James  had  '  awe  the  crown.  Once  slie  broke  their  ranks  by 
grown  to  manhood;  a  world  of  brutal  sports- I  lier  marriage  with  Darnley:  and  after  the  ill- 
men,  in  whose  hands  the  boy  who  shrank  from  fat^d  close  of  this  effort  she  strove  again  to 
the  very  sight  of  a  sword  seemed  helpless.  But  break  their  ranks  by  her  marriage  with  Both- 
if  the  young  King  liad  little  physical  courage,  I  «'e"-  Again  the  attempt  failed;  and  Mary  fled 
morally  he  proved  fearless  enough.  He  drew  I  into  lifelong  exile,  while  the  nobles,  triumpU- 
■confidence  in  himself  from  a  sense  of  his  intel- 1  ant  at  last  in  the  strife  with  the  Crown,  gov- 
lectual  superiority  to  the  men  about  him.  j  erned  Scotland  in  the  name  of  her  child. 
From  Ij is  earliest  years  indeed  James  showed  It  was  thus  that  in  his  boyhood  James  looked 
a  precocious  cleverness;  and  as  a  child  he  on  the  ruin  of  all  that  his  fathers  had  wrought, 
startled  grave  councilors  by  his  "  discourse,  I  But  the  wreck  was  not  as  utter  as  it  seemed, 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  Lady  Mar's  hand,  1  Even  in  the  storm  of  the  Reformation  the  sense 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance."  It  was  his  of  royal  authority  had  not  wholly  been  lost;  the 
amazing  self-reliance  which  enabled  him  to  |  craving  for  public  order,  and  the  conviction 
bear  the  strange  loneliness  of  his  life.  He  had  !  that  order  could  only  be  found  in  obedience  to 
nothing  in  common  with  the  turbulent  nobles  the  sovereign,  had  in  fact  been  quickened  by 
whose  wild  cries  he  had  heard  from  the  walls  j  the  outbreak  of  faction;  and  the  rule  of  Mur- 
of  Stirling  Castle,  as  they  slew  his  grandfather  i  ray  and  Morton  had  shown  how  easily  the  tur- 
in  the  streets  of  liie  town  below.  But  he  had  bulent  nobles  could  be  bent  by  an  energetic  use 
just  as  little  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  or  '  of  the  royal  power.  Lonely  and  helpless  as  he 
political  world  which  was  springing  into  life  1  seemed,  James  was  still  King,  and  he  was  a 
around  his  cradle.  The  republican  Buchanan  ;  King  who  believed  in  his  kingship.  The  im- 
was  his  tutor,  and  he  was  bred  in  the  religious  !  plicit  faith  in  his  own  divine  right  to  rule  the 
school  of  Knox;   but  he  shrank  instinctively   greatest   in  the  land  gave   him   a  strength   as 


from  Calvinism  with  its  consecration  of  rebel- 
lion, its  assertion  of  human  equality,  its  declar 
ation  of  the  responsibilil}'  of  kings,  while  he 


grea_t  as  that  of  the  regents.  At  seventeen  he 
was'  strong  enough  to  break  the  yoke  of  tbe 
Douglases  and  to  drive  them  over  the  English 


detected  and  hated  the  republican  drift  of  the  ,  border.     At  eighteen  he  could  bring  the  most 


thinkers  of  the  Renascence.  In  later  years 
James  denounced  the  chronicles  of  both  Bu- 
chanan and  Knox  as  "infamous  invectives," 
and  would  have  had  their  readers  punished 
"even  as  it  were  their  authors  risen  again." 
His  temper  and  purpose  were  in  fact  simply 
those  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him. 
He  was  a  Stuart  to  the  core;  and  from  his  very 
boyhood  he  set  himself  to  do  over  again  the 
work  wliicli  the  Stuarts  had  done. 


powerful  of  the  Protestant  nobles,  the  Earl  of 
I  Gowrie,  to  the  block.  A  year  later  indeed  the 
j  lords  were  back  again;  for  the  Armada  was  at 
hand,  and  Elizabeth  distrusted  the  young  King, 
who  was  intriguing  at  Paris  and  Madrid.  En- 
glish help  brought  back  the  exiles;  "  there  was 
no  need  of  words,"  James  said  bitterly  to  the 
lords  as  they  knelt  before  him  with  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty;  "weapons  had  spoken  loud 
enough."     But  their  return  was  far  from  undo- 


Tlieir  work  had  been  the  building  up  of  Iheiing  his  work.  Elizabeth's  pledges  as  to  the 
Scottish  realm,  its  change  from  a  medley  of  j  succession,  James's  alliance  with  her  against  the 
warring  nobles  into  an  ordered  kingdom.  Nev-  Armada,  restored  the  friendship  of  England; 
er  had  freedom  been  bought  at  a  dearer  price  j  and  once  secure  against  English  intervention 
than  it  was  bought  by  Scotland  in  its  long  War  :  the  King  had  little  difficulty  in  resuming  his 
•of  Independence.  Wealth  and  public  order  j  mastery  at  home.  A  significanl  ceremony 
ulike  disappeared.  The  material  prospf  rity  of  |  showed  that  the  strife  with  the  nobles  was  at  an 
the  country  was  brought  to  a  stand-still.  The  end.-  James  summoned  them  to  Edinburgh, 
work  of  civilization  was  violently  interrupted,  and  called  on  them  to  lay  aside  their  feuds 
The  work  of  national  unity  w^as  ail  but  undone,  w'ith  one  another.  The  pledge  was  solemnly 
The  Highlanders  were  partod  by  a  sharp  line!  given,  and  each  noble,  "holding  his  chief  ene- 
of  division  from  the  Lowlanders,"  while  within  j  my  by  the  hand,"  walked  in  his  doublet  to  the 
the  Lowlands  them.selves  feudalism  overmaster-  i  market-cross  of  the  city,  while  the  people  sang 
«d   the   crown.      The   nobles    became    almost   aloud  for  joy. 

wholly  independent.  The  royal  power,  under  [  The  policy  of  the  Stuarts  had  at  last  reached 
the  immediate  successors  of  Bruce,  sank  into  ,  its  end,  and  James  was  master  of  the  great 
insignificance.  From  tbe  walls  of  Stirling  the  |  liouses  that  had  so  long  overawed  the  Crown. 
Scotch  Kings  of  that  earlier  time  looked  out  on  l  But  he  was  farther  than  ever  from  being  abso- 
a  realm  where  they  could  not  ride  thirty  miles  i  lute  master  of  his  realm.  Amidst  the  turmoil 
to  north  or  to  south  save  at  the  head  of  a  host  |  of  the  Reformation  a  new  force  had  come  to 
of  armed  men.  With  James  the  First  began  !  tiie  front.  This  was  the  Scottish  people  itself, 
the  work  of  building  the  monarchy  up  again  ,  Till  now  peasant  and  burgher  had  been  of  small 
from  this  utter  ruin;  but  the  wresting  of  Scot-  I  account  in  the  land.  The  towns  were  little 
land  from  the  grasp  of  its  nobles  was  only  j  more  than  villages.  The  peasants,  scattered 
wrought  out  in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death.  Hiiniy  over  valley  and  hill-side  and  winning  a 
Few  figures  are  more  picturesque  than  the  scant  subsistence  from  a  thankless  soil,  were 
figures  of  the  young  Scotch  kings  as  they  dash  1  too  few  and  too  poor  to  be  a  political  force, 
themselves  against  the  iron  circle  which  girds  j  They  were  of  necessity  dependent  on  their 
them  round  In  their  desperate  efforts  to  rescue  i  lords;  and  in  the  centuries  of  feudal  anarchy 
the  crown  from  serfdom.     They  carry  their  [  which  followed  the  War  of  Independence  the 


life  in  tiieir  hands;  a  doom  is  on  them:  they 
die  young  and  by  violent  deaths.  One  was 
stabbed  by  plotters  in  his  bed-chamber.  An- 
other was  stabbed  in  a  peasant's  hut,  where  he 
had  crawle<l  for  refuge  after  defeat.  Another 
was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.     The 


strife  of  lord  against  lord  made  their  life  a  mere 
struggle  for  existence.  To  know  neither  rest 
nor  safety,  to  face  danger  every  hour,  to  plow 
the  field  with  arms  piTed  carefully  beside  the 
furrow,  to  watch  every  figure  that  cr.issed  the 
hill-side  in  doubt  whether  it  were  foe  or  friend, 


fourth  James  fell  more  nobly  at  Flodden.  The  to  be  roused  from  sleep  by  the  slogan  of  the 
fifth  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  the  news  of  j  Highlander  or  the  cry  of  the  borderer  as  they 
Solway  Moss.  But  hunted  and  slain  as  they  !  swept  sheep  and  kye  from  every  homestead  in 
were,  the  kings  clung  stubbornly  to  the  task  ]  the  valley,  to  bear  hunger  and  "thirst  and  cold 
they  had  set  themselves.  and  nakedness,  to  cower  within  the  peel-tower 

They  stood  almost  alone.  Tbe  Scottish  peo-  or  lurk  in  the  moor-land  while  barn  and 
pie  was  too  weak  as  yet  to  form  a  check  on  !  byre  went  up  in  pitiless  flame,  to  mount  and 
the  baronage;  and  the  one  force  on  which  the  !  ride  at  a  lord's  call  on  forays  as  pitiless,  this 
crown  could  reckon  was  the  force  of  the  Church,  i  was  the  rough  school  in  which  the  Scotch 
To  enrich  the  Church,  to  bind  its  prelates  i  peasant  was'trained  through  two  hundred 
closely  to  the  monarchy  by  the  gift  of  social  and  i  years.  But  it  was  a  school  in  which  he  learned 
political  power,  was  the  policy  of  every  Stuart,  much.  Suffering  that  would  have  degraded  a 
A  greater  force  than  that  of  tlie  Church  lay  in  ,  meaner  race  into  slaves  only  hardened  and  en- 
ihe  dogge<i  perseverance  of  the  Kings  them-  I  nobled  the  temper  of  tbe  Scotchman.  It  was 
selves.  Little  by  little  their  work  was  done.  !  from  these  ages  of  oppression  and  lawles.sness 
The  great  house  of  Douglas  was  broken  at  last.  '  that  he  drew  the  rugged  fidelity,  the  dogged 
The  ruin  of  lesser  houses  followed  in  its  train,  I  endurance,  the  shrewdness,  the  caution,  the 
and  under  tiie  fifth  of  the  Jameses  Scotland  saw  I  wariness,  the  rigid  thrift,  the  noble  sclfde- 
itself  held  firmly  in  the  royal  grasp.  But  the  pendence,  the  patience,  the  daring,  which  have 
work  of  the  Stuarts  was  hardly  done  when  it  dislingui.shed  him  ever  since.  Nowhere  did  the 
seemed  to  be  undone  again  by  the  Reformation.  Reformation  do  a  grander  work  thaa  in  Scot- 
The  prelates   were  struck  down.     The  nobles   land,  but  it  was  because   nowhere   were  the 


minds  of  men  so  prepared  for  its  work.  The 
soil  was  ready  for  the  seed.  The  development 
of  a  noble  manhood  brought  with  it  the  crav- 
ing for  a  spiritual  and  a  national  existence,  and 
at  the  call  of  the  Reformation  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple rose  suddenly  into  a  nation  and  a  Church. 

One  well-known  figure  embodied  the  moral 
strength  of  the  new  movement.  In  the  King's 
boyhood,  amidst  the  wild  turmoil  which  fol- 
lowed on  Murray's  fall,  an  old  man  bent  with 
years  and  toil  might  have  been  seen  creeping 
with  a  secretary's  aid  to  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles. 
But  age  and  toil  were  powerless  over  the  spirit 
of  John  Knox.  "He  believed  to  leave  the 
pulpit  at  his  first  entry:  but  ere  he  had  done 
with  his  sermon  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous 
that  he  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  into  blads 
and  spring  out  of  it."  It  was  in  vain  that  men 
strove  to  pen  the  fiery  words  of  the  great 
preacher.  "In  the  opening  up  of  his  text," 
says  a  devout  listener,  "  he  was  moderate;  but 
when  he  entered  into  application  he  made  me 
so  grew  and  tremble  that  I  could  not  hold  a 
pen  to  write."  What  gave  its  grandeur  to  the 
doctrine  of  Knox  w  as  his  resolute  assertion  of 
a  Christian  order  before  which  the  social  and 
political  forces  of  the  world  about  him  .shrank 
into  insignificance.  The  meanest  peasant,  once 
called  of  God,  felt  within  him  a  strength  that 
was  stronger  than  the  might  of  nobles,  and  a 
wisdom  that  was  wiser  than  the  statecraft  of 
kings.  In  that  mighty  elevation  of  the  masses 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Calvinist  doctrines 
of  election  and  grace  lay  the  germs  of  the  mod- 
ern principles  of  human  equality.  The  fruits 
of  such  a  teaching  .soon  showed  themselves  in 
a  new  attitude  of  the  people.  "  Here,"  said 
Melville,  over  the  grave  of  John  Knox,  "  here 
lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man;" 
and  if  Scotland  still  reverences  the  memory  of 
the  reformer  it  is  because  at  that  grave  her  peas- 
ant and  her  trader  learned  to  look  In  the  face 
of  nobles  and  kings  and  "not  be  ashamed." 

The  moral  power  which  Knox  created  was  to 
express  itself  through  the  ecclesiastical  forma 
which  had  been  devised  by  the  genius  of  Cal- 
vin. The  new  force  of  popular  opinion  was 
concentrated  and  formulated  m  an  ordered  sys- 
tem of  kirk  sessions  and  presbyteries  and  pro- 
vincial synods,  while  chosen  delegates  formed 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.  In  this 
organization  of  her  churches,  Scotland  saw 
herself  for  the  first  time  the  possessor  of  a 
really  representative  system,  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment. In  her  Parliaments  the  peasant  had 
no  voice,  the  burgher  a  feeble  and  unimportant 
one.  They  were  in  fact  but  feudal  gatherings 
of  prelates  and  nobles,  whose  action  was  fet- 
tered by  the  precautions  of  the  crown.  Of 
real  parliamentary  life,  such  as  was  seen  across 
the  border,  not  a  trace  could  be  found  in  the 
assemblies  which  gathered  round  the  Scottish 
kings;  but  a  parliamentary  life  of  the  keenest 
and  intensest  order  at  once  appeared  among  the 
lay  and  spiritual  delegates  who  gathered  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.  Not  only  did 
Presbyterianism  bind  Scotland  together  as  it 
had  never  been  bound  before  by  its  administra- 
tive organization,  but  by  the  power  it  gave  the 
lay  elders  in  each  congregation,  and  by  tbe 
summons  of  laymen  in  an  overpowering  ma- 
jority to  the  earlier  Assemblies,  it  called  the 
people  at  large  to  a  voice,  and  as  it  turned  out 
a  decisive  voice,  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs. If  its  government  by  ministers  gave  it 
the  outer  look  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  no 
Church  constitution  has  proved  in  practice  so 
democratic  as  that  of  Scotland.  Its  influence 
in  raising  the  nation  at  large  to  a  consciousness 

[  of  its  power  was  shown  by  the  change  which 
passed  from   the  moment  of  its  establishment 

j  over  the  face  of  Scotch  history. 

I  The  sphere  of  action  to  which  it  called  the 
people  was  in  fact  not  a  mere  ecclesiastical  but; 

!  a    national   sphere.     Formally    the   Assembly 

j  meddled  only  with  matters  of  religion;  but  in 
the  creed  of  the  Calvinist,  as  In  the  creed  of  the 
Catholic,  the  secular  and  the  religious  world 
were  one.  It  was  the  office  of  the  Church  to 
enforce  j^ood   and  to   rebuke  evil;  and  social 

■and  political  life  fell  alike  within  her  "dis- 
cipline."    Feudalism    received   its  death-blow 

I  when  the  noble  who  had  wronged  his  wife  or 
murdered  his  tenant  sate  humbled  before  the 

'  peasant  elders  on  the  stool  of  repentance.  The 
new  despotism  which  was  growing  up  under 
the  form  of  the  monarchy  found  a  sudden  ar- 
rest in  the  challenge  of  the  Kirk.  When  James 
summoned  the  preachers  before  his  Council  and 
arraigned  their  meetings  as  without  warrant 
and  seditious,  "  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  could  not 
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abide  it,  but  broke  off  upon  the  King  in  so 
zealous,  powerful,  and  unresistible  a  manner 
tliat  bowbeit  the  King  used  his  authority  in 
most  crabbed  and  choleric  manner,  yet  Jlr. 
Andrew  bore  him  down,  and  uttered  the  com- 
mission as  from  the  mighty  God,  calling  the 
King  but 'God's  silly  vassal;'  and  taking  him 
by  the  sleeve,  says  this  in  effect,  though  with 
much  hot  reasoning  and  many  interruptions; 
'  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence  your  Majesty 
always— namely,  in  public.  But  since  we  have 
this  occasiontobe  with  your  Majesty  in  private, 
and  the  truth  is  that  you  are  brought  in  ex- 
treme danger  both  of  your  life  and  crown,  and 
with  you  the  country  and  kirk  of  Christ  is  like 
to  wreck,  for  not  telling  you  tlie  truth  and  giv- 
ing of  you  a  faithful  counsel,  we  must  discharge 
our  duty  therein  or  else  be  traitors  both  to 
Clirist  and  you!  And  therefore,  sir,  as  divers 
times  before,  so  now  again  I  must  tell  you, 
there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  iu  Scot- 
land. There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  King,  and  his 
kingdom  the  Kirk,  whose  subject  James  the 
Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  not  a  king,  nor 
a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member.  And  they 
whom  Christ  hath  called  to  watch  over  his  kirk 
and  govern  his  spiritual  kingdom  have  sufljcient 
power  and  authority  so  to  do  both  together  and 
severally;  the  which  no  Christian  king  nor 
prince  should  control  and  discharge,  but  fortify 
and  assist,  otherwise  not  faithful  servants  nor 
members  of  Christ!'  " 

It  is  idle  to  set  aside  words  like  these  as  the 
mere  utterances  of  fanaticism  or  of  priestly  ar- 
rogance. James  and  his  Council  would  have 
made  swift  work  of  mere  fanatics  or  of  arrogant 
priests.  Why  Melville  could  withdraw  un- 
harmed was  because  a  people  stood  behind  him, 
a  people  suddenly  wakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  will,  and  stern  iu  the  belief  that  a  divine 
duty  lay  on  it  to  press  that  will  on  its  king. 
Through  all  the  theocratic  talk  of  the  Calvinist 
ministers  we  see  a  popular  power  that  fronts 
the  crown.  It  is  the  Scotch  people  that  rises 
into  being  under  the  guise  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 
Tlie  men  who  led  it  were  men  with  no  official 
position  or  material  power,  for  the  nobles  had 
stripped  the  Church  of  the  vast  endowments 
which  had  lured  their  sons  and  the  royal  bas- 
tards within  the  pale  of  its  ministry.  The  min- 
isters of  the  new  communion  were  drawn  from 
the  burghers  and  peasantry  or  at  best  from  the 
smaller  gentry;  and  nothing  iu  their  social  po- 
sition aided  tliem  in  withstanding  the  nobles  or 
the  crown.  Ti)eir  strength  lay  simply  in  the 
popular  sympathy  behind  them,  in  tlieir  capac- 
ity of  rousing  national  opinion  througli  the 
pulpit,  of  expressing  it  through  the  Assembly. 
The  claims  which  such  men  advanced,  ecclesi- 
astical as  their  garb  might  be,  could  not  fail 
to  be  national  in  their  issues.  In  struggling 
against  episcopacy  they  were  iu  fact  struggling 
against  any  breaking  up  or  impeding  of  that 
religious  organization  wliicli  alone  enabled 
Scotland  to  withstand  the  claims  of  the  crown, 
fu  jealously  a.sserling  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  every  year  and  to  discuss 
every  question  that  met  it,  they  were  vindicat- 
ing in  the  only  possible  fashion  the  right  of  the 
naliou  to  rule  itself  in  a  parliameutary  way. 
In  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  tliey  were 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  rec- 
ognizing the  power  of  public  opinion  and  light- 
ing for  freedom  whether  of  thought  or  of 
speech.  Strange  to  modern  ears  as  their  lan- 
guage may  be,  bigoted  and  narrow  as  their 
temper  must  often  seem,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  greatness  of  tlie  debt  we  owe  them.  It 
was  iheir  stern  resolve,  their  energy,  their  en- 
durance tliat  saved  Scotland  from  a  civil  and 
religious  despotism,  and  that  in  saving  the  lib- 
erty of  Scotland  saved  English  liberty  as  well. 

The  greatest  of  the  successors  of  Knox  was 
Andrew  Melville.  Two  years  after  Knox's 
deati)  Melville  came  fresh  from  a  training 
among  the  French  Huguenots  to  take  up  and 
carry  forward  his  work.  With  less  prophetic 
fire  than  his  master  he  possessed  as  fierce  a  bold- 
ness, a  greater  disdain  of  secular  compromises, 
a  lofty  pride  in  his  calling,  a  bigoted  faith  in 
Calvinism  that  knew  neither  rest  nor  delay  in 
its  full  establishment  throughout  the  land.  As 
yet  the  system  of  Presbyterian  faith  and  disci- 
pline, with  tlie  synods  and  assemblies  in  which 
it  was  embodied,  though  it  had  practically  won 
its  hold  over  southern  Scotland,  was  without 
legal  sanction.  The  demand  of  the  ministers 
for  a  restitution  of  the  Church  lauds  and  the 
resolve  of  the  nobles  not  to  part  with  their  spoil 
had  caused  the  rejection  of  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline by  the  Estates.    The  same  spirit  of  greed 


secured  the  retention  of  a  nominal  episcopacy. 
Though  the  name  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
appeared  "  to  many  to  savor  of  Papistry," 
bishops  and  archbishops  were  still  named  to 
vacant  dioceses  as  milch  cows,  through  whom 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  might  be  drained  by 
the  great  nobles.  Against  such  "  Tulchan- 
bishops,"  as  they  were  nicknamed  by  the  peo- 
ple's scorn,  a  "  Tulchan  "  being  a  mere  calf- 
skin stuffed  with  hay  by  which  a  cow  was  per- 
suaded to  give  her  mil's  after  her  calf  was  taken 
from  her,  Knox  had  not  cared  to  protest;  he 
had  only  taken  care  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  deprived  of  all 
jurisdiction  or  authority  beyond  that  of  a  Pres- 
byterian "Superintendent."  His  strong  political 
sense  hindered  a  conflict  on  such  a  ground  with 
the  civil  power,  and  without  a  conflict  it  was 
plain  that  no  change  could  come.  The  Regent 
Morton,  Calvinist  as  he  was,  supported  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  fact  that  bishops 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm  made  any  demand  for  their  abolition  dis- 
tasteful to  the  large  mass  of  men  who  always 
shrink  from  any  constitutional  revolution. 

But  Melville  threw  aside  all  compromise.  In 
1580  the  General  Assembly  declared  the  office 
of  bishop  abolished,  as  having  "  no  sure  war- 
rant, authority,  or  good  ground  out  of  the 
Word  of  God."  In  1581  it  adopted  a  -second 
Book  of  Discipline  which  organized  the  Oiurch 
on  the  pure  Calvinistic  model  and  advanced  the 
full  Calvinistic  claim  to  its  spiritual  independ- 
ence and  supremacy  within  the  realm.  When 
the  Estates  refused  to  sanction  this  book  the 
Assembly  sent  it  to  every  presbytery,  and  its 
gradual  acceptance  secured  the  organization 
of  the  Church.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the 
appearance  of  Esme  Stuart  brought  about  the 
first  reaction  towards  a  revival  of  the  royal 
power;  and  the  Council  under  the  guidance  of 
the  favorite  struck  at  once  at  the  preachers 
who  denounced  it.  But  their  efforts  to  "  tune 
the  pulpits "  were  met  by  a  bold  defiance. 
"  Though  all  the  kings  of  the  earth*Bhould  call 
my  words  treason,"  replied  one  minister  who 
was  summoned  to  the  Council  board,  "  I  am 
ready  by  good  reason  to  prove  them  to  be  the 
very  truth  of  God,  and  if  need  require  to  seal 
them  with  my  blood."  Andrew  Melville,  when 
summoned  on  the  same  charge  of  seditious 
preaching,  laid  a  Hebrew  Bible  on  the  council 
table  and  "resolved  to  try  conclusions  on  that 
only."  AVhat  the  Council  shrank  from  "trying 
conclusions  "  with  was  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  backed  these  protests.  When  John 
Durie  was  exiled  for  words  uttered  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  whole  town  of  Edinburgh  met  him  on 
ids  return,  "  and  going  up  the  street  with  bare 
heads  and  loud  voices  sang  to  the  praise  of  God 
till  heaven  and  earth  resounded." 

But  it  was  this  very  popularity  which  roused 
the  young  king  to  action.  Boy  of  eighteen  as 
he  was,  no  sooner  baa  the  overthrow  of  the 
Douglases  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Lord 
Gowrie  freed  James  from  the  power  of  the 
nobles  than  he  faced  this  new  foe.  Theologi- 
cally his  opinions  were  as  Calvinistic  as  those 
of  Melville  himself,  but  iu  the  ecclesiastical 
fabric  of  Calvinism,  in  its  organization  of  the 
Church,  in  its  annual  assemblies,  in  its  public 
discussion  and  criticism  of  acts  of  government 
through  the  pulpit,  he  saw  an  organized  de- 
mocracy which  threatened  his  crown.  And  at 
this  he  struck  as  boldly  as  his  forefathers  had 
struck  at  the  power  of  feudalism.  The  nobles, 
dreading  the  resumption  of  church  lands,  were 
with  the  king;  and  in  1584  an  Act  of  the  Es- 
tates denounced  the  judicial  and  legislative 
authority  assumed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
provided  that  no  subjects,  temporal  or  spir- 
itual, "  take  upon  them  to  convocate  or  assem- 
ble themselves  together  for  holding  of  councils, 
conventions,  or  assemblies,"  and  demanded  a 
pledge  of  obedience  from  every  minister.  For 
the  moment  the  ministers  submitted;  and 
James  prepared  to  carry  out  his  victory  by  a 
policy  of  religious  balance.  The  Catholic  loids 
were  still  strong  in  northern  and  western  Scot- 
land; and  firmly  as  the  King  was  opposed  to 
the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  he  saw  the  use  he 
might  make  of  the  Catholics  as  a  check  on  the 
power  of  the  Congregation.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  shielded  Lord  lluntly  and  the 
Catholic  nobles  while  he  intrigued  with  the 
Guises  abroad.  But  such  a  policy  at  such  a 
juncture  forced  England  to  intervene.  At  a 
moment  when  the  Armada  was  gathering  in 
the  Tagus,  Elizabeth  felt  the  need  of  securing 
Scotland  against  any  revival  of  Catholicism; 
and  her  aid  enabled  the  exiled  lords  to  return 


in  triumph  in  1585.  For  the  next  teu  years 
James  was  helpless  in  their  hands.  He  was 
forced  to  ally  himself  with  Elizabeth,  lo  offer 
aid  against  the  Armada,  to  make  a  Protestant 
marriage,  to  threaten  action  against  Philip,  to 
attack  Huntly  and  the  Catholic  lords  of  tho 
north  on  a  charge  of  correspondence  with 
Spain  and  to  drive  them  from  the  realm.  The 
triumph  of  the  Protestant  lords  was  a  triumph 
of  the  Kirk.  In  1592  the  Acts  of  1584  were 
repealed;  Episcopacy  was  formally  abolished; 
and  the  Calvinistic  organization  of  the  Church 
at  last  received  legal  sanction.  All  that  James 
could  save  was  the  right  of  being  present  at 
the  General  Assembly,  and  of  fixing  a  time  and 
place  for  its  annual  meeting.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  young  King  struggled  and  argued ;  in 
vain  that  he  resolutely  asserted  himself  to  be 
supreme  in  spiritual  as  in  civil  matters;  in  vain 
that  he  showed  himself  a  better  scholar  and  a 
more  learned  theologian  than  the  men  who  held 
him  down.  The  preachers  scolded  him  from 
the  pulpit  and  bade  him  "  to  his  knees  "  to  seek 
pardon  for  his  vanity;  while  the  Assembly 
chided  him  for  his  "  banning  and  swearing," 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  confer  with  his  Queen 
touching  the  "want  of  godly  exercise  among 
her  maids." 

The  bitter  memory  of  these  years  of  humilia- 
tion dwelt  with  James  to  the  last.  They  were 
fiercely  recalled,  when  he  mounted  the  English 
throne.  "A  Scottish  Presbytery,"  he  ex- 
claimed at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "as 
well  fltteth  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the 
Devil."  Year  after  year  he  watched  for  the 
hour  of  deliverance,  and  every  year  brought  it 
nearer.  His  mother's  death  gave  fresh  strength 
to  his  throne.  The  alliance  with  England, 
Elizabeth's  pledge  not  to  oppose  his  succession, 
left  him  practically  heir  of  the  English  Crown. 
Freed  from  the  dread  of  a  Catholic  reaction, 
the  Queen  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  her 
dread  of  Calvinism,  and  to  sympathize  with 
the  fresh  struggle  which  James  was  preparing 
to  make  against  it.  Her  attitude  as  well  as  the 
growing  certainty  of  his  coming  greatness  as 
sovereign  of  both  realms,  had  no  doubt  tlieir 
influence  iu  again  strengthening  the  King'.? 
position;  and  his  new  power  was  seen  in  his 
renewed  -mastery  over  the  Scottish  lords.  But 
this  triumph  over  feudalism  was  only  the 
opening  of  a  decisive  struggle  with  Calvinism. 
If  he  had  defeated  Huntly  and'  his  fellow- 
plotters,  he  refused  to  keep  them  in  exile  or  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Church  that 
he  should  refuse  iheir  services  on  the  ground  of 
religion.  He  would  be  King  of  a  nation,  he 
coutended,  and  not  of  a  part  of  it.  The  protest 
was  a  fair  one;  but  the  real  secret  of  the  King's 
policy  towards  the  Catholics,  as  of  his  son's 
after  him,  was  a  "King-craft"  which  aimed  at 
playing  off  one  part  of  the  nation  against  an- 
other to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  "  The  wisdora 
of  the  Council,"  said  a  defiant  preacher,  "is 
this,  that  ye  must  be  served  with  all  sorts  of 
men  to  serve  your  purpose  and  grandeur.  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Papist  and  Protestant.  And  be- 
cause the  ministers  and  Protestants  in  Scotland 
are  over  strong  and  control  the  King,  they 
must  be  weakened  and  brought  low." 

It  was  with  this  end  before  him  that  James 
set  finally  to  work  in  1597.  Cool,  adroit,  firm 
in  his  purpose,  the  young  King  seized  on  some 
wild  outbreaks  of  the  pulpit  to  assert  a  control 
over  its  utterances;  a  riot  in  Edinburgh  in  de- 
fense of  the  ministers  enabled  him  to  bring  the 
town  to  submission  by  flooding  its  streets  with 
Highlanders  and  Borderers;  the  General  As- 
sembly itself  was  made  amenable  to  royal  m- 
flueuce  by  its  summons  to  Perth  where  the 
cooler  temper  of  the  northern  ministers  could 
be  played  off  against  the  hot  Presbyterianism 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Lothians.  It  was  the 
Assembly  itself  which  consented  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  preaching  and  the  liberty  of  assem- 
bling in  presbytery  and  synod,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  King's  consent  needful  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  minister.  What  James  was 
as  stubbornly  resolved  on  was  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy.  He  wished  not  only  to  bridle  but 
to  rule  the  Church ;  and  it  was  only  ihrough 
bishops  that  he  could  effectively  rule  it.  The 
old  tradition  of  the  Stuarts  had  looked  lo  the 
prelates  for  the  support  of  the  crown,  and 
James  saw  keenly  that  the  new  force  which 
had  overthrown  them  w.as  a  force  which  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  monarchy  itself.  It  was 
the  people  which  in  its  religious  or  its  political 
guise  was  the  assailant  of  both.  And  as  tlieir 
foe  was  the  same,  so  James  argued  with  the 
shrewd    short-sightedness  of   his   race,   their 
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cause  was  the   same, 
famous 


laj  the  same.  "No  bishop,  ran  the  |  matters,  was  extcusive;  and  he  was  already  a  1  What  the  King  really  aimed  at  was  the  security 
adage,  '•  no  King!  To  restore  the  epis- 1  voluminous  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  of  his  throne.  The  Catholics  alone  aueslioucf' 
copate  was  from  tins  moment  his  steady  policy,  from  predestination  to  tobacco.  But  his  !  his  title;  and  a  formal  excommunicatiou  bv 
But  Its  actual  restoration  only  followed  on  the  ]  shrewdness  and  learning  onlv  left  him,  In  tlie  '  Rome  would  have  roused  them  to  diswute  his 
failure  of  along  attempt  to  bring  the  Assem- 1  phrase  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  "the  ;  accession.     .James  had  averted  this  dauecr  by 


bly  round  to  a  project  of  nominaling  repre-  wisest  fool  iu  Christendom."  He  had  in  fact  I  intrigues  both  with  the  Papal  Court  and  the 
seutatives  of  itself  in  the  Estates.  Tlie  pres-  |  the  temper  of  a  pedant,  a  pedant's  conceit,  a  '  English  Catholics  during  the  later  vears  of 
ence  of  such  representatives  would  have  pedaut's  love  of  theories.and  a  pedant's  inability  Elizabeth ;  and  his  vague  assurances  had  mystl 
_. .1 J   .!.„  1  ,..„.„i,.  ,c  .,,„  -r>....i._   i  ._    , jjjg  tijgg[.ig3   jytQ   .^^y  relation  with    *="'  ''■" ' ■    '  ■■       ■•        -        •' 


strengthened  the  moral  weight  of  the  Parlia- !  to   brim; 


ment,  while  it  diminished  that  of  the  Assem-    actual  facts.     It  was  this  fatal  defect  that  mar 
bly,  and  in  both  ways  would  have  tended  to  '  red  his  political  abilities.     As  a  statesman  he 


the  ministers  now  were,  no  pressure  could  biin_ 
them  to  do  more  thau  name  delegates  to  vote 
according  to  their  will  iu  the  Estates;  and  as 
such  a  plan  foiled  the  King's  scheme  James 
was  at  last  driven  to  use  a  statute  which  em- 
powered him  to  name  bishops  as  prelates  with 
a  seat  in  the  Estates,  though  they  possessed  uo 


his  cool  humor  and  good  temper  had 
held  even  Jlelville  at  bay;  he  had  known  how 
to  wait  and  how  to  strike;  and  his  patience  and 
boldness  had  been  rewarded  with  a  fair  success. 
He  had  studied  foreign  affairs  as  busily  as  he 
had  studied  Scotch  affairs;  and  of  the  temper 
and  plans  ot  foreign  courts  he  probably  pos- 


fled  the  one  and  prevented  the  others  from  act- 
ing.    The    disappointment    of    the    Catholics 

..  c  ,,  -  r^  n  ^  ,       I,     ,     I  -  ,.    ,  .  ,  when  no  change  followed  on  the  King's  acces- 

the  advantage  of  the  Crown.     But  cowed  as  |  had    slipwn   no  little  capacity  m   his  smaller  !  sion  found  vent  in  a  wild  plot  for  th%  seizure 
" "" ""■"  '■^ ' '""    '"     '     '   '  ...  .     ■' of  his  person,  devised  by  a  priest  named  Wat- 

son; and  the  alarm  this  created  quickened 
James  to  a  redemption  of  his  pltdircs.  In  July, 
1603,  the  leading  Catholics  were  "called  before 
the  Council  and  assured  that  the  lines  for  recu- 
sancy would  no  longer  be  exacted;  while  an 
attempt  was  made  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Rome  and  to  procure  the  support  of  the  Pope 
for  the  new  government.  But  the  real  strenglti 
of  the  Catholic  party  lay  in  the  chance  of  aid 
from  Spain.  So  long  as  the  war  continued  they 
would  look  to  Spain  for  succor,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Spain  would  be  exerted  to  keep  them 
in  antagonism  to  the  Crown.  Nor  was  this  Ihe 
only  ground  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
temper  of  James  was  peaceful;  the  royal  treas- 
ury was  exhausted;  and  the  continuance  of  the 
war  necessitated  a  close  connection  with  the 
Calvinistic  and  republican  Hollanders.  At  the 
.        _  „  I  same  time  therefore  that  the  Catholics  were  as- 

from  them,  and  dreading  them  as  the  deadly   He  was  already  in  middle  age  when  he  crossed  '  sured  of  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  nego- 
enemies  of  his  crown.     Raised  at  last  to  a  great-    the  Border;  and  his  cleverness  and  his  conceit  '  tiations  for  peace  were  opened  with  Spain, 
ness  of  which  he  had  hardly  dreamed,  he  was   alike  blinded  him  to  the  need  of  any  adjust-  j     However  justifiable  such  steps  might  be.  it 
little  likely  to  yield  to  a  pressure,  whether  re-    ment  of  his  conclusions  or  his  prejudices  to  the  ■  was  certain  that  they  would  rouse  alarm  and  dis- 
ligious  or  political,  against  which   in  his  hour   facts  which  fronted  him.  i        .     .  ..  „  _  ■ 


spiritual   status  or  jurisdiction.     In  1600  two   .sesscd  a  greater  knowledge  thau  any  English 
'  "  ^    '     T^-  .!  ^     -    J    ^.jjj  save  Robert  Cecil.     But  what  he  never 

possessed,  and  what  he  never  could  gain,  was 
any  sort  of  knowledge  of  England  or  English- 
men. He  came  to  his  new  home  a  Scotchman, 
a  foreigner,  straugc  lo  the  life,  the  thoughts, 
the  traditions  of  tlie  English  people.  And  he 
remained  strange  to  them  to  the  last.  A  younger 
man  might  have  insensibly  imbibed  the  temper 
of  the  men  about  him.  A  man  of  genius  would 
have  flung  himself    into    the   new   world  of 


such  prelates  appeared  in  Parliament;  and 
James  followed  up  his  triumpli  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Basilicon  D6ron,"  an  assertion  of 
the  diviue  right  and  absolute  authority  of  Kings 
over  all  orders  of  men  within  their  realms. 

It  is  only  by  recalling  the  early  history  of 
James  Stuart  that  we  can  realize  the  attitude 
and  temper  of  the  Scottish  Sovereign  at  the 
moment  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth  called  him 
to  the  English  throne.     Ho  came  flushed  with 


a  triumph  over  Calvinism  and  democracy,  but .  thought  and  feeling  and  made  it  his  own.     But 
embittered  by  the  humiliations  he  had  endured   James  was  neither  young  nor  a  man  of  genius. 


_  .  ,  content  among  the  sterner  Protestants.     For  .. 

of  weakness  he  had  fought  so  hard.     Hopes  of|     It  was  this  estrangement  from  the  world  of    time  however  it  seemed  as  if  concessions  on 

one  side  were  to  be  balanced  by  concessions  on 

the  other,  as  if  the  tolerance  which  had   been 

granted  to  the  Catholic  would  be  extended  to 

the  Puritan.     James  had  hardly  crossed  the 

border  when  he  was  met  by  what  was  termed 

the  Millenary  Petition,  from  a  belief  that  it  was 

at  the  royal  will,  its  courts  that  carried  out  the  1  state,  foreign  conceptions  of  the  attitude  of  the    signed   by  a  thousand  of  the  English   clergy, 

royal   ordinances,  ij^s  bishops  that  held  them-   people  or  the  nobles  towards  the  Crown,  foreign    It  really  received  the  assent  of  some  eight  hun 

Nor  were  the  hopes   notions  of  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to  the  peo 


ecclesiastical  change  found  no  echo  in  a  King  |  thought  and  feeling  about  them  which  gave  it 
whose  ears  were  still  thrilling  with  the  defiance  peculiar  color  to  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts.  It 
of  Melville  and  his  fellow-ministers,  and  who  I  was  not  the  tirst  time  that  England  had  submit- 
amoug  all  the  charms  that  England  presented  ;  ted  to  foreign  kings.  But  it  was  the  first  time 
to  him  saw  none  so  attractive  as  its  ordered  that  England  experienced  a  foreign  rule.  For- 
and  obedient  Church,  its  synods  that  met  but  eign  notions  of  religion,  foreign  maxims  of 
' ■  ■    ■  ■   ,  I .  -      ■  ■  ■   ■  -     -      -   - 


selves  to  be  royal  officers. 

of  political  progress  likely  to  meet  with  a!  pie,  formed  the  policy  of  James  asof  hissuc- 
warmer  welcome.  Politics  with  a  Stuart  meant  I  cessors.  For  the  Stuarts  remained  foreigners  to 
simply  a  long  struggle  for  the  exaltation  of  j  the  last.     Their  line  filled  the  English  throne 


the  crown.  It  was  a  struggle  where  success 
had  been  won  not  by  a  reverence  for  law  or  a 
people's  support,  but  by  sheer  personal  energy, 
by  a  blind  faith  in  monarchy  and  the  rights  of 
monarchy,  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  every 
weapon  which  a  King  possessed.  Craft  had 
been  met  by  craft,  violence  by  violence.  Jus- 
tice had  been  degraded  into  a  weapon  in  the 
royal  hand.  The  sacredness  of  law  had  disap- 
peared in  a  strife  where  all  seemed  lawful  for 
the  preservation  of  the  crown.  By  means  such 
as  these  feudalism  had  been  humbled  and 
the  long  strife  with  the  liaronage  brought  at 
last  to  a  close.  Strife  with  the  people  had  yet 
to  be  waged.  But  in  whatever  forms  it  might 
present  ilself,  whether  in  his  new  land  or  liis 
old,  it  would  be  waged  by  James  as  by  his 
successors  in  the  same  temper  and  with  the 
same  belief,  a  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion lay  in  the  unchecked  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  and  a  temper  that  held  all  means  lawful 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  supremacy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BREAK  WJTH  TUB  PARLIAMENT. 

1603—1611. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1603,  after  a  stately 
progress  through  his  new  dominions.Kius  James 
entered  London.  Iu  outer  appearance  no  sov- 
ereign could  have  jarred  more  utterly  against 
the  conception  of  an  English  ruler  which  had 
grown  up  under  Planlagenet  or  Tudor.  Hi 
bis!  


for  more  thau  eighty  years;  but  like  the  Bour 
bons  they  forgot  nothing  and  they  learned 
nothing.  To  all  influences  indeed  save  English 
influences  they  were  accessible  enough.  As 
James  was  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Scot- 
land, so  Charles  the  First  was  open  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Spain.  The  second  Charles  and  the 
second  James  reflected  in  very  different  ways 
the  temper  of  France.  But  what  no  Stuart 
seemed  able  to  imbibe  or  to  reflect  was  the 
temper  of  England.  The  strange  medley  of 
contradictory  qualities  which  blended  in  Ihe 
English  character,  its  love  of  liberty  and  its 
love  of  order,  its  prejudice  and  open-minded- 
ness,  its  religious  enthusiasm  and  its  cool  good 
sen.se,  remained   alike  unintelligible   to  them. 


dred,  or  of  about  a  tenth  of  the  clergy  of  the 
realm.  The  petitioners  asked  for  no  change  in 
the  government  or  organization  of  the  Church, 
but  for  a  reform  of  its  courts,  the  removal  of 
superstitious  usages  from  theBookof  Common 
Prayer,  Ihe  disuse  ot  lessons  from  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Scripture,  a  more  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  Sundays,  and  the  provision  and 
training  of  ministers  who  could  preach  to  the 
people.  Concessions  on  these  points  would  as 
yet  have  satisfied  the  bulk  of  the  Puritans ;  and 
for  awhile  it  seemed  as  it  concession  was  pur- 
posed. The  King  not  onlj'  received  the  peti- 
tion, but  promised  a  conference  of  bishops  and 
divines  in  which  it  should  be  discussed.  ,  Ten 
months  however  were  suffered  to  pass  before 
the  pledge  was  redeemed;  and  a  fierce  protest 
from  Ihe  University  of  Oxford  in  Ihe  interval 
gave  little  promise  of  a  peaceful  settlen»ent. 
The  university  denounced  the  Puritan  demands 


And  as  they  failed  to  understand  England,  so  as  preludes  of  a  Presbyterian  sy.stem  in  which 
in  many  ways  England  failed  to  understand  the  clergy  would  "  have  power  to  bind  their 
them.  It  underrated  their  ability,  nor  did  it  king  in  chains  and  their  prince  in  links  of  iron, 
do  justice  to  their  aims.  Its  insular  temper  that  is  (in  their  learning)  to  censure  liim,  lo  en- 
found  no  hold  on  a  Dolicy  which  was  far  more  join  him  penance,  to  excommunicate  him,  yea 
European  than  insufar.  Its  practical  sense  re-  j  —in  case  they  see  cause— to  proceed  against  him 
coiled   from  the  unpractical    cleverness    that,    as  a  tyrant." 

while  it  seldom  said  a  foolish  thing,  yet  never  I  The  warning  was  hardly  needed  by  James, 
did  a  wise  one.  |  The  voice  of  Melville  was  still  in  his  ears  wjien 

From  the  first  this  severance  between  English  he  summoned  four  Puritan  ministers  to  meet 
feeling  and  the  feeling  of  the  king  was  sharply  the  Archbishop  and  eight  of  his  suffragans  at 
marked.  If  war  and  taxation  had  dimmed  the  Hampton  Court  iu  January  160-1.  From  the 
popularity  of  Elizabeth  in  her  later  years,  Eng-  first  lie  showed  no  purpose  of  discussing  the 
land  had  still  a  reverence  for  the  Queen  who  grievances  alleged  iu  the  petition.  He  reveled 
had  made  her  great.  But  James  was  hardly  m  Ihe  opportunity  for  a  display  of  his  theo- 
overthe  border  when  he  was  heard  expressing  logical  reading;  but  he  viewed  Ihe  Puritan  de- 
his  scorn  of  the  character  and  statecraft  of  his  mands  in  a  purely  political  light.  He  charged 
predecessor.  Her  policy,  whether  at  home  or  Ihe  petitioners  with  aiming  at  a  Scottish  pre.s- 
abroad,  he  came  resolved  lo  undo.     Men  who    bylery,  "     '      '  ^  '^'   '"^   """    ""''  ""^"'^ 


'  where  Jack  and  Tom   and  Will  and 


head,   his  slobb'erini  tongue,   his  quilted  !  had   fought  side  by  side  with   Dutchmen  and    Dick  shall  ineet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure 
°         -  *  Huguenot  against  Spaniard  and  Leaguer  heard    me  and  my  Council  and  all  their  proceedings. 


clothes,  his  rickety  legs  stood  out  in  as  gro- 


tesque a  contrast  with  all  that  men  recalled  of  I  angrily  that  the  new  King  was  seeking  for  peace   Stay,"  he  w 
Henry  or  Elizabeth  as  his  gabble  and  rhodo-  '■  with  Spain,  that  he  was  negotiating  with  the ,  "  stay,  1  pni 


he  went  on  with  amusing  vehemence, 
y  yon.  io^'  ona  ieven  years  before 
mont"ade,  his  want  of  personal  dignity.'h'is'buf- 1  prp"ac7' while' hemerthe"advances°of  France  '  you  aemand  that  from  °.i«' ^"f/^  >'""  *^'\'\',",'c 
foonerv,  his  coarseness  of  speechrhis  pedantry,  I  with  a  marked  coolness,  and  denounced  the  pursy  and  fa  and  ^^^  ^''°^P  ff.  '  "°^^;./ " 
his  personal  cowardice.  Under  this  ridiculous  I  Hollanders  as  rebels  against  their  king.  It  was  perhaps  hearken  to  you.  foi  let  ha  goveinment 
exterior  indeed  lav  no  small  amount  of  moral :  with  scarcely  less  anger  Ihat  they  saw  the  stern  be  once  up  and  V''"  f^^n  Wn  Lntr  .bnwn 
courage  and  ot  intellectual  ability.  James  was  system  of  repression  which  had  prevailed  '/"ilth.''  No  words  could  have  bct^ 
a    rip!  scholar,' wilh   a  considerable   fund  of  |  through  the  close  of  Elizabeth's^  reign   rdaxed    the   new  King  snncn^^^^^^ 


shrewdness,  of  mother  wit,  and  leady  repartee 


favor    of    the    Catholics, 


ad  recusants  passed  into  a  land  where  parliaments  were  rcal- 
His"cann7hum'or'Tights"up"'l-he'poHt'icarand;  released  from  Ihe  payment  of  fines.  It  was  ities.  and  "'l^'^"'' ,."'«. ■■,<;.«"^y/';"  °|>,';'°fi.her 
theological  controversies  of  the  time  with  I  clear  that  both  at  home  and  abroad  James  f?"""'  "''S  =^  "^ '"°^'  ;'^' '^'^^^ 
quaint'incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams  '  purposed  to  withdraw  from  that  struggle  his  theology  "o^  '^^  Po''t'CS  met  with  any  p.o 
and  touches  of  irony  whicii  still  retain  their  with  Catholicism  which  the  hotter  Pro'-  est  from  the  prelates  about  hra^^^  n,e  insuUs 
savor.     His  reading,  especially  in  theological   cstants    looked    upon    as  a  battle    for    God.  1  trary,  the  bishops  declared  that    the    insults 
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James  showered  on  their  opponents  were  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Puritans  how- 
ever still  ventiireil  to  question  his  i ii fall ibi lit}-, 
and  the  King  broke  up  the  conference  with  a 
threat  which  disclosed  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 
"  I  will  make  them  conform,'' he  said  of  the 
remonstrants,  "  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
land!" 
It  is  only  when  we  recall  the  temper  of  England 


If  James  had  come  to  his  new  throne  with 
dreams  of  conciliation  and  of  a  greater  unily 
among  his  subjects,  his  dream  was  to  be  speed 
ily  dispelled.  At  the  moment  when  the  perse- 
cution of  Bancroft  announced  a  final  brencli 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Puritans,  a  revival 
of  the  old  rigor  made  a  fresh  breach  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Catholics.  In  remitting  the 
fines  for  recusancy  James  had  never  purposed 


at  the  time  that  we  can  understand  the  profound  j  to  suffer  any  revival  of  Catholicism ;  and  in  the 
emotion  which  was  roused  by  threats  such  as  opening  of  1604  a  proclamation  which  bade  all 
these.  Three  months  after  the  conference  at  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  depart  from  the 
Hampton  Court  the  members  were  gathering  to  |  land  proved  that  on  its  political  side  the  Eliz- 
the  first  parliament  of  the  new  reign;  and  the  abelhan  policy  was  still  adhered  to.  But  the 
Parliament  of  1604  met  in  another  mood  from  effect  of  the  remission  of  fines  was  at  once  to 
that  of  any  parliament  which  had  met  for  a  hun-  swell  the  numbers  of  avowed  Catholics.  In  the 
dred  years.  Under  the  Tudors  the  Houses  had  diocese  of  Chester  the  number  of  recusants  in- 
more  than  once  at  great  crises  in  our  history  creased  to  a  thousand.  Rumors  of  Catholic 
■withstood  the  policy  of  the  Crown.  But  in  the  conversions  spread  a  panic  which  showed  itself 
main  that  policy  had  been  their  own;  and  it  in  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  1604  confirming 
was  the  sense  of  this  oneness  in  aim  which  had  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  this  James 
averted  any  final  collision  even  in  the  strife  gave  his  assent.  He  promised  indeed  that  the 
with  Elizabeth.  But  this  trust  in  the  unity  of  .  statute  should  remain  inoperative:  but  rumors 
the  nation  and  the  Crown  was  now  roughly  of  his  own  conversion,  which  sprang  from  his 
shaken.  The  squires  and  merchants  who  |  secret  negotiation  with  Rome,  so  angered  the 
thronged  the  benches  at  Westminster  listened  ■  King  that  in  the  spring  of  1605  he  bade  the 


■with  coldness  and  suspicion  to  the  self-confi 
dent  assurances  of  the  King.  "  I  bring  you," 
said  James,  "  two  gifts,  one  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  the  other  union  with  Scotland;"  and  a 
project  was  laid  before  them  for  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
■"By  what  laws,"  asked  Bacon,  "shall  this 
Britain  be  governed?"  Great  in  fact  as  were 
the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme,  the  House 
showed  its  sense  of  the  political  difficulties  in- 
Tolved  in  it  by  referring  it  to  a  commission. 
James  in  turn  showed  his  resentment  by  pass- 
ing over  the  attempts  made  to  coinmute'ifor  a  fix- 
eel  sum  the  oppressive  rights  of  Purveyance  and 


judges  put  it  in  force,  while  the  tines  for  recu 
sancy  were  levied  more  strictly  than  before. 
The  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  the  quick 
breach  of  the  pledges  so  solemnly  given  to 
them,  drove  the  Catholics  to  despair.  They 
gave  fresh  life  to  a  conspiracy  which  a  small 
knot  of  bigots  had  been  fruitlessly  striving  to 
bring  to  an  issue  since  the  King's  accession. 
Catesby,  a  Catholic  zealot  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  rising  of  Essex,  had  busied  himself 
during  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth  in  preparing 
for  a  revolt  at  the  Queen's  death,  and  in  seek- 
ing for  his  project  the  aid  of  Spain.  He  was 
joined  in  his  plans  by  two  fellow-zealots.  Win 


Wardship.     But  what  the  House  was  really  set  j  ter  and  Wright;  but  the  scheme  was  still  un- 


upon  was  religious  reform;  and  the  first  step 
of  the  Commons  had  been  the  naming  of  a 
committee  to  frame  bills  for  the  redress  of  the 
more  crying  ecclesiastical  grievances.  The  in 
fluence  of  the  Crown  secured  the  rejection  of 
these  bills  by  the  Lords;  and  the  irritation  of 
the  Lower  House  showed  itself  in  an  outspoken 
address  to  the  King.     The  Parliament,  it  said 


ripe  when  James  peaceably  mounted  the  throne 
and  for  the  moment  his  pledge  of  toleration  put 
an  end  to  it.  But  the  zeal  of  the  plotters  was 
revived  by  the  banishment  of  llie  priests;  and 
the  conspiracy  at  last  took  the  form  of  a  plan 
for  blowing  up  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
profiting  by  the  terror  caused  by  such  a  stroke. 
In  Flanders  Catesby  found  a  new  assistant  in 


liad  come  toirether  in  a  spirit  of  peace.  "  Our  !  his  schemes,  Guido  Fawkes,  an  Englishman 
desires  were  of  peace  only,  and  our  device  of  |  who  was  serving  iu  the  army  of  the  Archduke; 
unity."    Their  aim  had  been  to  put  an  end  to   and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  joined  by 


the  long  standing  dissension  among  the  minis- 
ters, and  to  preserve  uniformity  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  "  a  few  ceremonies  of  small  impor- 
tance," by  the  redress  of  some  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
training  for  a  preaching  clerg}'.  If  they  had 
waived  their  right  to  deal  with  these  matters 
during  the  old  age  of  Elizabeth,  they  asserted 
it  now.     "  Let  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  re- 


Thomas  Percy,  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Northum 
berland  and  a  pensioner  of  the  king's  guard. 
In  May,  1604,  the  little  group  liired  a  tenement 
near  the  Parliament  house,  and  set  themselves 
to  dig  a  mine  beneath  its  walls. 

As  yet  however  they  stood  alone.  The  bulk 
of  the  Catholics  were  content  with  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  laws;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  aid   thi;  plotters  were  forced   to  suspend 


ceive  public  information  from  your  Commons  their  work.  It  was  not  till  the  sudden  cliange 
in  parliament,  as  well  of  the  abuses  iu  the  I  in  the  royal  policy  that  their  hopes  revived. 
Church  as  in  the  civil  slate  and  government."  But  with  the  renewal  of  persecution  Catesby  at 
Words  yet  bolder,  and  which  sound  like  a,  pre-  j  once  bestirred  himself;  and  at  the  close  of  1604 


rtde  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  met  the  claim  of 
absolutism  which  was  so  frequently  on  the  new 
king's  lips.  "Your  majesty  would  be  misin- 
formed," said  the  address,  "  if  any  man  should 
deliver  that  the  Kings  of  England  have  any  ab- 
solute power  in  themselves,  either  to  alter  re- 
ligion or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the 
same,  otherwise  than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by 
consent  of  Parliament." 

The  address  was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding, 
and  as  the  Commons  met  coldly  the  king's  re- 
quest for  a  subsidy  the  Houses  were  adjourn- 
ed. James  at  once  assumed  the  title  to  which 
Parliament  had  deferred  its  assent,  of  King  of 
Cireat  Britain;  while  the  support  of  the  Crown 
emboldened  the  bishops  to  a  fresh  defiance  of 
the  Puritan  pressure.  Tlie  act  of  Elizabeth 
■which  gave  parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articies  compelled  ministers  to 
subscribe  only  to  those  wliich  concerned  the 
faith  and  tlie  sacraments,  and  thus  implicitly 
refused  to  compel  their  signatures  to  the  arti- 
cles which  related  to  points  of  discipline  and 


the  lucky  discovery  of  a  cellar  beneath  th 
Parliament  House  facilitated  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  Barrels  of  gunpowder  were  placed 
iu  the  cellar,  and  the  little  group  waited  pa- 
tientl}'  for  the  fifth  of  November,  1605,  when 
the  Houses  were  again  summoned  to  assemble. 
In  the  interval  their  plans  widened  into  a  for- 
midable conspiracy.  It  was  arranged  that  on 
the  destruction  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
the  Catholics  should  rise,  seize  the  j'oung 
princes,  use  the  general  panic  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  realm,  and  call  for  aid 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders.  With  this 
view  Ca; holies  of  greater  fortune,  such  as  Sir 
Everard  Digbj'  and  Francis  Tresham,  were  ad- 
mitted to  Catesby's  confidence,  and  supplied 
money  for  the  larger  projects  he  designed. 
Arms  were  bought  in  Flanders,  hor.ses  were 
held  in  readiness,  a  meeting  of  Catholic  gentle 
men  was  brought  about  under  show  of  a  hunt- 
ing party  to  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  rising. 
Wonderful  as  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
plot  was  concealed,  the  cowardice  at  Tresham 


C'hurch  government.  The  compromise  had  j  at  the  last  moment  gave  a  clew  to  it  by  a  letter 
been  observed  from  1571  till  now;  but  the  Con-  :  to  Lord  Monteagle,  his  relative,  which  warned 
vocation  of  1604  by  its  canons  required  the  sub-  j  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Parliament  on 
scription  of  the  clergy  to  the  articles  touching  i  the  fatal  day;  and  further  information  brought 
riles  and  ceremonies.  The  King  showed  his  about  the  discovery  of  the  cellar  and  of  Guido 
approvalof  this  step  by  raising  its  prime  mover,  I  Fawkes,  who  was  charged  with  its  custody. 
Bancroft,  to  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury :  and  1  The  hunting  party  broke  up  in.  despair,  the 
Bancroft  added  to  the  demand  of  subscription  a  '  conspirators,  chased  from  county  to  county, 
requirement  of  rigid  conformity  with  the  ru  I  were  either  killed  or  sent  to  the  block;  and 
brcs  on  the  part  of  all  beneficed  clergymen,  j  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits, 
In  the  spring  of  1605  three  hundred  of  the  Pu-  I  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed.  Though  he 
ritan  clergy  were  driven  from  their  livings  for  .  had  shrunk  from  all  part  in  the  plot,  its  exist- 
.  a  refusal  to  comply  with  these  demands.  I  ence  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  another 


Jesuit,  Green  way;  and  horror-stricken  as  he 
represented  himself  to  have  been  he  had  kept 
the  secret  and  left  the  Parliament  to  its  doom. 

The  failure  of  such  a  plot  necessarily  gives 
strength  to  a  government;  and  for  the  moment 
the  Parliament  was  drawn  closer  to  the  King 
by  the  deliverance  from  a  common  peril.  When 
the  Houses  again  met  in  1606  they  listened  in  a 
different  temper  to  the  demand  for  a  subsidy. 
The  needs  of  the  Treasury  Indeed  were  great. 
Elizabeth  had  left  behind  her  a  war  expendi- 
ture, and  a  debt  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  first  ceased  with  the  peace,  but 
the  debt  remained;  and  the  prodigality  of 
James  was  fast  raising  the  charges  of  the 
j  Crown  in  time  of  peace  to  as  high  a  level  as 
they  had  reached  under  his  predecessor  in  time 
of  war.  The  Commons  voted  a  sum  which  was 
large  enough  to  meet  the  royal  debt.  The  fixed 
charges  of  the  Crown  they  held  should  be  met 
by  its  ordinary  revenues;  but  James  had  no 
mind  to  bring  his  expenditure  down  to  the  level 
of  Elizabeth's.  The  growth  of  English  com- 
merce offered  a  means  of  recruiting  his  treasury 
which  seemed  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  cus- 
tomary law;  and  of  this  he  availed  himself. 
The  right  of  the  Crown  to  levy  impositions  on 
exports  and  imports  other  than  tliose  of  wool, 
leather,  and  tin,  had  been  the  last  financial  pre- 
rogative for  which  the  Edwards  had  struggled. 
They  had  been  forced  indeed  to  abandon  it; 
but  the  tradition  of  such  a  right  lingered  on  at 
the  royai  council-board;  and  under  the  Tudors 
the  practice  had  been  to  sonic  slight  extent  re- 
vived. A  duty  on  imports  had  been  imposed 
in  one  or  two  instances  by  Mary,  and  this  im- 
post had  been  extended  bj'  Elizabeth  to  cur- 
rants and  wine.  These  instances  however  were 
too  trivial  and  excepti<mal  to  break  in  upon  the 
general  usage;  but  a  more  dangerous  precedent 
had  been  growing  up  in  the  duties  which  the 
great  trading  companies,  such  as  those  to  the 
Levant  and  to  the  Indies,  were  allowed  to  exact 
from  merchants,  in  exchange— as  was  held— for 
tlie  protection  they  afforded  them  in  far-off  and 
dangerous  seas.  The  Levant  Company  was 
now  dissolved,  and  James  seized  on  the  duties 
it  had  levied  as  lapsing  naturally  to  the  Crown. 

The  Parliament  at  once  protested  against 
these  impositions;  but  the  prospect  of  a  fresh 
struggle  with  the  Commons  told  less  with  the 
King  than  the  prospect  of  a  revenue  which 
might  free  him  from  dependence  on  the  Com- 
mons altogether.  His  fanatical  belief  in  the 
rights  and  power  of  the  Crown  hindered  all 
sober  judgment  of  such  a  question.  James 
cared  quite  as  much  to  assert  his  absolute  au 
thorily  as  to  fill  his  treasury.  In  the  course  of 
1606  therefore  the  case  of  a  Levant  merchant 
called  Bates,  who  refused  to  pay  the  imposi- 
tion, was  brought  before  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. The  judgment  of  the  court  justified  the 
King's  confidence  in  his  claim.  It  went  far  be- 
yond the  original  bounds  of  the  case  itself,  or 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  levy  on  the  ground 
of  protection  the  dues  which  had  been  levied 
on  that  ground  by  the  leading  companies.  It 
asserted  the  King's  right  to  levy  what  customs 
duties  he  would.  "All  customs,"  said  the 
judges,  "are  the  effects  of  foreign  commerce; 
but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  belong  to  the  King's  absolute 
power.  He  therefore  who  has  power  over  the 
cause  has  power  over  the  effect."  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  decision  could  hardly  be 
overrated.  English  commerce  was  growing 
fast.  English  merchants  were  fighting  their 
way  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  establishing  set- 
tlements in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul.  The 
judirment  gave  James  a  revenue  which  was  cer- 
tain to  grow  rapidly,  and  whose  growth  would 
go  far  to  free  the  Crown  from  any  need  of  re- 
sorting for  supplies  to  Parliament. 

But  no  immediate  step  was  taken  to  give 
effect  to  the  judgment;  and  the  Commons  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  protest  against  impo- 
sitions at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1606. 
When  they  reassembled  in  the  following  year 
their  attention  was  absorbed  by  che  revival  of 
the  questions  which  sprang  from  the  new  rela- 
tions of  Scotland  to  England  through  their  com- 
mon kins.  There  was  now  no  question  of  a 
national  union.  Tlie  commission  to  which  the 
whole  matter  had  been  referred  had  reported 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  hostile  laws,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  general  free  trade  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  naturalization  as  En- 
glishmen of  all  living  Scotchmen  who  had  l>eea 
born  before  the  King's  accession  to-the  English 
throne.  The  judges  had  already  given  their 
opinion  that  all  born  after  it  were  oaturalized 
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Englishmen  by  force  of  their  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign  wiio  had  become  King  of  England. 
The  coustilutioual  danger  of  such  a  theory  was 
easily  seen.  Had  the  marriage  of  Pliilp  and 
Mary  produced  a  son,  every  Spaniard  and  every 
Fleming  would  under  it  have  counted  as  En- 
glishmen, and  England  would  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  opiiion  of  tUe  judges  in  fact  implied  that 
nalionalily  hung  not  on  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion itself,  but  on  its  relation  to  a  king.  It  was 
to  escape  from  such  a  theory  that  the  Commons 
asked  that  the  question  should  be  waived,  and 
offered  on  that  condition  to  naturalize  all  Scotch- 
men wliatever  by  statute.  But  James  would 
not  assent.  To  him  the  assertion  of  a  right  in- 
herent in  the  Crown  was  far  dearer  tlian  a 
peaceful  selllenient  of  the  matter;  the  bills  for 
free  trade  were  liropped;  and  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Houses  a  case  was  brought  before 
the  E.xchequer  Chamber;  and  the  naturalization 
of  the  "Postnati,"  as  Scots  born  after  the 
King's  accession  were  styled,  established  by  a 
formal  judgment. 

James  had  won  a  victory  for  his  prerogative; 
but  he  had  won  it  at  the  cost  of  Scotland.  To 
the  smaller  and  poorer  kingdom  the  removal  of 
all  obstacles  to  her  commerce  with  England 
would  have  been  an  inestimable  gain.  The  in- 
tercourse which  it  would  have  necessitated 
could  hardly  have  failed  in  time  to  bring  about 
a  more  perfect  union.  But  as  the  King's  reign 
drew  on,  the  union  of  the  two  realms  seemed 
more  distant  than  ever.  Bacon's  shrewd  ques- 
tions, '■  under  which  laws  js  this  Britain  to  be 
governed,"  took  fresh  meaning  as  men  saw 
James  asserting  in  Scotland  an  all  but  absolute 
authority,  and  breaking  down  the  one  constitu- 
tional check  which  had  hitherto  hampered  him. 
The  energy  which  he  had  shown  in  his  earlier 
combat  with  the  democratic  forces  embodied  in 
the  Kirk  was  not  likely  to  slacken  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  southern  throne.  It  was  in  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  new  force  of  public 
opinion  took  legislative  and  administrative 
form;  and  even  before  he  crossed  the  border 
James  had  succeeiled  in  asserting  a  right  to  con- 
vene and  be  persimally  present  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly.  But  once  King 
of  England  he  could  venture  on  heavier  blows. 
In  spite  of  his  assent  to  an  act  legalizing  its  an- 
nual convention  James  hindered  any  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  five  successive 
years  by  repeated  prorogations.  The  protests  of 
the  clergy  were  roughly  met.  When  nineteen 
ministers  appeared  in  1605  at  Aberdeen  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  prorogation,  constituted  them- 
selves an  Assembly,  they  were  called  before  the 
Council,  and  on  refusal  to  own  its  jurisdiction 
banished  as  traitors  from  the  realm.  Of  the 
leaders  who  remained  the  boldest  were  sum- 
moned in  1606  with  Andrew  Melville  to  confer 
■with  the  king  in  England  on  his  projects  of 
change.  On  their  refusal  tobetraj'  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  they  were  committed  to  prison; 
and  an  epigram  which  Melville  wrote  on  the 
usages  of  the  English  communion  were  seized 
on  as  a  ground  for  bringing  him  before  the  En- 
glish Privy  Council  with  Bancroft  at  its  head. 
But  the  insolence  of  the  Primate  fell  on  ears 
less  patient  than  those  of  the  Puritans  he  had 
insulted  at  Hampton  Court.  As  he  stood  at  the 
council  table  Melville  seized  the  Archbishop  by 
the  sleeve  of  his  rochet,  and  shaking  them  in 
his  manner,  called  them  Popish  rags  and  marks 
of  the  bea.'it.  He  wa.«  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
released  after  some  years  of  imprisonment  only 
to  go  into  e.xile. 

The  trial  of  Scotchmen  before  a  foreign 
court,  the  imprisonment  of  Scotchmen  in  for- 
eign prisons,  were  s'teps  that  showed  the  pow- 
erlessness  of  James  to  grasp  the  tirst  principles 
of  law:  but  they  were  eifective  for  the  purpose 
at  which  he  aimed.  They  struck  terror  into 
the  Scotch  ministers.  Their  one  weapon  lay 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people;  but,  strongly 
as  Scotch  enthusiasm  might  tell  on  a  king  at 
Edinburgh  it  was  powerless  over  a  king  at 
London.  The  time  had  come  when  James 
might  pass  on  from  merely  silencing  the  Gen- 
eral Assemhly'to  the  use  of  it  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Church.  Successful  as  he  had 
been  in  gagging  the  pulpits  and  silencing  the 
Assembly  he  had  been  as  yet  less  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  revive  the  power  of  the  crown 
over  the  Church  by  a  restoration  of  Episco- 
pacy. He  had  nominated  a  few  bishops,  and 
had  won  back  for  them  their  old  places  in  Par- 
liament; but  his  bishops  remained  purely  secu- 
lar nobles,  unrecognized  in  their  spiritual  ca- 
pacity by  the  Church,  and  without  any  ecclesi- 


astical jurisdiction.  It  was  in  vain  that  James 
had  striven  to  bring  Melville  and  his  fellows  to 
any  recognition  of  prelacy.  But  with  their 
banishment  and  impris(mment  the  field  was 
clear  for  more  vigorous  action.  Deprived  of 
their  leaders,  threatened  with  bonds  and  exile, 
deserted  by  the  nobles,  ill-supported  as  yet  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  real  nature 
of  their  struggle  was  unknown,  the  Scotch 
ministers  bent  at  last  before  the  pressure  of  the 
Crown.  They  still  shrank  indeed  from  any 
formal  acceptance  of  episcopacy;  but  they  al- 
lowed the  bishops  to  act  as  perpetual  moder- 
ators or  presidents  iu  the  synods  of  their  pres- 
byteries. 

With  such  moderators  the  General  Assembly 
might  be  suffered  to  meet.  Their  influence  in 
fact  secured  the  return  of  royal  nominees  to 
Assemblies  which  met  in  1608  and  in  1610;  and 
in  the  second  of  these  assemblies  episcopacy 
was  at  last  formally  recoguized  by  the  Scottish 
Church.  The  bishops  were  owned  as  perma- 
nent heads  of  each  provincial  synod;  the  power 
of  ordination  was  committed  to  them;  the  ec- 
clesiastical sentences  pronounced  by  synod  or 
presbytery  were  henceforth  to  be  submitted  for 
their  approval.  The  new  organization  of  the 
Church  was  at  once  carried  out.  The  vacant 
sees  were  filled.  Two  archbishops  were  cre- 
ated at  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  set  at 
the  head  of  Courts  of  High  Commission  for 
their  respective  provinces;  while  three  of  the 
prelates  were  sent  to  receive  consecration  in 
England,  and  on  their  return  communicated  it 
to  their  fellow  bishops.  With  such  a  measure 
of  success  James  was  fairly  content.  The  pre- 
lacy he  had  revived  fell  far  short  of  English 
episcopacy;  to  the  eyes  of  religious  dogmatists 
such  as  Laud  indeed  it  seemed  little  be'aer  than 
the  presbyterianism  it  superseded.  But  the 
aim  of  James  was  political  rather  than  relig- 
j  ious.  He  had  no  dislike  for  presbyterianism 
as  a  system  of  Church-government;  what  he 
dreaded  was  the  popular  force  to  which  it  gave 
form  in  its  synods  and  assemblies,  and  which, 
in  the  guise  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  was 
I  lifting  the  nation  into  equality  with  the  Crown. 
<  In  seizing  on  the  control  of  the  Church  through 
I  his  organized  prelacy  James  held  himself  to 
j  have  seized  the  control  of  the  forces  which 
I  acted  through  the  Church,  and  to  have  won 
back  that  mastery  of  his  realm  which  the  Ref- 
ormation had  reft  from  the  Scottish  kings. 
]  What  he  had  really  done  was  to  commit  the 
Scotch  Crown  to  a  lasting  struggle  with  the  re- 
ligious impulses  of  the  Scottish  people.  The 
cause  of  episcopacy  was  ruined  by  his  triumph. 
I  Belief  in  bishops  ceased  to  be  possible  for  a 
Scotchman  when  bishops  were  forced  on  Scot- 
j  land  as  mere  tools  of  the  royal  will.  Presby- 
terianism on  the  other  hand  became  idem  itied 
I  with  patriotism.  It  was  no  longer  an  ccclcsi- 
I  astical  system;  it  was  the  guise  under  which 
national  freedom  and  even  national  existence 
were  to  struggle  against  an  arbitrary  rule, — 
against  a  rule  which  grew  more  and  more  the 
'  rule  of  a  foreign  king.  Nor  was  the  sight  of 
the  royal  triumph  lost  on  the  southern  realm. 
England  had  no  love  for  presbyters  or  hatred 
for  bishops;  but  as  she  saw  the  last  check  on 
,  the  royal  authority  broken  down  over  the  bor- 
j  der  she  looked  the  more  jealously  at  the  effoit 
I  which  James  was  making  to  break  down  such 
checks  at  home.  Under  Elizabeth  proclama- 
tions had  been  sparingly  used,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  to  enforce  what  was  already  the  law. 
Not  only  was  their  number  multiplied  under 
James,  but  their  character  was  changed.  They 
created  new  offenses,  imposed  new  penalties, 
and  directed  offenders  to  be  brought  before 
courts  which  had  no  legal  jurisdiction  over 
them.  To  narrow  indeed  the  sphere  of  the 
common  law  seemed  the  special  aim  of  the 
royal  policy;  the  four  counties  of  the  western 
border  had  been  severed  from  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  Wales,  a  court  whose 
constitution  and  procedure  rested  on  the  sheer 
will  of  the  Crown.  The  province  of  the  spir- 
itual courts  was  as  busily  enlarged.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  judges,  spurred  no  doubt  by  the 
old  jealousy  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
lawyers,  entertained  appeals  against  the  High 
Commission,  and  strove  by  a  series  of  decisions 
to  set  bounds  to  its  limitless  claims  of  jurisdic 
tion  or  to  restrict  its  powers  of  imprisonment 
to  cases  of  schism  and  heresy.  "The  judges 
were  powerless  against  the  Crown;  and  James 
was  vehement  in~his  support  of  courts  which 
were  closely  bound  up  with  his  own  preroga- 
tive.    What  work  the  courts  spiritual  might  be , 


counted  on  to  do,  if  the  King  had  his  way,  was 
plain  from  the  announcement  of  a  civilian 
named  Cowell  that  "  the  King  is  above  law  by 
his  absolute  power,"  and  that  "  notwithstani 
ing  his  oath  he  may  alter  and  suspend  any  par- 
ticular law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to  the  public 
estate." 

Cowell's  book  was  suppressed  on  a  remon- 
strance of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the 
party  of  passive  obedience  grew  fast.  Eveo 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne 
James  had  formulated  his  theory  of  rule  in  a 
work  on  T!ie  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchy,  and 
announced  that  "although  a  good  king  will 
frame  his  actions  to  be  according  to  law,  vet 
he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will 
and  for  example  giving  to  his  subjects."  Witl> 
the  Tudor  statesmen  who  used  the  phrase,  "  ao 
absolute  king"  or  "an  absolute  monarchy" 
meant  a  sovereign  or  rule  complete  in  then> 
selves  and  independent  of  all  foreign  or  Papal 
interference.  James  chose  to  regard  the  words 
as  implying  the  freedom  of  the  "monarch  from 
all  control  by  law  or  from  responsibility  to  any- 
thing but  his  own  royal  will.  The  King's  theo- 
ry was  already  a  system  of  government;  it  was 
soon  to  become  a  doctrine  which  bishops  preach- 
ed from  the  pulpit,  and  for  which  brave  men 
laid  their  heads  on  the  block.  The  Church  was 
quick  to  adopt  its  sovereign's  discovery.  Some 
three  years  after  his  accession  Convocation  in 
its  book  of  Canons  denounced  as  a  fatal  error 
the  assertion  that  "all  civil  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  authority  were  first  derived  from  the 
people  and  disordered  multitude,  or  either  is 
originally  still  in  them,  or  else  is  deduced  by 
their  consent  naturally  from  them;  and  is  not 
God's  ordinance  originally  descending  from 
him  and  depending  upon  him."  In  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  royal  theory  these  doutor&^ 
declared  sovereignty  in  its  origin  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  birthright,  and  inculcated  passive 
obedience  to  the  Crown  as  a  religious  obliga- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was 
soon  taught  in  the  schools.  A  few  years  be- 
fore the  King's  death  the  University  of  Oxford 
decreed  solemnly  that  "  it  was  in  no  case  law- 
ful for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force  against 
their  princes,  or  to  appear  offensively  or  de- 
fensively in  the  field  against  them  "  But  what 
gave  most  force  to  such  teaching  were  the  re- 
iterated expressions  of  James  himself.  If  the 
King's  "arrogant  speeches"  woke  resentment 
in  the  Parliaments  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed, Ihey  created  by  sheer  force  of  repeti- 
tion a  certain  amount  of  belief  in  the  arbitrary 
power  they  challenged  for  the  Crown.  One 
sentence  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Star 
Chamber  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  their 
tone.  "As  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dis- 
pute what  God  can  do,  so,"  said  James,  "it  is 
presumption,  and  a  high  contempt  in  a  subject 
to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  that  a 
king  cannot  do  this  or  that." 

"If  the  practice  follow  the  positions,"  con» 
menled  a  thoughtful  observer  on  words  such  as 
these,  "  we  are  not  likely  to  leave  to  our  suc- 
cessors the  freedom  we  received  from  our  fore- 
fathers." Their  worst  effect  was  in  changing' 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  the 
Crown.  England  had  trusted  the  Tudors,  it 
distrusted  the  Stuarts.  The  mood  indeed  both 
of  King  and  people  had  grown  to  be  a  mood  oC 
jealousy,  of  suspicion,  which,  inevitable  as  it 
was,  often  did  injustice  to  the  purpose  of  both.- 
King  James  looked  on  the  squires  and  mer- 
chants of  the  House  of  Commons  as  his  Stuart 
predecessors  had  looked  on  the  Scotch  baronage^ 
He  regarded  their  discussions,  their  protests, 
their  delays,  not  as  the  natural  hesitation  of 
men  called  suddenly,  and  with  only  half 
knowledge,  to  the  settlement  of  great  and  com- 
plex questions,  but  as  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  to 
fetter  and  impede  the  action  of  the  Crown.  The- 
Commons  on  the  other  hand  listened  to  the- 
King's  hectoring  speeches,  not  as  the  cbance 
talk  of  a  clever  and  garrulous  theorist,  but  as 
proofs  of  a. settled  purpose  to  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  monarchy.  In  a  word.  James  had 
succeeded  in  some  seven  years  of  rule  in  breafc 
ing  utterly  down  that  mutual  undeistandinir 
between  the  Crown  and  its  subjects  on  which 
all  government,  save  a  sheer  despoti-'m,  must 
necessarily  rest. 

It  was  this  mutual  distrust  which  brought 
about  the  final  breach  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  King.  The  question  of  the  impo>itions 
had  seemed  for  awhile  to  have  been  waived. 
The  Commons  had  contented  theaiselves  w  ith 
a  protest  against  their  levy.  James  had  for 
two  years  hesitated  in  acting  on  the  judgment 
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-which  asserted  his  right  to  levy  them.  But  the 
needs  of  the  treasury  became  too  great  to  admit 
of  furtlicr  hesitatiou,  and  in  1608  a  royal  proc- 
lamalion  imposed  customs  duties  on  many 
articles  of  import  and  export.  The  new  duties 
Ciirae  in  fast;  but  unluckily  the  royal  debt 
grew  faster.  To  a  king  fresh  from  the  penni- 
less exchequer  of  Holyrood  the  wealth  of  Enc- 
Jaud  seemed  boundless;  money  was  lavished  on 
«ourt-feasts  and  favorities;  and  with  each  year 
the  expenditure  of  James  reached  a  higher 
level.  It  was  in  vain  that  Robert  Cecil  took 
the  treasury  into  his  own  hands,  and  strove  to 
revive  the  frugal  traditions  of  Elizabetli.  Tlie 
King's  prodigality  undid  his  minister's  work; 
and  in  1610  Cecil  was  forced  to  announce  to 
liis  master  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Crown  must  be  supplemented  by  fresh  grants 
from  Parliament,  The  sclieme  which  Cecil 
laid  before  the  King  and  the  Commons  is  of 
great  importance  as  the  last  effort  of  that  Tudor 
policy  whicli  had  so  long  hindered  an  outbreak 
of  strife  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown, 
Differ  as  the  Tudors  might  from  one  another, 
they  were  alike  in  their  keen  sense  of  nation- 
al feeling  and  iu  their  craving  to  carry  it 
along  '\ilh  tliem.  Masterful  as  Henry  or 
Elizabttii  might  be,  what  they  "  prized  most 
dearily,"  as  the  Queen  confessed,  was  "  the 
love  and  good-will  of  their  subjects,"  They 
prized  it  because  they  knew  the  force  it  gave 
them.  And  Cecil  knew  it  too.  He  had  grown 
up  among  the  traditions  of  tlie  Tudor  rule.  He 
Ijad  lieen  trained  by  his  father  in  the  system 
of  Elizabeth.  Whether  as  a  minister  of  the 
Queen,  or  as  a  minister  of  her  successor,  he  had 
striven  to  carry  that  system  into  effect.  His 
conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was 
as  strong  as  tliat  of  James  himself,  but  it  was 
tempsi'S'l  Ijy  as  strong  a  conviction  of  the  need 
of  the  national  good-will.  He  had  seen  what 
■weight  the  passionate  enthusiasm  that  eather- 
ed  round  Elizabetli  gave  to  her  policy  both  at 
borne  and  abroad;  and  he  saw  that  a  time  was 
drawing  near  when  the  same  weight  would  be 
needed  by  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  clouds  of  religious 
strife  were  gathering  over  central  Europe. 
From  such  a  strife,  shouM  it  once  break  out  in 
•war,  England  could  not  hold  aloof  unless  the 
tradition  of  its  policy  was  wholly  set  aside. 
And  so  long  as  Cecil  lived,  whatever  change 
might  take  place  at  home,  in  all  foreign  affairs 
the  Elizabetlian  policy  was  mainly  adhered  to. 
Peace  indeed  was  made  with  Spain  ;  but  a  close 
alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  more 
guarded  alliance  with  Prance,  held  the  ambi- 
tion of  Spain  in  check  almost  as  effectually  as 
war.  The  peace  in  fact  set  England  free  to 
provide  against  dangers  which  threatened  to 
become  greater  than  those  from  Spanish  ag- 
gression in  the  Netherlands.  Wearily  as  vrar 
in  that  quarter  might  drag  on,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Dutclimen  could  hold  their  own,  and  that 
all  that  Spain  and  Catholicism  could  hope  for 
was  to  save  the  rest  of  the  Low  Countries  from 
their  grasp.  But  no  sooner  was  danger  from 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  at 
an  end  than  Protestantism  had  to  guard  itself 
agajnst  its  German  branch.  The  vast  posses- 
sions of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  parted  be- 
tween his  brother  and  his  son.  While  Philip 
toolf  Spain,  Ifalj',  the  Netherlands,  and  the  In- 
dies^  Ferdinand  took  the  German  dominions, 
the  hereditary  Duchy  of  Austria,  the  Suabian 
lands,  Tyrol,  Slyria,  Carinthia,  Carniola.  Mar- 
riage and  fortune  brought  to  the  German  branch 
the  dependent  states  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia;  and  it  had  succeeded  in  re- 
taining the  Imperial  crown.  The  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  Ferdinand  and  his  successor  se- 
cured tranquillity  for  Germany  through  some 
fifty  years.  They  were  faithful  to  the  Peace  of 
Passau,  which  liad  been  wrested  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony  from  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  which  se- 
cured both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the 
rights  and  possessions  which  they  held  at  the 
moment  it  was  made.  Their  temper  was  toler- 
ant;^.  and  they  looked  on  quietly  while  Protest- 
antism spread  over  Southern  Germany  and 
solved  all  doubtful  cjuestions  which  arose  from 
the  treaty  in  its  own  favor.  The  Peace  had 
provided  that  all  church  land  already  secular- 
ized should  remain  so;  of  the  later  seculariza- 
tion of  other  church  land  it  said  nothing.  It 
provided  that  states  already  Protestant  should 
abide  so,  but  it  said  nothing  of  the  right  of 
otlier  states  to  declare  themselves  Protestant, 
Doubt  however  was  set  aside  by  religious  zeal ; 
new  states  became  Lutheran,  and  eight  great 
bishoprics  of  the  north  were  secularized.    Mean- 


while the  new  faith  was  spreading  fast  over  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  The  no- 
bles of  tiieir  very  Duchy  embraced  it:  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Hungary  all  but  wholly  abandoned 
Catholicism.  Through  the  earlier  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  seemed  as  if  by  a  peaceful  progress 
of  conversion  Germany  was  about  to  become 
Protestant. 

German  Catholicism  was  saved  by  the  Catho- 
lic revival  and  by  the  energy  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  saved  perhapj  as  much  by  the  strife  which 
broke  out  in  the  hearts  of  German  Protestant- 
ism between  Lutheran  and  Calvinist.  But  the 
Catholic  zealots  were  far  from  resting  content 
with  having  checked  the  advance  of  their  op- 
ponents. They  longed  to  undo  their  work. 
They  did  not  question  the  Treaty  of  Passau  or 
the  settlement  made  by  it;  but  they  disputed 
the  Protestant  interpretation  of  its  silences;  they 
called  for  tlie  restoration  to  Catholicism  of  ail 
church  lands  secularized,  of  all  states  converted 
from  the  older  faith,  since  its  conclusion. 
Their  new  attitude  woke  little  terror  in  the 
Lutheran  states.  The  treaty  secured  their 
rights,  and  their  position  in  one  unbroken  mass 
stretching  across  Northern  Germany  seemed  to 
secure  them  from  Catholic  attack.  But  the 
Calvinistic  states,  Hesse,  Baden,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, felt  none  of  this  security.  If  the  treaty 
were  strictly  construed  it  gave  them  no  right  of 
existence,  for  Calvinism  had  arisen  since  the 
treaty  was  signed.  Their  position  too  was  a 
hazardous  one.  They  lay  girt  in  on  all  sides 
but  one  by  Catholic  territories,  here  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Rhineland  with  the  Spaniards  iu 
Franche  Comle  and  the  Netherlands  to  back 
them,  there  by  Bavaria  and  by  the  bishoprics  of 
the  Main.  Foes  such  as  these  indeed  the  Cal- 
vinist could  fairlj'  have  faced;  but  beliind 
them  lay  the  House  of  Austria;  and  the  iuflu 
ence  of  the  Catholic  revival  was  at  last  telling 
on  the  Austrian  princes.  In  1606  an  attempt 
of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  to  force  Catholicism 
again  on  his  people  woke  revolt  in  the  Duchy ; 
and  though  the  troubles  were  allayed  by  his  re- 
moval, his  successor  Matthias  persevered  though 
more  quietly  in  the  sameanti-Prolestant  policy. 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  the 
number  of  their  foes  created  a  panic  among  the 
Calvinistic  states,  and  in  1608  they  joined  to- 
gether in  a  Protestant  Union  with  Christian  of 
Anhalt  at  its  head.  But  zeal  was  at  once  met 
by  zeal;  and  the  formation  of  the  Union  wa? 
answered  by  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  League 
among  the  slates  about  it  under  Maximilian, 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Both  were  ostensibly  for 
defensive  purposes:  but  tlie  peace  of  Europe 
was  at  once  shaken.  Ambitious  schemes  woke 
up  in  every  quarter.  Spain  saw  the  chance  of 
securing  a  road  along  western  Germany  which 
would  enable  her  to  bring  her  whole  force  to 
bear  on  the  rebels  in  the  Low  Countries.  France 
on  the  other  hand  had  recovered  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  own  religious  wars,  and  was 
eager  to  take  up  again  the  policy  pursued  by 
Francis  the  First  and  his  son,  of  weakening  and 
despoiling  Germany  by  feeding  and  usiug  re- 
ligious strife  across  the  Rhine.  In  1610  a  quar- 
rel over  Cleves  afforded  a  chance  for  her  inter- 
vention, and  it  was  onlj'  an  assassin's  dagger 
that  prevented  Henry  the  Fourth  from  doing 
that  which  Richelieu  was  to  do.  England 
alone  could  hinder  a  .second  outbreak  of  the 
AVars  of  Religion;  but  the  first  step  in  such  a 
policy  must  be  a  reconciliation  betweeu  King 
and  Parliament,  .lames  might  hector  about 
the  might  of,  the  Crown,  but  he  had  no  power 
of  acting  with  effect  abroad  save  through  the 
national  good-will,  AVithout  troops  aud  with- 
out supplies,  his  threat  of  war  would  be  ridicu- 
lous; and  without  the  backing  of  such  a  threat 
Cecil  knew  well  that  meditation  would  be  a 
mere  delusion.  Whether  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs  at  home  or  abroad  it  was  needful  to  bring 
the  widening  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  to  a  close;  and  it  was  with  a  settled 
purpose  of  reconciliation  that  Cecil  brought 
James  to  call  the  Houses  again  together  in 
1610. 

He  never  dreamed  of  conciliating  the  Com- 
mons by  yielding  unconditionally  to  their  de 
mauds,  Cecil  looked  on  the  right  to  levy  im- 
positions as  legally  established;  and  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  had  been  as  keen  as  James  himself 
in  seizing  on  anj-  rights  that  the  law  could  be 
made  to  give  them.  But  as  a  practical  states- 
man he  saw  that  the  right  could  only  be  exer- 
cised to  the  profit  of  the  Crown  if  it  was  exer- 
cised with  the  good-will  of  ihe  people.  To 
win  that  good-will  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
impositions  on  a  legal  footing;  while  for  the 


conduct  of  affairs  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
permanently  the  revenue  of  the  Crown.  On 
the  Tudor  theory  of  politics  these  were  conces- 
sions made  by  the  nation  to  the  King;  aud  it 
was  the  Tudor  practice  to  buy  such  conces.sions 
by  counter  concessions  made  by  the  King  to 
the  nation.  Materials  for  such  a  bargain  exist- 
ed in  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown,  above  all 
those  of  marriage  and  wardship,  whicli  were 
harassing  to  the  people  while  they  brought 
little  profit  to  the  exchequer.  The  Commons 
had  more  than  once  praj-ed  for  some  commuta- 
tion of  these  rights,  and  Cecil  seized  on  their 
prayer  as  the  ground  of  an  accommodation. 
He  proposed  that  James  should  waive  his  feud- 
I  al  rights,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  sanction 
by  Parliament  of  the  impositions  already  levied, 
and  that  he  should  bind  himself  to  levy  no 
more  b}'  his  own  prerogative,  on  condition  that 
the  Commons  assented  to  this  arrangement, 
discharged  the  royal  debt,  and  raised  tlie  royal 
revenue  by  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  a 
year. 

Such  was  the  "  great  contract "  with  which 
Cecil  met  the  Houses  when  they  once  more  as- 
sembled in  1610.  It  was  a  bargain  which  the 
Commons  must  have  been  stronglj-  tempted  to 
accept;  for  lieavj' as  were  its  terms  it  averted 
the  great  danger  of  arbitrary  taxation,  and 
again  brought  the  monarchy  into  constitutional 
relations  with  Parliament.  What  hindered 
their  acceptance  of  it  was  their  suspicion  of 
James.  Purveyance  and  the  Impositions  were 
far  from  being  the  only  grievance  against 
which  they  came  to  protest;  they  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  increase  of  proclamations,  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  and  arbitrary  courts  of 
law,  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction; and  consent  to  such  a  bargain,  if  it 
remedied  two  evils,  would  cut  off  all  cliance  of 
redressing  the  rest.  Were  the  treasury  once 
full,  no  means  remained  of  bringing  the  Crown 
to  listen  to  their  protest  against  the  abuses  of 
the  Church,  the  silencing  of  godly  ministers, 
the  maintenance  of  pluralities  and  non-resi- 
dence, the  want  of  due  training  for  the  clergy. 
Nor  had  the  Commons  any  mind  to  pass  in 
silence  over  the  illegalities  of  the  preceding 
years.  Whether  they  were  to  give  legal  sanc- 
tion to  the  impositions  or  no,  they  were  resolute 
to  protest  against  their  levy  without  sanction 
of  law.  James  forbade  them  to  enter  on  the 
subject,  but  their  remonstrance  was  none  the 
less  vigorous.  "Finding  that  your  majesty, 
without  advice  or  counsel  of  Parliament,  hath 
lately  in  time  of  peace  set  both  greater  impo- 
sitions and  more  in  number  than  any  of  your 
noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time  of  war,"  they 
prayed,  "  that  all  impositions  set  without  the 
assent  of  Parliament  may  be  quite  abolished 
and  taken  away,"  and  that  "  a  law  be  made  to 
declare  that  all  impositions  set  upon  your 
people,  their  goods  or  merchandize,  save  only 
by  common  consent  in  Parliament,  are  and 
shidl  be  void."  As  to  Church  grievances  their 
demands  were  in  the  same  spirit.  They  prayed 
that  the  deposed  ministers  might  be  suffered  to 
preach,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Commission  should  be  regulated  by  statute;  in 
other  words,  that  ecclesiastical  like  financial 
matters  should  be  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  prerogative  and  be  owned  as  lying  hence- 
forth within  the  cognizance  of  Parliament. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  last  demand  that  roused 
.above  all  the  anger  of  the  King.  As  to  some 
of  the  grievances  he  was  ready  to  make  conces- 
sions. He  had  consulted  the  judges  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  proclamations,  and  the  judges 
had  pronounced  them  illegal.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  James  to  announce  his  withdrawal 
from  a  claim  which  he  now  knew  to  be  wholly 
against  law,  and  he  kept  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  secret;  but  it  made  him  ready  to  include 
the  grievance  of  proclamations  in  his  bargain 
with  the  Commons,  if  they  would  grant  a 
larger  subsidy.  The  question  of  the  court  of 
Wales  he  treated  in  the  same  temper.  But  on 
the  question  of  the  Church,  of  Church  reform, 
or  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  he  would  make 
no  concession  whatever.  He  had  just  wrought 
his  triumph  over  the  Scottish  Kirk;  and  had 
succeeded,  as  he  believed,  in  transferring  the 
control  of  its  spiritual  life  from  the  Scottish 
people  to  the  Crown.  He  was  not  likely  to 
consent  to  any  reversal  of  such  a  process  in 
England  itself.  The  claim  of  the  Commons 
had  become  at  last  a  claim  that  England  through 
its  representatives  in  Parlianient  should  have  a 
part  in  the  direction  of  its  own  religious  affairs. 
Such  a  claim  sprang  logically  from  the  verj- 
facts  of  the  Reformation.     It  was  by  the  joint 
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{iclion  of  tlie  C'lown  and  Parliament  tlial  the 
victual  constitution  of  the  English  Clmrcli  bad 
■been  established;  and  it  seemed  hard  to  deny 
that  the  same  joint  action  was  operative  for  its 
after  reform.  But  it  was  In  vain  that  the  Com- 
mons urged  their  claim.  Elizabeth  had  done 
■wisely  in  resisting  it,  for  her  task  was  to  irovern 
a  half-Catholic  England  with  a  Puritan  Piirlia- 
nient;  and  in  spite  of  constitutional  forms  the 
Queen  was  a  truer  representative  of  national 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  her  later  years  all  had 
changed;  and  the  Commons  who  fronted  her 
successor  were  as  truly  representative  of  the 
religious  opinion  of  the  realm  as  Elizalielh  had 
been.  But. lames  saw  no  ground  for  changing 
the  policy  of  the  Crown.  The  control  of  the 
Church  and  through  it  of  English  religion  lay 
within  the  spliere  of  his  prerogative,  and  on 
this  question  he  was  resolute  to  make  a  stand. 
The  Commons  were  as  resolute  as  the  King. 
The  long  and  intricate  bargaining  came  on  both 
sides  to  an  end;  and  in  February,  1611,  the  first 
Parliament  of  James  was  dissolved. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FA  VOItlTES. 
1611—1625. 

The  dissolution  of  the  firtt  Stuart  Parliament 
marks  a  stage  in  our  constitutional  history. 
With  it  the  system  of  the  Tudors  came  to  an 
end.  The  oneness  of  aim  which  had  carried 
nation  and  government  alike  through  the 
storms  of  the  Reformation  no  longer  existed. 
On  the  contrary  the  aims  of  the  nation  and  the 
aims  of  the  government  were  now  in  open  op- 
position. The  demand  of  England  was  that  all 
things  in  the  realm,  courts,  taxes,  prerogatives, 
should  he  sanctioned  and  bounded  by  law. 
The  policy  of  the  King  was  to  reserve  wliatcver 
he  could  within  the  control  of  his  personal 
will.  James  in  fact  was  claiming  a  niore  per- 
sonal and  exclusive  direction  of  affairs  than 
any  English  sovereign  that  had  gone  before 
him.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  claim 
iog  a  greater  share  in  its  own  guidance  than  it 
had  enjoyed  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Nor 
were  tlie  claii^is  on  either  side  speculative  or 
theoretical.  Differences  in  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment or  on  the  relative  jurisdiction  of 
Oliurch  and  State  might  have  been  left  as  of 
old  to  the  closet  and  the  pulpit.  But  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  Crown  and  the  people  had 
gathered  itself  round  practical  questions,  and 
round  questions  that  were  of  interest  to  all. 
Every  man's  conscience  was  touched  b}'  the 
question  of  religion.  Every  man's  pocket  was 
touched  by  the  question  of  taxation.  The 
strongest  among  human  impulses,  the  passion 
of  religious  zeal  and  that  of  personal  self-inter- 
est, nerved  Englishmen  to  a  struggle  with  the 
Crown.  Whafgave  the  strife  a  yet  more  prac- 
tical bearing  was  the  fact  that  James  had  pro- 
vided the  national  passion  with  a  constitutional 
rallying-point.  There  was  but  one  influence 
which  could  match  the  reverence  which  men 
felt  for  the  Crown,  and  that  was  the  reverence 
that  men  felt  for  the  Parliament;  nor  had  that 
Reverence  ever  stood  at  a  greater  height  than  at 
the  moment  when  James  flnallj'  broke  with  the 
Houses.  The  dissolution  of  1611  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  people  a  breach  between  two  pow- 
ers which  it  had  liitherto  looked  upon  .is  one. 
Not  only  did  it  disperse  to  every  corner  of  the 
realm  a  crowd  of  great  land-owners  and  great 
merchants  who  formed  centers  of  local  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  system,  but  it  carried  to  every 
shire  and  every  borough  the  news  that  the 
Monarciiy  had  broken  with  the  Great  Council 
of  the  realm. 

On  Cecil  his  failure  fell  like  a  sentence  of 
doom.  Steeped  as  he  was  in  the  Tudor  temper, 
he  could  not  understand  an  age  when  the  Tu- 
dor system  had  become  impossible;  the  mood 
of  the  Commons  and  the  mood  of  the  King 
were  alike  unintelligible  to  him.  He  could  see 
no  ground  for  the  failure  of  the  Great  Contract 
save  that  '•  God  had  not  blessed  it."  But  he 
bad  little  time  to  wonder  at  the  new  forces 
which  were  rising  about  him,  for  only  a  year 
after  the  dissolution,  in  May,  1613,  he  died, 
killed  by  overwork.  With  him  died  the  last 
check  on  the  policy  of  James.  So  long  as  Cecil 
lived  the  Elizabethan  tradition,  weakened  and 
broken  as  it  might  be,  lived  with  him.  In  for- 
eign affairs  there  was  still  the  conviction  that 
the  Protestant  states  must  not  be  abandoned  in 


any  fresh  struggle  with  the  House  Of  Austria. 
In  home  affairs  there  was  still  the  conviction 
that  the  national  strength  hung  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  good-will  "between"  the  nation  and 
the  Crown.  "But  traditions  such  as  these  were 
DO  longer  to  hamper  the  iiolicy  of  the  King. 
To  him  Cecil's  death  seemed  only  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  taking  further  strides  towards 
the  eslablishnieut  of  a  purely  personal  rule. 
For  eight  years  James  had  borne  with  the  check 
of  a  powerful  minister.  He  was  resolved  now 
to  have  no  real  minister  but  himself.  Cecil's 
amazing  cai)acity  for  toil,  as  well  as  his  greed 
of  power,  had  already  smoothed  the  way  for 
such  a  step.  The  great  statesman  had  made  a 
political  solitude  about  him.  Of  his  colleagues 
some  had  been  removed  by  death,  some  set  aside 
by  his  jealous}'.  Raleigh"  lay  in  prison;  Bacon 
could  not  find  office  under  the  Crown.  And 
now  that  Cecil  was  removed,  there  was  no  min- 
ister whose  character  or  capacity  seemed  to  give 
him  any  right  to  fill  his  place.  James  could  at 
last  be  his  own  minister.  The  treasury  was  put 
into  commission.  The  post  of  secretary  was 
left  vacant,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  King 
would  be  his  own  Secretary  of  Slate.  Such  an 
arrangement  soon  broke  clown,  and  the  great 
posts  of  state  were  again  filled  with  men  of 
whose  dependence  .lames  felt  sure.  But  who- 
ever might  nominally  hold  these  offices,  from 
the  moment  of  Cecil's  death  the  actual  direc- 
tion of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 

Another  constitutional  check  remained  in  the 
royal  Council.  As  the  influence  of  Parliament 
died  down  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  that 
of  the  Council  took  to  some  extent  its  place. 
Composed  as  it  was  not  only  of  ministers  of 
the  Crown  but  of  the  higher  nobles  and  hered- 
itary officers  of  state,  it  served  under  Tudor  as 
under  Plaulageuet  as  an  efficient  check  on  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign.  Even  the  des- 
potic temper  of  Henry  VIII.  had  had  to  reckon 
witli  his  council;  it  had  checked  act  after  act 
of  Mar}';  it  played  a  great  part  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  administrative  tr.adition  in- 
deed of  the  last  hundred  years  the  council  had 
become  all  important  to  the  Crown.  It  brought 
it  in  contact  with  public  opinion,  less  cfficient- 
l}',  no  doubt,  but  more  constantlj'  than  the  Par- 
liament itself;  it  gave  to  its  acts  an  imposing 
sanction  and  assured  to  them  a  powerful  sup 
port;  above  all  it  provided  a  body  which  stood 
at  every  crisis  between  the  tation  and  the  mon- 
archy, which  broke  the  shock  of  any  conflict, 
and  which  could  stand  forth  as  mediator, 
should  conflict  arise,  without  an}'  loss  of  dig- 
nity on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  But  to  the 
practical  advantages  or  to  the  traditional  weight 
of  such  a  body  James  was  utterly  blind.  His 
cleverness  made  him  impatient  of  its  discus- 
sions; his  conceit  made  him  impatient  of  its 
control;  while  the  foreign  traditions  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  a  foreign  land  saw 
in  the  great  nobles  who  composed  it  nothing 
but  a  possible  force  which  might  overawe  the 
Crown.  One  of  his  chief  aims  therefore  had 
been  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  council.  So 
ong  as  Cecil  lived  this  was  impossible,  for  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  conservative  temper  of 
Cecil  would  have  shrunk  from  so  violent  a 
chauge.  But  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  James 
hastened  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  lords  of 
the  council  found  themselves  of  less  and  less 
account.  They  were  practically  excluded  from 
all  part  in  the  government;  and  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  passed  into  the  liandsof 
the  King  or  of  the  dependent  ministers  who 
from  this  time  became  mere  agents  of  the 
King's  will. 

Such  a  personal  rule  as  this,  concentrating  as 
it  does  the  whole  business  of  government  in  a 
single  man,  requires  for  its  actual  conduct  the  | 
entire  devotion  of  the  ruler  to  public  affairs. 
The  work  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  or  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  was  the  work  of  galley-slaves. 
It  was  work  which  had  broken  down  the 
strength  of  Wolsey,  and  which  was  to  bow  the 
iron  frame  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  James  had 
no  mind  for  such  work  as  this.  His  intellect 
was  quick,  inventive,  fruitful  in  device,  eager 
to  plan,  and  confident  in  the  wisdom  of  its  , 
plans.  But  he  had  none  of  the  quality  which  : 
distinguishes  intellectual  power  from  mere  j 
cleverness,  tlie  capacity  not  only  to  plan,  but  to 
know  what  plans  can  actually  be  carried  out, 
and  bv  what  means  they  can  be  carried  out. 
Like  all  merely  clever  men,  he  looked  down  on 
the  drudgery  of  details.  The  posts  which  he 
had  held  vacant  were  soon  filled  up;  and  be- 
fore many  months  were  over  James  ceased  to 
be  his  own  Treasurer  or  his  own  Secretary  of 


Slate.  But  he  still  claimed  the  absolute  direc- 
tion of  all  affairs;  he  was  resolved  to  be  his 
own  chief  minister.  Even  here,  however,  he 
felt  the  need  of  a  more  active  and  practical 
mood  than  his  own  for  giving  shape  to  the 
.schemes  with  which  his  brain  was  fermenting; 
and  he  fell  back,  as  of  old,  on  the  tradition  of 
his  house.  It  was  so  long  since  England  had 
seen  a  favorite  that  the  memory  of  Gavestonor 
De  Vere  had  almost  faded  away.  But  favor- 
ites had  been  part  of  the  system  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  Hemmed  in  by  turbulent  barons,  un- 
able to  find  counselors  among  the  nobles  to 
whom  the  interests  of  the  Crown  were  dearer 
than  the  interests  of  their  class  or  their  house, 
Stuart  after  Stuart  had  been  driven  to  look  for 
a  counselor  and  a  minister  in  some  dependant, 
bound  to  them  by  ties  of  persanal  attachment 
and  of  common  danger.  The  Scotch  nobles 
had  dealt  with  such  favorites  after  their  man- 
ner. One  they  had  hung,  others  they  had 
stabbed;  the  last,  David  Rizzio,  had  fallen  be- 
neath their  daggers,  at  Mary's  feet.  But  the 
notion  of  a  personal  dependant  through  whom 
his  designs  might  take  form  for  tlie  outer 
world  was  as  dear  to  James  as  to  his  predeces- 
sors, and  the  death  of  Cecil  was  soon  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  favorites. 

There  was  an  aesthetic  element  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Stuarts  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poems  and  architectural  skill  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  James,  as  it  was  to  show  itself 
in  the  artistic  and  literary  taste  of  his  successor. 
In  James,  grotesque  as  was  his  own  personal 
appearance,  it  took  the  form  of  a  passionate 
admiration  of  manly  beauty.  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  fanciful  Platonism  of  the  time  he 
saw  in  the  grace  of  the  outer  form  evidence  of 
a  corresponding  fairness  in  the  soul  wilhin.  If 
so,  he  was  egregiously  deceived.  Tlie  first 
favorite  whom  he  raised  to  honor,  a  Scotch 
page  named  Carr,  was  as  worthless  as  he  was 
handsome.  But  his  faults  passed  unheeded. 
Without  a  single  claim  to  distinction  save  the 
favor  of  the  King,  Carr  rose  at  a  bound  to 
.honors  which  Elizabeth  had  denied  to  Raleigh 
and  to  Drake.  He  was  enrolled  among  English 
'  nobles,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Rochester.  Young  as  he  was,  he  at  once  be- 
came sole  minister.  The  lords  of  the  councils 
found  themselves  to  be  mere  cyphers.  "At 
the  Council-table,"  writes  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador only  a  year  after  Cecil's  death,  "  the  Vis- 
count Rochester  showeth  much  temper  and 
modesty  without  seeming  to  press  or  sway  any- 
thing; but  afterwards  the  King  resolveth  all 
business  with  him  alone."  So  sudden  and  com- 
plete a  revolution  in  the  system  of  the  state 
would  have  drawn  ill-will  on  the  favorite,  evea 
had  Rochester  shown  himself  worthy  of  the 
King's  trust.  But  he  seemed  only  eager  to 
show  hisuDworthiness.  Through  the  year  1613 
all  England  was  looking  on  wiUi  wonder  and 
disgust  at  his  effort  to  break  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Essex  with  his  wife,  Frances  Howard. 
Both  had  been  young  when  they  wedded;  the 
passionate  girl  soon  learned  to  hate  her  cold 
and  formal  husband;  and  she  yielded  readily 
enough  to  the  seduclions  of  tlie  brilliant  favor- 
ite. The  guilty  passion  of  the  two  was  greedily 
seized  on  by  the  political  intriguers  of  the 
court.  Frances  was  daughter  of  a  Howard,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk;  and  her  father  and  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  who  had  already  felt  the 
influence  of  the  favorite  displacing  their  own, 
saw  in  the  girl's  shame  a  chance  of  winning 
this  influence  to  their  side.  With  this  view 
they  resolved  to  break  the  marriage  with  Essex, 
and  to  wed  her  to  Rochester.  A  charge  of  im- 
potency  was  trumped  up  against  Essex  as  a 
ground  of  divorce,  and  a  commission  was 
named  for  its  investigation.  The  charge  was 
disproved,  and  with  this  disproof  the  case 
broke  utterly  down ;  but  a  fresh  allegation  was 
made  that  the  Earl  lay  under  a  spell  of  witch- 
craft which  incapacitated  him  from  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  though  with  her  alone.  The 
scandal  grew  as  it  became  clear  that  the  cause 
of  Lady'Essex  was  backed  by  the  King.  The 
resolute  protest  of  Archbishop  Abbot  against 
the  proceedings  was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding 
from  James,  and  when  the  Commissioners 
were  evenly  divided  in  their  judgment  the  King 
added  twoknown  partisans  of  the  Countess  to 
turn  Iheir  verdict.  By  means  such  as  these, 
after  four  months  of  scandal  and  shame,  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  at  last  procured,  and  Lady 
Essex  set  free  to  marry  the  favorite. 

In  the  foul  process  of  the  divorce  James  had 
been  either  dupe  or  confederate.  But  through- 
out the  same  four  months  he  had  been  either 
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confederate  or  dupe  in  a  more  terrible  tragedy. 
In  liis  rise  to  greatness  Rochester  had  been 
aided  by  llie  counsels  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
Overbury  was  a  young  man  of  siogular  wit  and 
ability,  but  he  had  as  few  scruples  as  his  mas 
ter,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  lend  himself  to  tlie 
favorite's  lust  as  to  liis  ambition.  He  dictated 
for  him  in  fact  the  letters  wliich  won  the  heart 
of  Lady  Essex.  But  if  he  backed  the  intrigue, 
he  seems,  from  whatever  cause,  to  have  op- 
posed the  project  of  marriage.  So  great  was 
his  power  over  Rochester  that  the  Howards 
deemed  it  needful  to  take  him  out  of  the  way 
■while  tlie  divorce  was  being  brought  about,  and 
■with  this  eud  they  roused  the  King's  jealousy 
of  thia  iufluence  over  the  favorite.  James  be- 
came as  resolute  to  get  rid  of  him  as  the  How- 
ards; he  offered  him  an  embassy  if  he  would 
quit  Englaud,  and  when  he  refused,  he  treated 
his  refusal  as  an  offense  against  llie  state. 
Overbury  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  he 
remained  a  close  prisoner  while  the  suit  took 
its  course.  Whether  more  than  imprisonment 
■was  designed  by  the  Howards,  or  wliat  was  the 
part  the  two  Earls  played  in  the  deeds  that  fol- 
lowed, is  hard  to  tell.  Still  harder  is  it  to  tell 
the  part  of  Rochester  or  of  the  King.  But  be- 
hind the  web  of  political  intrigue  lay  a  wom- 
an's passion,  and  the  part  of  Lady  Essex  is 
clear.  Overbury  had  the  secret  of  her  shame 
to  disclose,  and  she  was  resolved  to  silence  him 
by  death.  A  few  days  after  the  sentence  of  di- 
vorce was  pronounced,  he  died  in  his  prison, 
poisoned  by  her  agents.  The  crime  remained 
unknown;  and  not  a  whisper  of  it  broke  the 
King's  exultation  over  his  favorite's  success. 
At  tlie  clo^e  of  1613  the  scandal  was  crowned 
by  tlie  elevation  of  Rochester  to  tlie  Earldom 
of  Someroet  and  his  union  with  Frances  How- 
ard. Murderess  and  adulteress  as  she  was,  the 
girl  moved  to  her  bridal  through  costly  page- 
ants which  would  have  fitted  the  bridal  of  a 
Queen.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
King's  presence.  Ben  Jonson  devised  the  wed 
ding  song.  Bacon  spent  two  thousand  pounds 
in  a  wedding  masque.  The  London  Com- 
panies offered  sumptuous  gifts.  Jameshimself 
forced  tlie  Lord  Mayor  to  entertain  the  bride 
with  a  banquet  in  Merchant  Taylors'  House, 
and  the  gorgeous  wedding-train  wound  in  tri 
umph  from  Westmiusler  to  the  City. 

The  shameless  bridal  was  a  fitting  close  to 
the  shameless  divorce,  as  both  were  outrages  on 
the  growing  sense  of  morality.  But  they  har- 
nioiilzed  well  enough  with  the  profusion  and 
).iotligacy  of  the  Stuart  Court.  In  spite  of 
Cecil's  economy,  the  treasury  was  drained  to 
furnish  masjues  and  revels  on  a  scale  of  unex- 
ampled splendor.  While  debts  remained  un- 
paid, land  and  jewels  were  lavished  on  young 
adventurers  whose  fair  faces  caught  the  royal 
fancy.  Two  years  back  Carr  had  been  a  pen- 
niless fortune-seeker.  Now,  though  his  osten- 
sible revenues  were  not  large,  he  was  able  to 
spend  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  a  single 
twelve  months.  The  Court  was  as  shameless 
as  it  was  profuse.  If  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
■was  as  immoral  as  that  of  her  successor,  its 
immorality  had  been  shrouded  by  a  veil  of 
grace  and  chivalry.  But  no  veil  shrouded  the 
degrading  grossness  of  the  Court  of  James. 
James  was  no  drunkard,  but  he  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  with  the  people  at  large  liis  hard 
drinking  passed  for  drunkenness.  When  the 
Danish  King  visited  England  actors  in  a  masque 
performed  at  Court  were  seen  rolling  intoxi- 
cated at  his  feet.  The  suit  of  Lady  Essex  had 
shown  great  nobles  and  officers  of  state  content 
to  play  panders  to  their  kinswomen.  A  yet 
more  scandalous  trial  was  soon  to  show  them  in 
league  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poi- 
Foners.  James  had  not  shrunk  from  med- 
dling busily  in  the  divorce  or  from  countenanc- 
jni;  the  bridal.  Before  scenes  such  as  these  the 
half  idolatrous  reverence  with  which  the  sov- 
ereign had  been  regarded  throughout  tlie  age  of 
the  Tudors  died  away  into  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt. Court  prelates  might  lavish  their  adula- 
tion on  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  tlie  Lord's 
anointed ;  but  the  players  openly  mocked  at  the 
King  on  the  stage,  while  Puritans  like  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  denounced  tlie  orgies  of  Whitehall 
in  words  as  fiery  as  those  with  which  Elijah 
denounced  llie  profligacy  of  Jezebel. 

But  profligate  aiid'prodigal  as  was  the  Court, 
Soiiier.'^et  had  to  face  the  stern  fact  of  an  empty 
exchequer.  Tlie  debt  was  growing  steadily. 
It  liad  now  risen  to  seven  liundrcd  thousand 
pounds,  while,  in  spite  of  the  impositions,  the 
annual  deficit  had  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand.     The  King  had  no  mind  to  face  the 


Parliament  again;  but  a  little  experience  of 
affairs  had  sobered  the  arrogance  of  the  favor- 
ite, and  there  still  remained  counselors  of  the 
same  mind  as  Cecil,  who  pressed  on  him  the 
need  of  reconciling  the  Houses  with  the  Crown. 
What  at  last  prevailed  on  the  King  were  the 
pledges  of  some  officious  meddlers  known  as 
"undertakers"  who  promised  to  bring  about 
the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
majority  favorable  to  the  demand  of  a  sub- 
sidy. But  pledges  such  as  these  fell  dead  be- 
fore the  general  excitement  which  greeted  the 
tidings  of  a  new  Parliament.  Never  had  an 
election  stirred  so  much  popular  passion  as 
that  of  1614.  In  every  case  where  rejection 
was  possible,  the  Court  candidates  were  re- 
jected. AH  the  leading  members  of  the  country 
party,  or  as  we  should  now  terra  it,  the  Oppo- 
sition, were  again  returned.  But  three  bun 
died  of  the  members  were  wholly  new  men; 
and  among  them  we  note  for  the  first  time  tlie 
namesof  theleadersintlielaterstrugglewith  the 
Crown.  Calne  returned  John  Pym;  Yorkshire 
sent  Thomas  Wentworth;  St.  Qermains  chose 
John  Eliot.  Signs  of  unprecedented  excitement 
were  seen  in  the  vehement  cheering  and  hissing 
which  for  the  first  time  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons.  But,  excited  as  they 
were,  their  policy  was  precisely  that  of  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  dissolved  three 
years  before.  James  indeed  ■was  farther  oflf 
from  any  notion  of  concession  than  ever;  he 
had  no  mind  to  offer  again  the  Great  Contract 
or  even  to  allow  the  subject  of  impositions  to 
be  named.  But  the  Parliament  was  as  firm  as 
.  the  King.  It  refused  to  grant  supplies  till  it 
I  had  considered  public  grievances,  and  it  fixed  on 
tlie  impositions  and  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
I  as  the  .  rst  grievances  to  be  redressed.  Un- 
luckily the  inexperience  of  the  bulk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  led  it  into  quarreling  on  a 
point  of  privilege  with  the  Lords;  and  though 
the  House  had  sate  but  two  months  James 
seized  on  the  quarrel  as  a  pretext  for  a  fresh 
dissolution. 

The  courtiers  mocked  at  the  "  addled  Parlia- 
ment," but  a  statesman  would  have  learned 
much  from  the  anger  and  excitement  that  ran 
through  itsstormy  debates.  Duiing  the  session 
the  King  had  been  friglitened  beyond  his  wont 
by  the  lone  of  the  Commons,  but  the  only  im- 
pressions which  remained  in  his  mind  were 
those  of  wounded  pride  and  stubborn  resist- 
ance. He  sent  four  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Lower  House  to  the  Tower,  and  fell  back 
on  an  obstinate  resolve  to  govern  without  any 
Parliament  at  all.'  The  resolve  was  carried 
recklessly  out  through  the  next  seven  years. 
Tlie  protests  of  the  Commons  James  looked  on 
asadefiance  of  the  Crown,  and  he  met  them  in 
a  spirit  of  counter- defiance.  The  abuses  which 
Parliament  after  Parliament  had  denounced 
were  not  only  continuea  but  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  thau  before.  The  spiritual  courts 
were  encouraged  in  fresh  encroachments. 
Though  the  Crown  lawyers  admitted  the  ille- 
gality of  proclamations  they  were  issued  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever.  Impositions  were 
strictly  levied.  But  a  policy  of  defiance  did 
little  to  fill  the  empty  treasury.  A  large  sum 
was  gained  by  the  sale  to  the  Dutch  of  the 
towns  which  had  been  left  by  the  States  in 
pledge  with  Elizabeth;  but  even  this  supply 
was  exhausted,  and  a  fatal  necessity  drove 
James  on  to  a  formal  and  conscious  breach  of 
law.  Whatever  question  might  exist  as  to  the 
legality  of  impositions,  no  question  could  exist 
since  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third  that  be- 
nevolences were  illegal.  Nor  was  there  any 
question  that  the  levy  of  benevolences  would 
rouse  a  deep  and  abiding  resentment  in  the 
nation  at  large.  Even  in  the  height  of  the 
Tudor  power'Wolsey  had  been  forced  to  aban- 
don a  resource  which  stirred  England  to  revolt. 
But  the  Crown  lawyers  advised  that  while  the 
statute  forbade  tlie  exaction  of  loans  it  left  the 
King  free  to  ask  for  them;  and  James  resolved 
to  raise  money  by  benevolences.  At  the  cloise 
of  the  Parliament  of  1614  therefore  letters  were 
sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  Couucil  demanding 
loans  from  the  richer  land-owners.  Tlie  letters 
remained  generally  unanswered;  and  in  the 
autumn  fresh  letters  had  to  be  sent  out  in  which 
the  war  which  now  threatened  German  Protest 
antism  in  the  Palatinate  was  used  to  spur  the 
loyalty  of  the  country  to  a  response.  The 
judges  on  assize  were  ordered  to  press  the 
King's  demand.  But  prayer  and  pressure  failed 
alike.  In  the  three  years  which  followed  tlie 
dissolution  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  slieriffs 
only  raised  sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  less 


than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  single  subsidy, 
Devonshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Warwick- 
shire protested  against  the  benevolences,  and 
Someiselsliire  appealed  to  the  statute  whiclv 
forbade  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  western 
remonstrants  were  silenced  by  threats  from  the 
Council,  and  that  the  laggard  shires  were  rated 
for  their  sluggishness  in  payment.  Two  coun- 
ties, those  of  Hereford  and  Stafford,  sent  not  a 
penny  to  the  last. 

In  his  distress  for  money  the  King  was  driven 
to  expedients  which  wi<lened  the  breach  be- 
tween the  gently  and  the  Crown.  He  had  re- 
fused to  part  with  the  feudal  rights  which  came 
down  to  him  from  tlie  Middle  Ages,  audi  as  his 
right  to  the  wardship  of  young  heirs  and  the 
marriage  of  heiresses.  These  were  now  reck- 
lessly used  as  a  means  of  extortion.  Similar 
abuses  of  the  prerogative  alienated  the  mer- 
chant class.  London,  the  main  seat  of  their 
trade  and  wealth,  was  growing  fast;  and  its 
growth  roused  terror  in  the  government.  In 
1611  a  proclamation  forbade  any  increase  of 
buildings.  But  the  proclamation  remained  in- 
operative till  it  was  seized  as  a  means  of  extor- 
tion. A  Commission  was  issued  in  1614  with 
power  to  fine  all  who  had  disobeyed  the  King's 
injunction,  and  by  its  means  a  consideratile 
sum  was  gathered  into  the  treasury.  All  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  alienate  the  nobles, 
and  this  Jauics  succeeded  in  doing  by  a  measure 
in  which  poliiical  design  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  needs  of  his  finance.  The  Tudors  had 
watched  the  baroniige  with  jealousy,  but  they 
had  made  no  attempt  to  degrade  it.  The  nobles 
were  sent  to  the  prison  and  the  block,  but  their 
rank  and  honors  lemained  dignities  which  the 
Crown  vias  chary  to  bestow  even  on  the  noblest 
of  its  servants.  During  the  forly-flve  years  of 
her  reign  Elizabeth  raised  but  seven  pert-ons  to 
the  peerage,  and  with  the  excepiion  of  Bur- 
leigh all  of  these  were  of  historic  descent.  The 
number  of  lay  peers  indeed  had  hardly  changed 
for  two  centuries;  they  were  about  fifty  at  the 
acces.sion  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  counted  but 
sixty  at  the  aecession  of  James.  In  so  small  an 
assembly,  where  the  Crown  could  count  on  the 
unwavering  support  of  ministers,  courtiers,  and 
bishops,  the  royal  influence  had  through  the 
last  hundred  years  been  generally  supreme. 
But  among  the  lords  of  the  "  okl  blood,"  as 
those  whose  honors  dated  from  as  far  back  as 
the  Plantagenets  were  called,  there  lingered  a 
spirit  of  haughty  independence  wliicli,  if  il  had 
quailed  before  the  Tudors,  showed  signs  of 
bolder  life  now  the  Tudors  had  gone.  It  was 
the  policy  of  James  to  raise  up  a  new  nnbiliiy 
more  dependent  on  the  court,  a  nobility  that 
miglit  serve  as  a  bridle  on  the  older  lords,  while 
the  increase  in  the  uumbei^s  of  the  biironage 
which  their  creation  brought  about  lessened  the 
weight  which  a  peer  had  drawn  from  his  special 
and  unique  position  in  the  realm.  Such  a 
policy  fell  in  with  the  needs  of  his  treasury. 
Not  only  could  he  degrade  the  peerage  by 
lavishing  its  honors,  but  he  could  degrade  it 
yet  more  by  putting  them  :ip  to  sale.  Of  the 
forty  five  lay  peers  whom  he  added  to  the  Up- 
per "House  during  his  reign,  a  large  number 
were  created  by  sheer  bargaining.  Baronies 
were  sold  to  bidders  at  ten  thousand  pounds 
apiece.  Ten  nobles  were  created  in  a  batch. 
Peerages  were  given  to  the  Scotch  dependents 
whom  James  bi'ought  with  him,  to  Hume  and 
Hay,  and  Bruce  and  Ramsay,  as  well  as  to  his 
favorites  Carr  and  Villiers  Robartes.  of  Corn- 
wall, a  man  who  had  risen  to  great  wealth 
through  tlie  Cornish  mines,  complained  tliat  he 
had  been  forced  to  take  a  baronage,  for  wliich 
he  had  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  to  a  favor- 
ite's use. 

That  this  profuse  creation  of  peers  was  more 
than  the  result  of  pas.sing  embarrassment  was 
shown  by  its  continuance  under  James'  suc- 
cessors. Charles  tlie  First  bestowed  no  less 
than  fifty-six  peerages;  Charhis  the  Second- 
forty  eight.  But  in  its  immediate  application 
it  was  no  doubt  little  more  than  one  of  those 
financial  shifts  by  which  the  King  put  off  from 
day  to  day  the  necessity  of  again  facing  llie  one 
body  which  could  permanently  arrest  his  effort 
after  despotic  rule.  There  still  liowever  re- 
mained a  body  wliose  tradition  was  strong 
enough,  if  not  to  arrest,  at  any  rate  to  check 
it.  The  lawyers  had  been  subservient  beyond 
all  other  classes  to  llie  Crown.  Their  narrow 
pedantry  bent  slavishly  then,  as  now,  before 
isolated  pi^ecedents,  while  then,  as  now,  their 
ignorance  of  general  history  hindered  them 
from  realizing  the  conditions  under  which  these 
precedents  had  been  framed,  and  to  which  they 
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owed  tlieir  very  varying  value.  It  was  thus 
tliat  the  judges  had  been  brought  to  support 
James  in  his  case  of  the  Post-Nati  or  in  the 
li'vy  of  impositions.  But  beyond  precedents 
<'vcn  the  judges  refused  to  go.  They  had  done 
tlieir  best  in  a  case  that  came  before  them  to 
restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
oourts  within  legal  and  definite  bounds,  and 
their  effori  at  once  brought  down  on  them  the 
•wrath  of  the  King.  All  that  affected  the  spir- 
itual jurisdiction  affected,  he  said,  his  preroga- 
tive; and  whenever  any  case  which  affected  liis 
prerogative  came  before  a  court  of  justice  he 
asserted  ,  that  the  King  possessed  an  inherent 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  decision  upon 
it.  The  ludges  timidly,  though  firmly,  repudi- 
ated such  a  right  as  unknown  to  the  law.  To 
a  King  whose  notions  of  law  and  of  courts  of 
law  were  drawn  from  those  of  Scotland,  where 
justice  had  for  centuries  been  a  ready  weapon 
in  the  royal  hand,  such  a  protest  was  utterly 
unintelligible.  James  sent  for  them  to  the  royal 
closet.  He  rated  them  like  school  "boys  till 
they  fell  on  their  knees  and  with  a  single  excep- 
tion pledged  themselves  to  obey  his  will.  The 
one  exception  was  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  a  narrow  minded  and  bitter- tempered 
man,  but  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  with  a  reverence  for  the  law  that  overrode 
every  other  instinct.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  forced  to  evade  the  King's  questions  and 
•'closetings  "  on  judicial  cases  by  timely  with- 
drawal from  the  royal  presence.  But  now  that 
he  was  driven  to  answer,  he  answered  well. 
"When  any  case  came  before  him,  he  said  he 
would  act  as  it  became  a  judge  to  act.  Coke 
was  at  once  dismissed  from  the  council,  and  a 
provision  which  made  the  judicia\  office  tenable 
at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  had  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  was  revived  to  humble  the  common 
law  in  the  person  of  its  chief  officer.  In  No- 
vember, 1616,  on  the  continuance  of  his  resist 
ance,  he  was  deprived  of  his  post  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

No  act  of  James  seems  to  have  stirred  a 
deeper  resentment  among  Englishmen  than  this 
announcement  of  his  resolve  to  tamper  with  the 
course  of  justice.  The  firmness  of  Coke  in  his 
refusal  to  consult  with  the  King  on  matters  af 
fecting  his  prerogative  was  justified  by  what 
immediately  followed.  As  James  interpreted 
the  phrase,  to  consult  with  the  King  meant 
simply  to  obey  the  King's  bidding  as  to  what 
the  judgment  of  a  court  should  be.  In  the 
case  which  was  then  at  issue  he  summoned  the 
judges  simply  to  listen  to  his  decisiou;  and  the 
judges  promised  to  enforce  it.  The  King's 
course  was  an  outrage  on  the  growing  sense  of 
law;  but  his  success  was  not  without  useful  re- 
sults. In  his  zeal  to  assert  his  personal  will  as 
the  source  of  all  power,  whetter  judicial  or 
other,  tjames  had  struck  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful instruments  from  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
He  had  broken  the  spell  of  the  royal  courts. 
If  the  good  sense  of  Englishmen  had  revolted 
against  their  decisions  in  favor  of  the  preroga 
live,  the  English  reverence  for  law  had  made 
men  submit  to  them.  But  now  that  all  show  of 
judicial  independence  was  taken  awa)',  and  the 
judges  debased  into  mere  mouthpieces  of  the 
King's  will,  the  weight  of  their  judgments 
came  to  an  end.  The  nation  had  bent  before 
their  decision  in  favor  of  the  Post-Nati;  it  had 
never  a  thought  of  bending  before  their  decision 
in  favor  of  Ship  money. 

"What  an  impassable  gulf  lay  between  the  En 
glish  conception  of  justice  and  that  of  James 
was  shown  even  more  vividly  by  the  ruin  of 
■one  who  stood  higher  than  Coke.  At  the  open- 
ing of  1615  Somerset  was  still  supreme.  He 
held  the  rank  of  Lord  Chamberlain,-  but  he  was 
practically  the  King's  minister  in  state  affairs, 
domestic  or  foreign.  He  was  backed  since  his 
marriage  by  the  influence  of  the  Howards;  and 
his  father-in-law,  Suffolk,  was  Lord  Treasurer. 
He  was  girt  lound  indeed  by  rivals  and  foes. 
The  Queen  was  jealous  of  his  intluence  over 
James  Archbishop  Abbott  dreaded  his  intrigues 
with  Spain,  intrigues  which  drew  fresh  mean- 
ing from  the  Catholic  sympathies  of  the  How- 
ards^ above  .ill  the  oWer  Lords  of  the  Council, 
whom  he  ousted  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment,  watched  eagerly  for  the  moment  when 
they  hoped  to  regain  their  power  b}'  his  fall. 
As  he  moved  through  th(?  crowd  of  nobles  ne 
heard  men  muttering  "  that  one  man  should  not 
forever  rule  them  all."  But  Somerset's  arro 
gance  only  grew  with  the  danger.  A  new  favor- 
ite was  making  way  at  court,  a»d  the  liing  was 
daily  growing  colder.  But  Somerset  only  rated 
-James  for  his  coldness,  demanded  the  dismissal 


of  the  new  favorite,  and  refused  to  be  propi- 
tiated by  the  King's  craven  apologies.  His 
enemies  however  had  a  fatal  card  to  play.  In 
the  summer  whispers  stole  about  of  Overbury's 
murder,  and  of  Somerset's  part  in  it.  The 
charge  was  laid  secretly  before  the  King,  and  a 
secret  investigation  conducted  by  his  order 
threw  darker  and  darker  light  on  the  story  of 
guilt.  Somerset  was  stil!  unconscious  of  his 
peril,  and  the  news  that  some  meaner  agents  in 
the  crime  were  arrested  found  him  still  with 
the  King  and  in  the  seeming  enjoyment  of  his 
wonted  favor.  He  at  once  took  horse  for  Lon- 
don to  face  his  foes,  and  James  parted  from  him 
with  his  usual  demonstrations  of  affection. 
"  He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,"  he  said, 
"  till  he  saw  him  again."  He  was  hardly  gone 
when  James  added,  "I  shall  never  see  him 
more."  His  rum  in  fact  was  already  settled. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  a  prisoner  with  his  wife 
in  the  Tower;  the  agents  in  the  fatal  plot  were 
sent  to  trial  and  to  the  gallows;  and  in  May, 
1G16,  the  young  Countess  was  herself  brought 
before  the  Lord  Steward's  Court  to  avow  her 
guilt.  Somerset's  daring  nature  made  a  more 
stubborn  stand.  He  threatened  the  King  with 
disclosures,  we  know  not  of  what,  and  when 
arraigned  denied  utterly  any  share  in  the  mur- 
der. Alf  however  was  in  vain;  and  he  and  the 
Countess  were  alike  sentenced  to  death. 

If  ever  justice  called  for  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  it  was  in  the  case  of  Frances 
Howard.  Not  onlj'  was  the  Countess  a  mur- 
deress, but  her  crime  passed  far  beyond  the 
range  of  common  murders.  Girl  as  she  was 
when  jt  was  wrought,  she  had  shown  the  cool- 
j  ness  and  deliberation  of  a  practiced  assassin  in 
her  lust  to  kill.  Chance  foiled  her  efforts  again 
and  again,  but  she  persisted  for  months,  she 
changed  her  agents  and  her  modes  of  death, 
till  her  victim  was  slain.  Nor  was  her  crime 
without  profit.  She  gained  by  it  all  she  wanted. 
The  secret  of  her  adultery  was  hidden.  There 
was  no  one  to  reveal  the  perjuries  of  her  di- 
vorce. Her  ambition  and  her  passion  were 
alike  gratified.  She  became  the  bride  of  the 
man  she  desired.  H«r  kindred  filled  the  court. 
Her  husband  ruled  the  King.  If  crime  be 
measured  by  its  relentless  purpose,  if  the  guilt 
of  crime  be  heightened  by  its  amazing  success, 
then  no  woman  that  ever  stood  in  the  dock  was 
a  greater  criminal  than  the  wife  of  Rochester. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  wretched  agents  in  her 
crime  were  sent  pitilessly  to  the  gallows.  The 
guilt  of  two  of  them  was  at  least  technically 
doubtful,  but  the  doubt  was  not  suffered  to  in- 
terfere with  their  punishment.  Only  in  the 
one  case  where  no  doubt  existed,  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  who  had  spurred  and  bribed  these 
tools  to  their  crime,  was  punishment  spared. 
If  life  was  left  to  such  a  criminal,  the  hanging 
of  these  meaner  agents  was  a  murder.  But 
this  was  the  course  on  which  James  had  re- 
solved, and  he  had  resolved  on  it  from  the  first. 
There  was  no  more  pressure  on  him.  The 
rivals  of  Somerset  had  no  need  for  his  blood. 
The  councilors  and  the  new  favorite  required 
only  his  rum,  and  James  himself  was  content 
with  being  freed  from  a  dependent  who  had 
risen  to  be  his  master.  His  pride  probably 
shrank  from  the  shame  which  the  public  death 
of  such  criminals  on  such  a  charge  might  bring 
on  himself  and  his  crown;  his  goodnature 
pleaded  for  pity,  and  the  claims  of  justice 
never  entered  his  head.  Before  the  trial  began 
he  had  resolved  that  neither  should  die,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  was 
soon  commuted  into  that  of  an  easy  confine- 
ment during  a  few  years  in  the  Tower. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  seemed  to  restore  the 
old  system  of  rule;  and  for  a  short  time  the 
Council  regained  somewhat  of  its  influence. 
But  when  tlie  Queen  gave  her  aid  in  Somerset's 
overthrow  she  warned  Archbishop  Abbot  that 
it  was  only  the  investiture  of  a  new  favorite 
with  Somerset's  power.  And  a  new  favorite 
was  already  on  the  scene.  It  had  only  been 
possible  indeed  to  overthrow  the  Earl  by  bring- 
ing a  fresh  face  into  the  court.  In  tlie  autumn 
of  1614  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  knight, 
George  Villiers,  presented  himself  to  James. 
He  was  poor  and  friendless,  but  his  personal 
beauty  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  by  his 
beauty  that  he  meant  to  make  his  way  with  the 
Kins.  His  hopes  were  soon  realized.  Queen,  j 
Primate,  Councilors  seized  on  the  handsome 
youth  to  pit  him  against  the  favorite;  in  spite 
of  Somerset's  struggles  he  rose  from  post  to 
post;  and  the  Earl's  ruin  sealed  his  greatness.  ■ 
He  became  Master  of  the  Horse;  before  the 
close  of  1616  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 


Viscount  'Villiers,  and  eifted  with  lands  to  the 
j  value  of  eighty  thousand  pounds.  Tlie  next 
!  year  he  was  Earl  of  Buckingham;  in  1619  he 
was  made  Lord  High  Adrai'ial;  a  marquisate 
and  a  dukedom  raised  him  to  tlie  head  of  the 
English  nobility.  What  was  of  far  more  im- 
port was  the  hold  he  gained  upon  the  King. 
Those  who  had  raised  the  handsome  boy  to 
^  greatness  as  a  means  of  establishing  their  own 
I  power  found  themselves  foiled.  From  the 
moment  when  Somerset  entered  the  Tower, 
Villiers  virtually  took  his  place  as  Minister  of 
State.  The  councilors  soon  found  themselves 
again  thrust  aside.  The  influence  of  the  new 
favorite  surpassed  that  of  his  predece.ssor.  The 
payment  of  bribes  to  him  or  marriage  to  his 
greedy  kindred  became  the  one  road  to  polit- 
ical preferment.  Resistance  to  his  will  was  in- 
evitably followed  by  dismissal  from  oflice. 
Even  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  the  no- 
bles were  made  to  tremble  at  the  nod  of  this 
young  upstart. 

"  Never  any  man  in  any  age.  nor,  I  believe, 
in  any  country,"  says  the  astonished  Clarendon 
in  reviewing  his  strange  career,  "  rose  in  so 
short  a  time  to  so  much  greatness  of  honor, 
power,  or  fortune,  upon  no  other  advantage  or 
recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  or  grace- 
fulness of  his  person."  Such,  no  doubt,  was 
the  general  explanation  of  his  rise  among  men 
of  the  time;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had 
the  account  been  true.  The  follies  and  profu- 
sion of  a  handsome  minion  pass  lightly  over 
the  surface  of  a  nation's  life.  Unluckily  Vill- 
iers owed  his  fortune  to  other  quii^ities  besides 
persona!  beauty.  He  was  amazingly  ignorant, 
his  greed  was  insatiate,  his  pride  mounted  to 
sheer  midsummer  madness.  But  he  had  no  in- 
considerable abilities.  He  was  quick  of  wit 
and  resolute  of  purpose;  he  shrank  from  no 
labor;  his  boldness  and  self  confidence  faced 
any  undertaking  which  was  needful  for  the 
King's  service;  he  was  devoted,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  Crown.  Over  James  his  hold  was  that 
of  a  vehement  and  fearless  temper  over  a 
mind  infinitely  better  informed,  infinitely  more 
thoughtful  antj  rellective,  but  vague  and  hesi- 
tating amidst  all  its  self  conceit,  crowded  with 
theories  and  fancies,  and  with  a  natural  bent  to 
the  unpractical  and  unreal.  To  such  a  mind 
the  shallow,  brilliant  adventurer  came  as  a  re- 
lief. James  found  all  his  wise  follies  and  poli- 
tic moonshine  translated  for  him  into  positive 
fact.  He  leant  more  and  more  heavily  on  an 
adviser  who  never  doubted  and  was  always 
ready  to  act.  He  drew  strength  from  his  fa- 
vorite's self  confidence.  Rochester  had  bent 
before  greatness  and  listened  more  than  once, 
even  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  to  tlie  coun- 
sels of  wiser  men.  But  on  the  conceit  of  Vill- 
iers the  warnings  of  Abbot,  the  counsels  of 
Bacon,  were  lavished  in  vain.  He  saw  no 
course  but  his  own;  and  the  showy,  audacious 
temper  of  the  man  made  that  course  always  a 
showy  and  audacious  one.  It  was  this  that 
made  the  choice  of  the  new  favorite  more  mem- 
orable than  the  choice  of  Carr.  At  a  moment 
when  conciliation  and  concession  were  most 
needed -on  the  part  of  the  Ciown,  the  character 
of  Villiers  made  concession  and  conciliation 
impossible.  To  James  his  new  adviser  seemed 
the  weapon  he  wanted  to  smite  with  trenchant 
edge  the  resistance  of  the  realm.  He  never 
dreamed  that  the  haughty  young  favorite,  on 
whose  neck  he  loved  to  loll,  and  whose  cheek 
he  slobbered  with  kisses,  was  to  drag  down  in 
his  fatal  career  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 

As  yet  the  temper  of  Villiers  was  as  little 
known  to  the  country  as  to  the  King.  But  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  favorite  on  the  ruin  of  the 
old  had  a  significance  which  no  Englishman 
could  miss.  It  proved  beyond  questicm  that 
the  system  of  personal  rule  which  was  embtidied 
in  these  dependent  ministers  was  no  passing 
caprice,  but  the  settled  purpose  of  the  King. 
And  never  had  such  immense  results  hung  on 
hi.«i  resolve.  Great  as  was  the  importance  of 
the  struggle  at  home,  it  was  for  awhile  to  be 
utterly  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
struggle  which  was  opening  abroad.  The 
dangers  which  Cecil  had  foreseen  in  Germany 
were  fast  drawing  to  a  head.  Though  he  had 
failed  to  put  England  in  a  position  to  meet 
them,  the  dying  statesman  remained  true  to  his 
policy.  In  1613  he  brought  about  a  marriage 
between  the  Kice's  daugliter,  Elizabeth,  and 
the  heir  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  the 
leading  prince  in  the  Protestant  Union.  Such 
a  marriage  was  a  pledge  that  England  would  not 
tamely  stand  by  if  the  Union  was  attacked ;  while 
the  popularity  of  the  match  showed  how  keen- 
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ly  England  was  watching  tbe  dangers  of  Ger- 
man  Protestantism,  and  how  ready  it  was  to 
defend  it.  But  the  step  was  hardly  taken  when 
Cecil's  death  left  James  free  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  liis  own.  The  King  was  as  anxious  as  his 
minister  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  strife;  and 
his  daughter's  bridal  gave  him  a  personal  in 
terest  in  the  question.  But  he  was  far  from 
believing  with  Cecil  that  the  support  of  Eng- 
land -nas  necessary  for  effective  action.  On  tlie 
contrary,  his  quick,  shallow  intelligence  held 
that  it  had  found  a  way  by  which  the  Crown 
might  at  once  exert  weight  abroad  and  be  ren- 
dered independent  of  the  nation  at  home.  This 
was  by  a  joint  action  with  Spain.  Weakened 
as  were  the  resources  of  Spain  by  her  struggle 
in  the  Netherlands,  she  was  known  to  be  averse 
from  the  opening  of  new  troubles  in  Germany; 
and  James  might  fairly  reckon  on  her  union 
with  him  in  the  work  of  peace.  Her  influence 
with  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, as  well  as  the  weight  her  opinion  had  with 
every  Catholic  power,  made  her  efforts  even 
more  important  than  those  of  James  with  the 
Calvinists.  And  that  such  a  union  could  be 
brought  about  the  King  never  doubted.  His 
son  was  growing  to  manhood ;  and  for  years 
Spain  had  been  luring  James  <o  a  closer  friend- 
ship by  hints  of  the  Prince's  marriage  with  an 
Infanta.  Such  a  match  would  not  only  gratify 
the  pride  of  a  sovereign,  who  in  his  earlier  days 
in  his  little  kingdom  had  been  overawed  by  the 
great  Catholic  monarchy,  and  on  whose  imag 
ination  it  still  exercised  a  spell,  but  it  would 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  union  of  the  powers 
in  the  work  of  peace,  while  it  provided  James 
with  the  means  of  action.  For  poor  as  Spain 
really  was,  she  was  still  looked  upon  as  the 
richest  state  in  the  world;  and  the  King  be- 
lieved that  the  bride  wo\ild  bring  with  her  a 
dowry  of  some  half  a  miBion.  Such  a  dowry 
would  set  him  free  from  tbe  need  of  appealing 
to  his  Parliament,  and  give  him  the  means  of 
acting  energetically  on  the  Rhine. 

That  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  policy,  that  Spain  would  demand  con- 
cessions to  the  English  Catholics,  that  the  mar 
riage  would  give  England  a  Catholic  queen, 
that  the  future  heir  of  its  crown  must  be  trained 
by  a  Catholic  mother,  above  all  that  the  crown 
would  be  parted  by  plans  such  as  these,  yet 
more  widely  from  the  sympathy  of  the  nation, 
James  could  not  but  know.  What  he  might 
have  known  as  clearly,  had  he  been  a  wise  man 
instead  of  a  merely  clever  man,  was  that,  how 
ever  such  a  bargain  might  suit  himself,  it  was 
hard!}'  likely  to  suit  Spain.  Spain  was  asked 
in  effect  to  .supply  a  bankrupt  king  with  the 
means  of  figuring  as  the  protector  of  Protest- 
antism in  Germany,  while  the  only  considera- 
tion offered  to  her  was  the  hand  of  Prince 
Charles.  But  it  never  occurred  to  James  to 
look  at  his  scheme  in  any  other  light  than  his 
own.  On  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Parliament  of 
1614  he  addres.sed  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the 
Spanish  court.  Whatever  was  its  ultimate  pur 
pose,  Spain  was  careful  to  feed  hopes  which 
secured,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  better  treatment 
for  the  Catholics,  and  which  might  be  used  to 
hold  James  from  any  practical  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Protestants  in  Germany.  Her  cordiality 
increased  as  she  saw,  in  spite  of  her  protests, 
the  crisis  approaching.  One  member  of  the 
Austrian  house,  Ferdinand,  had  openly  pro- 
claimed and  carried  out  his  purpose  of  forcibly 
suppressing  heresy  in  the  countries  he  ruled, 
the  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Caruiola,  and  Styria; 
and  his  succession  to  the  childless  Matthias  in 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  dominions  would  in- 
fallably  be  followed  by  a  similar  repression. 
To  the  Protestants  of  the  Duchy,  of  Bohemia, 
of  Hungary,  therefore,  the  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand meant  either  utter  ruin  or  civil  war,  and 
a  ciMii  war  would  spread  like  wildfire  along  tlie 
Danube  to  the  Rhine.  But  Matthias  was  re- 
solved on  bringing  about  the  recognition  of 
Ferdinand  as  his  successor;  and  Spain  saw  that 
the  time  was  come  for  effectually  fettering 
James.  If  troubles  must  arise,  religion  and 
policy  at  once  dictated  the  use  which  Spain 
would  have  to  make  of  them.  She  could  not 
support  heretics,  and  she  had  very  good  reasons 
for  supporting  their  foes.  The  great  aim  of 
her  statesmen  was  to  hold  what  was  left  of  the 
Low  Countries  against  either  France  or  the 
Dutch,  and  now  she  had  lost  the  command  of 
the  sea,  the  road  overland  from  her  Italian  do- 
minions, along  the  Rhine  through  Franche 
Comte  to  the  Netherlands,  was  absolutely  need- 
ful for  this  purpose.  But  this  road  led  through 
the  Palatinate;  and  if  war  was  to  break  out 


Spain  must  either  secure  the  Palatinate  for  her- 
self or  for  some  Catholic  prince  on  whose  good 
will  she  could  rely.  That  the  Dutch  would  op- 
pose such  a  scheme  was  inevitable;  but  James 
alone  could  give  fresh  strength  to  the  Dutch ; 
and  James  could  be  duped  into  inaction  by 
playing  with  his  schemes  for  a  marriage  with 
the  Infanta.  In  1617,  therefore,  negotiations 
for  this  purpose  were  formally  opened  between 
the  courts  of  Loudon  and  Madrid. 

Anger  and  alarm  spread  through  England  as 
the  nation  learned  that  James  aimed  at  placing  j 
a  Catholic  queen  upon  its  throne.  Even  at  the 
court  itself  the  cooler  heads  of  statesmen  were  | 
troubled  by  this  disclosure  of  t'ae  King's 
projects.  'The  old  tradition  of  Cecil's  policy 
lingered  among  a  powerful  party  which  had  its 
representatives  among  the  royal  ministers;  and 
powerless  as  these  were  to  influence  the  King's 
course,  they  still  believed  they  could  impede  it. 
If  by  any  means  war  could  be  stirred  up  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  the  marriage-treaty 
would  fall  to  ruin,  and  James  be  forced  into 
union  with  the  Protestants  abroad  and  into 
some  reconciliation  with  the  Parliament  at 
home.  The  wild  project  by  which  they  strove 
to  bring  war  about  may  have  sprung  from  a 
brain  more  inventive  than  their  own.  Of  the 
great  statesmen  and  warriors  of  Elizabeth's  day 
one  only  remained.  At  the  opening  of  the  new 
reign  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  convicted 
on  a  charge  of  treason ;  but,  though  unpardon 
ed,  the  sentence  was  never  carried  out,  and  he 
had  remained  ever  since  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  As  years  went  by  the  New  World, 
where  he  had  founded  Virginia,  and  where  he 
had  gleaned  news  of  a  Golden  City,  threw 
more  and  more  a  spell  over  his  imagination; 
and  at  this  moment  he  disclosed  to  James  his 
knowledge  of  a  gold-mine  on  the  Oronoco,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  sail  thither  and  work  its 
treasures  for  the  King.  No  Spanish  settlement, 
he  said,  had  been  made  there;  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Elizabethans,  he  took  no  heed  of 
the  Spanish  claims  to  all  lands  in  America, 
whether  settled  or  no.  The  King  was  tempted 
by  the  bait  of  gold;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  be 
tricked  out  of  his  friendship  with  Spain;  he  ex- 
acted a  pledge  against  any  attack  on  Spanish 
territory,  and  told  Raleigh  that  the  shedding  of 
Spanish  blood  would  cost  him  his  head.  The 
threat  told  little  on  a  man  who  had  risked  his 
head  again  and  again;  who  believed  in  the  tale 
he  told,  and  who  knew  that  if  war  could  be 
brought  about  between  England  and  Spain,  a 
new  career  was  open  to  him.  He  found  the 
coast  occupied  by  Spanish  troops;  and,  while 
evading  direct  orders  to  attack,  he  sent  his  men 
up  the  country.  They  plundered  a  Spanish 
town,  found  no  gold-mine,  and  soon  came, 
broken  and  defeated,  back.  Raleigh's  son  had 
fallen  in  the  struggle;  but,  lieart-broken  as  he 
was,  by  the  loss  and  disappointment,  the  natu 
ral  daring  of  the  man  saw  a  fresh  resource.  He 
proposed  to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  as 
he  returned,  to  sail  with  their  gold  to  England, 
and,  like  Drake,  to  turn  the  heads  of  nation  and 
King  by  ihe  immense  spoil.  But  the  temper  of 
the  buccaneers  was  now  strange  to  English  sea- 
men ;  his  men  would  not  follow  him,  and  he 
was  brought  home  to  face  his  doom.  James  at 
once  put  his  old  sentence  in  force,  and  the 
death  of  Raleigh  on  the  scaffold  atoned  for  the 
affront  to  Spain. 

The  failure  of  Raleigh  came  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  German  history.  In  1617,  while  he 
was  traversing  the  Southern  seas,  Ferdinand 
was  presented  by  Matthias  to  the  Diet  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  acknowledged  b}'  it  as  successor  to 
that  kingdom.  As  had  been  foreseen,  he  at 
once  began  the  course  of  forcible  conversion  to 
Catholicism  which  had  been  successful  in  his 
other  dominions.  But  the  Bohemian  nobles 
were  not  men  to  give  up  their  faith  without  a 
fisht  for  it;  and  in'May,  ]6i8,  they  rose  in  re- 
volt, flung  Ferdinand's  deputies  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  palace  at  Prague,  and  called  the 
country  to  arms.  The  long-dreaded  crisis  had 
come  for  Germany;  hut,  as  if  with  a  fore.sight 
of  the  awful  sufferings  that  the  struggle  was  to 
bring,  the  Germans  strove  to  look  on  it  as  a 
local  revolt.  The  Lutheran  princes  longed  only 
"  to  put  the  fire  out;"  the  Calvinistic  Union  re- 
fused aid  to  the  Bohemians;  the  Catholic  League 
remained  motionless.  What  partly  accounted 
for  the  inaction  of  the  P-rotestants  was  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Bohemians  to  hold  their  own.  They 
were  a  match  for  all  Ferdinand's  efforts; 
through  autumn  and  winter  they  held  him 
easily  at  bay.  In  the  spring  of  1619  they  even 
marched  upon  Yfenna  and  all  but  surprised 


their  enemy  within  his  capital.  But  at  this 
juncture  the  death  of  Matthias  changed  the 
face  of  affairs.  Ferdinand  became  master  of 
the  whole  Austrian  heritage  in  Germany,  and 
he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  vacant. 
Imperial  crown.  Union  among  the  Protestants 
might  have  hindered  his  accession,  and  with  it 
the  terrible  strife  which  he  was  to  bring  upon 
the  Empire.  But  an  insane  quarrel  between 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  jiaraly zed  their  efforts ; 
and  in  August,  1619,  Ferdinand  became  Em- 
peror. Bohemia  knew  that  its  strength  was  in- 
sufficient to  check  a  foe  such  as  this;  and  two 
days  before  his  formal  election  to  the  Empire 
its  nobles  declared  the  realm  vacant,  and  chose 
Frederick,  the  young  Elector-Palatine,  as  their 
king. 

Frederick  accepted  the  crown;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  enthroned  at  Prague  than  the  Bohe- 
mians saw  themselves  foiled  in  the  hopes  which 
had  dictated  their  choice.  They  had  trusted 
that  Frederick's  election  would  secure  them 
support  from  the  Calvinist  Union,  of  which  he 
was  the  leading  member,  and  from  James, 
whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  But  support 
from  the  Union  was  cut  off  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  Government,  which  saw  with  sus- 
picion the  upgrowth  of  a  great  Calvinistic 
power,  stretching  from  Bohemia  to  its  own 
frontier,  and  pushing  its  influence  through  its 
relations  with  the  Huguenot  party  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  James  on  the  other 
hand  was  bitterly  angered  at  Frederick's  ac- 
tion. He  could  not  recognize  the  right  of  sub- 
jects to  depose  a  prince,  or  support  Bohemia  in 
what  he  looked  on  as  revolt,  or  Frederick  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  usurpation  of  a 
crown.  By  envoy  after  envoy  he  called  on  his 
sonin-law  to  lay  down  his  new  royalty,  and  to 
return  to  the  Palatinate.  His  refusal  of  aid  to 
the  Protestant  Union  helped  the  pressure  of 
France  in  paralyzing  its  action,  while  he 
threatened  war  against  Holland,  the  one  power 
which  was  earnest  in  the  Palatine's  cause.  It 
was  in  vain  that  in  England  both  court  and 
people  were  unanimous  in  a  cry  for  war,  or 
that  Archbishop  Abbot  from  his  sick-bed  im- 
plored James  to  strike  one  blow  for  Protestant- 
ism. James  still  called  on  Frederick  to  with- 
draw from  Bohemia,  and  relied  in  such  a  case  . 
on  the  joint  efforts  of  England  and  Spain  for  a 
re  establishment  of  peace.  But  no  consent  to 
his  plans  could  be  wrung  from  Frederick;  and 
the  spring  of  1620  saw  Spain  ready  to  throw 
aside  the  mask.  The  time  had  come  for  secur- 
ing her  road  to  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  for 
taking  her  old  stand  as  a  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism. Rumors  of  her  purpose  had  already 
stolen  over  the  Channel,  and  James  was 
brought  at  last  to  suffer  Sir  Horace  Vere  to 
take  some  English  volunteers  to  the  Palati- 
nate, But  the  succor  came  too  late.  Spinola, 
the  Spanish  general  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Emperor; 
and  the  famous  Spanish  battalions  were  soon 
moving  up  the  Rhine.  Their  march  turned 
the  local  struggle  in  Bohemia  into  a  European 
war.  The  whole  face  of  affairs  was  changed 
as  by  enchantment.  The  hesitation  of  the 
Union  was  ended  by  the  needs  of  self-defense; 
but  it  could  only  free  its  hand  for  action 
against  the  Spaniards  by  signing  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  Catholic  League.  The 
treaty  sealed  the  fate  of  Bohemia.  '  It  enabled 
the  army  of  the  League  under  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  to  march  down  the  valley  of  the 
Danube;  Austria  was  forced  to  submit  uncon- 
ditionally to  Ferdinand;  and  in  August,  as 
Spinola  reached  the  frontier  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  joint  army  of  Ferdinand  and  the  League 
!  prepared  to  enter  Bohemia. 

On  James  the  news  of  these  events  burst  like 
a  thunderbolt.  He  had  been  duped;  and  for 
the  moment  he  bent  before  the  burst  of  popular 
fury  which  the  danger  to  German  Protestant- 
I  ism  called  forth  tluoughout  the  land.  The  cry 
I  for  a  Parliament,  the  necessary  prelude  to  a 
war,  overpowered  the  King's  secret  resistance; 
and  the  Houses  were  again  called  together. 
But  before  they  could  meet  the  game  of  Prot- 
estantism was  lost.  Spinola  beat  the  troops  of 
the  Union  back  upon  Worms,  and  occupied 
with  ease  the  bulk  of  the  Palatinate.  On  the 
8th  of  November  the  army  of  the  League  forced 
Frederick  to  battle  before  the  walls  of  I'rague; 
and  before  the  day  was  over  he  was  galloping 
off,  a  fugitive,  to  North  Germany.  Such  was 
the  news  that  met  the  Houses  on  their  assem- 
bly at  Westminster  in  January,  1621.  The  in; 
stinct  of  every  Englishman  told  him  that  mat- 
ters had  now  passed  beyond  the  range  of  media- 
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tion  or  diplomacy.  Armies  were  moving,  fierce 
pas-iions  were  aroused,  schemes  of  vast  am- 
bition and  disturbance  -were  disclosing  tbera- 
selves;  and  at  such  a  moment  the  only  inter- 
vention possible  was  an  intervention  of  the 
sword.  The  German  princes  called  on  .James 
to  send  tliem  an  army.  "  The  business  is  gone 
too  far  to  1)6  redressed  with  words  only,"  said 
the  Danish  King,  who  was  prepared  to  help 
them.  "I  thank  God  we  hope,  with  the  help 
of  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
our  friends,  to  give  unto  the  Count  Palatine 
good  conditions.  If  ever  we  are  to  do  any 
good  for  the  liberty  of  Germany  and  religion 
now  is  the  time."  But  this  appeal  met  offers 
of  "  words  only  "  and  Denmark  withdrew  from 
the  strife  in  despair.  James  in  fact  was  as  con- 
fident in  his  diplomatic  efforts  as  ever;  but 
even  he  saw  at  last  that  they  needed  the  back- 
ing of  some  sort  of  armed  force,  and  it  was  to 
procure  this  backing  that  he  called  for  supplies 
from  the  Parliament. 

The  Commons  were  bitterly  chagrined.  They 
had  come  together,  trusting  that  their  assembly 
meant  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  as  would  have  rallied  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  round  England,  and  have  aided  the 
enterprise  of  the  Dane.  Above  all  they  hoped 
for  war  with  the  power  which  had  at  ouce 
turned  the  strife  to  its  own  profit,  whose  ap- 
pearance in  the  Palatinate  had  broken  the 
strength  of  German  Protestantism,  and  set  the 
League  free  to  crush  Frederick  at  Prague. 
They  found  only  demands  for  supplies,  and  a 
persistence  in  the  old  efforts  to  patch  up  a 
peace.  Fresh  envoys  were  now  laboring  to 
argue  the  Emperor  into  forgiveness  of  Fred- 
erick, and  to  argue  the  Spaniards  into  an 
evacuation  of  Frederick's  dominions.  With 
such  aims  not  only  was  no  war  against  the 
Spaniard  to  be  thought  of,  but  his  good-will 
must  be  sought  by  granting  permission  for  the 
export  of  arms  from  England  to  Spain.  The 
Commons  could  only  show  their  distrust  of 
such  a  policy  by  a  small  vote  of  supplies  and 
refusal  of  further  aid  in  the  future.  But  if 
their  resentment  could  find  no  field  in  foreign 
affairs,  it  found  a  field  at  home.  The  most  cry- 
ing constitutional  grievance  arose  from  tlie  re- 
vival of  monopolies,  in  spite  of  the  pledge  of 
Elizabeth  to  suppress  them.  To  the  Crown 
they  brought  little  profit;  but  they  gratified  the 
King  by  their  extension  of  the  sphere  of  his 
prerogative,  and  they  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  his  greedy  dependents.  A  parlia- 
mentary right  which  had  slept  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  right  of  the  Lower 
House  to  impeach  great  offenders  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  revived  against  the  monopolists; 
and  James  was  driven  by  the  general  indigna- 
tion to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  monopolies  was  only  one  sign  of  the 
corruption  of  the  court.  Sales  of  peerages, 
sales  of  high  offices  of  State,  had  raised  a  gen- 
eral disgust;  and  this  disgust  showed  itself  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  highest  among  the  of- 
ficers of  Slate. 

At  the  accession  of  James  the  rays  of  royal 
favor,  so  long  looked  for  in  vain,  had  broken 
slowly  upon  Francis  Bacon.  He  became  suc- 
cessively Solicitor  and  Attorney-General;  the 
year  of  Shakspere's  death  saw  him  called  to  the 
Privy  Council;  he  verified  Elizabetli's  predic- 
tion by  becoming  Lord  Keeper.  At  last  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  was  reached.  He  liad  at- 
tached himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  in  1618  the  favor  of  Buckingham 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Verulam,  and  created,  at 
a  later  lime.  Viscount  St.  Albans.  But  the 
nobler  dreams  for  wliioh  these  meaner  honors 
had  been  sought  escaped  Bacon's  grasp.  His 
projects  still  remained  projects,  while  to  retain 
his  hold  on  office  he  was  stooping  to  a  miser- 
able compliance  with  the  worst  excesses  of 
Buckingham  and  his  master.  The  years  dur- 
ing which  he  held  the  Chancellorship  were,  in 
fact,  the  most  disgraceful  years  of  a  disgrace- 
ful reign.  They  saw  the  execution  of  Raleigh. 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Palatinate,  the  exaction  of 
benevolences,  the  multiplication  of  monopo- 
lies, the  supremacy  of  Buckingham.  Against 
none  of  the  acts  of  folly  and  wickedness  which 
distinguished  James's  government  did  Bacon  do 
more  than  protest;  in  some  of  the  worst,  and 
above  all  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  judges 
into  prostrating  the  law  at  the  King's  feet,  he 
took  a  personal  part.  But  even  his  protests 
were  too  much  for  the  young  favorite,  who  re- 
garded him  as  the  mere  creature  of  his  will.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Bacon  fiung  himself  on  the 


Duke's  mercy,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  a 
single  instance  of  opposition  to  his  caprice.  A 
Parliament  was  impending,  and  Buckingham 
resolved  to  avert  from  himself  the  storm  which 
was  gathering  by  sacrificing  to  it  his  meaner 
dependents. 

To  ordinary  eyes  the  Chancellor  was  at  the 
summit  of  human  success.     Jonson  had  just 
sung  of  him  as  one  "whose  even  thread  the 
Fates  spin  round  and  full  out  of  their  choicest 
and  their  whitest  wool  "  when  the  storm  burst. 
The  Commons  charged  Bacon  with  corruption 
in  the  e.xercise  of  his  office.     It  had  been  cus- 
tomary among  Chancellors  to  receive  gifts  from 
successful  suitors  after  their  suit  was  ended. 
Bacon,  it  is  certain,  had  taken  such  gifts  from 
men  whose  suits  were  still  unsettled;  and  though 
his  judgment  may  have  been  unaffected  by  them, 
the  fact  of  their  reception  left  him  with  no  valid 
defense.     He  at  once  pleaded  guilty   to  the 
charge.    "  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess 
that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce 
all   defense.     I  beseech  your  Lordships,"   he 
added,   "to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed." 
Though  the  heavy  fine  laid  on  him  was  remitted 
by  the  Crown,  he  was  deprived  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  office  in 
the  State  or  sitting  in  Parliament.    Fortunately 
for  his  after  fame  Bacon's  life  was  not  to  close 
in  this  cloud  of  shame.     His  fall  restored  him 
to  that  position  of  real  greatness  from    which 
his  ambition  had  so  long  torn  him  away.     "  My 
conceit  of  his  person,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  "  was 
never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place    or 
honors.     But  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for 
his  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself, 
in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one 
of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, that  had  been  in  many  ages.     In  his 
adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give 
him  strength;  for  greatness  hecoiildnot  want," 
Bacon's  intellectual  activity  was   never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life.     He  began  a  digest  of  the  laws  and  a  his 
tory  of  England  under  the  Tudors,  revised  and 
expanded  his  essays,  and  dictated  a  jest-book. 
He  had  presented  "Novum  Organ  um  "  to  James 
in  the  year  before  his  fall;  in  the  year  after  it 
he  produced  his  "Natural  and  Experimental 
History."    Meanwhile  he  busied  himself  with 
experiments  in  physics  which  might  carry  out 
the   principles  he  was  layin;;  down  in  these 
works;  and  it  was  while  studying  the  effect  of 
cold  in  preventing  animal  putrefaction  that  he 
stopped  his  coach  to  stuff  a  fowl  with  snow 
and  caught  the  fever  which  ended  in  his  death. 
James  was  too  shrewd  to  mistake  the  im- 
portance of  Bacon's  impeachment;  but  the  hos- 
tility of  Buckingham  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
Bacon's   own  confession  of  his  guilt,  made  it 
difficult  to  resist  his  condemnation.     Energetic 
too  as  its  measures  were  against  corruption  and 
monopolists,  the  Parliament  respected  scrupu- 
lously the  King's  prejudices  in  other  matters; 
and  even  when  checked  by  an  adjournment, 
resolved  unanimously  to  support   him   in  any 
ea,rnest  effort  for  the  Protestant  causie.     A  war- 
like speech  from  a  member  at  the  close  of  the 
session  in  June  roused  an  enthusiasm  which  re- 
called the  days  of  Elizabeth.     The  Commons 
answered   the   appeal   by   a   unanimous   vote, 
"  lifting  their  hats  as  high  as  they  could  hold 
them,"  that   for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate 
they  would  adventure  their  fortunes,  their  es- 
tates, and  their   lives.     "Rather  this  declara- 
tion," cried  a  leader  of  the  country  party  when 
it  was   read    by  the  Speaker,  "than   ten  thou- 
sand men  already  on  the  march."     For  the  mo- 
ment indeed  the  energetic  declaration  seemed 
to  give  vigor  to  the  royal  policy.     James  had 
aimed  throughout  at  the  restitution  of  Bohemia 
to  Ferdinand,  and   at  inducing  tlie  Emperor, 
through   the   mediation   of    Sp;dn,  to   abstain 
from   any  retaliation   on   the   Palatinate.     He 
now  freed   himself   for  a   moment   from   the 
trammels  of  diplomacy,  and  enforced  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  attack  on  his   son-in-law's  domin- 
ions by  a   threat  of  war.     The   suspension  of 
arms  lasted  through  the  summer  of  1631 :  but 
threats  could  do  no  more.     Frederick  still  re- 
fused  to  make  the   concessions  which  J.amcs 
pressed   on   him.  and  the  army  of  the  League 
advancing  from  Bohemia  drove  the  forces  of 
the  Elector  out  of  the  upper  or  eastern  portion 
of  the  Palatinate.     Again  the  general  restora 
tion   which   James  was    designing    had   been 
thrown  further  bnck   than  ever  by  a  Catholic 
advance;  but  the  King  had  no  mind  to  take  up 
the  challenge.     He  was  only  driven   the   more 
on  his  old  policy  of  mediation  through  the  aid 
of  Spain.     An  end  was  put  to   all  appearance 


of  hostilities.  The  negotiations  for  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Infanta,  which  had  never  ceased, 
were  pressed  more  busily.  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  become  all  pow- 
erful at  the  English  Court,  was  assured  that  nu 
effectual  aid  should  be  sent  to  the  Palatinate. 
The  English  fleet,  which  was  cruising  l:y  way 
of  menace  off  the  Spanish  coast,  was  called 
home.  The  King  dismissed  those  of  his  min- 
isters who  still  opposed  a  Spanish  policy;  and 
threatened  on  trivial  pretexts  a  war  with  the 
Dutch,  the  one  great  Protestant  power  that  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  England,  and  was 
ready  to  back  the  Elector. 

But  he  liad  still  to  reckon  with  his  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  first  act  of  the  Parliament  on  its 
re-assembling  in  November  was  to  demand  a 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain.  The  instinct 
of  the  nation  was  wiser  than  the  statecraft  of 
the  King.  Ruined  and  enfeebled  as  she  really 
was,  Spain  to  the  world  at  large  still  seemed 
the  champion  of  Catholicism.  It  was  the  entry 
of  her  troops  into  the  Palatinate  which  had 
widened  the  local  war  in  Bohemia  into  a  strug- 
gle for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  along 
the  Rhine;  above  all  it  was  Spanish  influence, 
and  the  hopes  held  out  of  a  marriage  of  his  soa 
with  a  Spanish  Infanta,  which  were  luring  the 
King  into  his  fatal  dependence  on  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Protestant  cause.  But  the  Com- 
mons went  further  than  a  demand  for  war.  It 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  avoid  a  matter  so 
perilous  to  English  interests,  and  in  their  peti- 
tion the  Houses  coupled  with  their  demands 
for  wai'  th*  demand  of  a  Protestant  marriage 
for  their  future  King.  Experience  proved  ia 
later  years  how  dangerous  it  was  for  English 
freedom  that  the  heir  to  the  Crown  should  be 
brought  up  under  a  Catholic  motln'r;  but 
James  was  beside  himself  at  the  piesumption 
of  the  Commons  in  dealing  with  mysteries  of 
State.  "Bring  stools  for  the  Ambassadors," 
he  cried  in  bitter  irony  as  their  committee  ap- 
peared before  him.  He  refused  the  petition, 
forbade  any  further  discussion  of  State  policy, 
and  threatened  the  speakers  with  the  Tower! 
"  Let  us  resort  to  our  prayers,"  a  member  .said 
calmly  as  the  King's  letter  was  read,  "and 
then  consider  of  this  great  business."  The 
temper  of  the  House  was  seen  in  a  Protestation 
with  which  it  met  the  royal  command  to  ab- 
stain from  discussion.  It  resolved  "  That  the 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub- 
jects of  England;  and  that  the  arduous  and 
urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King,  State,  and 
defense  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of 
laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily 
happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects 
and  matter  of  council  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment. And  that  in  the  handling  and  proceed- 
ing of  those  businesses  every  member  of  the 
House  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  free- 
dom of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and 
bring  to  conclusion  the  same."  The  King  an- 
swered the  Protestation  by  a  characteristic  out- 
rage. He  sent  for  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
and  with  his  own  hand  tore  out  the  pages 
which  contained  it.  "I  will  govern,"  he  said, 
"according  to  the  common  weal,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  common  will."  A  few  days 
after,  on  the  nineteentli  of  December,  he  dis- 
solved the  Parliament. 

'  It  is  tlie  best  thing  that  has  happened  ia 
the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  the  Catho'ic  re- 
ligiou  since  Luther  began  preaching,"  wrote 
the  Count  of  Gondomar  to  his  master,  in  his 
joy  that  all  danger  of  war  had  passed  away. 
"  I  am  riady  to  depart,"  Sir  Henry  Savile  on 
the  other  hand  murmured  on  his  death-bed, 
"  the  rather  that  having  lived  in  good  times  I 
foresee  worse."  In  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  clung  to  his  Spanish  policy  James  stood  in- 
deed absolutely  alone;  for  not  only  the  old  no- 
bility and  the  statesmen  who  preserved  the  tra- 
dition of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  even  his  own 
ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham 
and  the  Treasurer,  Cranfield,  were  at  one  with 
the  Commons  in  their  distrust  of  Spain.  But 
James  persisted  in  his  plans.  By  the  levy  of  a 
fresh  benevolence  he  was  able  to  keep  Vere's 
force  on  foot  for  a  few  months  while  his  diplo- 
macy was  at  work  in  Germany  and  at  Madrid. 
The  Palatinate  indeed  was  lost  in  spite  of  his 
dispatclies;  but  he  still  trusted  to  bring  about 
its  restitution  to  the  Elector  through  his  influ- 
ence with  Spain.  It  was  to  secure  this  influ- 
ence that  he  pressed  for  a  closer  union  with  the 
great  Catholic  power.     What  really  bound  him 
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to  such  a  foreign  policy  was  bis  policy  at 
home.  If  Jniiies  cared  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Palatinate  he  cared  more  for  the  system  of 
.government  he  had  carried  out  since  1610;  and 
"with  tliat  system,  as  he  well  knew,  Parliaments 
■were  incompatible.  But  a  policy  of  war  would 
at  once  throw  him  on  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ments; and  the  experience  of  1631  had  shown 
liim  at  what  a  price  that  support  must  be 
bought.  From  war  too,  as  from  any  policy 
•which  implied  a  decided  course  of  action,  the 
temper  of  James  shrank.  What  he  clung  to 
■was  a  co-operation  with  Spain  iu  which  the 
burden  of  enforcing  peace  on  the  German  dis- 
putants should  fall  exclusively  on  that  power. 
Of  such  a  cooperation  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Charles  witli  the  Infanta,  which  had  so  long 
been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  his  vanity,  was  to  be 
the  sign.  But  the  more  James  pressed  for  this 
consummation  of  his  projects,  the  more  Spain 
held  back.  She  too  was  willing  to  cooperate 
■with  James  so  long  as  such  a  co-operation  an- 
swered her  own  purposes.  Her  statesmen  had 
not  favored  the  war  in  Germany;  even  now 
they  were  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate.  But  they  would 
not  abandon  the  advantages  which  Ihe  war  had 
given  to  Catholicism;  and  their  plan  was  to  re- 
store the  Palatinate  not  to  Frederick  but  to  his 
son,  and  to  bring  up  that  son  as  a  Catholic  at 
Vienna.  Of  such  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
religious  and  political  balance  in  the  Empire  as 
James  was  contemplating,  the  statesmen  of 
Madrid  thought  no  more  than  they  thought  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  marriage  with  his 
son.  Spain  had  already  gained  all  she  wanted 
from  the  marriage  negotiations.  They  had 
held  James  from  action ;  they  had  now  made 
action  even  less  possible  by  supplying  a  fresh 
ground  of  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Had  the  match  been  likely  to  secure  the  con- 
version of  England,  or  even  a  thorough  tolera 
tion  for  Catholics,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  consent  to  the  union  of  a  Spanish  princess 
■with  a  heretic.  But  neither  result  seemed  proba- 
ble; and  the  Spanish  Court  saw  no  gain  in  such 
a  union  as  would  compensate  it  for  the  loss  of 
the  Palatinate  or  the  half  million  which  James 
counted  on  as  the  dowry  of  the  bride. 

But  the  more  Spain  hung  back  the  hotter 
grew  the  impatience  of  Buckingham  and  James. 
At  last  the  young  favorite  proposed  to  force  the 
Spaniard's  h»nd  by  the  appearance  of  Prince 
Charles  himself  at  Madrid.  To  the  wooer  in 
person  Buckingham  believed  Spain  would  not 
dare  to  refuse  either  Infanta  or  Palatinate. 
James  was  too  shrewd  to  believe  in  such  a  delu- 
sion, but  in  spite  of  his  opposition  the  Prince 
quitted  England  in  disguise  in  1623,  and  at  tlie 
beginning  of  March  he  appeared  with  Bucking- 
ham at  Madrid  to  claim  his  promised  bride.  It 
•was  in  vain  that  the  Spanish  Court  rose  in  its 
demands;  for  every  new  demand  was  met  by 
fresh  concessions  on  the  part  of  England.  The 
abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  wor- 
ship of  Catholics  in  private  houses,  a  Catholic 
education  for  the  Prince's  children,  a  Catholic 
household  for  the  Infanta,  the  erection  of  a 
Catholic  churcli  for  her  at  Court,  to  which  ac- 
cess should  be  free  for  all  comers,  were  stipula- 
tions no  sooner  asked  than  they  were  granted. 
"  We  are  building  a  chapel  to  the  devil,"  said 
James,  when  the  last  condition  was  laid  before 
him;  but  lie  swore  to  the  treaty  and  forced  his 
councilors  to  swear  to  it.  The  marriage,  how- 
ever, was  no  nearer  than  before.  The  one 
thing  which  would  have  made  it  possible  was  a 
conversion  of  Chailes  to  Catholicism;  and 
though  the  Prince  listened  silently  to  arguments 
on  the  subject,  he  gave  no  sign  of  becoming  a 
Catholic.  The  aim  of  the  Spanish  ministers 
was  to  break  off  the  match  without  a  quarrel. 
They  could  only  throw  themselves  on  a  policy 
of  delay,  and  with  this  view  the  court  theo- 
logians decided  that  the  Infanta  must,  in  any 
case,  staj'  in  Spain  for  a  year  after  its  conclusion 
Jill  the  conditions  were  fully  carried  out. 
Ag.ainst  such  a  condition  Charles  remonstrated 
7n  vain.  And  meanwhile  the  influence  of  the 
liew  policy  on  the  war  iu  Germany  was  hard 
to  see.  The  Catholic  League  and  its  army  un- 
der command  of  Count  Tilly  won  triumph  af- 
ter triumpli  over  tlieir  divided  foes.  Tlie  re- 
duction of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  whose 
Klector  fled  helplessly  to  Holland,  while  his 
Electoral  dignity  was  transferred  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  the  hoped-for  intervention  on  the 
part  of  Spain.  At  last  the  pressure  of  Charles 
on  the  subject  of  the  Palatinate  brought  about 


a  disclosure  of  the  secret  of  Spanish  policy. 
"  It  is  a  maxim  of  state  with  us,"  Ihe  Duke  of 
Olivarez  confessed,  as  the  Prince  demanded  an 
energetic  interference  in  Germany,  "that  the 
King  of  Spain  must  never  fight  against  the 
Emperor.  We  cannot  employ  our  forces  against 
the  Emperor."  "If  you  hold  to  that,"  replied 
the  Prince,  "  there  is  an  end  of  all."  Quitting 
Madrid  he  found  a  fleet  at  Santander,  and  on 
the  fifth  of  October  he  again  landed  with  Buck- 
ingham on  the  shores  of  England. 

His  return  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of 
national  joy.  All  London  was  alight  with  bon- 
fires in  her  delight  at  the  failure  of  the  Spanisli 
match,  and  of  the  collapse,  humiliating  as  it 
was,  of  a  policy  which  had  so  long  trailed  En- 
glish honor  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Spain. 
War  seemed  at  last  inevitable;  for  not  only 
did  James's  honor  call  for  some  effort  to  win 
back  the  Palatinate  for  his  daughter's  children, 
but  the  resentment  of  Cliarles  and  Buckingham 
was  ready  to  bear  down  any  reluctance  of  the 
King.  From  the  moment  of  their  return  in- 
deed the  direction  of  English  affairs  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  James  into  those  of  the  favor 
ite  and  the  Prince.  Charles  started  on  his  task 
of  government  with  the  aid  of  a  sudden  burst 
of  popularity.  To  those  who  were  immediately 
about  him  the  journey  to  Madrid  had  revealed 
the  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  weakness 
in  the  Prince's  character,  the  duplicity  which 
lavished  promises  because  it  never  purposed  to 
be  bound  by  any,  the  petty  pride  that  sub 
ordinated  every  political  consideration  to  per- 
sonal vanity  or  personal  pique.  Charles  had 
granted  demand  after  demand  till  the  very 
Spaniards  lost  faith  in  his  concessions.  With 
rage  in  his  heart  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  he 
had  renewed  his  betrothal  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  departure  only  that  he  might  insult  the  In 
fanta  iSy  its  contemptuous  withdrawal  as  soon 
as  he  was  safe  at  home.  But  to  England  at 
large  the  baser  features  of  his  character  were 
still  unknown.  The  stately  reserve,  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  decency  of  manners  which 
distinguished  the  Prince,  contrasted  favorably 
■nilh  the  gabble  and  indecorum  of  his  father. 
The  courtiers  indeed  who  saw  him  in  his  youth 
would  often  pray  God  that  "he  might  be  in 
the  right  way  when  he  was  set;  for  if  he  were 
in  the  wrong  he  would  prove  the  most  willful 
of  any  king  tliat  ever  reigned."  But  the  nation 
was  willing  to  take  his  obstinacy  for  firmness; 
as  it  took  the  pique  which  inspired  his  course 
on  the  return  from  Spain  for  ])atriotism  and 
for  the  promise  of  a  nobler  rule. 

At  the  back  of  Charles  stood  the  favorite 
Buckingham.  The  policy  of  James  had  re- 
coiled upon  its  author.  In  raising  his  favorites 
to  the  height  of  honor  James  had  looked  to  be- 
j  ing  at  last  an  independent  king.  He  had 
broken  with  parliaments,  he  had  done  away 
with  the  old  administrative  forms  of  govern- 
I  ment,  that  his  personal  rule  might  act  freely 
;  through  these  creatures  of  his  will.  And  now 
j  that  his  policy  had  reached  its  end,  his  will  was 
set  aside  more  ruthlessly  than  ever  by  the  very 
instrument  he  had  created  to  carry  it  out.  In 
his  zeal  to  establish  the  greatness  of  the  mon- 
archy he  had  brought  on  the  monarch}' a  hu- 
miliation such  as  it  had  never  known.  Church, 
or  Baronage,  or  Commons  had  many  times  in 
our  history  forced  a  kins  to  take  their  policy 
[  for  his  own;  but  never  had  a  mere  minister  of 
j  the  Crown  been  able  to  force  his  policy  on  a 
j  king.  This  was  what  Buckingham  set  himself 
,  to  do.  The  national  passion,  the  Prince's  sup- 
I  port,  his  own  quick  energy,  bore  down  the 
hesitation  and  reluctance  of  James.  The  King 
still  clung  desperately  to  peace.  He  still  shrank 
from  parliaments.  But  Buckingham  overrode 
]  every  difficulty.  In  February,  1634,  James 
I  was  forced  to  meet  a  Parliament,  and  to  con- 
1  cede  the  point  on  which  he  had  broken  with 
!  the  last  by  laying  before  it  the  whole  question 
I  of  the  Spanish  negotiation.  Buckingham  and 
I  the  Prince  gjive  their  personal  support  to  a  de- 
mand of  tiie  Houses  for  a  rupture  of  the  trea- 
,  ties  with  Spain  and  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
[  subsidy  was  eagerly  voted ;  and  as  if  to  mark  a 
i  new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
[persecution  of  the  Catholics,  which  had  long 
,  been  suspended  out  of  deference  to  Spanish  in- 
j  tervenlion,  beiran  with  new  vigor.  The  favor- 
,  ite  gave  a  fresh  pledge  of  bis  constitutional 
aims  by  consenting  to  a  new  attack  on  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Cran- 
field.  Earl  of  Middlesex,  had  done  much  by  his 
management  of  the  finances  to  put  the  royal 
I  revenues  on  a  better  footing.  But  he  was  the 
.head  of  the  Spanish  parly;  and  he  still  urged 


the  King  to  cling  to  Spain  and  to  peace.  Buck- 
ingham and  Charles  tlierefore  looked  coldly  on 
while  he  was  impeached  for  corruption  and  dis- 
missed from  office. 

Though  James  was  swept  along  helplessly 
by  the  tide,  his  shrewdness  saw  clearly  the 
turn  that  affairs  were  taking;  and  it  was  only 
by  hard  pressure  that  the  favorite  succeeded  in 
wresting  his  consent  to  Cranfield's  disgrace. 
"  You  are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back," 
said  the  King.  But  Buckingham  and  Charles 
persisted  in  their  plans  of  war.  That  these 
were  utterly  different  from  the  plans  of  the 
Parliament  troubled  them  little.  What  money 
the  Commons  had  granted,  they  had  granted 
on  condition  that  the  war  should  be  exclusively 
a  war  against  Spain,  and  a  war  waged  as  ex 
clusively  by  sea.  Their  good  sense  shrank 
from  plunging  into  the  tangled  and  intricate 
medley  of  religious  and  political  jealousies 
which  was  turning  Germany  into  a  hell.  What 
the}'  saw  to  be  possible  was  to  aid  German 
Protestantism  by  lifting  off  it  the  pressure  of 
the  armies  of  Spain.  That  Spain  was  most  as- 
sailable on  the  sea  the  ministers  at  Madrid 
knew  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  Commons. 
What  they  dreaded  was  not  a  defeat  in  the 
Palatinate,  but  the  cutting  off  of  their  fleets 
from  the  Indies  and  a  war  in  that  new  world 
which  they  treasured  as  the  fairest  flower  of 
their  crown.  A  blockade  of  Cadiz  or  a  capture 
of  Hispaniola  would  have  produced  more  effect 
at  the  Spanish  council-board  than  a  dozen 
English  victories  on  the  Rhine.  But  such  a 
policy  had  little  attraction  for  Buckingham. 
His  flighty  temper  exulted  in  being  the  arbiter 
of  Europe,  in  weaving  fanciful  alliances,  in 
marshaling  imaginary  armies.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Holland,  and  negotiations  set 
on  foot  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  North 
Germany,  who  had  looked  coolly  on  at  the 
ruin  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  but  were  scared 
at  last  into  consciousness  of  their  own  danger. 
Yet  more  important  negotiations  were  opened 
for  an  alliance  with  Prance.  To  restore  the 
triple  league  of  France,  England,  and  Holland 
was  to  restore  the  system  of  Elizabeth.  Such 
a  league  ■would  in  fact  have  been  strong  enough 
to  hold  in  check  the  House  of  Austria  and  save 
German  Protestantism,  while  it  would  have 
hindered  France  from  promoting  and  profiting 
by  German  disunion,  as  it  did  under  Richelieu, 
But,  as  of  old,  James  could  understand  no  al- 
liance that  rested  on  merely  national  interests. 
A  dynastic  union  seemed  to  him  the  one  sure 
basis  for  a  joint  action;  and  the  plan  for  a 
French  alliance  became  a  plan  for  marriage 
with  a  French  princess. 

The  plan  suited  the  pride  of  Charles  and  of 
Buckingham.  But  the  first  whispers  of  it  woke 
opposition  in  the  Commons.  They  saw  the 
danger  of  a  Roman  Catholic  queen.  They  saw 
yet  more  keenly  the  danger  of  pledges  of  toler- 
ation given  to  a  foreign  government,  pledges 
which  would  furnish  it  with  continual  pretexts 
for  interfering  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
country.  Such  an  interference  would  soon 
breed  on  either  side  a  mood  for  war.  Before 
making  these  grants  therefore  they  had  called 
for  a  promise  that  no  such  pledges  should  be 
given,  and  as  a  subsidy  hung  on  his  consent 
James  had  solemnly  promised  this.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  France  was  as  firm  on  this 
point  as  Spain;  and  that  toleration  for  the 
Catholics  was  a  necessary  condition  of  any  mar- 
riage-treaty. The  pressure  of  Buckingham  and 
Charles  was  again  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
King.  The  promise  was  broken  and  the  mar- 
riage-treaty ■n'as  signed.  Its  difficulties  were 
quick  to  disclose  themselves.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  call  Parliament  again  together  at  winter 
tide,  while  such  perfidy  was  fresh;  and  the  sub- 
sidies, which  had  been  cotuited  on,  could  not 
be  asked  for.  But  a  hundred  .scliemes  were 
pushed  busily  on;  and  twelve  thousand  En- 
glishmen were  gathered  under  an  adventurer. 
Count  Mansfield,  to  march  to  the  Rhine.  They 
reached  Holland  only  to  find  themselves  without 
supplies  and  to  die  of  famine  and  disease. 

If  the  blow  fell  lightly  on  the  temper  of  tlie 
favorite,  it  fell  heavily  on  tlie  King.  James 
was  already  sinking  to  the  grave,  and  in  the 
March  of  1635  he  died  with  the  consciousness 
of  failure.  Even  Ids  sanguine  temper  was 
broken  at  last.  He  had  stiugtrled  with  the  Par- 
liament, and  the  Parliament  was  stionger  than 
ever.  He  had  broken  with  Puritanism,  and 
Enuland  was  growing  more  Puritan  every  day. 
He  had  claimed  for  the  Crown  autliority  such 
as  it  had  never  known,  and  the  Commcms  had 
impeached  and  degraded  his  ministers.  He  had 
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raised  up  dependents  to  carry  out  a  purely  per-  eign  power  had  again  been  given  the  right  of 
sonal  rule,  and  it  was  a  favorite  who  was  now  inlermeddlhig  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  realm, 
treading  his  will  under  foot.  He  had  staked  The  general  distrust  of  the  new  King  was  in- 
everything  on  his  struggle  with  English  free-  '.  tensitied  by  the  conduct  of  the  war.  "in  grant- 
dom,  and  the  victory  of  English  freedom  was  ing  its  subsidies  the  Parliament  of  1624  had  re- 
well-nigh  won.  James  had  himself  destroyed  slricted  them  to  the  purposes  of  a  naval  war 
that  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  which  had  been  the  and  that  a  war  with  Spain.  It  had  done  this 
main  strength  of  the  Tudor  throne.  He  had  ^  after  discussing  and  rejecting  the  wider  schemes 
disenchanted  bis  people  of  their  blind  faith  in  |  of  the  favorite  for  the  intervention  of  England 
the  monarchy  by  a  policy  both  at  home  and  |  by  land  in  the  war  of  the  Palatinate.  But  tbe 
abroad  which  ran  counter  to  every  national  in-  grants  once  made,  Buckiugham's  plans  had 
stinct.  He  had  alienated  alike  the  noble,  the  gone  on  without  a  check.  Alliances  had  been 
gentleman,  and  the  trader.  In  his  feverish  de-  j  formed,  subsidies  promised  to  Denmark,  and 
sire  for  personal  rule  ho  had  ruined  the  main  ,  twelve  thousand  men  actuallv  dispatched  to 
bulwarks  of  the  monarchy.  He  had  destroyed  join  the  armies  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  plain  that 
the  authority  of  the  council.  He  had  accus-  j  the  policy  of  the  Crown  was  to  be  as  unswayed 
tomed  men  to  think  lightly  of  the  ministers  of  i  by  the  will  of  the  nation -as  in  the  days  of  Kiuo- 
the  crown,  to  see  them  brow  beaten  by  favor-  James.  What  it  was  really  to  be  swayed  by 
ites,  and  driven  from  office  for  corruption.  He  1  was  the  self  sufficient  incapacity  of  the  young 
had  degraded  the  judges  and  weakened  the  na-    favorite. 

tional  reverence  for  their  voice  as  an  expression  |  A  few  months  of  action  had  shown  Bucking- 
of  law.  He  had  turned  the  Church  into  a  mere  !  ham  to  England  as  he  really  was,  vain,  flighty, 
engine  for  carrying  out  the  royal  will.  And  ,  ingenious,  daring,  a  brilliant  but  shallow  ad- 
meanwhile  he  had  raised  up  in  the  very  face  of  ■,  venturer,  without  political  wisdom  or  practical 
the  throne  a  power  which  was  strong  enough  to  ;  ability,  as  little  of  an  administrator  as  of  a 
cope  with  it.  He  had  quarreled  with  and  in-  !  statesman.  While  projects  without  number 
suited  the  Houses  as  no  English  sovereign  had  |  were  seething  and  simmering  in  his  restless 
ever  done  before;  and  all  the  while  the  author-  brain,  while  leagues  were  being  formed  and 
ity  he  boasted  of  was  passing,  without  his  being  ,  armies  levied  on  paper,  the  one  practical  effort 
able  to  hinder  it,  to  the  Parliament  which  he  of  the  new  minister  had  ended  in  the  starvation 
outraged.  There  was  shrewdness  as  well  as  'of  thousands  of  Englishmen  on  the  sands  of 
anger  in  his  taunt  at  its  "ambassadors."  A  Holland.  If  English  policy  was  once  more  to 
power  had  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Commons  ,  become  a  real  and  serious  thing,  it  was  plain 
with  which  the  monarchy  was  to  reckon.  In  |  that  the  great  need  of  the  nation  was  the  dis- 
spite  of  the  king's  petulant  outbreaks,  Parlia-  ,  missal  of  Buckingham.  But  Charles  clung  to 
ment  had  asserted  with  success  its  exclusive  |  Buckingham  more  blindly  than  his  fatherhad 
right  of  taxation.  It  had  suppressed  monopo  ,  done.  The  shy  reserve,  the  slow  stubborn 
lies.  It  had  reformed  abuses  in  the  courts  of  temper  of  the  new  King  found  relief  in  the 
law.  It  had  impeached  and  driven  from  office  |  frank  gayety  of  the  favoiite,  in  his  rapid  sug- 
the  highest  ministers  of  the  crown.  It  had  as-  gestions,  in  the  defiant  daring  with  which  he 
serted  its  privilege  of  freely  discussing  all  ques-  |  set  aside  all  caution  and  opposition.  Jafties  had 
tions  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  realm.  |  looked  on  Buckingham  as  his  pupil.  Charles 
It  had  claimed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  re-  ,  clung  to  him  as  his  friend.  Nor  was  the  new 
ligion.  It  had  even  declared  its  will  on  the  King's  policy  likely  to  be  more  national  in 
sacred  "  mystery  "  of  foreign  policy.  The  utter  ,  Church  affairs  than  in  affairs  of  state.  The 
failure  of  the  schemes  of  James  at  home  can  war  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  religious  en- 
only  be  realized  by  comparing  the  attitude  of  ,  thusiasm.  The  patriotism  of  the  Puritan  was 
the  Houses  at  his  death  with  their  attitude  due-  ,  strengthening  his  bigotry.  To  the  bulk  of  Eng- 
ing  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth.  Nor  was  his  lishmen  a  fight  with  Spain  meant- a  fight  with 
failure  less  abroad  than  at  home.  He  had  found  ,  Catholicism;  and  the  fervor  against  Catholicism 
England  among  the  greatest  of  European  pow-  ,  without  roused  a  corresponding  fervor  against 
ers.  He  had  degraded  her  into  a  satellite  of  Catholicism  within  the  realm.  To  Protestant 
Spain.  And  now  from  a  satellite  he  had  [  eyes  every  English  Catholic  seemed  a  traitor  at 
dropped  to  the  position  of  a  dupe.  In  one  plan  home,  a  traitor  who  must  be  watched  and 
alone  could  he  believe  himself  successful.  If  guarded  against  as  the  most  dangerous  of  foes. 
his  son  had  missed  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  In-  \  A  Protestant;  who  leant  towards  Catholic  usage 
fanta,  he  nad  gained  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  ,  or  Catholic  dogma  was  yet  more  formidable. 
France.  But  the  one  success  of  James  was  the  :  To  him  men  felt  as  towards  a  secret  traitor  in 
most  fatal  of  all  his.  blunders;  for  in  the  mar-  ;  their  own  ranks.  But  it  was  to  men  with  such 
riage  with  Henrietta  Maria  lay  the  doom  of  ;  leanings  that  Charles  seemed  to  show  favor. 
his  race.  It  was  the  fierce  and  despotic  temper  i  Bishop  Laud  was  recognized  as  the  center  of  j 
of  the  Frenchwoman  that  was  to  nerve  Charles  i  that  varied  opposition  to  Puritanism,,  whose  j 
more  than  all  to  his  fatal  struggle  against  En-  [  members  were  loosely  grouped  under  the  name  ^ 
glish  liberty.  It  was  her  bigotry — as  the  Com-  ,of  Arminians;  and  Laud  now  became  the' 
mons  foresaw — that  undermined  the  Protest-  \  King's  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  With  , 
antism  of  her  sons.  It  was  when  the  religious  j  Laud  at  its  head  the  new  party  grew  in  bold- 
aud  the  political  temper  of  Henrietta  mounted  ness  as  well  as  numbers.  It  naturally  sought 
the  throne  in  James  the  Second  that  the  full  ,  for  shelter  for  its  religious  opinions  by  exalting 
import  of  the  French  marriage  was  seen  in  the  j  the  power  of  the  Crown;  and  its  union  of  polit-  ^ 
downfall  of  the  Stuarts.  .  ical  error  with  theological  heresy  seemed  to  the 

:  Puritan  to  be  at  last  proclaimed  to  the  world 

when  Montague,  a  court  chaplain,  ventured  to 

[  slight  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent 
_  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  advo- 

*-"*^"^^"   '•  '  cate  in  his  sermon  the  Real  Presence  in  the 

CBARLES  J.  AXD  THE  PAPXIAMEST.  [  Sacrament  and  a  divine  right  in  kings. 

jg,,^_jg,,Q  [     The  Houses  had  no  sooner  met  in  the  May  of 

I  1635  than  their  temper  in  religious  matters  was 
Had  Charles  mviunted  the  throne  on  his  re-  'clear  to  every  observer.     "Whatever  mention] 
turn  from  Spain  his  accession  would  have  been    does  break  forth  of  the  fears  and  dangers  in  re- 
welcomed  by  a  passionate  burst  of  enthusiasm.  ,  ligion   and  the  increase   of    Popery,"  wrote  a  , 
He  had  aired  himself  as  a  stanch   Protestant    member  who  was  noting  the  proceedings  of  the 
who  had  withstood  Catholic  seductions,  and  had  |  Commons,  "  their  affections  are  much  stirred." 
come  to  nerve  his  father  to  a  policy  at  one  with  i  The  first  act  of  the  Lower  House  was  to  sum-  , 
the  interests  of  religion  and  with  the  national    mon  Montague  to  its  bar  and  to  commit  him  to 
will      But  the  few  months  that  had  passed  since  '  prison.     In   their   grants  to    the    Crown   they, 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  had  broken  the  |  showed   no    ill-will  indeed,  but  they  showed  ^ 
spell  of  this  heroic  attitude.    The  real  character  '  caution.     They  suspected   that  the   pledge   of  , 
of  the  part  which  Charles  had  played  in   Spain    making  no  religious  concessions  to  France  had  ^ 
was  gradually  becoming  known.     It  was  seen   been  broken.     They  knew  that  the  conditions 
that  he  had  been  as  faithless  to  Protestantism  !  on  which  the  last  subsidy  had  been  granted  had  , 
as  his  revenge  had  made  him  faithless  to  the  In- ,  been  contemptuously  set  aside.     In  his  request , 
fanta.     Nor  had  he  shown  less  perfidy  in  deal-    for  a  fresh  grant  Charles  showed  the  same  pur- 
ing  with  England  itself.     In  comtnon  with  his    pose  of  carrying  out  his  own  policy  without  any 
father,  he  had  promised  that  his  marriage  with  \  regard  for  the  national  will  by  simply  asking 
a  princess  of  France  should  in  no  case  be  made  i  for  supplies  for  the  war  without  naming  a  sum 
conditional  on  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws   or  giving  any  indication  of  what  war  it  was  to 
against  the  Catholics.     It  was  suspected,  and   support.     The  reply  of  the  Commons  was  to 
the  suspicion  was    soon    to  be    changed  into  !  grant  a  hundred  and"  forty  thousand  pounds.    A 
certainty,  that  in   spite  of  this  promise  such  a  ,  million  would  hardly  cover  the  King's  engage-  , 
relaxation  had  been  stipulated,  and  that  a  for- 1  ments,  and  Charles  was  bitterly  angered.     He 


.  was  angered  yet  more  by  the  delay  in  granting 
;  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  Crown.  The 
I  Commons  had  no  wish  to  refuse  their  grant  of 
I  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  the  main  customs  du- 
I  ties,  which  had  ever  since  Edward  the  Fourth's 
day  been  granted  to  each  new  sovereign  for  his 
life.  But  the  additional  impositions  laid  by 
James  on  these  duties  required  further  consid- 
\  era'.ion,  and  to  give  time  for  a  due  arrangement 
of  this  vexed  question  the  grant  of  the  customs 
was  made  for  a  year  only.  But  the  limitatioa 
at  once  woke  the  jealousy  of  Charles.  He 
looked  on  it  as  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the 
Cronn,  refused  to  accept  the  grant  on  such  a 
condition,  and  adjourned  the  Houses.  Whea 
they  met  again  at  Oxford  it  was  in  a  sterner 
temper,  for  Charles  had  shown  his  defiance  of 
Pariiament  by  drawing  Montague  from  prison, 
by  promoting  him  to  a  royal  chaplaincy,  and  by 
levying  the  disputed  customs  without  authority 
of  law.  "  England,"  cried  Sir  Thomas  Philips, 
I  "  is  the  last  monarchy  that  yet  retains  her  lib- 
erties. Let  them  not  perish  now."  But  the 
Commons  had  no  sooner  announced  their  re- 
solve to  consider  public  grievances  before  en- 
tering on  other  business  than  they  were  met  ia 
I  August  by  a  dissolution. 

1  To  the  shallow  temper  of  Buckingham  the 
cautious  firmness  of  the  Commons  seemed  sim- 
ply the  natural  discontent  which  follows  on  ill 
success.  If  he  dissolved  the  Houses,  it  was  in  the 
full  belief  that  their  constitutional  demands 
could  be  lulled  by  a  military  triumph.  His 
hands  were  no  sooner  free  than  he  sailed  for 
the  Hague  to  conclude  a  general  alliance  against 
the  House  of  Austria,  while  a  fleet  of  ninety 
vessels  and  ten  thousand  soldiers  left  Plymouth 
in  October  for  the  coast  of  Spain.  But  these 
vast  projects  broke  down  before  Buckingham's 
administrative  incapacity.  The  plan  of  alliance 
proved  fruitless.  After  an  idle  descent  on  Cadiz 
'  the  Spanish  expedition  returned  broken  with 
'mutiny  and  disease;  and  the  enormous  debt 
which  had  been  incurred  in  its  equipment 
forced  the  favorite  to  advise  a  new  summons  of 
'  the  Houses  in  the  coming  year.  But  he  was 
'  keenly  alive  to  the  peril  in  which  his  failure 
;  had  plunged  him,  and  to  a  coalition  which  had 
been  formed  between  his  rivals  at  Court  and 
the  leaders  of  the  last  Parliament.  The  older 
nobles  looked  to  his  ruin  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  Council;  and  in  this  the  leaders  of  the 
Commons  went  with  them.  Buckingham's 
reckless  daring  led  him  to  anticipate  the  danger 
by  a  series  of  blows  which  should  strike  terror 
into  his  opponents.  The  Councilors  were 
humbled  by  the  committal  of  Lord  Arundel  to 
the  Tower.  Sir  Richard  Philips,  Coke,  and 
four  other  leading  patriots  were  made  sheriffs  of 
their  counties,  and  thus  prevented  from  sitting 
in  the  coming  Parliament. 

But  their  exclusion  onl)'  left  the  field  free  for 
a  more  terrible  foe.  If  Hampden  and  Pym  are 
the  great  figures  which  embody  the  later  na- 
tional resistance,  the  earlier  struggle  for  Par- 
liamentary liberty  centers  in  the  figure  of  Sir 
John  Eliot.  Of  an  old  family  which  had  settled 
under  Elizabeth  near  the  fishing  hamlet  of  St. 
Germains.  and  whose  stately  mansion  gives  its 
name  of  Port  Eliot  to  a  little  town  on  the 
Tamar,  he  had  risen  to  the  post  of  Vicc-Ad- 
miral  of  Devonshire  under  the  patronage  of 
Buckingham,  and  had  seen  his  activity  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Channel  rewarded 
by  an  unjust  imprisonment.  He  was  now  ia 
the  first  vigor  of  manhood,  with  a  mind  ex- 
quisitely cultivated  and  familiar  with  the  poet- 
ry and  learning  of  his  day,  a  nature  singularly 
lofty  and  devout,  a  fearless  and  vehement  tem- 
per. There  was  a  hot  impulsive  element  in  his 
nature  which  showed  itself  in  youth  in  his 
drawing  sword  on  a  neighbor  who  denounced 
him  to  his  father,  and  which  in  later  years  gave 
its  characteristic  fire  to  his  eloquence.  But  his 
intellect  was  as  clear  and  cool  as  his  temper  was 
ardent.  What  he  believed  in  was  the  English 
Parliament.  He  saw  in  it  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  realm;  ami  in  that  wisdom  he  put  a  firm- 
er trust  than  in  the  state-craft  of  kings.  In  the 
general  enthusiasm  which  followed  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Spanish  marriage,  Eliot  had  stood 
almost  alone  in  pressing  for  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  Parliament  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
real  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.  He  fixed, 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  royal  ministers  to  Parliament 
as  the  one  critical  point  for  English  liberty. 

It  was  to  enforce  the  demand  of  this  that  he 
availed  himself  of  Buckingham's  sacrifice  of 
the  Treasurer,  Cranfield,  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Commons.     "The  greater  the  delinquent," 
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he  urged,  "  the  greater  the  delict.  They  are  a 
happy  tiling,  great  men  and  officers,  if  they  be 
good,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the 
land:  but  power  converted  into  evil  is  the 
greatest  curse  that  can  befall  it."  But  the 
Parliament  of  1626  had  hardly  met  when  Eliot 
came  to  the  front  to  threaten  a  greater  criminal 
than  Cranfield.  So  menacing  were  liis  words, 
as  he  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  failure 
before  Cadiz,  that  Charles  himself  stooped  to 
answer  threat  with  threat.  "1  see,"  he  wrote 
to  tlie  House,  "you  especial!}-  aim  at  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  I  must  let  you  know  that  I 
will  not  allow  any  of  mj'  servants  to  be  ques- 
tioned among  you,  much  less  such  as  are  of 
eminent  place  and  near  to  me."  A  more  direct 
attack  on  a  right  already'  acknowledged  in  the 
impeachment  of  Bacon  and  Crantield  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  but  Eliot  refused  to  move 
from  his  constitutional  ground.  The  King  was 
by  law  irresponsible,  he  "  could  do  no  wrong." 
If  the,  country  therefore  was  to  be  saved  from  a 
pure  despotism,  it  must  be  by  enforcing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ministers  who  counseled  and 
executed  his  acts.  Eliot  persisted  in  denounc- 
ing Buckineham'a  incompetence  and  corrup- 
tion, and  the  Commons  ordered  the  subsidy 
■which  the  Crown  had  demanded  to  be  brought 
in  "  when  we  shall  have  presented  our  griev- 
ances, and  received  his  Majesty's  answer  there- 
to." Charles  summoned  them  to  Whitehall, 
and  commanded  them  to  cancel  the  condition. 
He  would  grant  tliem  "  liberty  of  counsel,  but 
not  of  control;"  and  he  closed  the  interview 
with  a  significant  threat.  "Remember,"  he 
said,  "that  Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my 
power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution: 
and  therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  to  be 
good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  be." 
But  the  will  of  the  Commons  was  as  resolute 
as  the  will  of  the  King.  Buckingham's  im- 
peachment was  voted  and  carried  to  the  Lords. 

The  favorite  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  to  listen 
to  the  charge  with  so  insolent  an  air  of  con- 
tempt that  one  of  the  managers  appointed  by 
the  Commons  to  conduct  it  turned  sharply  on 
him.  "  Do  you  jeer,  my  Lord!"  said  Sir  Dud- 
ley Digges.  "lean  show  you  when  a  greater 
man  than  your  Lordship— as  high  as  you  in 
place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the  King's 
favor — has  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as 
these  articles  contain."  But  his  arrogance 
raised  a  more  terrible  foe  than  Sir  Dudley  Dig- 
ges. The  "proud  carriage  "  of  the  Duke  pro- 
voked an  attack  from  Eliot  which  marks  a  new 
era  in  Parliamentary  speech.  From  the  first 
the  vehemence  and  passion  of  his  words  had 
contrasted  with  the  grave,  colorless  reasoning 
of  older  speakers.  His  opponents  claimed  that 
Eliot  aimed  to  "  stir  up  affections,"  The  quick 
emphatic  sentences  he  substituted  for  the  cum 
brous  periods  of  the  day,  his  rapid  argument, 
his  vivacious  and  caustic  allusions,  his  passion- 
ate appeals,  his  fearless  invective,  struck  a  new 
note  in  English  eloquence.  The  frivolous 
ostentation  of  Buckingham,  his  very  figure 
blazing  with  jewels  and  gold,  gave  point  to  the 
fierce  attack.  "  He  has  broken  those  nerves 
and  sinews  of  our  land,  the  stores  and  treasures 
of  the  King.  There  needs  no  search  for  it.  It 
is  too  visible.  His  profuse  expenses,  his  super- 
fluous feasts,  his  magnificent  buildings,  his 
riots,  his  excesses,  what  are  they  but  tlie  visi- 
ble evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the 
state,  a  chronicle  of  the  immensit}'  of  his  waste 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown?"  With  the  same 
terrible  directness  Eliot  reviewed  the  Duke's 
greed  and  corruption,  his  insatiate  ambition,  his 
seizure  of  all  public  authority,  his  neglect  of 
every  public  duty,  his  abuse  for  selfish  ends  of 
the  powers  he  had  accumulated.  "  The  pleas 
ure  of  his  Majesty,  Iiis  known  directions,  his 
public  acts,  his  acts  of  council,  the  decrees  of 
courts— all  must  be  made  inferior  to  this  man's 
will.  No  right,  no  interest  may  withstand 
him.  Through  the  power  of  state  and  justice 
he  has  dared  even  to  strike  at  his  own  ends." 
"My  Lords,"  he  ended,  after  a  vivid  parallel 
between  Buckingham  and  Sejanus,  "you  see 
the  man!  What  have  been  his  actions,  what  he 
is  like,  you  know!  I  leave  him  to  your  judg- 
ment. This  only  is  conceived  by  us,  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Common 
House  of  Parliament,  that  by  him  came  all  our 
evils,  in  him  we  find  the  causes,  and  on  him 
must  be  the  remedies!  Pereat  qui  perdere 
cuncta  festinati  Opprimatur  ne  omnes  oppri- 
mat!" 

In  calling  for  Buckingham's  removal  the 
Houses  were  but  exercising  a  right  or  a  duty 
which  was  inherent  in  their  very  character  of 


counselors  of  the  Crown.  There  had  never 
been  a  time  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  En- 
glish Parliament  when  it  had  not  called  for  the 
dismissal  of  evil  advisers.  What  had  in  older 
time  been  done  by  risings  of  the  baronage  had 
been  done  since  the  Houses  gathered  at  AYest- 
minster  by  tlicir  protests  as  representatives  of 
the  realm.  They  Mere  far  from  having  dreamed 
as  yet  of  the  right  which  Parliament  exercises 
to-day  of  naming  the  royal  ministers,  nor  had 
they  any  wish  to  meddle  with  the  common  ad 
ministration  of  government.  It  was  only  in 
exceptional  instances  of  evil  counsel,  when 
some  favorite  like  Buckingham  broke  the  union 
of  the  nation  and  the  King,  that  they  demanded 
a  change.  To  Charles  however  their  demand 
seemed  a  claim  to  usurp  his  sovereignty.  His 
reply  was  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  attack  of 
Eliot.  He  hurried  to  the  House  of  Peers  to 
avow  as  his  own  the  deeds  with  which  Buck- 
ingham was  charged;  while  Eliot  and  Digges 
were  called  from  their  seats  and  committed 
prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons  how- 
ever refused  to  proceed  with  public  business 
till  their  members  were  restored;  and  after  a 
ten-days'  struggle  Eliot  was  released.  But  his 
release  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  close  of  the 
Parliament.  "  Not  one  moment,"  the  King  re 
plied  to  the  prayer  of  his  Council  for  delay; 
and  a  final  remonstrance  in  which  the  Com- 
mons begged  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from 
his  service  forever  was  met  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June  b}^  their  instant  dissolution.  The  remon- 
strance was  burnt  by  royal  order;  Eliot  was  de- 
prived of  his  Vice-Admiralty:  and  on  the  old 
pretext  alleged  by  James  for  evading  the  law, 
the  pretext  that  what  it  forbade  was  the  de- 
mand of  forced  gifts  and  not  of  voluntary 
loans  to  the  Crown,  the  subsidies  which  the 
Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  till  their 
grievances  were  redressed  were  levied  in  the 
arbitrstry  form  of  benevolences. 

But  the  tide  of  public  resistance  was  slowly 
rising.  Refusals  to  give  anything  "save  bj' 
way  of  Parliament "  came  in  from  county  after 
county.  When  the  subsidy-men  of  Middlesex 
and  Westminster  were  urged  to  comply,  they 
answered  with  a  tumultuous  shout  of  "a  Par- 
liament! a  Parliament!  else  no  subsidies!"  Kent 
stood  out  to  a  man.  In  Bucks  the  very  justices 
neglected  to  ask  for  the  "  free  gift."  The  free- 
holders of  Cornwall  only  answered  that,  "if 
they  had  but  two  kine,  they  would  sell  one  of 
them  for  supply  to  his  Majesty — in  a  Parlia- 
mentary-way." The  fuilure  of  the  voluntary 
benevolence  forced  Charles  to  pass  from  eva- 
sion into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  He  met  it 
in  1637  by  the  lev)'  of  a  forced  loan.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Chief  Justice  Crewe  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge tliat  such  loans  were  legal.  The 
law  was  again  trampled  under  foot,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  predecessor,  Coke;  and  Crewe  was 
dismissed  from  his  post.  Commissioners  were 
named  to  assess  the  amount  which  every  land- 
owner was  bound  to  lend,  and  to  examine  on 
oath  all  who  refused.  Every  means  of  persua- 
sion, as  of  force,  was  resorted  to.  The  pulpits 
of  tlie  Laudian  clergy  resounded  with  the 
cry  of  "  passive  obedience."  Dr.  Main  waring 
preached  before  Charles  himself,  that  the  King 
needed  no  Parliamentary  warrant  for  taxation, 
and  that  to  resist  his  will  was  to  incur  eternal 
damnation.  Soldiers  were  quartered  on  recal- 
citront  boroughs.  Poor  men  who  refused  to 
lend  were  pressed  into  the  arnij'  or  navy.  Stub- 
born tradesmen  were  flung  into  prison.  Buck- 
iagham  himself  undertook  the  task  of  overaw- 
ing the  nobles  and  the  gentry  Among  the 
bishops,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  Williams  of 
Lincoln  alone  resisted  the  King's  will.  The 
first  was  suspended  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  and 
the  second  was  disgraced.  But  in  the  country 
at  large  resistance  was  universal.  The  north 
ern  counties  in  a  mass  set  the  Crown  at  defiance. 
The  Lincolnshire  farmers  drove  tlie  Commis- 
sioners from  the  town.  Shropshire,  Devon, 
and  W^arwickshire  "refused  utterly."  Eight 
peers,  with  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Warwick  at 
their  head,  declined  to  comply  with  the  exac- 
tion as  illegal.  Two  hundred  country  gentle- 
men, whose  obstinacy  had  not  been  subdued  by 
their  transfer  from  piison  to  prison,  were  sum 
moned  before  the  Council ;  and  John  Hampden, 
as  yet  only  a  young  Buckinghamshire  squire, 
appeared  at  the  board  to  begin  that  career  of 
patriotism  which  has  made  his  name  dear  to 
Englishmen.  "  I  could  be  content  to  lend,"  he 
said,  "  but  fear  to  draw  on  myself  that.curse  in 
Magna  Charter,  which  should  be  read  twice  a 
year  against  those  who  infringe  it."  So  close 
an  imprisonment   in  the  Gate  House  rewa'-ded 


his  protest  "that  he  never  afterwards  did  look 
like  the  same  man  he  was  before." 

The  fierce  energy  with  which  Buckingham 
pressed  the  forced  loan  was  no  mere  impulse  of 
angry  tyranny.  Never  was  money  so  needed 
by  the  Crown.  The  blustering  and  blundering 
of  the  favorite  had  at  last  succeeded  in  plunging 
him  into  war  with  his  own  allies.  England  had 
been  told  that  the  friendship  of  Prance,  a  friend- 
ship secured  by  the  King's  marriage  with  a 
French  princess,  was  the  basis  on  which  Charles 
was  building  up  his  great  European  alliance 
against  Spain.  She  now  suddenly  found  her- 
self at  war  with  Spain  and  France  together. 
The  steps  by  which  this  result  had  been  brought 
about  throw  an  amusing  light  on  the  capacity 
of  the  young  King  and  his  minister.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  Palatinate  had  forced  France  to 
provide  for  its  own  safety.  Spain  already 
fronted  her  along  the  Pyrenees  and  the  border 
of  the  Netherlands;  if  the  Palatinate  was  added 
to  the  Spanish  possession  of  Franche  Comte,  it 
would  close  Fiance  in  on  the  east  as  well  the 
north  and  the  south.  War  therefore  was  being 
forced  on  the  French  monarchy  when  Charles 
and  Buckingham  sought  its  alliance  against 
Spain;  and  nothing  hindered  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  but  a  revolt  of  the  Protestant  town  of 
Rochelle.  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  pleaded  the 
impossibility  of  engaging  in  such  a  struggle  so 
long  as  the  Huguenots  could  rise  in  bis  rear; 
and  he  called  on  England  to  help  him  by  lend- 
ing ships  to  blockade  Rochelle  into  submission 
in  time  for  action  in  the  spring  of  1625.  The 
Prince  and  Buckingham  brought  James  to 
assent;  but  Charles  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
throne  than  he  shrank  from  sending  ships 
against  a  Protestant  city,  and  secietly  instigated 
the  crews  to  mutiny  against  their  captains  on 
an  order  to  sail.  The  vessels,  it  was  trusted, 
would  then  arrive  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
siege.  Unluckily  for  this  intrigue  they  arrived 
to  find  the  city  still  in  arms,  and  it  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  En.glish  ships  among  their  enemies 
which  forced  tlie  men  of  Rochelle  to  submit. 
While  Englishmen  were  angered  by  the  use  of 
English  vessels  against  Protestantism,  France 
resented  the  King's  attempt  to  evade  his  pledge. 
Its  Court  resented  yet  more  the  hesitation  vvhich 
('harles  showed  in  face  of  his  Parliament  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  heliad  given  in  the  marriage- 
treaty  of  tolerating  Catholic  worship;  and  its 
resentment  was  embittered  by  an  expulsion  from 
the  realm  of  the  French  attendants  on  the  new 
Queen,  a  step  to  which  Charles  was  at  last 
driven  by  their  insolence  and  intrigues.  On  the 
other  hand,  French  statesmen  were  offended  by 
the  seizure  of  French  ships  charged  with  carry- 
ing materials  of  war  to  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
an  attempt  of  the  English  sovereign  to  atone  for 
his  past  attack  on  Rochelle  by  constituting  him- 
self mediator  of  a  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

But  though  grounds  of  quarrel  multiplied  ev- 
ery daj',  the  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had 
no  mind  for  strife.  He  was  now  master  of  the 
Catholic  faction  which  had  fed  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  Huguenots  with  the 
aim  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  with 
Spain;  he  saw  that  in  the  European  conflict 
which  lay  before  him  the  friendship  or  the  neu- 
trality of  England  were  all  but  essential;  and 
though  he  gathered  a  fleet  in  the  Channel  and 
took  a  high  tone  of  remonstrance,  he  strove  by 
concession  after  concesssion  to  avert  war. 
But  on  war  Buckingham  was  resolved.  Of 
policy  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  the 
favorite  knew  nothing;  for  he  real  inter- 
est of  England  or  the  balance  of  Europe 
he  cared  little;  what  he  saw  before  him 
was  the  chance  of  a  blow  at  a  power  he  had 
come  to  hate,  and  the  chance  of  a  war  which 
would  make  him  popular  at  home.  The  medi 
ation  of  Ciiaiiesin  favor  of  Rochelle  had  con 
vinced  Richelieu  that  the  complete  reduction 
of  that  city  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  any  ef 
fective  intervention  in  Germany.  If  Lewis 
was  to  be  master  abroad,  he  must  first  be  nuis- 
ter  at  home.  But  it  was  hard  for  lookers-on 
to  read  the  Cardinal's  mind  or  to  guess  with 
what  a  purpose  he  resolved  to  exact  submission 
from  the  Huguenots.  In  England,  where  the 
danger  of  Rochelle  seemed  a  fresh  part  of  the 
Catholic  attack  upon  Protestanisra  throughout 
the  world,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Huguenots 
was  intense;  and  Buckingham  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  this  enthusiasm  to  secure  such  a 
triumph  for  the  royal  arms  as  should  silence  all 
opposition  at  home.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  forced  loan  was  pushed  on;  and  in 
July  162T  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels  sailed  un- 
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der  Buckingham's  command  for  the  relief  of 
Koclielle.  But  imposing  as  was  his  force, 
Buckiugbam  showed  himself  as  incapable  a  sol- 
dier as  be  had  proved  a  statesman.  The  troops 
were  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Rbe,  in  front  of  the 
harbor;  but  after  a  useless  siege  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Martin,  the  English  soldiers  were  forced 
in  October  to  fall  back  along  a  narrow  cause- 
way to  their  ships,  and  two  thousand  fell  in 
the  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  to 
their  enemies. 

The  first  result  of  the  failure  at  Rbe  was  the 
summoning  of  a  new  Parliament.  Overwhelmed 
as  he  was  with  debt  and  shame,  Charles  was 
forced  to  call  the  Houses  together  agaiu  in  the 
spring  of  1638.  The  elections  promised  ill  for 
the  Court.  Its  candidates  were  everywhere  re- 
jected. The  patriot  leaders  were  triumphantly 
returned.  To  have  suffered  in  the  recent  re- 
sistance to  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  sure  road 
to  a  seat.  It  was  this  question  which  absorbed 
all  others  in  men's  minds.  Even  Buckingham's 
removal  was  of  less  moment  than  the  redress  of 
personal  wrongs;  and  some  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Commons  had  not  hesitated  to  bring 
Charles  to  consent  to  summon  Parliament  by 
promising  to  abstain  from  attacks  on  Bucking- 
ham. Against  such  a  resolve  Eliot  protested  in 
vain.  But  on  the  question  of  personal  liberty 
the  tone  of  the  Commons  when  they  met  in 
March  was  as  vehement  as  that  of  Eliot,  "  We 
must  vindicate  our  ancient  liberties,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Wentwortli  in  words  soon  to  be  re- 
membered against  himself:  "  we  must  reinforce 
the  laws  made  by  our  ancestors.  We  must  set 
such  a  stamp  upon  them,  as  no  licentious  spirit 
shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them."  Heedless 
of  sharp  and  menacing  messages  from  the  King, 
of  demands  that  thej'  should  take  his  "  reyal 
word  "  for  their  liberties,  the  House  bent  itself 
to  one  great  work,  the  drawing  up  a  Petition  of 
Right.  The  statutes  that  protected  the  sub- 
ject against  arbitrary  taxation,  against  loans  and 
benevolences,  against  punishment,  outlawry, 
or  deprivation  of  goods,  otherwise  than  by  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  against  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment witliout  stated  charge,  against  bil- 
leting of  soldiery  on  the  people  or  enactment  of 
mijrtial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were  formerly  re- 
cited. The  breaches  of  tliem  under  the  last  two 
sovereigns,  and  above  all  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  Parliament,  were  recited  as  formally. 
At  the  close  of  this  insignificant  list,  the  Com- 
mons prayed  ' '  that  no  man  hereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevo- 
lence, t^x,  or  such  like  charge,  without  com- 
mon consent  by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  that 
none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  to  take  such 
oaths,  or  to  be  confined  or  otherwise  molested 
or  disputed  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal 
thereof.  And  tbat  no  Freeman  may  in  sucli 
manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned 
or  detained.  And  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  mar- 
iners, and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so 
burthened  in  time  to  come.  And  that  the  com- 
missions for  proceeding  by  martial  law  may  be 
revoked  and  annulled,  and  that  hereafter  no 
commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  aforesaid,  lest  by  color  of  them  any  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  and  put  to 
death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchises  of 
the  land,  All  which  they  humbly  pray  of  your 
most  excellent  Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  lib- 
erties, according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm.  And  that  your  Majesty  would  also 
vouchsafe  to  declare  that  the  awards,  doing?. 
and  proceedings  to  the  prejudice  of  your  peo- 
ple in  any  of  the  premises  shall  not  be  drawn 
hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.  And 
that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  graciously 
for  the  further  comfort  and  safety  of  your  peo- 
ple to  declare  your  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your  officers  and 
ministers  shall  serve  you  according  to  tbe  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the 
honor  of  your  Majesty  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Lords  strove  to  con- 
ciliate Charles  by  a  reservation  of  bis  "  sovereign 
power."  "  Our  petition,"  Pym  quietly  replied, 
"is  for  the  laws  of  England,  and  this  power 
seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from  the 
power  of  the  law."  The  Lords  yielded,  but 
Charles  gave  an  evasive  reply;  and  the  failure 
of  the  more  moderate  counsels  for  which  his 
own  bad  been  set  aside,  called  Eliot  again  to  the 
front.  In  a  sjjeech  of  unprecedented  boldness 
he  moved  the  presentation  to  the  King  of  a  Re- 
monstrance on  the  state  of  the  realm.     But  at 


the  moment  when  he  again  touched  on  Buck- 
ingham's removal  as  the  preliminary  of  any  real 
improvement  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  inter- 
posed. "  There  was  a  command  laid  on  him," 
he  said,  "  to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about 
to  lay  any  aspersion  on  the  King's  ministers." 
The  breach  of  their  privilege  of  free  speech  pro- 
duced a  scene  in  the  Commons  such  as  St. 
Stephen's  had  never  witnessed  before.  Eliot 
sate  abruptly  down  amidst  the  solemn  silence  of 
tbe  House.  "  Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle 
of  passions,"  says  a  letter  of  the  time,  "  as  the 
like  bad  seldom  been  seen  in  such  an  assembly; 
some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  proph- 
esying of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom, 
some  playing  the  divines  in  confessing  their 
sins  and  country's  sins  which  drew  these  judg- 
ments upon  us,  some  finding,  as  it  were,  fault 
with  those  tbat  wept.  There  were  above  an 
hundred  weeping  eyes,  many  who  offered  to 
speak  being  interrupted  and  silenced  by  their 
own  passions."  Pym  himself  rose  only  to  sit] 
down  choked  with  tears.  At  last  Sir  Edward 
Coke  found  words  to  blame  himself  for  the 
timid  counsels  which  had  checked  Eliot  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  and  to  protest  "  that  i 
tbe  author  and  source  of  all  those  miseries  was  i 
the  Duke  of  Buckiugbam."  Shouts  of  assent  i 
greeted  the  resolution  to  insert  the  Duke's  name 
in  the  Remonstrance.  But  at  this  moment  the 
King's  obstinacy  gave  way.  A  fresh  expedi-  j 
tion,  which  bad  been  sent  to  Rochelle,  returned 
unsuccessful;  and  if  the  siege  was  to  be  raised  , 
far  greater  and  costlier  efforts  must  be  made. 
And  that  the  siege  should  be  raised  Bucking- 
ham wTis  still  resolved.  All  his  energies  were  I 
now  enlisted  in  this  project;  and  to  get  supplies 
for  his  fleet  he  bent  tbe  King  to  consent  in  June 
to  tbe  Petition  of  Right.  As  Charles  under- 
stood it.  indeed,  tbe  consent  meant  little.  Tbe 
one  point  for  which  he  really  cared  was  the 
power  of  keeping  men  in  prison  without  bring- 
ing them  to  trial  or  assigning  causes  for  their  im- 
prisonment. On  this  he  had  consulted  his 
judges;  and  they  had  answered  that  bis  consent 
to  the  Petition  left  his  rights  untouched;  like 
other  laws,  they  said,  tbe  Petition  would  have 
to  be  interpreted  when  it  came  before  them,  and 
the  prerogative  remained  unaffected.  As  to  the 
rest,  while  waving  all  claim  to  levy  ta.xes  not 
granted  by  Parliament,  Charles  still  reserved  his 
right  to  levy  impositions  paid  customarily  to  tbe 
Crown,  and  amongst  these  he  counted  tonnage 
and  poundage.  Of  these  reserves  however  the 
Commons  knew  nothing.  The  King's  consent 
won  a  grant  of  subsidy,  and  such  a  ringing  of 
bells  and  lighting  of  bonfires  from  the  people 
"  as  were  never  seen  but  upon  his  Majesty's  re- 
turn from  Spain." 

But,  like  all  the  King's  concessions,  it  came 
too  late  to  effect  the  end  at  which  he  aimed. 
Tbe  Commons  persisted  in  presenting  their  Re- 
monstrance. Charles  received  it  coldly  and  un- 
graciously ;  while  Buckingham,  who  had  stood 
defiantly  at  his  master's  side  as  he  was  de- 
nounced, fell  on  bis  knees  to  speak.  "No. 
George!"  said  the  King  as  he  raised  him;  and 
his  demeanor  gave  emphatic  proof  that  tbe 
Duke's  favor  remained  undiminished.  "  We 
will  perish  together,  George,"  he  added  at  a  later 
time,  "if  thou  dost."  He  bad  in  fact  got  the 
subsidies  which  he  needed;  and  it  was  easy  to 
arrest  all  proceedings  against  Buckingham  by 
proroguing  Parliament  at  the  close  of  June. 
The  Duke  himself  cared  little  for  a  danger 
which  be  counted  on  drowning  in  tbe  blaze  of 
a  speedy  triumph.  He  had  again  gathered  a 
strong  fleet  and  a  fine  body  of  men.  and  bis  ar- 
dent fancy  already  saw  tbe  harbor  of  Rochelle 
forced  and  tbe  city  relieved.  No  shadow  of  his 
doom  had  fallen  over  the  brilliant  favorite  when 
he  set  out  in  August  to  take  command  of  the 
expedition.  But  alieutenantin  tbearmy,  John 
Felton,  .soured  by  neglect  and  wrongs,  had 
found  in  tbe  Remonstrance  some  imaginary 
sanction  for  tbe  revenge'he  plotted;  and.  mix- 
ing with  tbe  throng  which  crowded  the  hall  at 
Portsmouth,  he  slabbed  Buckingham  to  the 
heart.  Charles  flung  himself  on  his  bed  in  a 
passion  of  tears  when  the  news  reached  bim; 
but  outside  the  Court  it  was  welcomed  with  a 
burst  of  jov.  Young  Oxford  bachelors,  grave 
London  A'ldermen,  vied  wilb  each  other  in 
drinking  healths  to  Felton.  "God  bless  thee, 
little  David,"  cried  an  old  woman,  as  the  mur- 
derer passed  manacled  by;  "  the  Lord  comfort 
thee,"  shouted  the  crowd,  as  the  Tower  gates 
closed  on  him.  The  very  forces  in  the  Duke's 
armament  at  Portsmouth,  shouted  to  the  King, 
as  he  witnessed  their  departure,  a  prayer  that  he 
would  "  spare  John  Felton,  their  some  time  fel- 


low soldier. "  But  whatever  national  hopes  tbe 
fall  of  Buckingham  had  aroused  were  quickly 
dispelled.  Weston,  a  creature  of  the  Duke,  be- 
came Lord  Treasurer,  and  bis  system  remained 
unchanged.  "  Though  our  Acban  is  cut  off," 
said  Eliot,  "  tbe  accursed  thing  remains." 

It  seemed  as  if  no  act  of  Charles  could  widen 
tbe  breach  which  his  reckless  lawlessness  had 
made  between  himself  and  bis  subjects.  But 
there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  England  than  free 
speech  in  Parliament,  than  securilj-  for  prop- 
erty, or  even  personal  liberty;  and  tbat  one 
thing  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  "  the  Gos- 
pel." The  gloom  which  at  the  outset  of  this 
reign  we  saw  settling  down  on  every  Puritan 
heart  had  deepened  with  each  succeeding  year. 
The  great  struggle  abroad  had  gone  more  and 
more  against  Protestantism,  and  at  this  moment 
tbe  end  of  the  cause  seemed  to  have  come.  In 
Germany  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  ali4ie  laj'  at 
last  beneath  the  heel  of  tbe  Catholic  House  of 
Austria.  The  fall  of  Rochelle,  which  followed 
quicls  on  the  death  of  Buckingham,  seemed  to 
leave  tbe  Huguenots  of  France  at  the  feet  of  a 
Roman  Cardinal.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  while 
England  was  thrilling  with  excitement  at  the 
thought  that  her  own  hour  of  deadly  peril  might 
come  again,  as  it  had  come  in  tbe  year  ef  the 
Armada,  the  Puritans  saw  with  horror  the  quick 
growth  of  Arminianism  at  home.  Laud  was 
now  Bishop  of  London  as  well  as  tbe  practical 
administrator  of  Church  affairs,  and  to  the  ex- 
cited Protestantism  of  the  country  Laud  and 
the  Churchmen  whom  be  headed  seemed  a  dan- 
ger more  really  formidable  than  the  Popery 
which  was  making  such  mighty  strides  abroad. 
To  the  Puritans  they  were  traitors,  traitors  to 
God  and  their  country  at  once.  Their  aim  was 
to  draw  the  Church  of  England  farther  away 
from  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  nearer  to 
the  Church  which  Protestants  regarded  as  Baby- 
lon. They  aped  Roman  ceremonies.  Cau- 
tiously and  tentatively  they  were  introducing 
Roman  dcctrine.  But  they  had  none  of  the 
sacerdotal  independence  which  Rome  had  at  any 
rate  preserved.  They  were  abject  in  tbeir  de- 
pendence on  the  Crown.  Their  gratitude  for 
tbe  royal  protection  which  enabled  them  to  defy 
tbe  religious  instincts  of  the  realm  showed  itself 
in  their  erection  of  tbe  most  dangerous  preten- 
sions of  the  monarchy  .into  religious  dogmas. 
Their  model.  Bishop  Andrewes,  had  declared 
James  to  have  been  inspired  by  God.  They 
preached  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  tyr- 
anny. They  declared  the  person  and  goods  of 
of  the  subject  to  be  at  the  King's  absolute  dis- 
posal. They  were  turning  religion  into  a  sys- 
tematic attack  on  English  liberty,  nor  was  their 
attack  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  been  little  more  than  a  knot  of  courtly 
parsons,  for  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  like  their 
flocks,  were  steady  Puritans;  but  the  well- 
known  energy  of  Laud  and  tbe  open  patronage 
of  the  court  promised  a  speedy  increase  of  their 
numbers  and  their  power.  It  was  significant 
that  upon  tbe  prorogation  of  1638  Montague  had 
been  made  a  bishop,  and  Mainwaring,  who  had 
called  Parliaments  ciphers  in  the  state,  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  fat  living.  Instances  sucli  as 
these  would  hardly  be  lost  on  tbe  mass  of  the 
clergy,  and  sober  men  looked  forward  to  a  day 
when  every  pulpit  would  be  ringing  with  ex- 
hortations to  passive  obedience,  with  denuncia- 
tiions  of  Calvinism  and  apologies  for  Rome. 

Of  all  tbe  members  of  tbe  House  of  Commons 
Eliot  was  least  fanatical  in  his  natural  bent, 
but  the  religious  crisis  swept  away  for  the  mo- 
ment all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind,  "  Dan- 
ger enlarges  itself  in  so  great  a  measure,"  he 
wrote  from  the  country,  "that  nothing  but 
Heaven  shrouds  us  from  despair.  "  When  the 
Commons  met  again  in  January.  1639,  they  met 
in  Eliot's  temper.  The  first  business  called  up 
was  that  of  religion.  The  House  refused  to 
consider  any  question  of  supplies,  or  even  that 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  still  remained 
unsettled  though  Charles  had  persisted  in  levy- 
ing Ibesedulies  without  any  vote  of  Parliament, 
till  the  religious  grievance  was  discussed. 
"Tlie  Gospel."  Eliot  burst  forth,  "is  that 
Truth  in  which  this  kingdom  has  been  happy 
tlirougb  a  long  and  rare  prosperity.  This 
ground,  therefore,  let  us  lay  for  a  foundation  of 
our  building,  tbat  that  Truth,  not  with  words, 
but  with  actions  we  will  maintain!"  "There 
is  a  ceremony,"  he  went  on,  "used in  tbe  East- 
ern Churches,  of  standing  at  the  repetition  of 
the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain 
it,  not  only  with  their  bodies  upright,  but  with 
tbeir  swords  drawn.  Give  me  leave  to  call  tbat 
a  custom  verv  commendable!"    The  Commons 
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answered  their  leader's  challenge  by  a  solemn  the  outset  of  (his  period  with  any  definite 
avowal.  They  avowed  that  they  held  for  truth  '  scheme  of  establishing  a  tyranny,  or  of  changing 
that  sense  of  the  Articles  as  established  by  Par-  !  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  older  constitution 
liament,  which  by  thepublicact  of  tlie  CImrch,  I  of  the  realm.  He  "  hated  the  very  name  of 
and  the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the  i  Parliaments;"  but  in  spi'.e  of  his  hate  he  had  as 
writers  of  their  Church,  had  been  delivered  yet  no  purpose  of  abolishing  them.  His  belief 
unto  them.  It  is  easy  to  regard  such,  an  avowal  !  was  that  England  would  in  time  recover  its 
as  a  mere  outburst  of  Puritan  bigotry,  and  tlie  senses,  and  that  then  Parliament  might  reassem- 
opposition  of  Charles  as  a  defense  of  the  free-  j  ble  without  inconvenience  to  the  Crown.  In 
dom  of  religious  thouglit.  But  the  real  impor-  j  the  interval,  however  long  it  might  be,  he  pro- 
tance  of  the  avowal  both  to  King  and  Commons  ,  posed  to  govern  single-handed  by  the  use  of 
lay  in  its  political  significance.  In  the  mouth  j  "  those  means  which  God  had  put  into  his 
of  the  Commons  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  claim  '  hands."  Resistance  indeed  he  was  resolved  to 
that  all  affairs  of  the  realm,  spiritual  as  well  as  !  put  down.  The  leaders  of  the  country  party  in 
temporal,  were  cognizable  in  Parliament.  To  '  the  last  Parliament  were  thrown  into  prison: 
Charles  it  seemed  as  if  the  Commons  were  '  and  Eliot  died,  the  first  martyr  of  English  lib- 
taking  to  themselves,  in  utter  defiance  of  liis  [  erty,  in  the  Tower.  Men  were  forbidden  to 
rights  as  governor  of  the  Church,  "  the  inter-  speak  of  the  reassembling  of  a  Parliament.  But 
pretation  of  articles  of  religion ;  the  deciding  of  here  the  King  stopped.  The  opportunity  vphich 
which  in  doctrinal  points,"  to  use  his  own  might  have  suggested  dreams  of  organized  des- 
words,  "only  appertaineth  to  the  clergy  and  potism  to  a  Richelieu  suggested  only  means 
Convocation."  To  use  more  modern  phrases,  of  filling  his  exchequer  to  Charles.  He  had  in 
the  King  insisted  that  the  nation  should  receive  truth  neither  the  grander  nor  the  meaner  in- 
its  creed  at  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  and  the  stincts  of  a  born  tyrant.  He  did  not  seek  to 
crown.  England  in  the  avowal  of  Parliament  ]  gain  an  absolute  power  over  his  people,  because 
asserted  that  the  right  to  determine  the  belief  of  j  he  believed  that  his  absolute  power  was  already 
a  nation  lay  with  the  nation  itself.  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.     He 

But  the  debates  over  religion  were  suddenly  set  up  no  standing  army  to  secure  it,  partly  be- 
interrupted.  In  granting  the  Petition  of  Right  i  cause  he  was  poor,  but  yet  more  because  his 
we  have  seen  that  Charles  had  no  purpose  of  I  faith  in  his  position  was  such  that  he  never 
parting  with  his  power  of  arbitrary  arrest  or  of  j  dreamed  of  any  effectual  resistance.  He  be- 
levying  customs.  Both  practices  in  fact  went  :  lieved  implicitly  in  his  own  prerogative,  and  he 
oc  as  before,  and  the  goods  of  merchants  who  j  never  doubted  that  his  subjects  would  in  the 
refused  to  pay  tonnage  and  poundage  were  [  end  come  to  believe  in  it  too.  His  system  rest- 
seized  as  of  old.  At  the  re  opening  of  the  Ses-  ,  ed  not  on  force,  but  on  a  moral  basis,  on  an  ap- 
sion  indeed  the  King  met  the  Commons  with  a  I  peal  from  opinion  ill-informed  to  opinipn,  as 
proposal  that  they  should  grant  him  tonnage  ;  he  looked  on  it,  better-informed.  What  he  re- 
and  poundage  and  pass  silently  over  what  hud  ,  lied  on  was  not  the  soldier,  but  the  judge.  It 
been  done  by  his  officers.  But  the  House  was  was  for  the  judges  to  show  from  time  to  time 
far  from  assenting  to  the  interpretation  which  ^  the  legality  of  his  claims,  and  for  England  at  last 
Charles  had  put  on  the  Petition,  and  it  was  re-  ;  to  bow  to  the  force  of  conviction, 
solved  to  vindicate  what  it  held  to  be  the  law.  It  He  was  resolute  indeed  to  free  the  Crown 
deferred  alt  grant  of  customs  till  the  wrong  done  from  its  dependence  on  Parliament;  but  hisex- 
in  the  illegal  levy  of  them  was  redressed,  and  i  pedients  for  freeing  the  Crown  from  a  depend- 
summoned  the  farmers  of  those  dues  to  the  bar.  j  ence  against  which  his  pride  as  a  sovereign  re- 
But  though  they  appeared,  they  pleaded  the  volted  were  simply  peace  and  economy.  With 
King's  command  as  a  ground  for  their  refusal  \  France  an  accommodation  had  been  brought 
to  answer.  The  House  was  proceeding  to  a  [  about  in  1629  by  the  fall  of  Rochelle.  The 
protest,  when  on  the  second  of  March  the  |  terms  which  Richelieu  granted  to  the  defeated 
Speaker  signified  that  he  had  received  an  order  1  Huguenots  showed  the  real  drift  of  his  policy; 
to  adjourn.  Dissolution  was  clearly  at  hand,  j  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  countries  set 
and  the  long-suppressed  indignation  broke  out  the  King's  hands  free  to  aid  Germany  in  her 
in  a  scene  of  strange  disorder.  The  Speaker  |  hour  of  despair.  The  doom  of  the  Lutheran 
was  held  down  in  the  chair,  while  Eliot,  still  j  princes  of  the  north  had  followed  hard  on  the 
clinging  to  his  great  principle  of  ministerial  ruin  of  the  Calvinistic  princes  of  the  south, 
responsibility,  deoounccdthe  new  Treasurer  as  The  selfish  neutrality  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
the  adviser  of  the  measure.  "None  have  gone  i  burg  received  a  fitting  punishment  in  their  help- 
about  to  break  Parliaments,"  he  added  in  lessness  before  the  triumphant  advance  of  the 
words  to  which  after  events  gave  a  terrible  sig- ,  Emperor's  troops.  His  general,  Wallenstein, 
niflcance,  "but  in  the  end  Pai'liaments  have  '  encamped  on  the  Baltic;  and  the  last  hopes  of 
broken  them."  The  doors  were  locked,  and  in  ;  German  Protestantism  lay  in  the  resistance  of 
spite  of  the  Speaker's  protests,  of  the  repeated  |  Stralsund.  The  danger  called  the  Scandinavian 
knocking  of  the  usher  at  the  door,  and  the  •  powers  to  its  aid.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
gaDliering  tumult  within  tlie  House  itself,  the  |  leagued  to  resist  Wallenstein;  and  Charles  sent 
loud  "Aye,  Aye!"  of  the  bulk  of  the  members  a  squadron  to  the  Elbe  while  he  called  on  Hol- 
supported  Eiiot  in  his  last  vindication  of  En-  ,  land  to  join  in  a  quadruple  alliance  against  the 
glish  liberty.  By  successive  resolutions  the  ,  Emperor.  Richelieu  promised  to  support  the 
Commons  declared  whosoever  should  bring  in  alliance  with  a  fleet:  and  even  the  withdrawal 
innovations  in  religion,  or  whatever  minister  ■  of  Denmark,  bribed  into  neutrality  by  the  resti- 
indor.sed  the  levy  of  subsidies  uot  granted  in  |  tulion  of  lier  possessions  on  the  mainland,  left 
Parliament,  "  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  i  tlie  force  of  the  league  an  imposing  one.  Gus- 
and  commonwealth,"  and  every  subject  volun-  l  tavus  of  Sweden  remained  firm  in  his  purpose 
tarily  complying  with  illegal  acts  and  demands  |  of  enteriug  Germany,  and  appealed  for  aid  to 
"  a  betr.ayer  of  the  liberty  of  England  and  an  both  England  and  France.  But  at  this  moment 
enemy  of  the  same."  "  |  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliamt.nt  left  Charles 

I  penniless.     He  at  once  resolved  on  a  policy  of 

peace,  refused  aid  to  Guslavus,  withdrew  his 

ships  from  the  Baltic,  and  opened  negotiations 

CHAPTER  VI.  with  Spain,   which  brought  about  a  treaty  at 

THE  PERSONAL  GOTEBNMENT.  the  end  of  1030  on  the  virtual  basis  of  an  aban- 

l6oq_ific.!-  donment  of  the  Palatinate.     Ill  luck  clung  to 

I  Charles  in  peace  as  in  war.     He  had  withdrawn 

At  the     opening    of   his    third    Parliament  |  from  his  efforts  to  win  back  the  dominions  of 

Charles  had  liinted  in  ominous  words  that  the  •  his  brother-in-law   at  tlie  very  moment   wlien 

continuance  of  Parliament  at  all  depended  on  its  j  those  efforts  were   about  to  be  crowned  with 

compliance  with  his  will.     "  If  you  io  not  your  ,  success.     Tlie   treaty  with   Spain   was   haidly 


duty,"  said  the  King,  "  mine  would  then  order 
pie  to  use  those  other  means  which  God  has  put 
into  my  hand."  When  the  threat  failed  to 
break  the  resistance  of  the  Commons  the  onii- 
uous.words  passed  into  a  settled  policy.  "  We 
liave  .showed,"  said  a  proclamation  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  dissolution  of  the  Houses,  on  tlie 
tenth  of  March,  "  by  our  frequent  meeting  our 
people  our  love  to  the  use  of  Parliament.  Yet 
the  late  abuse  having  for  the  present  drawn  us 
unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account 
it  presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  any  time 
unto  us  for  Parliament." 

No  Parliament  in  fact  met  for  eleven  years. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  King  at 


concluded  when  Gustavus  lauded  in  Germany 
and  began  his  wonderful  career  of  victory. 
Charles  at  once  strove  to  profit  by  his  success; 
and  in  1G31  he  suffered  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton to  join  the  Swedish  king  with  a  force  of 
Scotch  and  English  regiments.  After  some 
service  in  Silesia,  tliis  force  aided  in  the  battle 
of  Breitenfeld  and  followed  Gustavus  in  his 
reconquest  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  conqueror 
demanded,  as  the  price  of  its  restoration  to 
Frederick,  that  Charles  should  again  declare 
war  upon  Spain;  and  this  was  a  price  that  the 
King  would  not  pay.  The  danger  in  Germany 
was  over;  the  power  of  France  and  of  Holland 
threatened  the  supremacy  of  England  on  the 


seas;  and  even  had  these  reasons  not  swayed 
him  to  friendship  with  Spain,  Charles  was  stub- 
born not  to  plunge  Into  a  combat  which  would 
again  force  him  to  summon  a  Parliament. 

What  absorbed  his  attention  at  home  was  the 
question  of  the  revenue.  The  debt  was  a  large 
one;  and  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Crown, 
unaided  by  Parliamentary  supplies,  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure.  Charles 
himself  was  frugal  and  laborious;  and  the 
economy  of  Weston,  the  new  Lord  Treasurer, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Portland, 
contrasted  advantageously  with  the  waste  and 
extravagance  of  the  government  under  Buck- 
ingham. But  economy  failed  to  close  the 
yawning  gulf  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  course 
into  which  Charles  was  driven  by  the  financial 
pressure  showed  with  how  wise  a  prescience 
the  Commons  had  fixed  on  the  point  of  arbi- 
trary taxation  as  the  chief  danger  to  consti- 
tutional freedom.  It  is  curious  to  see  to 
what  shifts  the  royal  pride  was  driven  in  its 
effort  at  once  to  fill  the  Exchequer,  and  yet  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  it  could,  any  direct  breach  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  dormant 
powers  of  the  prerogative  were  strained  to  their 
utmost.  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  force 
knighthood  on  the  landed  gentry  was  revived, 
in  Older  to  squeeze  them  into  composition  for 
the  refusal  of  it.  Fines  were  levied  on  them 
for  the  redress  of  defects  in  their  title-deeds. 
A  Commission  of  the  Forests  exacted  large 
sums  from  the  neighboring  land-owners  for  their 
encroachments  on  Crown  lands.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  this  means 
in  Essex  alone.  London,  the  special  object  of 
courtly  dislike,  on  account  of  its  stubborn , 
Puritanism,  was  brought  within  tlie  sweeo  of, 
royal  extortion  by  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal 
proclamation  which  James  had  issued,  prohibit- 
ing its  extension.  Every  house  throughout  the 
large  suburban  districts  in  which  the  prohibi- 
tion had  been  disregarded  was  only  saved  from 
demolition  by  the  payment  of  three  years' 
rental  to  the  Crown.  The  Treasury  gained  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  this  clever  stroke, 
and  Charles  gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
great  city  whose  strength  and  resources  were 
fatal  to  him  in  the  coming  war.  Though  the 
Catholics  were  no  longer  troubled  by  any  active 
persecution,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  in 
heart  a  Papist,  the  penury  of  the  Exchequer 
forced  the  Crown  to  maintain  the  old  system  of 
fines  for  "  recusancy." 

Vexatious  measures  of  extortion  such  as  these 
were  far  less  hurtful  to  the  state  than  the  con- 
version of  justice  into  a  means  of  supplying  the 
royal  necessities  by  means  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  jurisdiction  of  tlie  King's  Council  had  been  , 
revived  by  Wolsey  as  a  check  on  the  nobles; 
and  it  had  received  great  development,  espe- 
cially on  the  side  of  criminal  law,  during  the 
Tudor  reigns.  Foigery,  perjury,  riot,  main- 
tenance, fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy,  were  the 
chief  offenses  cognizable  in  this  court,  but  its 
scope  extended  to  every  misdemeanor,  and  es- 
pecially to  charges  where,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  common  law,  or  the  power  of  offend- 
ers, justice  was  baffled  in  the  lower  courts.  Its 
process  resembled  that  of  Chancer}';  it  usually 
acted  on  an  information  laid  before  il  by  the 
King's  Attorney.  Both  witnesses  and  accused 
were  examined  on  oath  by  special  interroga- 
tories, and  the  Court  was  at  liberty  to  adjudge 
any  punishment  short  of  death.  The  possession 
of  such  a  weapon  would  have  been  fatal  to  lib- 
erty under  a  great  tyrant ;  under  Charles  it  was 
turned  simply  to  the  profit  of  the  Exchequer. 
Large  numbers  of  cases  which  would  ordinarily 
have  come  before  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
were  called  before  the  Star  Chamber,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  for  the  Crown. 
The  same  motive  accounts  for  the  enormous 
penalties  which  were  exacted  for  offenses  of  a 
trivial  character.  The  marriage  of  a  genllemaa 
with  his  niece  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  fines  of  four 
and  five  thousand  pounds  were  awarded  for 
brawls  between  lords  of  the  Court.  Fines  such 
as  these,  liowever,  affected  a  smaller  range  of 
sufferei-s  than  the  financial  expedient  to  which 
Weston  had  recourse  in  the  renewal  of  monop- 
olies. Monopolies,  abandoned  by  Elizabeth, 
extiuguisiied  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  James, 
and  denounced  with  the  assent  of  Charles  him- 
self in  the  Petition  of  Right,  were  again  set  on 
foot,  and  on  a  scale  far  more  gigantic  than  had 
been  seen  before;  the  companies  who  under- 
took them  paying  a  fixed  duty  on  their  profits 
as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  tlie  original  conces- 
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sion  of  the  monopoly.  Wine,  soap,  salt,  and 
almost  every  article  of  domestic  consumption 
fell  into  the  bands  of  monopolists,  and  rose  in 
price  out  of  all  proportion  to  tlie  profit  gained 
by  the  Crown.  "They  sup  in  our  cup,"  Cole- 
pepper  said  afterwards  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
"  they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire;  we 
find  them  in  the  dye-fat,  the  wash  bowls,  and 
the  powdering  tub.  They  share  with  the  cut- 
ler in  his  box.  They  have  marked  and  sealed 
us  from  head  to  foot. " 

In  spite  of  the  financial  expedients  we  have 
■descrilied  the  Treasury  would  have  remained 
unfilled  bad  not  the  Kmg  persisted  in  those  fi- 
nancial measures  whicli  had  called  forth  the 
protest  of  tlie  Parliament.  The  exaction  of 
customs  duties  went  on  as  of  old  at  tlie  ports. 
The  resistance  of  the  London  merchants  to 
their  payment  was  roughly  put  down  by  the 
Star  Chamber;  and  an  alderman  who  com- 
plained bitterly  that  men  were  worse  off  in 
Euffland  than  in  Turkey  was  ruined  by  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  Writs  for  benevo- 
lences, under  the  old  pretext  of  loans,  were  is- 
sued for  everj'  shire.  But  the  freeholders  of 
the  counties  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  London  aldermen.  When  those  of  Corn- 
wall were  called  together  at  Bodmin  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  voluntary  loan,  half  the  htmdreds  re- 
fused, and  the  yield  of  the  re.?t  came  to  little 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  One  cf  the 
Cornishmen  has  left  an  amusing  record  of  the 
scene  which  took  place  before  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  assessment  of  the  loan. 
"  Some  with  great  words  and  threatcnings, 
some  with  persuasions,"  he  says,  "  were  drawn 
to  it.  I  was  like  to  have  been  complimented 
out  of  my  money;  but  knowing  with  whom  I 
had  to  deal,  I  held,  when  I  talked  with  them, 
my  hands  fast  in  my  pockets." 

By  means  such  as  these  the  financial  difficulty 
was  in  some  measure  met.  During  Weston's 
five  years  of  office  the  debt,  which  had  mounted 
to  sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  re- 
duced by  one  half.  On  the  other  hand  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  Crown  was  raised  from  half 
a  milliim  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Nor  was 
there  much  sign  of  active  discontent.  Vexa- 
tious indeed  and  illegal  as  were  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  Crown,  there  seems  in  these  earlier  years 
of  personal  rule  to  have  been  little  apprehension 
of  any  permanent  danger  to  freedom  in  the 
country  at  large.  To  those  who  read  the  letters 
of  the  lime  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
toucliing  in  the  general  faith  of  their  writers  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Law.  Charles  was 
obstinate,  but  obstinacy  was  too  common  a  foi- 
ble amongst  Englishmen  to  rouse  any  vehement 
resentment.  The  people  were  as  stubborn  as 
their  King,  and  their  political  sense  told  them 
that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  affairs  must 
shakedown  the  financial  fabric  which  Charles 
■was  slowly  building  up,  and  force  him  back  on 
subsidies  and  a  Parliament.  Meanwhile  they 
would  wait  for  better  days,  and  their  patience 
was  aided  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  great  Continental  wai's  threw  wealth 
into  English  hands.  The  intercourse  between 
Spain  and  Flanders  was  carried  on  solely  in 
English  ships,  and  the  English  fl:ig  covered  the 
intercourse  of  Portugal  with  its  colonies  in  A.fii- 
ca,  India,  and  the  Pacific.  The  long  peace  was 
producing  its  inevitable  results  in  an  extension 
of  commerce  and  a  rise  of  manufactures  in  the 
towns  of  tlie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fresh 
land  was  being  brought  into  cultivation,  and  a 
great  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  reclaiming  the 
Fens.  The  new  wealth  of  the  country  gentry, 
through  the  increase  of  rent,  was  seen  in  the 
splendor  of  the  houses  which  thej'  were  raising. 
The  contrast  of  this  peace  and  prosperity  with 
the  rum  and  bloodshed  of  the  Continent  af- 
forded a  ready  argument  to  the  friends  of  the 
King's  system.  So  tranquil  was  the  outer  ap- 
pearance of  the  Country  that  in  Court  circles  all 
sense  of  danger  had  disappeared.  "Some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  privy  councilors," 
says  May.  "would  ordinarily  laugh  when  the 
word,  'liberty  of  the  subject,'  was  named." 
There  were  courtiers  boUl  enough  to  express 
their  hope  that  "the  King  would  never  need 
any  more  Parliaments." 

But  beneath  this  outer  calm  "the  country," 
Clarendon  honestly  tells  u?  while  eulogizing  the 
Peace,  "  was  full  of  pride  and  mutiny  and  dis- 
content." Thousands  were  quitting  England 
for  America.  The  gentry  held  aloof  from  the 
Court.  "The  common  people  in  the  general- 
ity and  the  country  freeholders  would  rational- 
ly argue  of  their  own  rights  and  the  oppres- 
sions which  were  laid  upon  them."    If  Charles 


was  content  to  deceive  himself,  there  was  one 
!  man  among  his  ministers  who  saw  that  the 
'people  were  right  in  their  policy  of  patience, 
;  and  that  unless  other  measures  were  taken  the 
fabric  of  despotism  would  fall  at  the  first  breath 
j  of  adverse  fortune.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortli, 
:  a  great  Yorkshire  land  owner  and  one  of  the 
I  representatives  of  his  county  in  Parliament,  had 
I  stood  during  the  Parliament  of  1638  among  the 
i  more  prominent  members  of  the  Country  party 
in  the  Commons.  But  he  was  no  Eliot.  He 
had  no  faith  in  Parliaments,  save  as  means  of 
checking  exceptional  misgovernment.  He  had 
no  belief  in  the  general  wisdom  of  the  realm,  or 
ill  its  value,  when  represented  by  the  Commons, 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  good  government. 
]  Powerful  as  his  mind  was,  it  was  arrogant  and 
:  contemptuous;  he  knew  his  own  capacity  for 
rule,  and  he  looked  with  .scorn  on  the  powers 
I  or  wits  of  meaner  men.  He  was  a  born  admin- 
istrator; and,  like  Bacon,  he  panted  for  an  op- 
'  portunily  of  displaying  his  talent  in  what  then 
I  seemed  tlie  only  sphere  of  political  action.  From 
I  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  in  public  his 
passionate  desire  had  been  to  find  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  At  the  close  of  the 
preceding  n.'ign  he  was  already  connected  with 
the  Court,  he  had  secured  a  seat  in  Yorkshire  for 
one  of  the  royal  ministers.and  was  believed  to  be 
on  the  high  road  to  a  peerage.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  political  ability  which  spurred  his 
ambition  roused  the  jealousy  of  Buckingham; 
and  the  haughtj-  pride  of  Wentworth  was  flung 
by  repeated  slights  into  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion, which  his  eloqunce — grander  in  its  sudden 
outbursts,  though  less  earnest  and  sustained  than 
that  of  Eliot — soon  rendered  formidable.  His 
intrigues  at  Court  roused  Buckingham  to  crush 
by  a  single  insult  the  rival  whose  genius  he  in- 
stinctively dreaded.  While  sitting  in  his  court 
as  sheriff  of  Yorksiiire.AVentworth  received  the 
announcement  of  his  dismissal  from  office  and  of 
tne  gift  of  his  post  to  Sir  John  Savile,  his  rival  in 
the  county.  "Since  they  will  thusweakly  breathe 
ou  me  a  seeming  disgrace  in  the  public  face 
of  my  country,"  he  said  with  a  characteristic 
outburst  of  contemptuous  pride,  "I  shall  crave 
leave  to  wipe  it  away  as  openly,  as  easily!" 
His  whole  conception  of  a  strong  and  able  rule 
revolted  against  the  miserable  government  of 
the  favorite,  his  maladministration  at  home, 
his  failures  and  disgraces  abroad.  Wentworth's 
aim  was  to  force  on  the  King,  not  such  a  free- 
dom as  Eliot  longed  for,  but  such  a  system  as 
the  Tiulors  have  clung  to,  where  a  large  and 
noble  policy  placed  the  sovereign  naturally  at 
the  head  of  the  people,  and  where  Parliaments 
sank  into  mere  aids  to  the  Crown.  But  before 
this  could  be,  Buckingham  and  the  system  of 
blundering  misrule  that  he  embodied  must  be 
cleared  away.  It  was  with  this  end  that  Went- 
worth sprang  to  the  front  of  the  Commons  in 
urging  the  Petition  of  Right.  Whether  in  that 
crisis  of  his  life  some  nobler  impulse,  some  true 
passion  for  the  freedom  he  was  to  trample  under 
foot,  mingled  with  his  thirst  for  revenge,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  But  his  words  were  words  of  fire. 
"  If  he  did  not  faithfully  insist  for  the  common 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  preserved  whole  and 
entire,"  it  was  thus  he  closed  one  of  his  speeches 
on  the  petition,  "  it  was  his  desire  that  he  might 
be  set  as  a  beacon  on  a  hill  for  all  men  else  to 
wonder  at." 

It  is  as  such  a  beacon  that  his  name  has  stood 
from  that  time  to  this.  He  had  shown  his  pow- 
ers to  good  purpose;  and  at  the  prorogation  of 
the  Parliament  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  He  became  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  North,  a  court  set  up  in  limitation  of  the 
common  law,  and  which  wielded  almost  un- 
bounded aulhoritv  beyond  the  Humber.  In 
1629  the  death  of  Buckingham  removed  the  ob- 
stacle that  stood  between  his  ambition  and  the 
end  at  which  it  bad  aimed  throughout.  ^  All 
pretense  to  patriotism  was  set  aside;  Went- 
worth was  admitted  to  the  royal  Council;  and 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board  he  promised  to 
"vindicate  the  Monarchy  forever  from  the 
conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  So  great 
was  the  faith  in  bis  zeal  and  power  which  he 
knew  how  to  breathe  into  his  royal  master  that 
he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  placed 
with  Laud  in  the  first  rank  of  the  King's  coun- 
cilors. Charles  had  good  ground  for  this  rapid 
confidence  in  his  new  minister.  In  Wentworth 
the  very  srenius  of  tyranny  was  embodied.  He 
soon  passed  beyond  the  mere  aim  of  restoring 
the  system  of  the  Tudors.  He  was  far  too  clear- 
sighted to  share  his  master's  belief  that  the 
arbitrary  power  which  Charles  was  wielding 
formed  any  part  of  the  old  constitution  of  the 


country,  or  to  dream  that  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  would  so  change  the  temper  of  English- 
men as  to  reconcile  them  to  despotism.  He 
knew  that  absolute  rule  was  a  new  thine  in 
England,  and  that  the  only  way  of  perinaoeutly 
establisliing  it  was  not  by  reasoning,  or  by  the 
force  of  custom,  but  by  the  force  of  fear.  His 
system  was  the  expression  of  his  own  inner 
temper;  and  the  dark  gloomy  countenance,  the 
dull  heavy  eye,  which  met  us  in  Strafford's  por- 
trait are  the  best  commentary  on  his  policy  of 
"Thorough."  It  was  by  the  sheer  strength  of 
his  genius,  by  the  terror  his  violence  inspired 
amid  the  meaner  men  whom  Buckingham  had 
left,  liy  the  general  sense  of  Ills  power,  that  he 
had  forced  himself  upon  the  Court.  He  had 
ncme  of  the  small  arts  of  a  courtier.  His  air 
was  that  of  a  silent,  proud,  passionate  man ; 
and  when  he  first  appeared  at  Whitehall  his 
rough  uncourlly  manners  provoked  a  smile  in 
the  royal  circle.  But  the  smile  soon  died  into 
a  general  bate.  The  Oneen,  frivolous  and  med- 
dlesome as  she  was,  cletested  him;  his  fellow- 
ministers  intrigued  against  him,  and  seized  on 
his  hot  speeches  against  the  great  lords,  his 
quarrels  with  the  royal  household,  his  trans- 
ports of  passion  at  the  very  Council-table,  to 
ruin  him  in  his  master's  favor.  The  King  him- 
self, while  steadily  supporting  him  against  his 
rivals,  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  his 
drift.  Charles  valued  him  as  an  administrator, 
disdainful  of  private  ends,  crushing  great  and 
small  with  the  same  haughty  indifference  to 
men's  love  or  hate,  and  devoted  to  the  one  aim 
of  building  up  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But 
in  his  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  great  strug- 
gle with  freedom  which  he  saw  before  him,  of 
building  up  by  force  such  a  despotism  in  Eng- 
land as  Richelieu  was  building  up  in  France, 
and  of  thus  making  England  asgr<atin  Europe 
as  France  had  been  made  by  Richelieu,  he 
could  look  for  little  sympathy  and  less  help 
from  the  King. 

Wentworth's  genius  turned  impatiently  to  a 
sphere  where  it  could  act  alone,  untrammelpd 
by  the  hindrances  it  encountered  at  home.  His 
purpose  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest 
by  the  provision  of  a  fixed  revenue,  arsenals, 
fortresses,  and  a  standing  army,  and  it  was  in 
Ireland  that  he  resolved  to  find  them.  Till  now 
this  miserable  country  had  been  but  a  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  admin 
istration  of  Mounljoy's  successor.  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  an  able  and  determined  effort  had 
been  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  conquered 
province  by  the  general  introduction  of  a  purely 
English  system  of  government,  justice,  and 
property.  Every  vestige  of  the  old  Celtic 
constitution  of  the  country  was  rejected  as 
"  barbarous."  The  tribal  authority  of  ihe  chiefs 
was  taken  from  them  by  law.  'They  were  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  great  nobles  and  land- 
owners,wliile  their  tribesmen  rose  from  subjects 
into  tenants,  owing  only  fixed  and  customary 
dues  and  services  to  their  lords.  The  tribal  sys- 
tem of  property  in  common  was  set  aside,  and 
the  communal  holdings  of  the  tribesmen  turned 
into  the  copyholds  of  English  law.  In  the 
same  way  the  chieftains  were  stripped  of  their 
hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  system 
of  judges"  and  trial  by  jury  substituted  for  their 
proceedings  under  Brehon  or  customary  law. 
To  all  these  changes  the  Cells  opposed  Ihe  te- 
nacious obstinacy  of  their  race.  Irish  juries, 
then  as  now,  refused  to  convict.  Glad  as  the 
tribesmen  were  to  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  their  chiefs,  they  held  them  for 
chieftains  still.  The  attempt  made  by  Chiches- 
ter, under  pressure  from  England,  to  introduce 
the  English  uniformity  of  religion  ended  in  ut- 
ter failure:  for  the  Enslishry  of  the  Pale  re- 
mained as  Catholic  as  the  native  Irishiy;  and 
the  sole  result  of  the  measure  was  to  build  up 
a  new  Irish  people  out  of  both  on  the  common 
basis  of  reliLMon.  Much,  however,  had  been 
done  bv  the  firm  yet  moderate  government  of 
the  Deputy,  and  signs  were  already  appearing 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
conform  gradually  to  Ihe  new  usages, when  the 
English  Council  under  James  suddenly  re- 
solved upon  and  carried  through  the  revolution- 
ary measure  which  is  known  as  the  Colonization 
of  Ulster.  In  1610  the  pacific  and  conserva- 
tive policy  of  Chichester  was  abandoned  for  a 
vast  policy  of  spoliation.  Two-thirdsof  the  north 
of  Ireland  was  declared  to  have  been  confis- 
cated to  the  Crown  by  the  part  that  its  posses- 
sors h.ad  taken  in  a  recent  effort  at  revolt;  and 
the  lands  which  were  thus  gained  were  allotted 
to  new  settlers  of  Scotch  and  English  extrac- 
tion.   Id  its  material  results  the  Plantation  of 
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Ulster  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success. 
Farms  and  homesteads,  cliurclies  and  mills, 
rose  fust  amidst  the  desolate  wilds  of  Tyrone. 
The  corporation  of  London  undertook  the  col- 
onization of  Derry,  and  gave  to  the  little  town 
the  name  which  its  heroic  defense  has  made  so 
famous.  The  foundations  of  the  economic 
prosperity  which  has  raised  Ulster  high  above 
the  rest  of  Ireland  in  wealth  and  intelligence 
were  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  confiscation  of 
1610.  Nor  did  tlie  measure  meet  with  any  op- 
position at  the  time  save  that  of  secret  discon- 
tent. The  evicted  natives  withdrew  sullenly 
to  the  lands  which  had  been  left  them  by  the 
spoiler,  but  all  faith  in  English  justice  had  been 
torn  from  the  minds  of  the  Irishry,  and  the 
seed  had  been  sown  of  that  fatal  harvest  of  dis- 
trust and  disaflfection  which  was  to  be  reaped 
through  tyranny  and  massacre  in  the  age  to 
come. 

But  the  bitter  memories  of  conquest  and 
spoliation  only  pointed  out  Ireland  to  Went- 
worth  as  the  best  field  for  his  experiment.  The 
balance  of  Catholic  against  Protestant  mightbe 
used  to  make  both  parties  dependent  on  the 
royal  authority;  the  rights  of  conquest  which 
in  Wentworth's  theory  vested  the  whole  land  in 
the  absolute  possession  of  the  Crown  gave  liim 
scope  for  his  administrative  ability;  and  for  the 
rest  he  trusted,  and  trusted  justly,  to  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  of  his  will.  In  the  summer  of 
1633  he  sailed  as  Lord  Deputy  to  Ireland,  and 
live  years  lati-r  his  aim  seemed  almost  realized. 
"  The  King,"  he  wrote  to  Laud,  "  is  as  absohite 
here  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be."  The 
government  of  the  new  deputy  indeed  was  a 
rule  of  (error.  Archbishop  Usher,  with  almost 
every  name  which  we  can  respect  in  the  island, 
was  the  object  of  his  insult  and  oppression.  His 
tyranny  strode  over  all  legal  bounds.  Went- 
worih  is  the  one  English  statesman  of  all  time 
who  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  sense  of  law; 
and  his  scoin  of  it  showed  itself  in  his  coercion 
of  juries  as  of  parliaments.  The  highest  of  the 
Irish  nobles  learned  to  tremble  when  a  few  in- 
solent words,  construed  as  mutiny,  were  enough 
to  bring  Lord  Mountnorris  before  a  council  of 
war,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  sentence  of  death. 
But  his  tyranny  aimed  at  public  ends,  and  iu 
Ireland  the  lieavy  iiand  of  a  single  despot  de- 
livered the  mass  of  the  people  at  any  rate  imm 
the  local  despotism  of  a  hundred  masters.  Tlie 
Irish  land-(>wners  were  for  the  first  time  made  to 
feel  tlicin.selves  amenalile  to  the  law.  Justice 
was  enforced,  outnige  was  repressed,  the  con- 
dition of  the  clergy  was  to  some  extent  raised, 
the  sea  was  cleared  of  the  pirates  who  infested 
it.  The  fo'.indiilinn  of  the  linen  niiinufacture 
which  was  to  bring  wealth  to  Ulster,  and  the 
first  development  of  Irish  commerce,  date  from 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Wentworth.  Good  govern- 
ment however  was  only  a  means  with  him  for 
further  ends.  The  noblest  work  to  be  done  in 
Ireland  was  the  bringinff  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  an  ob- 
literation of  the  anirer  and  thirst  for  vengeance 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  Ulster  Plantation. 
Wentworth,  on  the  other  hand,  angered  the 
Protestants  by  a  toleration  of  Catholic  worship 
and  a  suspension  of  the  persecution  which  had 
feebly  begiui  against  the  priesthood,  while  he 
fed  the  irritiiiion  of  the  Catholics  by  urging  in 
1635  a  new  Plantation  of  Connauglit.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  a  disunion  which  left 
both  parties  dependent  for  support  and  protec- 
tion on  the  Crown.  It  was  a  policy  which  was 
to  end  In  bringing  about  the  horrors  of  the  Irish 
revolt,  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell,  and  the  long 
series  of  atrocities  on  both  sides  which  make 
the  story  of  the  country  he  mined  so  terrllile  to 
tell.  But  for  the  hour  It  left  Ireland  helpless 
in  his  hands.  He  (loul)le(l  the  revenue.  He 
raised  an  army.  To  provide  for  its  support  he 
ventured,  in  f-pite  of  the  panic  with  which 
Charles  heard  of  his  project,  to  summon  in  1634 
an  Irish  Parliament.  His  aim  w;is  to  reiid  a 
lesson  to  Eng'aiid  and  the  King  by  showing  how 
completely  that  dreaded  thing,  a  Parliament, 
could  be  made  an  organ  of  the  royal  will;  and 
his  success  was  complete.  The  task  of  over- 
awing an  Irish  Parlhiment  indeed  was  no  very 
difl^cult  one.  Two-thirds  of  Its  House  of  Com- 
mons consisted  of  tlie  representatives  of  wretch- 
ed villages  which  were  pocket-boroughs  of  the 
OrOwn,  while  absi-nt  peers  were  forced  to  in- 
trust their  proxies  to  the  Council  to  be  used  at 
its  pleasiu'e.  But  precautions  were  hardly 
needed.  Tiie  two  Houses  trembled  at  the  stern 
master  who  hndv.  their  members  not  let  the 
King  "  find  tln-m  muttering,  or  to  speak  it  more 
truly,  mutinying  in  corners,"  and  voted  with  a 


perfect  docility  the  means  of  maintaining  an 
army  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse.  Had  the  subsidy  been  refused,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  same.  "  I  would  un- 
dertake," wrote  Weutworth.  "  upon  the  peril 
of  my  head,  to  make  the  King's  array  able  to 
subsist  and  provide  for  itself  among  them  with- 
out their  help." 

While  Strafford  was  thus  working  out  his 
system  of  "Thorough"  on  one  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  It  was  being  carried  out  on 
the  other  by  a  mind  inferior  indeed  to  his  own 
in  genius,  but  almost  equal  to  It  in  courage  and 
tenacity.  Cold,  pedantic,  superstitious  as  he 
was  (he  notes  in  his  diary  the  entry  of  a  robin- 
redbreast  into  his  study  as  a  matter  of  grave 
moment),  William  Laud  rose  out  of  the  mass  of 
court- prelates  by  his  Industry,  his  personal  un- 
selfishness, his  remarkable  capacity  for  admin- 
istration. At  a  later  period,  when  immersed  in 
State-business,  he  found  time  to  acquire  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  that 
the  London  merchants  themselves  owned  him 
a  master  in  matters  of  trade.  Of  statesmanship 
indeed  he  had  none.  The  shrewdness  of  James 
had  read  the  very  heart  of  the  man  when  Buck- 
ingham pressed  for  his  first  advancement  to  the 
see  of  St.  David's.  "He  hath  a  restless  spirit," 
said  the  old  King,  "which  cannot  see  when 
things  are  well,  but  loves  to  loss  and  change, 
and  to  bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain.  Take  him  with  you, 
but  by  my  soul  you  will  repent  it."  But  Laud's 
influence  was  reallj' derived  from  this  oneness 
of  purpose.  He  directed  all  the  power  of  a 
clear,  narrow  mind  and  a  dogged  will  to  the 
realization  of  a  single  aim.  His  resolve  was  to 
raise  the  Church  of  England  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  its  real  posiUon  as  a  branch,  though 
a  reformed  branch,  of  the  great  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world;  protesting  alike  against 
the  innovations  of  Rome  and  the  innovations  of 
Calvin,  and  basing  its  docrrines  and  usages  on 
those  of  the  Christian  communion  in  the  centu- 
ries which  preceded  the  Council  of  Nicfea.  The 
first  step  In  the  realization  of  such  a  theory  was 
the  severance  of  whatever  lies  had  hitherto 
united  the  English  Church  to  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  In  Laud's  view 
episcopal  succession  was  of  the  essence  of  a 
Church;  and  by  their  rejection  of  bishops  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Germa 
ny  and  Switzerland  had  ceased  to  be  Churches 
at  all.  The  freedom  of  worship  therefore 
which  had  been  allowed  to  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees from  France,  or  the  Walloons  from  Flan- 
ders, was  suddenly  withdrawn;  and  the  require- 
ment of  confoimity  with  tlie  Anglican  ritual 
drove  them  in  crowds  from  the  southern  ports 
to  seek  toleration  in  Holland.  The  s:ime  con- 
formity was  required  from  the  English  soldiers 
and  merchants  abroad,  who  had  hitherto  at- 
tended without  scruple  the  services  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic churches.  The  English  ambassador  in 
Paris  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  Huguenot  con- 
venticle at  Charenton.    ' 

As  Laud  drew  further  from  the  Protestants 
of  the  Continent,  he  drew,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, nearer  to  Rome.  His  theory  owned 
Rome  as  a  true  branch  of  the  Church'  though 
severed  from  that  of  England  by  errors  and  in- 
novations against  which  file  Primate  vigorously 
protested.  But  with  the  removal  of  these  obsta 
cles  reunion  would  naturally  follow;  and  his 
dream  was  that  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  which 
ever  since  the  Reformation  had  parted  the  two 
Churches.  The  secret  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat 
proved  Rome's  sense  that  Laud  was  doing  his 
work  for  her;  while  his  rejection  to  it,  and  his 
own  reiterated  protestations,  prove  equally  that 
he  was  doing  it  unconsciously.  Union  with  the 
groat  body  of  Catholicism  indeed  he  regarded 
as  a  work  which  only  lime  could  bring  about, 
but  for  which  he  could  prepare  the  Church  of 
England  by  raising  It  to  a  higher  standard  nf 
Ciitholic  feeling  and  Catholic  practice.  The 
great  obstacle  in  his  way  was  the  Puritanism 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  English  people,  and  on 
Puritanism  he  made  war  without  mercy.  Till 
1633  Indeed  his  direct  range  of  action  was  lim- 
ited to  his  own  diocese  of  London,  though  his 
influence  with  the  king  enabled  him  in  great 
measure  to  shape  the  general  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  eccle.siastlcal  matters.  But  on  ihe 
death  of  Abbot  Laud  was  raised  to  the  Areh- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  no  sooner  had  his 
elevation  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  than  he  turned  Ihe  High  Commission 
into  a  standing  attack  on  the  Puritan  ministers. 
Rectors  and  vicars  were  scolded,  suspended,  de- 
prived for  "Gospel  preaching."    The  use  of 


I  the  surplice,  and  the  ceremonies  most  offensive 
:to  Puritan  feeling,  were  enforced  in  every 
parish.  The  lectures  founded  in  towns,  which 
were  the  favorite  posts  of  Puritan  preachers, 
I  were  rigorously  suppressed.  They  found  a 
!  refuge  among  the  country  gentlemen,  and  Ihe 
i  Archbishop  withdrew  from  the  country  gentle- 
men the  privilege  of  keeping  chaplain's,  which 
they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  As parislies  became 
vacant  Ihe  High  Church  bishops  had  long  been 
I  filling  them  with  men  who  denounced  Calvin- 
ism, and  declared  passive  obedience  to  the  sov- 
ereign to  be  part  of  the  law  of  God.  The  Puri- 
tans felt  the  stress  of  this  process,  and  endeav- 
ored to  meet  it  by  buying  up  the  appropriations 
of  livings,  and  securing  through  feeoffees  a 
succession  of  Protestant  ministers  in  the  par- 
ishes of  which  they  were  patrons:  but  in  163S 
Laud  cited  the  feeoffees  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  roughly  put  an  end  to  them. 

Nor  was  the  persecution  confined  to  the  clergy. 
Under  the  two  last  reigns  the  small  pocket-Bi- 
bles called  the  Geneva  Bibles  had  become  uni- 
versally popular  amongst  English  laymen;  but 
their  marginal   notes  were  found  to  savor  of 
Calvinism,  and  their  importation  was  prohib- 
ited.   The  habit  of  receiving  the  communion 
in  a  sitting  posture  had  become  common,  but 
kneeling  was  now  enforced,  and  hundreds  were 
excommunicated  for  refusing  to  comply  witl» 
the  fnjunction.     A  more  galling  means  of  an- 
noyance was  found  in  the  different  views  of  the 
two  religious  parties  on  the  subject  of  Sunday. 
The  Puritans  identified  the  Lord's  day  with  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  tran.'-ferred  to  the  one  thev 
strict  observances  which  were  required  for  Ihei' 
other.    The  Laudian  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  ,' 
regarded  it  simply  as  one  among  the  holidays  of  I 
the  Church,  and  encouraged  their  flocks  in  the 
pastimes   and  recreations  after  .service  which 
had  been  common  before  Ihe  Reformation.    The 
Crown  under  James  had  taken  part  with  the; 
latter,  and   had   issued  "a  Book  of  Spoils" 
which  recommended  certain   games  as  lawful ' 
and  desirable  on  the  Lord's  day.     The  Parlia- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  was  stoutly  on  the 
other  side,  and  had  forbidden  Sunday  pastimes  ^ 
by  statute.     The  general  religious  sense  of  the 
country  was  undoubtedly  tending  to  a  stricter  ' 
observance  of  Ihe  da}',  when  Laud  brought  the  ' 
contest  to  a  sudden  issue.     He  summoned  Ihe 
Chief-Justice.   Richardson,   who  had  enforced  I 
the  statute  in  the  western  shires,  to  the  Council- 
table,  and  rated  him  so  violently  that  the  old  l 
man  came  out  complaining  he  had  been  all  but 
choked  by  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves.     He  then  or- 
dered every  minister  to  read  the  declaration  in 
favor  of  Sunday  pastimes  Irom  Ihe  pulpit.    One 
Puritan  minister  had  Ihe  wit  to  obey,  and  to 
close  the  reading  with  a  significant  hint,  "You 
have  heard  read,  good  people,  both  the  com- 
mandment of  God  and  ihe  commandment  off 
mani     Obey  which  you  please."     But  the  bulk' 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Archbishop's  will. 
The  result  followed  at  which  Laud  no  doubt ; 
had  aimed.     Puritan  ministers  were  cited  be- 
fore the  High  Commission,  and  silenced  or  de- 
prived.   In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  alone  thirty 
parochial  clergymen  were  expelled  from  their 
cures. 

The  suppression  of  Puritanism  in  the  ranks  • 
of  the  clergy  was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  real 
work  on  which  the  Archbishop's  mind  was  set, 
the  preparation  for  Catholic  reunion  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  clergy  to  a  Catholic  standard  in 
doctrine  and  ritual.  Laud  publicly  avowed  his 
preferenre  of  an  unmarried  to  a  married  priest- 
hood. Some  of  the  bishops,  and  a  large  piirt  of 
the  new  clergy  who  occupied  the  posts  from 
which  Ihe  Puritan  ministers  had  been  driven, 
advocated  doctrines  and  customs  which  the  Re- 
formers had  denounced  as  sheer  Papistry :  the 
practice,  for  instance,  of  auricular  confession, 
a  Real  Presence  in  Ihe  Sacrament,  or  prayers 
for  the  dead.  One  prelate,  Montagu,  was  in 
heart  a  convert  to  Rome.  Another.  Goorimun, 
died  acknowledging  himself  a  Papist.  Mean- 
while Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  civil  and  political  status  of  the  cleiL'V 
to  the  point  which  it  had  reached  ere  the  I'aial 
blow  of  the  Reformation  fell  on  the  prieslhooil. 
Among  the  archives  of  his  see  lies  a  large  and 
cosily  volume  in  vellum,  containing  a  copy  of 
such  records  In  the  Tower  as  concerned  tlie 
privileges  of  the  clergy.  Its  compiliilinu  was 
entered  in  Ihe  Archbishop's  diary  as  one  among 
the  "  twenty-one  things  which  I  have  projech  li 
to  do  If  God  bless  me  in  them,"  and  as  ainoni; 
the  fifteen  to  w  hich  before  his  fall  he  had  been 
enabled  to  add  his  emphatic  "done."  The 
power  of  the  Bishops'  Courts,  which  had  long 
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fallen  into  decay,  revived  under  his  patronage. 
In  1636  he  was  "able  to  induce  the  King  to  raise 
a  prelate,  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the 
highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  that  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  "Ko  Churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  the  Seventh's  time,"  Laud  comments 
proudly.  "  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so 
that  the  Church  may  have  honor,  and  tbe  State 
service  and  content  by  it.  And  now,  if  the 
Church  will  not  hold  up  themselves,  under  God 
I  can  do  no  more." 

And  as  Laud  aimed  at  a  more  Catholic  stand- 
,ard  of  doctrine  in  (he  clergy,  so  he  aimed  at  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  pomp  of  Catholicism  in 
public  worship.  His  conduct  in  his  own  house 
at  Lambelh  brings  out  with  singular  vividness 
the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  threw  him- 
self across  the  religious  instincts  of  a  time 
iwhen  the  spiritual  aspect  of  worship  was  over- 
powering in  most  minds  its  festhetic  and  de- 
.volional  sides.  Men  notei  as  a  fatal  omen  au 
accident  which  marked  his  first  entry  into 
'Lambelh;  for  the  overladen  ferry-boat  upset  in 
.the  passage  of  the  river,  and  though  tlie  horses 
and  servants  were  saveil,  the  Archbishop's 
coach  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 
But  no  omen,  carefully  as  he  might  note  it, 
.brought  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the  bold,  nar- 
row mind  of  the  new  Primate.  His  first  act, 
ihe  boasted,  was  the  setting  about  a  restoration 
lof  his  chapel;  and,  as  Laud  managed  it,  his  re- 
storation was  a  simple  undoing  of  all  that  had 
'been  done  there  by  his  predecessors  since  the 
iReformation.  AVith  characteristic  energy  he 
aided  witli  his  own  hands  in  the  replacement  of 
the  painted  ghiss  in  its  windows,  and  racked  liis 
wits  in  piecing  llie  fragments  together.  The 
glazier  was  scandalized  by  the  Primate's  express 
command  to  repair  and  set  up  again  the 
"broken  crucifix"  in  the  east  window.  The 
holy  table  was  removed  from  the  center,  and 
set  allarwise  against  the  eastern  wall,  with  a 
clotli  of  arras  beliird  it,  on  whicli  was  em- 
broidered the  liistory  of  the  Last  Supper.  Tlie 
elaborate  wood-«ork  of  the  screen,  the  rich 
copes  of  the  chaplain,  the  silver  candlesticks, 
the  credence  table,  the  organ  and  the  choir,  the 
stately  ritual,  tlie  bowings  at  the  sacred  name, 
the  genuflexions  lo  the  altar  made  Ihe  chapel  at 
last  sucli  a  model  of  worsliip  as  Laud  desired. 
If  lie  could  not  exact  an  equal  pomp  of  devo- 
tion in  other  quarters,  he  exacted  as  much  as 
be  could.  BoA'ing  to  the  altar  was  introduced 
into  all  cathedral  churches.  A  royal  iiijimction 
ordered  tlie  removal  of  the  communion  table, 
which  for  the  last  half-century  or  more  had  in 
almost  every  parish  church  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  b.ick  to  its  pre-Refornialion  posi- 
tion in  the  chancel,  and  secured  it  from  pro- 
fanation by  a  rail.  The  removal  implied,  and 
was  understood  to  imply,  a  recognition  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
which  Englishmen  generally  held  about  the 
Lord'.s  Suppei.  But,  strenuous  as  was  the 
resistance  which  the  Archbishop  encountered, 
his  pertinacity  and  severity  warred  it  down. 
Parsons  who  denounced  the  change  from  their 
pulpits  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of 
their  benefices.  Church-wardens  who  refused 
or  delayed  to  obey  the  injunction  were  rated  at 
the  Commission-table,  and  frightened  into  com- 
pliance. 

In  their  last  Remonstrance  to  the  King  the 
Commons  had  denounced  Laud  as  the  chief  as- 
sailant of  ihe  Protestant  character  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  every  year  of  his  Primacy 
showed  him  bent  upon  justifying  the  accusa- 
tion His  policy  was  no  longer  the  purely 
Conservative  policy  of  Parker  or  Whitgifl;  it 
was  aggressive  and  revolutionary.  His  "new 
counsels "  threw  whatever  force  there  was  in 
the  feeling  of  conservatism  into  the  hands  of 
the  Puritan,  for  it  was  the  Puritan  who  seemed 
to  be  defending  the  old  character  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  its  Primate's  attacks.  But 
backed  as  Land  was  by  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  struggle  became  more  hopeless  every  day. 
While  tile  Catholics  owned  that  they  had  never 
enjoyed  a  like  tranquillity,  while  the  fines  for 
recusancy  were  reduced  and  their  worship  suf- 
fered to  go  on  in  private  houses,  the  Puritan 
saw  his  ministers  silenced  or  deprived,  his  Sab- 
bath profaned,  the  most  sacred  act  of  his  wor- 
ship bicjughl  near,  as  he  fancied,  to  the  mass. 
Roman  doctrine  met  him  from  the  pulpit, 
Roman  piactii'es  met  him  in  the  Cliurcii.  It 
was  plain  that  the  purpose  of  Laud  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  the  utter  suppression  of  Puri- 
tanism, in  other  words  of  the  form  of  religion 
which  was  dear  lo  the  mass  of  Englishmen. 
Already  indeed  there  were  signs  of  a  change  of 


I  temper  which  might  have  made  a  bolder  man 
pause.  Thousands  of  "  the  best,"  scholars, 
merchants,  lawyers,  farmers,  were  flying  over 
the  Atlantic  lo  seek  freedom  and  purity  of  re- 
ligion in  the  wilderness.  Great  laud-owners 
and  nobles  were  preparing  to  follow.  Minis- 
ters were  quitting  their  parsonages  rather  than 
abet  the  royal  insult  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 

I  bath.     The  Puritans  who  remained  among  the 

:  clergy  were  giving  up  their  homes  ratlier  than 
consent  to  the  change  of  the  sacred  table  into 
an  altar,  or  to  silence  in  their  protests  against 
the  new  Popery.  The  noblest  of  living  En- 
glishmen refused   to  become  the  priest  of  a 

.  Church  whose  ministry  could  only  be  "  bought 

I  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

We  have  seen  John  Milton  k-.ave  Cambridge, 
self- dedicated  "  to  that  same  lot,  however  mean 
or  high,  to  which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of 

I  Heaven."  But  the  lot  to  which  these  called 
him  was  not  the  ministerial  office  to  which  he 
had  been  destined  from  his  childhood.  In  later 
life  h(!  told  bitterly  the  itory  how  he  had  been 
"  Church-outed  by  the  prelates."  "  Coining  to 
some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what 

!  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church,  that  he  who 

I  would  lake   orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and 

I  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with 
a  conscience  that  would  retch  he  must  either 
straight  perjure  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it 

j  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
sacred  oflrce  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun 
with  servitude  and  forswearing."  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  his  father's  regrets,  he  retired  in 
1(53;^  to  a  new  home  which  the  scrivener  had 
toun<l  at  Horton,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Windsor,  and  quietly  busied  himself  with 
study  and  verse.  The  poetic  impulse  of  the 
Rena.scence  had  been  slowly  dying  away  under 
the  Stuarts.  The  stage  was  falling  into  mere 
coarseness  and  horror.  Shakspere  had  died 
quietly  at  Stratford  in  Milton's  childhood:  the 
last  and  worst  play  of  Ben  .lonson  appeiired  in 
the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Horton ;  and  though 
Ford  and  Massinger  still  lingered  on,  there  were 

I  no  successors  for  tliem  but  Shirley  and  Daven- 
ant.  The  philosophic  and  meditative  taste  of 
the  age  had  produced  indeed  poetic  schools  of 
its  own :  poetic  satire  had  become  fashionable 

{ in  Hall,  better  known  afterwards  as  a  bishop, 
and  had  been  carried  on  vigorously  by  George 

'wither;  the  so  called  "metaphysical"  poetry, 
the  vigorous  and  pithy  expression  of  a  cold  and 

j  prosaic  good  sense,  began  with  Sir  John  Davies 

'and  buried  itself  in 'fantastic  affeciations  in 
Donne;  religious  verse  had  become  popular  in 
the  gloomy  allegories  of  Quarles  and  the  tender 

I  refiiiement  which  struggles  through  a  jungle  of 
puns  and  extravagances  in  George  Herbert. 
But  what  poetic  life  really  remained  was  to  be 
found  only  in   the  caressing  fancy  and  lively 

I  badinage  of  lyric  singers  like  Herrick.  whose 

!  grace  is  untouched  by  passion  and  often  dis- 
figured by  coarseness  and  pedantry;  or  in  the 
school  of  Spenser's  more  direct  successors, 
where  Browne  in  his  psstorals  and  the  two 
Fletchers,  Phineas  and  Giles,  in  their  unread- 
able allegories,  still  preserved  something  of  their 
master's  sweetness,  if  they  preserved  nothing  of 
his  power. 

Milton  was  himself  a  Spenserian;  he  owned 
to  Dryden  in  later  years  thai  "  Spetiser  w.as  his 
original,"  and  in  some  of  his  earliest  lines  at 
Horton  he  dwells  lovingly  on  "  U;e  sage  and 
solemn  tones"  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  its  "  for- 
ests and  enchantments  drear,  where  more  is 
meant  than  meets  the  ear."  But  of  the  weak- 
ness and  affectatiim  which  characterized  Spen- 
ser's successors  he  had  not  a  trace.  In  Ihe 
"Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  the  first  results 
of  his  letiiement  at  Horton.  we  catch  again  Ihe 
fancy  and  melody  of  the  Elizabethan  verse,  the 
wealth  of  its  imagery,  its  wide -sympathy  with 
nature  and  man.  There  is  a  loss  perhaps  of  t  lie 
oilier  freedom  and  sponlaniety  of  the  Renas- 
cence, a  rhetorical  rather  than  passionate  turn 
in  the  young  poet,  a  striking  ab.senee  of  dra- 
matic power,  and  a  want  of  subtle  precision 
even  in  his  picturesque  touches.  Milton's  iin- 
asinati(m  is  not  strong  enough  lo  identity  him 
with  Ihe  world  which  he  imagines;  he  stands 
apart  from  it,  and  looks  at  it  as  from  a  disl;ince. 
ordering  it  and  arranging  it  at  his  will.  But  if 
in  tids  respect  he  falls  both  in  hi.s  earlier  and 
later  poems  below  Shakspere  or  Spenser.  Ihe 
deficiency  is  all  but  conipeiisalcd  by  his  noble- 
ness of  feeling  and  expression,  the  severity  of 
his  taste,  his  sustained  dignity,  and  Iheperfect- 
ness  and  completeness  of  his  work.  The  moral 
grandeur  of  the  Puritan  breathes,  even  in  these 
lighter  pieces  of  his  youth,  through  every  line. 


The  "  Comus,"  which  he  planned  as  a  mask 
for  some  festivities  which  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  was  holding  at  Ludlow  Castle,  rises  into 
an  almost  impassioned  pleading  for  the  love  of 
virtue. 

The  historic  interest  of  Milton's  "  Cbmus," 
lies  in  its  forming  part  of  a  protest  made  bv  the 
more  cultured  Puritiins  at  this  time  against  tha 
gloomier  bigotry  which  persecution  was  foster- 
ing in  the  parly  at  large.  The  patience  of  En- 
glishmen, in  fact,  was  slowly  wearing  onK. 
''riiere  was  a  sudden  upgrowth  of  virulent  pam- 
phlets of  the  old  Jlarlin  Marprelale  type.  Men, 
whose  names  no  one  asked,  hanked  libels, 
whose  autliorship  no  one  knew,  from  the  door 
of  the  tradesman  to  the  door  of  the  squire.  As 
the  hopes  of  a  Parliament  grew  fainter,  and 
men  despaired  of  any  legal  remedy,  violent  and 
weak-headed  fanatics  came,  as  at  such  timea 
they  always  come,  to  the  front.  Leighton,  the 
father  of  the  saintly  archbishop  of  that  name, 
had  given  a  specimen  of  iheir  lone  at  the  outset 
of  this  period  by  denouncing  the  pri'lates  ai 
men  of  blood.  Episcopacy  as  Antichiisi.  and 
the  Popish  queen  as  a  daughter  of  Hetli.  Tho 
"  Histrio-maslix  "  of  Pryune,  a  Lawyer  distin- 
guished for  his  constitutional  knowledge,  but 
the  most  obstinate  and  narrow  minded  of  men, 
marked  the  deepening  of  Puritan  bigotry  undef 
the  fostering  warmtli  of  Laud's  persecution. 
Tlie  book  was  an  attack  on  players  as  tiie  min- 
isters of  Satan,  on  theaters  as  the  Devil's  chap- 
els, on  hunting,  maypoles,  the  decking  of 
houses  at  Christmas  with  evergreens,  on  cards, 
music,  and  false  hair.  The  attack  on  the  stage 
was  as  offensive  to  the  more  cultured  minds 
among  the  Puritan  party  as  to  the  Court  itself; 
Selden  and  Whitelock  took  a  prominent  pari  ia 
preparing  a  grand  masque  by  which  the  Inns  of 
Court  resolved  to  answer  its  challenge,  and  ia 
the  following  year  Milton  wroie  his  masque  of 
"Comus"  for  Ludlow  Castle.  To  leave 
Prynne  however  simply  to  the  censure  of  wiser 
men  than  himself  was  too  sensible  a  course  for 
the  angry  Primate.  No  man  was  ever  sent 
to  prison  before  or  since  for  such  a  sheer  mass 
of  nonsense;  but  a  passage  in  the  book  was 
taken  as  a  reflection  on  Ihe  Queen,  who  had 
purposed  to  take  part  in  a  play  at  the  time  of 
its  publication;  and  the  sentence  sliowed  the 
hard  cruelty  of  the  Primate's  temper.  In  1634 
Prynne  was  dismissed  from  the  bar,  deprived 
of  his  university  degree,  and  set  in  the  pilloiy. 
His  ears  were  clipped  from  his  head,  and  the 
stubborn  lawyer  was  then  taken  back  to  prisooi 
to  be  kept  there  during  the  King's  pleasure. 

Willi  such  a  world  around  them  we  can  hard- 
ly wonder  that  men  of  less  fanatical  turn  lliaa 
Prynne  gave  way  to  despair.  But  it  was  in  this 
hour  of  despair  that  the  Puritans  won  their  no- 
blest triumph.  They  "turned."  to  use  Canning's 
words  in  a  far  truer  and  grander  sense  than  that 
which  he  gave  to  them.  "Ihey  turned  to  the 
New  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 
It  was  during  the  years  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  that  a 
great  Puritan  migration  founded  the  States  of 
New  England. 

Raleigh's  settlement  on  the  Virginian  coast, 
the  first  attempt  which  Englishmen  had  made 
to  claim  North  America  for  their  own,  had 
soon  proved  a  failure.  The  introduction  <if  to- 
bacco and  the  potato  into  Europe  dales  from  his  . 
voyage  of  discovery,  but  the  energy  of  his  col- 
onists was  distracted  by  the  dilusive  dream  of 
gold,  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  drove 
them  from  the  coast,  and  it  is  tlirough  the  grat- 
itude of  later  times  for  "hat  he  strcve  to  do, 
rather  than  for  what  he  did,  that  Raleigh,  Ihe 
capital  of  North  Carolina,  preserves  hi?  name. 
The  first  permanent  .settlement  on  the  Chesa- 
penke  was  effected  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  and  its  success  was  due  to  the 
conviction  of  the  settlers  that  the  secret  of  Ihe 
New  World's  conquest  lay  sirii|)ly  in  labor. 
Among  the  hundred  and  five  coloni-^ts  who  orig- 
inally landed,  forly-eight  were  gentleman,  and 
only  twelve  were  tillers  of  the  soil.  Their 
leaiier,  John  Smith,  however,  not  only  explored 
the  vast  Bay  of  Chesiipcnke  and  discovered  th(i 
Potomac  and  the  Susquehanna.  Init  held  the 
little  company  together  in  Ihe  face  of  famine  and 
deserliim  till  "the  colonists  had  learned  Ihe  les- 
son of  loil.  In  his  letters  to  Ihe  colonizers  at 
himie  he  set  resolutely  aside  the  dream  of  gold. 
"Nothing  is  lo  be  expected  thence."  he  wrote 
of  Ihe  new  country,  "but  by  labor";  and  sup- 
plies of  laborers,  aided  by  a  wise  allotment  of 
land  to  each  colonist,  seemed  after  five  years  of 
struggle  the  fortunes  of  Virginia.  "  Men  feli 
to  building  houses  and  planting  corn;"  the  very 
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streets  of  Jamestown,  as  their  capital  was  called 
from  llio  reigiiiujr  sovereign,  were  sown  with 
tobacco;  and  in  fifteen  years  the  colony  num- 
bered five  thousand  souls. 


ing  his  third  Parliament  Charles  granted  the 
charter  which  establislied  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  by  the  Puritans  at  large  the  grant 
was  at  once  regarded  as  a  Providential  call. 


'  Onlya  few yearsafter  theseltlement  of  Smith 
ia  Virginia,  tlie  cliurch  of  Brownist  or  Inde- 
pendent refugees,  whom  we  saw  driven  in 
Elizabeth's  reiirn  to  Amsterdam,  resolved  to 
quit  Holland  and  find  a  home  in  the  wilds  of 
tlie  New  World.  They  were  little  disheartened 
by  tlie  tidings  of  suffering  which  came  from 
the  Virginian  settlement.  "We  are  well 
weaned,"  wrote  their  minister,  John  Robinson, 
"  from  the  delicate  milk  of  the  mother-country, 
and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land: 
the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  We  are 
knit  togetlier  as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  cov- 
enant of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  whereof  we 
make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof 
we  hold  ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of 
each  other's  good  and  of  the  whole.  It  is 
not  wiih  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things 
can  discourage."  Returning  from  Holland  to 
Southampton,  they  started  in  two  small  vessels 
for  the  new  land:  but  one  of  these  soon  put 
back,  and  only  its  companion,  the  MayjUmer,  a 
bark  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  with  forty- 
one  emigrants  and  their  families  on  board,  per- 
sisted in  prosecuting  its  voyage.  In  1630  tlie 
little  company  of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  as 
after-times  lovei)  to  called  them,  landed  on  the 
barren  coast  of  Massachusetts  at  a  spot  to  wliicli 
they  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth,  in  memory 
of  tlie  last  Englisli  port  at  wliich  they  touched. 
They  had  soon  to  face  the  long  hard  winter  of 
the  ninth,  to  bear  sickness  and  famine:  even 
wlieu  these  years  of  toil  and  suffering  had 
passed  there  was  a  lime  when  "  they  knew  not 
at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning." 
Resolute  and  industrious  as  they  were,  their 
progress  was  very  slow;  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  tliey  numbered  only  tliree  liundred  souls, 
but  small  as  it  was,  the  colony  was  now  firmly 
established  and  the  struggle  for  mere  existence 
was  over.  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  unto  you," 
some  of  their  brethren  liad  written  Irom  Eng- 
land to  the  poor  emigrants  in  the  midst  of 
their  sufferings,  "that  you  liave  been  instru- 
mental to  lircak  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor 
shall  be  j'ours  to  the  world's  end." 

From  the  moment  of  their  establishment  the 
eyes  of  the  English  Puritans  were  fi.xed  on  this 
little  Puritan  settlement  in  North  America. 
Thro\igh  the  early  years  of  Charles  projects 
were  being  canvassed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  settlement  beside  tlie  little  Plymouth; 
and  the  aid  which  the  merchants  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire  gave  to  the  realization  of  this 
project  was  acknowledged  in  the  name  ot  its 
capital.     At  the  moment  when  he  was  dissolv- 


Out  of  the  failure  of  their  great  constitutional 
struggle  and  the  pressing  danger  to  "godli- 
ness" in  England  rose  the  dream  of  a  land  in 
the  West  where  religion  and  liberty  could  find 
a  safe  and  lasting  home.  The  Parliament  was 
hardly  dissolved  when  "conclusions"  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  colony  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  circulating  among 
gentry  and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the  new 
country  of  Massachusetts  were  talked  over  in 
every  Puritan  household.  The  proposal  was 
welcomed  with  the  quiet,  stern  enthusiasm 
which  marked  the  temper  of  the  time;  but  the 
words  of  a  well-known  emigrant  show  how 
hard  it  was  even  for  the  sternest  enthusiasts  to 
tear  themselves  from  their  native  land.  "I 
shall  call  thiit  mj'  country,"  wrote  the  younger 
Winthrop  in  answer  to  feelings  of  this  sort, 
"  where  I  may  most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the 
presence  of  my  dearest  friends."  The  answer 
was  accepted,  and  the  Puritan  emigration  be- 
gan on  a  scale  such  as  England  had  never  before 
seen.  The  two  hundred  who  first  sailed  for 
Salem  were  soon  followed  by  John  Winthrop 
with  eight  hundred  men:  and  seven  hundred 
more  followed  ere  the  first  year  ot  personal 
government  had  run  its  course.  Nor  were  the 
emigrants,  like  tlie  earlier  colonists  of  the 
South,  "broken  men,"  adventurers,  bankrupts, 
criminals;  or  simply  poor  men  and  artisans, 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Mayflower. 
They  were  in  great  part  men  of  the  professional 
and  middle  classes;  some  of  them  men  of  large 
landed  estate,  some  zealous  clergymen  like 
Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Roger  Williams,  some 
shrewd  London  lawyers,  or  young  scholars  from 
Oxford.  The  bulk  were  God-fearing  farmers 
from  Lincolnshire  and  the  Eastern  counties. 
They  desired  in  fact  "only  the  best"  as  sharers 
in  their  enterprise;  men  driven  forth  from  their 
fatherland  not  liy  earthly  want,  or  by  the  greed 
of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of  adventure,  but  by  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly  worship. 
But  strong  as  was  their  zeal,  it  was  not  witliout 
a  wrench  that  they  tore  themselves  from  their  | 
English  homes.  "Farewell,  dear  England!" 
was  the  cry  which  burst  from  the  first  little 
company  of  emigrants  as  its  shores  faded  from 
their  sight.  "Our  hearts,"  wrote  Winthiop's 
followers  to  'the  brethren  whom  they  had  left 
behind,  "shall  be  fountains  of  tears  for  your 
everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our 
poor  cottages  in  the  wihlerness." 

For  awhile,  as  the  first  terrors  of  persecution 
died  down,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  emigration. 
But  DO  sooner  had  Laud's  system  made  its 


pressure  felt  than  again  "  godly  people  in  Eng- 
land began  to  apprehend  a  special  hand  ot 
Providence  in  raising  this  plantation  "  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; "  and  their  uearts  were  generally 
stirred  to  come  over."  It  was  In  vain  that 
weaker  men  returned  to  bring  news  of  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  and  told  how  two  hundred 
of  the  new  comers  had  perished  with  their  first 
winter^  A  letter  from  Winthrop  told  how  the 
rest  toiled  manfully  un.  "  We  now  enjoy  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,"  he  wrote  to  thosp  at  home, 
"  and  Is  not  that  enough?  I  thank  God  I  like 
so  well  to  be  liere  as  I  di»  not  repent  my  com- 
ing. I  would  not  have  altered  my  course 
though  I  had  foreseen  all  these  afflictions.  I 
never  bad  more  content  of  mind."  With  the 
strenglli  and  manliness  of  Puritanism,  its  big- 
otry ana  narrowness  crossed  the  Atlantic  too. 
Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  ot  conscience,  was  driven 
from  the  new  settlement  to  become  a  preacher 
among  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  The  bit- 
ter resentment  stirred  in  the  emigrants  by  per- 
secution at  home  was  seen  in  their  abolition  ot 
Episcopacy  and  their  niohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  intensity  ot 
its  religious  sentiment  turned  the  colonj'  into  a 
theocracy.  "  To  the  end  that  the  body  of  the 
Commons  may  Tse  preserved  of  honest  and  good 
men,  it  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  for  the 
time  to  come  no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  body  politic  hut  such  as  are 
members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  same."  But  the  fiercer  mood 
which  persecution  was  begetting  in  the  Puritans 
only  welcomed  this  bigotry.  As  years  went  by 
and  tlie  contest  grew  hotter  at  home,  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  rose  fast.  Three  thousand 
new  colonists  arrived  from  England  in  a  single 
year.  Between  the  sailing  of  Winthiop's  ex- 
pedition and  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, in  the  space,  that  is,  of  ten  or  eleven 
years,  two  hundred  emigrant  ships  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  twenty  thousand  Englishmen 
had  found  a  refuae  in  the  West. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   niSIiYG   OF  THE   SCOTS. 
1635—1640. 

When  Weston  died  in  1635  six  years  had 
passed  without  a  Parliament,  and  the  Crown 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  Its  financial 
difficulties  seemed  coming  to  an  end.  The  long 
peace,  the  rigid  economy  of  administration,  the 
use  of  forgotten  rights  and  vexatious  monopo- 
lies, had  now  halved  the  amount  of  debt,  while 
they  had  raised  the  revenue  to  a  level  with  the 
royal  expenditure.  Charles  had  no  need  of 
subsidies;  and  without  the  need  of  subsidies  he 
saw  no  ground  for  again  encountering  the  op- 
position of  Parliament.  The  religious  (I ifficultj' 
gave  him  as  little  anxiety.  If  Laud  was  taking 
harsh  courses  with  the  Puritans,  he  seemed  to 
be  successful  in  his  struggle  with  Puritanism. 
The  most  able  among  its  ministers  were  silenced 
or  deprived.  The  most  earnest  of  its  laymen 
were  flying  over  seas.  But  there  was  no  show 
of  opposition  to  the  reforms  of  the  Primate  or 
the  High  C(mimission.  In  the  two  dependent 
kingdoms  all  appeared  to  be  going  well.  In 
Scotland  Charles  had  begun  to  quietly  carry 
further  his  father's  schemes  for  religious  uni- 
formity; but  there  was  no  voice  of  protest.  In 
Ireland  Weutworth  could  point  to  a  submissive 
Parliament  and  a  well-equipped  army,  ready  to 
serve  the  King  on  either  side  of  St.  George's 
Cliannel.  The  one  solitary  anxiety  of  Charles, 
in  fact,  lay  in  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
union  of  Holland  and  of  France  had  done  the 
work  that  England  had  failed  to  do  in  saving 
German  Protestantism  from  the  grasp  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  if  their  union  was  ot 
service  to  Germany,  it  brought  danger  to  Eng- 
land. Fiance  was  its  ancient  foe.  Tlie  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  Dutch  was  threaten- 
ing English  trade.  The  junction  of  their  fleets 
would  at  once  enable  them  to  challenge  the  right 
of  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  the 
Channel.  And  at  this  moment  rumors  came  of 
a  scheme  of  partition  by  which  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  were  to  be  shared  between  the 
Frencli  and  the  Dutch,  and  by  which  Dunkirk 
was  at  once  to  be  attacked  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  France. 

To  suffer  the  extension  of  France  along  the 
shores  of  the  Netherlands  had  seemed  impos- 
silile  to  English  statesmen  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.     To  surrender  the  command  of  the 
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ClinnDel  was  equally  gallinfir  to  the  national 
piifle.  Even  Wesloii,  fond  as  he  was  peace, 
had  seen  the  need  of  putting  a  strong  fleet  upon 
tlie  seas;  and  in  1634  Spain  engaged  to  defray 
part  (if  ilie  expense  of  equipping  such  a  fleet  in 
the  hope  that  I  lie  King's  demand  would  bring 
on  war  witU  Holland  and  witli  France.  But 
money  had  to  he  found  at  home,  and  as  Charles 
■would  not  hear  of  I  be  gnlbtring  of  a  Parlia- 
ment means  had  to  be  got  by  a  new  strelcli  of 
prerogative.  The  legal  research  of  Noy,  one 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  found  pre- 
cedents among  the  records  in  the  Tower  for  the 
pvovi.'iion  of  ships  for  the  King's  use  by  the 
port-towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  fur- 
ui.shins  of  their  equipment  by  the  maritime 
counties.  Tlie  precedents  dated  fnmi  times 
when  no  permanent  fleet  existed,  and  when  sea 
■warfare  could  only  be  waged  by  vessels  lent 
for  the  moment  by  tlie  various  ports.  But  tliey 
were  seized  as  a  means  of  equipping  a  perma 
nent  navy  without  cost  to  tbe  e.xchequer;  the 
first  demand  of  ships  was  soon  commuted  into 
a  demand  of  m(mey  for  the  provision  of  ships; 
and  the  writs  for  the  payment  of  ship-money 
which  were  issued  lo  London  and  other  coast- 
towns  were  enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  money  was  paid,  and  in  1635  a  fleet  put  lo 
sea.  Tbe  Spaniards,  however,  were  too  poor 
to  fulfill  their  share  of  tlie  bargain;  tbey  sent 
neither  money  nor  vessels;  and  Charles  shrank 
from  a  conte-t  .single-handed  with  France  and 
the  Dutch.  But  with  tbe  dealb  of  the  Earl  of 
Portland  a  bolder  hand  seized  the  reins  of 
power.  To  Laud  as  to  Wentwortli  the  system 
of  WeslOQ  had  hardly  seemed  government  at 
all.  In  the  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween tbe  two  ministers  tlie  King  was  censured 
as  over-cautious,  the  Star  Cliamber  as  feeble, 
the  juttges  as  over-scrupnlous.  "I  am  for 
Thorough."  the  one  writes  to  the  other  in  alter- 
nate fits  of  impatience  at  the  slow  progress  they 
are  making.  Wentworth  was  anxious  tliat  liis 
good  work  miglitnot  "  be  spoiled  on  that  side." 
Laud  echoed  the  wish, while  he  envied  tlie  free 
course  of  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant.  "  You  have  a 
good  deal  of  humor  here,"  he  ■writes,  "  for 
your  proceeding.  Go  on  a'  God's  name.  I 
have  done  with  expecting  of  Thorough  on  this 
side." 

With  feelings  such  as  these  Laud  no  sooner 
took  the  direction  of  affairs  than  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  unscrupulous  impulse  made  itself  felt. 
Far  from  being  drawn  from  his  projects  by  the 
desertion  of  Spain,  Charles  was  encouraged  to 
carry  lliem  out  by  his  own  efforts.  It  was  de- 
termined to  strengthen  tbe  fleet;  and  funds  for 
this  purpose  were  raised  by  an  extension  of  the 
levy  of  ship  money.  The  pretense  of  prece- 
dents was  thrown  aside,  and  Laud  resolved  to 
find  a  permanent  revenue  in  tlie  conversion  of 
the  "  ship  money,"  till  now  levied  on  ports  and 
the  maritime  counties,  into  a  general  tax  im- 
posed by  the  royal  will  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  sum  expected  from  the  tax  was  no 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  "  I 
know  no  reason."  Wentworth  had  written  sig- 
nificantly. "  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  com- 
mon lawyers  in  England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do 
here;"  and  tbe  judges  no  sooner  declared  the 
new  impost  to  be  legal  than  he  drew  tiie  logical 
deduction  from  their  decision.  "  Since  it  is 
lawful  for  the  King  to  impose  a  fax  for  the 
equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally  so 
for  the  levy  of  an  army:  and  the  same  reason 
which  authorizes  him  to  levy  an  army  to  resist, 
■will  autbonze  him  to  carry  tliat  army  abroad 
that  he  may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover  what 
is  law  in  England  is  law  also  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  there- 
fore make  the  King  absolute  at  home  and  for- 
midable abroad.  Let  him  only  abstain  from 
war  for  a  few  years  that  lie  may  habituate  his 
subjects  lo  the  payment  of  that  tax,  and  in  the 
end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful  and  re- 
spected than  any  of  bis  predecessors."  "The 
debt  of  the  Crown  being  taken  off,"  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  "  jou  may  govern  at  your  will." 

But  tliere  were  men  who  saw  the  danger  to 
freedom  in  this  levy  of  ship-money  as  clearly  as 
Wentworth  himself.  The  bulk  of  the  country 
parly  abandoned  all  hope  of  English  freedom. 
There  was  a  sudden  revival  of  the  emigration 
to  New  England;  and  men  of  blood  and  fort- 
une now  prepared  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
West.  Lord  Warwick  secured  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  began  negotiations  for 
transporting  themselves  to  the  New  World. 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  said,  by  a  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, to  have  only  been  prevented  from  cross- 


ing the  seas  by  a  royal  embargo.  It  is  more 
certain  that  John  Hampden  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Narraganselt.  No  visionary 
danger  wou'.d  have  brought  the  soul  of  Hamp- 
den to  the  thought  of  flight.  He  was  sprung  of 
an  ancient  line,  which  had  been  true  lo  the 
House  of  Lancaster  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  whose  fidelity  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
favor  of  the  Ti.dors.  On  tlie  brow  of  tbe  "Chil- 
terus  an  opening  in  the  woods  has  borne  the 
name  of  "  the  Queen's  Gap"  ever  since  Grif- 
fith Hampden  cleared  an  avenue  for  one  of 
Elizabeth's  visits  to  his  stately  home.  His 
grandson,  John,  was  born  at  the  close  of  the 
Queen's  reign;  the  dissipations  of  youth  were 
cut  short  by  an  early  marriage  at  twenty-five  to 
a  wife  he  loved;  and  tbe  young  squire  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  study  and  religion.  His 
wealth  and  lineage  opened  lo  him  a  career  such 
as  other  men  were  cimosing  at  the  Stuart 
court.  Few  English  commoners  had  wider 
possessions;  and  under  James  it  was  easy  to 
purchase  a  peerage  by  servility  and  hard  cash, 
"  If  my  son  will  seek  for  his  honor,"  wrote  his 
mother  from  the  court,  "  tell  him  now  to  come, 
for  here  are  multitudes  of  lords  a-makingl"  But 
Hampden  had  nobler  aims  than  a  peerage. 
From  the  first  his  choice  was  made  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  those  who  were  struggling  for  En- 
glish freedom;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -six  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  memorable  Parliament  of 
16'30.  Young  as  he  ■ivas.  his  ability  at  once 
carried  him  to  the  front:  he  was  employed  in 
"  managing  conferences  with  the  Lords""  and 
other  weighty  business,  and  became  the  frienil 
of  Eliot  and  of  Pym.  He  was  again  returned 
to  the  two  first  Parliaments  of  Charles;  and 
his  firm  refusal  to  contribute  lo  forced  loans  at 
the  close  of  the  second  marked  tbe  quiet  firm- 
ness of  his  temper.  "I  could  be  content  to 
lead,"  he  replied  to  tbe  demand  of  the  Council, 
"  but  for  fear  to  draw  on  myself  that  curse  in 
Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a 
year  against  those  that  do  infringe  it."  He  was 
rewarded  with  so  close  an  imprisonment  in  tbe 
Tower,  "  that  he  never  afterwards  did  look  the 
saine  man  he  was  before."  But  a  prison  had  no 
force  to  bend  the  steady  patriotism  of  John 
Hampden,  and  he  again  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Parliament  of  1628,  especially  on  the  re- 
ligious questions  which  came  under  debate. 

With  tbe  dissolution  of  this  Parliament 
Hampden  again  withdrew  to  his  home,  the 
home  that,  however  disguised  by  tasteless 
changes  without,  still  stands  unaltered  within 
on  a  rise  of  the  Chilterns,  its  Elizabethan  hall 
girt  round  with  galleries  and  stately  staircases 
■n'inding  up  beneath  shadowy  portraits  in  ruffs 
and  fanhiugales.  Around  are  the  quiet  undu- 
lations of  the  chalk-country,  billowy  heavings 
and  .sinking  '  as  of  some  primieval  sea  suddenly 
hushed  into  niotionlessness,  soft  slopes  of  gray 
grass  or  brown-red  corn  falling  gently  to  dr^'' 
bottoms,  ■woodland  flung  here  and  there  in 
masses  over  the  hills.  A  country  of  fine  and 
lucid  air,  of  far  shadowy  distances,  of  hollows 
tenderly  veiled  by  mist,  graceful  everywhere 
with  a  flowing  unaccentuated  grace,  as  though 
Hampden's  own  temper  liad  grown  out  of  it. 
As  we  look  on  it,  we  recall  the  "  flowing  cour- 
tesy to  all  men,"  the  "  seeming  humility  and 
submission  of  judgment,"  the  "rare  affability 
and  temper  in  debate,"  that  woke  admiration 
and  regard  even  in  the  fiercest  of  his  opponents. 
But  beneath  the  outer  grace  of  Hampden's  de- 
meanor lay  a  soul  of  steel.  Buried  as  he  seem- 
ed in  the  affections  of  his  home,  the  great 
patriot  waited  patiently  for  the  hour  of  freedom 
that  he  knew  must  come.  Around  him  gather- 
ed the  men  that  were  to  sland  by  his  side  in  the 
future  struggle.  He  had  been  the  bosom  friend 
of  Eliot  till  the  victim  of  tlie  King's  resentment 
lay  dead  in  the  Tower.  He  was  now  tbe  bosom 
friend  of  Pym.  His  mother  had  been  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Cromwell  house  at  Hitchin- 
brooke,  and  he  was  thus  closely  linked  by  blood 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  more  distantly  lo  Oliver 
St.  .John.  The  marriages  of  two  daughters 
united  him  to  the  Knigbtleys  and  the  Lynes. 
Selden  and  Whitelock  were  among  his  closest 
counselors.  It  was  in  steady  commune  with 
these  that  the  years  passed  by,  -while  outer  eyes 
saw  in  him  only  a  Puritan  squire  of  a  cultured 
sort,  popular  among  his  tenantry  and  punctual 
at  Quarter-Se;isious,  with  "an  exceeding  pro- 
penseness  to  field  sports"  and  "busy  in  the 
embellishment  of  his  estate,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond." 

At  last  the  quiet  patience  was  broken  by  the 
news  of  the  ship-money,  and  of  a  writ  addressed 
to  the  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Peter  Temple  of  Stave,  i 


ordering  him  to  raise  £4,500  on  the  county  of 
Buckingham.  Hampden's  resolve  was  sooa 
known.  In  the  January  of  1636  ai  return  was 
made  of  the  payments  for  ship  money  from  the 
village  of  Great  Kimble  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Chil- 
terns round  which  his  chief  property  lay,  and 
at  the  head  of  those  who  refused  to  p.ay  stood 
the  name  of  John  Hampden.  For  awhile  mat- 
ters moved  slowly;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close 
of  June  that  a  Council  warrant  summoned  the 
High  Sheriff  to  account  for  arrears  Hampden 
meanwhile  had  been  taking  counsel  in  tbe 
spring  with  Whitelock  and  others  of  his  friends 
concerning  the  means  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  legal  issue.  Charles  was  as  eager  to  appeal  to 
thelaw  as  Hampden  himself;  but  he  followed 
his  father's  usage  in  privately  consulling  the 
judges  on  the  subject  of  his  claim,  and  it  w.is 
not  till  the  February  of  1637  that  their  answer 
asserted  its  legality.  The  King  at  once  made 
tlieir  opinion  public  in  the  faith  that  all  resist- 
ance would  cease.  But  the  days  were  gone  by 
when  the  voice  of  the  judges  was  taken  sub- 
missively for  law  by  Englislimtn.  They  had 
seen  the  dismissal  of  Coke  and  of  Crewe,  They 
knew  that  in  matters  of  the  prerogative  the 
judges  admitted  a  right  of  interference  and  of 
dictation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  "The 
judges,"  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  could  say  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  "  the  judges  have  over- 
thrown the  law,  as  the  bishops  religion  I"  What 
Hampden  aimed  at  was  not  the  judgment  of 
sucii  judges,  but  an  open  trial  where  England 
might  hear,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  discussion  of  this  great  inroad  on  its 
freedom.  His  wishes  were  realized  at  last  by 
the  issue  in  Jlay  of  a  writ  from  the  Exchequer, 
calling  on  him  to  show  cause  why  payment  of 
ship-money  for  his  lands  should  not  be  made. 

'The  news  of  Hampden's  resistance  thrilled 
through  the  country  at  a  moment  when  men 
were  roused  by  news  of  resistance  in  the  north. 
Since  the  accession  of  James  Scotland  had  bent 
with  a  seeming  tameness  before  aggression  after 
aggression.  Its  pulpits  had  been  bridled.  Its 
boldest  ministers  had  been  sent  into  exile.  Its 
General  Assembly  had  been  broucht  to  submis- 
sion by  the  Crown.  Its  Church  had  been  forced 
to  accept  bishops,  it  not  with  all  their  old 
powers,  still  with  authority  as  permanent  su- 
perintendents of  the  diocesan  synods.  The 
ministers  and  elders  had  been  deprived  of  their 
right  of  excommunicating  offenders,  save  with 
a  bishops  sanction.  A  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission enforced  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
But  with  this  enforcement  of  his  royal  authority 
James  was  content.  He  had  no  wish  foradoc- 
trinal  change,  or  for  the  bringing  about  of  a 
strict  uniformity  with  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Laud  in  his  earlier  days  in- 
vited James  to  draw  his  Scotch  subjects  "to  a 
nearer  conjunction  wilh  the  liturgy  and  canons 
of  this  nation."  "I  sent  him  back  again,"  said 
the  shrewd  old  King,  "■with  the  frivolous  draft 
he  had  drawn.  For  all  that,  he  feared  not  my 
anger,  but  assaulted  me  again  with  another  ill- 
fangled  platform  to  make  that  stubborn  Kirk 
stoop  more  to  the  English  platform  ;  but  I  durst 
not  play  fast  and  loose  with  my  word.  He 
knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people."  The 
earlier  policy  of  Charles  followed  his  father's 
line  of  action.  It  effected  little  save  a  partial 
restoration  of  Church-lauds,  which  the  lords 
were  forced  to  surrender.  But  Laud's  vigorous 
action  made  itself  felt.  His  first  acts  were  di- 
rected rather  to  points  of  outer  observance  than 
to  any  attack  on  the  actual  fabric  of  Presbyterian 
organization.  The  estates  were  induced  to  with- 
draw the  control  of  ecclesiastical  apparel  from 
the  Assembly,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  Crown; 
and  this  step  was  soon  followed  by  a  resumption 
of  their  episcopal  costume  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  bishops.  When  the  Bishop  of  Moray 
preached  before  Charles  in  his  rochet,  on  the 
King's  visit  lo  Edinburgh  in  1633.  it  was  the 
first  instance  of  its  use  since  the  Reformation. 
The  innovation  was  followed  by  the  issue  of  a 
royal  warrant  which  directed  all  ministers  to 
use  the  surplice  in  divine  worship. 

The  enforcement  of  the  surplice  woke  Scot- 
land from  its  torpor,  and  alarm  at  once  spread 
through  the  country.  Quarterly  meetings  were 
held  in  parishes  with  fasting  and  prayer  lo  con- 
sult on  tbe  dangers  which  threatened  religion, 
and  ministers  who  conformed  to  the  new  cere- 
monies were  rebuked  and  deserted  by  their  con- 
gregalions.  The  popular  discontent  soon  found 
leaders  in  the  Scotch  nobles.  Threatened  io 
power  by  the  attempts  of  the  Crown  to  narrow 
their  legal  jurisdiction,  in  purse  by  projects  for 
the  resumption  and  restoration  to  the  Church  of 
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the  bishops'  lands,  irritated  by  the  restoration 
of  the  prelates  to  their  old  rank,  by  their  rein- 
troductiou  to  Parliament  and  the  Council,  by 
the  nomination  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood  to 
the  post  of  Chancellor,  and  above  all  by  the 
setting  up  again  the  worrying  bishops'  courts, 
tlie  nobles  with  Lord  Lome  at  their  head  stood 
sullenly  aloof  from  the  new  sj'stem.  But 
Charles  was  indifferent  to  the  discontent  which 
his  measures  were  rousing.  Under  Laud's 
pressure  lie  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  tlie 
Presbyterian  character  of  the  Scotch  Church 
altogether,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  uniformity  with 
the  Church  of  England  in  organization  and  rit- 
ual. With  this  view  a  book  of  Canons  was  is- 
sued in  1636  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  King. 
These  Canons  placed  the  government  of  the 
Church  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  its  bishops; 
and  made  a  bishop's  license  necessary  for  in- 
.struclion  and  for  the  publication  of  books. 
The  authority  of  the  prelates  indeed  was  jeal- 
ously subordinated  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  No  Church  Assembly  might  be  sum- 
moned but  by  the  King,  no  alteration  in  wor- 
ship or  discipline  introduced  but  by  his  per- 
mission. As  daring  a  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive superseded  what  was  known  as  Knox's 
Liturgy — the  book  of  Common  Order  drawn  up 
on  the  Genevan  model  by  that  Reformer,  and 
generally  used  throughout  Scotland — by  a  new 
Liturgy  based  on  the  English  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

The  Liturgy  and  Canons  had  been  Laud's  own 
handiwork;  in  their  composition  the  General 
Assembly  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  recog- 
nized ;  and  taken  together  thej'  formed  the  code 
of  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  system  which 
aimed  at  reducing  Scotland  to  an  utter  subjec- 
tion to  the  Crown.  To  enforce  them  on  the 
land  was  to  effect  a  revolution  of  the  most  se- 
rious kind.  The  books  however  were  backed 
by  a  royal  injunction,  and  Laud  flattered  him- 
selftliat  the  revolution  had  been  wrought.  But 
the  patience  of  Scotland  found  an  end  at  last. 
In  the  summer  of  1637,  while  England  was 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  great  cause  of 
ship-money,  pereqiptory  orders  from  the  King 
forced  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  to  introduce  the 
new  service  into  their  churches.  On  the  83rd 
of  July  the  Prayer  Book  was  used  at  the  church 
of  St.  Giles.  But  the  book  was  no  sooner 
opened  than  a  murmur  ran  through  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  murmur  grew  into  a  formida- 
ble riot.  The  church  was  cleared,  and  the 
services  read ;  but  the  rising  discontent  fright- 
ened the  judges  into  a  decision  that  the  royal 
•writ  enjoined  the  purchase,  not  the  use,  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  its  use  was  at  once  discon- 
tinued. The  angry  orders  which  came  from 
England  for  its  restoration  were  met  by  a  show- 
er of  protests  from  every  i)art  of  Scotland. 
The  ministers  of  Fife  pleaded  boldly  the  want 
of  any  confirmalion  of  the  book  by  a  General 
Assembly.  "This  Church,"  they  exclaimed, 
"is a  free  and  independent  Church,  just  as  this 
kingdom  is  a  free  and  independent  kingdom." 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  alone  took  sixty-eight 
petitions  with  him  to  the  Court;  while  minis- 
ters, nobles,  and  gentry'  poured  into  Edinburgh 
to  organize  a  national  resistance. 

The  effect  of  these  events  in  Scotland  was  at 
once  seen  in  the  open  demoHstration  of  discon- 
tent south  of  the  border.  The  prison  with 
■which  Laud  had  rewarded  Prynne's  enormous 
folio  had  tamed  his  spirit  so  little  that  a  new 
tract,  written  within  its  walls,  denounced  the 
bishops  as  devouring  wolves  and  lords  of  Luci- 
fer. A  fellow  prisoner,  John  Bastwick,  de- 
clared in  his  "  Litany  "  that  "Hell  was  broke 
loose,  and  the  devils  in  surplices,  hoods,  copes, 
and  rorhels  were  come  amougstus."  ]3urton, 
a  London  clergyman  silenced  by  the  High 
Commission,  called  on  all  Christians  to  resist 
the  bishops  as  "  robbers  of  souls,  limbs  of  the 
beast,  and  factors  of  Antichrist."  Raving  of 
this  sort  might  well  have  been  passed  ^by.had 
not  the  general  sympathy  with  Prynne  and  his 
fellow  pamphleteers,  when  Laud  dragged  them 
in  1637  before  the  Star  Chamber  as  "trumpets 
of  sedition,"  shown  how  fast  the  tide  of  gener- 
al anger  against  the  Government  was  rising. 
The  four  culprits  listened  with  defiance  to  their 
sentence  of  exposure  in  the  pillory  and  impris- 
onment for  life;  and  the  crowd  who  filled  Pal- 
ace Yard  to  witness  their  punishment  groaned 
at  the  cutting  off  of  their  cars,  and  "  gave  a 
great  shout "  when  Prynne  urged  that  the  sen- 
tence on  him  was  contrary  to  law.  A  hundred 
thousand  Londoners  lined  the  roiid  as  they 
passed  on  the  way  to  prison;  ;ind  the  journey 
of  these  "Martyrs,"  as   the  spectators  called 


them,  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Startled 
as  he  was  at  the  sudden  burst  of  popular  feel- 
ing. Laud  remained  dauntless  as  ever.  Piynne's 
entertainers  as  he  passed  through  the  country, 
were  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
while  the  censorship  struck  fiercer  blows  at  the 
Puritan  press.  But  the  real  danger  lay  not  in 
tlie  libels  of  silly  zealots,  but  in  the  attitude  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  effect  which  was  being 
produced  in  England  at  large  by  the  trial  of 
Hampden.  Wentworth  was  looking  on  from 
Leland  with  cool  insolence  at  the  contest  be- 
tween a  subject  and  the  Crown.  "  Mr.  Hamp- 
den," he  wrote,  "is  a  great  brother;  and  the 
genius  of  that  faction  of  people  leads  them  al- 
ways to  oppose,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically, 
all  that  ever  authority  ord'ains."  But  England 
looked  on  with  other  eyes.  "The  eyes  of  all 
men,"  owns  Clarendon,  "were  fixed  upon  him 
as  their  Pater  Patrm  and  the  pilot  who  must 
steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  and 
storms  that  threatened  it."  In  November  and 
December,  1637,  tlie  cause  of  ship-money  was 
solemnly  argued  for  twelve  days  before  the 
full  bench  of  judges.  It  was  proved  that  the 
tax  in  past  times  had  been  levied  only  in  cases 
of  sudden  emergency,  and  confined  to  the 
coast  and  port  towns  alone,  and  that  even  the 
show  of  legality  had  been  taken  from  it  by 
formal  statute,  and  by  the  Petition  of  Right. 

The  case  was  adjourned,  but  its  discussion 
told  not  merely  on  England,  but  on  the  temper 
of  the  Scots.  Charles  had  replied  to  their  peti- 
tions by  a  simple  order  to  all  strangers  to  leave 
the  capital.  But  the  Council  at  Edinburgh  was 
unable  to  enforce  his  order;  and  the  nobles  and 
gentry  before  dispersing  to  their  homes  peti- 
tioned against  the  bishops,  resolved  not  to  own 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts,  and  named  in 
November,  1637,  a  body  of  delegates,  under  the 
odd  title  of  "the  Tables."  These  delegates 
carried  on  through  the  winter  a  series  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Crown.  The  negotiations  were 
interrupted  in  the  spring  of  1638  by  a  renewed 
order  for  their  dispersion,  and  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  Prayer  Book;  while  the  Judges  in 
England  delivered  in  June  their  long-delayed 
decision  on  Hampden's  case.  Two  judges  only 
pronounced  in  his  favor;  though  three  followed 
them  on  technical  grounds.  The  majority, 
seven  in  number,  laid  down  the  broad  principle 
that  no  statute  prohibiting  arbitrary  taxation 
could  be  pleaded  against  the  King's  will.  "I 
never  read  or  heard,"  said  Judge  Berkley,  "that 
lex  was  rex,  but  it  is  common  and  most  true 
that  rex  is  lex."  Finch,  the  Chief-Justice, 
summed  up  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  judges. 
"  Acts  of  Parliament  to  take  away  the  King's 
royal  power  in  the  defense  of  his  kingdom  are 
void,"  he  said:  "  they  are  void  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  the  King  not  to  command  the  sub- 
jects, their  persons,  and  goods,  and  I  say  their 
"money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament  make  s.uy 
difference." 

The  case  was  ended ;  and  Charles  looked  for 
the  Puritans  to  give  way.  But  keener  eyes  dis- 
cerned that  a  new  spirit  of  resistance  had  been 
stirred  by  the  trial.  The  insolence  of  Went- 
wortli  was  exchanged  for  a  tone  of  angry  lerror. 
"I  wish  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  to  his  like- 
ness," the  Lord  Deputy  wrote  bitterly  from 
Ireland,  "were  well  whipt  into  their  right 
senses."  Amidst  tbe  exultation  of  the  Court 
over  the  decision  of  the  judges,  Wentworth  saw 
clearly  that  Hampden's  work  had  been  douc. 
Legal  aud  temperate  as  his  course  had  been,  he 
had  roused  England  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
her  freedom,  and  forced  into  light  the  real 
cliaracter  of  the  royal  claims.  How  stern  and 
bitter  the  temper  even  of  the  noblest  Puritans 
had  become  at  last  we  see  in  the  poem  wliich 
Milton  produced  at  this  time,  his  elegy  of 
"Lycidas."  Its  grave  and  tender  lament  is 
broken  by  a  sudden  flash  of  indignation  at  the 
dangers  around  the  Church,  at  the  "  blind 
moutlis  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to 
hold  a  sheep-hook,"  and  to  wiiom  "  the  hungry 
sheep  look  up,  arid  are  not  fed,"  while  " Ihe 
grim  wolf"  of  Rome  "with  privy  paw  daily 
devours  apace,  and  nothing  said!"  The  slcrn 
resolve  of  the  people  to  demand  justice  on  their 
tyi'ants  spoke  in  his  threat  of  the  ax.  Straf- 
ford and  Laud,  and  Charles  himself,  had  yet  to 
reckon  with  "that  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door"  which  stood  "ready  to  smite  once,  and 
smite  no  more."  But  stern  as  was  the  general  ■ 
resolve,  there  was  no  need  for  immediate  action, 
for  the  difficulties  which  were  gathering  in  the 
north  were  certain  to  bring  a  strain  on  the 
Government,  which  would  force  it  to  seek  sup- 
port from  the  people.     The  King's  demand  for 


immediate  submission,  which  reached  Scotland 
while  England  was  waiting  for  the  Hampden 
judgment,  in  the  spring  of  1638,  gathered  the 
whole  body  of  remonstrants  together  round 
"the  Tables"  at  Stirling;  and  a  protestation, 
read  at  Edinburgh,  was  followed,  on  Johnsto* 
of  Wan  iston's  suggestion,  by  a  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  with  God  which  had  been  drawn  up 
and  sworn  to  in  a  previous  hour  of  peril,  when 
Mary  was  still  plotting  against  Protestantism, 
and  Spain  was  preparing  its  Armada.  "We 
promise  and  swear,"  ran  the  solemn  engage- 
ment at  its  close,  "by  the  great  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the  profession  and 
obedience  of  the  said  religion,  and  that  we  shall 
defend  the  same,  and  resist  all  their  contrary 
errors  and  corruptions,  according  to  our  voca- 
tion and  the  utmost  of  that  power  which  God 
has  put  into  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

The  Covenant  was  signed  in  the  church-yard 
of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Edinburgh  on  the  first  of 
March  in  a  tumult  of  enthusiasm,  "with  such 
content  and  joy  as  those  who,  having  long  be- 
fore been  outlaws  and  rebels,  are  admitted 
again  into  covenant  with  God."  Gentlemen 
and  nobles  rode  with  the  documents  in  their 
pockets  over  the  country,  gathering  subscrip- 
tions to  it,  while  the  ministers  pressed  for  a 
general  consent  to  it  from  the  pulpit.  But 
pressure  was  needless.  "  Such  was  tlie  zeal  of 
subscribers  that  for  awhile  many  subscribed 
with  tears  on  their  cheeks;"  some  were  indeed 
reputed  to  have  "drawn  their  own  blood  and 
used  it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwrite  their 
names."  The  force  given  to  Scottish  freedom 
by  this  revival  of  religious  fervor  was  seen  in 
the  new  tone  adopted  by  the  Covenanters.  The 
The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  came  as  Royal 
Commissioner  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  was 
at  once  met  by  demands  for  an  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Books  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer,  a  free 
Parliament,  and  a  free  General  Assembly.  He 
threatened  war;  but  the  threat  proved  fruitless, 
and  even  the  Scotch  Council  pressed  Charles  to 
give  fuller  satisfaction  to  the  people.  "  I  will 
rather  die,"  the  King  wrote  to  Hamilton,  "  than 
yield  to  these  impertinent  and  damnable  de- 
mands;" but  it  was  needful  to  gain  time.  "  The 
discontents  at  home,"  wrote  Lord  Northumber- 
land to  Wentworth,  "do  rather  increase  than 
lessen;"  and  Charles  was  without  money  or 
men.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  for  a  loan 
from  Spain  on  promise  of  declaring  war  against 
Holland,  or  that  he  tried  to  .procure  two  thou- 
sand troops  from  Flanders,  with  which  to  oc- 
cupy Edinburgh.  Tlie  loan  and  troops  were 
both  refused,  and  some  contributions  offered  by 
the  English  Catholics  did  little  to  recruit  the 
Exchequer. 

Charles  had  directed  the  Marquis  to  delay  any 
decisive  breach  till  the  royal  fleet  appeared  in 
the  Forth;  but  it  was  hard  to  equip  a  fleet  at 
all.  Scotland  in  fact  was  sooner  ready  for  war 
than  the  King.  The  Scotch  volunteers  who 
had  been  serving  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
streamed  home  at  the  call  of  their  brethren;  and 
General  Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  under  Gus- 
tavus,  came  from  i Sweden  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  forces.  A  voluntary  war  tax 
was  levied  in  every  sliire.  [Charles  was  so  ut- 
terly taken  by  surprise  that  he  saw  no  choice  but 
to  yield,  if  but  for  the  moment,  to  the  Scottish 
demands.  Hamilton  announced  that  the  King 
allowed  the  Covenant,  the  service  book  was  re- 
voked; a  pledge  was  given  that  the  power  of  the 
bishops  should  be  lessened;  a  Parliament  was 
promised  for  the  coming  year;  and  a  General 
Assembly  summoned  at  once.  The  Assembly 
met  at  Glasgow  in  November  1638;  it  had  been 
chosen  according  to  the  old  form  which  James 
had  annulled,  aud  its  144  ministers  were  backed 
by  96  lay  elders  amongst  whom  all  the  leading 
Covenanters  found  a  place.  They  had  hardly 
met  when,  at  the  news  of  their  design  to  attack 
the  Bishops,  Hamilton  declared  the  Assembly 
dissolved.  But  the  Church  claimed  its  old 
freedom  oFnieeting  apart  from  any  license  from 
Kings;  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the 
Assembly  resolved  to  continue  its  session.  Its 
acts  were  an  undoing  of  all  that  the  Stuarts  had 
done.  The  two  books  of  Canons  and  Common 
Prayer,  the  High  Commission,  the  Articles  of 
Perth,  were  all  set  aside  as  invalid.  Episcopacy 
was  abjured,  the  bishops  were  deposed  from 
their  office,  aud  the  system  of  Presbyterianism 
re-estalilished  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Scotland  was  figliting  England's  battle  as  well 
as  her  own.  The  bold  assertion  of  a  people's 
right  to  frame  its  own  religion  was  a  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  claim  which  had  been  made 
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ty  the  English  Parliament  of  1629.  But  Charles 
•was  as  resolute  to  resist  it  now  as  then.  He 
■was  firm  in  his  resolve  of  war,  and  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  his  Scotch  councilors  against 
it  were  met  by  a  fierce  pressure  from  Went- 
worth  and  Laud.  Both  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion had  ceased  to  be  one  for  Scotland  only; 
tbey  saw  that  a  concession  to  the  Scots  must 
now  be  fatal  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
system  tliey  had  built  up  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land alike.  In  both  countries  those  who  op- 
posed the  Government  were  looking  to  the  ris 
ing  in  the  North.  They  were  suspicious  of  cor- 
Tespondeuce  between  the  Puritans  in  England 
and  the  Scotch  leaders;  and  whether  these  sus- 
picions were  true  or  no,  of  the  sympathy  with 
which  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  were 
■watched  south  of  the  border  there  could  be  lit- 
tle doubt.  It  was  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
Stuart  system  was  at  stake  that  the  two  minis- 
ters pressed  for  war.  But  angered  as  he  was, 
Charles  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Scotch  king; 
and  he  shrank  from  a  march  with  English 
troops  into  his  hereditary  kingdom.  He  count- 
ed rather  on  the  sympathy  of  the  northern  clans 
and  of  Huntly,  on  the  impression  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  Hamilton  with  a  fleet  in  the 
Forth,  and  by  the  suspension  of  trade  with 
Holland,  than  on  any  actual  force  of  arms  from 
the  South.  The  20,000  men  he  gathered  at 
York  were  to  serve  rather  as  a  demonstration, 
and  to  protect  the  border,  than  as  an  invading 
force.  But  again  his  plans  broke  down  before 
the  activity  and  resolution  of  the  Scots.  The 
news  that  Charles  was  gathering  an  army  at 
York,  and  reckoning  for  support  on  the  clans 
of  the  north,  was  answered  an  the  spring  of 
1639  by  the  seizure  of  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton, 
and  Stirling;  while  10,000  well  equipped  troops 
under  Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Montrose  entered 
Aberdeeen,  and  brought  the  Earl  of  Huntly  a 
prisoner  to  the  south.  Instead  of  overawing 
the  country,  the  appearance  of  the  royal  fleet 
in  the  Forth  was  the  signal  for  Leslie's  march 
•with  20,000  men  to  the  Border.  Charles  had 
hardly  pushed  across  the  Tweed,  when  the 
"  old  little  crooked  soldier,''  encamping  on  the 
hill  of  Dunse  Law,  a  few  miles  from  Berwick, 
fairly  offered  him  battle. 

The  King's  threats  at  once  broke  down. 
Charles  bad  a  somewhat  stronger  force  than 
Leslie,  but  his  men  had  no  will  to  fight;  and  he 
■was  forced  to  evade  a  battle  by  consenting  to 
thegatheringof  a  free  Assembly  and  of  a  Scotch 
Parliament.  But  he  had  no  purpose  of  being 
bound  by  terms  which  had  been  wrested  from 
him  by  rebel  subjects.  In  his  eyes  the  pacifica- 
tion at  Berwick  was  a  mere  suspension  of  arms; 
and  the  King's  summons  of  Wentworth  from 
Ireland  was  a  proof  that  violent  measures  were 
in  preparation.  The  Scotch  leaders  were  far 
from  deceiving  themselves  as  to  the  King's 
purpose ;  and  in  the  struggle  which  they  fore- 
saw they  sought  aid  from  a  power  which 
Scotch  tradition  had  looked  on  for  centuries  as 
the  natural  ally  of  their  countr}'.  The  jealousy 
between  France  and  England  had  long  been 
smoldering,  and  only  the  weakness  of  Cliarles 
and  the  caution  of  Richelieu  had  prevented  its 
bursting  into  open  flame.  In  the  weary  nego- 
tiations which  the  English  King  still  carried  on 
for  the  restoration  of  his  nephew  to  the  Palatin- 
ate, he  had  till  now  been  counting  rather  on  the 
friendly  mediation  of  Spain  with  the  Emperor 
than  on  any  efforts  of  France  or  its  Protestant 
allies.  At  this  moment  however  a  strange 
piece  of  fortuue  brought  about  a  sudden  change 
in  his  policy.  A  Spanish  fleet,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Channel,  look 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Dover;  and  Spain  ap- 
pealed for  its  protection  to  the  friendship  of 
the  King.  But  Charles  saw  in  the  incident  a 
chance  of  winning  the  Palatinate  without  a 
blow.  He  at  once  opened  negotiations  with 
Richelieu.  He  offered  to  suffer  the  Spanish 
vessels  to  be  destroyed,  if  France  would  pledge 
itself  to  restore  his  nephew.  Richelieu  on  the 
other  hand  would  only  consent  to  his  restora- 
tion if  Charles  would  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war. 

But  the  negotiations  were  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  daring  of  the  Dutch.  In  spite  of 
the  King's  threats  they  attacked  the  Spanish 
fleet  as  it  lay  in  English  waters,  and  drove  it 
broken  to  Ostcnd,  Such  an  act  of  defiance 
could  only  embitter  the  enmity  which  Charles 
already  felt  towards  France  and  its  Dutch 
allies;  and  Richelieu  grasped  gladly  at  the 
Scotch  revolt  as  a  means  of  hindering  England 
from  joining  in  the  war.  His  agents  opened 
oommunications  with  the  Scottish  leaders;  and 


applications  for  its  aid  were  forwarded  by  the 
Scots  to  the  French  court. 

The  discovery  of  this  correspondence  roused 
anew  the  hopes  of  the  Kmg.  He  was  resolved 
not  to  yield  to  rebels;  and  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland  since  the  pacification  of  Berwick 
seemed  to  him  mere  rebellion.  A  fresh  General 
Assembly  adopted  as  valid  the  acts  of  its  pre- 
decessor. The  Parliament  only  met  to  demand 
that  the  council  should  be  responsible  to  it  for 
its  course  of  government.  The  King  prorogued 
both  that  he  might  use  the  weapon  which  fort- 
une had  thrown  into  his  hand.  He  never 
doubted  that  if  he  appealed  to  the  country 
English  loyalty  would  rise  to  support  liim 
against  Scottish  treason.  He  yielded  at  last  to 
the  counsels  of  Wentworth.  Wentworth  was 
still  for  war.  He  had  never  ceased  to  urge 
that  the  Scots  should  be  whipped  back  to  tlieir 
border;  and  the  King  now  avowed  his  concur- 
rence in  this  policy  by  raising  him  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Strafford,  and  from  the  post  of  Lord 
Deputy  to  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Strafford 
agreed  with  Charles  that  a  Parliament  should 
be  summoned,  the  correspondence  laid  before 
it,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  burst  of  indigna- 
tion on  which  the  King  counted  to  procure  a 
heavy  subsidy.  But  he  had  foreseen  that  it 
might  refuse  all  aid;  and  in  such  a  case  the 
Earl  and  the  Council  held  that  the  King  would 
have  a  right  to  fall  back  on  "  extraordinary 
means."  Strafford  himself  hurried  to  Ireland 
to  read  a  practical  lesson  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. In  fourteen  days  he  had  procured  four 
subsidies  from  the  Irish  Commons,  and  set  on 
foot  a  force  of  8,000  men  to  take  part  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Scots.  He  came  back,  flushed  with 
his  success,  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Houses  at  Westminister  in  the  middle  of  April, 
1640.  But  the  lesson  failed  in  its  effect. 
Statesmen  like  Hampden  and  Pym  were  not 
fools  enough  to  aid  the  great  enemy  of  English 
freedom  .against  men  who  had  risen  for  free- 
dom across  the  Tweed.  Every  member  of  the 
Commons  knew  that  Scotland  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  English  liberty.  All  hope  of  bringing 
them  to  any  attack  upon  the  Scots  proved  fruit- 
less. The  intercepted  letters  were  quietly  set 
aside;  and  the  Commons  declared  as  of  old  that 
redress  of  grievances  must  precede  any  grant 
of  supplies.  No  subsid}'  could  be  granted  till 
security  was  had  for  religion,  for  property, 
and  for  the  liberties  of  Parliament.  An  offer 
to  relinquish  ship-money  proved  fruitless;  and 
after  three  weeks  sitting  the  "  Short  Parlia- 
ment "  was  dissolved.  "Things  must  go  worse 
before  they  go  better"  was  the  cool  comment 
of  St.  John.  But  the  country  was  strangely 
moved.  After  eleven  years  of  personal  rule, 
its  hopes  had  risen  again  with  the  summons  of 
the  Houses  to  Westminister;  and  their  rough 
dismissal  after  a  three  weeks  sitting  brought  all 
patience  to  an  end.  "So  great  a  defection  in 
the  kingdom,"  wrote  Lord  Northumberland, 
"hath  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man." 

Strafford  alone  stood  undaunted.  He  had 
provided  for  the  resolve  of  the  Parliament  by 
the  decision  of  the  Council  that  in  such  a  case 
the  King  might  resort  to  "  extraordinary 
means;"  and  he  now  urged  that  by  the  , act  of 
the  Commons  Charles  was  "freed  from  all  rule 
of  aovernment,"  and  entitled  to  supply  himself 
at  his  will.  The  Irish  army,  he  said,  was  at 
the  King's  command,  and  Scotland  could  be 
subdued  in  a  single  summer.  He  was  bent,  in 
fact,  on  war;  and  he  took  command  of  the 
royal  army,  which  again  advanced  to  the  north. 
But  the  Scots  were  as  ready  for  war  as  Straf- 
ford. As  early  as  March  tliey  had  reassembled 
their  army;  and  their  Parliament  commissioned 
the  Committee  of  Estates,  of  which  Argyle  was 
the  most  influential  member,  to  carry  on  the 
government.  Encouraged  by  the  refusal  of  the 
English  Houses;to  grant  supplies,  they  now  pub- 
lished a  new  manifesto  and  resolved  to  meet 
the  march  of  Strafford's  army  by  an  advance 
into  England.  On  the  twentieth  of  August  the 
Scotch  army  crossed  the  border;  Montrose  being 
the  first  to  set  foot  on  English  soil.  Forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Tyne  in  the  face  of  an  En- 
glish detMhiiient,  they  occupied  Newcastle, 
and  dispatched  from  that  town  their  proposals 
of  peace.  They  prayed  the  King  to  consider 
their  grievances,  and  "with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Estates  of  England  convened  in 
Parliament,  to  settle  a  firm  and  desirable  peace. 
The  prayer  was  backed  by  preparations  for  a 
march  iipou  York,  where  Charles  had  aban- 
doned himself  to  despair.  The  warlike  bluster 
of  Strafford  bad  broken  utterly  down  the  mo- 
ment he  attempted  to  take  the  field.     1  li;-  troops 


were  a  mere  mob;  and  neither  by  threats  nor 
prayers  could  the  Earl  recall  them  to  their  duty. 
He  was  forced  to  own  that  two  mouths  were 
needed  before  they  could  be  fit  for  action. 
Charles  was  driven  again  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Scots,  and  to  buy  a  respite  in  their  ad- 
vance by  a  promise  of  pay  for  their  army  and 
by  leaving  Northumberland  and  Durham  ia 
their  hands  as  pledges  for  the  fultillment  of  his 
engagements.  But  the  truce  only  met  half  his 
difficulties.  Behind  him  England  was  all  but 
in  revolt.  The  Treasury  •was  empty,  and  Lon- 
don and  the  East  India  merchants  alike  refused 
a  loan.  The  London  apprentices  mobbed  Laud 
at  Lambeth,  and  broke  up  the  sittings  of  the 
High  Commission  at  St.  Paul's.  Tlie  war  was 
denounced  everywhere  as  "  the  Bishops'  War," 
and  the  new  levies  murdered  officers  whom  they 
suspected  of  Papistry,  broke  down  altar-rails  ia 
every  church  they  passed,  and  deserted  to  their 
homes.  To  all  but  Strafford  it  was  plain  that 
the  system  of  Charles  had  broken  hopelessly 
down.  Two  peers.  Lord  Wliarton  and  Lord 
Howard,  ventured  to  lay  before  the  King  him- 
self a  petition  for  peace  with  the  Scots;  and 
though  Strafford  arrested  and  proposed  to  shoot 
them  as  mutineers,  the  English  Council  shrank 
from  desperate  courses.  But  if  desperate  courses 
were  not  taken,  there  ■was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
give  way.  Penniless,  -without  an  army,  with  a 
people  all  but  in  revolt,  the  obstinate  temper  of 
the  King  still  strove  to  escape  from  the  humili- 
ation of  calling  a  Parliament.  He  summoned  a 
Great  Council  of  the  Peers  at  York.  But  his 
project  broke  down  before  its  general  repudia- 
tion by  the  nobles;  and  with  wrath  and  shame 
at  his  heart  Charles  was  driven  to  summon 
again  the  Houses  to  Westminster. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

TBE  LONG    PARLIAMENT. 
1640-1644. 

If  Strafford  embodied  the  spirit  of  tyranny, 
John  Pym,  the  leader  of  the  Commons  from 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Houses  at  West- 
minster, stands  out  for  all  after  time  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  law.  A  Somersetshire  gentleman 
of  good  birth  and  competent  fortune,  he  entered 
on  public  life  in  the  Parliament  of  1614.  and 
was  imprisoned  for  his  patriotism  at  its  close. 
He  had  been  a  leading  member  in  that  of  1620, 
and  one  of  the  "twelve  ambassadors"  for 
whom  James  ordered  chairs  to  be  set  at  White- 
hall. Of  the  band  of  patriots  with  whom  he 
had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  constitutional 
struggle  against  the  earlier  despotism  of  Charles 
he  was  almost  the  onesurvivor.  Coke  had  died 
of  old  age;  Cotton's  heart  was  broken  by  op- 
pression"; Eliot  had  perished  in  the  Tower; 
Wentworth  had  apostatized.  But  Pym  remain- 
ed, resolute,  patient  as  of  old;  and  as  the  sense 
of  his  greatness  grew  silently  during  the  eleven 
years  of  deepening  misrule,  the  hope  and  faith 
of  better  things  clung  almo.st  passionately  to 
the  man  who  never  doubted  of  the  final  triumph 
of  freedom  and  the  law.  At  their  close,  Clar- 
endon tells  us,  in  words  all  the  more  notable 
for  their  bitter  tone  of  hate,  "  he  was  the  most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt, 
that  have  lived  at  any  time."  He  had  shown 
he  knew  how  to  wait,  and  when  waiting  was 
over  he  showed  he  knew  how  to  act.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  rode  through 
England  to  quicken  the  electors  to  a  sense  of 
the  crisis  which  had  come  at  last;  and  on  the 
assembling  of  Commons  he  took  his  place,  not 
merely  as  a  member  for  Tavistock,  but  as  their 
acknowledged  head.  Few  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen indeed  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
members,  had  sat  in  any  previous  House;  and 
of  the  few  none  represented  in  so  eminent  a 
way  the  Parliamentary  tradition  on  which  the 
coming  struggle  was  to  turn.  Pym's  eloquence, 
inferior  in  boldness  and  originality  to  that  of 
Eliot  or  AVentworth,  was  better  suited  by  its 
massive  and  logical  force  to  convince  and  guide 
a  great  party;  and  it  was  backed  by  a  calmness 
of  temper,  a  dexterity  and  order  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business,  and  a  practical  power 
of  shaping  the  course  of  debate,  which  gave  a 
form  and  method  to  Parliamentary  proceedings 
such  as  they  had  never  had  before. 

Valuable  however  as  these  qualities  were,  it 
was  a  vet  higher  quality  which  raised  Pym 
into  the  greatest,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  Parlia- 
mentary leaders.  Of  the  five  hundred  member/ 
who  ?aie  round  him  at  St.  Stephen's,  he  wa? 
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the  one  man  who  had  clearly  foreseen,  and  as 
clearly  resolved  bow  to  meet,  tlie  difficulties 
vhicll  lay  before  tbeni.  It  was  certain  that 
Parliament  would  be  drawn  into  a  struggle  with 
the  Crown.  It  was  probable  that  in  such  a 
Struggle  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  ham 
pered,  as  it  had  been  hampered  before,  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  legal  antiquarians  of  the 
older  constitutional  school  stood  helpless  be- 
fore such  a  conflict  of  co-ordiuate  powers,  a 
conflict  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made 
by  the  law,  and  on  which  precedents  threw  only 
a  doubtful  and  conflictiug  light.  But  with  a 
kuowleilge  of  precedent  as  great  as  their  own, 
Pym  rose  hiuh  above  them  in  his  grasp  of  cod- 
slitutional  principles.  He  was  the  first  English 
statesman  who  discovered,  aud  applied  to  the 
political  circumstances  around  him,  what  may 
be  called  the  doctrine  of  coustitutional  propor- 
tion. He  saw  that  as  an  element  of  constitu- 
tional life  Parliament  was  of  higher  value  than 
the  Crown;  he  saw  too  that  in  Parliament  itself 
the  one  essential  part  was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  these  two  facts  he  based  Ids  whole 
policy  in  the  contest  which  followed.  AVhen 
Charles  refused  to  act  with  the  Parliament, 
Pym  treated  the  refusal  as  a  temporary  abdica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  which  vested 
the  executive  power  in  the  two  Houses  until 
new  arrangements  were  made.  AVhen  the  Lords 
obstructed  public  business,  he  warned  them 
that  obstruction  would  only  force  the  Commons 
"  to  save  the  kingdom  alone."  Revolutionary 
as  these  principles  seemed  at  the  lime,  they 
have  both  been  recognized  as  bases  of  our  con- 
stitution since  the  days  of  Pym.  The  first 
principle  was  established  by  the  Convention  and 
Parliament  which  followed  on  the  departure  of 
James  the  Second;  the  second  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment on  all  sides  since  the  Keform  Bill  of 
1832  that  the  government  of  the  country  is 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  ministers  wlio 
represent  the  majority  of  that  House. 

It  was  tUua  that  the  work  of  Pym  brought 
about  a  political  revolution  greater  than  any 
that  England  has  ever  experienced  since  his 
day.  But  the  temper  of  Pym  was  the  very  op- 
posite to  the  temper  of  a  revolutionist.  Pew 
natures  have  ever  been  wider  in  their  range  of 
sympathy  or  action.  Serious  as  his  purpose 
was,  his  manners  wore  genial  and  even  courtly; 
he  turned  easily  from  an  invective  against 
Strafford  to  a  chat  with  Lady  Carlisle;  and  the 
grace  and  gayety  of  his  social  tone,  even  when 
the  care  and  weight  of  public  affairs  were 
bringing  him  to  his  grave,  gave  rise  to  a  hun- 
dred silly  scandals  among  the  prurient  re3'alists. 
It  was  this  striking  combination  of  genial  versa- 
tility with  a  massive  force  iu  his  nature  which 
marked  him  out  from  the  first  moment  of  power 
as  a  born  ruler  of  men.  He  proved  himself  at 
once  the  sul)tlest  of  diplomatists  and  the  grand- 
est of  demagogues.  He  was  equally  at  home  in 
tracking  the  subtle  intricacies  of  royalist  in- 
trigues, or  iu  kindling  popular  passion  with 
words  of  fire.  Though  past  middle  life  when 
his  work  really  began,  for  he  was  born  in  1584, 
four  years  before  tlie  coming  of  the  Armada,  he 
displayed  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament tliequaliiiesof  a  great  administrator,  an 
immense  faculty  for  labor,  a  genius  for  organi- 
zation, patience,  tact,  a  power  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence in  all  whom  he  touched,  calmness  and 
moderation  under  good  fortune  or  ill,  an  im- 
movable courage,  an  irou  will.  No  English 
ruler  has  ever  shown  greater  nobleness  of  natu- 
ral temper  or  a  wider  capacity  for  government 
than  the  Somersetshire  sq aire  whom  his  enemies, 
made  'clearsighted  by  their  hate,  greeted  truly 
enough  as  "  King  Pym." 

On  llie  eve  of  the  elections  he  rode  with 
Hampden  through  the  counties  to  rouse  Eng- 
land.lo  a  sense  of  the  rrisis  which  had  come. 
But  his  ride  was  hardly  needeil,  for  the  sum- 
mons of  a  Parli^iment  at  once  woke  the  king- 
dom to  a  fresh  life.  The  Puritan  emigration 
to  New  Eugland  was  stiddenly  and  uilerly  sus- 
pended; "  the  change."  said  Winthrop.  "made, 
all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a 
new  world."  The  public  discontent  spoke 
from  every  Puritan  pulpit,  and  expressed  itself 
in  a  suddeu  burst  of  pamphlets,  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  thirty  thousand  which  were 
issued  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed,  and 
which  turned  England  at  large  into  a  .school  of 
political  discussion.  The  resolute  looks  of  the 
members  as  they  gathered  at  Westminster  on 
the  third  of  November,  1640,  contrasted  witli 
the  hesitating  words  of  the  King;  and  each 
brought  from  borough  or  county  a  petition  of 


'  grievances.  Fresh  petitions  were  brought  every 
'  day  by  bands  of  citizens  or  farmers.  The  first 
week  was  spent  iu  receiving  these  petitions, 
and  in  appointing  forty  committees  to  examine 
and  report  on  them,  whose  reports  formed 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Commons  subse- 
quently acted.  The  next  work  of  the  Com- 
mons was  to  deal  with  the  agents  of  the  royal 
system.  It  was  agreed  that  the  King's  name 
'  should  be  spared;  but  in  every  county  a  list  of 
I  officers  who  had  carried  out  the  plans  of  the 
I  Government  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  and 
laid  before  the  House.  But  the  Commons  were 
far  from  dealing  merely  with  these  meaner 
"delinquents."  They  resolved  to  strike  at  the 
men  whose  counsels  had  wrought  the  evil  of 
the  past  years  of  tyranny:  aud  their  first  blow 
was  at  the  leading  ministers  of  the  King. 

Even  Laud  was  not  the  center  of  so  great  and 
universal  a  hatred  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Strafford's  guilt  was  more  than  the  guilt  of 
a  servile  instrument  of  tyranny',  it  was  the 
guilt  of  "  that  grand  apostate  to  tlie  Common- 
weallh  who,"  in  the  terrible  words  which 
closed  Lord  Digby's  invective,  "  must  not  ex- 
pect to  be  pardoued  in  this  world  till  he  be  dis- 
patched to  the  other."  He  was  conscious  of  his 
danger,  but  Charles  forced  him  to  attend  the 
Court;  and  with  characteristic  boldness  he  re- 
solved to  anticipate  attack  by  accusing  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  of  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Scots.  He  reached  London  a 
week  afier  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  and 
hastened  the  next  morning  to  an  interview  with 
the  King.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  as  en- 
ergetic as  himself.  He  was  just  laying  his 
scheme  before  Charles  when  the  news  reached 
him  tliat  Pym  was  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  with 
his  impeachment  for  high  treason.  On  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  November  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  locked,  Straf- 
ford's impeachment  voted,  and  carried  by  Pym 
with  300  members  at  his  back  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lards.  The  Earl  hurried  at  once  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. "  With  speed,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
"  he  comes  to  the  House:  he  calls  rudely  at  the 
door,"  and,  "with  a  proud  glooming  look, 
makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board-head.  But 
at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  House,  so  he  is 
forced  in  confusion  to  go  to  the  door  till  he  was 
called."  He  was  only  recalled  to  hear  his  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower.  He  was  still  resolute  to 
retort  the  charge  of  treason  on  his  foes,  and 
!  "offered  to  speak,  but  was  commanded  to  be 
gone  without  a  word."  The  keeper  of  the 
Black  Rod  demanded  his  sword  as  he  took  him 
in  charge.  "  This  done,  he  makes  through  a 
'  number  of  people  towards  his  coach,  no  man 
capping  to  him,  before  whom  that  morning  the 
greatest  of  all  England  would  have  stood  un- 
[  covered." 

I  The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  Winde- 
I  bank,  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  was  charged  with 
a  corrupt  favoring  of  recusants,  and  escaped  to 
France;  Finch,  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  impeacli- 
ed,  and  fled  iu  terror  oversea.  In  December 
Laud  was  himself  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Usher.  Tlie  shadow  of  what  was  to  come 
falls  across  the  pages  of  his  diary,  and  softens 
the  hard  temper  of  the  man  into  a  strange  ten- 
derness. "  I  staid  at  Lambeth  till  the  even- 
ing," writes  the  Archbishop,  "  to  avoid  the 
gaze  of  the  people.  I  went  to  evening  prayer 
in  my  chapel.  The  Psalms  of  the  day  and 
chapter  fifty  of  Isaiah  gave  me  great  comfort. 
God  make  me  worthy  of  it  and  fit  to  receive  it. 
As  I  went  to  my  barge,  hundreds  of  my  poor 
neighbors  stood  there  and  prayed  for  my  safely 
aud  return  to  my  house.  For  which  I  bless 
God  and  them.''  In  February  Sir  Robert  Berke- 
ley, one  of  the  judges  who  had  held  that  ship- 
money  was  legal,  was  seized  while  sitting  on 
the  Bench  and  committed  to  prison.  In  the 
very  first  da3's  of  the  Parliament  a  yet  more 
emphatic  proof  of  the  downfall  of  the  royal 
system  had  been  given  by  the  recall  of  Prynne 
and  his  fellow  "  martyrs"  from  their  prisons, 
and  by  their  entry  in  triumph  into  Loudon, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude  who 
strewed  laurels  in  their  path. 

The  effect  of  these  rapid  blows  was  seen  in 
the  altered  demeanor  of  the  King.  Charles  at 
once  dropped  his  old  tone  of  command.  He 
ceased  to  protest  against  the  will  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  looked  sullenly  on  while  one  by  one 
the  lawless  acts  of  his  Government  were  un- 
done. Ship-money  was  declared  illegal;  and 
the  judgment  of  Hampden's  case  was  annulled. 
In  February,  1641,  a  statute  declaring  "the 
ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
that  no  subsidy,  custom,  impost,  or  any  charge 


whatsoever  ought  or  may  be  laid  or  imposed' 
upon  any  merchandise  exported  or  imported  by 
subjects,  denizens,  or  aliens,  without  common 
consent  in  Parliament,"  put  an  end  forever  to 
all  pretensions  to  a  right  of  arbitrary  taxation 
(m  the  part  of  the  Crown.  A  Triennial  Bill  en- 
forced the  Assembly  of  the  Houses  eveiy  three 
years,  and  bound  the  returning  officers  to  pro- 
ceed to  election  if  no  royal  wiit  were  issued  to 
summon  them. 

The  subject  of  religion  was  one  of  greater 
difficulty.  In  ecclesiastical  as  in  political  mat- 
ters tlie  aim  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  was 
strictly  conservative.  Tlieir  purpose  was  to 
restore  the  Church  of  England  to  its  state  under 
Elizabeth,  and  to  free  it  from  the  "  innova- 
tions" introduced  by  Laud  and  his  fellow- 
prelates.  "With  this  view  commissioners  were 
tent  in  January,  1641,  into  every  county  "for 
the  defacing,  demolishing,  and  quile  taking 
away  of  all  images,  altars,  or  tables  turned 
allarwise,  crucifixes,  superstitious  picttires, 
monuments,  and  reliques  of  idolatry  out  of  all 
cliurches  and  chapels."  But  the  bulk  of  the 
Commons  as  of  the  Lords  were  averse  from  any 
radical  changes  in  the  conslitution  or  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  All  however  were  agreed  in 
necessity  of  reform;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Parliament  was  to  appoint  a  Comnultee  of 
Religion  to  consider  the  question.  Within  as 
without  the  House  the  general  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  power  and  wealth' 

j  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  courts.  Even  anions  the  bishops 
themselves  the  more  prominent  saw  the  need 

!  for  consenling  to  an  abolition  of  Chapters  and 
Bishops'  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the  election  of  a 
council  of  ministers  in  each  diocese,  which  had 

I  been  suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher  as  a  check 

j  on  episcopal  autocracy.  A  scheme  to  this  effect 
was  drawn  up  by  Bis-hop  Williams  of  Lincoln; 
but  it  was  far  Irom  meeling  the  wishes  of  the 
general  body  of  the  Commons.   The  part  which 

I  the  higher  clergy  had  taken  in  lending  them- 
selves to  do  political  work  foi  tie  Crown  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all;  and  in  addition  to  the 
changes  which  Williams  proposed,  Pym   and 

I  Lord  Falkland  demanded  a  severance  of  the 
clergy  from  all  secular  or  stale  offices,  and  an 
expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  Such  a  measure  seemed  needful  to 
restore  the  independent  action  of  the  Peers;  for 

j  the  number  and  servilily  of  the  bishops  were 
commonly  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Upper 

j  House  from  taking  any  part  which  was  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Crown. 

Further  the  bulk  of  the  Commons  had  no 
will  to  go.  There  were  others  indeed  who  were 
pressing  hard  to  go  further.  A  growing  party 
demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  alto- 
gether. The  doctrines  of  Cartwright  had  risen 
into  popularity  under  the  persecution  of  Laud, 
and  Presbyterianism  was  now  a  formidable 
force  among  the  middle  classes.  Its  chief 
strength  lay  in  the  eastern  counties  and  in  Lon- 
don, where  a  few  clergymen  such  as  Calamy 
and  Marshall  formed  a  committee  for  its  diffu- 
sion; while  in  Parliament  it  was  represented  by 
Lord  Brooke.  Lord  Mandeville,  and  Lord  Saye 
andSele.  In  the  Commons  Sir  Harry  Vane  repre- 
sented a  more  extreme  party  of  reformers,  the 
Independents  of  the  future,  whose  sentiments 
were  liltle  less  hostile  to  Presbyterianism  than 
to  Episcopacy,  but  who  acted  with  the  Presby- 
terians for  the  present,  and  formed  a  part  of 
wliat  became  known  as  the  "  root  and  branch  " 
party,  from  its  demand  for  the  utter  extirpation 
of  prelacy.  The  attitude  of  Scotland  in  the 
struggle  against  tyranny,  and  the  political  ad- 
vantages of  a  religious  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  gave  force  to  the  Presbyterian  party; 
and  the  agitation  which  it  set  ou  foot  found  a 
vigorous  support  in  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
who  had  beeu  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with  the 
Parliament.  Thoughtful  men,  too,  were  moved 
by  a  desire  to  knit  the  English  Church  more 
closely  to  the  general  body  of  Proteslantism. 
Milton,  who  after  the  composition  of  his  "Ly- 
cidas"  had  spent  a  year  in  foreign  travel,  re- 
turned to  throw  himself  on  this  ground  into  the 
theological  strife.  He  held  it  "an  unjust  thing 
that  the  English  should  differ  from  all  churches 
as  many  as  be  reformed."  In  spite  of  this  pres- 
sure however,  and  of  a  Presbyterian  petition 
from  London  with  fifteen  thousand  signatures 
whicli  had  been  presented  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  Houses,  the  Parliament  remained  hostile 
to  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
The  Committee  of  Religion  reported  in  favor  of 
the  reforms  propo.sed  by  Falkland  and  Pym; 

,  and  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1641,  a  bill  for  the 
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removal  of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers 
passed  the  Commons  almost  unanimously. 

As  yet  all  bad  gone  well.  The  King  made  no 
sign  of  opposition.  He  was  known  to  be  reso- 
lute against  the  abolition  of  Episcopac}';  but 
he  announced  no  purpose  of  resisting  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers. 
Strafford's  life  he  was  determined  to  save;  but 
he  threw  no  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  his  impeach- 
ment. The  (rial  of  the  Earl  opened  on  the 
twenty-second  of  March.  The  .whole  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appeared  iu  Westminster 
Hall  to  support  it,  and  the  passion  which  the 
cause  excited  was  seen  in  the  loud  cries  of  sym- 
pathy or  hatred  which  Jjurst  from  the  crowded 
benches  on  either  side  as  Strafford  for  fifteen 
days  struggled  with  a  remarkable  courage  and 
ingenuity  against  the  list  of  charges,  and  melted 
his  audience  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  his  de- 
fense. But  the  trial  was  suddenly  interrupted. 
Tliough  tyranny  and  misgovernment  had  been 
conclusively  proved  against  the  Earl,  the  tech- 
nical proof  of  treason  was  weak.  "The  law 
of  England,"  to  use  Hallam's  words,  "  is  silent 
as  to  conspiracies  against  itself,"  and  treason  by 
the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third  was  restricted 
to  a  levying  of  war  aLjainst  the  King  or  a  com- 
passing of  his  death.  The  Commons  endeavor- 
ed to  strengthen  their  case  by  bringing  forward 
the  notes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  which 
Strafford  had  urged  the  use  of  his  Irish  troops 
"  to  reduce  that  kingdom  to  obedience;"  but 
the  Lords  would  only  admit  the  evidence  on 
condition  of  wholly  reopening  the  case.  Pym 
and  Hampden  remained  convinced  of  the  siifli 
ciency  of  the  impeachment;  but  the  House 
broke  loose  from  their  control.  Under  the 
guidance  of  St.  John  and  Lord  Falkland  the 
Commons  resolved  to  abandon  these  judicial 
proceedings,  and  fell  back  on  the  resource  of  a 
Bill  of  Atfainder.  The  bill  passed  the  Lower 
House  on  the  21st  of  April  by  a  majority  of  204 
to  59;  and  on  the  29th  it  received  the  assent  of 
the  Lords.  The  course  which  the  Parliament 
took  has  been  bitterl}^  censured  by  some  whose 
opinion  iu  such  a  matter  is  entitled  to  respect. 
But  the  crime  of  Strafford  was  none  the  less  a 
crime  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Statute  of  Treasons.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to 
provide  for  some  of  the  greatest  dangers  which 
can  happen  to  national  freedom  by  any  formal 
statute.  Even  now  a  minister  might  avail  him- 
self of  the  temper  of  a  Parliament  elected  in 
some  moment  of  popular  panic,  and,  though 
the  nation  returned  to  its  senses,  might  simply 
by  refusing  to  appeal  to  the  country  govern  in 
defiance  of  its  will.  Such  a  course  would  be 
technically  le.gal,  but  such  a  minister  would  be 
none  the  less  a  criminal.  Strafford's  course, 
whether  it  fell  witliiu  the  Statute  of  Treasons 
or  no,  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  last 
resort  a  nation  retains  the  right  of  self-defense, 
and  a  Bill  of  Attainder  is  the  assertion  of  such 
a  right  for  the  punishment  of  a  public  enemy 
who  falls  within  the  scope  of  no  written  law. 

The  counsel  of  Pym  and  of  Hampden  had 
been  prompted  by  no  doubt  of  the  legality  of 
the  attainder.  But  they  looked  on  the  impeach- 
ment as  still  likely  to  succeed,  and  they  were 
anxious,  at  this  moment,  to  conciliate  the  King. 
The  real  security  for  the  permanence  of  the 
changes  they  had  wrought  lay  in  a  lasting 
change  in  the  royal  counsels;  and  such  a 
change  it  seemed  possible  to  bring  about.  To  save 
Strafford  and  Episcopacy  Charles  listened  in  the 
spring  of  1641  to  a  proposal  for  intrusting  the  of- 
fices of  state  to  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament.  In 
this  scheme  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  to  become 
Lord  Treasurer,  Pym  Chancelor  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer, Holies  Secretary  of  State,  while  Lords 
Essex,  Mandeville,  and  Saye  aud  Sele  occupied 
various  posts  in  the  admiuistration.  Foreign 
affairs  would  have  been  intrusted  to  Lord  Hoi 
land,  whose  policy  was  that  of  alliance  with 
Richelieu  and  Holland  against  Spain,  a  policy 
whose  adoption  would  have  been  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Charles  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  With  characteristic  fore- 
sight Hampden  sought  only  the  charge  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  knew  that  the  best  se- 
curity for  freedom  in  the  aftertime  would  be 
a  patriot  king.  Charles  listened  to  this  proj- 
ect with  seeming  assent;  the  only  conditions  he 
made  were  that  Episcopacy  should  not  be  abol- 
ished, nor  Strafford  executed ;  and  though  the 
death  of  Lord  Bedford  put  an  end  to  it  for  the 
moment,  the  Pavliamentary  leaders  seem  still  to 
have  had  hopes  of  their  entry  into  the  royal 
Council.  But  meanwhile  Charles  was  count- 
ing the  chances  of  a  very  different  policy.    The 


courtiers  about  him  were  rallying  from  their 
first  panic.  His  French  Queen,  furious  at  what 
she  looked  on  as  insults  to  royalty,  and  yet 
more  furious  at  the  persecution  of  the  Catlio- 
lics,  was  spurring  him  to  violent  courses.  And 
for  violence  there  seemed  at  the  moment  an  op- 
portunity.   In  Ireland  Strafford's  army  refused 


that  it  was  undermined.  Ou  the  other  hand 
Charles  put  by  all  thought  of  reconciliation.  If 
he  had  given  his  assent  to  Strafford's  death,  he 
never  forgave  the  men  who  had  wrested  his  as- 
sent from  him.  From  that  hour  he  regarded 
his  consent  to  the  new  measures  as  having  been 
extorted  by  force,  and  to  be  retracted  at  the 


to  disJrand  itself.  In  Scotland  the  union  of  the  I  first  opportunity.  His  opponents  were  ciuick  to 
nobles  was  already  broken  by  the  old  spirit  of  i  feel  the  King's  resolve  of  a  counter-revolution- 
taction;  and  m  his  jealousy  of  the  power  gained  I  and  both  Houses,  in  their  terror  swore  to  de- 
by  his  hereditary  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  j  fend  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  public  lib 


Lord  Montrose  had  formed  a  party  with  other 
great  nobles,  and  was  pressing  Charles  to  come 
and  carry  out  a  counter  revolution  in  the  North. 
Above  all  the  English  army,  which  still  lay  at 
York,  was  discontented  by  its  want  of  pay  and 
by  the  favor  shown  to  the  Scottish  soldiers  in 
its  front.  The  discontent  was  busily  fanned  by 
its  oflicers;  and  a  design  was  laid  before  Charles 
by  which  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
humor  of  the  army  to  march  it  upon  Loudon, 
to  seize  the  Tower  and  free  Strafford.  With 
the  Earl  at  their  head,  the  soldiers  could  then 
overawe  the  Houses  and  free  the  King  from  his 
thraldom.  Charles  listened  to  the  project;  he 
refused  any  expression  of  assent;  but  he  kept 
the  secret,  and  suffered  the  plot  to  go  on,  while 
he  continued  the  negotiations  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders. 

But  he  was  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  his  match  in  intrigue  as  they  were  more 
than  his  match  in  quickness  of  action.  In  the 
beginning  of  May,  it  is  said  through  a  squabble 
among  the  conspirators,  the  army  plot  became 
known  to  Pym.  The  moment  was  a  critical 
one.  Much  of  the  energy  and  union  of  the 
Parliament  was  already  spent.  The  Lords  were 
beginning  to  fall  back  into  their  old  position  of 
allies  of  the  Court.  They  were  holding  at  bay 
the  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from 
their  seats  in  Parliament  which  bad  been  sent 
up  by  the  Lower  House,  though  the  measure 
aimed  at  freeing  the  Peers  as  a  legislative  body 
by  removing  from  among  them  a  body  of  men 
whose  servility  made  them  mere  tools  of  the 
Crown,  while  it  averted — if  but  for  the  moment 
— the  growing  pressure  for  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy.      Things   were   fast   comin 


erties,  an  oath  which  was  subsequently  exacted 
from  every  one  engaged  in  civil  employment, 
and  voluntarily  taken  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  same  terror  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion induced  even  Hyde  and  the  "  moderate 
nien  "  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  the  present  Parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved  but  by  its  own  consent;  and  the  same 
commission  which  gave  the  King's  assent  to 
Strafford's  attainder  gave  his  assent  to  this  bill 
for  perpetuating  the  Parliament. 

Of  all  the  demands  of  the  Parliament  this 
was  the  first  that  could  be  called  distinctly 
revolutionary.  To  consent  to  it  was  to  estab- 
lish a  power  permanently  co-ordinate  with  the 
Crown.  But  Charles  signed  the  bill  without 
protest.  He  had  ceased  to  look  on  his  acts  as 
those  of  a  free  agent;  and  he  was  already  plan- 
ning the  means  of  breaking  the  Parliament. 
What  had  hitlierto  held  him  down  was  the  re- 
volt of  Scotland  and  the  pressure  of  the  Scotch 
army  across  the  border.  But  its  payment  and 
withdrawal  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  The 
death  of  Strafford  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  pacification  between  the  two 
countries;  and  the  sum  required  for  the  dis- 
banding of  both  armies  was  provided  by  a  poll- 
tax.  Meanwhile  the  Houses  hastened  to  com- 
plete their  task  of  reform.  The  civil  and  ju- 
dicial jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  irregular  juris- 
dictions of  the  Council  of  the  Nortli,  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  the  County  of  Chester,  were  sum- 
marily abolished  with  a  crowd  of  lesser  tri- 
bunals. The  work  was  pushed  hastily  on,  for 
haste  was  needed.  On  the  sixth  of  Augui^t  the 
two  armies  were  alike  disbanded ;  and  the  Scots 


standstill,  when  the  discovery  of  the  army  plot  |  were  no  sooner  on  their  way  homeward  than 
changed  the  whole  situation.     Waver  as  the  ,  the  King  resolved  to  prevent  their  return.     In 


Peers  might,  they  had  no  mind  to  be  tricked 
by  the  King  and  overawed  by  his  soldiery. 
The  Commons  were  stirred  to  their  old  energy, 
London  itself  was  driveu  to  panic  at  the  thought 
of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  mutinous  and 
unpaid  army.  The  general  alarm  sealed  Straf- 
ford's doom.  In  plotting  for  his  release,  the 
plotters  had  marked  him  out  as  a  life  which 
was  the  main  danger  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
Strafford  still  hoped  in  his  master;  he  had  a 
pledge  from  Charles  that  his  life  should  be 
saved;  and  on  the  first  of  May  the  King  in  a 
formal  message  to  the  Parliament  had  refused 
his  assent  to  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  But  the 
Queen  had  no  mind  that  her  husband  should 
suffer  for  a  minister  whom  she  hated,  and  be- 
fore her  pressure  the  King  gave  way.  On  the 
tenth  of  May  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  by 
commission,  and  on  the  twelfth  Strafford  passed 
to  his  doom.  He  died  as  he  had  lived.  His 
friends  warned  him  of  the  vast  multitude 
gathered  before  the  Tower  to  witness  his  fall. 
"  1  know  how  to  look  death  in  the  face,  and  the 
people  too,"  he  answered  proudly.  "I  thank 
God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  but  as  cheer- 
fully put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I 
did  when  I  went  to  bed."  As  the  ax  fell,  the 
silence  of  the  great  multitude  was  broken  by  a 
universal  shout  of  joy.  The  streets  blazed 
with  bonfires.  The  bells  clashed  out  from  every 
steeple.  "Many,"  says  an  observer,  "that 
came  to  town  to  see  the  execution  rode  in  tri- 
umpb  back,  waving  their  hats,  and  with  all  ex- 
pressions of  joy  through  every  town  they  went, 
crvins,  '  His  head  is  off!     His  head  is  off!' " 


spite  of  prayers  from  the  Parliament,  he  left 
London  for  Edinburgh,  yielded  to  every  de- 
mand of  the  Assembly  and  the  Scotch  Estates, 
attended  the  Presbyterian  worship,  lavished 
titles  and  favors  on  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the 
patriot  leaders,  and  gained  for  awhile  a  popu- 
larity which  spread  dismay  in  the  English  Par- 
liament. Their  dread  of  his  designs  was  in- 
creased when  he  was  found  to  have  been  in- 
triguing all  the  while  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose 
—  whose  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  before 
the  King's  coming  and  rewarded  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh — aud  when 
Hamilton  and  Argyle  withdrew  suddenly  from 
the  capital,  and  charged  Charles  with  a  treach- 
erous plot  to  seize  and  carry  them  oat  of  the 
realm. 

The  fright  was  fanned  to  frenzy  by  news 
which  came  suddenly  from  Ireland.  The  quiet 
of  that  unhappy  country  under  Strafford's  rule 
had  been  a  mere  quiet  of  terror.  The  Catholic 
Englishry  were  angered  by  the  Deputy's  breach 
of  faith.  Before  his  coming  Charles  had  pro- 
mised for  a  sum  of  £120,000  to  dispense  with 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  suffer  recusants  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  constant  extortion  of  their  lands  by  legal 
process.  The  money  was  paid;  but  by  the 
management  of  Wentworth,  the  "Graces" 
which  it  was  to  bring  received  no  confirmation 
from  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Lord  Deputy's 
policy  aimed  at  keeping  the  recusants  still  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown;  what  it  really  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  was  to  rob  them  of  any  hope  of 
justice  or  fair  dealing  from  the  government. 


The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Par-  \  The  native  Irishry  were  yet  more  bitterly  out- 
liamentary  ministry,  the  discovery  of  the  army  raged  by  his  dealings  in  Connaught.  Lnder 
plot  the  execution  of  Strafford,  were  the  turn-  pretext  that  as  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
in"-  'points  in  the  history  of  the  Long  Parlia-  country  Irishmen  had  no  rights  but  by  express 
ment  Till  May  1641,  there  was  still  hope  for  grant  from  the  Crown,  the  Deputy  had  wrested 
an  accommodation  between  the  Commons  and  nearly  a  half  of  the  lands  in  thai  province  from 
the  Crown  by  which  the  freedom  that  had  been  \  their  native  holders  with  the  view  of  founding 
won  mit'ht  have  been  taken  as  the  base  of  a  new  !  a  new  English  plantation.  The  new  settlers 
system  of  government.  But  from  that  hour  [  were  slow  in  coming,  but  the  evictions  and 
little  hope  of  such  an  agreement  remained.  The  ,  spoliation  renewed  the  bitter  wrath  wuich  had 
Parliament  could  put  no  trust  in  the  King.  The  been  stirred  by  the  older  plaita  jon  in  Ulster 
air  at  Westminster,  since  the  discovery  of  the  All  however  remained  quiet  tdl  the  fall  of 
army  conspiracy,  was  full  of  rumors  and  panic:  Strafford  put  an  end  to  the  semblance  of  rule 
the  creak  of  a  few  boards  revived  the  memory  The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  army  he  had 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  members  rushed  raised  spreaa  over  the  country,  and  stirred  the 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  full  belief  smoldering  disaffection   into  a  flame.     In  Oc- 
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tober,  1641,  a  conspiracy,  organized  with  won- 
derful power  and  secrecy,  by  Sir  Phelim  O'JSTeal 
burst  fortli  in  Ulster,  where  the  confiscation  of 
the  Settlement  had  never  been  forgiven,  and 
spread  like  wild-fire  over  the  center  and  west 
of  the  island.  Dublin  was  saved  by  a  mere 
chance;  but  in  the  open  country  the  work  of 
murder  went  oa  unchecked.  Thousands  of 
English  people  perished  in  a  few  days,  and  ru- 
mor doubled  and  trebled  the  number.  Tales 
of  horror  and  outrage,  such  as  maddened  our 
own  England  when  they  reached  us  from  C'awn- 
pore,  came  day  after  day  over  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel. Sworn  depositions  told  how  husbands 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  presence  of  their  wives, 
■their  children's  brains  dashed  out  before  their 
faces,  their  daughters  brutally  violated  and 
driven  out  naked  to  perish  frozen  in  the  woods. 
•'  Some,"  says  May,  "  were  burned  on  set  pur 
pose,  others  drowned  for  sport  or  pastime,  and 
if  they  swam  kept  from  landing  with  poles,  or 
shot,  or  murdered  in  the  water;  many  were 
buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the  earth 
breast-high  and  there  left  to  tamisli." 

Much  of  all  this  was  the  wild  e.xaggeration  of 
panic,  but  there  was  enough  in  the  revolt  to 
carry  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  It 
was  unlike  any  early  rising  in  its  religious  char- 
acter. It  was  no  longer  a  struggle,  as  of  old,  of 
Celt  against  Saxon,  but  of  Catholic  agaiast 
Protestant.  The  Papists  within  the  Pale  joined 
hands  in  it  with  the  wild  kernes  outside  the 
Pale.  When  the  governing  bod)'  of  the  rebels 
met  at  Kells  in  the  following  spring  they  called 
themselves  "  Confederate  Catholics,"  resolved 
to  defend  "the  public  and  free  exercise  of  the 
true  and  Catholic  Roman  religion."  The  panic 
waxed  greater  when  it  was  found  that  they 
claimed  to  be  acting  by  the  King's  commission, 
and  in  aid  of  his  authority.  They  professed  to 
stand  by  Charles  and  his  heirs  against  all  that 
should  "directly  and  indirectly  endeavor  to 
suppress  their  royal  prerogatives."  They  showed 
a  Commission,  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
by 'royal  command  at  Edinburgh,  and  styled 
themselves  "  the  King's  army."  The  Commis- 
sion was  a  forgery,  but  belief  in  it  was  quick- 
ened by  the  want  of  all  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tional honor  which  Charles  displayed.  To  him 
the  revolt  seemed  a  useful  check  on  his  oppo- 
nents. "I  hope,"  he  wrote  C00II3',  when  the 
news  reached  him,  "this  ill  news  of  Ireland 
may  hinder  some  of  these  follies  of  England." 
In  any  case  it  would  necessitate  the  raising  of 
an  army,  and  with  an  army  at  his  command  he 
would  again  be  the  master  of  the  Parliament. 
The  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  the 
Irish  revolt,  the  news  of  which  met  them  but  a 
few  days  after  their  reassembly  at  the  close  of 
October,  the  disclosure  of  a  vast  scheme  for  a 
counterrevolution,  of  which  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Scotch  army,  the  reconciliation  of  Scotland, 
the  intrigues  at  Edinburgh  were  all  parts.  Its 
terror  was  quickened  into  panic  by  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  royalists  at  the  King's  return  to  Lon- 
don at  the  close  of  November,  aud  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  royalist  party  in  the  Parliament 
itself. 

The  new  party  had  been  silently  organized 
by  Hyde,  the  future  Lord  Clarendon.  To 
Hyde  and  to  the  men  who  gathered  round  hi-m 
enough  seem  to  have  been  done.  Tliey  clung 
to  the  law,  but  the  law  had  been  vindicated. 
Tliey  bitterly  resented  the  system  of  Strafford 
and  of  Laud;  but  the  system  was  at  an  end. 
They  believed  that  English  freedom  hung  on 
the  assembly  of  Parliament  and  on  the  loyal 
co-operation  of  the  Crown  with  this  Great 
Council  of  the  Realm;  but  the  assembly  of  Par- 
liaments was  now  secured  by  the  Triennial 
Bill,  and  the  King  professed  himself  ready  to 
rule  according  to  the  councils  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand  they  desired  to  preserve  to 
the  Crown  the  right  and  power  it  had  had  under 
the  Tudors.  They  revolted  from  any  attempt 
to  give  the  Houses  a  share  in  the  actual  work  of 
administration.  On  both  political  and  religious 
grounds  they  were  resolute  to  suffer  no  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  or  to 
weaken  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Presbyterianism  which  as- 
serted any  sort  of  spiritual  independence.  More 
complex  impulses  told  on  the  course  of  Lord 
Falkland.  Falkland  was  a  man  learned  and 
accomplished,  the  center  of  a  circle  which  em- 
braced the  most  liberal  thinkers  of  his  day.  He 
was  a  keen  reasoner  and  an  able  speaker.  But 
he  was  the  center  of  that  Latitudinarian  partj' 
which  was  slowly  growing  up  in  the  reaction 
from  the  dogmatism  of  the  time,  and  his  most 
passionate  longing  was  for  liberty  of  religious 


thought.  Such  a  liberty  the  system  of  the 
Stuarts  had  little  burdened;  what  Laud  pressed 
for  was  \iniformity,  not  of  speculation,  but  of 
practice  and  ritual.  But  the  temper  of  Puri- 
tanism was  a  dogmatic  temper,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Parliament  already  threatened  a  narrowing 
of  the  terms  of  speculative  belief  for  the  Ciiurch 
of  England.  While  this  fear  estranged  Falk- 
land from  the  Parliament,  his  dread  of  a  con- 
flict with  the  Crown,  his  passionate  longing  for 
peace,  his  sympathy  for  the  fallen,  led  hmr  to 
struggle  for  a  King  whom  he  distrusted,  and  to 
die  in  a  cause  that  was  not  his  own.  Behind 
Falkland  and  Hyde  .soon  gathered  a  strong 
force  of  supporters;  chivalrous  soldiers  like  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  ("I  have  eaten  the  King's 
bread  and  served  him  now  thirty  years,  and  I 
will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  distrust  him"), 
ns  well  as  men  frightened  at  the  rapid  march 
of  change,  or  by  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Episcopacy  and  the  Church.  And  with  these 
stood  the  few  but  ardent  partisans  of  the  Court; 
and  the  time  servers  who  had  been  swept  along 
by  the  tide  of  popular  passion,  but  who  bad  be- 
lieved its  force  to  be  spent,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  new  triumph  of  the  Crown. 

With  a  broken  Parliament,  and  perils  gather- 
ing without,  Pym  resolved  to  appeal  for  aid  to 
the  nation  itself.  The  Solemn  Remonstrance 
which  he  laid  liefore  the  House  of  Commons 
in  November  was  in  effect  an  appeal  to  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  this  purpose  that  ac- 
counts for  its  unusual  form.  The  Remonstrance 
was  more  an  elaborate  State-Paper  than  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King.  It  told  in  a  detailed  narrative 
the  work  which  the  Parliament  had  done,  the 
difficulties  it  had  surmounted,  and  the  new 
dangers  which  lay  in  its  path.'  The  Parliament 
had  been  chai'ged  with  a  design  to  abolish 
Episcopacy,  it  declared  its  purpose  to  be  simply 
that  of  refiucing  the  power  of  bishops.  Polit- 
ically it  repudiated  the  taunt  of  revolutionary 
aims.  It  demanded  only  the  observance  of  the 
existing  laws  against  recusancy,  securities  for 
the  due  adminstralion  of  justice,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  ministers  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  Parliament.  The  new  King's  party 
fought  fiercelj'  against  its  adoption;  dehatfe  fol- 
lowed debate;  the  sittings  were  prolonged  till 
lights  had  to  be  brought  in;  and  it  was  only  at 
midnight,  and  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  that 
the  Remonstrance  was  finally  adopted.  On  an 
attempt  of  the  minority  to  offer  a  formal  protest 
against  a  subsequent  vote  for  its  publication 
the  slumbering  passion  broke  out  into  a  flame. 
"Some  waved  their  hats  over  their  heads,  and 
others  took  their  swords  in  their  scabbards  out 
of  their  belts,  and  held  them  by  the  pommels 
in  their  hands,  setting  the  lower  part  on  the 
ground."  Only  Hampden's  coolness  and  tact 
averted  a  conflict.  The  Remonstrance  was  felt 
on  both  sides  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  struggle. 
"  Had  it  been  rejected,"  said  Cromwell  as  he 
left  the  House,  "I  would  have  sold  to-morrow 
all  I  possess,  and  left  England  forever!"  It 
was  presented  to  Charles  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  King  listened  to  it  sullenly;  but  it 
kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Lon- 
don swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament; 
associations  were  formed  in  every  county  for 
the  defense  of  the  Houses;  and  when  the 
guard  which  the  Commons  had  asked  for  in 
the  panic  of  the  army  plot  was  withdrawn  by 
the  King,  the  populace  crowded  down  to  West- 
minster to  take  its  place. 

The  gathering  passion  soon  passed  into  actual 
strife.  Pym  and  his  colleagues  saw  that  the 
disunion  in  their  ranks  sprang  above  all  from 
the  question  of  the  Church.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  Presbyterian  zealots  who  were  clamor- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.  On  the 
other  were  the  conservative  tempers  who  in  the 
dread  of  such  demands  were  beginning  to  see 
in  tlie  course  of  the  Parliament  a  threat  against 
the  Cliurch  which  they  loved.  To  put  an  end 
to  the  pressure  of  the  one  party  and  the  dread 
of  the  other  Pym  took  his  stand  on  the  com- 
promise suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Religion 
in  the  spring.  Tlie  bill  for  the  removal  of 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Lords  on  the  eve  of  the  King's 
journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  now  again  intro- 
duced. But,  in  spite  of  violent  remonstrances 
from  the  Commons,  the  bill  slill  hung  fire 
among  the  Peers;  and  the  delay  roused  the  ex- 
cited crowd  of  Londoners  who  gathered  round 
Whitehall.  The  bishops'  carriages  were  stop- 
ped, and  the  prelates  themselves  rabbled  on 
their  way  to  the  House.  At  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber the  angry  pride  of  Williams  induced  ten  of 
his  fellow  bishops  to  declare  themselves  pre- 


vented from  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  to 
protest  against  all  acts  done  in  their  absence  as 
null  and  void.  Such  a  protest  was  utterly  un- 
constitutional; and  even  on  the  part  of  the 
Peei's  who  had  been  maintaining  the  bishops' 
rights  it  was  met  by  the  committal  of  the  pre- 
lates who  had  signed  it  to  the  Tower.  But  the 
contest  gave  a  powerful  aid  to  the  projects  of 
the  King.  The  courtiers  declared  openly  that 
the  rabbling  of  the  bishops  proved  that  there 
was  "no  free  Parliament,"  and  strove  to  bring 
about  fresh  outrages  by  gathering  troops  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  seek- 
ing for  employment  in  the  Irish  war,  and  pit- 
ting them  against  the  crowds  at  Whitehall. 
The  combatants  pelted  one  another  with  nick- 
names which  were  soon  to  pass  into  historj'. 
To  wear  his  hair  long  and  flowing  almost  to  the 
shoulder  was  at  this  time  the  mark  of  a  gentle- 
man, whether  Puritan  or  anti-Puritan.  Serv- 
ants on  the  other  hand  or  apprentices  wore  the 
hair  closely  cropped  to  the  head.  The  crowds 
who  flocked  to  Westminister  were  chiefly  made 
up  of  London  apprentices;  and  their  opponents 
taunted  them  as  "  Roundheads."  They  replied 
by  branding  the  courtiers  about  Whitehall 
as  soldiers  of  fortune  or  "Cavaliers."  The 
gentlemen  who  gathered  round  the  King  in  the 
coming  struggle  were  as  far  from  being  military 
adventurers  as  the  gentlemen  who  fought  for 
the  Parliament  were  London  apprentices;  but  the 
words  soon  passed  into  nicknames  for  the  whole 
mass  of  royalists  and  patriots. 

From  nicknames  the  soldiers  and  apprentices 
soon  passed  to  actual  brawls;  and  the  strife  be- 
neath its  walls  created  fresh  alarm  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. But  Charles  persisted  in  refusing  it  a 
guard.  "On  the  honor  of  a  King"  he  engaged 
10  defend  them  from  violence  as  completelj'  as 
his  own  children,  but  the  answer  had  hardly 
been  given  when  his  Attorney  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  and  accused  Hampden,  Pym, 
Hollis,  Strode,  and  Haselrig  of  high  treason  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  A  herald- 
at-arms  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  five  mem- 
bers. All  constitutional  law  was  set  aside  by  a 
charge  which  proceeded  personally  from  the 
King,  which  deprived  the  accused  of  their  legal 
right  to  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  summoned 
them  before  a  tiibunal  that  had  no  pretense  to  a 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  Commons  simply 
promised  to  take  the  command  into  considera- 
tion. They  again  requested  a  guard.  "  I  will 
reply  to-morrow,"  said  the  King.  He  bad  in 
fact  resolved  to  seize  the  members  in  the  House 
itself;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  4th  of  Januar)-, 
1643,  he  summoned  the  gentlemen  who  clustered 
about  Whitehall  to  follow  him,  and,  embracing 
the  Queen,  whose  violent  temper  had  urged  him 
to  this  outrage,  promised  her  that  in  an  hour  he 
would  return  master  of  his  kingdom.  A  mob 
of  Cavaliers  joined  him  as  he  left  the  palace, 
and  remained  in  Westminster  Hall  as  Charles, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  the  Elector-Pala- 
tine, entered  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Mr. 
Speaker,"  he -said,  "I  must  for  a  time  borrow 
your  chair!"  He  paused  with  a  sudden  confu- 
sion as  his  eye  fell  on  the  vacant  spot  where 
Pym  commonly  sate:  for  at  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach the  House  had  ordered  the  five  members 
to  withdraw.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  began  in  slow 
broken  sentences,  "I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion 
of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion 
to  apprehend  some  that  bj'  my  command  were 
accused  of  high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  ex- 
pect obedience  and  not  a  message."  Treason, 
he  went  on,  had  no  privilege,  "and  therefore  I 
am  come  to  know  if  any  of  these  persons  that 
were  accused  are  here."  There  was  a  dead  si- 
lence, only  broken  by  his  reiterated  "  I  must 
have  them  wheresoever  I  find  them."  He  again- 
paused,  but  the  stillness  was  unbroken.  Then 
he  called  out,  "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here'?"  There  was 
no  answer;  and  Charles,  turning  to  the  Speaker, 
asked  him  whether  the  five  members  were  there. 
Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees,  and  replied  that  he 
had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  sa}'  any- 
thing save  what  the  House  commanded  him. 
"  Well,  well,"  Charles  angrily  retorted,  "  'tis  no 
matter.  I  think  my  ej'es  are  as  good  as  an- 
other's!" There  was  another  long  pause  while 
he  looked  carefully  over  the  ranks  of  members. 
"  I  see,"  he  said  at  last,  "  mj'  birds  are  flown, 
but  I  do  expect  you  will  send  them  to  me."  If 
they  did  not,  he  added,  lie  would  seek  them 
himself;  and  with  a  closing  protest  that  he  never 
intended  any  force  "  he  went  out  of  the  House," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  in  a  more  discontented 
and  angry. passion  than  became  in." 
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Nothing  but  the  absence  of  the  five  members 
and  the  calm  dignily  of  the  Commons  bad  pre- 
vented the  King's  outrage  from  ending  in  blood- 
sh-'d.  "  It  was  believed,'"  sajs  Whitelocl\,  who 
w  IS  present  at  the  scene,  "  tbat  if  the  King  had 
found  them  there,  and  called  in  his  guards  to 
h  ive  seized  them,  the  memijers  of  the  House 
would  have  endeavored  the  defense  of  them, 
which  might  have  proved  a  ver}'  unhappy  and 
.sad  business."  Five  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
best  blood  m  England  would  hardly  have  stood 
tamely  by  while  the  bravoes  of  Whitehall  laid 
hands  on  their  leaders  in  the  midst  of  the  Par- 
liament. But  Charles  was  blind  to  the  danger 
of  his  course.  The  five  members  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  citj-,  and  it  was  there  that  ou  the 
ue.xt  daj'  the  King  himself  demanded  their  sur- 
render from  the  aidermen  at  Guildhall.  Cries 
of  "  Privilege  "  rang  round  him  as  he  returned 
through  the  streets:  the  writs  issued  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  five  were  disregarded  by  the  Sheriffs; 
and  a  proclamation  issued  four  days  later,  de- 
claring them  traitors,  passed  without  notice. 
Terror  drove  the. Cavaliers  from  "Whitehall,  and 
Charles  stood  absolutely  alone;  for  the  outrage 
had  severed  him  for  the  moment  from  his  new 
friends  in  the  Parliament,  and  from  the  minis- 
ters, FalUIand  and  Colepepper,  whom  he  had 
chosen  among  them.  But  lonely  as  he  was, 
Charles  had  resolved  on  war.  The  Earl  of  New- 
castle was  dispatched  to  muster  a  royal  force  in 
the  north;  and  on  the  tenth  of  January  news 
that  the  five  members  were  about  to  return  in 
triumph  to  Westminster  drove  Charles  from 
Whitehall.  He  retired  to  Hampton  Court  aud 
to  Windsor,  while  the  Trained  Bands  of  London 
and  Southwarli  on  foot,  and  the  London  water- 
men on  the  river,  all  sworn  "  to  guard  the  Par- 
liament, the  Kingdom,  and  the  King,"  escorted 
Pym  and  his  fellow-members  along  the  Thames 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Both  sides  prepared 
for  a  struggle  which  was  now  inevitable.  The 
Queen  sailed  from  Dover  with  the  Crown  jew- 
els to  buy  munitions  of  war.  Tlie  Cavaliers 
again  gathered  round  the  King,  and  the  royalist 
press  flooded  the  country  with  State  papers 
drawn  up  by  Hyde.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
Commons  resolved  b)'  vote  to  secure  the  great 
arsenals  of  the  kingdom,  Hull,  Portsmouth  and 
the  Tower;  while  mounted  processions  of  free- 
holders from  Buckinghamshire  and  Kent  tra- 
versed London  ou  their  way  to  St.  Stephen's, 
vowing  to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament. 

The  Lords  were  scared  out  of  their  policy  of 
obstruction  by  Pym's  hold  announcement  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
"The  Commons,"  said  their  leader,  "will  be 
glad  to  have  your  concurrence  and  hefp  in  sav- 
ing the  kingdom;  but  if  they  fail  of  it,  it  should 
not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty.  Aud 
whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved,  they 
shall  be  sorry  that  the  story  of  this  present 
Parliament  should  tell  posterity  that  in  so  great 
a  danger  and  extremity  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  enforced  to  save  the  'kingdom  alone." 
The  effect  of  these  words  was  seen  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill  for  excluding  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  last  act  of  this  Parliament 
to  which  Charles  gave  his  assent.  The  great 
point  however  was  to  secure  armed  support 
from  the  nation  at  large,  and  here  both  sides 
were  in  a  difficulty.  Previous  to  the  innova- 
tions introduced  by  the  Tudors,  and  which  bad 
been  taken  away  "by  the  bill  against  pressing 
soldiers,  the  King  in  himself  had  no  power  of 
calling  on  his  subjects  generally  to  bear  arms, 
save  for  the  purposes  of  restoring  order  or 
meeting  foreign  invasions.  On  the  other  hand 
no  one  contended  that  such  a  power  has  ever 
been  exercised  by  the  two  Houses  without  the 
King;  and  Charles  steadily  refused  to  consent 
to  a  Militia  bill,  in  which  the  command  of  the 
national  force  was  given  in  every  county  to 
men  devoted  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Both 
parties  therefore  broke  through  constitutional 
precedent,  the  Parliament  in  appointing  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  the  Militia  by  ordinance  of  the 
two  Houses,  Charles  in  levying  forces  by  royal 
commissions  of  array. 

But  the  King's  great  difliculty  lay  in  pro- 
curing arms,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  April 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  Hull,  the  magazine 
of  the  north,  and  demanded  admission.  The 
new  governor.  Sir  John  Hotham,  fell  on  his 
knees,  but  refused  to  open  the  gates:  and  the 
avowal  of  his  act  by  the  Parliament  was  fol- 
lowed at  the  end  of  May  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  royalist  party  among  its  members  from  their 
seats  at  Westminster.  Falkland,  Colepepper, 
and  Hyde,  with  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty 
members  of    the  House    of   Commons  joined 


Charles  at  York;  and  Lyttelton,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  followed  with  the  Great  Seal.  But  one 
of  their  aims  in  joining  the  King  was  to  put  a 
chock  on  his  projects  of  war;  and  their  efforts 


King.  Essex  had  learned  that  his  troopers 
were  no  match  for  the  Cavaliers,  and  his  with- 
drawal to  Warwick  left  open  the  road  to  the 
capUal.     Rupert  pressed  for  an  instant  march 


king.' 
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were  backed  by  the  general  opposition  of  the  '  on  London,  where  the  approach  of  the  King's 
country.  A  great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  j  forces  had  roused  utter  panic.  But  the  pro- 
freeholders  which  Charles  convened  on  Hey-  posal  found  stubborn  opponents  among  the 
worth  Moor  ended  in  a  petition  praying  him  to  moderate  royalists,  who  dreaded  the  complete 
be  reconciled  to  the  Parliament;  and  in  spiteof  \  triumph  of  Charles  as  much  as  his  defeat;  and 
gifts  of  plate  from  the  universities  and  nobles  '  their  pressure  forced  the  King  to  pause  for  a 
of  his  party  arms  and  money  were  still  wanting  time  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  received  with  up-  i 
for  his  new  levies.  The  two  Houses,  on  the  '  roarious  welcome.  When  the  cowardice  of  its 
other  hand,  gained  in  unity  and  vigor  by  the  garrison  delivered  Reading  to  Rupert's  horse, 
withdrawal  of  the  royalists.  The  militia  was  \  and  his  darina;  capture  of  Brentford  in  Xo-  < 
rapidly  enrolled,  Lord  Warwick  named  to  the  j  vember  drew  "the  royal  army  in  his  support 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  a  loan  opened  in  the  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  panic  of 
city  to  which  the  women  brought  eveu  their  the  Londoners  was  already  over,  aud  thejuw- 
wedding-rings.  The  tone  of  the  two  Houses  lion  of  their  trainbands  with  the  army  of  Essex 
rose  with  the  threat  of  force.  It  was  plain  at  forced  Charles  to  fall  back  again  on  his  old 
last  that  nothing  but  actual  compulsion  could  quarters.  But  though  the  Parliament  rallied 
bring  Charles  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  sover-  '  quickly  from  the  blow  of  Edgehill,  the  war  as 
eign ;  and  the  last  proposals  of  the  Parliament  its  area  widened  through  the  winter  went 
demanded  the  powers  of  appointing  and  dis-  j  steadily  for  the  King.  The  fortification  of 
missing  the  ministers,  of  naming  guardians  for  |  Oxford  gave  him  a  firm  hold  on  the  midland 
the  royal  children,  and  of  virtually  controlling  counties;  while  the  balance  of  the  two  parties 
militar}-,  civil,  and  religious  affairs.  "If  I  in  the  north  was  overthrown  by  the  march  of 
granted  your  demands,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  ,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  a  force  he  had 
should  be  no  more  than  the  mere  phantom  of  a  raised  in  Northumberland,  upon  York.  Lord 
'^''"'''  "  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  thatcounty, 

was  thrown  back  by  Newcastle's  attack  on  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  where 
Puritanism  found  its  stronghold;  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen  in  February,  1643,  with  arms 
from  Holland  encouraged  the  royal  army  to 
push  its  scouts  across  the  Trent,  aud  threaten 
the  eastern  counties,  which  held  firmly  for  the 
Parliament.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  shown 
The  breaking  off  of  negotiations  was  fol-  .  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Houses.  Some 
lowed  on  both  sides  by  preparations  for  imme-  ,  negotiations  which  had  gone  on  into  the  sprino- 
diate  war.  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis  became  i  were  broken  off  by  the  old  demand  that  the 
the  guiding  spirits  of  a  Committee  of  Public  ,  King  should  return  to  his  Parliament;  London 
Safety  which  was  created  b}'  Parliament  as  its  ,  was  fortified;  aud  a  tax  of  two  millions  a  year 
administrative  organ.  On  the  twelfth  of  July  i  was  laid  on  the  districts  which  adhered  to  the 
1643  the  Houses  ordered  that  an  army  should  j  Parliamentary  cause. 

be  raised  "for  the  defense  of  the  King  and  the  |  In  the  spring  of  1643  Lord  Esses,  whose  army 
Parliament,"  and  appointed  the  Earl  of  Esses  ;  had  been  freshly  equipped,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
as  its  captain-general  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  i  vance  upon  Osford.  But  though  the  King  held 
its  general  of  horse.  The  force  soon  rose  to  ,  himself  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  West,  the  Earl 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse;  i  shrank  from  again  risking  his  raw  army  in  au 
aud  English  aud  Scotch  ofiicers  were  drawn  j  encounter.  He  confined  himself  to  the  recip- 
from  the  Low  Countries.  The  confidence  on  \  ture  of  Reading,  and  to  a  month  of  idle  en- 
the  Parliamentary  side  was  great.  "We  all  j  campment  round  Brill.  But  while  disea-e 
thought  one  battle  would  decide,"  Baxter  con-  ,  thinned  his  ranks  and  the  royalists  beat  up  his 
fessed  after  the  first  encounter;  for  the  King  !  quarters  the  war  went  more  and  more  for  the 
was  almost  destitute  of  money  aud  arms,  and  in  King.  The  inaction  of  Essex  enabled  Charles 
spite  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  recruits  he  i  to  send  a  part  of  his  small  force  at  Oxford  to 
was  embarrassed  by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  strengthen  a  royalist  rising  in  the  west.  No- 
adherents  to  begin  the  struggle.  Resolved  how-  |  where  was  the  royal  cause  to  take  so  brave  or 
ever  to  force  on  a  contest,  he  raised  the  Royal  noble  a  form  as  among  the  Cornishmen.  Corn- 
Standard  at  Nottingham  "on  the  evening  of  a  wall  stood  apart  from  the  general  life  of  Eng- 
very  stormy  aud  tempestuous  day,"  the  twenty-  \  land;  cut  off  from  it  not  only  by  differences  of 
third  of  August,  but  ,the  country  made  no  an-  j  blood  and  speech,  but  by  the  feudal  tendencies 
swer  to  his  appeal.  Meanwhile  Lord  Esses,  .  of  its  people,  who  clung  with  a  Celtic  loyally 
who  had  quitted  London  amidst  the  shouts  of  to  their  local  chieftains,  and  suffered  their 
a  great  multitude  with  orders  from  the  Parlia-  '  fidelity  to  the  Crown  to  determine  their  own. 
ment  to  follow  the  King,  "and  by  battle  or  ;  They  "had  as  yet  done  little  more  than  keep  the 
other  way  rescue  him  from  his  perfidious  coun-  j  war  out  of  their  own  county;  but  the  march  of  a 
cilors  and  restore  him  to  Parliament,"  was  mus-  small  Parliamentary  force  under  Lord  Stamford 
tering  his  army  at  Northampton.  Charles  had  '  upon  Launceston  forced  them  into  action,  lu 
but  a  handful  of  men,  and  the  dash  of  a  few  |  May,  1643,  a  little  band  of  Cornishmen  gathered 
regiments  of  horse  would  have  ended  the  war;  round  the  chivalrous  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  "so 
but  Esses  shrank  from  a  decisive  stroke,  and  destitute  of  provisions  that  the  best  ofiicers  had 
trusted  to  reduce  the  King  peacefully  to  sub- 1  but  a  biscuit  a  day,"  and  with  only  a  handful  of 
mission  by  a  show  of  force.  But  while  Essex  powder  for  the  whole  force;  but,  starving  and 
lingered  Charles  fell  back  at  the  close  of  Sep-  outnumbered  as  they  were,  they  scaled  the  steep 
tember  on  Shrewsbury,  and  the  whole  face  of  rise  of  Stratton  Hill,  sword  in  hand,  aud  drove 
affairs  suddenly  changed.  Catholics  aud  Roy-  Stamford  back  on  Exeter  with  a  loss  of  two 
alists  rallied  fast  to  his  standard,  and  the  royal  ,  thousand  men,  his  ordnance  and  baggage-train, 
force  became  strong  enough  to  take  the  field.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  the  best  of  the  royalist  geu- 
With  his  usual  boldness  Charles  resolved  to  erals,  took  the  command  of  their  army  as  it  ad- 
march  at  once  on  the  capital  and  force  the  Par-  I  vanced  into  Somerset,  and  drew  the  stress  of 
liament  to  submit  by  dint  of  arms.  But  the  '  the  war  into  the  West.  Essex  dispatched  a 
news  of  his  march  roused  Essex  from  his  inac-  '  picked  force  uuder  Sir  William  Waller  to  check 
tivity  He  had  advanced  to  Worcester  to  watch  I  their  advance,  but  Somerset  was  already  lost 
the -Kind's  proceedings;  and  he  now  hastened  ere  he  reached  Bath,  and  the  Cornishmen 
to  protect  London.  On  the  twenty-third  of  '  stormed  his  strong  position  on  Lansdowue  Hill 
October  1643  the  two  armies  fell  in  with  one  |  in  the  teeth  of  his  guns.  The  stubborn  fight 
another 'on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  near  Banbury.  ,  robbed  the  victors  of  their  leaders:  Hopton  was 
The  encounter  was  a  surprise,  and  the  battle  |  wounded,  Greenvil  slain,  and  with  them  fell  the 
which  followed  was  little  more  than  a  confused  ;  two  heroes  of  the  little  army.  Sir  Nicholas  Slau- 
combat  of  horse  At  its  outset  the  desertion  of :  ning,  and  Sir  Jolin  Trevanion.  "  both  young. 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  with  a  whole  regiment  :  neither  of  them  above  eigbt-and-tweiity,  of  en- 
threw  the  Parliamentary  forces  into  disorder,  j  tire  friendship  to  one  another,  and  to  Sir  Bevil 
while  the  Royalist  horse  on  either  wing  drove  ,  Greenvil."  Waller  too,  beaten  as  he  was  hung 
their  opponents  from  the  field;  but  the  reserve  ;  on  their  weakened  force  as  it  moved  for  aid 
of  Lord  Essex  broke  the  foot,  which  formed  the  :  upon  Osford,  aud  succeeded  in  coopms  up  the 
center  of  the  King's  line,  aud  though  his  ^  fool  in  Devizes.  But  in -luly  the  horse  broke 
nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  brought  back  his  squad  ;  through  his  lines;  and  joining  a  force  which 
rons  in  time  to  save  Charles  from  capture  or  ,  Charles  had  sent  to  their  relief,  turned  back, 
flight   the  nicrht  fell  on  a  drawn  battle.  |  and  dashed  AValler  s  army  to  pieces  m  a  fresu 

The  morallidvantage  however  rested  with  the   victory  on  Roundway  Down. 
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The  Cornish  rising  seemed  to  decide  the  fort- 
une of  the  war;  and  the  succors  wl)ich  his 
Q(ieen  was  bringing  him  from  the  North  de- 
termined Charles  to  malie  a  fresh  advance  upon 
London.  He  was  preparing  for  this  advance, 
when  Rupert  sallied  from  Oxford  to  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  army  under  Essex,  which  still 
remained  encamped  about  Thame.  Foremost 
among  this  Parliamentary  force  were  the 
'•  Greencoats  "  of  John  Hampden.  From  the 
first  outbreak  of  warfare  Hampden  had  shown 
the  same  energy  in  the  field  that  he  had  shown 
in  the  Parliament.  He  had  contributed  two 
thousand  pounds  to  the  loan  raised  by  the 
Houses  for  the  equipment  of  an  army.  He  had 
raised  a  regiment  from  among  his  own  tenantry, 
with  the  parson  of  Great  Hampden  for  their 
chaplain.  The  men  wore  his  livery  of  green,  as 
those  of  Hollis  or  Brooke  or  Maudeville  w-ore 
their  leaders'  liveries  of  red,  and  purple,  and 
blue;  the  only  sign  of  their  common  soldiership 
being  the  orange  scarf,  the  color  of  Lord  Essex, 
■which  all  wore  over  their  uniform.  From  the 
first  the  "  Greencoats"  had  been  foremost  in 
the  fray.  While  Essex  lay  idly  watching  the 
gathering  of  an  army  round  the  King,  Hampden 
■was  already  engaged  with  the  royal  outposts. 
It  was  the  coming  up  of  his  men  tliat  turned 
the  day  at  Edgehill;  and  that  again  saved  Lord 
Brooke  from  destruction  in  the  repulse  of  the 
royal  forces  at  Brentford.  It  was  Hampden's 
activity  that  saved  Reading  from  a  second  cap- 
ture. During  the  gloomy  winter,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  Houses  seemed  at  their  worst, 
bis  energy  redoubled.  His  presence  was  as 
necessary  in  the  Parliament  as  in  the  field;  and 
he  was  continually  on  the  road  between  London 
and  Westminster.  It  was  during  these  busy 
months  that  he  brought  into  practical  shape  a 
league  which  was  destined  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  tlie  Parliamentary  force.  Nowhere  was  the 
Puritan  feeling  so  strong  as  in  the  counties 
about  London,  in  his  own  Buckinghamshire,  in 
Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  the  more  east- 
erly counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and 
Northampton.  Hampden's  influence  as  well  as 
that  of  his  cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was 
already  active  in  the  war,  was  bent  to  bind 
these  shires  together  in  an  association  for  the 
aid  of  the  Parliament,  with  a  common  force,  a 
common  fund  for  its  support,  and  Lord  Man- 
chester for  its  head.  The  association  was  at 
last  brought  about;  and  Hampden  turned  his 
energies  to  reinforcing  the  army  of  Essex. 

The  army  was  strengthened;  but  no  efforts 
could  spur  its  leader  into  activity.  Essex  had 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Thirty  Years  War;  and 
like  most  professional  soldiers  he  undervalued 
the  worth  of  untrained  levies.  As  a  great  noble, 
too,  he  shrank  from  active  hostilities  against  the 
King.  He  believed  that  In  the  long  run  the 
want  of  money  and  of  men  would  force  Charles 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  come  to  a  peaceful 
understanding  with  the  Parliament.  To  such 
a  fair  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  a  victory 
of  the  Parliament  would,  he  thought,  be  as  fatal 
as  a  victory  of  the  King.  Against  this  policy  of 
inaction  Hampden  struggled  in  vain.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  urged  Essex  to  follow  Charles 
after  Edgehill,  or  to  attack  him  after  his  repulse 
before  Brentford.  It  was  equally  to  no  purpose 
that  he  urged  at  the  opening  of  1043  an  attack 
upon  Oxford.  Essex  drew  nearer  to  the  town 
indeed ;  but  at  the  news  of  the  Queen's  junction 
with  her  husband,  and  of  the  successes  of  the 
Cornishmen,  he  fell  back  to  his  old  cantonment 
about  Thame.  Hampden's  knowledge  of  the 
country  warned  him  of  danger  from  the  loose 
disposition  of  the  army,  and  he  urged  Essex  to 
call  in  the  distant  outposts  and  strengthen  his 
line;  but  his  warnings  were  unheeded.  So  care- 
lesslj'  were  the  trooj)?  scattered  about  tliat  Ru- 
pert resolved  to  beat  up  their  quarters;  and 
leaving  Oxford  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturda3', 
the  17th  of  June,  he  seized  the  bridge  over  the 
Thame  at  Chiselhampton.  and  leaving  a  force 
of  foot  to  secure  his  retreat,  threw  himself  boldly 
with  his  horsemen  into  the  midst  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army.  Essex  with  the  bulk  of  his  men 
I  lay  quietly  sleeping  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
ward  at  Thame  as  Rupert  struck  in  the  dark- 
ness through  the  leafy  lanes  that  led  to  the 
Chilterns,  and  swoo[)ed  on  the  villages  that  lay 
beneath  their  slopes.  At  tliree  in  the  morning 
be  fell  on  the  troops  quartered  at  Postcombe, 
then  on  those  at  Chinnor.  Here  some  fifty  were 
slain,  and  more  taken  prisoners,  as  tliey  sprang 
half-naked  from  their  beds.  The  village  was 
fired,  and  Rupert  again  called  his  men  togetlier 
to  pursue  their  foraj'.  But  the  early  summer 
sun  had  now  risen;   it  was  too  late  to  attack 


Wycombe  as  he  had  purposed;  and  the  horse- 
men fell  back  again  through  Tetsworth  to  se- 
cure their  retreat  across  the  Thames.  | 

It  was  time  to  think  of  retreat,  for  Hampden  j 
was  alreadj'  in  pursuit.  He  had  slept  at  Wat- 
lington;  but  the  tidings  of  the  foray  in  the  vil- 
lage hard  by  roused  him  from  slumber,  and  he 
at  once  dispatched  a  trooper  to  Essex  to  bid  the 
Earl  send  foot  and  horse  and  cut  off  the  Prince 
from  Chiselhampton  bridge.  Essex  objected 
and  delayed  till  Hampden's  patience  broke 
down.  The  thought  of  his  own  village  blazing 
in  that  Sunday  dawn,  his  own  friends  and  ten- 
ants stretched  dead  in  the  village  streets,  car- 
ried him  beyond  all  thought  of  prudence.  A 
troop  of  horse  volunteered  to  follow  liim;  and 
few  as  the}'  were,  he  pushed  at  once  with  them 
for  the  bridge.  The  morning  was  now  far  gone ; 
and  Rupert  had  reached  Chalgrove  Field,  a 
broad  space  without  inclosures,  where  he  had 
left  his  foot  drawn  up  amidst  the  standing  corn 
to  secure  his  retreat.  To  Hampden  tlie  spot 
■«'as  a  memorable  one;  it  was  there,  if  we  trust 
a  royalist  legend,  that  "he  first  mustered  and 
drew  up  men  in  arms  to  rebel  against  the  King." 
But  he  had  little  time  for  memories  such  as 
these.  His  resolve  was  to  hold  Rupert  by 
charge  after  charge  till  Essex  could  come  up; 
and  the  arrival  of  these  troops  of  horse  with 
some  dragoons  enabled  him  to  attack.  The  at- 
tack was  roughly  beaten  off,  and  the  assailants 
thrown  into  confusion,  but  Hampden  rallied 
the  broken  troops  and  again  led  them  on. 
Again  they  were  routed,  and  Rupert  drew  off 
across  the  river  without  further  contest.  It  was 
indeed  only  the  courage  of  Hampden  that  had 
fired  his  little  troop  to  face  the  Cavaliers;  and 
he  could  fire  them  no  more.  In  the  last  charge 
a  shot  struck  him  in  the  shoulder  and  disabled 
his  swordarm.  His  head  bending  down,  his 
hands  resting  on  his  horse's  neck,  he  rode  off 
the  field  before  the  action  was  done,  "  a  thing 
he  never  used  to  do."  The  story  of  the  country 
side  told  how  the  wounded  man  rode  first  to- 
wards Pyrton.  It  was  the  village  where  he  had 
wedded  the  wife  he  loved  so  well,  and  beyond 
it  among  the  beech-trees  of  the  Chilterns  lay 
his  own  house  of  Hampden.  But  it  was  not 
there  that  he  was  to  die.  A  party  of  royalists 
drove  him  back  from  Pyrton,  and  turning 
northwards  he  paused  for  a  moment  at  a  little 
brook  that  crossed  his  path,  then  gathering 
strength  leaped  it,  and  rode  almost  fainting  to 
Thame.  At  first  the  surgeons  gave  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  but  hope  was  soon  over.  For  six 
days  he  lay  in  growing  agony,  sending  counsel 
after  counsel  to  the  Parliament,  till  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June  the  end  drew  near. 
"O  Lord,  save  my  country,"  so  ended  Hamp- 
den's prayers;   "O  Lord,  be  merciful  to !" 

here  his  speech  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back 
lifeless  on  his  bed.  With  arms  reversed  and 
muffled  flags,  his  own  men  bore  him  through 
the  lanes  and  woods  he  knew  so  well  to  the 
little  church  that  still  stands  unchanged  beside 
I  his  home.  On  the  floor  of  its  chancel  the 
brasses  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather  mark 
their  graves.  A  step  nearer  to  the  altar,  un- 
marked by  brass  or  epitaph,  lies  the  grave  in 
which,  with  bitter  tears  and  cries,  his  green- 
coats laid  the  body  of  the  leader  whom  they 
loved.  "Never  were  heard  such  piteous  cries 
at  the  death  of  one  man  as  at  Master  Hamp- 
den's." With  him  indeed  all  seemed  lost. 
But  bitter  as  were  their  tears,  a  noble  faith 
lifted  these  Puritans  out  of  despair.  As  Ihey 
bore  him  to  his  grave  they  sang,  in  the  words 
of  the  ninetieth  psalm,  how  fleeting  in  tlie  sight 
of  the  Divine  Eternit}'  is  the  life  of  man.  But 
as  they  turned  away  the  yet  nobler  words  of 
the  forty-tliird  psalm  broke  from  their  lips,  as 
they  prayed  that  the  God  who  had  smitten  them 
would  send  out  anew  His  light  and  His  truth, 
that  they  might  lead  them  and  bring  them  to 
His  holy  hill.  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
me?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him, 
which  is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my 
Go"d!" 

To  royalists  as  to  parliamentarians  the  death 
of  Hampden  seemed  an  omen  of  ruin  to  the 
cause  he  loved.  Disaster  followed  disaster; 
Essex,  more  and  more  anxious  for  a  peace,  fell 
back  on  Uxbridge;  while  a  cowardly  surrender 
of  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert  gave  Charles  the 
second  citj'  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mastery  of 
the  West.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  Bristol  fell 
on  the  Parliament  "like  a  sentence  of  death." 
The  Lords  debated  nothing  but  proposals  of 
peace.  London  itself  was  divided.  .  "  A  great 
multitude  of  the  wives  of  substantial  citizens  " 


clamored  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  of  peace; 
and  a  flight  of  six  of  the  few  peers  who  remain- 
ed at  Westminster  to  the  camp  at  Oxford  proved 
the  general  despair  of  the  Parliament's  success. 
From  this  moment  however  the  firmness  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  began  slowly  to  reverse 
the  fortunes  of  the  war.  If  Hampden  was  gone, 
Pym  remained;  and  while  weaker  men  despair- 
ed Pym  was  toiling  night  and  day  to  organize  a 
future  victory.  The  spirit  of  the  Commons  wa& 
worthy  of  their  great  leader:  and  Waller  was 
received  on  his  return  from  Roundway  Hill 
"  as  if  he  bad  brought  the  King  prisoner  with 
him."  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were 
lavish  of  men  and  money.  Essex  was  again 
reinforced.  The  new  army  of  the  associated 
counties,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Manchester,  was  ordered  to 
check  the  progress  of  Newcastle  in  the  North. 
But  it  was  in  the  West  that  the  danger  was 
greatest.  Prince  Maurice  continued  hisbrother 
Rupert's  career  of  success,  and  his  conquest  of 
Barnstaple  and  Exeter  secure.d  Devon  for  the 
King.  Gloucester  alone  interrupted  the  com- 
munications between  the  royal  forces  in  Bristol 
and  those  in  the  North;  and  at  the  opening  of 
August  Charles  moved  against  the  city  with 
hope  of  a  speedy  surrender.  But  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  town  called  Essex  to  its  relief. 
It  was  reduced  to  a  single  barrel  of  powder 
when  the  Earl's  approach  forced  Charles  to  raise 
the  siege  on  the  sixth  of  September;  and  the 
Puritan  army  fell  steadily  back  again  on  Lon- 
don after  an  indecisive  eugpgemeiit  near  New- 
bury, in  which  Lord  Falkland  fell,  "  ingemi- 
nating '  Peace,  peace!'  "  and  the  London  train- 
bands flung  Rupert's  horsemen  roughly  off  their 
front  of  pikes. 

The  relief  of  Gloucester  proved  to  be  the 
turrJng  [point  of  the  war.  It  was  not  merely 
that  Charles  had  met  with  a  repulse;  it  was  that 
he  had  missed  a  victory,  and  that  in  the  actual 
posture  of  affairs  nothing  but  a  great  victory 
could  have  saved  the  King.  For  the  day  which 
witnessed  the  triumphant  return  of  Essex  wit- 
nessed the  solemn  taking  of  the  Covenant. 
Pym  had  resolved  at  last  to  fling  the  Scotch 
sword  into  the  ■wavering  balance,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  Parliament's  cause  Sir 
Harry  Vane  had  been  dispatched  to  Edinburgh 
to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  Scot- 
land would  be  given.  First  amongst  these  terms 
stood  the  demand  of  a  "  unity  in  Religion;"  an 
adoption,  m  other  words,  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  by  the  Church  of  England.  To  such  a 
change  Pym  had  been  steadily  opposed.  He  had 
even  withstood  Hampden  when,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Peers,  Hampden  had  pressed 
for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  But  events  had 
moved  so  rapidly  sini;e  the  earlier  debates  on 
Church  government  that  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind  had  become  a  necessity.  The  bishops 
to  a  man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  whose 
bent  was  purely  episcopal,  had  joined  the  roj'al 
cause,  and  were  being  expelled  from  their 
livings  as  "  delinquents."  Some  new  system  of 
Church  government  was  imperatively  called  for 
by  the  religious  necessities  of  the  country;  and 
though  Pym  and  the  leading  statesmen  were 
still  in  opinion  moderate  Episcopalians,  the 
growing  force  of  Presbyterianism,  and  still 
more  the  absolute  need  of  Scottish  aid  and  the 
needs  of  the  war,  forced  them  to  seek  such  a 
system  in  the  adoption  of  the  Scottish  disci- 
pline. 

Scotland,  for  its  part,  saw  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Parliament  was  necessary  for  its  own  se- 
curit}'.  Whatever  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  Vane's  wary  and  rapid  negotiations  were  re- 
moved in  fact  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  While 
the  Parliament  looked  for  aid  to  the  North, 
Charles  had  been  seeking  assistance  from  the 
Irish  rebels.  Though  the  massacre  had  left  them 
the  objects  of  a  vengeful  hate  such  as  England 
had  hardl}'  known  before,  with  the  King  they 
were  simply  counters  in  his  game  of  kingcraft. 
Their  rising  had  now  grown  into  an  organized 
rebellion.  In  October,  1643,  an  Assembly  of 
the  Confederate  Catholics  gathered  at  Kilkenny. 
Eleven  Catholic  bishops,  fourteen  peers,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty- six  commoners,  of 
English  and  Irish  blood  alike,  formed  this  body, 
which  assumed  every  prerogative  of  sovereignty, 
communicated  with  foreign  powers,  and  raised 
an  army  to  vindicate  Irish  independence.  In 
spite  of  this  Charles  had  throughout  the  year 
been  intriguing  with  the  Confederates  through 
Lord  Glamorgan ;  and  though  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure their  direct  aid  were  for  some  time  fruit- 
less he  succeeded  in  September  in  bringing  about 
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•an  armistice  between  their  forces  and  the  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Ormoud,  which  had  as  yet 
held  them  in  check.  The  truce  left  this  army 
at  the  King's  disposal  for  service  in  England; 
while  it  secured  him  as  the  price  of  this  armis- 
■  tice  a  pledge  from  the  Catholics  that  they  would 
support  his  cause.  With  their  aid  Charles 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  Government  in  Edinburgh;  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  promised  to  support  by  their  landing 
in  Argyleshire  a  rising  of  the  Highlanders  under 
Montrose.  None  of  the  King's  schemes  proved 
,so  fatal  to  his  cause  as  these.  On  their  dis- 
covery officer  after  officer  in  his  own  army  flung 
down  their  commissions,  the  peers  who  had  fled 
to  Oxford  fled  back  again  to  Loudon,  and  the 
loyalist  reaction  in  the  Parliament  itself  came 
utterly  to  an  end.  Scotland,  anxious  for  its  own 
safety,  hastened  to  sign  the  Covenant;  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1643,  the  Com 
mons,  "  with  uplifted  hands,"  swore  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's church  to  observe  it.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  "  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in 
the  tliree  Kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunctiou 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith, 
form  of  Church  government,  direction  for  wor- 
ship, and  catechising;  that  we,  and  our  poster- 
ity after  us,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and 
love,  and  the  Lord  may  deliglit  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  us;"  to  extirpate  Popery,  prelacy,  su- 
perstition, schi.sm,  and  profaneness;  to  "'  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  liberties  of  the  Kingdom;"  to 
punish  malignanls  and  opponents  of  i-eforma- 
tion  in  Church  and  State;  to  "unite  the  two 
Kingdoms  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all  pos- 
terity." The  Covenant  ended  with  a  solemn 
acknowledgment  of  national  sin,  and  a  vow  of 
reformation.  "Our true,  unfeigned  purpose,  de- 
sire, and  endeavor  for  ourselves  and  all  others 
under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and 
private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man, 
is  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  to  go  before  an- 
other in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Covenant  had  been  the 
last  work  of  Pym.  He  died  on  December  6, 
1643,  and  a  "Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms "  which  was  intrusted  after  his  death  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs 
did  their  best  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had 
forms*.!  for  the  coming  year.  The  vast  scope 
of  these  plans  bears  witness  to  his  amazing  abil- 
aty.  Three  strong  armies,  comprising  a  force 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  appeared  in  the  field  in 
the  spring  of  1644,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
Scots  in  the  coming  campaign.  The  presence 
of  the  Scottish  army  indeed  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  war.  With  Lord  Leveu  at  its  head, 
it  crossed  the  border  in  January  "in  a  great 
frost  and  snow;"  and  Newcastle,  who  was  hop- 
ing to  be  reinforced  by  detaclimeuts  from  Or- 
mond's  army,  was  forced  to  hurry  northward 
single-hanaed  to  arrest  its  marcli.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  Leven  at  Sunderland,  but 
his  departure  freed  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  who 
in  spite  of  defeat  still  clung  to  the  West-Rid- 
ing. Wilh  the  activity  of  a  true  soldier  Fair- 
fax threw  himself  on  the  forces  from  Ormond's 
army  wno  had  landed  at  Chester,  and  after  cut-  | 
ting  them  to  pieces  at  Nantwicu  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January,  marched  as  rapi'dly  bacfe  upon  j 
York.  Here  he  was  ioined  by  the  army  of  the 
Associated  Counties,  a  force  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  under  the  command  of  Lord  3Ian-  I 
Chester,  but  in  which  Cromwell's  name  was  be-  I 
coming  famous  as  a  leader.  The  two  armies  at  i 
once  drove  the  force  left  behind  by  Newcastle  ' 
to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  York,  and  I 
formed  the  siege  of  that  city.  The  danger  of 
York  called  Newcastle  back  to  its  relief;  but  he 
•was  too  weak  to  effect  it,  and  the  only  issue  of 
his  return  was  the  junction  of  the  Scots  with  its 
besiegers.  Thejplansof  Pym  were  now  rapidly 
<leveloped.  While  Manchester  and  Fairfax 
united  with  Lord  Leven  under  the  walls  of 
York,  Waller,  who  with  the  army  of  the  West 
had  held  Prince  Maurice  in  check  in  Dorset- 
shire, marched  quickly  to  a  junction  with 
Essex,  whose  army  had  been  watching  Charles; 
and  the  two  forces  formed  a  blockade  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Charles  was  thrown  suddenly  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  Irish  troops,  on  which  he  counted 
as  a  balance  to  the  Scots,  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  Fairfax  or  by  Waller,  and  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  he  seemed  utterly  over- 
matched. But  he  was  far  from  despairing. 
-Before  the  advance  of  Essex  he  had  answered 
Newcaslle'stery  for  aid  by  dispatching  Prince 
Rupert  from  Oxford  to  gather  forces  on  the 
Welsh  border;  and  the  brilliant  partisan,  after 


the  success  of  tliis  feat  of  arms  tempted  him  to 
a  fresh  act  of  daring.  He  resolved  on  a  deci- 
sive battle;  and  on  tlie  second  of  July,  1G44,  a 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  two  armies  as 
they  faced  each  other  on  Marston  Moor  brought 
on,  as  evening  gathered,  a  disorderly  engage- 
ment. On  the  one  flank  a  charge  of  the  King's 
horse  broke  that  of  the  Scotch;  on  the  other, 
Cromwell's  brigade  of  "Ironsides"  won  as 
complete  a  success  over  Rupert's  troopers. 
"God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords," 
wrote  the  general  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  but  in 
the  heat  of  victory  he  called  back  his  men  from 
the  chase  to  back  Manchester  in  his  attack  on 
the  royalist  foot,  and  to  rout  their  other  wiusr 
of  horse  as  it  returned  breathless  from  pursuiun- 
the  Scots.  Nowhere  had  the  fighting  been  so 
fierce.  A.  young  Puritan  who  lay  dying  on  the 
field  told  Cromwell  as  he  bunt  over  him  that 
one  thing  lay  on  his  spirit.  "I  asked  him 
what  it  was,"  Cromwell  wrote  afterwards. 
"  He  told  me  it  was  that  God  had  not  suffeied 
him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  His 
enemies." 

At  ni.ghtfall  all  was  over;  and  the  royalist 
cause  in  the  North  had  perished  at  a  blow. 
Newcastle  fled  over  sea:  York  surrendered, 
and  Rupert,  with  hardly  a  man  at  his  back,  rode 
southward  to  Oxford.  The  blow  was  the  more 
terrible  that  it  fell  on  Charles  at  a  moment  when 
his  danger  in  the  South  was  being  changed  into 
triumph  by  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unexpected 
successes.  After  a  month's  siege  the  King  had 
escaped  from  Oxford;  had  waited  till  fissex, 
j  vexed  at  having  missed  his  prey,  had  marched 
to  attack  what  be  looked  on  as  the  main  royal- 
'  ist  force,  that  under  Maurice  in  the  West;  and 
!  then,  turning  fiercely  on  Waller  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  had  driven  him  back  broken  to  London, 
two  days  before  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
Charles  followed  up  his  success  by  hurrying  in 
the  track  of  Essex,  whom  he  hoped  to  crush 
•  between  his  own  force  and  that  under  Maurice; 
and  when,  by  a  fatal  error,  Essex  plunged  into 
Cornwall,  where  the  country  was  hostile,  the 
I  King  hemmed  him  in  among  the  hills,  and  drew 
his  lines  tightly  round  his  army.  On  the  sec- 
!  ond  of  September  the  whole  body  of  the  foot 
'  were  forced  to  surrender  at  his  mercy,  while 
the  horse  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers, 
and  Essex  himself  fied  by  sea  to  London.  Nor 
I  was  this  the  only  reverse  of  fortune  which 
'■  brought  hope  to  the  royal  cause.  The  day  on 
which  the  army  of  Essex  surrendered  to  the 
King  was  marked  by  a  royalist  triumph  in  Scot- 
;  land  which  promised  to  undo  what  jVIarston 
Moor  had  done.  The  Irish  Catholics  fulfilled 
their  covenant  with  Charles  by  the  landing  of 
Irish  soldiers  in  Argyle;  and  as  had  long  since 
been  arranged,  Montrose,  throwing  himself  into 
the  Highlands,  called  the  clans  to  arms.  Fling- 
ing his  new  force  on  that  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  he  gained  a  victory  which  enabled 
him  to  occupy  Perth,  to  sack  Aberdeen,  and  to 
spread  terror  to  Edinburgh.  The  news  at  once 
told.  The  Scottish  army  in  England  refused  to 
march  further  from  its  own  country;  and  used 
the  siege  of  Newcastle  as  a  pretext  to  remain 
near  the  border.  With  the  army  of  Essex 
annihilated  and  the  Scots  at  a  safe  distance  no 
obstacle  seemed  to  lie  between  the  King  and 
Loudon;  and  as  he  came  up  from  the  West 
Charles  again  marched  on  the  capital.  But  if 
the  Scotswere  detained  at  Newcastle  tlie  rest 
of  the  victors  at  Marston  Moor  lay  in  his  path 
at  Newbury;  and  their  force  was  strengthened 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  in  Corn- 
wall, but  whom  the  energy  of  the  Parliament 
had  again  brought  into  the  field.  On  the  twentj'- 
seventh  of  October  Charles  fell  on  this  army 
under  Lord  Manchester's  command;  but  the 
charges  of  the  royalists  failed  to  break  the  Par- 
liamentary squadrons,  and  the  soldiers  of  Essex 
wiped  away  the  sliame  of  their  defeat  by  flin.g- 
ing  themselves  on  the  cannon  they  had  lost, 
and  bringing  them  back  in  triumph  to  their 
lines.  Cromwell  seized  the  moment  of  victory, 
and  begged  liard  to  be  suffered  to  charge  with 
his  single  brigade.  But  Manchester  shrank  like 
Essex  from  a  crowning  victory  over  the  King. 
Charles  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  army  to 
Oxford,  and  even  to  reappear  unchecked  in  the 
field  of  his  defeat. 


great  house  of  the  Cromwells  of  Hinchinbrook, 
and  of  kin  through  their  mothers  with  Hamp'- 
den  and  St.  John,  Oliver  had  been  recalled  by 
his  father's  death  from  a  short  stay  at  Cam- 
bridge to  the  little  family  estate  at  Huntingdon, 
which  he  quitted  for  a  farm  at  St.  Ives.  We 
have  seen  his  mood  during  the  years  of  per- 
sonal rule,  as  he  dwelt  in  "prolonging"  and 
"  blackness  "  amidst  fancies  of  coming  death, 
the  melancholy  which  formed  the  ground  of 
his  nature  feeding  itself  on  the  inaction  of 'the 
time.  But  his  energy  made  itself  felt  the  mo- 
ment the  tyranny  was  over.  His  father  had 
sat,  Willi  three  of  his  uncles,  in  the  later  Parlia- 
ments of  Elizabeth.  Oliver  had  himself  been 
returned  to  that  of  1628,  and  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the 
Short  Parliament  as  to  the  Long.  It  is  in  the 
latter  that  a  courtier.  Sir  Philip'Warwick,  gives 
us  our  first  glimpse  of  his  actual  appearance. 
"I  came  into  the  House  one  morning,  well 
clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking  whom 
I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  appareled,  for  it 
was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor.  His  linen 
was  plain,  and  not  very  clean;  and  I  remember 
a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar! 
His  hat  was  without  a  hat-band.  His  stature 
was  of  a  good  size;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side:  his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish;  his 
voice  sharp  and  untuneable,  and  his  eloquence 
full  of  fervor." 

He  was  already  "  much  hearkened  unto,"  but 
his  power  was  to  assert  itself  in  deeds  rather 
than  in  words.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  his  own  raising  at  Edgehill;  but  with 
the  eye  of  a  born  soldier  he  at  oaCe  saw  the 
blot  in  the  army  of  Essex.  "A  set  of  poor 
tapsters  and  town  apprentices,"  he  warned 
Hampden,  "would  never  tight  against  men  of 
honor;"  and  he  pointed  to  religious  enthusiasm 
as  the  one  weapon  which  could  meet  and  turn 
the  chivalry  of  the  Cavalier.  Even  to  Hamp- 
den the  plan  seemed  impracticable ;  but  the  regi- 
ment of  a  thousand  men  which  Cromwell 
raised  for  the  Association  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, and  which  soon  became  known  as  his 
Ironsides,  was  formed  strictly  of  "  men  of  re- 
ligion." He  spent  his  fortune  freely  on  the 
task  he  set  himself.  "  The  business  .... 
hath  had  of  me  in  money  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  therefore  my  private 
estate  can  do  little  to  help  the  public.  ...  I 
have  little  money  of  my  own  (left)  to  help  my 
soldiers."  But  they  were  "  a  lovely  company." 
he  tells  his  friends  with  soldierly  pride.  No 
blasphemy,  drinking,  disorder,  or  impiety  were 
suffered  in  their  ranks.  "  Not  a  man  swears 
but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence."  Nor  was  his 
choice  of  "  men  and  religion  "  the  only  innova- 
tion Cromwell  introduced  into  his  new  regi- 
ment. The  social  traditions  which  restricted 
command  to  men  of  birth  were  disregarded. 
"  It  may  be,"  he  wrote  in  answer  to  complaints 
from  the  committee  of  the  Association,  "it 
provokes  your  spirit  to  see  such  plain  men 
made  captains  of  horse.  It  had  been  well  that 
men  of  honor  and  birth  had  entered  into  their 
employments;  but  why  do  they  not  appear? 
But  seeing  it  is  necessary  the  work  must  go  on, 
better  plain  men  than  none:  but  best  to  have 
men  patient  of  wants,faithful  and  conscientious 
in  their  employment,  and  such,  I  hope,  these 
will  approve  themselves."  The  words  paint 
Cromwell's  temper  accurately  enough;  he  is  far 
more  of  the  practical  soldier  than  of  the  re- 
former; though  his  genius  already  breaks  in 
upon  his  aristocratic  and  conservative  sympa- 
thies, and  catches  glimpses  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion to  which  the  war  was  drifting.  "  I  had 
rather,"  he  once  burst  out  impatiently,  "have 
a  plain  russet-coated  captain,  that  knows  what 
he  tights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than 
what  you  call  a  gentleman,  and  is  nothing  else. 
I  honor  a  gentleman  that  is  so  indeed!"  he 
ends,  with  a  return  to  his  more  common  mood 
of  feeling,  but  the  outburst  was  none  the  less  a 
characteristic  one. 

The  same  practical  temper  broke  out  in  a 
more  startling  innovation.  Against  dissidents 
from  the  legal  worship  of  the  Church  the  Pres- 
byterians were  as  hitter  as  Laud  himself.  But 
Nonconformity  was  rising  into  proportions 
which  made  its  claim  of  toleration,  of  tht  free- 


The  ijuarrel  of  Cromwell  with   Lord  Man- 
chester at  Newbury  was  destined  to  give  a  new 
color  to  the  war."   Pym,  in  fact,   had  hardly  |  dom  of  religious  worship,  one  o.  the  problems 
been  borne  to  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  i  of  the  time.     Its  rise  h.ad  been  a  suddeu  one. 
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The  sectis  who  rejected  in  Elizabeth's  day  the 
conception  of  a  National  Church,  and  insisted 
on  the  right  of  each  congregation  to  freedom  of 
worsliip,  liad  all  but  disappeared  at  the  close  of 
the  Queen's  reign.  Some  of  the  dissidents,  as 
in  the  notable  instance  of  the  congregation  that 
produced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  found  a  ref- 
uge in  Holland;  but  the  bulk  had  been  driven 
by  persecution  to  afresh  conformity  with  the 
Established  Church.  As  soon  however  as  Ab- 
bott's primacy  promised  a  milder  rule,  the  Sep- 
aratist refugees  began  to  venture  timidly  back 
again  to  England.  During  their  exile  in  Hol- 
land the  main  body  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  free  development  of  their  system  of 
independent  congregations,  each  forming  in  it- 
■self  a  complete  Church,  and  to  these  the  name 
of  Independents  attached  itself  at  a  later  time. 
A  small  part  however  had  drifted  into  a  more 
marked  severance  in  doctrine  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  especially  in  the  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  adult  baptism,  a  belief  from  which 
their  obscure  congregatipn  at  Leyden  became 
known  as  that  of  the  Baptists.  Both  of  these  sects 
gathered  a  Church  in  London  in  the  middle  of 
James's  reign,  but  the  persecuting  zeal  of  Laud 
prevented  any  spread  of  their  opinions  under 
that  of  his  successor;  and  it  was  not  till  their 
numbers  were  suddenly  increased  by  the  return 
of  a  host  of  emigrants  from  New  England, 
with  Hugh  Peters  at  their  head,  on  tlie  open- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  the  Congre 
gational  or  Independent  body  began  to  attract 
attention. 

Lilburne  and  Burton  declared  themselves  ad- 
herents of  what  was  called  "  the  New  England 
way;"  and  a  year  later  .saw  in  London  alone  the 
rise  of  "  fourscore  congregations  of  several  sec- 
taries," as  Bishop  Hall  scornfully  tells  us,  "in- 
structed by  guides  fit  fortliem,  cobblers,  tailors, 
felt-makers,  and  such  like  trash."  But  little 
religious  weight  however  could  be  attributed  as 
yet  to  the  Congregational  movement.  Baxter 
at  this  time  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of 
any  Independents.  Milton  in  his  earlier  pam- 
phlets shows  no  sign  of  their  influence.  Of  the 
hundred  and  five  ministers  present  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly  only  five  were  Congregational 
in  sympathy,  and  these  were  all  returned 
refugees  from  Holland.  Among  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  London  ministers  in  1643,  but 
three  were  suspected  of  leaning  towards  the 
Sectaries.  The  struggle  with  Charles  in  fact  at 
its  outset  only  threw  new  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  religious  freedom.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Parliament  were  averse  from  any  alterations 
in  the  constitution  or  doctrine  of  the  Church 
itself;  and  it  was  only  Ihe  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  accept  any  dimiuulion  of  their  power  and 
revenues,  the  growtli  of  a  party  hostile  to  Epis- 
copalian government,  the  necessity  for  purchas- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Scots  by  a  union  in  religion 
as  in  politics,  and  above  all  the  urgent  need  of 
constructing  some  new  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  the  place  of  tlie  older  organization  which 
had  become  impossible  from  the  political  atti- 
tude of  the  bishops,  that  forced  on  the  t%vo 
Houses  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant.  But  the 
change  to  a  Presbyterian  system  of  Church 
government  seemed  at  tliat  time  of  little  import 
to  the  bulk  of  Englishmen.  The  dogma  of  the 
necessity  of  bishops  was  held  by  few;  and  the 
change  was  generally  regarded  with  approval 
as  one  which  brought  the  Church  of  England 
nearer  to  that  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  change  in  Its  administration,  no  one 
imagined  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of 
England,  or  that  it  had  parted  with  its  right  to 
exact  conformity  to  its  worship  from  the  nation 
at  large.  The  'Tudor  theory  of  its  relation  to 
the  State,  of  its  right  to  embrace  all  Englishmen 
within  its  pale,  and  to  dictate  what  should  be 
their  faith  and  form  of  worsliip,  remained  ut- 
terly unquestioned  by  any  man  of  note.  The 
sentiments  on  which  such  a  theory  rested  in- 
deed for  Its  main  support,  the  power  of  his 
torical  tradition,  the  association  of  "dissidence" 
with  danger  to  the  State,  the  strong  English  in- 
stinct of  order,  the  as  strong  English  dislike  of 
"innovations,"  with  the  abhorrence  of  "indif- 
ferency"  as  a  sign  of  'lukewarmness  in  matters 
of  religion,  had  only  been  intensified  by  the 
earlier  incideuts'of  the  struggle  with  the  King. 

The  Parliament  tlicrefore  was  steadily  press- 
ing on  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  tlie  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  war. 
An  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  was  called  to- 
gether in  1G43  at  Westminster,  and  which  satin 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  during  the  five  years 
which  followed, was  directed  to  revise  the  Arti- 


cles, to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a 
Directory  of  Public  Worship;  and  these  with  a 
scheme  of  Church  government,  a  scheme  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  Scotland  by  the  sig- 
nificant iiddition  of  a  lay  court  of  superior  ap- 
peal set  by  Parliament  over  the  whole  system 
of  Church  courts  and  assemblies,  were  accepted 
by  the  Houses  and  embodied  In  a  series  of  Or- 
dinances. But  wliile  the  Divines  were  drawing 
up  their  platform  of  uniform  belief  and  wor- 
ship, dissidence  was  growing  fast  into  a  re- 
ligious power.  In  the  terrible  agony  of  the 
struggle  against  Charles  individual  conviction 
became  a  stronger  force  than  religious  tradition. 
'Theological  speculation  took  an  unprecedenled 
boldness  from  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
shock  of  war  had  broken  the  bonds  of  custom, 
and  given  a  violent  impulse  to  the  freest 
thought.  "Behold-now  this  vast  city!"  cried 
Milton  from  London,  "a  city  of  refuge,  the 
mansion-house  of  liberty,  encompassed  with 
God's  protection!  The  shop  of  war  hath  not 
there  more  anvils  and  hammers  working  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice  in  defense  of  beleaguered  truth  than 
there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their 
studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving 
now  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present  us, 
as  with  their  homage  and  fealty,  the  approach- 
ing reformation;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying 
all  things,  according  to  the  force  of  reason  and 
convincement."  The  poet  himself  had  drifted 
from  his  Presbyterian  standpoint  and  saw  that 
"  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 
The  same  change  was  going  on  widely  about 
him.  Four  years  after  the  war  had  begun  a 
horror-stricken  pamphleteer  numbered  sixteen 
religious  sects  as  existing  in  defiance  of  the  la  w ; 
and,  widely  as  these  bodies  differed  among 
themselves,  all  were  at  one  in  repudiating  any 
right  of  control  In  faith  or  in  worship  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  or  its  clergy.  Above  all, 
the  class  which  became  specially  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  the  class  to 
whose  zeal  and  vigor  the  Parliament  was  forced 
to  look  for  success  in  the  struggle.  Cromwell 
had  wisely  sought  for  good  fighting  men  among 
the  "godly"  farmers  of  the  Associated  Coun- 
ties. But  wliere  he  found  such  men  he  found 
dissidents,  men  who  were  resolved  to  seek  God 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  who  were  as  hos- 
tile to  the  despotism  of  the  national  Church  as 
to  the  despotism  of  the  King. 

The  problem  was  a  new  and  a  difficult  one; 
but  Cromwell  met  it  in  the  same  practical  tem- 
per which  showed  itself  in  his  dealings  with 
the  social  difHcultics  that  stood  iu  the  way  of 
military  organization.  The  sentiments  of  these 
farmers  were  not  his  own.  Bitter  as  had  been 
his  hatred  of  the  bishops,  and  strenuously  as  he 
had  worked  to  bring  about  a  change  iu  Church 
government,  Cromwell,  like  most  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders,  seems  to  have  been  content 
with  Ihe  new  Presbyterianism,  and  the  Presby- 
terians were  more  than  content  with  him.  Lord 
Manchester  "  suffered  him  to  guide  the  army 
at  his  pleasure."  "The  man,  Cromwell," 
writes  the  Scotchman  Balllle,  "is  a  very  wise 
and  active  head,  universally  well  beloved  as  re 
llglous  and  stout."  But  they  were  startled  and 
alarmed  by  his  dealings  with  these  dissident  re- 
cruits. He  met  the  problem  in  his  unspecula- 
tive  fashion.  He  wanted  good  soldiers  and 
good  men;  and,  if  they  were  these,  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Baptist,  the  Leveler  found  entry 
among  liis  Ironsides.  "  You  would  respect 
them,  did  you  see  them,"  he  answered  the 
panic-stricken  Presbyterians  who  charged  them 
with  "  Anabaptlstiy  "  and  revolutionary  alms: 
"they  are  no  Anabaptists:  they  are  honest, 
sober  Christians;  they  expect  to  be  used  as 
men."  But  he  was  busier  with  his  new  regi- 
ment than  with  theories  of  Church  and  State; 
and  the  Ironsides  were  no  sooner  in  action  than 
they  proved  themselves  such  soldiers  as  the  war 
hatf  never  seen  yet.  "Truly  they  were  never 
beaten  at  all."  their  leader  said  proudly  at  its 
close.  At  Winceby  fight  they  charged  "sing- 
ing psalms,"  cleared  Lincolnshire  of  the  Caven- 
dishes, and  freed  the  eastern  counties  from  all 
danger  from  Newcastle's  partisans.  At  Mars- 
ton  Moor  they  faced  and  routed  Rupert's  chiv- 
alry. At  Newbury  it  was -only  Manchester's 
reluctance  that  hindered  them  from  completing 
the  ruin  of  Charles. 

Cromwell  had  shown  his  capacity  for  organi- 
zation iu  the  creation  of  the  Ironsides;  his  mili- 
tiiry  genius  had  displayed  itself  at  Marston 
Moor.  Newbury  raised  him  into  a  political 
leader.  "  Without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous, 
and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,"  he  said 


to  the  Commons  after  his  quarrel  with  Man' 
Chester,  "  casting  off  all  lingering  proceodinas,. 
like  those  of  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to 
spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom- 
weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parlia- 
ment." But  under  the  leaders  who  at  present 
conducted  it  a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  was 
hopeless.  They  were,  in  Cromwell's  plain- 
words,  "afraid  to  conquer."  They  desired 
not  to  crush  Charles,  but  to  force  him  back, 
with  as  much  of  his  old  strength  remaining  as 
might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional 
King.  The  old  loyalty,  too,  clogged  their 
enterprise;  they  shrank  from  the  taint  of  trea- 
son. "If  the  King  be  beaten,"  Manchester 
urged  at  Newbury,  "  he  will  still  be  king;  if  he 
beat  us  he  will  hang  us  all  for  traitors."  To 
a  mood  like  this  Cromwell's  reply  seemed  hor- 
rible: "  If  I  met  the  King  in  battle  I  would  fire 
my  pistol  at  the  King  as  at  another."  The 
army,  too,  as  he  long  ago  urged  at  Edgchill, 
was  not  an  army  to  conquer  with.  Now,  as 
then,  he  urged  that  till  the  whole  force  was  new 
modeled  and  placed  under  a  stricter  discipline, 
"  they  mu.st  not  expect  any  notable  success  in 
anything  they  went  about. "  But  the  first  step 
in  such  a  rc-organization  must  be  a  change  of 
officers.  The  army  was  led  and  officered  by 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Self-re- 
nouncing Ordinance,  which  was  introduced  by 
Cromwell  and  Vane,  declared  the  tenure  of 
military  or  civil  offices  incompatible  with  a  seat 
in  either. 

The  long  and  bitter  resistance  which  this- 
measure  met  in  either  House  was  justified  at  a 
later  time  by  the  political  results  that  followed 
the  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  bound 
the  army  to  the  Parliament.  But  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstood. 
The  country  was  weary  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  war,  and  demanded  that  military  neces- 
sities should  be  no  longer  set  aside  on  political 
grounds.  The  Ordinance  passed  the  Houses  oni 
tlie  third  of  April,  16-i5.  and  its  passage  brought 
about  the  retirement  of  Essex,  Manchester,  and 
Waller.  The  new  organization  of  the  army 
went  rapidly  on  through  the  spring  under  a 
new  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
the  hero  of  the  long  contest  in  Yorkshire,  and- 
who  had  been  raised  into  fame  by  his  victory  at 
Nantwich,  and  his  bravery  at  Marston  Moor. 
But  behind  Fairfax  stood  Cromwell;  and  the 
principles  on  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his 
Ironsides  were  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  iu 
the  "New  Model."  The  one  aim  was  to  get 
together  twenty  thou.sand  "lionest"  men.  "Be 
caieful,"  Cromwell  wrote,  "what  captains  of 
horse  you  choose,  what  men  be  mounted.  A 
few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  If 
you  choose  godly  honest  men  to  be  captains  of 
horse,  honest  men  will  follow  them."  The  re- 
sult was  a  curious  medley  of  men  of  different 
ranks  among  the  officers  of  the  New  Model. 
The  bulk  of  those  in  high  command  remained 
men  of  noble  or  gentle  blood,  Montagues,  Pick- 
erings, Fcjrtesques,  Shefflelds,  Sidneys,  and  the 
like.  But  side  by  side  with  these,  though  in 
far  smaller  proportion,  were  seen  officers  like 
Ewer,  who  had  been  a  serving-man,  like  Okey, 
who  had  been  a  drayman,  or  Ralnsborough, 
who  had  been  a  "skipper  at  sea."  A  result 
hardly  less  notable  was  the  youth  of  the  ofiicei-s. 
Amongst  those  In  high  command  there  were 
few  who,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  age. 
Fairfax  was  but  thirty-three  years  old,  and  most 
of  his  colonels  were  even  younger. 

Equally  strange  was  the  mixture  of  religions 
in  its  ranks.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Presby- 
terians had  only  forced  Cromwell's  mind  for- 
ward on  the  road  of  toleration.  "The  State, 
In  choosing  men  to  serve  it,"  he  wrote  before 
Marston  Moor,  "  takes  no  notice  of  these  opin- 
ions. If  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
that  satisfies. "  Marston  Moor  spurred  him  to 
press;  on  the  Parliament  the  need  of  at  least 
"tolerating"  dissidents;  and  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Commons  to  find  some  means  of  effecting  this. 
But  the  conservative  temper  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Puritans  was  at  last  roused  by  his  efforts.  "  We 
delest  and  abhor,"  wrote  the  London  clergy  in 
1645,  "  the  much  endeavored  Toleration;"  and 
the  Corporation  of  London  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  suppress  all  sects  "  without  toleration." 
The  Parliament  itself  too  remained  steady  on 
the  conservative  side.  But  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  told  for  religious  freedom.  Essex  and  his 
Presbyterians  only  marched  from  defeat  to  de- 
feat. In  remodeling  the  army  it  was  necessary 
to  Insert  a  clause  in  the  Act  which  enabled  Fair- 
fax to  dispense  with  the  signature  of  the  Cove- 
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nant  in  the  case  of  "godly  men;"  for  among  tbe  render  of  Bristol  to  the  Parliamentary  army 
farmers  from  the  eastern  counties,  who  formed  '  and  the  dispersion  of  the  last  force  Charles 
the  bulk  of  its  privates,  dissidence  of  every  type  [  could  gather  from  Wales  in  an  attempt  to  relieve 
had  gained  a  firm  foothold.  Chester,  was  followed  in  September  by  news  of 

Of  the  political  and  religious  aspect  of  the  the  crushing  and  irretrievable  defeat  of  the 
New  Model  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  a  later  "  Great  Marquis"  at  Philiphaugh.  In  the 
lime;  as  yet  its  energy  was  directed  solely  to  i  wreck  of  the  royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a 
'■  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  I  moment  over  an  incident  which  brings  out  in 
war. "  At  the  very  moment  when  Fairfax  was  j  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides.  Cromwell 
ready  for  action  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  '  who  was  sweeping  over  the  southern  counties 
aided  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From  the  to  trample  out  the  last  trace  of  resistance, 
hour  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  be- |  "  spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before 
tween  the  peace  and  war  parties  in  the  Parlia-  ;  the  storm  "  of  Basing  House,  where  the  Marquis 

.„„.,f   „„A  „.u^„  ...„  i„„,.  1 „„  :.j„„.:fi„.i  „.:»,.    ^f  Winchester  had  held  stoutly  out  through  the 

war  for  the  King.  The  storm  ended  its  resist- 
ance, and  the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought 
_  in  a  prisoner  with  his  house  flaming  around 
what  they  looked  on  as  revolution  in  Church  him.  He  "broke  out,"  reports  a  Puritan  by- 
and  State  lay  in  pressing  for  fresh  negotiations  !  slander,  "and  said,  '  that  if  the  King  had  no 
with  Charles.  These  were  opened  at  U.\bridge,  j  more  ground  in  England  but  Basing  House,  he 
and  prolonged  through  the  winter;  but  the  i  would'adventure  it  as  he  did,  and  so  maintain 
hopes  of  concession  which  the  King  held  out    it  to  the  uttermost,'  comfortinar  himself  in  this 


ment,  and  when  the  last  became  identified  with 
the  partisans  of  religious  liberty,  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  and  the  bulk  of  the  Commons 
had  seen  that  their  one  chance  of    hindering 


were  suddenly  witlidrawn  in  the  spring  of  1045. 
He  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army 
dissolved  and  ruined  by  its  new  modeling  at  an 
instant  when  news  came  from  Scotland  of  fresh 


matter  '  that  Basing  House  was'called  Loyalty."- 
Of  loyalty  such  as  this  Charles  was  utterly  un- 
worthy. The  seizure  of  his  papers  at  Naseby 
had  hardly  disclosed  his  earlier  intrigues  with 


successes  on  the  part  of  Jlontrose,  and  of  his  j  the  Irish  Catholics  when  the  Parliament  was 
overthrow  of  the  troops  under  Argyle's  com-  able  to  reveal  to  England  a  fresh  treaty  with 
mand  in  a  victory  at  luverlochy.  "Before  the  ;  them,  which  purchased  no  longer  their  neu- 
end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  the  conqueror,  "  1 1  trality,  but  their  aid,  bj'  the  simple  concession 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  '  of  every  demand  they  had  made.  The  shame 
aid  with  a  brave  army."  He  pressed  Charles  to  [  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid  Ireland 
advance  to  the  Scottish  border,  where  a  junction  :  might  have  given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service, 
of  their  armies  might  still  suftice  to  crush  any  ]  The  spring  of  1646-  saw  the  few  troops  who 
force  the  Parliament  could  bring  against  them,  still  clung  to  Charles  surrounded  and  routed  at 
The  party  of  war  at  once  gained  the  ascendant    Stow.      "  You   have   done  your  work  ifow," 


in  the  royal  councils.  The  negotiations  at  Ux- 
bridge  were  broken  off,  and  in  May  Charles 
opened  his  campaign  by  a  march  to  the  north. 
At  first  all  went  well  for  the  Kiug.  Leices- 
ter was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  rai.sed, 
and  the  eastern  counties  threatened,  until  Pair- 
fas,  who  had  hoped  to  draw  Charles  back  again 
by  a  blockade  of  O.xford,  was  forced  to  hurry 
on  his  track.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  suffered 
the  House  to  retain  his  command  for  a  few 
days  in  spite  of  the  Ordinance,  joined  Fairfax 
as  he  drew  near  the  King,  aud  his  arrival  was 


their  leader,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to 
his  conquerors,  "  and  may  go  to  play,  unless 
you  fall  out  among  yourselves." 


presence  and  answer.  They  agree  here,  have 
no  names  of  difference;  pity  it  "is  it  should  be 
otherwise  anywhere.  All  that  believe  have  the 
real  unity,  which  is  the  most  glorious,  being 
the  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  body  and  in  the 
head.  For  being  united  in  forms  (commonly 
called  uniformity),  every  Christian  will  for 
peace'  sake  study  and  do  as  far  as  conscience 
will  permit.  And  from  bretliren  in  things  of 
the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion  but'that 
of  light  and  reason."  The  increasing  firmness 
of  Cromwell's  language  was  due  to  the  growing 
irritation  of  his  opponents.  The  two  parlies 
became  every  day  more  clearly  defined.  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  complaiued  bitterly  of 
the  increase  of  the  sectaries,  and  denounced  the 
toleration  which  had  come  into  practical  exist- 
ence without  sanction  from  the  law.  Scotland, 
whose  army  was  still  before  Newark,  pressed 
for  the  execution  of  the  Covenant  and  the  uni- 
versal enforcement  of  a  religious  uniformity. 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  who  now- 
headed  the  party  which  advocated  religious 
freedom  in  the  Common.s,  strove  to  bring  the 
Parliament  round  to  less  rigid  courses  by  the 
introduction  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  new 
members,  who  filled  the  seats  left  vacant  by  the 
withdrawal  of  royalist  members,  and  the  more 
eminent  of  whom,  such  as  Ireton  and  Algernoa 
Sidney,  were  inclined  to  support  the  Independ- 
ents. But  the  majority  in  both  Houses  still 
clung  to  the  Tudor  tradition  of  religious  uni- 
formity; and  it  was  only  the  pressure  of  the 
New  Model,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Crom- 
well as  its  mouth-piece,  that  hindered  any  ef- 
fective movement  towards  persecution. 

Amidst  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  Charles 
seized  on  the  growiug  discord  among  his  oppo- 
nents as  a  means  of  retrieving  all.  He  trusted 
that  the  dread  of  revolution  would  at  last  rally 
the  whole  body  of  conservative  Englishmen 
rsund  the  roj'al  standard;  and  it  is  likely 
enough  that  'had  he  frankly  fiung  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  at  this  juncture  he 
niight  have  regained  much  of  his  older  power. 
But,  beaten  and  hunted  as  he  was  from  place 
to  place,  he  was  determined  to  regain  not  much 
but  all.  The  terms  which  the  Houses  offered 
were  still  severe;  and  Charles  believed  that  a 
little  kingcraft  would  free  him  from  the  need  of 
accepting  any  terms  whatever.  He  intrigued 
therefore  busily  with  both  parties,  and  promised 
liberty  of  worship  to  Vane  and  the  Independ- 
ents at  the  moment  when  he  was  negotiating 
with  the  Parliament  and  with  the  Scots.  His 
negotiations  were  quickened  by  the  march  of 
Fairfax  upon  Oxford.  Driven  from  his  last 
refuge  at  the  close  of  April,  1646,  the.King  had 
to  choose  between  a  flight  from  the  realm  or  a 
surrender  to  one  of  the  armies  about  him. 
Charles  had  no  mind  to  forsake  England  when 
all  seemed  working  for  his  success;  and  after 
some  aimless  wanderings  he  made  his  appear 
ance  in  Jlay  in  the  camp  of  the  Scots.  The 
choice  was  dexterous  enough.  The  Parliament 
and  the  army  were  still  left  face  to  face.  On  the 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ABJtT  AXD  TEE  PARLIAMENT. 

1646—1649. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  enter  on 

greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from  the  [  a  time  of  confused   struggles,  a  time  tedious 

troops.  On  the  fourteenth  of. Juuel  1645,  the  two    and  uninteresting  in  its  outer  details,   but  of 

armies  met  near  Naseby,  to  the  north-west  of   higher  interest  than  Ci'en  the  war  itself  in  its 

Northampton.     The  King  was  eager  to  fight;  '  bearing  on  our  after  history.   Modern  England, 

"Never  have  my  affairs  been  in  as  good  a  state,"  ,  the  England  among  whose  thoughts  and  seuti- 

he  cried;  and  Prince  Rupert  was  as  impatient  \  menis  we  actually  live,  began,  however  dimly 

as  his  uncTe.    Oa  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell   and  darkly,  with  the  triumph  of  Naseby.     Old 

doubted  as  a  soldier  the  success  of  his  newly- :  things  passed  silently  away.      When   Astley 

drilled  troops,  though  his  religious  enthusiasm   gave  up  his  sword  the  "  work"  of  the  genera- 

swept  away  doubtin  theassuranceof  victory.  "I  :  tions  which   had   struggled  for  Protestantism 

cansaythisofNaseby,"hewrotesoonafter,"that   against  Catholicism,  for  public  liberty  against 

■when  I  saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in  ;  absolute  rule,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  was 

gallant  order  towards  us,  and  we  a  company  of  i  "  done."     So   far  as  these  contests   were  con- 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,    cerned,  however  the  later  Stuarts  might  strive 

the  general  having  commanded  me  to  order  all  |  to  revive  them,  England  could  .safely  "go   to 

the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone  about  my  \  play."     English  religion  was  never  to  be  more 

business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  iuas-    in  danger.     English   liberty  was   never  to   be 

surance  of  victory, because  God  would  by  things    really  in  peril  from  the  efforts  of  kings  after  a 

that  are  not  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  Of  !  personal  rule.     Whatever  reaction  might  come   other  hand  the  Scots  were  indignant  at   what 

they  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  tolera- 
tion which  existed  in  England,  and  Charles  be- 
lieved that  his  presence  would  at  once  rekindle 
their  loj'aity  to  a  king  of  Scottish  blood.  But 
the  results  of  his  surrender  were  other  than  he 
had  hoped.  To  the  world  at  large  his  action 
seemed  simply  the  prelude  to  an  accommodation 
with  his  opponents  on  the  ground  of  religious 
uniformity.  This  new  aspect  of  affairs  threat- 
ened the  party  of  religious  freedom  with  ruin. 
Hated  as  they  were  by  the  Scots,  by  the  Lord.s, 
by  the  city  of  London,  the  apparent  junc- 
tion of  Charles  with  their  enemies  destroyed 
their  growing  hopes  in  the  Commons,  where 
the  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  on  Presby- 
terian terms  at  once  swelled  the  majority  of 
their  opponents.  The  two  Houses  laid  their 
conditions  of  peace  before  the  King  witliout  a 
dream  of  resistance  from  one  who  seemed  U> 
have  placed  himself  at  their  mercy.  They 
required  for  the  Parliament  the  command  of 
tiie  army  and  fleet  for  twenty  years;  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  "Malignants,"  or  royalists  wlio 
had  taken  part  in  the  war  from  civil  and  mili- 
tary office;  the  abolition  'of  Episcopacy;  and 
the  establislinient  of  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
Of  toleration  or  liberty  of  conscience  they  said 
not  a  word. 

The  Scots,  whose  army  had  fallen  back  witii 
its  royal  prize  to  Newcastle,  pressed  these  terms 
on  the  King  "with  tears."  His  friends,  and 
even  the  Queen,  urged  their  acceptance.  But 
the  aim  of  Charles  was  simply  delay.  His  sur- 
render had  not  broueht  about  the  results  he  had 


which  I  had  great  assurance,  and  God  did  it."  j  about,  it  would  never  bring  into  question  the 
The  battle  began  with  a  furious  charge  of  Ru-  !  great  constitutional  results  that  the  Long  Par- 
pert  up  hill,  which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  '\  liament  had  wrought.  But  with  the  end  of 
him  under  Ireton;  while  the  royalist  foot,  after  j  this  older  work  a  new  work  began.  The  con- 
a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets  and  i  stitutional  and  ecclesiastical  problems  which 
fell  on  the  center  under  Fairfax  so  holly  that  it  still  in  one  shape  or  another  beset  us  started  to 
slowly  and  stubbornly  gave  way.  But  the  Iron-  the  front  as  subjects  of  national  debate  in  the 
sides  were  conquerors  on  the  left.  A  single  !  years  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
charge  broke  the  northern  horse  under  Lang-  j  ihe  death  of  the  King.  The  great  parties 
dale,who  had  already  fled  before  them  at  Mars-  j  which  have  ever  since  divided  the  social,  the 
ton  Moor;  and  holding  his  troops  firmly  in  political,  and  the  religious  life  of  England, 
hand,  Cromwell  fell  with  them  on  the  flank  of  i  whether  as  Independent's  and  Presbyterians,  as 
the  royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  success.  Whigs  and  Tories,  as  Conservatives  and  Liber- 
A  panic  of  the  King's  reserve,  and  its  flight  '  als,  sprang  into  organized  existence  in  the  con 
from  the  field,  aided  uis  efforts.  It  was  in  vain  test  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament, 
that  Rupert  returned  with  forces  exhausted  by  Then,for  the  first  time  began  a  struggle  which 
pursuit,  that  Charles  in  a  passion  of  despai'r  |  is  far  from  having  ended  yet,  the  struggle  be- 
called  on  his  troopers  for  "one  charge  more."  ,  tween  political  tradition  and  political  progress. 
The  battle  was  over;  artillery,  baggage,  even  ^  between  the  principle  of  religious  conformity 
the  royal  papers,  fellinto  the  conqueror's  hands;  '  and  the  principle  of  religious  freedom, 
five  thousand  men  surrendered;  and  only  two  '  It  was  the  religious  struggle  which  drew  the 
thousand  followed  the  King  in  his  headlong  '  political  in  its  train.  The  victory  of  Naseby 
flight  from  the  field.  \  raised  a  wider  question  than  that  of  mere  tolera- 

The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow.  While  Cliaiies  lion.  "Honest  men  served  you  failhfullyin 
wandered  helplessly  along  the  Welsh  border  in  this  action,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
search  of  fresh- forces,  Fairfax  marched  rapidly  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  field.  "  Sir, 
on  the  south-west,  where  an  organized  royal  thev  are  trusty:  I  beseech  you  in  I  lie  name  of 
force  alone  existed;  routed  Goriug's  force  at  God  not  to  discourage  them.  He  that  ventures 
Langport,  in  Somersetshire;  broke  up  the  roy-  ;  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  -wish  he 
alist  army;  and  in  three  weeks  was  master  to  '  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience." 
the  Land's  End.  A  victory  at  Kilsyth,  which  ,  The  storm  of  Bristol  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  lo  Slontrose,  j  claim  the  new  principle  yet  more  distinctly, 
threw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  darkening  "  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  here  have 
fortunes  of  his   master's  cause;   but  the  sur-    the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer,  the  same 
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liopedlor;  but  he  believed  that  time  and  the 
dissensious  of  bis  enemies  were  fightiug  for 
him.  "I  am  not  without  hope,"  lie  wrote, 
coolly,  "  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  cither  the 
Piesbyterians  or  the  Independents  to  side  with 
lue  for  extirpating  one  another,  so  that  I  shall 
be  really  King  again."  With  this  end  he  re- 
f\ised  the  terms  offered  by  the  Houses.  His  re- 
fusal was  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Presbyteri- 
ans. "  What  will  become  of  us,"  asked  one  of 
them,  "now  that  the  King  has  rejected  our 
proposals?"  "What  would  have  become  of 
us,"  retorted  an  Independent,  "  had  he  accept- 
ed them?"  The  vigor  of- Holies  and  the  Con- 
servative leaders  in  the  Parliament  rallied  how- 
ever to  a  bolder  effort.  It  was  plain  that  the 
King's  game  lay  in  balancing  the  army  against 
the  Parliament,  and  that  the  Houses  could  hope  ' 
for  no  submission  to  these  terms  so  long  as  the  ; 
New  Model  was  on  foot.  Nor  could  they  vent-  ] 
ure  i'n  its  presence  to  enforce  religious  uni-  { 
formity,  or  to  deal  as  they  would  have  wished 
to  deal  with  the  theories  of  religious  freedom 
which  were  every  day  becoming  more  popular. 
But  while  the  Scotch  army  lay  at  Newcastle, 
and  W'hile  it  held  the  King  in  its  hands,  they 
could  not  insist  on  dismissing  their  own  sol- 
diers. It  was  only  a  withdrawal  of  the  Scots 
from  England  and  their  transfer  of  the  King's 
person  into  the  hands  of  the  Houses  that  would 
enable  them  to  free  themselves-  from  the  press- 
ure of  their  own  soldiers  by  disbanding  the  New 
Model. 

In  his  endeavor  to  bring  these  two  measures 
about  Holies  met  with  an  unexpected  success. 
Hopeless  of  success  in  the  projects  of  accom- 
modation which  they  laid  before  the  King,  and 
unable  to  bring  him  into  Scotland  in  face  of  the 
refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  receive  a 
sovereign  who  would  not  swear  to  the  Cov- 
enant, the  Scottish  army  in  January  1647  ac 
cepted  £400,000  in  discharge  of  its  claims, 
handed  Charles  over  to  a  committee  of  the 
Houses,  and  inarched  back  over  the  Border. 
The  success  of  their  diplomacy  restored  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Houses.  The  Presbyterian  lead- 
ers looked  on  themselves  as  masters  of  the  King, 
and  they  resolved  to  assert  their  mastery  over 
the  New  Model  and  the  sectaries.  They  voted 
that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a 
new  army  should  be  raised  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  with  Presbyterian  officers 
at  its  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  men  pro- 
tested against  being  severed  from  "officers  that 
we  love,"  and  that  the  Council  of  Officers  strove 
To  gain  time  by  pressing  on  the  Parliament  the 
<3auger  of  mutiny.  Holies  and  his  fellow  lead- 
ers were  resolute,  and  their  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation showed  the  end  at  which  their  resolution 
aimed.  Direct  enforcemeut  of  conformity  was 
impossible  till  the  New  Model  was  disbanded; 
but  the  Parliament  pressed  on  in  the  work  of 
providing  the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  as  soon 
as  the  army  was  gone.  Vote  after  vote  ordered 
llie  setting  up  of  Presbyteries  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  first-fruits  of  these  efforts  were 
seen  in  the  Presbyterian  organization  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  first  meeting  of  its  Synod  at  St. 
Paul's.  Even  the  officers  on  Fairfax's  staff 
■were  ordered  to  take  the  Covenant. 

All  hung  however  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
New  Model,  and  the  New  Model  showed  no 
will  to  disband  itself.  Its  attitude  can  only 
fairly  be  judged  by  remembering  what  the  con- 
querors of  Naseby  really  wei'e.  They  were 
soldiers  of  a  different  class  and  of  a  different 
temper  from  the  soldiers  of  any  other  army  that 
the  world  has  seen.  Their  ranks  were  filled  for 
the  most  part  with  young  farmers  and  trades- 
men of  the  lower  sort,  maintaining  themselves, 
for  their  pay  was  twelve  months  in  arrear, 
mainly  at  their  own  cost.  They  had  been 
specially  picked  as  "  honest,"  o<' religious  men, 
,iud,  whatever  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  they 
may  have  shown,  their  very  enenries  acknowl- 
edged the  order  and  piety  of  their  camp.  They 
looked  on  themselves  not  as  swordsmen,  to  be 
caught  up  and  flung  away  at  the  will  of  a  pay- 
master, but  as  men  who  liad  left  farm  and  mer- 
ojhandise  at  a  direct  call  from  God.  A  great 
work  had  been  given  them  to  do,  and  the  call 
bound  them  till  it  was  done.  Kingcraft,  as 
Charles  was  hoping,  might  yet  restore  tyranny 
to  the  throne.  A  more  immediate  danger 
threatened  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
to  them  "  tlie  ground  of  the  quarrel,  and  for 
which  so  many  of  their  friends'  lives  had  been 
lost,  and  so  much  of  their  own'blood  had  been 
spilt."  They  would  wait  before  disbanding  till 
these  liberties  were  secured,  and  if  need  came 
Ihcy  would  again  act  to  securo  them.  But  their 


resolve  sprang  from  no  pride  in  the  brute  force 
of  the  sword  they  wielded.  On  the  contrary, 
as  they  pleaded  passionately  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons,  "  on  becoming  soldiers  we  have  not 
ceased  to  be  citizens."  Their  aims  and  pro- 
posals throughout  were  purely  those  of  citizens, 
and  of  citizens  who  were  ready  the  moment 
their  aim  was  won  to  return  peacefully  to  their 
homes.  Thought  and  discussion  had  turned  the 
army  into  a  vast  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
which  regarded  itself  as  a  representative  of 
"  godly  "  men  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  and  which  must  have 
become  every  day  more  conscious  of  its  superi- 
ority in  political  capacity  to  its  rival.  Ireton, 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  New  Model,  had  no 
equal  as  a  statesman  in  St.  Stephen's:  nor  is  it 
possible  to  compare  the  large  and  far-sighted 
proposals  of  the  army  with  the  blind  and  nar- 
row policy  of  the  two  Houses.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  New- 
Model  sought  its  aims,  we  must  in  justice  re- 
member that,  so  far  as  those  aims  went,  the  New 
Model  was  in  the  right.  For  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  England  has  been  doing  little  more 
than  carrying  out  in  a  slow  and  tentative  way 
the  scheme  of  political  and  religious  reform 
which  the  army  propounded  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

It  was  not  till  the  rejection  of  the  officers' 
proposals  had  left  little  hope  of  conciliation  that 
the  army  acted,  but  its  action  was  quick  and 
decisive.  It  set  aside  for  all  political  purposes 
the  Council  of  Officers,  by  which  its  action 
had  hitherto  been  directed,  and  elected  a  new 
Council  of  Adjntators  or  Assistants,  two  mem- 
bers being  named  by  each  regiment,  which 
summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  army  at 
Triploe  Heath,  where  the  proposals  of  pay  and 
disbanding  made  by  the  Parliament  were  re- 
jected with  cries  of  "Justice."  AVhile  the 
army  was  gathering,  in  fact,  the  Adjutators 
had  taken  a  step  which  put  submission  out  of 
the  question.  A  rumor  that  the  King  was  to 
be  removed  to  Loudon,  a  new  army  raised  by 
the  Parliament  in  his  name,  and  a  new  civil 
war  begun,  roused  the  soldiers  to  madness. 
Five  hundred  troopers  appeared  on  the  fourth  of 
June  before  Holmby  House,  where  the  King 
was  residing  in  charge  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, and  displaced  its  guards.  "  Where 
is  your  commission  for  this  act?"  Charles  asked 
the  cornet  who  commanded  them.  "It  is  be- 
hind me,"  said  Joyce,  pointing  to  his  soldiers. 
"It  is  written  in  very  fine  and  legible  charac- 
ters," laughed  the  King.  The  seizure  had  in 
fact  been  previousl 3' concerted  between  Charles 
and  the  Adjutators.  "I  will  part  willingly," 
he  told  Joyce,  "if  the  soldiers  confirm  all  tliat 
you  have  promised  me.  "i'ou  will  exact  from 
me  nothing  that  offends  my  conscience  or  my 
honor."  '^It  is  not  our  maxim,"  replied  the 
cornet,  "to  constrain  the  conscience  of  any 
one,  still  less  that  of  our  King."  After  a  first 
burst  of  terror  at  the  news,  the  Parliament  fell 
furiously  on  Cromwell,  who  had  relinquished 
his  command  and  quitted  the  army  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  had  ever  since  been  em- 
ployed as  a  mediator  between  the  two  parties. 
The  charge  of  having  incited  the  mutiny  fell 
before  his  vehement  protest,  but  he  was  d'riven 
to  seek  refuge  with  the  army,  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  June  it  was  in  full  march  upon  Lon- 
don. Its  demands  were  expressed  with  perfect 
clearness  in  an  "Humble  Representation" 
which  it  addressed  to  the  Houses.  "  We  desire 
a  settlement  of  the  Peace  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  according  to  tlie 
votes  and  declarations  of  Parliament.  We  de- 
sire no  alteration  in  the  civil  government:  •as 
little  do  we  desire  to  interrupt  or  in  the  least  to 
intermeddle  with  the  settling  of  the  Presbyterial 
government."  What  they  demanded  in  relig- 
ious matters  was  toleration;  but  "not  to  open 
a  way  to  licentious  living  under  pretense  of  ob- 
taining ease  for  tender  consciences,  we  profess, 
as  ever,  in  these  things  when  the  state  has  made  a 
settlement  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  to  submit 
or  suffer."  It  was  with  a  view  to  such  a  settle- 
ment that  they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  elev- 
en members  from  the  Commons,  with  Holies  at 
their  head,  whom  the  soldiers  charged  with  stir- 
ring up  strife  between  the  army  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  a  design  of  renewing  the  civil 
war.  After  fruitless  negotiations  the  New 
Model  drew  close  upon  London;  the  terror  of 
the  Londoners  forced  the  eleven  to  withdraw; 
and  the  Houses  named  Commissioners  to  treat 
on  tlie  questions  at  issue. 

Though  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had  been 
forced  from  their  posilioa  as  mediators  into  a 


hearty  co  operation  wfth  the  army,  its  political 
direction  rested  at  this  moment  with  Cromwell's 
son-in-law,  Henry  Ireton,  and  Ireton  looked  for 
a  real  settlement,  not  to  the  Parliament,  but  to 
the  King.  "  There  must  be  some  difference," 
he  urged  bluntly,  "between  conquerors  and 
conquered;"  but  the  terms  which  he  laid  before 
Charles  were  terms  of  studied  moderation.  The 
vindictive  spirit  which  the  Parliament  had 
shown  against  the  Roj'alists  and  the  Church  dis- 
appeared in  the  terms  exiicted  by  the  New 
Model:  and  the  army  contented  itself  with  the 
banishment  of  .seven  leading  "delinquents,"  a 
general  Act  of  Oblivion  for  the  rest,  the  with- 
drawal of  all  coercive  power  from  the  clergy, 
the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  military  and 
naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  its  nomination 
of  the  great  officers  of  State.  Behind  these  de- 
mands however  came  a  masterly  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  political  reform  which  had  al- 
ready been  sketched  by  the  army  in  the  "  Hum- 
ble Representation,"  with  which  it  had  begun 
its  march  on  London.  Belief  and  worship  were 
to  be  free  to  all.  Acts  enforcing  the  use  of  the 
Prayer-book,  or  attendance  at  Church,  or  the 
enforcement  of  the  Covenant  were  to  be  repealed. 
Even  Catholics,  whatever  other  restraints  might 
be  imposed,  were  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  compulsory  worship.  Parliaments  were  to 
be  triennial,  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
reformed  by  a  fairer  distribution  of  seats  and  of 
electoral  rights;  taxation  was  to  be  readjusted; 
legal  procedure  simplified;  a  crowd  of  political, 
commercial,  and  judicial  privileges  abolished. 
Ireton  believed  that  Charles  could  be  "  so  man- 
aged "  (says  Mrs.  Hutchinson)  "as  to  comply 
with  the  public  good  of  his  people  after  he  could 
no  longer  uphold  his  violent  will."  But  Charles 
was  equally  dead  to  the  moderation  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  great  Act  of  Settlement.  He 
saw  in  the  crisis  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of 
balancing  one  party  against  another;  and  be- 
lieved that  the  army  had  more  need  of  his  aid 
than  he  of  the  army's.  "  You  cannot  do  with- 
out me — you  are  lost  if  I  do  not  support  you," 
he  said  to  Ireton  as  he  pressed  his  proposals. 
"  You  have  an  intention  to  be  the  arbitrator  be- 
tween us  and  the  Parliament,"  Ireton  quietly 
replied,  "  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  the 
Parliament  and  your  Majesty." 

But  the  King's  tone  was  soon  explained.  If 
London  had  been  panic-stricken  at  the  approach 
of  the  army,  its  panic  soon  disappeared.  The 
great  city  was  goaded  to  action  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Parliament,  and  still  more  by  the  tri- 
umph of  religious  liberty  which  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching through  the  negotiations  of  the  army 
witli  the  King.  A  mob  of  Londoners  broke  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  forced  its  members 
to  recall  the  eleven.  The  bulk  of  Vane's  party, 
some  fourteen  peers  and  a  hundred  commoners, 
fled  to  the  army;  while  those  who  remained  at 
Westminster  prepared  for  an  open  struggle  with 
it  and  invited  Charles  to  relurn  to  London. 
But  the  news  no  sooner  reached  the  camp  than 
the  army  was  again  on  the  march.  "  In  two 
days,"  Cromwell  said  coolly,  "  the  city  will  be 
in  our  hands."  On  the  sixth  of  August  the 
soldiers  entered  London  in  triumph  and  re- 
stored the  fugitive  members;  the  eleven  were 
once  more  expelled;  and  the  army  leaders  re- 
sumed their  negotiations  with  the  King.  The 
indignation  of  the  soldiers  at  his  delays  and  in- 
trigues made  their  task  hourly  more  difficult: 
but  Cromwell,  who  now  threw  his  whole  weight 
on  Irefon's  side,  clung  to  the  hope  of  accom- 
modation with  a  passionate  tenacity.  His  mind, 
conservative  by  tradition,  and  above  all  practi- 
cal in  temper,  saw  the  political  difficulties 
which  would  follow  on  the  abolition  of  ifton- 
archy,  and  in  spite  of  the  King's  evasions  he 
persisted  in  negotiating  with  him.  But  Crom- 
well stood  almost  alone.  The  Parliament  re- 
fused to  accept  Ireton's  proposals  as  a  basis  of 
peace;  Charles  still  evaded;  and  the  army  grew 
restless  and  suspicious.  There  were  cries  for  a 
wide  reform,  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  for  a  new  House  of  Commons;  and  the. 
adjutators  called  on  the  Council  of  Officers  to 
discuss  the  question  of  abolishing  Royalty  it- 
self. Cromwell  was  never  braver  than  when 
he  faced  the  gathering  storm,  forbade  the  dis- 
cussion, adjourned  the  Council,  and  sent  the 
officers  to  their  regiments.  But  the  strain  was 
too  great  to  last  long,  and  Charles  was  still 
resolute  to  "  play  his  game."  He  was  in  fact 
so  far  from  being  in  earnest  in  his  negotiation 
with  Cromwell  and  Ireton  that  at  the  moment 
they  were  risking  their  lives  for  him  he  was 
conducting  another  and  equally  delusive  nego- 
tiation with  the  Parliament,  fomenting  the  dis- 
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conlent  in  London,  and  preparing  for  a  fresb 
royalist  rising.  Wliat  be  still  more  counted  on 
■was  aid  from  lh,e  north.  The  intervention  of 
the  Scots  had  ruined  his  cause,  but  their  inter- 
vention might  again  restore  it.  The  practical 
suspension  of  the  Covenant  and  the  triumph  of 
the  party  of  religious  liberty  in  England  had 
produced  a  violent  reaction  across  the  Tweed. 
Argyle  and  the  zealous  Presbyterians  still  clung 
to  the  alliance  betweeu  the  two  countries,  though 
it  disappointed  their  hopes;  but  Hamilton,  who 
had  now  become  a  Duke,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  more  moderate  religionists,  and  car- 
ried the  elections  for  a  new  Parliament.  Charles 
at  once  saw  the  results  of  the  Duke's  success. 
"  The  two  nations,"  he  wrote  joj'ously,  "  will 
soon  be  at  war."  All  that  was  needed  for  the 
success  of  these  schemes  was  his  own  liberty; 
and  in  November,  1647,  iu  the  midst  of  their 
hopes  of  an  accommodation,  tlie  army  leaders 
learned  that  they  had  been  duped  throughout, 
and  that  the  King  had  fled.  * 

The  flight  fanned  tlie'  excitement  of  the  New 
Model  into  frenz}',  and  only  the  courage  of 
Cromwell  averted  an  open  mutiny  in  its  gather- 
ing at  Ware.  But  even  Cromwell  was  power- 
less to  break  the  spirit  which  now  pervaded  the 
soldiers,  and  the  King's  perfidy  left  him  without 
resources.  "  The  King  is  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  great  understanding,"  he  said,  "  but  so 
great  a  dissembler  and  so  false  a  man  that  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted."  The  danger  from  his  escape 
indeed  soon  passed  aw-a}'.  By  a  strange  error 
Charles  had  ridden  from  Hampton  Court  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  with  some  hope  from 
the  sympathy  of  Colonel  Hammond,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  again  found 
liimself  a  prisoner.  But  the  wider  perils  re- 
mained. Foiled  in  his  effort  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  new  civil  war,  the  King  set 
liimself  to  organize  it  from  his  prison;  and 
while  again  opening  delusive  negotiations  with 
the  two  Houses  he  signed  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Scots  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm.  AH' 
that  Hamilton  needed  to  bring  the  new  Scotch 
Parliament  to  an  active  support  of  the  King 
•was  his  assent  to  a  stipulation  for  the  restablish- 
ment  of  Presbytery  in  England.  This  Charles 
at  last  brought  himself  to  give  in  the  spring  of 
1648,  and  the  Scots  at  once  ordered  an  army  to 
be  levied  I'or  his  support.  In  England  the 
■whole  of  the  conservative  party,  with  man)'  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting  in  its  hor- 
ror of  the  religious  and  political  changes  which 
seemed  impending  towards  the  King;  and  at  the 
close  of  May  the  news  from  Scotland  gave  the 
signal  for  fitfnl  insurrections  in  almost  every 
quarter.  London  was  only  held  down  by  main 
force,  old  officers  of  the  Parliament  unfurled 
the  royal  flag  in  South  Wales,  and  surprised 
Pembroke.  The  seizure  of  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle opened  a  Wiiy  for  the  Scotch  invasion. 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford  broke  out  in  revolt. 
The  lieet  in  the  Downs  sent  their  captains  on 
shore,  hoisted  the  King's  pennon,  and  block- 
aded the  Thames. 

"The  hour  is  come,"  cried  Cromwell,  "for 
the  Parliament  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to 
govei'n  alone."  But  the  Parliament  showed  no 
■will  to  "  govern  alone."  It  looked  on  the 
rising  and  the  intervention  of  the  Scots  as 
means  of  freeing  it  from  the  control  under 
■which  it  had  been  writhing  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  eleven.  It  took  advantage  of  the  crisis 
to  profess  its  adherence  to  Slonarchy,  to  re- 
open the  negotiations  it  had  broken  off  with  the 
King,  and  to  deal  the  fiercest  blow  at  religious 
freedom  which  it  had  ever  received.  The  Pres- 
byterians flocked  back  to  their  seats;  and  an 
*'  Ordinance  for  the  Suppression  of  Blaspheniies 
and  Heresies,"  which  Yane  and  Cromwell  had 
long  held  at  bay,  was  passsd  by  triumphant 
majorities.  Any  man— ran  this  terrible  statute 
— denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  of  tlic 
Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  the  books  of  Script- 
ure are  "  the  Word  of  6oJ,"  or  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  or  a  future  day  of  judgment, 
and  refusing  on  trial  to  abjure  his  heresy, 
■"  shall  suffer  the  pain  of  death."  Any  man  de- 
claring (amidst  a  long  list  of  other  errors)  "  that 
man  by  nature  hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God," 
that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  that  images  are  law- 
ful, that  infant  baptism  is  unlawful;  any  one 
denying  the  obligation  of  observing  the  Lord's 
day,  or  asserting  "  that  the  Church  government  i 
by  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful,"  . 
shall,  on  refusal  to  renounce  his  errors,  "  be  j 
commanded  to  prison."  It  was  plain  that  tlie 
Presbyterians  counted  on  the  King's  success  to 
resume   their  policy  of  conformity,   and  had  1 


Charles  been  free,  or  the  New  Jlodel  disbanded, 
their  hopes  would  probably  have  been  realized. 

But  Charles  was  still  safe  at  Carisbrook;  and 
the  New  Model  was  facing  fiercely  the  danger 
which  surrounded  it.  The  wanton  renewal  of 
the  war  at  a  moment  when  all  tended  to  peace 
swept  from  the  mind  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 
as  from  that  of  the  army  at  large,  every  thought 
of  reconciliation  with  the  King.  Soldiers  and 
generals  were  at  last  bound  together  again  in  a 
stern  resolve.  On  the  eve  of  their  march 
against  the  revolt  all  gathered  iu  a  solemn 
prayer  meeting,  and  came  "  to  a  very  clear  and 
joint  resolution,  '  That  it  was  our  duty  if  ever 
the  Lord  brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call 
Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  account 
for  the  blood  he  has  shed  and  mischief  he  has 
done  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  eauseand 
people  in  this  poor  nation.'  "  The  stern  resolve 
was  followed  by  vigorous  action.  In  a  few 
days  Fairfax  had  trampled  down  the  Kentish 
insurgents,  and  had  prisoned  those  of  the  east- 
ern counties  within  the  walls  of  Colchester, 
while  Cromwell  drove  the  AVelsh  insurgents, 
within  those  of  Pembroke.  Both  towns  how- 
ever held  stubbornly  out;  and  though  a  rising 
under  Lord  Holland  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
Loudon  ■n'as  easily  put  down,  there  was  no 
force  left  to  stem  the  inroad  of  the  Scots,  who 
poured  over  the  Border  at  tlie  opening  of  July- 
some  twenty  thousand  strong.  Luckily  the 
surrender  of  Pembroke  at  this  critical  moment 
SL't  Cromwell  free.  Pushing  rapidly  northward 
with  five  thousand  men,  he  called  in  a  force 
under  Lambert  which  had  been  gallantly  hang- 
ing on  the  Scottish  flank,  and  pushed  over  the 
Yorkshire  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Kibble, 
where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  reinforced  by  three 
thousand  royalists  of  the  north,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Preston.  With  an  army  which  now 
numbered  ten  thousand  men,  Cromwell  poured 
down  on  the  flank  of  the  Duke's  straggling  line 
of  march,  attacked  the  Scots  on  the  .seventeenth 
of  August  as  they  retired  behind  the  Ribble, 
passed  the  river  with  them,  cut  their  rearguard 
to  pieces  at  Wigan,  forced  the  defile  at  War- 
rington, where  the  flying  enemy  made  a  last 
and  desperate  stand,  and  drove  their  foot  to 
surrender,  wliile  Lambert  hunted  down  Hamil- 
ton and  the  horse.  Fresh  from  its  victory,  the 
New  Model  pushed  over  the  Border,  while  the 
peasants  of  Ayrshire  and  the  west  rose  in  a 
"  Whiggamore  raid"  (notable  as  the  first  event 
in  which  we  find  the  name  "  Whig,"  which  is 
possibly  the  same  as  our  "  Whey,"  and  conveys 
a  taunt  against  the  "sour-milk"  facus  of  tlie 
fanatical  Ayrshiremen),  and,  marching  upon 
Edinburgh,  in  September,  dispersed  the  royalist 
party  and  again  installed  Argyle  in  power. 

Argyle  welcomed  Cromwell  as  a  deliverer, 
but  the  victorious  general  had  hardly  entered 
Edinburgh  when  he  was  recalled  by  pressing 
uews  from  the  south.  The  temper  with  which 
the  Parliament  had  met  the  royalist  revolt  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  widel)'  different  from  that  of 
the  army.  It  had  recalled  the  eleven  members, 
and  had  passed  the  Ordinance  against  heresy. 
At  the  moment  of  the  victory  at  Preston  the 
Lords  -n-ere  discussing  charges  of  treason  against 
Cromwell,  while  in  September  commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Independents,  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  King.  Royalists  and  Presby- 
terians alike  pressed  Charles  to  grasp  the  easy 
terms  which  were  now  offered  him.  But  if  his 
hopes  from  Scotland  had  utterly  broken  down, 
they  had  given  place  to  hopes  of  a  new  war 
with  the  aid  of  an  army  from  Ireland;  and  the 
negotiators  of  the  Houses  saw  forty  days  wasted 
in  useless  chicanery.  "Nothing,"  Charles 
■wrote  to  his  friends,  "is  changed  in  my  de- 
signs." With  Ireland  and  Scotland  on  his  side, 
with  royalists  still  in  arms  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, with  the  Houses  at  issue  with  the  army, 
and  as  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  yielding  un- 
conditionally to  the  King  in  their  dread  of  or- 
ganic changes,  he  believed  that  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  was  at  last  at  hand.  But  the  surrender 
of  Colchester  to  Fairfax  iu  August  and  Crom 
well's  convention  with  Argyle  had  now  set  free 
the  army,  and  it  at  once  struck  fiercely  at  its 
foes.  Petitions  from  its  regiments  demanded 
"justice  on  the  King."  A  fresh  "Remon- 
strance" from  the  Council  of  Oflicers  called  tor 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament;  for  electoral 
reform;  for  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Houses  "  in  ail  things";  for  the  change 
of  kingship,  should  it  be  retained,  into  a  magis- 
tracy elected  by  the  Parliament,  and  without 
veto  on  its  proceedings.  Above  all  they  de- 
manded "  that  the  capital  and  grand  author  of 


our  troubles,  by  whose  commissions,  com- 
mands, and  procurements,  and  in  whose  behalf 
and  for  whose  interest  only,  of  will  and  power, 
all  our  wars  aud  troubles  have  been,  with  all 
the  miseries  attending  them,  may  be  specially 
brought  to  justice  for  the  treason,  blood,  and 
mischief  he  is  therein  guilty  of." 

The  demand  drove" the  Houses  to  despair. 
That  the  King  should  be  forced  back  into  legal 
courses,  and  if  need  be  forced  by  stress  of  arms, 
seemed  to  the  bulk  of  the  English  gentry  who 
"were  ranged  on  the  Parliament  side  a  necessity, 
though  a  hard  necessity.  But  the  tradition  of 
loyalty,  of  reverence  for  the  crown,  was  strong 
even  iu  the  men  who  had  fought  hardest 
against  Charles.  They  shrank  with  horror  from 
the  sighs  of  a  king  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice,  or  yet  more  on  the  scaffold.  The  de- 
mand for  a  new  Parliament  was  hardly  less 
horrible.  A  new  Parliament  meant  the  rule  of 
the  sectaries,  a  revolution  in  the  whole  political 
aud  religious  system  of  the  realm.  To  give  way 
to  Charles  altogether,  to  surrender  all  that  the 
war  had  gained,  seemed  better  than  this.  Their 
reply  to  the  Remonstrance  was  to  accept  the 
King's  concessions,  unimportant  as  they  were, 
as  a  basis  of  peace.  The  calculations  of 
Charles  were  verified  by  the  surrender  of  his 
old  opponents;  but  the  surrender  came  too  late 
to  save  either  Parliament  or  King.  The  step  was 
accepted  by  the  soldiers  as  a  defiance.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  November  Charles  was  again  seized 
by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  carried  off  to  Hurst 
Castle,  while  a  letter  from  Fairfax  announced 
the  march  ot  his  army  upon  London.  "  We 
shall  know  now,"  said  Vane,  as  the  troops  took 
their  post  round  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
"  who  is  on  the  side  of  the  King,  and  who  on 
the  side  of  the  people."  But  the  terror  of  the 
army  proved  weaker  among  the  members  than 
the  agonized  loyalty  which  strove  to  save  the 
monarchy  and  the  Church ;  and  a  large  majority 
in  both  Houses  still  voted  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  terms  which  Charles  had  offered.  The  next 
morning,  that  of  the  sixth  of  December,  saw 
Colonel  Pride  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  list  of  forty  members  of  tlie  ma- 
jority in  his  hands.  The  Council  ot  Oflicers 
had  resolved  to  exclude  them,  and  as  each  mem- 
ber made  his  appearance  he  was  arrested,  and 
put  in  confinement.  "By  what  right  do  you 
act?"  a  member  asked.  "  By  the  right  of  the 
sword,"  Hugh  Peters  is  said  to  have  replied. 
The  House  was  still  resolute,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  forty  more  members  were  exclud- 
ed, aud  the  rest  gave  way. 

The  sword  had  fallen;  and  the  old  system  of 
Englisli  government  sank  helplessly  beneath  the 
blow.  The  two  great  powers  which  had  waged 
this  bitter  conflict,  the  Parliament  aud  the 
Monarchy,  suddenly  disappeared.  The  expul- 
sion of  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  in  a 
word  of  the  majority  of  the  existing  House,  re- 
duced the  Commons  to  a  name.  The  remnant 
who  remained  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
were,  in  the  coarse  imagery  of  popular  speech 
but  the  "  rump  "  of  a  Parliament.  Their  will 
■was  no  longer  representative  of  the  will  of  the 
country;  their  acts  were  no  longer  national  acts. 
They  were  simply  the  acts  of  a  body  of  parti- 
zans  who  had  the  luck  to  find  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  sword.  While  the  House  of  Com 
mons  dwindled  to  a  sham,  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  away  altogether.  The  effect  of  Pride's 
purge  was  seen  in  a  resolution  of  the  Rump  for 
the  trial  of  Charles  and  the  nomination  on  the 
first  of  January,  1649,  of  a  Court  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Commissioners  to  conduct  it,  with 
John  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  at  their 
head.  The  rejection  of  this  Ordinance  by  the 
few  peers  ■who  remained  brought  about  a  fresh 
resolution  from  the  members  who  remained  in 
the  Lower  House,  "  that  the  People  are,  under 
God,  the  original  of  all  just  power;  that  the 
Commons  of  "England  in  Parliament  assembled 
— being  chosen  by,  and  representing,  the  People 
— have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation;  and 
that  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  for  law 
by  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  hath 
the  force  of  a  law,  and  all  the  people  ot  this 
nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  King  or  House  of 
Peers  be  nat  had  hereunto." 

And  with  the  ruin  of  the  Parliament  went  the 
ruin  of  the  Monarchy.  On  the  twentieth  of 
January  Charles  appeared  before  Bradshaw's 
Court  only  to  deny  its  competence  and  to  refuse 
to  plead;  but  thirty-two  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  his  judges, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial  that 
he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant,  traitor. 
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murderer,  and  enemy  of  his  country.  The 
popular  excitement  vented  itself  in  cries  of 
"Justice,"  or  "  God  save  your  Majesty,"  as  the 
trial  went  on,  but  all  save  the  loud  outcries  of 
the  soldiers  was  hushed  as,  on  the  30lh  of 
January,  1649,  Charles  passed  to  his  doom. 
Tlie  dignity  which  he  had  failed  to  preserve  in 
his  long  jangling  with  Bradshaw  and  the  judges 
returned  at  the  call  of  death.  "Whatever  had 
been  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  life,  "he 
nothing  common  did,  nor  mean,  upon  that 
memorable  scene."  Two  masked  executioners 
awaited  the  King  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold, 
which  had  been  erected  outside  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall; 
the  streets  and  roofs  were  thronged  with  spec- 
tators; and  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  stood 
drawn  up  beneath.  His  head  fell  at  the  tirst 
blow,  and  as  the  executioner  lifted  it  to  the 
sight  of  all  a  groan  of  pity  and  horror  burst 
from  the  silent  crowd. 

The  delays  and  hesitation  which  marked  the 
action  of  the  Commons  on  the  King's  death 
showed  how  stunned  they  were  by  the  revolu- 
tion which  they  were  driven  to  bring  about. 
To  replace  Charles  by  a  new  king  was  impossi- 
ble. His  son  alone  would  be  owned  as  sover- 
eign by  the  bulk  of  the  nation;  and  no  triend- 
s'hip  was  possible  between  tlie  men  who  now 
held  England  in  their  grasp  and  the  son  of  the 
man  they  had  sent  to  the  block.  But  it  was 
only  slowly  that  they  bowed  to  necessity.  It 
was  not  till  the  seventeenth  of  March  that  mon- 
archy was  formally  abolished;  and  two  months 
more  elapsed  before  the  passing  of  that  mem- 
orable Act  of  the  nineteenth  of  May  which  de- 
clared '■  that  the  People  of  England  and  of  all 
tlie  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing are,  and,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  constitut- 
ed, made,  established,  and  confirmed,  to  be  a 
Commonwealth  and  Free  State,  and  shall  hence- 
fortli  be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  Free 
State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation, 
the  representatives  of  the  People  in  Parliament, 
and  by  such  as  they  shall  appoint  and  consti- 
tute officers  and  ministers  for  the  good  of  the 
People,  and  that  without  any  King  or' House  of 
Lords." 


CHAPTER   XI. 

TBE  COMMONM'BALTH. 

1649-1653. 

The  news  of  the  King's  death  was  received 
throughout  Europe  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  chased  the  English  envoy 
from  his  court.  The  ambassador  of  France 
was  withdrawn  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public. The  Protestant  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent seemed  more  anxious  than  any  to  disavow 
all  connection  with  a  Protestant  people  who 
had  brought  their  King  to  the  block.  Holland 
took  the  lead  in  acts  of  open  hostility  to  the 
new  power  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  execution 
reached  the  Hague.  The  States-General  waited 
solemnly  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took  the 
title  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  recognized 
him  as  "Majesty,"  while  they  refused  an  audi- 
ence to  the  English  envoys.  Their  Stadtholder, 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
supported  by  popular  sympathy  in  the  aid  and 
encouragement  he  afforded  to  Charles;  and 
eleven  ships  of  the  English  fleet,  which  had 
found  a  refuge  at  the  Hague  ever  since  their 
revolt  from  the  Parliament,  were  suffered  to 
sail  under  Rupert's  command,  and  to  render 
the  seas  unsafe  for  English  traders.  The  dan- 
ger however  was  far  greater  nearer  home.  In 
Scotland  even  the  zealous  Presbyterians  whom 
Cromwell  had  restored  to  power  refused  to  fol- 
low England  on  its  rejection  of  monarchj-. 
Argyle  and  his  fellow-leaders  proclaimed 
Charles  the  Second  as  King  on  the  news  of  his 
father's  death ;  and  at  once  dispatched  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Hague  to  invite  him  to  ascend  tlie 
throne.  In  Ireland  the  factions  who  ever  since 
the  rebellion  had  turned  the  country  into  a 
chaos,  the  old  Irish  Catholics  or  native  party 
under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  the  Catholics  of  the 
English  Pale,  the  Episcopalian  Royalists,  the 
Presbyterian  Royalists  of  the  north,  had  at  last 
been  brought  to  some  sort  of  union  by  the  di- 
plomacy of  Ormond;  and  Ormond  called  on 
Charles  to  land  at  once  in  a  country  where  he 
would  find  three-fourths  of  its  people  devoted 
to  his  cause. 

Of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  new 
Commonwealth  some  were  more  apparent  than 


real.     The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain,  both 
anxious  for  its  friendship,  secured  it  from  the 
'  hostility  of  the  greater  powers  of  the  Continent; 
and  the  ill-will  of  Holland  could  be  delayed,  it 
'  not  averted,  by  negotiations.     The  acceptance 
'  of  the  Covenant  was  insisted  on   by  Scotland 
!  before  it  would  formally  receive  Charles  as  its 
;  ruler,  and  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce 
;  him  to  comply  with  such  a  demand.     On  the 
J  side  of  Ireland  the  danger  was  more  pie-ssing, 
j  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  set 
\  apart  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Irish 
;  war.     But  the  real  difficulties  were  the  diffi- 
I  culties  at  home.     The  death  of   Charles  gave 
j  fresh  vigor  to  the  royalist  cause;  and  the  loyalty 
which  it  revived  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by 
the   publication   of  the   "Eikon   Basilike,"   a 
work  really  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Gauden, 
[  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  which  was  believed 
]  to  have  been  composed  by  the  King  himself  in 
his  later  hours  of  captivity,  and  which  reflected 
j  with  admirable  skill  the  hopes,  the  suffering, 
and  the  piety  of  the  royal  "martyr."    For  a 
moment  there  were  dreams  of  a  rising,  which 
had  to  be  roughly  checked  by  the  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lords  Holland  and 
Capell,  who  had  till  now  been  confined  in  the 
Tower.     But  the  popular  disaffection  was  a  far 
more  serious  matter    than  these  royalist    in- 
trigues.    It  was  soon  plain  that  the  revolution 
i  which  had  struck  down  Parliament  and  mon- 
j  archy  alike  was  without  sanction  from  the  na- 
tion at  large.     The  government  of  the  country 
had  been  provided  for  bj'  the  creation  of  a  Coun- 
]  cil  of  State,  consisting  of  forty-one  members  se- 
1  lected  from  what  was  left  of  the  Commons,  and 
■  who  were  intrusted  with  full  executive  power 
I  at  home  aud  abroad.    But  if  the  Rump  consent- 
ed  to   profit   by  the  work   of   the   soldiers,  it 
1  showed  no  will  to  signify  its  approval  of  it.     A 
I  majority  of  the  members  of   the   Council  de- 
clined the  oath  offered  to  them  at  their  earliest 
j  meeting,  pledging  them  to  an  approval  of  the 
King's  death  and  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    In  the  nation  at  large  the  repudi- 
ation of  the  army's  work  was  universal.     Half 
the  judges  retired  from  the  bench.     Thousands 
of  refusals  met  the  demand  of  an  engagement 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Republic  which  was  made 
from  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  public  func- 
tionaries.    It  was  not  till  May,  and  even  then 
in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens,  that  the 
Council  ventured   to   proclaim   the  Common- 
wealth in  Loudon. 

It  was  plain  that  England  had  no  mind  to 
see  her  old  parliamentary  liberties  set  aside  for 
a  military  rule.  But  in  truth  the  army  itself 
never  dreamed  of  establishing  such  a  rule. 
Still  less  did  it  dream  of  leaving  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  small  body  of  mem- 
bers who  still  called  themselves  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  body  which  numbered  hardly  a 
hundred,  and  whose  average  attendance  was 
little  more  than  fiftj'.  In  reducing  it  by 
"Pride's  Purge"  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
House  the  army  had  never  contemplated  its 
continuance  as  a  permanent  assembly:  it  had, 
in  fact,  insisted  as  a  condition  of  even  its  tem- 
porary continuance  that  it  should  prepare  a  bill 
for  the  summoning  of  a  fresh  Parliament.  The 
plan  put  forward  by  the  Council  of  Officers  is 
still  interesting  as  the  basis  of  many  later 
efforts  towards  parliamentary  reform.  It  ad- 
vised a  dissolution  in  the  spring,  the  assem- 
bling every  two  years  of  a  new  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  members,  elected  by 
all  the  householders  rateable  to  the  poor,  and  a 
redistribution  of  seats  which  would  have  given 
the  privilege  of  representation  to  every  place  of 
importance.  Paid  military  officers  aud  civil 
officials  were  e.xcluded  from  election.  The 
plan  was  apparently  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mons, aud  a  bill  based  on  it  was  again  and 
again  discussed.  But  it  was  soon  whispered 
about  that  the  House  had  no  mind  to  dissolve 
itself.  AVhatever  might  be  the  hopes  of  the 
soldiers  or  their  leaders,  the  shrewder  states- 
men %vho  sate  at  Westminster  knew  that  the 
country  was  eager  to  undo  the  work  that  had 
been  done;  aud  that  the  first  effort  of  a  fairly 
chosen  Parliament  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Commonwealth  ancf  to  religious  libert}^ 
Their  aim  therefore  was  to  gain  time;  to  con- 
tinue their  rule  till  wliat  they  looked  on  as  a 
passing  phase  of  national  feeling  had  disap- 
peared, aud  till  the  g-reat  results  which  they 
looked  for  from  their  policy  both  at  home  and 
abroad  had  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  new 
system  of  government.  In  a  witty  paraphrase 
of  the  story  of  Moses,  Henry  Martyn  was  soon 
to  picture  the  Commonwealth  as  a  new-born 


and  delicate  babe,  and  hint  that  "  no  one  is  so 
proper  to  bring  it  up  as  the  mother  who  has 
brought  it  into  the  world."  Secret  as  this  pur- 
pose was  kept,  suspicions  of  it  no  sooner  stole 
abroad  than  the  popular  discontent  found  a 
mouthpiece  in  John  Lilburne,  a  brave,  hot- 
headed soldier,  and  the  excitement  of  the  army 
appeared  in  a  formidable  mutiny  in  May.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  army  set  all  suspicion  aside. 
"  You  must  cut  these  people  in  pieces,"  Crom- 
well broke  out  in  the  Council  of  State,  "  or 
they  will  cut  j'ou  in  pieces;"  and  a  forced 
march  of  fifty  miles  to  Burford  enabled  him  to 
burst  with  Fairfax  on  the  mutinous  regiments 
at  midnight,  and  to  stamp  out  the  revolt. 

But  resolute  as  he  was  against  disorder, 
Cromwell  went  honestly  with  the  army  in  its 
demand  of  a  new  Parliament;  he  believed,  and 
in  his  harangue  to  the  mutineers  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  assertion,  that  the  House  pur- 
posed to  dissolve  itself.  In  spite  of  the  delays 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  bill  for  a  new  Repre- 
sentative body,  Cromwell  entertained  no  serious 
suspicion  of  the  Parliament's  design  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Ireland  by  a  series  of  royal- 
ist successes  which  left  only  Dublin  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  With  Scot- 
land threatening  war,  and  a  naval  struggle  im- 
pending with  Holland,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
work  of  the  army  in  Ireland  should  be  done 
quickly.  The  temper  too  of  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers  was  one  of  vengeance,  foi  the  horror  of 
the  Irish  massacre  remained  living  in  every 
English  breast,  and  the  revolt  was  looked  upoa 
as  a  continuance  of  the  massacre.  "  We  are 
come,"  he  said  on  his  landing,  "  to  ask  an  ac- 
count of  the  innocent  blood  that  hath  been  shed, 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  an  account  all  whO' 
by  appearing  in  arms  shall  justify  the  same." 
A  sortie  from  DubliTl  had  already  broken  up- 
Ormond's  siege  of  the  capital;  and  feeling  him- 
self powerless  to  keep  the  field  before  the  new 
army,  the  Marquis  had  thrown  his  best  troops, 

■  three  thousand  Englishmen  under  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  as  a  garrison  into  Drogheda.  Cromwell 
landed  in  Ireland  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
1649;  and  his  storm  of  Drogheda  in  September 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  awful  massacres. 
The  garrison  fought  bravely,  and  repulsed  the- 
first  attack;  but  a  second  drove  Aston  and  his 
force  back  to  the  Mill-Mount.  "  Our  men  get- 
ting up  to  them,"  ran  Cromwell's  terrible  dis- 
patch, "were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to- 
the  sword.  And  indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of 
action,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were 

i  in  arms  in  the  town,  and  I  think  that  night  they 
put  to  death  about  two  thousand  men."  A  few 
fled  to  St.  Peter's  church,  "  whereupon  I  order- 
ed the  steeple  to  be  fired,  where  one  of  them 
was  heard  to  say  in  the  midst  of  the  flames: 
'God  damn  me,  1  burn,  I  burn!'"  "In  the 
church  itself  nearly  one  thousand  were  put  ta 
the  sword.  I  believe  all  their  friars  were  knock- 
ed on  the  head  promiscuously  but  two,"  but 
these  were  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
killing  the  soldiers  only.  At  a  later  time  Crom- 
well challenged  his  enemies  to  give  "  an  instance 
of  one  man  since  my  coming  into  Ireland,  not 
in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or  banished." 
But  for  soldiers  there  was  no  mercy.  Of 
the  remnant  who  surrendered  through  hunger, 
"when  they  submitted,  their  officers  were 
knocked  on  the  head,  every  tenth  man  of  the 
soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the 
Barbadoes."  "I  am  persuaded,"  the  dispatch 
ends,  "  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment  of 
God  upon  those  barbarous  wretches  who  have 
imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood, 
and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood  for  the  future." 

A  detachment  sufficed  to  relieve  Derry  and* 
to  quiet  Ulster;  and  Cromwell  turned  to  the 
south,  where  as  stout  a  defense  was  followed 
by  as  terrible  a  massacre  at  Wexford.  A  fresh 
success  at  Ross  brought  him  to  Waterford;  but 
the  city  held  stubbornly  out,  riiscate  thinned 
his  arm}',  where  there  was  scarce  an  officer 
who  had  not  been  sick,  and  the  general  himself 
was  arrested  by  illness.  At  last  the  tempestu- 
ous weather  drove  him  into  winter  quarters  at 
Cork  with  his  work  half  done.  The  winter  of 
1649  was  one  of  terrible  anxiety.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  showing  less  and  less  inclination  to 
dissolve  itself,  and  was  meeting  the  growing 
discontent  by  a  stricter  censorship  of  the  press 
and  a  fruitless  prosecution  of  John  Lilburne. 
English  commerce  was  being  ruined  by  the 
piracies  of  Rupert's  fleet,  which  now  anchored 
at  Kinsale  to  support  the  royaliit  cause  in  Ire- 
laud.  The  energy  of  Vane  indeed  had  already 
re-created  a  navy,  squadrons  of  which  were 
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Ijeiag  dispatched  into  the  British  seas,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Levant:  and  Colonel 
Clake,  who  had  distinguislied  liimself  by  his 
lieroic  defense  of  Taunton  during  the  war,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  which  drove  Ru- 
pert from  the  Irish  coast,  and  finally  blockaded 
him  in  the  Tagus.  But  even  the  enersy  of 
Vane  quailed  before  the  danger  which"  now 
l)roke  on  England  from  the  Scots.  "  One 
must  go  and  die  there,"  the  j-oung  King  cried 
at  the  news  of  Ormond's  defeat  before  Dnblin, 
"  for  it  is  shameful  for  me  to  live  elsewhere." 
But  his  ardor  for  an  Irish  campaign  cooled  as 
Cromwell  marched  from  victory  to  victory; 
and  from  the  isle  of  Jersey,  which  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  of  all  his  southern  do- 
minions, Charles  renewed  the  negotiations  with 
Scotland  which  his  hopes  from  Ireland  had 
^hroken.    'They  were  again  delayed  by  a  pr 


hand;  thereformof  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  been  pressed  by  the  army,  failed  before 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  lawyers 
m  the  Commons.  "Relieve  the  oppressed" 
Cromwell  wrote  from  Dunbar,  "  hear  the 
groans  of  poor  prisoners.  Be  pleased  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  all  profes.sions.  If  there  be  any 
one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich 
that  suits  not  a  Commonwealth."  But  the 
House  was  seeking  to  turn  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  its  own  continuance  by 
a  great  diplomalie  triumph.  It  resolved  secret- 
ly on  the  wild  project  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  it  took  ad- 
vantage of  Cromwell's  victory  to  dispatch 
,  .,    -  ,  vr  -  -       •        i  Ol'^er  St.  John  with  a  stately  embassy  to  the 

posal  on  the  part  of  Montrose  to  attack  the  I  Hague.  His  rejection  of  an  alHance  and  Treaty 
very  Government  with  whom  his  master  was  of  Commerce  which  the  Dutch  offered  wis  fol 
negotiating;  but  the  failure  and  death  of  the  i  lowed  by  the  disclosure  of  the  En-Iish  nrooosal 
Marquis  in  the  spring  of  1650  forced  Charles    of  union.     The  proposal  was  at°once  retused 


lor  the  Parliament's  dissolution  still  hun"-  on        ••  Wr.,.,  n i,: 


Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  son  de- 
feated, Cromwell  said  gravely  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, "I  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  set- 
tlement." But  the  settlement  which  had  been 
promised  afler  Naseby  was  still  as  distant  as 
ever  after  Worcester.  The  bill  for  dissolvin"- 
the  present  Parliament,  though  Cromwell 
pressed  it  in  person,  was  only  passed,  after  bit- 
ter opposition,  by  a  majority  of  two:  and  even 
this  success  had  to  be  purchased  by  a  compro- 
mise which  permitted  the  House  to  sit  for  three 
years  more.  Internal  alfairs  were  almost  at  a 
deadlock.  The  Parliament  appointed  commit- 
tees to  prepare  plans  for  legal  reforms  or  for 
ecclesiastical  reforms,  but  it  did  nothing  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  It  was  overpowered  bv 
the  crowd  of  affairs  which  the  confusion  of  the 
war  had  thrown  into  its  hands,  by  confiscations 
sequestrations,  appointments  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices,  in  fact  the  wliole  administration  of 

^.^'^J^^'^'^y"?'^'^.  coudilions;    andiby  the'States^a^.d'u^^^n^oyrwhrr^i^^i^edidJ'ver''  '""^  ''"'  ""'"'"   "'"''  '""°  ''  """' 


■n-hile  an  array  was  raised  in  the  north,  the 
young  King  prepared  to  cross  to  his  Scottish 
•dominions. 

Dismayed  as  they  were,  the  English  leaders 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  danger  by  attacking 
the  new  enemy  in  his  own  home;  but  the  Lord- 
General  Fairfax,  while  willing  to  defend  En 


land  against  a  Scotch  invasion"  scrupled  to  take  i  scoldings  from  the  ministers;  he  was  called  on 
the  lead  in  an  invasion  of   Scotland,      xhe     ,    '''^' '°  ^'^n  i\a«claratiou  that  acknowledged 


.,.,.„    1-  -■,•       ,     '- -- I  «...vu  ^^  a  resolve  not  to  cake  any  nrlvate  af- 

angnly  to  the  Parluuueut,  atUibuted  their  fail-  fairs  for  weeks  together  in  order  that  kmi^t 

ure  to  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland.    Charles  make  some  progress  with  public  business      To 

was    preparing    there    for    a    new   campaign,  add  to  this  confusion  and  muddle  there  were 

Humiliation  after  humiliation  had  been  heaped  the  inevitable  scandals  which  arose  from  it 

on     he  young   King    since  he  landed   in  his  charges  of   malversation  and   corruption  were 

northern    realm.     He   had   subscribed    to  the   '      ■    '    ■  •■  '    ""  »cib 

covenant;    he    had    listened    to   sermons    and 


Council  recalled  Cromwell  from  Ireland,  but 
his  cooler  head  saw  that  there  was  yet  time  to 
finish  his  work  in  the  west.  During  the  win- 
ter he  had  been  busily  preparing  for  a  new 
■campaign,  and  it  was  only  after  the  storm  of 
Clonmell  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  army 
under  Hugh  O'Neill,  in  the  hottest  fight  the 
army  had  yet  fought,  that  he  embarked  for 
England.  The  new  Lord-General  entered  Lon- 
don amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude;  and 
in  July,  1650.  but  a  mouth  after  Charles  had 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  the  English 
array  crossed  the  Tweed  fifteen  thousand  men 
strong.  But  the  terror  of  his  massacres  in  Ire- 
land hung  round  its  leader,  the  country  was 
deserted  as'-he  advanced,  aud  he  was  forced  to 
ciing  for  provisions  to  a  fleet  which  sailed 
along  the  coast.     The  Scotch  general,  LesliC: 


the  tyranny  ot  his  father  and  the  idolatry  of  his 
mother.  Hardened  and  shameless  as  he  was, 
the  young  King  for  a  moment  recoiled.  "I 
could  never  look  my  mother  in  the  face  again," 
he  cried,  "  after  signing  such  a  paper;"  but  lie 
signed.  He  was  still  however  a  King  only  in 
name,  shut  out  from  the  Council  aud  the  army, 
with  his  friends  excluded  from  all  part  in  gov- 
ernment or  the  war.  But  he  was  freed  by  the 
victory  of  Dunbar.  "  I  believe  that  the  King 
will  set  up  on  his  own  score  now,"  Cromwell 
wrote  after  his  victory,  as  he  advanced  to  oc- 
cupy Edinburgh  while  tlie  royal  forces  fell  back 
upon  Stirling  and  Perth.  With  the  overthrow 
of  Leslie  in  fact  the  power  of  Argyle  aud  the 
narrow  Presbyterians  whom  he  led  "came  to  an 
end.  Hamilton,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
the  Duke  who  had  been  captured  at  Preston, 


with'a  larger  force,  refused  battle,  and' lay  ob-    {wrought  back  the  Royalists  to  the  camp,  and 
■        •     •    •  ■    -     3  between  Edinburgh  and  i  Charles  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the  Council 


stinately  in  his  lines 

Leith.     A  march  of  the  English  ariny"  round 

his  position  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands  only  ,       c..-  i-       /-.  ir      -.    i.i 

brought  about  a  change  of  the  Scottish  front     OQ>"'-'">g,  Cromwell  wailed  through  the  winter 


and  on  being  crowned  at  Scone 
Master  of  Edinburgh,  but  foiled  in  an  attack 


and  as  Cromwell  fell  back  baffled  upon  Dunbar, 
Leslie  encamped  upon  the  heights  above  the 


and   the  long  spring  of  16.51,  while  intestine 
feuds  broke  up  the  nation  opposed  to  him,  and 


town,  aud  cut  off  the  English  r?treat  along  the  I  wlu'etiie  stricter  Covenanters  retired  sulkily 
coast  by  the  seizure  of  Cockburnspath.  His  !  f.''""".*'^?^!"^  s  a™y  on  the  return  of  the  "  Ma- 
post  was  almost  unassailable,  while  the  soldiers  I  I'gnants,  the  royalists  of  the  earlier  war,  to  its 
«t  Cromwell  were  sick  aud  starving;  and  their  i  ■'^"'''-  ,  ^7'  V  '",'•'"'""'.  '|"t,  campaign  recom- 
general  had  resolved  on  an  embarkation  of  his  I  "'e^ce^,  but  Leslie  again  fell  back  on  his  sys- 
forcfcs  when  he  saw  in  the  dusk  of  evening  ^«"^  of  posi  ions,  and  Cromwell,  linding  his 
Signs  of  movement  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Les  i  "=^'?','  ''l  Stirling  unassailable,  crossed  into  File 
lifi'Q  pnnfinn  i,nri  «t  tool   i,»«.,  ^„<.,.„„„,„,.„,q   K., :  and  left  the  road  open  to  the  south.     Ihe  bait 


hurled  at  the  members  of  the  House;  and  some, 
like  Haselrig,  were  accused  with  justice  of 
using  their  power  to  further  their  own  inter- 
ests. The  one  remedy  for  all  this  was,  as  the 
army  saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  aud  complete 
Parliament  in  place  of  the  mere  "rump  "  of  the 
old,  but  this  was  the  one  measure  which  the 
House  was  resolute  to  avert.  Vane  spurred  it 
to  a  new  activity.  lu  February  1653,  the  Am- 
nesty Bill  was  forced  through  after  fifteen  di- 
visions. A  Grand  Committee,  with  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  reform  of  the  law.  A  union  with 
Scotland  was  pushed  resolutely  forward;  ei<j-ht 
English  Commissioners  convoked  aCouveulTou 
of  delegates  from  its  counties  and  boroughs  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  in  spite  of  dogged  opposition, 
procured  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  A 
bill  was  introduced  which  gave  legal  form  to 
the  union,  aud  admitted  representatives  from 
Scotland  into  the  nest  Parliament.  A  similar 
plan  was  proposed  for  a  union  with  Ireland. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  Vane's  purposes  not 
only  to  show  the  energy  of  the  Parliament,  but 
to  free  it  from  the  control  of  the  arniv.  His 
aim  was  to  raise  in  the  navy  a  force  devoted  to 
the  House,  and  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester  by  yet  greater  "triumphs  at  sea. 
With  this  view  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had 
been  carefully  nursed;  a  "Navigation  Act," 
prohibiting  the  importation  in  foreign  vessels 
of  any  but  the  products  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
carrying  trade  from  which  the  Dutch  drew 
their  wealth;  and  fresh  debates  arose  from  the 
English  claim  to  salutes  from  all  ves.sels  in  the 
Channel.  In  May,  1652,  the  two  fleets  met  be- 
fore Dover,  and  a  summons  from  Blake  to  lower 


the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  on  the  morning  ,      i  ,    •        11711       .^      n  .1  1  1 .,     i-.  »  ■  o  ^  1     .,     t^      ,      j    -    ■ 

of  the  third  of  September  the  Scotch  arm?  I  f'^'^o'^'^^ '° '°''';'^^  ^"f  """a^"'*  call  the  roya' the  Dutch  flag  was  me  by  the  Dutch  admiral, 
moved  down  to  the  lower  ground  between  the  '^'  party  again  to  revolt  He  was  soon  in  full  \  nn  Tromp  with  a  broadside.  The  States- 
hill-side  on  nhich  it  was  eScamped  and  a  little  '^^\''t  'H,'''"?^  V^'^'=^''"'f  "r"'°°, '"f  ,^''''"°'  ^J^^'f  ""'■'''"  f'^,."'^  S;'"'"°°  }° fCf'fient,  and 
u,-nr.h  vviitr.!,  ^,^„„,-o,i  fi>o  i?„,vi;ci!  f..„„^    T  „„i:,.'.    With  the  English  horse  under  Lambert  hanging   offered  to  recall  \  an  Tromp;  but  the  Emrlish 


brook  which  covered  the  English  front.  Leslie's 


horse  was  far  in  advance  of  tire  main  body,  and  it  |  °"  l^,'^  fear  and  the  English  toot  hastening  by 

had  hardly  reached  the  level  ground  when  Crom-    I  "l}"  T  <^°r     7  nf"  ''e/oad  to  London 

well,in  the  dim  dawn,flung  Ms  whole  force  upon  !  "  ^^"^   ''f^-^  '',?"? ,'°  "'^  ^''^  of  our  judgment, 

it.     "  They  run,  I  piofes^they  run!"  he  cr  ed,  \  Cromwel   replied  to    he  angry  alarm  of  the  Par- 

fts  the  Scotch  horse  broke  after  a  ilesperate  re^    liament,  "knowmg  that  if  some 


;TstMcrand"threw  into  confusion  the'foot  who  I  P^"'/°  ''^'^  ^."\'"<^'f  ''  '"""1^  occasion  another 

[winters  war.     At  Coventry  he  learned  Charles  s 
position,  and  swept  round   by  Evesham  upon 


■were  hurrying  to  its  aid.  Then,  as  the  sun 
rose  over  the  mist  of  the  morning,  he  added,  in 
nobler  woids:  "Let  God  arise,  and  let  His 
enemies  be  scattered  [.   like  as  the  mist  vanish 


ed  to  recall  Van  Tromp;  but  the  English 
demands  rose  at  each  step  in  the  negotiadons 
till  war  became  inevitable.  The  army  hardly 
needed  the  warning  conveyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  its  disbanding  to  understand 
the  new  policy  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  while  accepting  the  bill  for  its  own 
dissolution  the  House  had  as  yet  prepared  no 
plan  for  the  assembly  which  was  to  follow  it; 
and  the  Dutch  war  had  hardly  been  declared 


Worcester,    where   the   Scotch   King  was  en- 
camped.    Throwins   half  his  force  across  the  j  when,    abandoning    the    attitude    of    inaction 
toili    cr.  oii-ait  Thru  rTi-i,7n  ti  n  I"     T     1         Hvcr,  Cromwcll   attacked    the    town  on    both  which  it  had  observed  since  the  beginning  of 

than  an  tu.  the  victory  was  ToSete      The'  '  ^'''^^  °"  '""^  '^"■'^-^^  September,  the  anniversary  |  the  Commonwealth,  the  army  jetitioued,  not 


any  loss  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors.  Leslie 
reached  Edinburgh,  a  general  without  an 
army. 

The  effect  of  Dunbar  was  at  once  seen  in  the 
attitude    of    the    Continental   powers.     Spain 


I  division  which  remained  eastward  of  the  Severn, 

Cromwell   hurried   back   across  the  river,  and 

was   soon  "riding   in   the  midst  of  the  fire." 

For  four  or  five  hours,  he  told  the  Parliament, 

"it  was  as  stiff  a  contest  as  ever  I  have  seen;" 
hastened  to  recognize  the  Republic,  and  Hoi-  { for  though  the  Scots  were  outnumbered  and 
land   offered  its  "alliance.     But  Cromwell  was  '  beaten  into  the  city,  they  gave   no  answer  but 

■vvatching  with  anxiety  the  growing  discontent  i  shot  to  offers  of  quarter,  and  it  was  not  till  j  well  supported  the  demand  of  the  army.  "As 
at  home.  He  was  anxious  for  a  '•  settlement."  I  night-fall  that  all  was  over.  The  loss  of  the  vie-  for  the  members  of  this_Parliament,  the  army 
He  knew  that  for  such  a  settlement  a  new  Par- 1  tors  was  as  usual  inconsiderable.  The  con-  i  begins  to  take  them  in  dHsgust.  I  would  it  did 
liament  was  necessary,  and  that  England  would 'quered  lost  six  thousand  men,  and  all  their  j  so  with  less  reason."  There  was  just  ground, 
never  coasent  to  be  ruled  against  her  will  by  j  bassase  fond  artillery.  Leslie  was  among  the  |  he  urged,  for  discontent  in  their  selfish  greed 
the  mere  rump  of  members  gathered  at  West-  i  pri"s'ouers:  Hamilton  among  the  dead.  Charles  '  of  houses  and  lands,  the  scandalous  lives  of 
minster.     Yet  every  day  made  it  plainer  that  it '  himself  fled  from  the  field;  and  after  months  of   many,  their  partiality  as  judges,  their  interfer- 


sentative."  but  the  discussion  soon  brought  out 
the  resolve  of  the  sitting  members  to  continue 
as  a  part  of  tlie  coming  Parliament  without  re- 
election. The  officers,  irritated  by  such  a 
claim,  demanded  in  conference  after  conference 
an  immediate  dissolution,  and  the  House  as 
resolutel}-  refused.     In  ominous  words  Crom- 
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ence  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  matters 
of  private  interest,  tlieir  delay  of  law  reform, 
above  all  in  their  manifest  design  of  perpetu 
ating  their  own  power.  "  There  is  little  to  hope 
for  from  such  men,"  he  ended  with  a  return  to 
his  predominant  thought,  "  for  a  settlement  of 
the  nation." 

For  the  moment  the  crisis  was  averted  by 
the  events  of  the  war.  A  terrible  storm  had 
separated  tho  two  fleets  -when  on  the  point  of 
engaging  in  tlie  Orkneys,  butlluyter  and  Blake 
met  again  in  the  Channel,  and  after  a  fierce 
.struggle  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  retire  under 
cover  of  night.  Since  the  downfall  of  Spain, 
Holland  had  been  the  first  naval  power  in  the 
■world,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  gallant- 
ly with  its  earliest  defeat.  Immense  efforts 
■were  made  to  strengthen  the  fleet;  and  the 
veteran,  Van  Tromp,  who  was  replaced  at  its 
liead,  appeared  in  the  Channel  with  seventy- 
three  ships  of  war.  Blake  liad  but  half  the 
number,  but  he  at  once  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  throughout  the  twenty-eighth  of  November 
the  unequal  fight  went  on  doggedly  till  night- 
fall, when  the  English  fleet  withdrew  shattered 
into  the  Thames.  Tromp  swept  the  Cljannel 
in  triumph,  with  a  broom  at  his  masthead; 
and  the  tone  of  the  Commons  lowered  with 
the  defeat  of  their  favorite  force.  A  compro- 
mise seems  to  have  been  arranged  between  the 
two  parties,  for  the  bill  providing  a  new  Rep- 
resentative was  again  pushed  on;  and  the  Par- 
liament agreed  to  retire  in  the  coming  Novem- 
ber, while  Cromwell  offered  no  opposition  to  a 
reduction  of  the  army.  But  the  courage  of 
the  House  rose  afresh  with  a  turn  of  fortune. 
The  strenuous  efforts  of  Blake  enabled  him 
again  to  put  to  sea  in  a  few  months  after  his 
defeat;  and  in  February,  1653,  a  running  fight 
through  four  days  ended  at  last  in  an  English 
victory,  though  Tromp's  fine  seamanship  en- 
abled him  to  save  the  convoy  he  was  guarding. 
The  House  at  once  insisted  on  the  retention  of 
its  power.  Not  only  ■were  the  existing  mem- 
bers to  continue  as  members  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, thus  depriving  the  places  they  repre- 
sented of  their  right  of  choosing  representa- 
tives, but  they  were  to  constitute  a  Committee 
of  Revision,  and  in  this  capacity  to  determine 
the  validity  of  each  election  and  the  fitness  of 
the  members  returned. 

A  conference  took  place  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Commons  and  the  Officers  of  the  army, 
who  resolutely  demanded  not  only  the  omission 
of  these  clauses,  but  that  the  Parliament  should 
at  once  dissolve  itself,  and  commit  the  ne'sv 
elections  to  a  Council  of  State.  "  Our  charge," 
retorted  Haselrig,  "cannot  be  transferred  to 
any  one."  The  conference  was  adjourned  till 
the  next  morning,  on  an  understanding  that  no 
decisive  step  should  be  taken ;  but  it  had  no 
sooner  re-assembled  on  the  twentieth  of  April 
than  the  absence  of  the  leading  members  con- 
firmed the  news  that  Vane  was  fast  pressing 
the  bill  for  a  new  Representative  through  the 
House.  "It  is  contrary  to  common  honesty," 
Cromwell  angrily  broke  out;  and,  quilting 
Whitehall,  he  summoned  a  company  of  mus- 
keteers to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
Commons.  He  sate  down  quietly  in  his  place, 
"clad  in  plain  gray  clothes  and  gray  worsted 
stockings,"  and  listened  to  Vane's  passionate 
arguments.  "I  am  come  to  do  what  grieves 
me  to  the  heart,"  he  said  to  his  neighlwr,  St. 
John;  but  he  still  remained  quiet,  till  Vane 
pressed  the  House  to  waive  its  usual  forms  and 
pass  the  bill  at  once.  "The  time  has  come," 
he  said  to  Harrison.  "Think  well,"  replied 
Harrison,  "  it  is  a  dangerous  work  I"  and  Crom- 
well listened  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour. 
At  the  question  "that  this  bill  do  pass,"  ho  at 
length  rose,  and  his  tone  grew  higher  as  he  re- 
peated his  former  charges  of  injustice,  self- 
interest,  and  delay.  "  Your  hour  is  come,"  he 
ended,  "the  Lord  hath  done  with  you!"  A 
crowd  of  members  started  to  their  feet  in  angry 
protest.  "Come,  come,"  replied  Cromwell, 
"we  have  had  enough  of  this;"  and  striding 
into  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  he  clapt  his  hat 
on  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  put  an  end 
to  your  prating!"  In  the  din  that  followed  his 
voice  was  heard  in  broken  sentences — "it  is  not 
fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer!  You 
should  give  place  to  better  men!  You  are  no 
Parliament."  Thirt}'  musketeers  entered  at  a 
sign  from  their  General,  and  the  fifty  members 
present  crowded  to  tiie  door.  "Drunkard!" 
Cromwell  broke  out  as  Wentworth  passed  him ; 
and  Martin  was  taunted  with  a  yet  coarser 
name.  Vane,  fearless  to  the  last,  told  him  his 
act   was   "against  all  right  and  all  honor." 


"  Ah,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Hairy  Vane,"  Crom- 
well retorted  in  bitter  indignation  at  the  trick 
he  had  been  played,  "you  might  have  prevent- 
ed all  this,  but  j'ou  are  a  juggler,  and  have  no 
common  honesty!  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane!"  The  Speaker  refused  to  quit 
his  seat,  till  Harrison  offered  to  "lend  him  a 
hand  to  come  down."  Cromwell  lifted  the 
mace  from  the  table.  "AVhat  shall  we  do  with 
this  bauble?"  he  said.  "  Take  it  away !"  The 
door  of  the  House  was  locked  at  last,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Commons  was  followed  a  few 
hours  after  by  that  of  their  executive  commit- 
tee, the  Council  of  State.  Cromwell  himself 
summoned  them  to  withdraw.  "We  have 
heard,"  replied  the  President,  John  Bradshaw, 
"what  you  have  done  this  morning  at  the 
House,  and  in  some  hours  all  England  will 
hear  it.  But  you  mistake,  sir,  if  you  think 
the  Parliament  dissolved.  No  power  on  earth 
can  dissolve  the  Parliament  but  itself,  be  sure 
of  that!" 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE    PBOTEOTOBATE. 
1653—1660. 

The  tum  screen  which  the  continuance  of  a 
little  knot  of  representatives  had  thrown  over 
the  rule  of  the  sword  was  at  last  torn  a'way. 
So  long  as  an  assembly  which  called  itself  a 
House  of  Commons  met  at  Westminster,  men 
might  still  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
legal  government.  But  now  that  even  this  was 
gone  such  a  belief  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
army  itself  had  to  recognize  its  own  position. 
The  dispersio'ti  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the 
Council  of  State  left  England  without  a  govern- 
ment, for  the  authority  of  every  official  ended 
with  that  of  the  body  from  which  his  power  was 
derived;  and  Cromwell,  as  Captain-General,  was 
forced  to  recognize  his  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  The  one  power 
left  in  England  was  the  power  of  the  sword. 
But,  as  in  the  revolution  of  1648,  so  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1653,  no  thought  of  military  despot- 
ism can  be  fairly  traced  in  the  acts  of  the  gen- 
eral or  the  army.  Yhey  were  in  fact  far  from 
regarding  their  position  as  a  revolutionary  one. 
Though  incapable  of  justification  on  any  formal 
ground,  their  proceedings  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  had  as  yet  been 
substantially  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
country  to  representation  and  self-government; 
and  public  opinion  had  gone  fairly  with  the 
army  in  its  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  body 
of  representatives,  as  well  as  in  its  resistance  to 
the  project  by  which  the  Rump  would  have  de- 
prived half  England  of  its  right  of  election.  It 
was  only  when  no  other  means  [existed  of  pre- 
venting such  a  wrong  that  the  soldiers  had 
driven  out  the  wrongdoers.  "It  is  you  that 
have  forced  me  to  this,"  Cromwell  exclaimed, 
as  he  drove  the  members  from  the  House;  "  I 
have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  He 
would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the 
doing  of  this  work."  If  the  act  was  one  of 
violence  to  the  little  group  who  claimed  to  be  a 
House  of  Commons,  the  act  which  it  aimed  at 
preventiug  was  oue  of  violence  on  their  part  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  people  had  in  fact  been  "dissatisfied  in 
every  corner  of  the  realm  "  at  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs:  and  the  expulsion  of  the  members 
was  ratified  by  a  general  assent.  "  We  did  not 
hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  going,"  the  Protector 
said  years  afterwards.  Whatever  anxiety  may 
have.beeu  felt  at  the  use  which  was  like  to  be 
made  of  "  the  power  of  the  sword,"  was  in 
great  part  dispelled  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
officers.  They  professed  that  their  one  anxiety 
was  "  not  to  grasp  the  power  ourselves  nor  to 
keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a  day," 
and  their  promise  to  "call  to  the  government 
men  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty  "  was  to 
some  extent  redeemed  by  the  nomination  of  a 
provisional  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  eight 
officers  of  high  rank  and  four  civiliaus,  with 
Cromwfcil  as  their  head,  and  a  seat  in  which 
■was  offered,  though  fruitlessly,  to  Vane. 

The  first  business  of  such  a  body  was  clearly 
to  summon  a  new  Parliament  and  to  resign  its 
trust  into  its  hands.  But  tlie  bill  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform  had  dropped  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Rump;  and  reluctant  as  the  Council 
was  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  on  the  old 
basis  of  election,  it  shrank  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  effecting  so  fundamental  a  change  as 
the  creation  of  a  new  basis  by  its  own  author- 


ity. It  was  this  difficulty  which  led  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  Constituent  Convention.  Crom- 
well told  the  story  of  this  unlucky  assembly 
some  years  after  with 'an  amusing  frankness. 
"I  will  come  and  tell  you  a  story  of  my  own 
weakness  and  folly.  And  yet  it  was  done  ia 
my  simplicity — I  dare  avow  it  was.  .  .  .  It  was 
thought  then  that  men  of  our  own  judgment, 
who  had  fouglit  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a 
piece  on  that  account — why,  surely,  these  men 
will  hit  it,  and  these  men  will  do  it  to  the  pur- 
pose, whatever  can  be  desired!  And  surely  we 
did  think,  and  I  did  think  so — the  more  blame 
to  me!"  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty-six  men, 
"faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetous- 
ness,"  ■whose  names  were  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose b}'  the  Council  of  State  from  lists  fur- 
nished by  the  congregational  churches,  the  b\ilk 
were  men,  like  Ashley  Cooper,  of  good  blood 
and  "  free  estates;"  and  the  proportion  of  bur- 
gesses, such  as  the  leather-merchant,  Praise- 
God  Bareboues,  whose  name  was  eagerly  seized 
on  as  a  nickname  for  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged,  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  in  earlier  Parliaments.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  their  choice  told  fatally  on  the  tem- 
per of  its  members.  Cromwell  himself,  in  the 
burst  of  rugged  eloquence  with  which  he  wel- 
comed their  assembling  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
was  carried  away  by  a  strange  enthusiasm. 
"Convince  the  nation,"  he  said,  "that  as  men 
fearing  God  have  fought  them  out  of  their  bond- 
age under  the  regal  power,  so  men  fearing 
God  do  now  rule  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  .  .  . 
Own  your  call,  for  it  is  of  God:  indeed  it  is 
marvelous,  and  it  hath  l)een  unprojected.  .  .  . 
Never  was  a  supreme  power  under  such  a  way 
of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by  Him."  A 
spirit  yet  more  enthusiastic  appeared  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  itself. 

The  resignation  of  their  powers  by  Cromwell 
and  the  Council  into  its  hands  left  it  to  one  su- 
preme authority;  but  by  the  instrument  which 
convoked  it  provision  had  been  made  that  this 
authority  should  be  transferred  in  fifteen  months 
to  another  assembly  elected  according  to  its  di- 
rections. Its  work  was,  in  fact,  to  be  that  of  a 
constituent  assembly,  paving  the  way  for  a  Par- 
liament on  a  really  national  basis.  But  the 
Convention  put  the  largest  construction  on'  its 
commission,  and  boldly  undertook  the  whole 
task  of  constitutional  reform.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  Church 
and  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  economy  and 
honesty  which  pervaded  the  assembly  appeared 
in  its  redress  of  the  extravagance  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  civil  service,  and  of  the  inequality 
of  taxation.  With  a  remarkable  energy  it  un- 
dertook a  host  of  reforms,  for  whose  execution 
England  has  had  to  wait  to  our  own  day.  The 
Long  Parliament  had  shrunk  from  any  reform 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  'where  twenty-three 
thousand  cases  •were  waiting  unheard.  The 
Convenfi(m  proposed  its  abolition.  The  work 
of  compiling 'a' single  code  of  laws,  begun 
under  the  Long  Parliament  by  a  committee 
with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  its  head,  was  again 
pushed  forward.  The  frenzied  alarm  which 
these  bold  measures  aroused  among  the  lawj'er 
class  was  soon  backed  by  that  of  the  clergy, 
who  saw  their  wealth  menaced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  marriage  and  by  proposals  to  sub- 
stitute the  free  contributions  of  congregations 
for  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  lauded  proprie- 
tors too  I'ose  against  a  scheme  for  the  abolition 
of  lay  patronage,  which  was  favored  by  the 
Convention,  and  predicted  an  age  of  confi.sca- 
tion.  The  "  Barebones  Parliament,"  as  the  as- 
sembly was  styled  in  derision,  was  charged 
with  a  design  to  ruin  property,  the  Church,  and 
the  law,  with  enmity  to  knowledge,  and  a  blind 
and  ignorant  fanaticism. 

Cromwell  himself  shared  the  general  uneasi- 
ness  at  its  proceedings.  His  mind  was  that  of 
an  administrator  rather  than  that  of  a  states- 
man, unspeculative,  deficient  in  foresight,  con- 
servative, and  eminently  practical.  He  saw  the 
need  of  administrative  reform  in  Church  and 
Slate;  but  he  had  no  sympathy  ■whatever  with 
the  revolutionary  theories  which  were  filling  the 
air  around  him.  His  desire  was  for  a  "  settle- 
ment "which  should  be  accompanied  with  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  old  state  of  things  as 
possible.  If  Monarchy  had  vanished  in  the 
turmoil  of  war,  his  experience  of  the  Long 
Parliament  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of 
the  need  of  establisliing  an  executive  power  of 
a  similar  kind,  apart  from  the  power  of  the  leg- 
islature, as  a  condition  of  civil  liberty.  His 
sword  had  won  "liberty  of  conscience;"  but 
passionately  as  he  clung"to  it,  he  was  still  for  an 
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established  Church,  for  a  parochial  system,  and 
a  minislry  maiutained  by  tithes.  His  social 
tendencies  were  simply  those  of  the  class  to 
■which  he  belonged.  "1  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man," he  told  a  later  Parliament,  and  in  the 
old  social  arrangement  ot  "  a  nobleman,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  yeoman,"  he  saw  "  a  good  interest  of 
the  nation  and  a  great  one."  He  haled  "  that 
leveling  principle"  which  tended  to  the  reducing 
of  all  to  one  equality.  "  What  was  the  purport 
of  it,"  he  asks  with  an  amusing  simplicity,"  but 
to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as  the 
landlord?  Which,  I  think,  if  obtained,  would 
not  have  lasted  long.  The  men  of  that  princi- 
ple, after  they  had  served  their  own  turns, 
would  then  have  cried  up  property  and  interest 
fast  enough."  To  a  practical  temper  such  as 
this  the  speculative  reforms  of  the  Convention 
were  as  distasteful  as  to  the  lawyers  and  clergy 
whom  they  attacked.  "Nothing,"  said  Crom- 
well, "  was  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  but  '  over- 
turn, overturn.'"  In  December  however  he 
was  delivered  from  his  embarrassment  by  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Assembly  itself.  The 
day  after  the  decision  against  tithes  the  more 
conservative  members  snatched  a  vote  by  sur- 
prise "  that  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament  any 
longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  is  requi- 
site to  deliver  up  unto  the  Lord-General  the 
powers  we  received  from  him."  The  Speaker 
placed  their  abdication  in  Cromwell's  hands, 
and  the  act  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
adhesion  of  a  majorit}-  of  the  members. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Convention  replaced 
matters  in  the  slate  in  which  its  assembly  had 
found  them;  but  there  was  still  the  same  gen- 
eral anxiety  to  substitute  some  sort  of  legal  rule 
for  the  power  of  the  sword.     The  Convention 
had  named  during  its  session  a  fresli  Council  of 
State,  and  this  body  at  once  drew  up,  under  the 
name  of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  a  re- 
markable Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Officers.    They  were  now  driven  | 
by  necessity  to  the  step  from  wliich  they  had  ; 
shrunk,  that  of  convening  a  Parliament  on  the  j 
reformed  basis  of  representation,  though  such 
a  basis  had  no  legal  sanction.     The  House  was 
to  consist  of  four  hundred  members  from  Eog-  | 
land,  thirty  from  Scotland,  and  thirty  from  Ire- 
land.    The  seats  hitherto  assigned  to  small  and 
rotten  boroughs  were  transferred  to  larger  con-  ■ 
stituencies,  and  for  the  most  part  to  counties. 
All  special  rights  of  voting  in  the  election  of  j 
members  was  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  gen- 1 
eral  right  of  sufErage,  based  on  the  possession 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds.    Catholics  and  "Malignants," 
as  those  who   had  fought  for  the  King  were 
called,  were  excluded  for  the  while  from  the 
franchise.     Constitutionally  all  further  organ- 
ization of  the  form  of  governmei^t  should  have 
been  left  to  this  Assembly;  but  the  dread  of  dis- 
order during  the  interval  of  its  election,  as  well 
as  a  longing  for  "  settlement,"  drove  the  Coun- 
cil to  complete  their  work  by  pressing  the  office 
of  "  Protector  "  upon  Cromwell.     "  They  told 
mo,"  he  pleaded  afterwards,    "that  except  I 
would  undertake  the  government  they  thought  I 
things  would  hardly  come  to  a  composure  or  j 
settlement,    but   blood  and    confusion   would  | 
break  in  as  before."     If  we  follow  however  his  i 
own  statement,  it  was  when   they  urged  that  j 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  Protectorate  actually  | 
limited  his  power  as  Lord-General,  and  "bound 
his  hands  to  act  nothing   witliout  the  consent 
of  a  Council  until   the'Parliament,"   that  the 
post  was   accepted.     The   powers  of  the  new 
Protector  were  indeed  strictly  limited.  Though 
the  members  of  the  Council   were  originally 
named  by  him,  each   member  was  irremovable 
save  by  the  consent  of  the  rest;  their  advice 
was  necessary  in  all  foreign   affairs,  their  con- 
sent in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  their  approv-  j 
al  in  nominations  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  or 
the  disposal   of  the   military  or   civil   power.  | 
With  this  bodv  too  lay  the  choice  of  all  future  : 
Protectors.     To  the  administrative  check  of  the  j 
Council  was  added  the  political  check  of  the 
Parliament.     Three  years  at  the  most  were  to 
elapse  between  the  assembling  of  one  Parlia- 
ment and  another,  and,  once  met,  it  could  not 
be   prorogued  or  dissolved   for  five    months. 
Laws  could  not  be  made,  nor  taxes  imposed  but 
by  its  authority,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
days  the  statutes  it  passed  became  laws,  even 
though  the   Protector's  assent   was  refused  to 
them.     The  new  Constitution  was  undoubtedly 
popular;  and  the  promise  of  a  real*  Parliament 
in  a  few  months  covered  the  want  of  any  legal 
character  in  the  new  rule.     The  Government 


I  was  generally  accepted  as  a  provisional  one, 
j  which  could  only  acquire  legal  authority  from 
the  ratification  of  its  acts  in  the  coming  session ; 
f  and  the  desire  to  settle  it  on  such  a  Parliamen- 
tary basis  was  universal  among  themeinbers  of 
j  the  new  Assembly  which  met  in  Seotember  1654 
j  at  Westminster. 

I  Few  Parliaments  have  ever  been  "more  memo- 
I  rable  or  more  truly  representative  of  the  En- 
glish people,  than  the  I'arliament  of  1654.  It 
j  was  the  first  Parliament  in  our  history  where 
I  members  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  sate  side  by 
i  side  with  those  from  England,  as  they  sit  in  the 
I  Parliament  of  to  day.  The  members  for  rotteu 
I  boroughs  and  pocket-boroughs  had  disappeared. 
•  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  royalists  and  Catho- 
lics from  the  polling-booths,  and  the  arbitrary 
erasure  of  the  names  of  a  few  ultra  republican 
members  by  the  Council,  the  House  had  abetter 
title  to  the  name  of  a  "  free  Parliament  "  than 
any  which  had  ?«>  before.  The  freedom  with 
which  the  electors  had  exercised  their  right  of 
voting  was  seen  indeed  in  the  large  number  of 
Presbyterian  members  who  were  returned,  and 
in  tlie  reappearance  of  Haselrig  and  Bradshaw, 
with  many  members  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
side  l)y  side  with  Lord  Herbert  and  the  older 
Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  lirsl  business  of  the 
House  was  clearly  to  consider  the  question  of 
government;  and'Haselrig,  with  the  fiercer  re- 
publicans, at  once  denied  the  legal  existence  of 
either  Council  or  Protector,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Long  Parliament  had  never  been  dissolved. 
Such  argument  however  told  as  much  against 
the  Parliament  in  which  they  sate  as  against  the 
administration  itself,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Assem- 
bly contented  themselves  with  declining  to  rec- 
ognize the  Constitution  or  Protectorate  as  of 
more  than  provisional  validity.  They  proceeded 
at  once  to  settle  the  government  on  a  Parlia- 
mentary basis.  The  "  Instrument"  was  taken 
as  the  groundwork  of  the  new  Constitution,  and 
c  u-ried  clause  by  clause.  That  Cromwell  should 
"retain  his  yule  as  Protector  was  unanimously 
agreed;  that  he  should  possess  the  right  of  veto 
or  a  CO  ordinate  legislative  power  with  the  Par- 
liament was  hotly  debated,  though  the  violent 
language  of  Haselrig  did  little  to  disturb  the 
general'tOLie  of  moderation.  Suddenly  however 
Cromwell  interposed.  If  he  had  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Protector  with  reluctance,  he  looked 
on  all  legal  defects  in  his  title  as  more  than 
supplied  by  tlie  general  acceptance  of  the  na- 
tion. "  I  called  not  myself  to  tliis  place,"  he 
urged,  "  God  and  the  people  of  these  kingdoms 
have  borne  testimony  to  it."  His  rule  had  been 
accepted  by  Loudon,  by  the  army,  by  the  sol- 
emn decision  of  the  judges,  by  addresses  from 
every  shire,  by  the  very  appearance  of  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  in  answer  to  his 
writ.  "  Why  may  I  not  balance  this  Provi- 
dence," he  asked.  "  with  any  hereditary  inter- 
est?" In  this  national  approval  he  saw  a  call 
from  God,  a  Divine  Right  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  before. 

But  there  was  another  ground  for  the  anxiety 
with  which  Cromwell  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons.  His  passion  for  administra- 
tion had  far  oveistepped  the  hounds  of  a  merely 
provisional  rule  in  the  interval  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Parliament,  His  desire  for 
"  settlement,"  had  been  strengthened  not  only 
by  the  drift  ot  public  opinion,  but  by  the 
urgent  need  of  every  day;  and  the  power  re- 
served by  the  "  Instrument  "  to  issue  temporary 
Ordinances,  "until  further  order  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  be  taken  by  the  Parliament,"  gave  a  scope 
to  his  marvelous  activity  of  which  he  at  once  took 
advantage.  Sixty-four  Ordinances  had  been 
issued  in  the  nine'months  l)cfore  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament.  Peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Holland.  The  Church  had  been  set  in 
order.  The  law  itself  had  been  minutely  regu- 
lated. The  union  with  Scotland  h;id  been 
brought  to  completion.  So  far  was  Croinwell 
from'dreaming  that  these  measures,  or  the  au- 
thority which  enacted  them,  would  be  ques- 
tioned, that  he  looked  to  Parliament  simply  to 
complete  his  work.  "  The  great  end  of  your 
meeting,"  he  said  at  the  first  asseiiibly  of  its 
members,  "is  healing  and  settling."  Thougli 
he  had  himself  done  much,  he  added,  "  there 
was  still  much  to  be  done."  Peace  had  to  be 
made  with  Portugal,  and  .alliance  with  Spain. 
Bills  were  laid  before  the  House  for  the  coditi- 
cation  of  the  law.  The  plantation  and  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  had  still  to  be  completed.  He 
resented  the  setting  these  projects  aside  for  con- 
stitutional questions  which,  as  he  held,  a  Divine 
call  had  decided,  and  he  resented  yet  inore  the 
renewed  claim  advanced  by  Parliament  to  the 


sole  power  of  legislation.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
experience  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from 
tlie  concentration  of  legislative  and  executive 
I  power  in  the  long  Parlianieut  had  convinced 
Cromwell  of  the  danger  to  pulilic  liberty  which 
lay  in  such  a  union.  He  sa'v  in  tlie  joint  gov- 
ernment of  "  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament  " 
fhe  only  assurance  "that  Parllaiuenls  .should 
not  malic  themselves  perpetual,"  or  that  their 
power  sliould  not  be  perverted  to  public  wrong. 
But  whatever  strength  there  may  have  been 
in  the  Protector's  arguments,  the  act  by  which 
he  proceeded  to  enforce  them  was  fatal  to  lib- 
erty, and  in  the  en<l  to  Puritanism.  "  If  my 
calling  he  from  God,"  he  ended,  "and  my  tes- 
tiiniiuy  from  the  People,  God  and  the  People 
shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I  will  not  piirt  from 
it."  And  he  announced  that  no  member  would 
be  suffered  to  tnier  tlie  House  without  signing- 
an  engagement  "  not  to  alter  the  Goveriunent 
as  it  is  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  Parlia- 
ment." No  act  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  a  bolder 
defiance  of  constitutional  law;  »nd  tlie  act  was 
as  needless  as  it  was  illegal.  One  hundred 
members  alone  refused  to  take  the  engagement, 
and  the  signatures  of  three-fourtlisof'ihe  House 
proved  that  the  security  Cromwell  desired  might 
have  been  easily  proeiared  by  a  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment. B<it  those  who  remained  resumed  their 
constitutional  task  with  uuhrokcn  firmness. 
They  quietly  asserted  their  sole  tiile  to  govern- 
ment by  referring  the  Protector's  Ordinances  to 
Committees  for  revision,  and  for  conversion  into 
laws.  The  "Instrument  of  Government"  was 
turned  into  a  bill,  debated,  and  after  some  seri- 
ous n.odificatious  read  a  third  time.  Mimey 
votes,  as  in  previous  Parliaments,  were  deferred 
till  "  grievances"  had  been  settled.  But  Crom- 
weli  once  more  intervened.  The  royalists  were 
astir  again;  and  he  a'tribnted  their  renewed 
liopes  to  llie  hostile  altitude  which  he  asscribed 
to  tlie  Paiiiainent.  The  army,  which  remained 
unpaid  while  the  supplies  were  delayed,  was 
seetliing  with  discontent.  "It  looks,"  said  the 
Protector,  "as  if  the  laying  grounds  fora  quar- 
rel had  rather  been  designed  than  to  give  the 
people  settlement.  Judge  yourselves  vvlielher 
the  contesting  of  things  that  were  provided  for 
by  this  government  hath  been  profitable  expense 
of  time  for  the  good  of  this  nation."  In  Janu- 
ary, 1655,  with  words  of  angry  reproach  he  de- 
clared the  Parliament  dissolved. 

The  dissolntiou  of  the  Parliament  of  1654  was 
a  turning  point  in  tlie  relations  of  England  and 
the  army.  As  yet  neither  the  people  nor  the 
soldiers  had  fairly  recognized  tiie  actual  state  of 
affairs.  From  the  revolution  of  1648  the  sword 
had  been  supreme,  but  its  supremacy  had  beei» 
disguised  by  the  continuance  of  the  Rump. 
When  the  Rump  was  expelled,  the  military  rule 
which  followed  still  seemed  only  provisional. 
The  bulk  of  Englishmen  and  the  bulk  of  the 
army  itself  looked  on  its  attitude  as  simply  im- 
posed on  it  by  necessity,  and  believed  that  witU 
the  assembly  of  a  Parliament  all  would  return  to 
a  legal  course.  But  the  Parliament  had  come  and 
gone;  and  the  army  still  refused  to  lay  dowa 
the  sword.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  at  last 
to  resolve  to  grasp  frankly  the  power  which  it 
had  so  long  shrunk  from  openly  wielding.  All 
show  of  constitutional  rule  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  Protectorate,  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  all 
chance  of  legal  sauctmn,  became  a  simple  tyr- 
anny. Cromwell  professed  indeed  to  be  re- 
strained liy  the  "  Instrument:"  hut  the  one 
great  restraint  on  his  power  which  the  Instru- 
ment Diovided,  tlie  inability  to  levy  taxes  save 
by  consent  of  Parliament,  was  set  aside  on  the 
plea  of  necessity.  "The  People,"  .-^aid  the 
Protector  in  words  which  Strafford  might  have 
uttered,  "  will  prefer  their  real  security  to 
forms."  That  a  danger  of  royalist  revolt  ex- 
isted was  undeniable,  but  the  danger  was  at 
once  doubled  by  the  general  discontent.  From 
this  moment,  Whitelock  tells  us.  "  many  sober 
and  noble  patriots,"  in  despair  of  public  liberty, 
"  did  begin  to  incline  to  the  King's  restoration." 
In  the  mass  of  the  papulation  the  reaction  wa» 
far  more  rapid.  "Charles  Stuart,"  writes  a 
Cheshire  correspondent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  "  hath  five  hundred  friends  in  these  adja- 
cent counties  for  every  one  friend  to  you  amon^ 
them."  But  before-lhe  overpowering  slrenglli 
of  the  army  even  this  general  discontent  was 
powerless.  Yorkshire,  where  the  royalist  in- 
surrection was  expected  to  be  most  formidable, 
never  ventured  to  rise  at  all.  There  were  risings 
in  Devon.  Dor.set,  and  the  Welsh  Marches,  but 
they  were  quickly  put  down,  and  (heir  leaders 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  Easily  however  as  the 
revolt  was  suppressed,  the  terror  of  the  Gov- 
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ernnient  was  seen  in  the  energetic  measures  to 
wliicli  Cioiiiwell  resorted  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing order.  The  country  was  divided  into  ten 
military  governments,  eacli  with  a  major-gen- 
eral at  its  head,  who  was  empowered  to  disarm 
a'.l  papists  and  royalists,  and  to  arrest  suspected 
persons.  Funds  for  the  support  of  this  military 
despotism  were  provided  by  an  Ordinance  of 
the  Council  of  State,  which  enacted  that  all 
who  had  at  any  time  borne  arms  for  the  King 
should  pay  every  year  a  tenth  part  of  their  in- 
come, in  spile  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  as  a  fine 
for  their  royalist  tendencies.  The  despotism  of 
the  major-generals  was  seconded  by  the  older 
expedients  of  tyranny.  The  ejected  clergy  had 
been  zealous  in  piomoting  the  insurrection,  and 
they  were  forbidden  in  revenge  to  act  as  chap- 
lains or  as  tutors.  The  press  was  placed  under 
a  strict  censorship.  The  payment  of  ta.xes 
levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Protector 
was  enforced  by  distraint ;  and  when  a  collector 
was  sued  in  the  courts  for  redress,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

If  pardon  indeed  could  ever  be  won  for  a 
tyranny,  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  with  which 
lie  u.sed  the  power  be  had  usurped  would  win 
pardon  for  the  Protector.  The  greatest  among 
the  many  great  enterprises  undertaken  by  the 
Loni^-  Parliament  had  been  the  union  of  the 
three  Kingdoms:  and  that  of  Scotland  with 
England  had  been  brought  about,  at  the  very 
end  of  its  career,  by  the  tact  and  vigor  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane.  But  its  practical  realization  was 
left  to  Cromwell.  In  four  months  of  hard 
fighting  General  Monk  brought  the  Highlands 
to  a  new  tranquillity;  and  the  presence  of  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men,  backed  by  a  line 
of  forts,  kept  the  most  restless  of  the  clans  in 
good  order.  The  settlement  of  the  country  was 
brought  about  by  the  temperance  and  sagacity 
«f  JVlonk's  successor,  General  Deane.  No  fur- 
ther interference  with  the  Presbyterian  system 
was  attempted  beyond  the  suppression  of  the 
■Oeueral  Assembly.  But  religious  liberty  was 
resolutely  protected,  and  Deane  ventured  even 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  miserable  victims 
ivvhora  Scotch  bigotry  was  torturing  and  burn- 
ing on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Even  steady 
j  royalists  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  wonderful  discipline  of  its 
troops.  "  We  always  reckon  those  eight  years 
of  the  usurpation,"  said  Burnet  afterwards,  "a 
time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity." 

Sterner  work  had  to  be  done  before  Ireland 
could  be  brought  into  real  union  with  its  sister 
kingdoms.  The  work  of  conquest  had  been 
continued  by  Ireton.  and  completed  after  his 
death  by  General  Ludlow,  as  mercilessly  as  it 
had  begun.  Thousands  perished  by  famine  or 
the  sword.  Shipload  aftop  sl/pload  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  sent  over  sca»for  sale  into 
forced  labor  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies. 
More  than  forty  thousand  of  the  beaten  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  enlist  for  foreign  service,  and 
found  a  refuge  in  exile  under  the  banners  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  work  of  settlement, 
which  was  undertaken  by  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
younger  and  abler  of  the  Protector's  sons,  turned 
out  to  be  even  more  terrible  than  the  work  of 
the  sword.  It  took  as  its  model  the  Coloniza- 
tion of  Ulster,  the  fatal  measure  which  had  de- 
stroyed all  hope  of  a  united  Ireland,  and  had 
brought  inevitably  in  its  train  the  revolt  and 
the  war.  The  people  were  divided  into  classes 
in  the  order  of  their  assumed  guilt.  All  who 
after  a  fair  trial  were  proved  to  have  personally  I 
taken  part  in  the  massacre  were  sentenced  to 
banishment  or  death.  The  general  amnesty 
which  freed  "  those  of  the  meaner  sort"  from 
all  question  on  other  scores  was  far  from  ex- 
tending to  theJ«d-owners.  Catholic  proprietors 
who  liad  sho\Wno  good-will  to  the  Parliament, 
even  though  they  had  taken  no  part  iu  the  war, 
were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third  of 
their  estates.  All  who  had  borne  arms  were 
held  to  have  forfeited  the  whole,  and  driven  into 
C'onnaught,  where  fresh  estates  were  carved  out 
for  them  from  the  lands  of  the  native  clans.  No 
such  doom  had  ever  fallen  on  a  nation  in  modern 
times  as  fell  upon  Ireland  in  its  new  settlement. 
Among  the  bitter  memories  which  part  Ireland 
from  England  the  memory  of  the  bloodshed  and 
confiscation  which  the  Puritans  wrought  re- 
mains the  bitterest;  and  the  worst  curse  an  Irish 
peasant  can  hurl  at  his  enemy  is  "  the  curse  of 
Cromwell."  But  pitiless  as  the  Protector's 
policy  was,  it  was  successful  in  the  ends  at 
which  It  aimed.  The  whole  native  population 
lay  helpless  and  crushed.  Peace  and  order  were 
restored,  and  a  large  incoming  of  Protestant 
settlers  from  England  and  Scotland  brought  a 


new  prosperity  to  the  wasted  country.  Above 
all,  the  legislative  union  which  had  been  brought 
about  with  Scotland  was  now  carried  out  with 
Ireland,  and  thirty  seats  were  allotted  to  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  general  Parliament. 

In  England  Cromwell  dealt  with  the  royalists 
as  irreconcilable  enemies;  but  in  every  other 
respect  he  carried  fairly  out  his  pledge  of 
"  healing  and  settling."  The  series  of  admin- 
istrative reforms  planned  by  the  Convention 
had  been  partially  carried  into  effect  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  iu  1654;  but  the  work 
was  pushed  on  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
House  with  yet  greater  energy.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred ordinances  showed  the  industry  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Police,  public  amusements,  roads, 
finances,  the  condition  of  prisons,  the  impris- 
onment of  debtors,  were  a  few  among  the  sub- 
jects which  claimed  Cromwell's  attention.  An 
ordinance  of  more  than  fifty  clauses  reformed 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  anarchy  which 
had  reigned  in  the  Church  since  the  breakdown 
of  Episcopacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  to  supply  its  place,  was  put  an 
end  to  by  a  series  of  wise  and  temperate  meas- 
ures for  its  reorganization.  Rights  of  patronage 
were  left  untouched;  but  a  Board  of  Triers,  a 
fourth  of  whom  were  laymen,  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  fitness  of  ministers  presented  to 
livings;  and  a  Church  board  of  gentry  and 
clergy  was  set  up  in  every  county  to  exercise  a 
supervision  over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to 
detect  and  remove  scandalous  and  ineffectual 
ministers.  Even  by  the  confession  of  Crom- 
well's opponents  the  plan  worked  well.  It  fur- 
nished the  country  with  "able,  serious  preach- 
ers," Baxter  tells  us,  "  who  lived  a  godly  life, 
of  what  tolerable  opinion  soever  they  were;" 
and,  as  both  Presbyterian  and  Congregational- 
ist  ministers  were  presented  to  livings  at  the 
will  of  their  patrons,  it  solved  so  far  as  practi- 
cal working  was  concerned  the  problem  of  a 
religious  union  among  Protestants  on  the  base 
of  a  wide  variety  of  Christian  opinion.  From 
the  Church  which  was  thus  reorganized  all 
power  of  interference  with  faiths  differing  from 
its  own  was  j'esolutelj'  v/ithheld.  Save  in  his 
dealings  with  thcEpiscopalians,  whom  he  looked 
on  as  a  political  danger,  Cromwell  remained 
true  thioughout  to  the  cause  of  religious  liber- 
ty. Even  the  Quaker,  rejected  by  all  other 
Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist  and  blasphem- 
er, found  sympathy  and  protection  in  the  Pro- 
tector. The  Jews  had  been  excluded  from  Eng- 
land since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  and  a 
prayer  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to 
return  was  refused  by  a  commission  of  mer- 
chants and  divines  to  whom  the  Protector  re- 
ferred it  for  consideration.  But  the  refusal 
was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of 
Cromwell  in  the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews 
in  London  and  Oxford  was  so  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  with 
them. 

No  part  of  his  policy  is  more  characteristic  of 
Cromwell's  mind,  whether  in  its  strength  or  in 
its  weakness,  than  his  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  While  England  had  been  absorbed  in 
her  long  and  obstinate  struggle  for  freedom  the 
whole  faceof  the  world  around  her  had  changed. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  over.  The  victo- 
ries of  Gustavus,  and  of  the  Swedish  generals 
who  followed  him,  had  been  seconded  by  the 
policj'  of  Richelieu  and  the  iuterventiou  of 
France.  Protestantism  in  Germany  was  no 
longer  in  peril  from  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of 
thellouse  of  Austria;  and  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia had  drawn  a  permanent  line  between  the 
tcrritoiies  belonging  to  the  adherents  of  the  old 
religion  and  the  new.  There  was  little  danger 
indeed  now  to  Europe  from  the  great  Catholic 
House  which  had  tlireateued  its  freedom  ever 
since  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its  Austrian  branch 
was  called  away  from  dreams  of  aggression  in 
the  West  to  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  Turk 
for  the  possession  of  Hungary  and  the  securiiy 
of  Austria  itself.  Spain,  from  causes  which  it 
is  no  part  of  our  present  story  to  detail,  was 
falling  into  a  state  of  strange  decrepitude.  So 
far  from  aiming  to  be  mistress  of  Europe,  she 
was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  almost  helpless 
prey  of  France.  It  was  France  which  had  now 
become  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom, 
though  her  position  was  far  from  being  as  com- 
manding as  it  was  to  become  under  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  The  peace  and  order  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  cessation  of  the  religious  troub- 
les throughout  her  compact  and  fertile  territory 
gave  scope  at  last  to  the  quick  and  industrious 
temper  of  the  French  people;  while  her  wealth 
and  energy  was  placed  by  the  centralizing  ad- 


ministration of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Richelieu, 
and  of  Mazarin,  almost  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  Under  the  three  great  rulers 
who  have  just  been  named  her  ambition  was 
steadily  directed  to  the  same  purpose  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  and  though  limited  as 
yet  to  the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  and  Im- 
perial territories  which  .still  parted  her  frontier 
from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  a 
statesman  of  wise  political  genius  would  have 
discerned  the  beginning  of  that  great  .struggle 
for  supremacy  over  Europe  at  large  which  was 
only  foiled  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and 
the  victories  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

But  in  his  view  of  European  politics  Crom- 
well was  misled  by  the  conservative  and  un- 
speculative  temper  of  his  mind  as  well  as  by  the 
strength  of  his  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  the 
change  in  the  world  around  him  he  seems  to 
have  discerned  nothing.  He  brought  to  the 
Europe  of  Mazarin  the  hopes  and  ideas  with 
which  all  England  was  thrilling  in  his  youth  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Spain 
was  still  to  him  "the  head  of  the  Papal  In- 
terest," whether  at  home  or  abroad.  "  The 
Papists  in  England  "  he  said  to  the  Parliament 
of  1056,  "have  been  accounted, ever  since  I  was 
born,  Spaniolized;  they  never  regarded  France, 
or  any  other  Papist  state,  but  Spain  only."  The 
old  English  hatred  of  Spain,  the  old  English  re- 
sentment at  the  shameful  part  which  the  nation 
had  been  forced  to  play  in  the  great  German 
struggle  by  the  policy  of  James  and  of  Charles, 
lived  on  in  Cromwell,  and  was  only  strength- 
ened' by  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  the 
success  of  Puritanism  had  kindled  within  him. 
"  The  Lord  Himself,"  he  wrote  to  his  admirals 
as  they  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  "  hath  a  con- 
troversy with  your  enemies;  even  with  that 
Romish  Babylon  of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the 
great  under  propper.  In  that  respect  we  fight 
the  Lord's  battles."  What  Sweden  had  been 
under  Gustavus,  England,  Cromwell  dreamed, 
might  be  now— the  head  of  a  great  Protestant 
League  in  the  struggle  against  Catliolic  aggres- 
sion. "  You  have  on  your  shoulders,"  he  said 
to  the  Parliament  of  1654,  "  the  interest  of  all 
the  Christian  people  of  the  world.  I  wish  it 
may  be  written  on  our  hearts  to  be  zealous  for 
that  interest."  The  first  step  in  such  a  struggle 
would  necessarily  be  to  league  the  Protestant 
powers  together,  and  Cromwell's  earliest  efforts 
were  directed  to  bring  the  ruinous  and  inde- 
cisive quarrel  with  Holland  to  an  end.  The 
fierceness  of  the  strife  had  grown  with  each 
engagement;  but  the  hopes  of  Holland  fell  with 
her  admiral,  Tromp,  who  received  a  mortal 
wound  at  a  moment  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  English  line;  and  the  skill  and 
energy  of  his  successor,  De  Ruyler,  struggled  in 
vain  to  restore  her  waning  fortunes.  She  was 
saved  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  had  persisted  in  its  demand  for  a  polit- 
ical union  of  the  two  countries;  and  the  new 
policy  of  Cromwell  was  seen  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  The  peace  indeed  was  dearly  bought. 
Not  only  did  the  United  Provinces  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the 
British  seas,  and  submit  to  the  Navigation  Act, 
but  that  of  Holland  pledged  itself  to  shut  out 
the  House  of  Orange  from  power,  and  thus  re- 
lieved England  from  the  risk  of  seeing  a  Stuart 
restoration  supported  by  Dutch  forces. 

The  peace  which  was  concluded  with  the 
Dutch  in  1654  was  followed  by  the  conclusion 
of  like  treaties  with  Sweden  and  with  Denmark; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  Swedish  envoy  with 
offers  of  a  league  of  friendship  Cromwell  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  Dutch,  the  Branden- 
burgers,  and  the  Danes  into  a  confederation  of 
the  Protestant  powers.  His  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion however,  though  they  never  wholly  ceased, 
remained  fruitless;  but  the  Protector  was  reso- 
lute to  carry  out  his  plans  single-handed.  The 
defeat  of  tlie  Dutch  had  left  England  the  chief 
sea-power  of  the  world;  and  in  the  first  days  of 
1655,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament, 
two  fleets  put  to  sea  with  secret  instructions. 
The  first,  under  Blake,  appeared  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, exacted  reparation  from  Tuscany  for 
wrongs  done  to  English  commerce,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  destroyed  the  fleet  with  which  its 
pirates  had  ventured  through  the  reign  of  Charles 
to  jinsult  the  English  coast.  The  thunder  of 
Blake's  guns,  every  Puritan  believed,  would  be 
heard  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Rome  it- 
self would  have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of 
Cromwell.  But  though  no  declaration  of  war 
had  been  issued  against  Spain,  the  true  aim  of 
both  expeditions  was  an  attack  on  that  power; 
and  the  attack  proved  singularlj'  unsuccessful. 
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Though  Blake  sailed  to  the  Spanish  coast,  he 
failed  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet  from  Amer- 
ica; and  the  second  expedition,  wfiich  made  ils 
•way  to  the  West  Indies,  was  foiled  in  a  descent 
on  St.  Domingo.  Itconquered  Jamaica  In  May ; 
but  the  conquest  of  this  lesser  island,  important 
as  it  really  was  in  breaking  through  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  New  World  in  the  South  which 
Spain  had  til!  now  enjoyed,  seemed  at  the  time 
uut  a  poor  result  for  the  vast  expenditure  of 
money  and  blood.  The  leaders-  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Blake  and  Venables,  werecommitted  tothe 
Tower  on  their  return  in  September;  but  Crom 
■well  found  himself  at  war  with  Spain,  and 
thrown  whether  he  would  or  no  into  the  hands 
of  Mazarm. 

In  October,  1655,  he  was  forced  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France;  while  the  cost 
•of  his  abortive  expeditions  drove  him  again  to 
face  a  Parliament.  But  Cromwell  no  longer 
trusted,  as  in  his  earlier  Parliament,  to  freedom 
of  election.  The  sixty  members  who  were  re- 
turned under  the  Ordinances  of  union  by  Scot- 
laud  and  Ireland  were  simply  nominees  of  the 
Government.  Its  whole  influence  was  exerted 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  more  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  of  the  members  returned  one-half 
were  bound  to  the  Government  by  ties  of  profit 
or  place.  But  Cromwell  was  still  unsatisfied. 
A  certificate  of  the  Council  was  required  from 
each  member  before  admission  to  the  House 
when  it  met  in  September,  1656;  and  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  number  returned— one  hundred  in 
all,  with  Haselrig  at  their  head— were  by  this 
means  excluded  on  grounds  of  disaffection  or 
■want  of  religion.  To  these  arbitrary  acts  of 
violence  the  House  replied  only  by  a  course  of 
singular  moderation  and  wisdom.  From  the 
first  it  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  opposing  the 
Government.  One  of  its  earliest  acts  provided 
securities  for  Cromwell'.s  person,  which  was 
threatened  by  constant  plots  of  a.ssassination 
It  supported  him  in  his  war  polic}',  and  voted 
supplies  of  unprecedented  extent  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  struggle.  It  was  this  altitude  of 
loyalty  which  gave  force  to  its  steady  refusal  to 
sauction  the  system  of  tyranny  which  had  prac- 
tically placed  England  under  martial  law.  In 
his  opening  address  Cromwell  boldly  took  his 
Stand  in  support  of  the  military  despotism 
wielded  by  the  major-generals.  "It  hath  been 
more  eilectual  towards  the  discountenancing  of 
vice  and  settling  religion  than  anything  done 
these  fifty  years.  I  will  abide  by  it,"  lie  said, 
with  singular  vehemence,  "notwithstanding 
the  envy  and  slander  of  foolish  men.  I  could 
as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as  with  anything 
I  ever  undertook.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again, 
I  ■ivould  do  it."  But  no  sooner  had  a  bill  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  to  confirm  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  major-generals  than  a  long  de- 
bate showed  the  lemperof  the  Commons.  They 
had  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  Protectorate, 
but  they  were  equally  resolved  to  bring  it  again 
to  a  legal  mode  of  government.  This  indeed 
was  the  aim  of  even  Cromwell's  wiser  adherents. 
"  What  makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  this  Act," 
one  of  them  wrote  to  his  son  Heur_v,  "is  that 
thereby  his  Highness's  government  will  be  more 
founded  in  force,  and  more  removed  from  that 
natural  foundation  ■s\liich  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment are  desirous  to  give  him.  supposing  that 
he  will  become  more  theirs  than  now  he  is." 
The  bill  was  rejected,  and  Cromwell  bowed  to 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  by  withdrawing  the 
powers  of  the  majoB  ;jenerals. 

But  the  defeat  ot"^  the  tyranny  of  the  sword 
■was  only  a  step  towards  a  far  bolder  effort  for 
the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  was 
no  mere  pedantry,  stilt  less  was  it  vulgar  flat- 
tery, which  influenced  the  Parliament  in  their 
offer  to  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  King.  The  e.\- 
perience  of  the  last  few  years  hadT, aught  the 
nation  the  value  of  the  traditional  forms  under 
•which  its  liberties  haci  grown  up.  A  king  was 
limited  by  constitutional  precedents.  "The 
king's  prerogative,"  it  was  well  urged,  "is 
•under  the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  bounded  as 
well  as  any  acre  of  land,  or  anything  a  man 
hath."  A  Protector,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
new  in  our  Wstory,  and  there  was  no  traditional 
means  of  limiting  his  power.  "  The  one  oflice 
being  lawful  in  its  nature,"  said  Glynne, 
"known  to  the  nation,  certain  in  itself,  and 
confined  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the 
other  not  so — that  was  the  great  ground  why 
the  Parliament  did  so  much  insist  on  this  office 
and  title."  Under  the  name  of  Monarchy,  in- 
deed, the  question  really  at  issue  between  the 
party  headed  by  the  oflJcers  and  the  party  led 


by  the  lawyers  in  the  Commons  was  that  of  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  and  legal  rule.  In 
March,  1657,  the  proposal  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  a  month  pa.ssed  in 
endless  consultations  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Protector.  His  good  sense,  his  knowl- 
edge (if  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  his 
real  desire  to  obtain  a  settlement  which  should 
secure  the  ends  for  which  Puritanism  fought, 
political  and  religious  liberty  broke,  in  coirt'er- 
ence  after  conference,  through  a  mist  ot  word.s. 
But  his  real  concern  throughout  was  with  the 
temper  of  the  army.  Under  whatever  spurious 
disguises  he  cloaked  the  true  nature*)!"  his  gov- 
ernmeut  from  the  world,  Cromwell  knew  well 
that  it  was  a  sheer  government  of  the  sword, 
that  he  was  without  hold  upon  the  nation,  and 
that  the  discontent  of  his  soldiery  would  ai 
once  shake  the  fabric  of  his  power.  He  vi- 
brated to  and  fro  between  kis  sense  of  the  polit- 
ical advantages  of  such  a  settlement,  and  his 
sense  of  its  impossibilityin  face  of  the  mood  of 
the  army.  His  soldiers,  he  said,  were  no  com- 
mon swordsmen.  They  were  "godly  men, 
men  that  will  not  be  beaten  dovvn  by  a  worldly 
and  carnal  spirit  while  the.v  keep  their  integrity ;" 
men  in  whose  general  voice  he  recogmzeG  ihe 
voice  of  God.  "  They  are  honest  ai\a  faitufui 
men,"  lie  urged,  "•true  to  the  great  things  of 
the  Goverumeut.  And  though  it  really  is  no 
part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  sub^ 
mil  to  what  a  Parliament  shall  settle  over  them, 
yet  it  is  my  duty  and  conscience  to  beg  of  you 
that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put  upon 
them  which  they  cannot  swallow.  I  cannot 
think  God  would  bless  an  undertaking  of  any- 
thing which  would  justly  and  with  cause  grieve 
them." 

The  temper  of  the  .army  was  soon  shown. 
Its  leaders,  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Des- 
borough  at  their  head,  placed  their  commands 
in  Cromwell's  hands.  A  petition  from  the 
officers  to 'Parliament  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  proposal  to  restore  the  Monarchy,  "in 
the  name  of  the  old  cause  for  which  they  had 
bled;"  and  on  the  eighth  of  May  Cromwell 
anticipated  the  coming  debate  on  this  petition, 
a  debate  which  might  have  led  to  an  open 
breach  between  the,army  and  the  Commons,  by 
a  refusal  of  the  crown.  "I  cannot  undertake 
this  Government,"  he  said,  "  with  the  title  of 
King;  and  that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and 
weighty  business."  Disappointed  as  it  was, 
the  Parliament  with  singular  self-restraint 
turned  to  other  modes  of  bringing  about  its 
purpose.  The  offer  of.  the  crown  had  been 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  accepting  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  a  modification  of  the 
instrument  of  Government  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  of  1654,  and  this  Constitution  Crom- 
well emphatically  approved.  "  The  things  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  of  Government,"  he  owned, 
"  do  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  God  as 
they  never  before  have  had  them."  With  a 
change  of  the  title  of  King  into  that  of  Protect- 
or, the  Act  of  Government  now  became  law,  i 
and  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Protector 
by  the  Parliament  oiAlie  twenty-sixth  of  June 
was  a  practical  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
Cromwell  of  the  illegality  of  his  former  rule. 
In  the  name  of  the  Commons  the  Speaker  in- 
vested him  with  a  mantle  of  State,  placed  the 
scepter  in  his  hand,  and  girt  the  sword  of  jus- 
lice  by  his  side.  By  the  New  Act  of  Govern- 
ment Cromwell  was  allowed  to  name  his  own 
successor,  but  in  all  after  cases  the  oflice  was  to 
be  an  elective  one.  In  every  other  respect  the 
forms  of  the  older  Constitution  were  carefully 
restored.  Parliament  was  again  to  consist  of 
two  Houces,  the  seventy  members  of  "the 
other  Hcus3"  being  named  by  the  Protector. 
The  Commons  regained  their  old  right  of  ex- 
clusively deciding  on  the  qualification  of  their 
members.  Parliamentary  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  the  choice  of  members  of  the  Council, 
and  officers  of  State  or  of  the  army.  A  fixed 
revenue  was  voted  to  the  Protector,  and  it  was 
provided  that  no  money  should  be  raised  but  by 
assent  of  Parliament.  Liberty  of  worship  was 
secured  for  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists,  Socin- 
ians,  or  those  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  se- 
cured for  all. 

The  adjournment  of  the  House  after  his  in- 
auguration in  the  summer  of  1657.  left  Crom- 
well at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  seemed  at 
last  to  have  p'laced  his  government  on  a  legal 
and  national  basis.  The  ill  success  of  his  earlier 
operations  abroad  was  forgotten  in  a  blaze  of 
glorj'.  On  the  eve  of  the  Parliament's  as- 
sembly one  ot  Blade's  captains  had  managed  to 


intercept  a  part  of  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet. 
At  the  close  of  1656  the  Protector  seemed  to 
have  found  the  means  of  realizing  his  schemes 
for  rekindling  the  religious  war  through  Eu- 
rope in  a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont.  A  ruthless  massacre  of  these  Vau- 
dois  by  the  Duke's  troops  roused  deep  resent 
ment  throughout  England,  a  resentment  which 
still  breathes  in  the  noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets. 
While  the  poet  called  on  God  to  avenge  his 
"  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones  lie  scattered 
on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  Cromwell  was 
already  busy  with  the  work  of  eartlily  venge- 
ance. An  English  envoy  appeared  at  the 
Duke's  court  with  haughty  demands  of  redress. 
Their  refusal  would  have  been  followed  by  in- 
stant war,  for  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland were  bribed  into  promising  a  force  of 
ten  thousand  men  for  an  attack  on  Savoy.  The 
plan  was  foiled  by  the  cool  diplomacy  of  Maz- 
arin,  who  forced  the  Duke  to  grant  Cromwell's 
demands;  but  the  apparent  success  of  the  Pro- 
tector raised  his  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  spring  of  1657  saw  the  greatest  as  it  was 
the  last  of  the  triumphs  of  Blake.  He  found 
the  Spanish  Plate  fleet  guarded  by  galleons  in 
the  strongly-armed  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz;  and 
on  the  twentieth  of  April  he  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  harbor  and  burnt  or  sank  every  ship 
within  it.  Triumphs  at  sea  were  followed  by  a 
triumph  on  land.  Cromwell's  demand  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  had  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
acceptance  of  any  of  his  offers  of  aid,  was  at 
last  conceded;  and  in  May,  1657,  a  detachment 
of  the  Puritan  army  joined  the  French  troops 
who  were  attacking  Flanders  under  the  com- 
mand of  Turenne.  Their  valor  and  discipline 
were  shown  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Mardyke  in  the  summer  of  that  year; 
and  still  more  in  the  June  of  1658  by  the  victory 
of  the  Dunes,  a  victory  which  forced  the  Flem- 
ish towns  to  open  their  gates  to  the  French 
and  gave  Dunkirk  to  Cromwell. 

Never  had  the  fame  of  an  English  ruler 
stood  higher;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  the 
hand  of  death  was  falling  on  the  Protector. 
He  had  long  been  weary  of  his  task.  "  God 
knows,"  he  had  burst  out  to  the  Parliament 
a  year  before,  "  God  knows  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  lived  under  my  woodside,  and  to 
have  kept  a  flock  of  .sheep,  rather  than  to  have 
undertaken  this  government."  Amidst  the 
glory  of  his  aims,  Cromwell's  heart  was  heavy 
with  this  sense  of  failure.  Whatever  dreams  of 
personal  ambition  had  mingled  with  his  aim, 
his  aim  had  in  the  main  been  a  high  and  unself- 
ish one;  in  the  course  that  seems  to  modern 
eyes  so  strange  and  complex  he  had  seen  the 
leading  of  a  divine  hand  that  drew  him  from 
the  sheep-fnlds  to  mold  England  into  a  people 
of  God.  What  convinced  him  that  the  nation 
was  called  by  a  divine  calling  was  the  wonder 
which  men  felt  at  every  step  in  its  advance. 
The  England  which  he  saw  around  him  was 
not  an  England  which  Pym  and  Hampden  had 
foreseen,  which  Vane  in  his  wildest  dreams  had 
imagined,  or  for  which  the  boldest  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  New  Model  had  fought.  Step 
by  step  the  nation  had  been  drawn  to  changes 
from  whence  it  shrank,  to  principles  which  it 
held  in  horror.  When  the  struggle  began  the 
temper  of  the  men  who  waged  it  was  a  strictly 
conservative  temper;  they  held  themselves  to 
be  withstanding  the  revolutionary  chan.ses  of 
the  King,  to  be  vindicating  the  existing  consti- 
tution both  of  Church  and  State.  But  the  strife 
had  hardly  opened  when  they  were  drawn  by 
very  need  to  a  revolutionary  platform.  What 
men  found  themselves  fighting  for  at  Edgehill 
and  Marston  Moor  was  the  substitution  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  will  of  the  nation  for  govern- 
ment by  the  will  of  the  King,  and  a  setting 
aside  of  the  religious  compromise  embodied  in 
the  Church  of  the  Tudors  for  a  Church  which 
was  the  mere  emboiliment  of  the  Puritan  sec- 
tion of  the  peop'\e  at  large.  Defeat  drove  Eng- 
land to  the  New  Model:  and  again  it  found  it- 
self drawn  to  "a  new  aavance.  No  sooner  was 
the  sword  in  the  Hand  of  the  "  Godly,'' than 
the  conception  of  religions  purity  widened  Into 
that  of  religious  irnerty.  am'  "'e  thought  of  a 
nation  self-governca  into  the  dream  of  a  king- 
dom of  G'ld.  Duntiar  and  ATorcester,  the  strife 
with  the  Houses,  the  final  strife  with  the  King, 
turned  tne  dream  into  a  practical  policy.  E^cet^ 
obstacle  fell  before  it.  Episcopal  Church  ana 
Presbyterian  Church  alike  passed  away.  The 
loyalty  of  the  nation,  the  stubborn  efforts  of 
Cromwel!  and  Ireton,  failed  to  uphold  the  Mon 
archv.     Lords  and  Commons  fell  in  the  very 
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moment  of  their  victory  over  tlie  King.  Des- 
perately as  men  clung  to  the  last  shadow  of  a 
Parliameut,  the  victories  of  Blake,  the  states- 
manship of  Vaue.  failed  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  Rump.  In  the  crash  of  every  political  and 
religious  instiuition  the  army  found  itself  the 
one  power  in  the  land,  and  tlie  dream  of  its  sol- 
diers grew  into  a  will  to  set  up  on  earth  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Saints. 

In  this  resolve  Cromwell  was  at  one  with  the 
New  Model.  Like  every  soldier  in  his  army, 
he  held  that  by  the  victories  God  liad  given 
them  He  had  "so  called  them  to  look  after  the 
government  of  the  land,  and  so  intrusted  them 
■with  the  welfare  of  all  His  people,  that  they 
were  i-e.-sponsible  for  it,  and  might  not  in  con- 
science stand  still  while  anything  was  done 
which  they  thought  was  against  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  God."  But  he  never  doubted 
that  the  nation  would  own  its  calling  as  zeal- 
ously as  his  Soldiers  did.  He  had  no  wish  to 
chans;e  the  outer  form  of  its  political  or  its  so- 
cial life;  lie  would  mnintaiu  social  distinciions 
as  he  would  niainlain  Parliaments.  But  the 
old  institutions  must  be  penetrated  with  a  new 
spirit.  Conscience  and  worship  must  be  free. 
Holiness  must  be  the  law  of  England's  life,  lis 
rulers  must  be  found  among  "godly  men,"  and 
their  rule  must  be  widened  beyond  the  common 
sphere  of  temporal  government.  The  old  dis- 
tinctions of  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  world 
must  be  done  away.  In  public  and  in  private 
life  tho  new  government  must  enforce  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  Socially  such  a,  theory 
seemed  realized  at  last  in  the  administration  of 
the  niajor-uenerals.  Never  liad  Cromwell  been 
so  salistied.  The  "  malignants"  who  had  so 
long  trodden  pious  men  under  foot  lay  helpless 
at  the  feet  of  the  godly.  The  "  Cavalier  inter- 
est," which  was  but  "the  badge  and  character 
of  countenancing  profaneness,  disorder,  and 
wickedness  in  all  places,"  was  crushed  and  pow- 
erless. "  Christian  men  "  reigned  supreme. 
Cromwell  recalled  how  "  it  was  a  .shame  to  be 
a  Christian  within  these  fifteen,  si.xteen.  or  sev- 
enteen years  in  this  nation.  It  was  a  shame,  it 
was  a  reproach  to  a  man;  and  the  badge  of 
Purilan  was  put  upon  it!"  But  the  shame  and 
reproach  were  now  rolled  away.  The  Puritan 
was  master  in  the  land.  All  government  was  in 
the  hand.s  of  godly  men.  Piety  was  as  needful 
for  an  officer  in  the  armj',  for  a  magistrate,  for 
a  petty  constalile,  as  for  a  minister  of  religion. 
The  aim  of  the  Protector  was  that  England 
should  be  ruled  and  administered  by  "the 
best,"  by  men  ruling  and  administering  in  the 
fear  of'Qiid.  In  Church  as  in  State  all  that 
such  men  had  longed  to  do  could  now  be  done 
Superstitious  usages  were  driven  from  the 
churches.  No  minister  wore  a  surplice.  No 
child  was  signed  in  baptism  with  a  cross.  The 
very  pastimes  of  the  world  had  lo  conform 
themsi'lves  to  llie  law  of  God.  The  theaters 
were  closed.  Sunday  sports  were  summa''ily 
abolished.  There  were  no  more  races,  no  more 
bull-bailiusrs,  no  more  cock-fighting,  no  more 
dances  under  the  May-pole.  Christmas  had  to 
pass  without  its  junketings,  or  mummers,  or 
mince-pies. 

To  the  eyes  of  mere  zealots  the  work  of  Pu- 
ritanism seemed  done.  But  Cromwell  was  no 
mere  zealot.  Strangel}'  mingled  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  temper  was  a  cool,  passionless 
'  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  actually  were 
about  him ;  and  he  saw  that  in  its  very  hour  of 
triumph  the  cause  he  loved|was  losing  ground. 
From  tills  effort  to  turn  England  into  a  king- 
dom of  God,  England  itself  stood  aloof.  Its 
traditional  instincts  were  outraged  by  the  wreck 
of  its  ins'ituiiiins.  its  good  sense  by  the  effort 
to  enforce  godliness  by  civil  penalties,  its  self- 
respect  by  the  rule  of  the  sword.  Never  had 
England  shown  a  truer  nobleness  than  when  it 
refused  to  be  tempted  from  tlie  path  of  freedom 
even  b}'  the  genius  of  Cromwell,  never  a  truer 
wisdom  than  when  it  refused  to  be  lured  from 
its  tradition  of  practical  politics  by  the  dazzling  j 
seductions  of  the  Puritan  ideal.  And  not  only 
did  the  nation  stand  aloof  from  Cromwell's 
work,  but  its  opposition  grew  hourly  stronger. 
The  very  forces  which  seemed  lo  have  been  an- 
nihilated by  the  Civil  War  drew  a  fresh  life 
from  the  national  ill-will  to  their  conquerors. 
Men  forgot  the  despotism  of  the  Monarchy 
when  the  Monarchy  and  the  Parliament  lay 
wrecked  in  a  common  ruin.  They  forgot  the 
tyranny  of  Laud  when  the  Church  was  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  men  who  trampled  under 
foot  the  constitulion.  By  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune  the  restoration  of  tlie  Church  and  of  the 
Crown  became  identified  with  the  restoration 


of  legal  government  and  with  the  overthrow  of 
a  rule  of  brute  force.  And  for  such  a  restora- 
tion the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  were  long- 
ing more  and  more.  The  ol<i  enmities  of  party 
and  sect  were  forgotten  in  the  common  enmity  of 
every  party  and  every  sect  lo  the  tyranny  of  the 
sword.  A  new  national  unity  was  revealing  it- 
self, as  one  jarring  element  after  another  came 
in  lo  swell  the  mass  of  the  national  opposition  to 
the  system  of  the  Protectorate.  The  moderate 
royalist  joined  hands  with  the  Cavalier,  the 
steady  Presbyterian  came  to  join  I  he  moderate 
royalist,  and  their  ranks  were  swelled  at  last  by 
the  very  founders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Noth- 
ing marked  more  vividly  the  strength  of  the  re- 
action against  the  Protector's  system  than  ihe 
union  in  a  common  enmity  of  Vane  and  Hasel- 
rig  with  the  parlizaus  of  the  Smart  pretender. 

It  was  the  steady  rise  of  this  tide  of  opposi- 
tion in  which  Cromwell  saw  the  doom  of  his 
cause.  That  it  couid  permanently  De  upiield 
by  the  ^vord  he  Knew  to  be  impossible.  What 
he  had  hoped  for  was  the  gradual  winning  ot 
England  to  a  sen,?e  of  its  worth.  But  every  day 
the  current  of  opinion  ran  more  strongly  against 
it.  The  army  stood  alone  in  its  purpose. 
Papist  and  skeptic,  mystic  and  ceremonialist, 
lalitudinarian  and  Presbyterian,  all  were  hostile. 
The  very  pressure  of  Cromwell's  system  gave 
birth  to  new  forms  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
revolt.  Science,  rationalism,  seculari>m,  sprang 
for  the  first  time  into  vivid  life  in  their  protest 
against  the  forced  concentration  of  human 
thought  on  the  single  topic  of  religion,  the  effort 
to  prison  religion  itself  in  a  system  of  dogma, 
and  to  narrow  humanity  with  all  its  varied  in- 
tere.sls  w  ithin  the  sphere  of  the  merely  spiritual. 
Nothing  is  more  significant,  though  lo  Crom- 
well nothing  would  have  been  more  unintelligi- 
ble, than  the  simple  story  which  lells  us  how 
from  the  vexed  problems,  political  and  relig- 
ious, of  the  times,  men  turned  to  the  peaceful 
study  of  the  natural  world  about  them.  Bacon 
had  already  called  men  with  a  trumpet-voice  to 
such  sludies;  but  in  England  at  least  Bacon 
stood  before  his  age.  The  beginnings  of  phys- 
ical science  were  more  slow  and  limid  there 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Only  two  dis- 
coveries of  any  real  value  came  from  English 
research  before  the  Restoration;  the  first,  Gil- 
bert's discovery  of  terrestrial  magnelism  in  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  next,  the  great 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  taught  by  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  James. 
Apart  from  these  illustrious  names  England 
took  little  share  in  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  continent;  and  her  whole  energies  seemed 
to  be  whirled  into  the  vortex  of  theology  and 
politics  liy  the  Civil  War. 

But  the  war  had  not  reached  its  end  when, 
in  1645,  a  little  group  of  students  were  to  be 
seen  in  London,  men  "  inquisitive,"  says  one 
of  them,  "into  nalural  philosophy  and  other 
parts  of  human  learning,  and  particularly  of 
what  had  been  called  the  New  Philosophy  .  .  . 
which  from  the  times  of  Galileo  at  'Florence, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in  Eng- 
land, hath  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  abroad,  as 
well  as  with  us  in  England."  The  strife  of  the 
time  indeed  aided  in  directing  the  minds  of  men 
to  natural  inquiries.  "To  have  been  always 
tossing  about  some  theological  question."  says 
the  first  historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop 
Sprat,  "would  have  been  to  have  made  that 
their  private  diversion,  theexcess  of  which  they 
disliked  in  the  public.  To  have  been  eternally 
musing  on  civil  business  and  the  distresses  of 
Ihe  country  was  too  melancholy  a  reflection. 
It  was  nature  alone  which  could  pleasantly  en- 
tertain them  in  that  estate."  Foremost  in  the 
group  stood  Doctors  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  whose 
removal  to  Oxford,  which  had  just  been  reor- 
ganized by  the  Puritan  Visitors,  divided  the 
little  company  in  1648  into  two  societies,  one  at 
the  university,  the  other  remaining  at  the  capi- 
tal. The  Oxford  society,  which  was  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  held  its  meetings  at  the 
lodgings'  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had  become 
Warden  of  Wadham  College;  and  added  to  the 
names  of  its  members  that  of  the  eminent  math- 
ematician Dr.  Ward,  and  Ihat  of  the  first  of 
Enslish  economists.  Sir  William  Petty.  "Our 
business,"  Wallis  tells  us,  "  was  (precluding 
matters  of  theology  and  Slate  affairs)  to  dis- 
course and  consider  of  philosophical  inquiries 
and  such  as  related  thereunto,  as  Physick,  Anat- 
omy, Geometry,  Aslronom}',  Navigation,  Stat- 
ics, Magnetics,  Chymicks,  Mechanicks,  and 
Nalural  Experiments:  with  the  slate  of  these 
studies,  as  then  cultivated  at  home  and  abroad. 


We  then  discoursed  of  Ihe  circulation   of  the 
blood,  the  valves  in  Ihe  venmlactem,  ihe  lymphat- 
ic vessels,  Ihe  Copernicau  hj  pothesis,  the  nat- 
ure of   comets  and  new  stars,  the   satellites  of 
Jupiter,  the  oval  shape  of  Saturn,  the  spols  ia 
the  suu  and  its  turning  on  its  own  axis,  the  ine- 
qualities and  selenography  of  the  moon,  the 
several  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  Ihe  im- 
provement of  telescopes,  ihe  grinding  of  glasses 
for  that  purpose,  the  weight  of  air,  the" possi- 
bility  or   impossibility   of  vacuities,  and  Nat- 
ure's   atihorience  thereof,  Ihe  Torricellian  ex- 
periment in  quicksilver,  Ihe  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  therein, 
1  and  divers  other  things  of  like  nature." 
I      To  what  gnat  resulis  this  protest  against  the 
I  Puritan  coucenlralion  of  all  human  ihoughton 
I  spiritual  issues  was  to  lead  none  could  loiesee. 
I  But  resulis  almost  as  great  were  lo  spring  from 
the  protest  against  the  Purilan  dogmatisnrw  hich 
!  gave  birth   lo  the  Laliludinarians.     Whatever 
I  verdict  history  may  pronounce  on  Falkland's 
j  political  career,  iiis  name  must  remain  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  religious  lliouaht.     A 
I  new  era  in  Enulish   theology  began  wiih  the 
j  speculations  of  the  men  he  gathered  round  him 
I  in  his  counlry  house  at  Great  Tew  in  the  years 
[  that  preceded  the  meeling  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
j  ment.     Their  work  was  above  nil  lo  deny  the 
authority  of   tradition  in   matters  of  failh,  a» 
Bacon  had  denied  it  in  matters  of  physical  re- 
!  search ;  and  to  assert  in  the  one  tield'asin  the 
'  other  the  supremacy  of  reason  as  a  lest  of  truth. 
Of  Ihe  authority  of  Ihe  Church,  its  Fathers,  and 
its  Councils,  John  Hales,  a  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  a  friend  of  Laud,  said  bricHy  "  it  is  none." 
He  dismissed  with  contempt  the  accepted  test 
of  universalily.     "Universalify  is  such  a  proof 
of  truth  as  truth  itself  is  ashamed  of.    The  most 
singular  and  strongest  pan  of  human  authority 
is  properly  in  the  wisest  and  the  must  virtuous, 
and  these,  I  Irow,  are  not  the  most  universal." 
William  Chillingworlh,  a  man  of  larger  if  not 
keener  mind,  had  been  taught  by  an  early  con- 
version to  Catholicism,  and  by  a  speedy  return, 
the  insecurily  of  any  basis  for  belief  but  Ihat  of 
private  judgment.    In  his  "Religion  <if  Protest- 
ants"  he  set  aside  ecclesiastical   Iradilion  or 
Church  authority  as  grounds  of  failh  in  favor 
of  Ihe  Bible,  but  only  of  Ihe  Bible  as  inlerpreled 
by  Ihe  common  reason  of  men.    Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  most  brilliant  of  English  preachers,  a  suf- 
ferer like   Chillingworlh  on   the   royalist  side 
during  the  troubles,  and  who  was  rewarded  at 
the  Restoration  wiih  the  bishopric  of  Down, 
limited  even   Ihe  authority  of  the  Script ures- 
tliemselves.     Reason  was  liie  one  means  which 
Taylor  approved  of  in  interpreting  Ihe  Bible;; 
but  the  cerlainty  of  ihe  conclusions  which  rea- 
son drew  fnmi  the  Bible  vaiied,  as  he  held, 
with  the  conditions  of  reason  itself.     In  all  but 
the  simplest  truths  of  natural  religion  "  we  are- 
not  sure  not  to  be  deceived."    The  deduction  of 
points  of  belief  from  Ihe  words  of  ihe  Scriptures 
was  attended  wiih  all  the  uncerlainty  and  lia- 
bility to  error  which  sprang  from   Ihe  infinite 
variety  ef  human  understandings.  Ihe  diflSculties 
which  hinder  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  divert  the  mind  from  accepting 
or  rightly  estimating  it. 

It  was  plain  lo  a  mind  like  Chillingworth's 
that  Ibis  denial  of  aulhoritv;  this  peiceplion  ot 
the  imperfection  of  reason  in  Ihe  discovery  of 
absolute  truth,  struck  as  directly  at  the  root  of 
Protestant  dogmatism  as  at  ihe  root  of  Calholic 
infallibility.  "If  Proleslants  are  faulty  in 
this  matter  [of  claiming  authority]  it  is  for 
doing  it  too  much  and  not  too  litile.  This  pre- 
sumptuous imposing  of  the  senses  of  man  upoQ 
the  W(uds  of  God,  of  the  special  senses  of  man 
upon  the  general  words  of  God.  and  laying 
them  upon  men's  consciences  logelher  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  dealh  and  daninalion,  this 
vain  conceit  that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  of 
God  better  than  in  the  words  of  God,  thisdei- 
fying  our  own  interprelalions  and  tyrannous 
enforcing  them  upon  others,  this  restraining  of 
the  word  of  God  from  that  lalitude  and  gener- 
ality, and  the  understandings  of  men  from  that 
liberty  wherein  Christ  and  His  aposlles  left 
them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  foundation  of 
all  the  schisms  of  the  Church,  and  Ihat  which 
makes  them  immortal."  In  his  "  Liberty  of 
ProDhecying "  Jeremy  Taylor  pleaded  the 
cause  of  toleration  with  a  weight  of  argument 
which  hardly  required  t!ie  triumph  of  Ihe  In- 
dependents "and  Ihe  shock  of  Naseby  to  drive- 
it  home.  But  the  freedom  of  conscience  w  hich 
the  Independent  founded  on  Ihe  personal  com- 
munion of  each  soul  wiih  God,  the  Lalitudina- 
rian founded  on  the  weakness  of  authority  ami 
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the  imperfection  of  liuman  reason.  Taylor 
pleads  even  for  tlie  Anabaplist  and  the  Roman- 
ist. He  only  gives  place  to  the  action  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  "  those  relijrions  whose  prin- 
ciples destroy  government,"  and  "  those  relig- 
ions— if  there  be  any  such — which  teach  ill 
life."  Hales  openly  professed  that  he  would 
quit  the  Church  to-moirow  if  it  required  him 
to  believe  tlial  all  that  dissented  from  it  must 
be  damned.  Cliillingworlh  denounced  perse- 
cution in  words  of  fire.  "  Take  away  this  per- 
secution, burniug,  cursing,  damning  of  men 
for  noi  subscribing  the  words  of  men  as  the 
words  of  God;  require  of  Christians  only  to 
believe  Christ  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
Him;  let  them  leave  claiming  infallibility  tliat 
have  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their 
own  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  also  in 
their  actions.  .  .  .  Protestants  are  inexcusable 
if  they  do  offer  violence  to  other  men's  con- 
sciences." 

From  the  denunciation  of  intolerance  the 
Latitudinarians  passed  easily  to  the  dream  of 
compreheusioD  which  liad  haunted  every  nobler 
soul  since  the  "  Utopia"  of  More.  Hales  based 
his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  largest  and  the  most  tolerant 
Church  in  Christendom.  Chillingworth  point- 
ed out  how  many  obstacles  to  comprehension 
were  reiioved  by  such  a  simplificatiou  of  belief 
as  flowed  from  a  rational  theology,  and  asked, 
like  More,  for  "  such  an  ordering  of  the  public 
service  of  God  as  that  all  who  believe  the 
Scripture  and  live  according  to  it  might  with- 
out scruple  or  hypocrisy  or  protestation  in  any 
part  join  in  it."  Taylor,  like  Chillingworth, 
rested  his  hope  of  union  on  the  simplification  of 
belief.  He  saw  a  protiability  of  error  in  all  the 
creeds  and  confessions  adopted  by  Christian 
Churches.  "  Such  bodies  of  confessions  and 
articles,"  he  said,  "  must  do  much  hurt."  "  He 
is  rather  the  schismatic  w-ho  makes  unnecessary 
and  inconvenient  impositions,  than  he  who  dis- 
obeys them  because  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
without  violating  his  conscience."  The  Apos- 
tles' Creed  in  its  literal  meaning  seemed  to  liim 
the  one  term  of  Christian  union  which  the 
Church  had  any  right  to  impose. 

The  impulse  whicb  such  men  were  giving  to 
religious  speculation  was  being  given  to  polit- 
ical and  social  inquiry  by  a  mind  of  far  greater 
keenness  and  power.  Bacon's  favorile  secre- 
tary was  Thomas  Hohbes.  "He  was  beloved 
by  his  Lordship,"  Aubrey  tells  us,  "who  was 
wont  to  have  him  walk  in  his  delicate  groves, 
where  he  did  meditate;  and  when  a  notion 
darted  into  his  mind,  Mr.  Hobbcs  was  presently 
to  write  it  down.  And  his  Lordship  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  did  it  better  than  any  one  else 
about  him;  for  that  many  times  when  he  read 
their  notes  he  scarce  understood  what  they  writ, 
because  they  understood  it  not  clearly  them- 
selves." The  long  life  of  Hobbes  covers  a 
memorable  space  in  our  history.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  victory  over  the  Armada;  he 
died  in  1679  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  onl}'  nine 
years  before  the  Revolution.  His  ability  soon 
made  itself  felt,  and  in  his  earlier  days  he  was 
the  secretary  of  Bacon,  and  tlie  friend  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbmy.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when  he  with- 
drew to  France  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Rebellion 
in  1642,  that  his  speculations  were  made  known 
to  tlie  world  in  his  treatise  "  I)e  Cive."  He 
joined  the  exiled  Court  at  Paris,  and  became 
mathematical  tutor  to  Cliarles  the  Second, 
wiiose  love  and  regard  for  him  seems  to  have 
been  real  to  the  end.  But  his  post  was  soon 
forfeited  by  the  appearance  of  liis  "  Leviathan" 
in  1651;  he  was  forbidden  to  approach  the 
Court,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well. 

The  Restoration  brought  Hobbes  a  pension ; 
but  both  his  works  were  condemned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  "  Hobbism  "  became,  ere  he  died,  a 
popular  synonym  for  irreligion  and  immorality. 
Prejudice  of  this  kind  sounded  oddly  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  who  had  laid  down,  as  the  two 
things  necessary  lo  salvation,  failli  in  Christ 
and  obedience  to  the  law.  But  the  prejudice 
sprang  from  a  true  sense  of  the  effect  which  the 
Hobbist  philosophy  must  necessarily  have, 
whether  on  the  current  religion  or  on  the  cur- 
rent notions  of  political  and  social  morality. 
Hobbes  was  the  first  great  English  writer  who 
dealt  with  the  science  of  government  from  the 
ground,  not  of  tradition,  but  of  reason.  It  was 
in  his  treatment  of  man  in  the  stage  of  human 
development  which  he  supposed  to  precede 
that  of  society  tliat  he  came  most  roughly  into 


conflict  with  the  accepted  beliefs.  Men,  in  his 
tlieory,  were  by  nature  equal,  and  their  only 
natural  relation  was  a  state  of  war.  It  was  no 
innate  virtue  of  man  himself  which  created  hu- 
man society  out  of  this  chaos  of  warring 
strengths.  Hobbes  in  fact  denied  the  existence 
of  the  more  spiritual  sides  of  man's  nature. 
His  hard  and  narrow  logic  dissected  every  hu- 
man custom  and  desire,  and  reduced  even  the 
most  sacfcd  to  demonstrations  of  a  prudent  self- 
ishness. Friendship  was  simply  a  sense  of 
social  utility  to  one  another.  The  so-called 
laws  of  nature,  such  as  gratitude  or  the  love  of 
our  neighbor,  were  in  fact  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral passions  of  man,  and  powerless  to  restrain 
them.  Nor  had  religion  rescued  man  by  the 
interposition  of  a  Divine  will.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  tlie  daring  with  which  the  new  skep- 
ticism was  to  break  through  the  theolosical 
traditions  of  the  older  worki  than  the  piTiless 
logic  witli  which  Hobbes  assailed  the  very 
theory  of  revelation.  "To  say  God  halh 
spoken  to  man  in  a  dream,  is  no  more  than  to 
say  man  dreamed  that  God  hath  spoken  to 
him."  "  To  say  one  hath  seen  a  vision,  or  heard 
a  voice,  is  to  say  he  hath  dreamed  between 
sleeping  and  waking."  Religion,  in  fact,  was 
nothing  more  than  "  the  fear  of  invisible  pow- 
ers^ '  and  here,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  hu- 
man science,  knowledge  dealt  with  words  and 
not  with  things. 

It  was  m.an  himself  who  for  his  own  profit 
created  society,  by  laying  down  certain  of  his 
natural  rights  and  retaining  only  those  of  self- 
preservation.  A  Covenant  between  man  and 
man  originally  created  "  that  great  Leviathan 
called  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  which  is 
but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature 
and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose  pro- 
tection and  defense  it  was  intended."  The  fic- 
tion of  such  an  "original  contract  "  has  long 
been  dismissed  from  political  speculation,  but 
its  effect  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  was 
immense.  Its  almost  universal  acceptance  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  and  patriarchal  theories 
of  society,  on  which  Kingship  had  til!  now 
founded  its  claim  of  a  Divine  right  to  authority 
which  no  subject  might  question.  But  if 
Hobbes  destroyed  the  old  ground  of  royal  des- 
potism, he  laid  a  new  and  a  firmer  one.  To 
create  a  society  at  all,  he  held  that  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  governed  must  have  resigned  all 
rights  save  that  of  self-preservation  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  was  the  represent- 
ative of  all.  "Such  a  ruler  was  absolute,  for  to 
make  terms  with  him  implied  a  man  making 
terms  with  himself.  The  transfer  of  rights  was 
inalienable,  and  after  generation?  were  as  much 
bound  by  it  as  the  generation  which  made  the 
transfer.  As  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  the 
ruler  judged  every  question,  settled  the  laws  of 
civil  justice  or  injustice,  or  decided  between  re- 
lijrion  and  superstition.  His  was  a  Divine 
Right,  and  the  only  Divine  Right,  because  in 
him  were  absorbed  all  the  rights  of  each  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  not  in  any  constitutional  check 
that  Hobbes  looked  for  the  prevention  of  tyran- 
ny, but  in  the  common  education  and  enlight- 
enment as  to  their  real  end  and  the  best  mode 
of  reaching  it  on  the  part  of  both  subjects  and 
Prince.  And  the  real  end  of  both  was  the  weal 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  large.  It  was  in  lay- 
ing boldly  down  this  end  of  government,  as 
well  as  in  the  basis  of  contract  on  which  he 
made  government  repose,  that  Hobbes  really  in- 
fluenced all  later  politics. 

That  Cromwell  discerned  the  strength  of  such 
currents  of  opinion  as  tliose  which  we  have  de- 
scribed may  fairly  be  doubted.  But  he  saw  that 
Puritanism  had  missed  its  aim.  He  saw  tliat  the 
attempt  to  secure  spiritual  results  by  material 
force  had  failed,  as  it  always  fails.  It  had 
broken  down  before  the  indifference  and  resent- 
ment of  the  sreat  mass  of  the  people,  of  men 
who  were  neil her  lawless  nor  enthusiasts,  but 
who  clung  to  the  older  traditions  of  social  or- 
der, and  \vhose  humor  and  good  sense  revolted 
alike  from  the  artificial  conception  of  human 
life  which  Puritanism  had  formed,  and  from  its 
effort  to  force  such  a  conception  on  a  people  by 
law.  It  broke  down  too  before  the  corruption 
of  the  Puritans  themselves.  It  was  impossible 
to  distinguisli  between  the  saint  and  the  hypo- 
crite as  soon  as  godliness  became  profitable. 
Ashley  Cooper,  a  skeptic  in  religion  and  aprof- 
lii^ate  in  morals,  was  among  "tlie  loudest  bag- 
pipes of  the  squeaking  train."  Even  amongst 
the  really  earnest  Puritans  prosperity  di.<;closed  a 
pride,  a  worldliness,  a  selfish  hardness  which  had 
been  hidden  in  the  hour  of  persecution.  What 
was  yet  more  significant  was  the  irreligious  and 


skeptical  temper  of  the  younger  feneration 
which  had  grown  up  amidst  the  storms  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  children  even  of  the  leading 
Puritans  stood  aloof  from  Puritanism.  The 
eldest  of  Cromwell's  sons  made  small  preten- 
sions to  religion.  Milton's  nephews,  though 
reared  in  his  house,  were  writing  satires  against 
Puritan  hypocrisy  and  contributing  to  collec- 
tions of  filthy  songs.  The  two  daughters  of  the 
great  preacher,  Stephen  Marshall,  were  to  figure 
as  actresses  on  the  infamous  stage  of  the  Res- 
toration. The  tone  of  the  Protector's  later 
speeches  shows  his  consciousness  that  the 
ground  was  slipping  from  under  his  feet.  He 
no  longer  dwells  on  the  dream  of  a  Puritan 
England,  of  a  nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a 
people  of  God.  He  falls  back  on  the  phrases 
of  his  youth,  and  the  saints  become  again  a 
"peculiar  people,"  a  remnant,  a  fragment 
among  the  nation  at  large. 

But  with  the  consciousness  of  failure  in  real- 
izing his  ideal  of  government  the  charm  of  gov- 
ernment was  gone;  and  now  to  the  weariness  of 
power  was  added  the  weakness  and  feverish  im- 
patience of  disea.se.  Vigorous  and  energetic  as 
Cromwell's  life  had  seemed,  his  health  was  by 
no  means  as  strong  as  his  will;  he  had  been 
struck  down  by  intermittent  fever  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumphs  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
and  during  the  past  year  he  had  suffered  from 
repeated  attacks  of  it.  "  I  have  some  infirmi- 
ties upon  me,"  he  owned  twice  over  in  his 
speech  at  the  reopening  of  the  Parliament  in 
January,  1658.  after  an  adjournment  of  six 
months;  and  his  feverish  irritability  was  quick- 
ened by  the  public  danger.  No  supplies  had 
been  voted,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  was  heav- 
ily in  arrear,  while  its  temper  grew  more  and 
more  sullen  at  the  appearance  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution and  the  re  awakening  of  the  royalist 
intrigues.  Cromwell  had  believed  that  his  mil- 
itary successes  would  secure  compliance  with 
his  demands;  but  the  temper  of  the  Commons 
was  even  more  irritable  than  his  o«n.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution  the  memliers 
excluded  in  the  preceding  year  took  their  places 
again  in  the  House;  and  it  was  soon  clear  that 
the  Parliament  reflected  the  general  mood  of 
the  nation.  The  tone  of  the  Commons  became 
captious  and  quarrelsome.  They  still  delayed 
the  grant  of  supplies.  Meanwhile  a  ha>ty  act 
of  the  Protector  in  giving  to  his  nominees  in 
"the  other  House,"  as  the  new  second  chamber 
he  had  devised  was  called,  the  title  of  "  Lords," 
kindled  a  strife  between  the  two  Houses  which 
was  busily  fanned  by  Haselrig  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  "the  JGovernment.  It  was  contended 
that  the  "  other  House "  had  under  the  new 
Constitution  simplj'  judicial  and  not  lesislative 
powers.  Such  a  contention  struck  at  once  at 
Cromwell's  work  of  restoring  the  old  political 
forms  of  English  life:  and  the  I'eappearance  of 
Parliamentary  strife  threw  him  at  last,  says  an 
observer  at  his  court,  "  into  a  rage  and  passion 
like  unto  madness."  What  gave  weight  to  it 
was  the  growing  strength  of  the  royalist  part}', 
and  its  hopes  of  a  coming  rising.  Such  a  rising 
had  in  fact  been  carefully  prepared ;  and  Charles 
with  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops  drew  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders  to  take  advantage  of  it.  His 
hopes  were  above  all  encouraged  by  the  strife  in 
the  Commons,  and  their  manifest  dislike  of  the 
system  of  the  Protectorate.  It  was  this  that 
d'rove  Cromwell  to  action.  Summoning  his 
coach,  liy  a  sudden  impulse,  the  Protector  drove 
on  the  fourth  of  February  with  a  few  guards  to 
Westminster;  and,  setting  aside  the  remon- 
strances of  Fleetwood, summoned  the  two  Houses 
to  his  presence.  "  I  do  dissolve  this  Parliament," 
he  ended  a  speech  of  angry  rebuke,  "and  let 
God  be  judge  between  you  and  me." 

Fatal  as  was  the  error,  for  the  moment  all  went 
well.  The  army  was  reconciled  by  the  blow- 
leveled  at  its  opponents,  and  a  few  murmurcrs 
who  appeared  in  its  ranks  were  weeded  out  by 
a  careful  remodeling.  The  triumphant  officers 
vowed  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Highness.  The 
danger  of  a  ro3'alist  rising  vanished  before  a 
host  of  addresses  from  the  counties.  Great 
news  too  came  from  abroad,  where  victory  in 
Flanders,  and  the  cession  of  Dunkirk  in  June, 
set  the  seal  on  Cromwell's  glory.  But  the  fever 
crept  steadily  on,  and  his  looks  told  the  tale  of 
death  to  the  Quaker,  Fox,  who  met  him  riding 
in  Hampton  Court  Park.  "  Before  1  came  to 
him,"  he  says,  "as  he  rode  at  the  bead  of  his 
Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go 
forth  .against  him,  and  when  I  came  to  him  be 
looked  like  a  dead  man."  In  the  midst  of  his 
triumph  Cromwell's  heart  was  heavy  in  fact 
with  the  sense  of  failure.     He  had  no  desire  to 
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play  the  tj'rant ;  nor  had  he  any  belief  in  the 
peimaiience  of  a  mere  tyranny.  He  clung  des- 
perately to  the  hope  of  bringing  over  the  coun- 
try to  his  side.  He  had  haVdly  dissolved  the 
Parliament  before  he  was  planning  the  sum- 
mons of  anotlier,  and  angry  at  the  opposition 
■which  his  Council  offered  to  the  proje*t.  "  I 
■will  lake  my  own  rssolutions,"  he  said  gloomily 
to  his  liousehold;  "  I  can  no  longer  satisfy  my- 
self to  sit  still,  and  make  myself  guilty  of  the 
loss  of  all  the  honest  party  and  of  the  nation  it- 
self." But  before  his  plans  could  be  realized 
the  overtaxed  strength  of  the  Protector  suddenly 
gave  way.  Early  in  August  1658  his  sickness  took 
a  more  serious  form.  He  saw  too  clearly  the 
chaos  into  which  his  death  would  plunge  Eng- 
land to  be  willing  to  die.  "  Do  not  think  I 
shall  die."  he  burst  out  with  feverish  energy  to 
the  physicians  who  gathered  round  him;  "say 
not  1  have  lost  my  reason!  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  know  it  from  better  authority  than  any  you 
can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippocrates.  It  is  the 
answer  of  God  himself  to  our  prayers!"  Prayer 
indeed  rose  from  every  side  for  his  recoveiy, 
but  death  grew  steadily  nearer,  till  even  Crom- 
well felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  "  I  would  be 
willing  to  live,"  the  dying  man  murmured,  "  to 
be  further  serviceable  to  God  and  his  people, 
but  my  work  is  done!  Yet  God  will  be  with 
his  people!"  A  slorm  which  tore  roofs  from 
houses,  and  leveled  huge  trees  in  every  forest, 
seemed  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  passing  away  of 
his  mighty  spirit.  Three  days  later,  on  the 
third  of  September,  the  day  which  had  wit- 
nessed his  victories  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar, 
Cromwell  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

So  absolute  even  in  death  was  his  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men,  that,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
excited  royalists,  even  a  doubtful  nomination 
on  his  death-bed  was  enough  to  secure  the 
peaceful  succession  of  his  son,  Richard  Crom- 
well. Many  in  fact  who  had  rejected  the  au- 
thority ot  his  father  submitted  peaceably  to  the 
new  Protector.  Their  motives  were  explained 
by  Baxter,  the  most  eminent  among  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  in  an  address  to  Richard 
which  announced  his  atihesion.  "  I  observe," 
heaays,  "that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in 
your  peaceable  entrance  upon  the  government. 
Many  are  persuaded  that  you  have  been  strange- 
ly kept  from  participating  in  any  of  our  late 
bloody  contentious,  that  God  might  make  you 
the  healer  of  our  breaches,  and  employ  you  in 
that  Temple  work  which  David  himself  might 
not  bo  honored  with,  though  it  was  in  his  mind, 
because  he  shed  blood  abundantly  and  made 
great  wars."  The  new  Protector  was  a  weak 
and  worthless  man;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
were  content  to  be  ruled  by  one  who  was  at  any 
rate  no  soldier,  no  Puritan,  and  no  innovator. 
Richard  was  known  to  be  lax  and  worldly  in 
his  conduct,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  con- 
servative and  even  royalist  in  heart.  The  tide 
of  reaction  was  fell  even  in  his  Council.  Their 
first  act  was  to  throw  aside  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Cromwell's  reforms  and  to  fall  back  in  the 
summons  which  they  issued  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  election.'  It  was  felt 
far  more  keenly  in  the  tone  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons  when  it  met  in  January  1659.  The 
republicans  under  Vane,  backed  adroitly  by  the 
members  who  were  secretly  royalist,  fell  hotly 
on  Cromwell's  system.  The  fiercest  attack  of 
all  came  from  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a  Dorsetshire 
geulleman  who  had  changed  sides  ia  the  Civil 
War,  had  fought  for  the  King  and  then  for  the 
Parliament,  had  been  a  meinuerof  Cromwell's 
Council,  and  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  it.  His  virulent  invective  on  "  his  Highne.is 
of  deplorable  memory,  who  with  fraud  and  I 
force  de|irived  you  of  your  liberty  when  living 
and  entailed  slavery  on  you  at  his  death,"  was  i 
followed  by  an  equally  virulent  invective  I 
aaainst  the  army.  "  They  have  not  only  sub 
dued  their  enemies,"  said  Cooper,  "  but  the  | 
masters  who  raised  and  maintained  them!  They  I 
have  not  only  conquered  Scotlaml  and  Ireland,  I 
but  rebellious  England  too;  and  there  suppress-  | 
ed  a  Malignant  party  of  magistrates  and  laws." 

The  army  was  quick  witn  its  reply.  Already  [ 
in  the  preceding  November  it  had  shown  its 
suspicion  of  the  new  government  by  demanding 
the  appointment  of  a  soldier  as  General  in  the 
place  of  the  new  Protector,  who  had  assumed 
the  command.  The  lone  of  the  Council  of , 
Officers  now  became  so  Uicnacing  that  the  Com-  , 
mons  ordered  the  dismissal  of  all  officers  who 
refused  to  engage  "  not  to  disturb  or  interrupt 
the  free  meetings  of  Parliament."  Richard 
ordered  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dissolve.  1 
Their  reply  was  a  demand  for  the  dissolution  [ 


of  the  Parliament;  and  with  this  demand,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  April,  Richard  was  forced 
to  comply.  The  purpo.se  of  the  army  however 
was  still  to  secure  a  settled  government;  and 
setting  aside  the  new  Protector,  whose  weak- 
ness was  now  evident,  they  resolved  to  come  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  republican  party,  and 
to  recall  the  fragment  of  the  Commons  whom 
they  had  expelled  from  St.  Stephen's  in  1653. 
The  arrangement  was  quickly  brought  about; 
and  in  May,  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
bers who  had  continued  to  sit  after  the  King's 
death,  about  ninety  returned  to  their  seats  and 
resumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  The 
continued  exclusion  of  the  members  who  had 
been  "purged"  from  the  House  in  1648,  proved 
that  no  real  intention  existed  of  restoring  a  legal 
rule;  and  the  soldiers  trusted  that  the  Rump 
whom  they  had  restored  to  power  would  be 
bound  to  them  by  the  growing  danger  both  to 
republicanism  and  to  religious  liberty.  But 
not  even  their  passion  for  these  "causes"  could 
make  men  endure  the  rule  of  the  sword.  The 
House  was  soon  at  strife  with  the  soldiers.  In 
spite  of  Vane's  counsels,  it  proposed  a  reform 
of  the  officer.?,  and  though  a  royalist  rising  in 
Cheshire  during  August  threw  the  disputants 
for  a  moment  together,  the  struggle  revived  as 
the  danger  passed  away.  A  new  hope  indeed 
filled  men's  minds.  Not  only  was  the  nation 
sick  of  military  rule,  but  the  army,  unconquer- 
able so  long  as  it  held  together,  at  last  showed 
signs  of  division.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
troops  protested  against  the  attitude  of  their 
English  comrades;  and  Monk,  the  commander 
of  the  Scottish  army,  threatened  to  march  on 
London  and  free  the  Parliament  from  their 
pressure.  The  knowledge  of  these  divisions  eu- 
courased  Haselrig  and  his  coadjutors  in  the 
Commons  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Fleetwood 
and  Lambert  from  their  commands.  They  an- 
swered in  October  by  driving  the  Parliament 
again  from  Westminster,  and  by  marching 
under  Lambert  to  the  north  to  meet  the  army 
under  Jlonk. 

Lambert  however  suffered  himself  to  be  lured 
into  inaction  by  negotiations,  while  Monk 
gathered  a  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and 
strengthened  himself  with  money  and  recruits. 
His  attitude  was  enough  to  rouse  England  to 
action.  Portsmouth  closed  its  gates  against  the 
delegates  or  the  soldiers.  The  fleet  declared 
against  them.  So  rapidly  did  the  tide  of  feel- 
ing rise  throughout  the  country  that  the  army 
at  the  close  of  December  was  driveu  to  undo 
the  work  by  recalling  the  Rump.  But  the  con- 
cession only  aided  the  force  of  resistance  by 
showing  the  weakness  of  the  tyranny  which 
England  was  resolute  to  throw  off.  Lambert's 
men  fell  from  him,  and  finding  his  path  clear, 
Monk,  without  revealing  his  purport,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Coldstream,  and  crossed  the  border 
in  the  first  days  of  1660.  His  action  broke  the 
spell  of  terror  which  had  weighed  upon  the 
country.  The  cry  of  "A  free  Parliament" 
ran  like  fire  through  the  country.  Not  only 
Fairfax,  who  appeared  in  arms  in  Yorkshire, 
but  the  ships  on  the  Thames  and  the  mob  which 
thronged  the  streets  of  London  caught  up  the 
cry.  Still  steadily  advancing,  but  luvishing 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  Rump  while  he 
accepted  petitions  for  a  "  Free  Parliament," 
Monk  on  the  third  of  February  enleied  London 
unopposed.  From  the  moment  of  his  entry  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  became  inevitable. 
The  army,  resolute  as  it  still  remained  for  the 
maintenance  of  " the  cause,"  was  diceived  by 
Monk's  declarations  of  loyalty  to  it,  and  render 
ed  powerless  by  his  adroit  dispersion  of  the 
troops  over  the  country.  At  the  instigation  of! 
Ashley  Cooper,  tliose  who  remained  of  the 
meml)ers  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  I 
House  of  Commons  in  1648  again  forced  their  j 
way  into  Parliament,  and  at  once  resolved  on  a  | 
dissolution  and  the  election  of  a  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  dissolution  in  March  was  I'ol-  j 
lowed  by  a  last  struggle  of  the  army  for  its  old  1 
supremacy.  Lambert  escaped  from  the  Tower  ] 
and  callied  his  fellow-soldiers  to  arms;  but  he 
was  hotly  pursued,  overtaken,  and  routed  near 
Daventry;  and  on  the  twenty-filth  of  April  the  ' 
new  House,  whicli  bears  the  name  of  the  Con-  j 
vention,  assembled  at  Weslniiuster.  It  had, 
hardly  taken  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  I 
which  showed  its  Presbyterian  temper,  and  its  j 
leaders  had  only  begun  to  draw  up  terms  on  I 
which  the  KinL''s  restoration  'night  be  assented  i 
to,  when  they  found  that  Monk  was  in  negotia-  j 
tion  with  the  exiled  Court.  All  exacticm  of  | 
terms  was  now  impossible;  a  Declaration  from  ' 
Breda,  in   which   Charles   promised  a  general  | 


pardon,  religious  toleration,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  army,  was  received  with  a  buist  of  national 
enthusiasm;  and  the  old  Constitution  was  re- 
stored by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Convention, 
"that  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  this  Kingdom,  the  government  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons." 
The  King  was  at  once  invited  to  hiisten  to  his 
realm;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  Charles 
landed  at  Dover,  and  made  his  way  amidst  the  . 
shouts  of  a  great  multitude  to  Whitehall-  "It 
is  my  own  fault,"  laughed  the  new  King  wiih 
characteristic  irony,  "  that  I  had  not  comeback 
sooner;  for  I  find  nobody  who  docs  not  tell  me 
he  has  always  longed  for  my  return." 

In  his  progress  to  the  capital  Charles  ;Dassed 
in  review  the  soldiers  assembled  on  Blackiieath. 
Betrayed  by  their  general,  abandoned  by  Iheir 
leaders,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  nation  in 
arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  ranks  awed 
even  the  careless  King  with  a  sense  of  danger. 
But  none  of  the  vicrories  of  the  New  Model 
were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which  it  won 
over  itself.  Quietly,  and  without  a  struggle,  as 
men  who  bowed  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  God, 
the  farmers  and  traders  who  had  dashed  Ru- 
pert's chivalry  to  pieces  on  Naseby  field,  who 
had  scattered  at  AVorcester  the  "army  of  the 
aliens,"  and  driven  into  helpless  flight  the  sov- 
ereign that  now  came  "  to  enjoy  his  own  again," 
who  had  renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of 
Cres.sy  and  Agincourl,  had  mastered  the  Parlia- 
ment, had  brought  a  King  to  justice  and  the 
block,  had  given  laws  to  England,  and  held 
even  Cromwell  in  awe,  became  farmers  and 
traders  again,  and  were  known  among  their  fel- 
low-men by  no  other  sign  than  their  greater  so- 
berness and  industry.  And,  with  them,  Puri- 
tanism laid  down  the  sword.  It  ceased  from 
the  long  attempt  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  God 
by  force  and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer 
work  of  building  up  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It 
was  from  the  moment  of  its  seeming  fall  that  its 
real  victory  began.  As  soon  as  the  wild  orgy 
of  the  Restoration  was  over,  men  began  to  see 
tiiat  nothing  that  was  really  worthy  in  the  work 
of  Puritanism  had  been  undone.  The  revels  of 
Whitehall,  the  skepticism  and  debauchery  of 
courtiers,  the  corruption  of  statesmen,  left  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  what  Puritanism  had  made 
them,  serious,  earnest,  sober  in  lifeand  conduct, 
firm  in  their  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  free- 
dom. In  the  Revolution  of  1688  Puritanism  did 
the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  failed  to 
do  in  that  of  1642.  It  wrought  out  throngU 
Wesley  and  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury the  work  of  religious  reform  which  its  ear- 
lier efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred 
years.  Slowlj-  but  steadily  it  introduced  its 
own  .seriousness  and  purity  into  English  soci- 
ety, English  literature,  English  politics.  The 
history  of  English  progress  since  the  Rcstora- 
lian,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual  sides,  has  beeci 
the  history  of  Puritauism. 
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The  social  change  of  the  Restoration  is  illus- 
trated by  the  picture  of  court  life  in  Anthony 
Hamilton's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,"  by  the  memoirs  of  Reresby.  Pepys  and 
Evelyn,  and  the  dramatic  works  of  Wycherly 
and  Etherege.  For  the  general  character  of  its 
comedy  see  Lord  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  the 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration."  The  histories 
of  the  Royal  Society  by  Thompson  or  Wade, 
with  Sir  D.  Brewster's  "  Biograpliy  o'  Newton," 
preserve  the  earlier  annals  of  English  Science, 
which  are  condensed  by  Hallam  in  Ids  "  Liter- 
ary History  "  (vol  iv.).  Clarendon  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  own  ministry  in  his 
"Life,"  which  forms  a  continuation  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion."  The  relations  of 
the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  during  this 
period  may  be  seen  in  Neal's  "  History  of  the 
Puritans."  Calamy's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Ejected 
Ministers,"  Mr.  Dixon's  "Life  of  Penn,"  Bax- 
ter's "  Autobiography,"  and  Bnnyan  s  account 
of  his  sufferings  in  his  various  works.  For  the 
political  stoiy  of  the  period  as  a  whole  our  best 
authorities  are    Bishop  Kennet's   "  Register,  "* 
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and  BuFDel's  lively  "History  of  my  own 
Times."  Tlie  memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  with 
his  correspondence,  are  of  great  value  up  to 
their  close  in  1679.  Mr.  Christie's  "  Life  of 
Shaftesbury  "  is  a  defense  and  in  some  ways  a 
successful  defense,  of  tbat  statesman's  career 
and  of  the  Whig  policy  at  this  time,  which  may 
be  studied  also  in  Earl  Russell's  life  of  his  an- 
cestor, William,  Lord  Russell.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  fiagmenis  of  James  the  Second's  auto- 
biography preserved  in  Macpherson's  "Origi- 
nal Papers  "  (of  very  various  degrees',  of  value), 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  " 
by  Dalrymple,  the  first  to  discover  the  real 
secret  of  the  negotiations  with  France,  M.  Mig- 
net's  "Negotiations  relatives  it  la  Succession 
d'Espagne,"  a  work  indispensable  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs  during  this  period,  Wel- 
wood's  "Memoirs,"  and  Luttrell's  "  Diary." 

Throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  Ilallam's  "Constitutional  History"  is 
singularly  judicious  and  full  in  its  information. 
Lingard  becomes  of  importance  during  this 
period  from  the  origina'.  materials  to  which  he 
has  had  access,  as  well  as  from  his  clear  and  dis- 
passionate statement  of  the  Catholic  side  of  the 
question.  Ranke  In  liis  "History  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  "  has  thrown  great  light  on  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  later  Stuart  reigns: 
on  internal  and  cimstitutinnal  points  he  is  cool 
and  dispassionate  but  of  less  value.  The  great 
work  of  Lord  Macaulay,  which  practically 
ends  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  is  continued  by 
Lord  Stanhope  in  his  "History  of  England 
under  Queen  Anne,"  and  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht."  For  Marl- 
borough the  main  aulhority  must  be  the  Duke's 
biography  by  Archdeacon  Coxe  with  his  "Dis- 
patches." Tlie  character  of  the  Tory  opposi- 
tion may  be  studied  In  Swift's  Journal  to  Siella 
and  bis  political  tracts,  as  well  as  in  Bolin- 
broke's  correspondence.  The  French  side  of 
the  war  and  negotiations  has  been  given  by  M 
Henri  Martin  ("  Histoire  de  France")  in  what 
is  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  portion  of 
his  work.  For  the  earlier  period  of  the  Georges 
Coxe's  "Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  Horace 
Walpole's  "  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,"  and  Lord  Hervey's  amusing  "  Mem- 
oirs from  the  Accession  of  George  the  Second 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,"  give  the  main 
materials  on  the  one  side;  Bolinbroke's  "Pa- 
triot King,"  his  "  Letter  to  Sir  W.  AVyndhain," 
and  his  correspondence  afforded  some  insight 
into  the  other.  Horace  Walpole's  "Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Jlann  "  give  a  minute  account  of 
his  father's  fall. 

For  the  ehier  Pitt  we  have  the  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence, a  life  by  Thackeray,  and  two 
brilliant  Essays  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Another 
of  Lord  Macaulay 's  Essays  may  be  used  with 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  biography  for  the  life  of 
Lord  Clive  and  the  early  history  of  British  In- 
dia, a  fuller  account  of  which  may  of  course 
be  found  in  general  histories  of  India,  such  as 
that  by  James  Mill.  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Great  contains  a  picturesque  recital  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  of  England's  share  in 
it;  while  the  earlier  relations  of  England  and 
Frederick  may  be  studied  more  coolly  and 
thoroughly  in  Ranke's  "  Nine  Books  of  Prus- 
sian History,"  published  in  an  English  version 
under  the  name  of  his  "  History  of  Prussia." 
The  earlier  part  of  the  "Annual  Register," 
which  begins  in  1758,  has  been  allrihuled  to 
Burke.  Southey's  biography,  or  the  more 
elaborate  life  by  Tyerinan,  gives  an  account  of 
Wesley  and  the  movement  he  headed. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  RESTOJtATIOy. 
1660—1667. 

The  entry  of  Charles  the  Second  into  White- 
hall marked  a  deep  and  lasting  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  English  people.  "Wilh  it  modern 
England  began.  "The  influences  which  had  up 
to  this  lime  molded  our  history,  the  theological 
influence  of  the  Reformation, "the  monarchical 
influence  of  the  new  kingship,  the  feudal  influ- 
ence of  the  ISliddle  Ages,  the  yet  earlier  influ- 
ence of  tradition  and  ciistom,  suddenly  lost 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Restoration  we  find  ourselves  all  at 
once  among  the  great  currents  of  thought  and 
actlvllv  wliich  iiave  gone  on  widening  and 
deepening  from  that  time  to  this.  Tiie  England 
around  us  becomes  our  own  England,  an  Eng- 


land whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and  science, 
the  love  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an 
England  which  presses  steadily  forward  to  a 
larger  social  justice  and  equality,  and  which 
tends  more  and  more  to  bring  every  custom  and 
tradition,  religious,  intellectual,  and  political, 
to  the  test  of  pure  reason. 

Between  modern  thought,  on  some  at  least  of 
its  more  important  sides;  and  the  thought  of 
men  'oefore  the  Restoration  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  A  political  thinker  in  the  present  day 
would  find  it  equally  hard  to  discuss  any  point 
of  statesmanship  with  Lord  Burleigh  or  with 
I  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  would  find  no  point  of 
contact  between  their  ideas  of  national  life  or 
,  national  welfare,  their  conception  of  govern- 
I  ment  or  the  ends  of  government,  their  mode  of 
[  regarding  economical  and  social  questions,  and 
his  own.  But  no  gulf  of  this  sort  parts  us  from 
!  the  men  who  followed  the  Restoration.  From 
I  that  time  to  this,  whatever  differences  there  may 
I  have  been  as  to  the  practical  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  there  has  been  a  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  the  grounds  of  our  political,  our  so- 
cial, our  Intellectual,  and  religious  life.  Paley 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  In  understanding 
Tillotson.  Newton  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
could  have  talked  together  without  a  sense  of 
severance.  There  would  have  been  nothing  to 
i  hinder  a  perfectly  clear  discussion  on  govern- 
ment or  law  between  John  Locke  and  Jeremy 
Bentham. 

The  change  from  the  old  England  to  the  new 
is  so  startling  that  we  are  apt  to  look  on  it  as  a 
more  sudden  change  than  it  really  was;  and  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  Restoration  does  much  to 
strengthen  this  impression  of  stiddenness.  The 
whole  face  of  England  was  changed  in  an  in- 
stant. All  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  Puri- 
tanism was  whirled  away  with  Its  pettiness  and 
its  tyranny  In  the  current  of  the  nation's  hate. 
Religion  had  been  turned  into  a  sysiemof  polii- 
ical  and  social  oppression,  and  it  fell  with  that 
system's  fall.  Godliness  became  a  by-word  of 
scorn;  sobrietj'  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  manners 
was  flouted  as  a  mark  of  the  detested  Puritan- 
ism. Butler  in  his  "Hudlbras"  poured  insult 
on  the  past  with  a  pedantic  bufl'oonery  for  which 
the  general  hatred,  far  more  than  its  humor, 
secured  a  hearing.  Archbishop  Sheldon  listened 
to  the  mock  sermon  of  a  Cavalier  who  held  up 
the  Puritan  phrase  and  the  Puritliin  twang  lo 
ridicule  in  hlK  hall  at  Lambeth.  Dueling  and 
raking  became  the  marks  of  a  fine  gentleman; 
and  grave  divines  winked  at  the  follies  of 
"  honest  fellows  "  who  fought,  gambled,  swore, 
drank,  and  ended  a  day  of  debauchery  by  a 
night  in  the  gutter.  Life  among  men  of  fashion 
vibrated  between  frivolity  and  excess.  One  of 
the  comedies  of  the  time  tells  the  courtier  that 
"  he  must  dre.ss  well,  dance  well,  fence  well, 
have  a  talent  for  love-letters,  an  agreeable 
voice,  be  amorous  and  discreet — but  not  too 
constant."  To  graces  such  as  these  the  rakes 
of  the  Restoration  added  a  shamelessness  and 
a  brutality  which  passes  belief.  Lord  Roches- 
ter was  a  fashionable  poet,  and  the  titles  of 
some  of  his  poems  are  such  as  no  pen  of  our 
dav  could  copy.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a 
fashionable  wit,  and  the  foulness  of  his  words 
made  even  the  porters  of  Coveot  Garden  pelt 
iiim  from  the  balcony  when  he  ventured  toad- 
dress  them.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  a 
fair  type  of  the  time,  and  the  most  character- 
istic 'event  In  the  Duke's  life  was  a  duel  in 
which  he  consummated  his  seduction  of  Lady 
Shrewsbury  by  killing  her  husband,  while  the 
Countess  in  disguise  as  a  page  held  his  horse 
for  him  and  looked  on  at  the  murder. 

Vicious  as  the  stage  was  when  it  opened  its 
doors  again  on  the  fall  of  the  CommoDweallb, 
it  only  reflected  the  general  vice  of  the  day. 
The  Comedy  of  the  Restoration  borrowed  ev- 
erything from  the  contemporary  Comedy  of 
France  save  the  poetry,  the  delicacy,  and  good 
taste  which  there  veiled  its  grossness.  Seduc- 
tion, intrigue,  brutality,  cynicism,  debauchery, 
found  fitting  expression  on  the  English  stage  In 
dialogue  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  foulness, 
whlcii  even  its  wit  fails  to  rediem  from  disgust. 
Wycherly,  the  popular  playwright  of  the  time, 
remains  the  mnst  brutal  among  all  dramatists; 
and  nothing  gives  so  damning  an  impression  of 
his  day  as  the  fact  that  he  found  actors  to  re- 
peat his  words  and  audiences  to  applaud  them. 
Men  such  as  Wycherly  gave  Milton  models  for 
the  Belial  of  his  gre.at  poem,  "than  whom  a 
spirit  more  lewd  fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more 
gross  to  love  vice  for  itself."  The  dramatist 
piques  himself  on  the  frankness  and  "  plain 
dealing  "  which  painted  the  world  as  he  saw  it, 


a  world  of  brawls  and  assignations,  of  orgies 
at  Vauxhall  and  fights  with  the  watch,  of  lies 
and  doxibks-entendrei,  of  knaves  and  dupes,  of 
men  who  sold  their  daughters,  and  women  who 
cheated  their  husbands.  But  the  cynicism  of 
Wycherly  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men 
about  him;  and  in  mere  love  of  what  was  vile, 
in  contempt  of  virtue  and  disbelief  in  purity 
or  honesty,  the  King  himself  stood  ahead  of 
any  of  his  subjects. 

It  Is  easy  however  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
this  reaction.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  its  more  violent  forms 
were  practically  confined  to  the  capital  and  the 
court.  The  mass  of  Englishmen  were  satisfied 
with  getting  back  their  may  poles  and  mince- 
pies ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  remained 
Puritan  In  life  and  belief  though  they  threw 
aside  many  of  the  outer  characteTistics  of  Puri- 
tanism. Nor  was  the  revolution  in  feeling  as 
sudden  as  it  seemed.  Even  if  the  political 
strength  of  Puritanism  had  remained  unbroken 
its  social  influence  must  soon  have  ceased.  The 
young  Englishmen  who  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  civil  war  knew  nolhiug  of  the  bitter  tyranny 
which  gave  its  zeal  and  fire  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  From  the  social  and  religious 
anarchy  around  them,  from  the  endless  con- 
troversies and  discussions  of  the  time,  they 
drank  in  the  spirit  of  sliepticism,  of  doubt,  of 
free  inquiry.  If  religious  enthusiasm  had  brok- 
en the  spell  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  its  own 
extravagance  broke  the  spell  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm; aud  the  new  generation  turned  in 
disgust  to  try  forms  of  political  government 
and  spiritual  belief  by  the  cooler  and  less  falli- 
ble lest  of  reason. 

It  is  this  rationalizing  tendency  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  this  indifference  to  the  traditions  and 
Ideals  of  the  past,  this  practical  and  experi- 
mental temper,  which  found  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  sudden  popularity  of  the  pursuit 
of  physical  science.  01  the  two  little  compa- 
nies of  inquirers  whom  we  h  ive  already  noticed 
as  gathering  at  the  clo.se  of  the  Civil  War.  that 
which  remained  in  the  capital  and  had  at  hist 
been  broken  up  by  the  troubles  of  the  Second 
Protectorate  was  revived  at  the  Restoration  by 
the  return  to  London  of  the  moie  cmineni  mem- 
bers of  the  group  which  had  assembled  at  Ox- 
ford. But  the  little  company  of  pliilosopliers 
had  hardly  begun  their  meetings  at  Gresham 
College  when  they  found  themselves  objects  of 
a  general  interest.  Science  suddenly  became 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Charles  the  Second 
was  himself  a  fair  chemist,  and  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  problemsof  navigation.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  varied  his  freaks  of  rhyming, 
drinking,  and  fiddling  by  fits  of  devotion  to  his 
laboratmy.  Poets  likeDryden  and  Cowley, 
rourllerslike  Sir  Robert  Murray  and  SirKenelm 
Digby,  joined  the  scientific  company  to  which 
in  token  of  his  sympathy  with  It  the  King  gave 
the  tale  of  "The  Royal'Society."  The  curious 
glass  toys  called  Prince  Rupert's  drops  recall 
che  scientific  inquiries  wlich  amused  the  old 
age  of  the  great  cavalry  leader  of  the  Civil  War. 
Wits  and  fops  crowded  lo  the  meetings  of  the 
new  Society.  Statesmen  like  Lord  Somers  felt 
honored  at'belug  chosen  its  presidents. 

The  definite  establishment  of  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1603  marks  the  opening  of  a  grentjage 
of  scientific  discovery  in  England.  Almost 
every  vear  of  the  half  century  which  followed 
saw  .Mime  step  made  to  a  wider  and  truer 
knowledge  of  physical  fact.  Ou-  first  national 
ob'iervatory  rose  at  Greenwich,  and  modern  as- 
tronomy began  with  the  long  series  of  observa- 
tions which  immortalized  the  name  of  Flam- 
.eteed.  His  successor,  Halley,  undertook  the 
Inve.stigation  of  the  tides,  of  comets,  and  of  ter- 
restriaf  magnetism.  Hook  improved  the  mi- 
croscope and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  micro- 
scopical research.  Boyle  made  the  air-pump  a 
means  of  advancing  the  science  of  pneumatics, 
and  became  the  founder  of  experimental  chera- 
islry.  Wilkins  pointed  forward  to  the  science 
of  philologyin  his  scheme  of  a  universal  lan- 
guiige.  Sydenham  introduced  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  nature  and  facts  which  chanced  the 
whole  face  of  medicine.  The  physiological 
researches  of  Willis  first  threw  light  upon  the 
strurtnre  of  the  brain.  Woodward  was  the 
founder  of  mineralogy.  In  his  edition  of  Wil- 
loughl)v's  "Ornithology," and  in  liisown  "  His- 
tory of  Fishes,"  John'Ray  was  the  first  to  raise 
zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science;  and  the  first 
scientific  classification  of  animals  was  attempt- 
ed in  his  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds."  Modern 
botany  began  with  Ray's  "  History  of  Plants," 
and  the  researches  of    an  Oxford    professor. 
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Ttol)ert  Morrison;  -while  Grow  divided  witli 
Malpiglii  llie  credit  of  founding  tlie  study  of 
voiretable  pliysiology. 

But  great  iis  some  of  these  names  undoubtedly 
are  lliey  are  lost  in  the  luster  of  Isa.ic  Newton. 
Ncwtiin  waa  born  in  Woolstliorpe  in  Lincoln- 
shire on  Chriatmas-day,  1G42,  the  memorable 
year  which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
lu  the  year  of  tlie  Restoration  he  -ntered  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  teaching  of  Isaac  Barrow 
quickened  his  ginius  for  mathematics,  and 
■when  the  method  of  Descartes  had  superseded 
the  older  nio<les  of  study.  From  the  close  of 
his  Cambridge  career  his  life  became  a  series  of 
great  physical  diccoverics.  At  twenty-three  he 
facililated  the  calculation  of  planetary  move- 
ments by  his  theory  of  Fluxions.  The  optical 
discoveries  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  experi 
menls  with  the  prism,  and  which  he  partly  dis- 
closed in  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  as 
Mathematical  Professor  at  Cambridge,  were 
embodied  in  the  theory  of  light  which  he  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  becoming  a  Fel- 
low of  it.  His  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion had  been  made  as  early  as  1636;  but  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  was  then  generally  re- 
ceived of  the  earth's  diameter  prevented  him 
from  disclosing  it  for  sixteen  years;  and  it  was 
not  till  1687,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  that 
the  "Principia"  revealed  to  the  world  his  new- 
theory  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  in 
such  a  summary  as  we  have  given  the  wouder- 
fal  activity  of  directly  scientific  thought  whicli 
distinguished  the  age  of  the  Restoration.  But 
the  skeptical  and  experimental  temper  of  mind 
■which  this  activity  disclosed  was  telling  at  the 
same  time  upon  every  phase  of  the  world  around 
it.  We  see  the  attempt  to  bring  religious  specu- 
lation into  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
reason  ar.Mi  experience  in  the  school  of  Latitudi- 
narian  theologians  which  sprang  from  the 
group  of  thinkers  that  gathered  on  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War  round  Lord  Falkland  at  Great 
Tew.  With  the  Restoration  the  Latitiidinarians 
came  at  once  to  the  front.  They  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished from  both  Pnritansand  High  Church- 
men by  their  opposition  to  dogma,  by  tlieir 
preference  of  reason  to  tradition  whether  of  the 
Bible  or  the  Church,  by  tlieir  basing  religion  on 
a  natural  theology,  by  their  aiming  at  rightness 
of  life  rather  than  at  correctness  of  opinion,  by 
their  advocacy  of  toleration  and  comprehension 
as  the  grounds  of  Christian  unity.  Chilling- 
worth  and  Taylor  found  successors  in  the  rest- 
less good  sense  of  Buruet,  the  enlightened  piety 
of  Tillotson,  and  the  calm  philosophy  of  Bishop 
Butler.  From  this  moment  indeed  the  work  of 
English  theologians  turned  from  the  bold  as- 
sertion of  the  supremacy  of  revealed  truth  over 
natural  reas<m  to  a  more  cautious  assertion  of 
the  essential  harmony  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
Boyle  varied  his  philosophical  experiments  by 
demonstrations  of  the  unity  of  dogmatic  and 
natural  religion.  So  moderate  and  philosophical 
■was  the  temper  displayed  by  Cudwortli  in  his 
"  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  that  the 
bigots  of  his  day  charged  him  with  the  atheistic 
principles  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  refute. 
But  the  change  of  tone  In  the  theologians  of  the 
Reformation  was  itself  an  indication  of  the  new 
•difficulties  which  theology  had  to  meet.  The 
bold  skepticism  of  Hobbes  was  adopted  by 
courtiers  and  politicians.  Charles  himself  was 
divided  between  superstition  and  Hobbism. 
Sliaftesbury  was  a  Deist.  The  bulk  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  tue  time  looked  on  re- 
ligious questions  in  a  purely  political  light. 

The  impulse  whicli  was  carrying  religious 
speculation  into  regions  hitherto  strange  to  it 
told  equally  on  political  and  social  inquiry. 
Tlie  researches  of  Sir  Josiah  Cliild,  and  siill 
more  of  Sir  William  Petty,  not  only  threw  light 
on  the  actual  state  of  English  trade,  but  pointed 
forward  to  the  future  science  of  Political 
Economy.  For  the  moment,  however,  philo- 
soiihical  speculation  on  the  nature  of  Govern- 
ment eclipsed  the  interest  of  statistical  research. 
Though  the  Restoration  brought  Hobbes  a  pen- 
sion, his  two  great  works  were  condemned  by 
Parliament,  ana  Hobbism  became  ere  he  died  a 
popular  synonym  for  political  as  well  as  re- 
iigioiw  immorality.  But  in  spite  of  the  bilter 
resistance  offered  to  it.  his  assertion  of  a  rational 
method  of  political  inquiry  superseded  more 
and  more  the  older  doctrines  of  a  religious  and 
traditional  polity.  After  Clarendon  no  Enclish 
statesman  really  believed  in  any  divine  right  of 
the  sovereign  he  served ;  and  Cliarles  himself 
probably  believed  it  still  less  than  his  ministers. 
The  fictiou  of  a  contract  between  governor  and 


governed,  on  which  Hobbes  built  up  bis  theory 
of  a  state,  passed  silently  into  general  accept- 
ance. John  Locke,  the  foremost  political 
thinker  of  the  Restoration,  derived  political  au- 
thsrity,  like  Hobbes,  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  adopted  the  common  weal  as  the 
end  of  Government.  But  the  practical  temper 
of  the  time  molded  the  new  theory  into  a  form 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  that  given  to 
it  by  its  first  inventor.  The  political  philosophy 
of  Locke  indeed  was  lilile  more  than  a  formal 
statement  of  the  conclusions  which  the  bulk  of 
Englishmen  had  drawn  from  the  greait  struggle 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  thecMy  the  people  re- 
main passively  in  Dossession  of  the  power 
which  tliev  have  delegated  to  the  Prince,  and 
have  tlie  right  to  withdraw  it.  if  it  be  used  for 
purposes  inconsistent  with  the  end  which  so- 
ciety was  formed  to  promote.  To  the  origin 
of  afl  power  in  the  people,  and  tlie  end  of  all 
power  for  the  people's  good— the  two  great 
doctrines  of  Hobbes— Locke  added  the  right  of 
resistance,  the  responsibility  of  princes  to  their 
subjects  for'a  due  execution  of  their  trust,  and 
the  supremacy  of  legislative  assemblies  as  ex- 
pressing the  voice  of  the  people  itself. 

It  was  in  this  modified  and  enlarged  form 
that  the  new  political  philosophy  found  general 
acceptance  after  the  revolution  of  1688.     But 
powerful  as  was  its  influense  in  the  thirty  years 
I  which  separated  that  event  from  the  Restora- 
tion it  remained  during  that  period  an  influence 
t  which  told  but  slowly  on  the  people  at  large. 
;  It  is  indeed  this  severance  for  the  lime  between 
■  the  thinking  classes  and  the  general  bulk  of  the 
[  nation  which  makes  its  history  so  difficult  and 
'  perplexing.     While  skeptics  and  divines  were 
drifting  to  qnestions  which  involved  the  very 
]  being  of  religion  itself  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
were  still  without  a  doubt,  and  dead  to  every 
I  religious  struggle  save  the  old  struggle  of  Prot- 
'  estautism  willAhe  Pope.     While  statesmen  and 
philosophers  were  smiling  at  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
and  his  "  Patriarchal  Theory  of  Government," 
j  the  people  remained  blind  to  any  notion  of  an 
original  contract,  and  every  pulpit  resounded 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  right  of  kings.    It 
was  only  by  slow  steps,  and  above  all  by  the 
'  practical   stress  of  events,   that   England  was 
driven  forward  to  religious  toleration  or  to  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in 
the  place  of  inonarch}^ 

I      Slowly  and  gradually  however  it  was  driven 
forward   to  both.     Even  at  the  outset  of  the 
'  Restoration  the  temper  of  England  had  in  fact 
drifted  far  from  the  past  to  which  it  thought  to 
return.     The  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  in- 
deed seemed  to  be  undone   when    Charles  en- 
jtered  Whitehall.     Not  only  was  the  Monarchy 
restored  but  it  was  restored  without  restriction 
I  or  condition;  and  of  the  two  great  influences 
which   had    hitherto    served  as  checks  on  its 
I  power  the  first,  that  of  Puritanism,  had  become 
hateful  to  the  nation  at  large,  while  the  second, 
the  tradition  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  dis- 
credited by  the  issue  of  the  Civil  War.     But, 
i  wild  as  was  the  tumult  of  demonstrative  loyalty, 
'not  one  of   the  great  steps   towards  constitu- 
1  tional  freedom  which  had  been  gained  by  the 
patriots  of  1641  was  really  lost.     The  prerog- 
atives for  which  Charles  the  First  had  strug- 
gled were  quietly  relinquished  by  his  son.  The 
I  very  cavaliers  who  had  welcomed  the  King  to 
1  '•  his  own  again  "  never  dreamt  of  restoring  the 
1  system  of  government  which  their  opponents 
had  overthrown.     Twenty  years  of  parliament- 
ary rule,  however  broken  and  mixed  with  po- 
I  litical  and  religious  tyranny,  had  made  the  re- 
turn to  ship-money  or  monopolies  or  the  Star 
j  Chamber  impossible.     Men  had  become  so  ac- 
I  customed   to   freedom   that   they    forgot  how 
recent  a  ihing  its  unquestioned  existence  was. 
From  the  first  therefore  the  great  "  revolution 
of   the   seventeenth   century,"  as  it   has  been 
called,  went  stendily  on.     The  supreme  power 
i  was  graduallv  transferred  from  the  Crown  to 
j  the  House  of  Commons.     Step  by   step  Pa  lia- 
ment  drew  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  political 
!  problem  which  had  so  long  foiled  its  efforts, 
the  problem  how  to  make  its  will  the  law  of 
adn.inislrative  action  without  itself  undertaking 
tlie  task  of  administration.     It  is  only  by  care- 
fully fixing  our  eyes  on  this  transfer  of  power, 
and  by  noting  the  successive  steps  towards  its 
realization,  that  we  can  understand  the  com- 
plex history  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Changed  to  the  very  core,  yet  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  change,  drifting  indeed  steadily 
towards  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  firmer  free- 
dom, but  still  a  mere  medley  of  Puritan  moral- 


ity and  social  revolt,  of  traditional  loyalty  and 
political  skepticism,  of  bigotry  and  free  inquiry, 
of  science  and  Popish  plots,  the  England  of  the 
Resloraiion  was  reflected  in  its  King.  What 
his  subjects  saw  in  Charles  the  Second  was  a 
pleasant,  brown-faced  gentleman  playing  with 
ills  spaniels,  or  drawing  caricatures  of  his  min- 
isters, or  flinging  cakes  to  the  water-fowj  in  the 
park.  To  all  outer  seeming  Charles  was  the 
most  consummate  of  idlers.  "  He  delighted," 
says  one  of  his  courtiers,  ■'  in  a  bewitching  sort 
of  pleasure  called  sauntering."  The  business- 
like Pepys  discovered,  as  he  brought  his  work 
to  the  Council  Board,  that  "  the  King  do  mind 
nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  very  sight 
or  thoushts  of  business."  That  Charles  had 
gre.it  natural  parts  no  one  doubted.  In  his 
earlier  days  of  defeat  and  danger  he  showed  a 
cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  never 

:  failed  him  in  the  many  perilous  moments  of  his 

j  reign.  His  temper  was  pleasant  and  social,  hio 
maimers  perfect,  and  there  was  a  careless  free- 
dom  and  courtesy  in  his  address  which  won 

'over  everybody  who  came  into  his  presence. 
His  education,  indeed,  had  been  so  grossly  neg- 
lected that  he  could  baldly  read  a  plain  Lati"u 
book;  but  his  natural  quickness  and  intelligence 
showed  itself  in  his  pursuit  of  chemistry  and 
anatomy,  and  in  the  interest  he  showed  in  the 
scientific  in(|uiries  of  the  Royal  Society.  Like 
Peter  the  Great  his  favorite  study  was  that  of 
naval  architecture,  and  he  piqued  himself  on 
being  a  clever  shipbuilder.     He  had  some  little 

'  love,  too,  for  art  and  poetry,  and  a  taste  for 

I  music.  But  his  shrewdness  and  vivacity  showed 
them.«elves  most  in  his  endless  talk.  He  was 
fond  of  telling  stories,  and  he  told  them  with  a 

I  good  deal  of  grace  and  humor.  He  held  his 
own  fairly  with  the  wits  of  his  court,  and  ban- 

j  died  repartees  on  equal  terms  with  Sedley  or 
Buckingham.  Even  Rochester  in  his  merciless 
epigram  was  forced  to  own  that  "  Charles  never 
said   a  foolish   thing."     He  bad   inherited,  in 

I  fact,  his  grandfather's  gift  of  pit  iiy  sayings,  and 
his  habitual  irony  often  gave  an  amusing  turn 
to  them.  When  his  brother,  the  most  unpopu- 
lar man  in  England,  solemnlj'  warned  him  of 
plots  against  hFs  life,  Charles  laughingly  bade 
him  set  all  fear  aside.  "  They  will  never  kill 
me,  James,"  he  said,  "tomakeymi  king." 

I  But  courage  and  wit  and  ability  seemed  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  Charles  in  vain.     He 

'  only  laughed  when  Tom  Killigrew  told  him 

'  frankly  that  badly  as  things  were  going  on  there 

Was  one  man  whose  industry  could  set  tliera 
right,  "  and  this  is  one  Charles  Stuart,  who  now 

'  spends   his   time  in  using  his   lips  about  the 

'  Court  and  hath  no  other  employment."  Charles 
made  no  secret  in  fact  of  his  hatred  of  business. 
Nor  did  he  give  to  outer  observers  any  sign  of 
ambition,  'The  one  thing  he  seemed  in  earnest 
about  was  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  took  his 
pleasure  with  a  cynical  shamelessness  which 
roused  the  disgust  even  of  his  shamele.ss  court- 
iers. Mistress  followed  mistress,  and  the  guilt 
of  a  troop  of  profligate  women  was  blazoned  to 
the  world  by  the  gift  of  titles  and  estates. 
The  royal  bastards  were  set  amongst  English 
nobles.  The  ducal  house  of  Grafton  springs 
from  the  King's  adultery  with  Barbara  Palmer, 

I  whom  he  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  The 
Dukes  of  St.  Albans  owe  their  origin  to  his  in- 
trigue with  Nell  Gwyun,  a  player  and  a  court- 
ezan.    Louise  de  Querouaille,  a  mistress  sent  by 

I  Fiance  to  win  him  to  its  interests,  became 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  ancestress  of  the 

I  house  of  Richmond.     An  earlier  mistreSs,  Lucy 

I  Walters,  had  made  him  father  in  younger  days 
of  the  boy  whom  he  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of 

j  Monmouth,  and  to  whom  the  Dukes  of  Buc- 
cleuch  trace  their  line.  But  Cliarles  was  far 
from  being  content  with  these  recognized  mis- 
tresses or  with  a  single  form  of  siOf-indulgence. 
Gambling  and  drinking  helped  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  moments  when  he  could  no  longer  toy 
with  his  favorites  or  bet  at  Newmarket.  No 
thought  of  remorse  or  of  shame  seems  ever  to 
have  crossed  his  mind.  "  He  could  not  think 
God  w-ould  make  a  man  miserable."  he  said 
once,  "only  for  taking  a  little  pleasure  out  of 
the  way."  Prom  shame  he  was  shielded  by 
his  cynical  disbelief  in  human  virtue.  Virtue 
indeed  he  regarded  simply  as  a  trick  by  which 
clever  hypocrites  imposed  upon  fools.  Honor 
among  men  seemed  to  him  as  mere  a  pretense 
as  chastity  among  women.  Gratitude  he  had 
none,  for  he  looked  upon  self-interest  as  the  only 
motive  of  men's  actions,  and  though  soldiers 
had  died  and  women  had  risked  their  lives  for 
him,  "he  loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought 
they  loved  him."    But  if  he  felt  no  gratitude  for 
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benefits  he  felt  no  resentment  for  wrongs.  He 
was  incapable  either  of  love  or  of  hate.  The 
only  feeling  he  retained  for  his  fellow-men  was 
that  of  an  amused  contempt. 

It  was  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that 
any  real  danger  to  liberty  could  come  from  an 
idler  and  a  voluptuary  such  as  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. But  in  the  very  difBculty  of  believing 
this  lay  half  the  King's  strength.  He  had  in 
fact  no  taste  whatever  for  the  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His  shrewd- 
ness laughed  his  grandfather's  theories  of  Di- 


could  undo  their  work  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. Before  the  Civil  War  these  kingdoms 
had  served  as  useful  checks  on  English  liberty, 
aud  by  simply  regarding  the  Union  which  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  Protector  had  brought 
about  as  a  nullity  in  law  it  was  possible  they 
might  become  checks  again.  lu  his  refusal  to 
recognize  the  Union  Charles  was  supported  by 
public  opinion  among  his  English  subjects, 
partly  from  sheer  abhorrence  of  changes 
wrought  during  "the  troubles,"  and  pai°ly 
from  a  dread  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mem 


vine  Right  down  the  wind,  while  his  indolence  bers  would  form  a  party  in  the  English  Parlia- 
made  such  a  personal  administration  as  that  ment  which  would  always  be  at  the  service  of 
which  his  father  delighted  in  burdensome  to    the  Crown.     In  both  the  lesser  kingdoms  too  a 


him.  He  was  too  humorous  a  man  to  care  for 
the  pomp  and  show  of  power,  and  too  good 
natured  a  man  to  play  the  tyrant.  But  he  be 
lieved  as  firmly  as  his  father  or  his  grandfather 
had  believed  in  his  right  to  a  full  possession  of 
the  older  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  He  looked 
on  Parliaments  as  they  had  looked  on  them  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  Ue  clung  as  they  had 
clung  to  the  dream  of  a  dispensing  power  over 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  regarded  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  as  lying  within  his  own  personal 
control,  and  viewed  the  interference  of  the  two 
Houses  with  church  matters  as  a  sheer  usurpa- 
tion. Above  all  he  detested  the  notion  of  min- 
isterial respoDsibility  to  any  but  the  King,  or  of 
a  Parliamentary  right  to  interfere  in  anyway 
with  the  actual  administration  of  public  affairs. 
".He  told  Lord  Essex,"  Burnet  says,  "  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  like  a  Grand  Signior,  with 
some  mutes  about  him,  and  bags  of  bowstrings 
to  strangle  men;  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  a 
king  so  long  as  a  company  of  fellows  were  look- 
ing into  his  actions,  and  examining  his  ministers 
as  well  as  his  accounts."  "A  king,"  he  thought, 
"  who  might  be  checked,  and  have  his  ministers 
called  to  an  account,  was  but  a  king  in  name." 
In  other  words  Charles  had  no  settled  plan  of 
tyranny,  but  he  meant  to  rule  as  independently 
as  he  could,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  reign  there  never  was  a  moment  when  he 
was  not  doing  something  to  carry  out  his  aim. 
But  he  carried  it  out  in  a  tentative,  irregular 
fashion  which  it  was  as  hard  to  detect  as  to 
meet.  Whenever  there  was  any  strong  opposi- 
tion he  gave  way.  If  popular  feeling  demand- 
ed the  dismissal  of  his  ministers,  he  dismissed 
them.  If  it  protested  against  bis  declaration  of 
religious  indulgence,  he  recalled  it.  If  it  cried 
for  victims  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he 

fave  it  victims  till  the  frenzy  was  at  an  end. 
t  was  easy  for  Charles  to  yield  and  to  wait, 
and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  his  purpose  afresh  the  moment  the  pressure 
was  over.  There  was  one  fixed  resolve  in  fact 
which  overrode  every  other  thought  in  the 
King's  mind,  and  this  was  a  resolve  "  not  to  set 
out  on  his  travels  again."  His  father  had  fallen 
through  a  quarrel  with  the  two  Houses,  and 
Charles  was  determined  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  the  Parliament  till  he  was  strong 
enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  his  profit.  At  no 
time  h^s  party  strife  raged  more  fiercely;  in  no 
reign  has  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  been 
more  threatening  to  the  Crown.  But  the  cyni- 
cism of  Charles  enabled  him  to  ride  out  storms 
which  would  have  wrecked  a  better  and  a  nobler 
King.  He  treated  the  liords  with  an  easy  fa- 
miliarity which  robbed  opposition  of  its  serious- 
ness. "  Their  debates  amused  him,"  he  said  in 
his  indolent  way;  and  he  stood  chatting  before 
the  fire  while  peer  after  peer  poured  invectives 
on  his  ministers,  and  laughed  louder  than  the 
rest  when  Shaftesbury  directed  his  coarsest 
taunts  at  the  barrenness  of  the  Queen,  Court- 
iers were  intrusted  with  the  secret  "manage- 
ment" of  the  Commons;  obstinate  country 
gentlemen  were  brought  to  the  Royal  closet  to 
kiss  the  King's  hand  and  listen  to  tlie  King's 
pleasant  stories  of  his  escape  after  Worcester; 
and  still  more  obstinate  country  gentlemen  were 
bribed.  Where  bribes,  flattery  and  manage- 
ment failed  Charles  was  content  to  yield  and  to 
wait  till  his  time  came  again 


measure  which  seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of 
their  national  independence  was  for  the  moment 
piopular. 

But  the  results  of  this  step  were  quick  in  de- 
veloping themselves.  In  Scotland  the  Covenant 
was  at  once  abolished.  The  Scotch  Parliament 
which  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  the  Drunken 
Parliament  as  it  was  called,  outdid  the  wildest 
loyalty  of  the  English  Cavaliers  by  annulling 
in  a  single  Act  all  the  proceedings  of  its  prede° 
cessors  during  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years. 
By  this  measure  the  whole  existing  Church  sys- 
tem of  Scotland  was  deprived  of  legal  sanction. 
The  General  Assembly  had  already  been  pi-o- 
hibited  from  meeting  by  Cromwell;  the  kirk- 
sessions  aud  ministers',  synods  were  now  sus- 
pended. The  Scotch  bishops  were  agaia  re- 
stored to  their  spiritual  pre-eminence  and  to  their 
seats  in  Parliament.  An  iniquitous  trial  sent 
the  Jlarquis  of  Argyle,  the  only  noble  strong 
enough  to  oppose  the  Royal  will,  to  the  block; 
and  the  government  was  intrusted  to  a  knot  of 
profligate  statesmen  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lauderdale,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unscru- 
pulous of  the  King's  ministers.  Their  policy 
was  steadily  directed  to  two  purposes,  the  first, 
that  of  humbling  Presbyterianism — as  the  force 
which  could  alone  restore  Scotland  to  freedom 
and  enable  her  to  lend  aid  a.^  before  to  English 
liberty  in  any  struggle  with  the  Crown — the 
second,  that  of  raising  a  royal  army  which 
might  be  ready  in  case  of  need  to  march  over 
the  border  to  the  King's  support.  In  Ireland 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  brought  back  the 
bishops  to  their  sees;  but  whatever  wish 
Charles  may  have  had  to  restore  the  balance  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  as  a  source  of  power 
to  the  Crown  was  baffled  by  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  Protestant  settlers  to  any  plans 
for  redressing  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell. 
Five  years  of  bitter  struggle  between  the  dis- 
possessed loyalists  and  the  new  occupants  left 
the  Protestant  ascendency  unimpaired;  and  in 
spite  of  a  nominal  surrender  of  one-third  of  the 
confiscated  estates  to  their  old  possessors  hard- 
ly a  sixth  of  the  profitable  land  in  the  island  re- 
mained in  Catholic  holding.  The  claims  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormoud  too  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  government  in  his  hands,  and  Or- 
mond's  loyalty  was  too  moderate  aud  constitu- 
tional to  lend  itself  to  any  of  the  schemes  of 
absolute  rule  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
next  reign  under  Tyrconnell. 

But  the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  from 
England  was  in  itself  a  gain  to  the  Royal  au 
thority;  and  Charles  turned  quietly  to  the 
building  up  of  a  royal  army  at  home.  A  stand- 
ing army  had  become  so  hateful  a  thing  to  the 
body  of  the  nation,  and  above  all  to  the  royal- 
ists whom  the  New  Model  had  trodden  under 
foot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  propose  its  es- 
tablishment. But  in  the  mind  of  both  Charles 
and  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  their 
father's  downfall  had  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  disciplined  force  which  would  have  tram- 
pled out  the  first  efforts  of  national  resistance; 
and  while  disbanding  the  New  Jlodel  Charles 
availed  himself  of  the  alarm  created  by  a  mud 
rising  of  some  Fifth-Monarchy  men  in  London 
under  an  old  soldier  called  Venner  to  retain 
five  thousand  horse  and  fool  in  his  service  un- 
der the  name  of  his  guards.  A  body  of  "  gen- 
tlemen of  quality  and  veteran  soldiers,  excel- 


But  even  wliile  yielding  and  waiting;  he  never  j  iently  clad,  mounted  and  ordered,"  was  thus 
lost  sight  of  the  aim  he  hlid  set  himself.  If  he  !  kept  ready  for  service  near  the  royal  person; 
had  no  mind  to  play  the  tyrant,  he  was  resolved  i  and  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which  it  aroused  the 
to  be  something  more  than  "a  King  in  name."  1  King  persisted,  steadily  but  cautiously,  in  grad- 
If  he  could  not  get  back  all  that  his  father  ha<l  |  ually  increasing  its  numbers.  Twenty  years 
had  he  could  go  on  patient!  v  gatherinsr  up  what    later  it  had  grown  to  a  force  of  seven  thousand 


fragments  of  -the  old  royal  power  still  survived 
and  availing  himself  of  whatever  new  resorces 
offered  themselves.  One  means  of  recovering 
somewhat  of  the  older  authority  of  the  Crown 
lay  in  the  simple  refusal  to  recognize  the  union 
of  the  three  kingdoms.     If  he  could  not  undo 


foot  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and 
dragoons  at  home,  with  a  reserve  of  six  fine 
regiments  abroad  in  the  .service  of  the  United 
Proviaces. 

But  it  was  rather  on  policy  than  on  open  force 
that  Charles  counted  for  success.     His  position 


what  the  Puritans  had  done  in  England  Charles   indeed  was  a  strange  and  perplexing  one.     All 


the  outer  pomp  of  the  monarchy  had  returned 
[  with  the  restoration.  Charles,  like  his  father, 
j  was  served  by  the  highest  nobles  on  their  knees. 
Nor  had  the  theory  of  his  position  in  appearance 
changed.  The  principle  indeed  of  hereditary 
kingship  had  gained  a  new  strength  from  the 
I  troubles  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  fall  of 
I  the  monarchy  had  been  followed  so  closely  by 
I  that  of  the  other  institutions,  political  and  re- 
ligious, of  the  realm,  its  restoration  coincided 
so  exactly  with  their  revival,  that  the  crown  had 
I  become  the  symbol  of  that  national  tradition, 
that  historical  continuity,  without  which  the 
practical  sense  of  Englishmen  felt  then,  as 
]  Burke  felt  afterwards,  that  men  were  "  but  as 
;  flies  in  a  summer."  How  profound  a  disgust 
the  violent  interruption  of  this  continuous  prog- 
ress by  the  clean  sweep  of  the  Civil  War  had 
left  behind  it  was  seen  in  the  indifference  with 
which  measures  such  as  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms  or  the  reform  of  parliamentarv  repre- 
sentation were  set  aside  as  sharing  in  the  general 
vice  of  the  time  from  which  they  sprang.  It 
was  seen  as  vividly  at  even  a  later  time  in  the 
instant  ruin  of  Shaftesbury's  popularity  from 
the  moment  when  he  was  believed  to  be  plotting 
the  renewal  of  civil  war.  But  if  the  Monarchy 
was  strengthened  by  its  association  with  the 
tradition  of  constitutional  freedom  it  was  hence- 
forth inseparably  bound  to  the  freedom  which 
strengthened  it.  The  Cavalier  who  had  shouted 
for  the  King's  return  had  shouted  also  for  the 
return  of  a  free  Parliament.  The  very  Chief 
.Justice  who  asserted  at  the  trial  of  the  Regi- 
cides the  personal  freedom  of  the  King  from 
any  responsibility  to  the  nation  asserted  just  as 
strongly  that  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility against  which  Charles  the  First  had 
struggled.  "The  law  in  all  cases  preserves  the 
person  of  the  King  to  be  authorized,"  said  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  "but  what  is  done  by  his 
ministers  unlawfully,  there  is  a  remedy  against 
his  ministers  for  it."  It  was  the  desire  of  every 
royalist  to  blot  out  the  very  memory  of  the 
troubles  in  which  monarchy  and  freedom  had 
alike  disappeared,  to  take  up  again  as  if  it  had 
never  been  broken  the  thread  of  our  political 
history.  But  the  point  at  which  even  royalists 
took  it  up  was  not  at  the  moment  of  the  "Tyran- 
ny, but  at  the  moment  of  the  Long  Parliament's 
first  triumph  when  that  tyranny  had  been  utterly 
undone.  In  his  wish  to  revive  those  older 
claims  of  the  crown  which  the  Long  Parliament 
had  forever  set  aside  the  young  King  found 
himself  alone.  His  closest  adherents,  his  warm- 
est friends,  were  constitutional  royalists  of  the 
temper  of  Falkland  or  Culpepper;  partisans  of 
an  absolute  monarchy,  of  such  a  monarchy  as 
his  grandfather  bad  dreamed  of  and  his  father 
j  for  a  few  years  carried  into  practice,  there  now 
1  were  none. 

j  In  his  political  aims  therefore  Charles  could 
look  for  no  help  within  his  realm.  Nor  did  he 
stand  less  alone  in  his  religicflis  aims.  In  heart, 
whether  the  story  of  his  renunciation  of  Prot- 
1  estanlism  during  his  exile  be  true  or  no,  he  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.  Whatever  re- 
I  ligious  feeling  he  had  was  on  the  side  of  Cathol- 
icism; he  encouraged  conversions  among  his 
I  courtiers,  and  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  seek 
formal  admission  into  the  Roman  Church.  But 
j  his  feelings  were  rather  political  than  religious. 
I  The  English  Roman  Catholics  formed  a  far 
[  larger  part  of  the  population  then  than  now, 
and  their  wealth  and  local  influence  gave  tliera 
a  political  importance  which  they  have  long 
I  since  lost.  The  Stuarts  had  taught  them  to 
i  look  to  the  Crown  for  Protection  against  the 
Protestant  bigotry  around  them,  and  they  re- 
paid this  shelter  by  aiding  Charles  the  First 
in  his  war  on  the  Parliament,  and  by  liberally 
supplying  his  son  with  money  during  his  exile. 
He  had  promised  in  return  to  procure  toleiatioQ 
for  their  worship,  and  eveiy  motive  of  gratitude 
as  well  as  self  interest  led  him  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  But  he  was  already  looking,  however 
vaguely,  to  something  more  than  Catholic  tol- 
eration. He  saw  that  despotism  in  the  State 
could  hardly  co-exist  \vith  free  inquiry  and  free 
action  in  matters  of  the  conscience;  and  that 
government,  in  his  own  words,  "was  a  safer 
and  easier  thing  where  the  authority  was  be- 
lieved infallible,  and  the  faith  and  submission 
of  the  people  were  implicit."  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  religious  change  probably 
seemed  the  less  to  him  from  his  long  residence 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  and  from  his  own 
religious  skepticism.  Two  years  indeed  after 
his  restoration  he  had  already  dispatclied  an 
agent  to  Rome  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  recon- 
clhation  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
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Papacy.  But  though  he  counted  much  for  the 
success  of  his  project  of  toleration  on  taliing 
■advantage  of  the  dissensions  between  Protestant 
Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dissenters  be  soon 
discovered  that  in  this  or  any  wider  religious 
project  he  stood  utterly  alone.  Clarendon  and 
the  Cavaliers  were  as  bitterly  anti-Catholic  as 
the  wildest  fanatic  in  his  realm.  For  any  real 
success  in  his  religious  as  in  his  political  aims 
he  must  look  elsewhere  than  at  home. 

Holland  had  been  the  first  power  to  offer  him 
its  aid  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  defensive  alli- 
ance which  had  united  the  two  countries  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  had  accompanied  its  offer 
by  hints  of  a  heavy  subsidy.  But  offers  and 
hints  were  alike  withdrawn  when  it  was  found 
that  the  new  government  persisted  in  enforcing 
the  Navigation  Act  which  the  Long  Parliament 
had  passed.  Spain,  to  which  Charles  looked 
with  greater  hope,  demanded  terms  of  alliance 
■which  were  impossible  —  the  restoration  of 
Jamaica  and  the  cession  of  Dunkirk.  One  ally 
only  remained.  At  this  moment  France  was 
the  dominant  power  in  Christendom.  The 
religious  wars  which  began  with  the  Reforma- 
tion had  broken  the  strength  of  the  nations 
around  her.  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to  fight 
thelbattle  of  Catholicism.  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, by  the  independence  it  gave  to  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  the  jealousy  it  kept  alive 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers  of 
Germany,  destroyed  the  strength  of  the  Empire. 
The  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
spent  with  the  long  struggle  of  the  ThiHy 
Years'  War,  had  enough  to  do  in  battling  hard 
against  the  advance  of  the  Turks  from  Hungary 
on  Vienna.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  and  of 
the  generals  whom  he  formed  had  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  exhaustion  of  Sweden.  The 
United  Provinces  were  as  yet  liardly  regarded 
as  a  great  power,  and  were  tiammeled  by  their 
contest  with  England  for  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

France  alone  profited  by  the  general  wreck. 
The  wisdom  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  securing 
religious  peace  by  a  grant  of  toleration  to  the 
Protestants  had  undone  the  ill  effects  of  its  re- 
ligious wars.  The  Huguenots  were  still  numer- 
ous south  of»  the  Loire,  but  the  loss  of  their 
fortresses  had  turned  their  energies  into  the 
peaceful  channels  of  industry  and  trade. 
Feudal  disorder  was  roughly  put  down  by 
Richelieu;  and  the  policy  which  gathered  all 
local  power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  though 
fatal  in  the  end  to  the  real  welfare  of  France, 
gave  it  for  the  moment  an  air  of  good  govern- 
ment and  a, command  over  its  internal  resources 
■which  no  other  country  could  boast.  Its  com- 
pact and  fertile  territory,  the  natural  activity 
and  enterprise  of  its  people,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures, 
■were  sources  of  natural  wealth  which  even  its 
heavy  taxation  failed  to  check.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  was 
looked  upon  as  th3  wealthiest  power  in  Europe. 
The  yearly  income  of  the  French  crown  was 
double  that  of  England,  and  even  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  trusted  as  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
treasury  as  to  the  triumphs  of  his  arms.  "  After 
all,"  he  said,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  began  to 
turn  against  him,  "  it  is  the  last  louis  d'or  which 
must  win!" 

It  was  in  fact  this  superiority  in  wealth  which 
enabled  France  to  set  on  foot  forces  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  down- 
fall of  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  tlie  Fourteenth  its  army  mustered  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  With  the  war  against  Hol- 
land it  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  last  struggle  against  tlie  Grand  Alliance 
there  was  a  time  wheu  it  counted  'nearly  half 
a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Nor  was  France  con- 
tent •nith  tliese  enormous  land  forces.  Since 
the  ruin  of  Spain  tlie  fleets  of  Holland  and  of 
England  had  alone  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
seas.  Under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  France 
could  hardly  bo  looked  upon  as  a  naval  power. 
But  the  early  years  of  Lewis  saw  the  creation 
of  a  navy  of  a  hundred  men-of-war,  and  the 
fleets  of  France  soon  held  their  own  against 
England  or  the  Dutch. 

Such  a  power  would  have  been  formidable  at 
auy  time;  but  it  was  doubly  formidable  when 
directed  by  statesmen  who  in  knowledge  and 
ability  were  without  rivals  in  Europe.  No  dip- 
lomatist could  compare  with  Lionne,  no  war 
minister  with*  Louvois,  no  financier  with  Col- 
bert. Their  young  master,  Lewis  the  Four-  ] 
teeutli,  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  common-place  j 
as  he  was,  without  personal  honor  or  per- 1 
sona!  courage,  without  gratitude  and  without  I 
pity,  insane  in  his  pride,  Insatiable  in  his  vani-  | 


ty,  brutal  in  his  selfishness,  had  still  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler,  industry,  patience, 
quickness  of  resolve,  firmness  of  purpose,  a 
capacity  for  discerning  ability  and  using  it,  an 
immense  self-belief  and  self-confidence,  and  a 
temper  utterly  destitute  indeed  of  real  great- 
ness, but  with  a  dramatic  turn  for  seeming  to  be 
great.  As  a  politician  Lewis  had  simply  to 
reap  the  harvest  which  the  two  great  Cardinals 
who  went  befo'^e  him  had  sown.  Both  had 
used  to  the  profit  of  France  the  exhaustion  and 
dissension  which  the  wars  of  religion  had 
brought  upon  Europe.  Richelieu  turned  the 
scale  against  the  House  of  Austria  by  his  alli- 
ance with  Sweden,  with  the  United  Provinces, 
and  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany; 
and  the  two  great  treaties  by  which  Mazarin 
ended  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
left  the  Empire  disorganized  and  Spain  power- 
less. From  that  moment  indeed  Spain  sank 
into  a  strange  decrepitude.  Robbed  of  the 
chief  source  of  her  wealth  by  the  independence 
of  Holland,  weakened  at  home  by  the  revolt  of 
Portugal,  her  infantry  annihilated  by  Conde  in 
his  victory  of  Rocrol,  her  fleet  ruined  by  the 
Dutch,  her  best  blood  drained  away  to  the  In- 
dies, the  energies  of  her  people  destroyed  by 
the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  civil  or  religious, 
her  intellectual  life  crushed  by  the  Inquisition, 
her  industry  crippled  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  by  financial  oppression,  and  by  the  folly 
of  her  colonial  system,  the  kingdom  which  un 
der  Philip  the  Second  had  aimed  at  the  empire 
of  the  world  lay  helpless  and  exhausted  under 
Philip  the  Fourth. 

The  aim  of  Lewis  was  to  carry  on  the  .policy 
of  his  predecessors,  and  above  all  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  Spain.  The  conquest  of  the  Span- 
ish provinces  in  the  Netheriauds  would  carry 
his  border  t.o  the  Scheldt.  A  more  distant 
hope  lay  in  the  probable  extinction  of  the  Aus- 
trian line  which  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
By  securing  the  succession  to  that  throne  for 
a  French  prince  not  only  Castile  and  Aragon 
with  the  Spanish  dependencies  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  but  the  Spanish  empire  in  the  New 
World  would  be  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Prance.  Nothing  could  save  Spain  but  a  union 
of  the  European  powers,  and  to  prevent  this 
union  was  the  work  to  which  tlie  French  nego- 
tiators were  now  bending  their  energies  with 
singular  success.  The  intervention  of  the  Em- 
peror was  guarded  against  by  a  renewal  of  the 
old  alliances  between  France  and  the  le.sser 
German  priuces.  A  league  with  the  Turks 
gave  the  court  of  Vienna  enougli  to  do  on  its 
eastern  border.  The  old  league  with  Sweden, 
the  old  friendship  with  Holland,  were  skillfully 
maintained.  England  alone  remained  as  a  pos- 
sible foe,  and  at  this  moment  the  policy  of 
Charles  bound  England  to  the  side  of  Lewis. 

France  was  the  wealthiest  of  European  pow- 
ers, and  her  subsidies  could  free  Charles  from 
his  dependence  on  the  Parliament.  The  French 
army  was  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  French 
soldiers  could  put  down,  it  wa?  thought,  any 
resistance  from  English  patriots.  The  aid  of 
Lewis  could  alone  realize  the  aims  of  Charles, 
and  Charles  was  willing  to  pay  the  price,  that 
of  a  silent  concurrence  in  his  Spanish  projects, 
which  Lewis  demanded  for  his  aid.  It  was  to 
Prance  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  resentment  he 
felt  at  his  treatment  by  her  in  his  time  of  exile, 
that  Charles  turned  in  the  earliest  days  of  his 
reign.  There  was  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  formal 
alliance,  but  two  marriages  showed  the  close 
couneolion  which  was  to  be  established  between 
the  Kings.  Henrietta,  the  sister  of  Charles, 
was  wedded  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
of  Lewis,  and  this  match  served  as  the  prelude 
to  that  of  Charles  himself  with  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
Tlie  English  ministers  were  d  izzled  bythe  dowry 
which  the  new  Queen  brought  with  her:  half  a 
million  in  money,  the  fortress  of  Tangier  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  trading  port  of  Bombay  in 
the  Indies,  and  a  pledge  of  religious  toleration 
for  all  English  merchants  throughout  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  The  world  at  large  saw  rather 
the  political  significance  of  the  marriage.  As 
the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  the  Second 
had  crowned  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, so  with  its  revolt  had  begun  the  fall  of 
Spain.  To  recover  Portugal  was  the  dream  of 
every  Spaniard,  as  to  aid  Portugal  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  independence  was  the  steady  pol- 
icy of  France.  The  Portuguese  marriage,  the 
Portuguese  alliance  which  followed  it,  ranged 
England  definitely  amongst  the  friends  of  Lewis 
and  the  foes  of  Spain. 


In  England  itself  these  indications  of  the 
King's  foreign  policy  passed  as  yet  almost 
without  notice.  The  attention  of  the  nation 
was  naturally  concentrated  on  the  work  of  po- 
litical and  social  restoration.  What  shape  the 
new  England  would  take,  what  was  to  be  its 
political  or  religious  form,  was  still  uncertain. 
It  was  still  doubtful  which  political  or  j:eligious 
party  had  really  the  upper  hand.  The  show  of 
power  lay  as  yet  with  the  Presbyterians.  It 
was  by  the  Presbyterians  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  Restoration  had  in  fact  been  played ;  and  it 
■n'as  the  Presbyterians  who  still  almost  exclu- 
sively possessed  the  magistracy  and  all  local  au- 
thority. The  first  ministry  which  Charles 
ventured  to  form  bore  on  it  the  marks  of  a  com- 
promise Isetween  this  powerful  party  and  their 
old  opponents.  Its  most  influential  member  in- 
deed was  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  the  adviser  of  the 
King  during  his  exile,  who  soon  became  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Southamptom,  a  steady  royalist,  accepted  the 
post  of  Lord  Treasurer;  and  the  devotion  of 
Ormond  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Steward.  But  the  Presbyterian 
interest  was  represented  by  Monk  ,who  remained 
Lord-General  of  the  army  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Albemarle;  and  though  the  King's 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  was  made  Lord 
Admiral,  the  administration  of  the  fleet  was  vir- 
tually in  the  hands  of  one  of  Cromwell's  follow- 
ers, Montagu,  the  new  Earl  of  Sandwich.  An 
old  Puritan,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  was  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  same  party,  was  rewarded  for  his  ac- 
tivity in  bringing  about  the  Restoration  by  a 
barouy  and  the  oflice  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
one,  Nicholas,  was  a  devoted  Royalist;  the 
other,  Morice,  was  a  steady  Presbyterian.  Of 
the  thirty  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  twelve 
had  borne  arms  against  the  Kii^g. 

It  was  clear  that  such  a  ministry  was  hardly 
likely  to  lend  Itself  to  a  mere  policy  of  reaction, 
and  th.e  temper  of  the  new  Government  there- 
fore fell  fairly  in  with  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
vention when  that  body,  after  declaring  itself 
a  Parliament,  proceeded  to  consider  the  meas- 
ures which  were  requisite  for  a  settlement  of 
the  nation.  The  Convention  had  been  chosen 
under  ordinances  which  excluded  royalist 
"  Malignants  "  from  the  right  of  voting;  and 
the  bulk  of  its  members  were  men  of  Presby- 
terian sympathies,  loyalist  to  the  core,  but  as 
adverse  to  despotism  as  the  Long  Parliament 
itself.  In  its  earlier  days  a  member  who  as- 
serted that  those  who  had  fought  against  the 
King  were  as  .guilty  as  those  who  cut  off  his 
head  was  sternly  rebuked  from  the  Chair.  The 
first  measure  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
House,  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  for 
all  offenses  committed  during  the  recent  troub 
les,  showed  at  once  the  moderate  character  of 
the  Commons.  In  the  punishment  of  the  regi- 
cides indeed  a  Presbyterian  might  well  be  as 
zealous  as  a  Cavalier.  In  spite  of  a  Proclama- 
tion issued  in  the  first  days  of  his  returuj»which 
virtually  promised  mercy  to  all  the  judges  of  the 
late  King  who  surrendered  themselves  to  jus- 
tice, Chai'les  pressed  for  revenge  on  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  father's  murderers,  and  the 
Lords  went  hotly  with  the  King.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commons  that  they  steadily  re- 
sisted the  cry  for  blood.  By  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity 
only^even  of  the  living  regicides  were  excluded 
from  pardon ;  and  though  the  rise  of  royalist 
fervor  during  the  three  months  in  which  the 
bill  was  under  discussion  forced  the  House  in 
the  end  to  leave  almost  all  to  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, 3'et  a  clause  which  made  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  necessary  for  the  execution  of  those 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  Proclamation 
protected  the  lives  of  most  of  them.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  King's  Judges  were  in  the  end 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  a  Court  specially  con- 
vened for  their  trial,  but  only  thirteen  were 
executed,  and  only  one  of  these,  General  Har- 
rison, had  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ebellion.  Twenty  others,  who  had  been  prom- 
inent in  what  were  now  called  "the  troubles" 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  were  declared  incapa- 
ble of  holding  oflice  under  the  Stale:  and  by  an 
unjustifiable  clause  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Act  before  its  final  adoption  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  General  Lambert,  though  they  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  King's  death,  were  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  general  pardon. 

In  dealing  with  the  questions  of  property 
which  arose  from  the  confiscations  and  trans- 
fers of  estates  during  the  Civil  Wars  the  Con- 


vention  met  with  greater  difficulties.  No  op- 
position was  made  to  the  resumption  o£  all 
Crown-lands  by  the  State,  but  the  Convention 
desired  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  had 
purchased  Church  property  and  ot  those  who 
were  in  actual  possession  of  private  estates 
wliich  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Loug  Parlia- 
ment or  by  the  government  which  succeeded  it. 
The  bills  however  which  they  prepared  for  this 
purpose  were  delayed  by  tbe  artifices  of  Hyde; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Session  the  bishops  and 
the  evicted  royalists  quietly  reentered  into  the 
occupation  of  their  old  possessions.  The  roy- 
alists indeed  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
this  summary  confiscation.  Fines  and  seques- 
trations bad  impoverished  all  the  steady  adher- 
ents of  the  royal  cause,  and  had  driven  many 
of  them  to  forced  sales  of  their  estates;  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  compensation  for  their 
losses  and  the  canceling  of  these  sales.  With- 
out such  provisions,  said  the  frenzied  Cavaliers, 
the  bill  would  be  "  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the 
King's  enemies,  and  of  Oblivion  for  his  friends." 
But  here  the  Convention  stood  firm.  All  trans- 
fers of  property  by  sale  were  recognized  as 
valid,  and  all  claims  of  compensation  for  losses 
by  sequestration  were  barred  by  the  Act. 

From  the  settlement  of  tbe  nation  the  Con- 
vention passed  to  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  relations 
between  tbe  nation  and  the  Crown.  So  far  was 
the  constitutional  work  of  the  Long  Parliament 
from  being  undone  that  its  more  important 
measures  were  silently  accepted  as  the  base  of 
future  government.  Not  a  voice  demanded  the 
restoration-of  the  Star  Chamber  or  of  monopo- 
lies or  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  no 
one  disputed  tbe  justice  of  tbe  condemnation  of 
Ship-money  or  the  assertion  of  the  sole  right  of 
Parliament  to  grant  supplies  to  the  Crown. 
The  Militia  indeed  was  placed  in  the  King's 
hands;  but  the  army  was_  disbanded,  though 
Charles  was  permitted  to  Iceep  a  few  regiments 
for  his  guard.  The  revenue  was  fixed  at 
£1,300,000,  and  this  sum  was  granted  to  tbe 
King  for  life,  a  grant  which  might  have  been 
perilous  for  freedom  had  not  the  taxes  voted  to 
supply  the  sum  fallen  constantly  below  this  es- 
timate while  the  current  expenses  of  the  Crown, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  it. 
But  even  for  this  grant  a  heavy  price  was  ex- 
acted. Though  the  rights  of  tbe  Crown  over 
lands  held  as  the  bulk  of  English  estates  were 
held,  in  military  tenure  had  ceased  to  be  of  any 
great  pecuniary  value,  they  were  indirectly  a 
source  of  considerable  power.  The  rights  of 
wardship  and  of  marriage  above  all  enabled  the 
sovereign  to  exercise  a  galling  pressure  on  every 
landed  proprietor  in  bis  social  and  domestic 
concerns.  Under  Elizabeth  tbe  right  of  ward 
ship  had  been  used  to  secure  the  education  of 
all  Catholic  minors  in  tbe  Protestant  faith ;  and 
under  James  and  his  successor  tbe  charge  of 
minors  bad  been  granted  to  Court  favorites  or 
sold  in  open  market  to  the  highest  bidder.  But 
the  real  value  of  these  rights  to  the  Crown  lay 
in  the  political  pressure  which  it  was  able  to 
exert  through  them  on  tbe  country  gentry.  A 
squire  was  naturally  eager  to  buy  tbe  good-will 
of  a  sovereign  who  might  soon  be  the  guardian 
of  his  daughter  and  the  administrator  of  bis  es- 
tate. But  tbe  same  motives  which  made  the 
Crown  cling  to  this  prerogative  made  the  Par- 
liament anxious  to  do  away  with  it.  Its  efforts 
to  bring  this  about  under  James  tbe  First  bad 
been  foiled  by  the  King's  stubborn  resistance; 
but  tbe  long  interruption  of  these  rights  during 
the  ti'oubles  made  their  revival  almost  impossi- 
ble at  the  Restoration.  One  of  the  first  acts 
therefore  of  the  Convention  was  to  free  tbe 
country  gentry  by  abolishing  the  claims  of  the 
Crown  to  reliefs  and  wardship,  purveyance, 
and  pre-emption,  and  by  tbe  conversion  of 
lands  held  till  then  in  chivalry  into  lands  held 
in  common  socage.  In  lieu  of  his  rights  Charles 
accepted  a  grant  of  £100,000  a  year;  a  sum 
which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
tax  on  the  lands  thus  exempted  from  feudal  ex- 
actions; but  which  was  provided  for  in  the  end 
with  less  justice  by  a  general  excise. 

Successful  as  the  Convention  had  been  in 
effecting  a  settlement  of  political  matters  it 
failed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Church.  In  his  proclamation  from  Breda 
Charles  had  promised  to  respect  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  to  assent  to  any  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  should  be  presented  to  him  for  its 
security.  The  Convention  was  in  tbe  main 
Presbyterian;  but  it  soon  became  plain  that  tbe 
continuance  of  a  purely  Presbyterian  system 
was  impossible.  "The  generality  of  tbe 
people,"  wrote  Sharpe,  a  shrewd   Scotch  ob- 
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server,  from  London,  "are  doting  after  Prelacy 
and  the  Service  book."  The  Convention  how- 
ever still  hoped  for  some  modified  form  of  Epis- 
copalian government  which  would  enable  the 
bulk  of  the  Puritan  party  to  remain  within 
the  Church.  A  large  part  of  tbe  existing 
clergy  indeed  were  Independents,  and  for  these 
no  compromise  with  Episcopacy  was  possible; 
but  the  greater  number  were  moderate  Presby- 
terians who  were  ready  "  for  fear  of  worse  " 
not  only  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  of  Church 
government  as  Archbishop  Usher  had  proposed, 
a  plan  in  which  the  bishop  was  only  the  presi- 
dent of  a  diocesau  board  of  presbyters,  but  to 
accept  tbe  Liturgy  itself  with  a  few  amend- 
ments and  tbe  omission  of  "  superstitious  prac- 
tices." It  was  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind 
that  the  King  himself  leant  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  Royal  declaration  announced  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Puritan  demands,  limited  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  by  the  counsel  of  their 
presbyters,  and  promised  a  revision  of  tbe  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Tbe  royal  declaration  was 
read  at  a  conference  of  the  two  parties,  and 
with  it  a  petition  from  the  Independents  pray- 
ing for  religious  liberty.  The  King  proposed 
to  grant  tbe  prayer  of  the  petition,  not  for  the 
Independents  only  but  for  all  Christians.  Dex- 
terous as  the  move  was.  it  at  once  spread  alarm. 
Tbe  silence  of  tbe  bishops,  the  protest  of 
Baxter,  proved  that  on  the  point  of  tolerating 
the  Catholics  all  were  at  one.  In  itself  how- 
ever tbe  declaration  satisfied  the  Puritan  party, 
and  one  of  their  leaders,  Dr.  Reynolds,  ac- 
cepted a  bishopric  on  tbe  strength  of  it.  But 
the  King's  disappointment  at  the  check  given 
to  his  plans  showed  itself  in  the  new  attitude  of 
the  government  when  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
tbe  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
to  turn  the  declaration  into  a  law.  Tbe  opposi- 
tion of  tbe  Episcopalian  party  was  secretly  en- 
couraged by  tbe  royalist  section  of  the  min> 
istry,  and  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  small  major- 
ity. A  fresh  conference  was  promised,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  Parliamentary  action  the 
Episcopal  party  boldly  availed  themselves  of 
their  legal  rights.  Tbe  ejected  clergy  who  still 
remained  alive  .entered  again  into  their  parson- 
ages, tbe  bishops  returned  to  their  sees,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Convention-Parliament  de- 
stroyed the  last  hope  of  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
promise. 

The  tide  of  loyalty  had  in  fact  been  rising- 
fast  during  its  session,  and  its  influence  was  al- 
ready seen  in  a  shameful  outrage  wrought  un- 
der tbe  very  orders  of  tbe  Convention  itself. 
The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradsbaw,  and  Ireton 
were  torn  from  their  graves  and  hung  on  gib- 
bets at  Tyburn,  while  those  of  Pym  and  Blake 
weie  cast  out  of  Westminster  Abbey  into  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard.  But  it  was  only  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Convention-Parliament  at 
tbe  end  of  1660  that  tbe  new  political  temper 
made  itself  vigorously  felt.  For  the  first  time 
during  twenty  years  half  England  found  itself 
able  to  go  to  the  poll.  From  tbe  outset  of  the 
war  all  who  had  taken  part  on  tlie  royalist  side 
had  been  disfranchised  as  "  malignants,"  and 
this  disfranchisement  bad  been  rigorously  en- 
forced even  in  tbe  elections  to  tbe  Convention. 
But  "  malignity  "  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  crime, 
and  tbe  voters  so  long  deprived  of  all  share  in 
the  suffrase,  vicars,  country  gentlemen,  farm- 
ers, with  Ihe  whole  body  ot  tbe  Catholics, 
rushed  agiiin  to  the  poll-  Their  temper,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  one  of  vengeance  on 
the°men  who  had  held  them  down  so  long.  In 
counties  and  towns  alike  the  zeal  for  Church 
and  King,  the  two  causes  for  which  the  voters 
had  suffered,  swept  all, hope  of  moderation  or 
compromise  before  it.  Tbe  ruling  impulse  was 
to  get  utterly  rid  of  the  old  representatives. 
The  Presbyterians,  dominant  in  tbe  Convention, 
sank  in  tbe  Cavalier  Parliament,  as  that  of  1661 
was  called,  to  a  handful  of  fifty  members. 

The  new  House  of  Commons  was  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  young  men,  of  men,  that 
is,  who  had  but  a  faint  memory  of  the  Stu^ 
art  tyranny  under  which  their  childhood  had 
been"  spent,  but  who  had  a  keen  memory  of 
living  from  manhood  beneath  the  tyranny  of 
the  Commonwealth.  They  bad  seen  their  fa- 
thers driven  from  the  justice-bench,  driven 
from  the  polline-booth,  half-beggared  and  im- 
prisoned for  no^otber  cause  but  their  loyalty  to 
the  King.  They  had  seen  tbe  family  oaks 
felled  and  the  family  plate  sent  to  tbe  melting- 
pot  to  redeem  their  estates  from  the  pitiless 
hands  of  the  committee  at  Goldsmith's  Hall. 
They  had  themselves  been  brought  like  poach- 
ers before  the  justices  for  a  horse-race  or  a  cock- 


I  fight.  At  every  breath  of  a  rising  a  squad  of 
the  New  Model  had  quartered  itself  in  the 
manor-house  and  a  warrant  from  the  Major- 
general  of  tbe  distrtct  had  cleared  the  stables. 
j  Nor  was  this  all.  The  same  tyranny  which 
I  pressed  on  their  social  and  political  life  had 
I  pressed  on  their  religious  life  too.  The  solemn 
petitions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
!  words  which  bad  rung  like  sweet  chimes  in  their 
j  ears  from  their  first  childhood,  had  been  banned 
from  every  village  church  as  accursed  things. 
It  had  been  only  by  stealth  and  at  home  that 
tbe  cross  could  be  signed  on  tbe  brow  of  the 
babe  whom  the  squire  brought  to  be  christened. 
Hardly  by  stealth  bad  it  been  possible  to  bury 
their  dead  with  the  words  of  pathetic  hope 
which  had  so  often  brought  comfort  to  the  ears 
of  mourners. 

And  now  the  young  squires  felt  that  their 
time  had  come.  The  Puritan,  the  Presbyte- 
rian, tbe  Commonwealths-man,  all  were  at  their 
feet.  Their  very  bearing  was  that  of  wild  re- 
volt against  tbe  Puritan  past.  To  a  staid  ob- 
server, Roger  Pepys,  they  seemed  a  following 
of  "  tbe  most  profane,  swearing  fellows  that 
ever  I  heard  in  my  life."  Their  whole  policy 
appeared  to  be  dictated  by  a  passionate  spirit  of 
reaction.  They  would  drive  the  Presbyterians 
from  the  bench  and  the  polling-booth  as  the 
Presbyterians  had  driven  them.  The  would 
make  belief  in  a  Commonwealth  as  much  a  sign 
of  "  malignity  "  as  their  enemies  had  made  be- 
lief in  a  King.  They  would  have  no  military 
rule:  they  hated  indeed  the  very  name  of  a 
standing  army.  They  were  hot  royalists  and 
they  were  hot  churchmen.  The  old  tyranny  of 
the  bishops  was  forgotten,  tbe  old  jealousy  of 
tbe  clergy  set  aside  in  tbe  memory  of  a  common 
suffering.  The  oppressors  of  the  parson  had 
been  the  oppressors  of  the  squire.  'The  seques- 
trator who  had  driven  the  one  from  his  parson- 
age had  driven  the  other  from  his  manor  house. 
Both  had  been  branded  viith  tbe  same  charge 
of  malignity.  Both  had  been  robbed  alike  of 
the  same  privileges  of  citizenship.  Both  had 
suffered  together,  and  the  new  Parliament  was 
resolved  that  both  should  triumph  together. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation  the 
English  gentry  were  ardent  not  for  King  only 
but  for  Church  and  King. 

Tbe  zeal  of  tbe  Parliament  at  its  outset  there- 
fore far  outran  that  of  Charles  or  his  ministers. 
Though  it  confirmed  the  other  acts  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Convention,  it  could  with  difficulty 
be  brought  to  confirm  tbe  Act  of  Indemnity. 
The  Commons  pressed  for  tbe  prosecution  of 
Vane.  Vane  was  protected  alike  by  the  spirit 
of  tbe  law  and  by  the  King's  pledge  to  the  Con- 
vention that,  even  if  convicted  of  treason,  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  sent  to  the  block. 
But  be  was  now  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge 
of  treason  against  a  King  "kept  out  of  his 
royal  autbortly  by  traitors  and  rebels,"  and  his 
spirited  defense  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  exe- 
cution. "  He  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let 
live,"  Charles  wrote  with  characteristic  cool- 
ness, "  if  we  can  safely  put  him  out  of  tbe 
way."  But  the  new  members  were  yet  better 
churchmen  than  loj'alists.  At  the  opening  of 
their  session  they  ordered  every  member  to  re- 
ceive the  communion,  and  the  League  and 
Covenant  to  be  solemnly  burnt  by  tbe  common 
hangman  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  bill  which 
excluded  the  bishops  'from  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  repealed.  The  conference 
at  the  Savoy  between  tbe  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  broke  up  in  anger,  and  the  few 
alterations  niiide  in  the  Liturgy  were  made  with 
a  view  to  disgust  rather  than  to  conciliate  tbe 
Puritan  party. 

In  spite  of  these  outbursts  however  it  would 
be  unjust  to  look  on  the  temper  of  tbe  new- 
Parliament  as  a  mere  temper  of  revenge.  Its 
wish  was  in  the  main  to  restore  tbe  constitutional 
system  which  the  civil  war  had  violently  inter- 
rupted. Tbe  royalist  party,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  tbe  policy  of  the 
earlv  Stuarts.  Their  notions  and  their  aims 
were  not  those  of  Laud  and  Strafford  but  of 
the  group  of  constitutional  loyalists  who  had 
followed  Falkland  in  his  break  with  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1643.  And  of  that  group  by  a 
sini^ular  fortune  the  most  active  and  conspicu 
ous°member  now  filled  tbe  chief  pl&ce  in  tbe 
counsels  of  the  King.  Edward  Hyde  had  joined 
Charles  the  First  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  bad  become  his  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer, 
and  it  was  to  his  pen  that  tbe  bulk  of  the  royal 
manifestoes  were  attributed.  He  had  passed 
with  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  into  exile,  and 
had   remained"  the  counselor  of    Charles    the 
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Second  during  the  long  years  which  preceded 
his  return.  His  faithfulness  had  been  ampl}'  re- 
warded. He  was  now  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Chancellor;  and  his  influence  in  the  royal 
council,  which  had  been  great  from  the  first, 
became  supreme  when  the  temper  of  the  new 
Parliament  shattered  the  hopes  of  his  Presby- 
terian opponents  there.  But  his  aim  was  simply 
to  carry  out  the  policy  he  had  clung  to  with 
Falkland.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  breeding,  and 
his  theory  of  the  State  was  a  lawyer's  theory. 
He  looked  ou  the  English  constitution,  not  as 
the  sum  of  political  forces  which  were  still  in 
process  of  development,  but  as  a  mass  of  fixed 
and  co-ordinated  institutions  whose  form  and 
mutual  relations  had  been  settled  in  some  dis- 
tant past.  He  had  opposed  the  Stuart  tyranny 
because — as  he  held — it  had  broken  down  this 
constitution  to  the  profit  of  the  Crown.  He 
worked  with  the  men  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
what  he  regarded  as  the  work  of  restoring  it; 
he  left  Ibem  the  moment  that  he  fancied  they 
were  themselves  about  to  break  it  down  to  the 
profit  of  the  People.  Years  of  exile  had  only 
hardened  his  ideas.  He  came  back  with  the 
fixed  resolve  to  hold  the  State  together  at  the 
exact  point  where  the  first  reforms  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  left  it.  The  power  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  were  to  be  jealously  preserved,  but 
they  were  to  be  preserved  by  the  free  will  and 
conviction  of  the  Parliament  It  was  on  this 
harmonious  co-operation  of  these  three  great 
institutions  that  Clarendon's  system  hung.  Its 
importance  to  future  times  lay  in  his  regarding 
Parliament  and  the  Church,  not  as  mere  acci- 
dents or  checks  in  the  system  of  English  gov- 
ernment, but  as  essential  parts  of  it,  parts  which 
were  as  needful  for  its  healthy  working  as  the 
Crown  itself,  and  through  which  the  power  of 
the  Crown  was  to  be  exercised.  Wholly  to  re- 
alize such  a  conception  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Parliament  should  be  politically,  the  Church 
religiously,  representatives  of  the  whole  nation. 

T lie  first  of  Clarendon's  assumptions  was  not 
only  a  fact,  but  a  far  greater  fact  than  he  imag- 
ined. Hence  it  came  about  tliat  his  assembly 
of  the  Parliament  year  after  year.and  the  steady 
way  in  which  he  used  it  to  do  the  Crown's 
work  by  setting  its  stamp  on  every  great  polit- 
ical measure.became  of  llio  highest  importanca 
in  our  constitutional  development.  The  secon  J 
was  a  fiction,  for  half  England  had  passed  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  to  make  it 
a  fact  that  Clarendon  buckled  himself  to  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  Nonconformity,  It  was 
under  his  guidance  that  the  Parliament  turned 
to  the  carrying  out  of  that  principle  of  uni- 
formity in  Church  as  well  as  in  State  on  wnich 
the  minister  was  resolved.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  such  a  policy  lay  in  the  Presbyterians,  and 
the  strongholds  of  the  Presbyteriaus  were  the 
corporations  of  the  boroughs.  In  many  of  the 
boroughs  the  corporation  actually  returned  the 
borough  members — in  all  they  exercised  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  their  election.  To  drive  the 
Presbyterians  therefore  from  municipal  posts 
was  to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  the  Presby- 
terian party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  this  object 
that  the  Cavalier  Parliament  passed  a  severe 
Corporation  Act,  which  required  as  a  condition 
of  entering  on  any  municipal  office  a  reception 
of  the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  a  renunciation  of  the  League 
and  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  that  it  was  un- 
lawful on  any  grounds  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  King.  The  attempt  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  test  and  oath  were  taken  after 
awhile  by  men  who  regarded  both  simply  as  in- 
sults to  their  religious  and  political  convictions. 
But  if  Clarendon  was  foiled  in  his  effort  to  se- 
cure political  uniformity  by  excluding  the 
Presbyterian  party  from  any  connection  with 
the  government  of  the  State  he  seemed  for 
the  time  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  se- 
cure a  religious  uniformity  by  their  exclusion 
from  the  Church. 

An  effectual  blow  was  dealt  at  the  Puritans 
in  1663  by  the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  LTuiformity. 
Not  only  was  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  and 
the  Prayer-book  only  enforced  in  all  public 
worship,  but  an  imfeigned  consent  and  as- 
sent was  demanded  from  every  minister  of  the 
Church  to  all  which  was  contained  in  it;  while 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation  all 
orders  save  those  conferred  by  the  hands  of 
bishops  were  legally  disallowed.  To  give  a 
political  stamp  to  the  new  measure  the  declara- 
tion exacted  from  corporations,  that  it  was  un 
lawful  in  any  case  to  lake  up  arms  against  the 


Crown,  was  exacted  from  the  clergy,  and  a 
pledge  was  required  that  they  would  seek  to 
make  no  change  in  Church  or  State.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Ashley  opposed  the  bill  fiercely  in  the 
Lords,  that  the  peers  pleaded  for  pensions  to 
the  ejected  ministers  and  for  the  exemption  of 
school  masters  from  the  necessity  of  subscrip- 
tion, and  that  even  Clarendon, who  felt  that  the 
King's  word  was  at  stake,  pressed  for  the  inser- 
tion of  clauses  enabling  the  Crown  to  grant  dis- 
pensations from  its  provisions.  Every  sugges- 
tion of  compromise  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons; and  Charles,  whose  aim  was  to  procure  a 
toleration  for  the  Catholics  by  allowing  the 
Presbyterians  to  feel  the  pressure  of  persecu- 
tion, at  last  assented  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  passed  in  May,  but  its  execution  was 
deferred  till  August;  and  in  the  interval  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  the  royal  Council  strug- 
gled hard  to  obtain  from  the  King  a  suspension 
of  its  provisions  by  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive. Charles  had  promised  this,  but  the  bish- 
ops were  resolute  to  enforce  the  law;  and  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  August  the  34th,  the  last 
day  allowed  for  compliance  with  its-  require- 
ments, nearly  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars, 
or  about  a  fifth  of  the  English  clergy,  were 
driven  from  their  parishes  as  Nonconformists. 
No  such  sweeping  alteration  in  the  religious  as- 
pect of  the  Church  had  ever  been  seen  before. 
The  ecclesiastical  changes  of  the  Reformation 
had  been  brought  about  with  little  change  in  the 
clergy  itself.  Even  the  severities  of  the  High 
Commission  under  Elizabeth  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  few  hundreds.  If  Laud  had  gone 
zealously  to  work  in  emptying  Puritan  pulpits 
his  zeal  had  been  to  a  great  extent  foiled  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  law  and  by  the  growth  of 
Puritan  sentiment  in  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  A 
far  wider  change  had  been  brought  about  in  the 
e.xpulsion  of  royalist  clergy  from  their  benefices 
during  the  Civil  War;  but  the  change  had  been 
gradual,  and  had  been  at  least  ostensibly 
wrought  for  the  most  part  on  political  or  moral 
rather  than  on  religious  grounds.  The  parsons 
expelled  were  expelled  as  "  malignants,"  or  as 
unfitted  for  their  office  by  idleness  or  vice  or 
inability  to  preach.  But  the  change  wrought 
by  St.  Barthofi)mew's  Day  was  a  distinctly  re- 
ligious change,  and  it  was  a  change  which  in 
its  suddenness  and  completeness  stood  vrtterly 
alone.  The  rectors  and  vicars  who  were  driven 
out  were  the  most  learned  and  the  most  active 
of  their  order.  The  bulk  of  the  great  livings 
throughout  the  country  were  in  their  hands. 
They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  London  clergy, 
as  the  London  clergy  stood  in  general  repute  at 
the  head  of  their  class  throughout  England. 
The)'  occupied  the  higher  posts  at  the  two  Uni- 
versities. No  English  divine  save  Jeremy 
Taylor  rivaled  Howe  as  a  preacher.  No  par- 
son was  so  renowned  a  controversialist  or  so  in- 
defatigable a  parish  priest  as  Baxter.  And  be- 
hind these  men  stood  a  fifth  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  men  whose  zeal  and  labor  hiul 
diffused  throughout  the  countiy  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  piety  aud  religion  than  it  had  ever 
displayed  before. 

But  the  expulsion  of  these  men  was  far  more 
to  the  Churcli  of  England  than  the  loss  of  their 
individual  services.  It  was  the  definite  expul- 
sion of  a  great  party  which  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  had  played  the  most  active  and 
popular  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  was 
the  close  of  an  effort  which  had  been  going  on 
ever  since  Elizabeth's  accession  to  bring  the 
English  Communion  into  clo.ier  relations  with 
the  Reformed  Communions  of  the  Continent 
aud  into  greater  harmony  with  the  religious  in 
stincts  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  Churcli  of 
England  stood  from  that  moment  isolated  and 
alone  among  all  the  Churches  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  Reformation  had  severed  it  irre- 
trievably from  those  which  still  clung  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Papacy.  By  its  rejection  of  all 
but  episcopal  orders  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
severed  it  as  irretrievably  from  the  general  body 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  whetlier  Lutheran 
or  Reformed.  And  while  thus  cut  off  from  all 
healthy  religious  communion  with  the  world 
without  it  sank  into  immobility  within.  With 
the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy  all  change, 
all  efforts  after  reform,  all  national  develop- 
ment, suddenly  stopped.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  Episcopal  Church  has  'been  unable  to 
meet  the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  its  adherents 
by  any  modifications  of  its  government  or  its 
worship.  It  stands  alone  among  all  the  religious 
bodies  of  Western  Christendom  in  its  failure 
through  two  hundred  years  to  devise  a  single 
new  service  of  prayer  or  of  praise. 


But  if  the  issues  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
have  been  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
English  Church  the}'  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty.  At  the  Restoration  religious  freedom 
seemed  again  to  have  been  lost.  Only  the  In- 
dependents and  a  few  despised  sects,  such  as  the 
Quakers,  upheld  the  right  of  every  man  to  wor- 
j  ship  God  according  to  the  bidding  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  bulk  of  the  Puritan  Party, 
with  the  Presbyterians  at  its  head,  was  at  one 
with  its  opponents  in  desiring  a  uniformity  of 
worship,  if  not  of  belief,  throughout  the  land. 
Had  the  two  great  parties  within  the  Church 
held  together  their  weight  would  have  been  al- 
most irresistible.  Fortunately  the  great  sever- 
ance of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  drove  out  the 
Presbyterians  from  the  Church  to  which  they 
clung,  aud  forced  them  into  a  general  union 
with  sects  which  the}'  had  hated  till  then  almost 
as  bitterly  as  the  bishops  themselves.  A  com- 
mon persecution  soon  blended  the  Noncon- 
formists into  one.  Persecution  broke  down  be- 
fore the  numbers,  the  wealth  and  the  political 
weight  of  the  new  sectarians;  and  the  Church 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  an  organized  body  of  Dissenters 
without  its  pale.  The  impossibility  of  crush- 
ing such  a  body  as  this  wrested  from  English 
statesmen  the  first  legal  recognition  of  freedom 
of  worship  in  the  Toleration  Act;  their  rapid 
growth  in  later  times  has  by  degrees  stripped 
the  Church  of  almost  all  the  exclusive  privileges 
which  it  enjoyed  as  a  religious  body,  and  now 
threatens  what  remains  of  its  ofiicial  connection 
with  the  state.  With  these  remoter  conse- 
quences however  we  are  not  as  yet  concerned. 
It  is  enough  to  note  here  that  with  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy 
a  new  element  in  our  religious  and  political  his- 
tory, the  element  of  Dissent,  the  influence  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches,  comes  first  into 
play. 

The  sudden  outbreak  and  violence  of  the 
persecution,  the  breaking  up  of  conventicles, 
the  imprisonment  of  those  who  were  found 
worshiping  in  them,  turned  the  disappointment 
of  the  Presbyterians  into  despair.  Many  were 
for  retiring  to  Holland,  others  proposed  a  gen- 
eral flight  to  New  England  and  the  American 
colonies.  Among  the  Baptists  and  Indepen- 
dents there  was  vague  talk  of  an  appeal  to 
arms.  So  threatening  indeed  did  the  attitude 
of  the  sectaries  become  that  Clarendon  was 
anxious  to  provide  himself  with  men  and  money 
and  above  all  with  foreign  aid  for  such  a  strug- 
gle, should  it  come.  Different  indeed  as  were 
the  aims  of  the  King  and  his  Chancellor  the 
course  of  events  drew  them  inevitably  together. 
If  Charles  desired  the  friendship  of  Prance 
as  a  support  in  any  possible  struggle  with  the 
Parliament  Clarendon  desired  it  as  a  sup- 
port in  the  possible  struggle  with  the  Non- 
conformists. The  first  step  in  this  French 
policy  had  been  the  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Braganza;  the  second  was  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk.  The  maintenance  of  the  garrison  at 
Dunkirk  was  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  royal 
treasury,  and  a  proposal  for  its  sale  to  Spain, 
which  was  made  by  Lord  Sandwich  in  council, 
was  seized  by  Charles  and  Clarendon  as  a 
means  of  opening  a  bargain  with  France.  To 
Prance  the  profit  was  immense.  Not  only  was 
a  port  gained  in  the  Channel  which  served  dur- 
ing the  next  hundred  years  as  a  haunt  for 
privateers  in  every  war  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, but  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison 
at  the  close  of  1663  from  a  port  which  neces- 
sarily drew  England  into  every  contest  between 
France  and  Spain  freed  the  hands  of  Lewis  for 
the  stroke  he  was  patiently  planning  against  the 
Low  Countries.  Lewis  however  proved  a 
shrewd  bargainer,  and  not  a  half  of  the  sura 
originally  demanded  as  its  price  found  its  way 
into  the  royal  treasury.  But  the  money  was 
accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  close  connection 
which  was  to  bind  the  two  crowns  together. 
Charles  declared  the  cession  to  be  "  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  he  could  give  of  his  friendship 
for  the  French  King,"  and  the  Duke  of  York 
pressed  the  bargain  with  assurances  that  his 
strongest  desire,  like  that  of  his  brother,  was 
"  to  unite  our  interests  with  those  of  Prance." 
Clarendon  was  as  desirous  of  such  a  union  as 
his  master.  In  his  eyes  the  friendship  of 
France,  the  money,  the  force  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  return  of  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk 
to  England,  were  so  many  safeguards  against 
the  outbreak  of  rebellion  which  his  policy  had 
provoked. 

But  he  had  reckoned  without  Charles,  and  the 
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time  was  come  when  the  King  was  to  show  how 
■widely  his  temper  and  aim  differed  from  those 
of  his  Chancellor.  Charles  had  no  taste  for 
civil  war,  nor  had  he  the  sliglitest  wish  to  risk 
his  throne  in  securing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church.  His  aim  was  to  use  the  strife  between 
the  two  great'  bodies  of  Protestant  religionists 
so  as  to  secure  toleration  for  the  Catholics  and 
revive  at  the  same  time  his  prerogative  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  execution  of  laws.  At  the 
close  of  1662  therefore  he  suddenly  broke  from 
the  policy  of  Clarendon  and  laid  his  plans  for 
toleration  before  the  Presbyterian  party  who 
were  struggling  against  the  Chancellor  in  the 
royal  council.  Of  that  party  Ashley  Cooper, 
Lord  Ashley,  was  now  in  influence,  though  not 
in  rank,  the  cliief.  Every  step  in  his  career  had 
brought  out  the  boldness,  the  self-reliance,  the 
versatility  and  readiness  of  re? ource  which  dis- 
tinguished his  character.  lu  mere  boyhood  iie 
had  saved  his  estate  from  the  greed  of  his 
guardians  by  boldly  appealing  in  person  for 
protection  to  Noy,  who  was  then  attorney-gen. 
eral.  As  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford  he  or- 
ganized a  rebellion  of  the  freshmen  against  the 
oppressive  customs  which  were  enforced  by  the 
senior  men  of  his  college,  and  succeeded  in 
abolishing  them.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  uiem^ 
ber  of  the  Sliort  Parliament.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  took  part  with  the  King: 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  successes  he  fore- 
saw the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  passed  to  the 
Parliament,  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Cromwell,  and  became  member  of  the  Council 
of  State.  A  temporary  disgrace  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Protectorate  oaly  quickened  him 
to  a  restless  hatred  which  did  much  to  bring 
about  its  fall.  His  bitter  invectives  against  the 
dead  Protector,  his  intrigues  with  Monk,  and 
the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  King's  re- 
call, were  rewarded  at  the  Restoration  with  a 
peerage  and  with  promotion  to  a  foremost  share 
in  the  royal  councils. 

Ashley  was  then  a  man  of  forty,  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  famous  in 
Dryden's  contemptuous  phrase  as  "'  the  loudest 
bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train ;"  but  he  was  no 
sooner  a  minister  of  Charles  than  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  debauchery  of  the  Court  with  an 
ardor  which  surprised  even  his  master.  "  You 
are  the  wickedest  dog  in  England!"  laughed  the 
King  at  some  unscrupulous  jest  of  his  coun- 
selor's. "Of  a  subject,  Sir,  I  believe  I  am!" 
was  the  unbashed  reply.  But  the  debauchery 
of  Ashley  was  simply  a  mask.  He  was  in  fact 
temperate  by  nature  and  habit,  and  his  ill- 
health  rendered  any  great  excess  impossible. 
Men  soon  found  that  the  courtier  who  lounged 
in  Lady  Castlemaine's  boudoir,  or  drank  and 
jesled  with  Sedley  and  Buckingham,  was  a 
diligent  and  able  man  of  business.  "He  is  a 
man,"  says  the  puzzled  Pepys,  three  years  after 
the  Restoration,  "of  great  business  and  yet  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation  too."  His  rivals  were 
as  envious  of  the  ease  and  mastery  with  which 
he  dealt  with  questions  of  finance  as  of  tlie 
"nimble  wit"  which  won  the  favor  of  the 
King.  Even  in  later  years  his  industry  earned 
the  grudging  praise  of  his  enemies.  Dryden 
owned  that  as  Chancellor  he  was  "swift  to  dis- 
patch and  easy  of  access,"  and  wondered  at  the 
•fevered  activity  which  "refused  his  age  the 
needful  hours  of  rett."  His  activity  indeed  was 
the  more  wonderful  that  his  health  was  utterly 
broken.  An  accident  in  early  days  left  behind 
it  an  abiding  weakness  whose  traces  were  seen 
in  the  furrows  which  seamed  his  long  pale  face, 
in  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  and  the  nervous 
tremor  which  shook  his  puny  frame.  The 
"  pigmy  body  ''  was  "  fretted  to  decay  "  by  the 
"  liery  soul "  within  it.  But  pain  and  weak 
ness  brought  with  them  no  sourness  of  spirit. 
Ashley  was  attacked  more  unscrupulously  than 
any  statesman  save  Walpole;  but  Burnet,  who 
did  not  love  him.  owns  that  he  was  never  bitter 
or  angry  in  speaking  of  his  assailants.  Even 
the  wit  with  which  he  crushed  them  was  com 
nionly  good-humored.  "  When  will  you  have 
done  preaching?"  a  bishop  murmured  testily, 
as  he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
"When  I  am  a  bishop,  my  Lord!"  was  the 
laughing  reply. 

As  a  statesman  Ashley  not  only  stood  high 
among  his  contemporaries  from  his  wonderful 
readiness  and  induslrj',  but  he  stood  far  above 
them  in  his  scorn  of  personal  profit.  Even  Dry- 
den, while  raking  together  every  fault  in  his 
character,  owns  that  his  hands  were  clean.  As 
a  political  leader  his  position  was  to  modern 
eyes  odd  enough.  In  religion  he  was  at  most  a 
Deist,  with  some  fanciful  notions  "that  after 


death  our  souls  lived  in  stars,"  and  his  life  was 
that  of  a  debauchee.  But  Deist  and  debauchee 
as  he  was  he  remained  the  representative  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Nonconformist  party  in  the 
Royal  Council.  He  was  the  steady  and  vehe- 
ment advocate  of  toleration,  but  his  advocacy 
was  based  on  purely  political  grounds.  He 
saw  that  persecution  would  fail  to  bring  back 
the  Dissenters  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  ef- 
fort to  recall  them  only  left  the  country  dis- 
united. He  saw  too  that  such  a  disunion  ex- 
posed English  liberty  to  invasion  from  the 
Crown,  while  ft  robbed  England  herself  of  all 
influence  in  Europe  at  a  time  when  her  influ- 
ence alone  could  effectually  check  the  ambition 
of  France.  The  one  means  of  unitiiig  Church- 
men and  Dissidents  was  by  a  policy  of  tolera- 
tion, but  in  the  temper  of  England  after  the 
Restoration  he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  toler- 
ation save  from  the  King.  Wit,  debauchery, 
rapidity  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  were  all 
therefore  used  as  a  means  to  gain  influence 
over  the  King,  and  to  secure  him  as  a  friend  in 
the  struggle  which  Ashley  carried  on  against 
the  intolerance  of  Clarendon. 

Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  his  own  game 
to  play,  and  his  own  reasons  for  protecting 
Ashlej'-  during  his  vehement  struggle  against 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, and  the  persecution  of  the  Dissidents. 
But  the  struggle  had  been  fruitless,  and  the 
only  chance — as  it  seemed  to  Ashley — of  secur- 
ing toleration  was  to  receive  it  on  the  King's 
own  terms.  It  wa.=  with  the  assent  therefore  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Council  that 
Charles  issued  in  December  a  royal  proclama 
tion  which  expressed  the  King's  resolve  to  ex- 
empt from  the  penalties  of  the  Acts  which  had 
been  passed  "  those  who  living  peaceably  do 
not  conform  themselves  thereunto  through  scru- 
ple and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience, 
but  modestly  and  without  scandal  perform  their 
devotions  in  their  own  way."  The  desire  foi 
toleration  had  in  fact  not  only  overcome  their 
dread  of  Catholicism,  but  even  blinded  them  to 
the  political  dangers  of  a  revival  of  the  dispens- 
ing power.  The  indulgence  applied  equally  to 
Catholics  as  to  Protestants;  it  was  in  itself  a 
bold  assertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  sus 
pending  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  Pres- 
byterian statesmen  indeed  aimed  at  giving  the 
dispensing  power  a  legal  basis.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Lords  Ashley  and  Roberts  in  the  open- 
ing of  1663,  in  redemption  of  a  pledge  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  itself,  gave  Charles 
the  power  to  dispense  not  only  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  but  with  the  pen- 
alties provided  by  all  laws  which  enforced  re- 
ligious conformity  or  which  imposed  religious 
tests.  But  the  policy  of  Charles  as  of  Ashley 
broke  instantly  down  before  the  good  sense  as 
well  as  the  religious  passion  of  the  people  at 
larae.  If  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  the  coun- 
cil had  stooped  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  declara- 
tion, the  bulk  of  the  Dissidents  had  no  mind  to 
have  their  grievances  used  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing l)y  a  side  wind  toleration  for  Roman 
Catholics,  or  of  building  up  again  that  dispens- 
ing power  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown 
down.  The  Churchmen  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  bishops  at  their  head,  were  resolute  in 
opposition.  Ever  since  tlie  issue  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
Churchmen  for  the  Dissidents  had  been  embit 
tered  by  suspicions  of  a  secret  league  between 
the  Dissidents  and  the  Catholics  in  which  the 
King  was  taking  part.  The  Houses  therefore 
struck  simultaneously  at  both  their  opponents. 
They  forced  Charles  by  an  address  to  withdraw 
his  pledge  of  toleration.  They  then  extorted 
from  him  a  proclamation  for  the  banishment  of 
all  Catholic  priests,  and  followed  this  up  by  a 
Conventicle  Act,  which  punished  with  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  transportation  on  a  third  of- 
fense all  persons  who  met  in  greater  number 
than  five  for  any  religious  worship  save  that  of 
the  Common  Prayer. 

What  added  to  the  sting  of  this  defeat  was 
the  open  opposition  which  Clarendon  had  of- 
fered to  liis  master's  scheme  in  Parliament. 
From  that  moment  Charles  resolved  on  his  minis- 
ter's ruin.  But  Clarendon's  position  was  too 
strong  to  be  easily  shaken.  Hated  by  the 
Catholics  and  the  Di.ssenters,  opposed  in  the 
Council  itself  by  Ashley  and  the  Presbyt^erian 
leaders,  opposed  in  the  Court  by  the  King  s 
mistress.  Lady  Castlemaine,  as  well  as  by  the 
supple  and  adroit  Henry  Benuet,  a  creature  of 
the  King's  who  began  to  play  a  foremost  part 
in  politics.  Clarendon  was  still  strong  in  his  long 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  King's  affairs. 


his  alliance  with  the  royal  house  through  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  his  untiring  industry,  his 
wide  capacity  for  business,  above  all  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church  and  the  confidence  of  the 
rpyalist  and  orthodox  House  of  Commons.  To 
the  Commons  and  the  Church  he  was  only 
bound  the  closer  by  the  hatred  of  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists  or  by  the  futile  attempts  at  im- 
peachment which  were  made  by  the  Catholic 
Earl  of  Bristol  in  the  summer  of  1663.  The 
"  Declaration"  indeed  had  strengthened  Claren- 
don's position.  It  had  identified  his  policy  of 
persecution  with  the  maintenance  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  had  thrown  on  Ashley  and 
his  opponants  the  odium  of  an  atten.pt  to  set  up 
again  the  dispensing  power  and  of  betraying  as 
it  was  thought,  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
into  the  hands  of  Rome.  Never  in  fact  had 
Clarendon's  power  seemed  stronger  than  in  1664; 
and  the  only  result  of  the  attempt  to  shake  his 
system  of  intolerance  was  an  increase  of  perse- 
cution. Of  the  sufferings  of  the  expelled  clergy 
one  of  thvjlr  number,  Richard  Baxter,  has  given 
us  an  account.  "  Many  hundreds  of  them  with 
their  wives  and  children  had  neither  house  nor 
bread.  .  .  .  Their  congregations  had  enough  to 
do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to  help  them 
out  of  piisons  or  to  maintain  them  there. 
Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  possible  they 
could  hardly  live;  some  lived  on  little  more  than 
brown  bread  and  water,  many  had  but  eight 
or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that 
a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their 
tables  in  six  weeks' time;  their  allowance  could 
scarce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese.  One  went  to 
plow  six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  liveli- 
hood." But  poverty  was  the  least  of  their 
sufferings.  They  were  jeered  at  by  the  players. 
They  were  hooted  through  the  streets  by  the 
mob.  "Many  ol  the  ministers  being  afraid  to 
lay  dowii  their  ministry  after  they  had  been 
ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as  would  hear 
them  in  fields  and  private  houses,  till  they  were 
apprehended  and  cast  into  jails,  where  many  of 
them  perished."  They  were  excommunicated 
in  the  Bishop's  Court  or  fined  for  non-attend- 
ance at  church;  and  a  crowd  of  informers  grew 
up  who  made  a  trade  of  detecting  the  meetings 
tliey  held  at  midnight.  Alleyn,  the  author  of 
the  well  known  "Alarm  to  the  Unconverted," 
died  at  thirty  six  from  the  sufferings  he  en- 
dured in  Taunton  Jail.  Vavasour  Powell,  the 
apostle  of  Wales,  spent  the  eleven  yeais  which 
followed  the  Restoration  in  prisons  at  Shrews- 
bury. Southsea,  and  Cardiff,  till  he  perished  in 
the  "Fleet. 

The  success  however  of  this  experiment  in 
the  repression  of  religious  opinion  rested  main- 
ly on  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  influences 
from  without;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph 
over  his  opponents  at  home  Clarendon  was 
watching  anxiously  the  growth  of  a  quarrel 
which  threatened  war  with  the  Dutch.  The 
old  commercial  jealousy  between  the  two  rival 
nations,  which  had  been  lulled  in  1662  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  but  which  still  lived  on 
in  petty  squabbles  at  sea,  was  imbittered  by  the 
cession  of  Bombay — a  port  which  gave  England 
an  entry  into  the  profitable  trade  with  Inaia — 
as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  a  West 
Indian  Company  iu  London  which  opened  a 
traffic  with  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
brought  back  from  Guinea  the  gold  from  which 
our  first  "guineas"  were  struck.  In  both 
countries  there  was  a  'general  irritation  which 
vented  itself  in  cries  for  war.  and  in  the  session 
of  1664  the  English  Parliair._^i,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  praying  for  the  exaction  of 
redress  for  wrongs  done  by  the  Dutch  to  En- 
glish merchants.  But  the  squabble  was  of  long 
standing,  and  there  was  nothing  to  threaten  any 
immediate  strife.  Charles  himself  indeed 
shrank  from  wars  which  he  foresaw  would 
leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  Parliament;  and 
Clarendon  with  Ormoud,  the  bishops,  and  the 
whole  Church  party,  were  conscious  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  was  needful  for  their 
system  of  •religious  repression.  The  quarrel 
therefore  would  have  dragged  on  in  endless 
recriminations  had  not  the  restless  hatred  of 
the  Chancellor'soppoi^nts  seen  in  it  a  means  of 
bringing  about' the  end  in  which  they  had  as 
yet  been  foiled.  Bcnnetaud  the  Court.  Ashley 
and  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Council. 
Bristol  and  the  Catholics,  foresaw  that  the 
pressure  of  such  a  war,  the  burdens  it  would 
bring  with  it,  and  the  supplies  for  which 
he  would  be  driven  to  ask,  would  soon  ruin 
I  the  Chancellor's  popularity  with  the  Commons. 
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stripped  of  their  support,  it  was  easy  to  bring 
about  his  fall  and  clear  the  stage  for  fresh  ef- 
forts after  a  religious  toleration.  The  popular 
temper  made  their  task  of  forcing  on  a  war  an 
easy  one.  The  King  was  won  over,  partly  by 
playing  on  his  old  resentment  at  the  insults  he 
had"' suffered  from  Holland  tiuring  his  e.xile, 
partly  by  his  hope  that  the  suffering  which  war 
would  brfngon  Holland  would  end  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  aristocratic  republicans  who  had 
governed  the  United  Provinces  ever  since  the 
fall  of  the  House  of  Orange  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  his  young  nephew,  William  of  Orange, 
to  the  old  influence  of  his  family  over  the  State. 
Such  a  restoration  would  not  only  repay  fhe 
debt  of  gratitude  which  the  royalist  cause  owed 
to  the  efforts  of  William's  father  in  its  support, 
but  would  remove  the  dread  which  the  English 
government  never  ceased  to  feel  of  the  encour- 
agement which  the  Dissidents  at  home  derived 
from  the  mere  existence  close  by  of  a  presby- 
terian  and  republican  government  fu  Holland. 
Against  the  combined  pressure  of  the  King,  the 
people,  and  his  enemies  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
court.  Clarendon  was  unable  to  contend.  At- 
tacks on  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  American  coast  made  war  inev- 
itable; a  fleet  was  manned;  and  at  the  close  of 
1664  the  Parliament  in  a  fit  of  unwonted  enthu 
siasm  voted  two  millions  and  a  half  for  the 
coming  struggle. 

The  war  at  sea  which  followed  was  a  war  of 
giants.  No  such  mighty  fleets  have  ever  dis- 
puted the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  nor  have  any 
naval  battles  equaled  the  encounters  of  the  two 
nations  iu  dogged  and  obstinate  fighting.  In 
the  spring  of  1665  the  tivo  fleets,  each  a  hun- 
dred ships  strong,  mustered  in  the  channel,  tlie 
Dutch  under  Opdam,  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  Their  first  battle  off  Lowestoft, 
obstinate  as  all  the  engagements  between  the  two 
nations,  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  a 
victory  due  chiefly  to  the  superiority  of  their 
guns  and  to  a  shot  which  blew  up  the  flag-ship 
of  the  Dutch  Admiral  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement. But  the  thought  of  triumph  was 
soon  forgotten  iaa  terrible  calamity  which  now 
fell  on  London.  In  six  months  a  hundred 
thousand  Londoners  died  of  the  Plague  which 
broke  out  in  May  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
capital,  and  which  drove  the  Parliament  from 
London  to  assemble  in  October  at  Oxford,  To 
the  dismay  caused  by  the  Plague  was  added 
the  growing  irritation  at  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  war  and  a  sense  of  the  grave  dangers 
into  which  the  struggle  with  Holland  was 
plunging  the  country  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  enormous  grant  which  had  been  made  at 
the  outset  for  tliree  years  was  already  spent  and 
a  fresh  supply  had  to  be  granted.  But  hard 
and  costly  as  the  Dutch  war  had  proved  a  far 
graver  and  costlier  struggle  seemed  opening  in 
its  train.  The  war  was  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  French  projects.  Hol- 
land on  the  strength  of  old  treaties,  England  ou 
the  strength  of  her  new  friendship,  alike  called 
on  Lewis  for  aid ;  but  to  give  aid  to  either  was 
to  run  the  risk  of  throwing  the  other  on  the  aid 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  of  building  up  the 
league  which  could  alone  check  France  in  its 
designs  upon  Spain.  Only  peace  could  keep 
the  European  states  disunited,  and  it  was  on 
their  disunion  that  Lewis  counted  for  success  iu 
his  design  of  seizing  Flanders,  a  design  which 
was  now  all  but  ripe  for  execution.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  war  therefore  he  offered  his  media- 
tion, and  suggested  the  terms  of  a  compromise. 
But  his  attempt  was  fruitless,  and  the  defeat 
off  Lowestoft  forced  him  to  more  effective  ac 
tion.  He  declared  himself  forced  to  give  aid 
to  the  Dutch;  thougli  lie  cautiously  restricted 
his  help  to  the  promise  of  a  naval  reinforce- 
ment. But  the  chief  work  of  his  negotiators 
■was  to  prevent  any  extension  of  tlie  struggle. 
Sweden  and  Brandenburg,  from  both  of  -wliich 
powers  Charles  counted  ou  support,  were  held 
in  clieck  by  the  intervention  of  France  iiand  the 
Bishop  of  Milnster,  whom  pn  English  subsidy 
had  roused  to  an  attack  on  his  Dutch  ueiglibors, 
was  forced  by  the  influence  of  Lewis  to  with 
draw  his  troops.  Sir  William  Temple,  the  En- 
glish ambassador  at  Brussels,  strove  to  enlist 
Spain  on  the  side  of  England  by  promising  to 
bring  about  a  treaty  between  that  country  and 
Portugal  which  would  free  its  hands  for  an 
attack  on  Lewis,  and  so  anticipate  his  plans  for 
an  attack  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
on  herself.  But  Lewis  knew  how  to  play  on 
the  Catholic  bigotry  of  Spain,  and  the  English 
offers  were  set  aside. 

Lewis  thus  succeeded  iu  isolating  England 


and  in  narrowing  the  war  within  the  limits  of  a 
struggle  at  sea,  a  struggle  in  which  the  two 
great  sea-powers  could  only  weaken  one  another 
to  the  profit  of  his  own  powerful  navy.  But 
his  intervention  was  far  from  scaring  England 
into  peace.  The  old  hatred  of  France  had 
quickened  the  English  people  to  an  early  percep 
tion  of  the  dangers  which  were  to  spring  from 
French  ambition ;  and  as  earlyas  1661  the  London 
mob  backed  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  a  street 
squabble  for  precedence  with  the  ambassador 
of  France.  "We  do  all  natm-ally  love  the 
Spanish,"  Pepys  comments  ou  this  at  the  time, 
"and  hate  the  French."  The  marriage  of 
Catharine,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  were  taken  as 
signs  of  the  growth  of  a  French  influence  over 
English  policy,  and  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
they  had  aroused  were  seen  in  the  reception 
with  which  the  Parliament  met  the  announce- 
ment of  Lewis's  hostility.  No  sooner  had  the 
words  fallen  from  Charles's  lips  than  "there 
was  a  great  noise  in  the  Parliament,"  writes  the 
French  statesman  Louvois,  "  to  show  the  joy  of 
thetwo  houses  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with  us." 
But  eveu  the  warlike  temper  of  the  Parliament 
could  not  blind  it  to  the  new  weight  which  was 
given  to  the  struggle  by  this  intervention  of 
France.  Above  all  it  woke  men  to  the  dangers 
at  home.  The  polic}'  of  Clarendon  had  broken 
England  into  two  nations.  Whatever  might  be 
the  attitude  of  Monk  or  Ashley  in  the  royal 
closet  the  sympathies  of  the  Nonconformists  as  a 
whole  could  not  fail  to  be  opposed  to  a  war  with 
the  Dutch;  and  as  Charles  was  striving  with 
some  show  of  success  to  rouse  the  Orange  party 
in  the  States  to  active  opposition  against  the 
dominant  republicans,  so  the  Dutch  statesmen 
summoned  the  banished  regicides  to  Holland, 
and  dreamed  of  a  landing  in  England  which 
would  bring  about  a  general  rising  of  the  Dissi- 
dents against  Charles.  The  less  scrupulous 
diplomacy  of  Lewis  availed  itself  of  every  ele- 
ment of  opposition,  called  Algernon  Sidney  to 
Paris  and  supplied  him  with  money  as  a  possi- 
ble means  of  rousing  the  English  republicaus, 
while  it  corresponded  with  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  and  the  hardly  less  bitter  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 

The  dread  of  internal  revolt  was  quickened 
by  the  new  attitude  of  resistance  taken  by  the 
Nonconformists.  When  the  clergy  fled  from 
London  at  the  appearance  of  the  Plague,  their 
pulpits  were  boldly  occupied  iu  open  defiance 
of  the  law  by  the  ministers  who  had  been  eject- 
ed from  them.  The  terror  and  hatred  roused 
by  this  revival  of  a  foe  that  seemed  to  have  been 
crushed  was  seen  in  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which 
completed  in  1G65  the  code  of  persecution.  By 
its  provisions  every  clergyman  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  called 
on  to  swear  that  he  held  it  unlawful  under  any 
pretext  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King  and 
that  he  would  at  no  time  "endeavor  any  al- 
teration of  government  in  Church  or  State."  In 
case  of  refusal  he  was  forbidden  to  go  within 
five  miles  of  any  borough  or  of  any  place  where 
he  had  been  wont  to  minister.  As  the  main 
body  of  the  Nonconformists  belonged  to  the 
city  and  trading  glasses,  the  effect  of  this 
measure  was  to  rob  them  of  any  religious  teach- 
ing at  all.  But  the  tide  of  religious  intolerance 
was  now  slowly  ebbing  and,  bigoted  as  the 
House  was,  a  motion  to  impose  the  oath  of  the 
Five-'Mile  Act  on'every  person  in  the  nation  was 
rejected  in  the'same  session|by  a  majority  of  six. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Nonconformists  indeed 
could  hardly  fail  to  tell  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  people.  The  thirst  for  revenge  which  had 
been  roused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  their  bour,^of  triumph  was  satisfied  by  their 
humiliation  in  their  hour  of  defeat.  The  sight 
of  pious  and  learned  clergymen  driven  from 
their  homes  and  their  flocks,  of  religious  meet- 
ings broken  up  by  the  constables,  of  preachers 
set  side  by  side  with  thieves  and  outcasts  in  the 
dock,  of  jails  crammed  with  honest  enthusiasts 
whose  piety  was  their  only  crime,  pleaded  more 
eloquently  for  toleration  than  all  the  reasoning 
in  the  world. 

We  have  a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  persecu- 
tion from  what  we  know  to  have  been  its  effect 
on  a  single  sect.  The  Quakers  had  excited 
alarm  bj'  their  extravagances  of  manner  as  well 
as  by  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths, 
aud  a  special  Act  was  passed  for  their  repres- 
sion. They  were  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Nonconformists  bodies,  but  more  than  four 
thousand  were  soon  in  prison,  and  five  hundred 
of  tliesp  were  imprisoned  in  London  alone.  The 
King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence  twelve  years 
later  set  free  twelve  hundred  Quakers  who  had 


found  their  way  to  the  jails.  For  not  only  had 
persecution  failed  to  kill  religious  liberty,  but 
the  very  Puritanism  which  the  Cavalier  Parlia- 
ment believed  itself  to  have  trodden  under  foot 
was  at  this  moment  proving  the  uoble  life  it  had 
drawn  from  suffering  aud  defeat.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Milton  produced  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  During  the  Civil  War  he  had  been 
engaged  in  strife  with  presbyterians  and  with 
royalists,  pleading  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, for  freedom  of  social  life,  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  At  a  later  time  he  became  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Protector  in  spite  of  a  blindness 
which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  intensity  of 
his  study.  The  Restoration  found  him  of  all 
living  men  the  most  hateful  to  the  royalists,  for 
it  was  his  "Defense  of  the  English  People" 
which  had  justified  throughout  Europe  the 
execution  of  the  King.  Parliament  ordered  his 
book  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman;  he 
was  for  a  time  imprisoned;  and  even  when  re- 
leased he  had  to  live  amidst  threats  of  assassina- 
tion from  fanatical  Cavaliers.  To  the  ruin  of 
his  cause  were  added  personal  misfortunes  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  scrivener  who  held  the 
bulk  of  his  property,  and  in  the  Fire  of  London 
which  deprived  him  of  much  of  what  was  left. 
As  age  drew  on  he  found  himself  reduced  to 
comparative  poverty  and  driven  to  sell  his 
library  for  subsistence.  Even  among  the  sec- 
taries who  shared  his  political  opinions  Milton 
stood  in  religious  opinion  alone,  for  he  had 
gradually  severed  himself  from  every  accepted 
form  of  faith,  had  embraced  Arianism,  and  had 
ceased  to  attend  at  any  place  of  worship. 

Nor  was  his  home  a  'happy  one.  The  grace 
and  geniality  of  his  youth  disappeared  in  the 
drudgery  of  a  school-master's  life  and  amongst 
the  invectives  of  controversy.  In  age  his  tem- 
per became  stern  and  exacting.  His  daughters, 
who  were  forced  to  read  to  their  blind  father  in 
languages  which  they  could  not  understand,  re- 
volted against  their'bondage.  But  solitude  and 
misfortune  only  brought  into  bolder  relief  Mil- 
ton's inner  greatness.  There  was  a  grand  sim- 
plicity iu  the  life  of  his  later  years.  He  listened 
every  morning  to  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  after  musing  in  silence  for  awhile  pursued  his 
studies  till  midday.  Then  he  took  exercise  for 
an  hour,  played  for  another  hour  on  the  organ 
or  viol,  and  renewed  his  studies.  The  evening 
was  spent  iu  converse  with  visitors  and  friends. 
For  lonely  and  unpopular  as  Milton  was,  there 
was  one  thing  about  him  which  made  his  house 
in  Bunhill  Fields  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
wits  of  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Elizabethans.  iHe  had  possibly  seen  Shaks- 
pere,  as  on  his  visits  to  London  after  his  retire- 
ment to  Stratford  the  playwright  passed  along 
Boead  Street  to  his  wit  combats  at  the  Mermaid. 
He  had  been  the  contemporary  of  Webster  and 
Massinger,  of  Herrick  and  Crashaw.  His 
"Comus"  and  "Arcades"  had  rivaled  the 
masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  It  was  with  a  rever- 
ence drawn  from  thoughts  like  these  that  men 
looked  on  the  blind  poet  as  he  sate,  clad  in 
black,  in  his  chamber  hung  with  rusty  green 
tapestry,  his  fair  brown  hair  falling  as  of  old 
over  a  calm  serene  face  that  still  retained  much 
of  its  youthful  beauty,  'his  cheeks  delicately 
colored,  his  clear  graj'  eyes  showing  no  trace  of  , 
their  blindness.  But  famous  whether  for  good 
or  ill  as  his  prose  writings  had  made  him,  during 
fifteen  years  only  a  few  sonnets  had  broken  his 
silence  as  a  singer.  It  was  now  in  his  blindness 
and  old  age,  with  the  cause  he  loved,  trodden 
under  foot  by  men  as  vile  as  the  rabble  in 
"  Comus."  that  the  genius  of  Milton  took  refuge 
in  the  great  poem  on  which  through  years  of 
silence  his  imagination  had  been  brooding. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  in  Italy  Milton 
spoke  of  himself  as  musing  on  "  a  work  not  to 
be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapors 
of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher 
fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained 
by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her 
Siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  Seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  His  altar  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  His  lips 
were  touched  at  last.  In  the  quiet  retreat  of  his 
home  in  Bunhill  Fields  he  mused  during  these 
years  of  persecution  and  loneliness  on  the  "Para- 
dise Lost."  The  poem  was  published  in  1667, 
seven  years  after  the  Restoration  and  four  years 
later  appeared  the  "Paradise  Regained"  and 
"  Samson  Agonistes,"  in  the  severe  grandeur  of 
whose  verse  we  see  the  poet  himself  "  fallen," 
liiie  Samson, ' '  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues, with 
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darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round." 
But  great  as  the  two  last  works  were  their 
greatness  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  prede- 
cessor. The  whole  genius  of  Milton  expressed 
itself  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  romance, 
the  gorgeous  fancy,  the  daring  imagination 
which  he  shared  with  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
the  large  but  ordered  beauty  which  he  had 
drunk  in  from  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  sublimity  of  conception,  the  loftiness 
of  phrase  which  he  owed  to  the  Bible,  blended 
in  this  story  "of  man's  first  disobedience,  and 
the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal 
taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woe."  It  is  only  when  we  review  the  strangely 
mingled  elements  which  make  up  the  poem  that 
we  realize  the  genius  which  fused  them  into 
such  a  perfect  whole.  The  meager  outline  of 
the  Hebrew  legend  is  lost  in  the  splendor  and 
music  of  Milton's  verse.  The  stern  idealism  of 
Geneva  is  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
Renascence.  If  we  miss  something  of  the  free 
play  of  Spenser's  fancy,  and  yet  more  of  the 
imaginative  delight  in  their  own  creations  which 
gives  so  exquisite  a  life  to  the  poetry  of  the  early 
dramatists,  we  find  in  place  of  these  the  noblest 
example  which  our  literature  affords  of  the 
majesty  of  classic  form. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  literary  value  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
Its  historic  importance  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
Epic  of  Puritanism.  Its  scheme  is  the  problem 
with  which  the  Puritan  wrestled  in  hours  of 
gloom  and  darkness — the  problem  of  sin  and 
redemption,  of  the  world-wide  struggle  of  evil 
against  good.  The  intense  moral  concentration 
of  thePuiitan  had  given  an  almost  bodily  shape 
to  spiritual  abstractions  before  Milton  gave  life 
and  being  to  the  forms  of  Sin  and  Death.  It 
was  the  Puritan  tendency  to  mass  into  one  vast 
"body  of  sin"  the  various  forms  of  human 
evil,  and  by  the  very  force  of  a  passionate 
hatred  to  exaggerate  their  magnitude  and  their 
power,  to  which  we  owe  the  conception  of 
Milton's  Satan.  The  greatness  of  the  Puritan 
aim  in  the  long  and  wavering  struggle  for 
justice  and  law  and  a  higlier  good,  the  grandeur 
of  character  which  the  contest  developed,  the 
colossal  forms  of  good  and  evil  which  moved 
over  its  stage,  the  debates  and  conspiracies  and 
battles  which  had  been  men's  life -for  twenty 
years,  the  mighty  eloquence  and  the  mightier 
ambition  which  the  war  had  roused  into  being 
— all  left  their  mark  on  the  "Paradise  Lost." 
Whatever  was  highest  and  best  in  the  Puritan 
temper  spoke  in-  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of 
the  poem,  in  its  purity  of  tone,  in  its  loftiness 
of  conception,  in  its  ordered  and  equable  reali 
zation  of  a  great  purpose.  Even  in  his  boldest 
flights  Milton  is  calm  and  master  of  himself. 
His  touch  is  always  sure.  Whether  he  pa.sses 
from  Heaven  to  Hell  or  from  the  council  hall 
of  Satan  to  the  sweet  conference  of  Adam  and 
Eve  his  tread  is  steady  and  unfaltering. 

But  if  the  poem  expresses  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  Puritan  temper  it  expresses  no  less 
exactly  its  defects.  Throughout  it  we  feel  al- 
most painfully  a  want  of  the  liner  and  subtler 
sympathies,  of  a  large  and  genial  humanity,  of 
a  sense  of  spiritual  mystery.  Dealing  as  Mil- 
ton does  with  subjects  the  most  awful  and  mys- 
terious that  poet  ever  chose,  he  is  never  troub- 
led [by  the  obstinate  questionings  of  invisible 
things  which  haunted  the  imagination  of  Shaks- 
pere.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  .^schylean 
background  of  the  vast  unknown.  "  Slau's 
disobedience"  and  the  scheme  for  man's  re- 
demption are  laid  down  as  clearly  and  with 
just  as  little  mystery  as  in  a  Puritan  discourse. 
On  topics  such  as  these,  even  God  the  Father, 
(to  borrow  Pope's  sneer)  "  turns  a  school  di- 
vine." As  in  his  earlier  poems  he  had  ordered 
and  arranged  nature,  so  in  the  "Paradise  Lost " 
Milton  orders  and  arranges  Heaven  and  Hell. 
His  mightiest  figures,  Angel  or  Archangel, 
Satan  or  Belial,  stand  out  colossal  but  distinct. 
There  is  just  as  little  of  the  wide  .sympathy 
with  all  that  is  human  which  is  so  lovable  in 
Chaucer  and  Shakspere.  On  the  contrary  the 
Puritan  individuality  is  nowhere  .so  overpow- 
ering as  in  Milton.  He  leaves  the  stamp  of 
himself  deeply  graven  on  all  he  creates.  We 
hear  his  voice  in  every  line  of  his  poem.  The 
cold,  severe  conception  of  moral  virtue  which 
reigns  throughout  it,  the  intellectual  way  in 
which  he  paints  and  regards  beauty  (for  the 
beauty  of  Eve  is  a  beauty  which  no  mortal  man 
may  love)  are  Milton's  own.  We  feel  his  inmost 
temper  in  the  stoical  self-repression  which  gives 
its  dignity  to  his  figures.  Adam  utters  no  cry 
of   agony  when  he   is  driven  from  Paradise. 


Satan  suffers  in  a  defiant  silence.  It  is  to  this 
intense  self-concentration  that  we  must  attrib- 
ute the  strange  deficiency  of  humor  which  the 
poet  shared  whh  the  Puritans  generally,  and 
which  here  and  there  breaks  the  sublimity  of 
the  poem  with  strange  slips  into  the  grotesque. 
But  it  is  above  all  to  this  Puritan  delicieucy  in 
human  sympathy  that  we  must  attribute  Mil- 
ton's wonderful  want  of  dramatic  genius.  Of 
the  power  which  creates  a  thousand  different 
characters,  which  endows  each  with  its  appro- 
priate act  and  word,  which  loses  itself  in  its 
own  creations,  no  great  poet  ever  had  less. 

While  Milton  was  busy  with  his  verse  events 
were  moving  fast  in  favor  of  the  cause  which 
he  saw  trodden  under  foot.  Defeat  had  only 
spurred  the  Dutch  to  fresh  efforts.  Their  best 
seaman,  De  Ruyter,  had  reorganized  their  fleet, 
and  appeared  off  the  North  Foreland  in  May, 
1666,  with  eighty-eight  vessels,  stronger  and 
better  armed  than  those  of  Opdam.  The  En- 
glish fleet  was  almost  as  strong;  but  a  squadron 
had  been  detached  under  Prince  Rupert  to  meet 
a  French  force  reported  to  be  at  Belleisle,  and 
it  was  with  but  sixty  ships  that  the  new  admiral. 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  fell  in  withDe  Ruy- 
ter's  armament.  There  was  no  thought,  how* 
ever,  of  retreat,  and  a  fight  at  once  began,  the 
longest  and  most  stubborn  that  the  seas  have 
ever  seen.  The  battle  had  raged  for  two  whole 
days,  and  Monk,  left  with  only  sixteen  ships 
uninjured,  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
when  on  the  morning  of  the  third  he  was  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  Rupert.  Though  still  greatly 
inferior  in  force,  the  dogged  admiral  renewed 
the  fight  on  the  fourth  day  as  the  Dutch  drew 
off  to  their  own  coast,  but  the  combat  again 
ended  in  De  Ruyter's  favor  and  the  English 
took  refuge  in  the  Thames.  Their  fleet  was  in- 
deed ruined;  twenty  ships  had  been  taken  or 
sunk  and  a  far  larger  number  disabled;  but 
the  losses  of  the  enemy  had  been  hardly  less. 
What  the  Dutch  had  "discovered,  owned  De 
AVitt,  was,  "  that  English  sailors  might 
be  killed  and  English  ships  burned,  but  that 
there  was  no  conquering  Englishmen."  At  the 
close  of  July  in  fact  the  two  fleets,  again  refitted, 
met  anew  off  the  North  Foreland;  and  a  second 
fight,  as  liard  fought  as  that  which  had  gone 
before,  ended  in  an  English  victory.  Twenty 
Dutch  sail  had  struck  or  sunk,  seven  thousand  ' 
Dutch  seamen  had  been  slaiu,  while  the  English 
loss  was  comparatively  small.  The  victorious  : 
fleet  sailed  along  the  rich  coast  of  Holland,  ; 
burning  merchantmen  and  plundering  its  unde-  i 
fended  towns.  But  Holland  was  as  unconquer-  , 
able  as  England  herself.  In  a  short  time  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  again  refitted  and  at  sea,  and 
Lewis,  whose  aid  had  hitherto  been  only  in  I 
words,  thought  it  time  to  act.  The  French  fleet 
joined  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  found  them 
selves  too  inferior  in  force  to  venture  on  a  fresh 
battle  for  the  command  of  the  Channel. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  national  disappoint- 
ment, with  the  fiuit  of  great  efforts  snatched 
away  and  the  sea  lost,  that  a  fresh  calamity  at 
home  was  added  to  the  suffering  of  the  war. 
In  the  night  of  the  second  of  September  a  fire 
broke  outin  the  heart  of  London  which  raged 
for  four  days  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred houses  and  ninety  churches  were  destroy- 
ed. The  loss  of  merchandise  and  property  was 
beyond  count.  Again  the,Parliament  with  stub- 
born pride  voted  a  subsidy  of  nearly  two  mill- 
ions to  refit  the  fleet.  But  the  money  came  in 
slowly.  The  treasury  was  so  utterly  drained 
that  it  was  agreed  to  fit  out  no  large  ships  for  , 
the  coming  year.  The  ministers  indeed  were 
already  seeking  to  conclude  a  peace  tlirough  the 
mediation  of  France.  It  was  not  the  public 
distress  alone  which  drove  Clarendon  to  peace  ; 
negotiations:  his  own  fears  and  those  of  the 
King  had  been  alike  fulfilled  as  the  war  went 
on.  The  country  .squires  were  disgusted  at  the 
obstinacy  and  cost  of  the  struggle,  arid  they 
visited  their  disgust  on  Clarendon  as  its  sup- 
posed author.  "He  had  lost  the  support  of, 
the  Houses,  and  the  admission  of  fresh  oppo- 
nents into  the  royal  council  spoke  of  the  secret  | 
enmity  of  the  king.  But  Charles  too  had  his, 
reasons  for  desiring  peace.  He  had  a  sleepless 
distrust  of  Parliaments,  and  his  distrust  was  I 
already  justified.  The  "  Cavalier"  Parliament  ] 
had  met  in  a  passion  of  loyalty.  It  had  pressed 
for  the  death  of  the  regicides.  It  had  hardly 
been  hindered  from  throwing  all  England  into 
confusion  by  refusing  its  assent  to  the  Amnesty 
Bill.  It  had  ordered  the  League  and  Covenant, 
as  well  as  the  act  deposing  Charles  Stuart,  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.     It  had 


declared  the  taking  up  arms  against  the  King 
on  any  pretext  to  be  treason,  and  had  turned 
its  declaration  into  a  test  to  be  exacted  from 
every  parson  and  every  alderman.  And  yet 
this  loyal  parliament  had  faced  and  checked 
the  Crown  as  boldly  and  pertinaciously  as  the 
Long  Parliament  itself.  It  had  carried  out  its 
own  ecclesiastical  policy  in  the  teeth  of  the 
known  wishes  of  the  King.  It  had  humiliated  j 
him  by  forcing  him  to  cancel  his  public  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  the  Nonconformists.  It  gave 
counsel  in  foreign  affairs,  and  met  the  Iving's 
leanings  towards  Lewis  by  expressions  of  its 
will  for  a  contest  with  France.  It  voted  large 
subsidies  indeed,  but  at  this  juncture  it  inserted 
into  the  Subsidy  Bill  a  clause  which  appointed 
a  Parliamentary  commission  with  powers  to 
examine  into  the  royal  expenditure,  and  to 
question  royal  officers  upon  oath. 

To  Clarendon  such  a  demand  seemed  as  great 
an  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as 
any  measure  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  he 
advised  a  dissolution.  But  the  advice  was  re- 
jected, for  there  was  no  hope  that  fresh  elec- 
tions could  bring  together  a  more  royalist  House 
of  Commons  than  that  of  1661.  'The  attitude 
of  the  Houses  showed  in  fact  that  the  hottest 
royalists  had  learned,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  the  lesson  of  the  Civil  War.  Whatever 
might  in  other  ways  be  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons who  assembled  at  Westminster,  it  was 
certain  that  the  great  constitutional  revolution 
whichwas  slowly  removing  the  control  of  affairs 
from  the  hands  of  the  Crown  into  those  of  the 
Parliament  would  go  just  as  steadily  on.  But 
if  Charles  refused  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
he  longed  to  free  himself  from  its  power;  and 
the  mediation  of  Prance  enabled  a  peace  con- 
gress to  assemble  at  Breda  in  May,  1667.  To 
Holland,  eager  to  free  its  hands  so  as  to  deal 
with  the  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands, 
an  invasion  which  was  now  felt  to  be  impend- 
ing, peace  was  yet  more  important  than  to 
England;  and  a  stroke  of  singular  vigor  placed 
peace  within  her  grasp.  Aware  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  English  treasury  and  of  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  English  navy,  the  persevering 
De  Witt  suddenly  ordered  the  Dutch  fleet,  sixty 
vessels  strong,  to  sail  in  June  to  the  Thames. 
England  was  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  Neither 
ships  nor  forts  were  manned  when  the  Hoi- 
landers  appeared  at  the  Nore.  Pushing  their 
light  vessels  without  show  of  opposition  up  the 
Thames  to  Gravesend,  they  forced  the  boom 
which  protected  the  Medway,  burned  three 
men-of-war  which  lay  anchored  in  the  river, 
and  withdrew  only  to  sail  proudly  along  the 
coast,  the  masters  of  the  Channel. 

The  thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Med- 
way and  the  Thames  woke  England  to  a  bitter 
sense  of  its  degradation.  The  dream  of  loyalty 
was  roughly  broken.  "Everybody  nowadays," 
Pepys  lells  us,  "reflect  upon  Oliver  and  com- 
mend him;  what  brave  things  he  did.  and  made 
all  ths  neighbor  princes  fear  him."  But  Oliver's 
successor  was  coolly  watching  this  shame  aad 
discontent  of  his  people  with  the  one  aim  of 
turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To  Charles 
the  Secx)ud  the  degradation  of  England  was 
only  a  move^n  the  political  game  which  he  was 
playing,  a  game  played  with  so  consummate  a 
seciecy  and  skiil  that  it  not  only  deceived  close 
observers  of  his  own  da),  but  still  misleads 
historians  in  ours.  The  blow  at  once  brought; 
about  the  peace  he  desired.  Each  of  the  com- 
batants retained  what  it  had  won,  save  that 
lloUiina  gained  fhe  isle  of  Polaroon  on  the 
Bombay  coast,  and  England  the  settlement  of 
New  Amsterdam  on  the  Hudson,  which  was 
soon  to  be  better  known  as  her  colony  of  New 
York.  A  result  still  more  to  the  King's  taste 
was  the  rnin  of  Clarendon.  Clarendon  had  had 
no  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  navy  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  English  renown,  but  the 
public  resentment  fell  on  him  alone.  The  Par- 
liament, enraged  by  his  counsel  for  its  dissolu- 
tion, saw  in  his  call  for  forces  to  defend  the 
coast  an  attempt  to  re  establish  the  one  thing 
they  hated  most,  a  standing  army.  Charles 
could  at  last  free  himself  from  the  minister  who 
had  held  him  In  check  so  long.  In  August, 
1667,  the  Chancellor  was  dismissed  from  oflice, 
and  driven  by  the  express  command  of  the 
King  to  take  refuge  in  France. 
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TBS   POPISH   PLOT. 

1667-1683. 

The  fall  of  Clarendon  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Restoration.  By  the  exile  of 
the  Chancellor,  the  death  of  Lord  Southamp 
ton,  which  had  preceded,  and  the  retirement  of 
Ormond  and  Nicholas  which  followed  it,  the 
constitutional  loyalists  who  had  hitherto  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  government  disappeared  from 
the  royal  council.  The  union  between  King, 
Church,  and  Parliament,  on  which  their  system 
had  been  based,  was  roughly  dissolved.  The 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected  in 
a  passion  of  loyalty  onlj'  six  years  before  found 
itself  Ithrown  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
the  Crown.  The  Church  saw  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  of  its  supremacy  in  the  King. 
"''<'or  the  first  time  since  his  accession  Charles 
came  boldly  forward  to  the  front  of  public  af- 
fairs. He  had  freed  himself,  as  he  believed, 
from  the  domination  of  the  constitutional  loy- 
alists and  of  the  ministers  who  represented 
them.  The  new  ministry  was  mainly  made  up 
of  that  section  of  tlie  original  ministry  of  1660 
•which  then  represented  the  Presbyterians,  and 
•which  under  Ashley's  guidance  had  been  to 
purchase  toleration  even  at  the  cost  of  increas- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Ashley 
himself  remained  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  marriage 
■with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax  allied  him 
•with  the  Presbyterians,  and  who  carried  ou 
political  relations  even  with  the  Independents, 
held  a  leading  position  in  the  new  Cabinet, 
though  at  first  without  office.  Sir  William 
Coventry,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Clarendon,  took 
his  seat  at  the  treasury  board.  The  direction 
of  Scotch  affairs  was  left  to  Lord  Lauderdale, 
a  man  of  rough  and  insolent  manner  but  of 
striking  ability,  and  whose  political  views  coin- 
cided as  yet  mainly  with  those  of  Ashley.  Two 
great  posts  however  were  filled  bv  men  whose 
elevation  showed  the  new  part  which  Charles 
himself  was  resolved  to  take  m  the  task  of  ad- 
ministration. Foreign  affairs  the  King  deter- 
mined to  take  into  his  own  hands;  and  this 
■was  adroitly  managed  by  the  nomination  of 
Henry  Beonet,  now  become  Earl  of  Arlington, 
as  Secretai-y  of  State.  Bennet  was  a  man  of 
sense  and  experience,  but  he  was  flexible  and 
unprincipled,  he  was  in  heart  a  Catholic,  and 
ready  to  serve  as  a  creature  of  the  royal  will. 
Thomas,  Lord  Clifford,  the  new  head  of  the 
Treasury,  was  a  Catliolic  by  conviction  and 
ready  to  .sacrifice  English  freedom  if  the  sacri- 
fice would  bring  back  England  to  his  faith. 

Such  was  the  ministry  wiiich  from  the  acci- 
dental coincidence  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  of  five  of  its  members  with  -Ihose  which 
make  up  the  word  was  known  as  the  Cabal. 
But  the  word  Cabala,  or  Cabal,  had  as  yet  none 
of  the  odious  meaning  which  after  events  at- 
tached to  it;  it  meant  indeed  simply  what  we 
mean  by  "cabinet."  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  temper  or  conduct  of  the  new  ministers 
■which  foreboded  ill.  To  all  but  the  King  and 
themselves  the  Catholic  sympathies  of  Clifford 
and  Arlington  were  unknown.  The  ministry 
seemed  to  represent  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Presbyterians  as  a  party  were  true  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  wliich  they  had  fought.  Nor 
did  the  earlier  acts  of  the  "Cabal"  belie  its 
origin.  Few  ministries  in  fact  have  shown  at 
their  outset  greater  vigor  or  wisdom.  Its  first 
■work  was  tlie  Triple  Alliance.  The  war-like 
outburst  of  feeling  in  the  parliament  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  struggle  with  France  had  warned  the 
French  and  English  kings  that  a  strife  which 
both  desired  rather  to  linTit  than  to  widen  must 
be  brought  to  an  end.  The  dexterous  delays 
of  Charles  were  seconded  by  the  eagerness  with 
wliich  Lewis  pressed  on  the"  Peace  of  Breda  be- 
tween England  and  the  Dutch.  To  Lewis  in- 
deed it  seemed  as  if  the  hour  he  had  so  long 
waited  for  was  come.  He  had  secured  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which 
provided  for  a  division  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
icms  between  the  two  monarchs  in  case  the 
King  of  Spain  died  without  an  heir.  England, 
as  lie  believed,  was  held  in  check  by  Charles, 
and  like  Holland  was  too  exhausted  by  the  late 
war  to  meddle  with  a  new  one.  On  the  very 
day  therefore  on  which  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  ] 
signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  claims  on  the  Low  i 
Countries,  and  his  army  at  once  took  the  field,  j 
Flanders  was  occupied  and  six  great  fortresses 
secured  in  two  months.  Franche  Comtc  -was 
overrun  in  seventeen  days.  I 


But  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  tlie 
French  success  woke  a  general  terror  before 
which  the  King's  skillful  diplomacy  gave  way. 
Holland,  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine,  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  England  for  aid;  and 
though  her  appeals  remained  at  first  unan- 
swered even  England  was  roused  from  her 
lethargy  by  the  French  seizure  of  the  coast 
towns  of  Flanders.  The  earlier  efforts  of  En- 
glish diplomacy  indeed  were  of  a  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  kind.  Holland,  Spain,  and  France 
■were  tempted  in  turn  by  secret  offers  of  alliance. 
A  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  against  all 
powers  for  tlie  defense  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands was  proposed  to  the  Dutch.  Spain  was 
offered  alliance  and  aid  in  return  for  the  conces- 
sion of  free  trade  with  lier  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Philippines.  Before  France  was 
laid  theproject  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ancedirected  (specially  against  Holland, and  per- 
haps against  Spain,  in  return  for  which  England 
stipulated  for  admission  to  a  share  in  the  eventual 
partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  for  an 
assignment  to  her  in  such  a  case  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  jn  the  New  World.  Each  of  these  of- 
fers was  alike  refused.  Spain  looked  on  them 
as  insincere.  France  regarded  the  terms  of  al 
liance  as  extravagant,  while  slie  was  anxious  to 
hold  the  Dutch  to  their  present  friendship  and 
inactivity  rather  than  to  stir  them  to  war. 
Holland  itself,  while  desirous  to  check  French 
ambition,  still  clung  to  its  French  alliance. 

Repulsed  as  they  were  on  every  side  the  need 
of  action  became  clearer  every  hour  to  the  En- 
glish misisters.  The  common  refusal  of  France 
and  the  Dutch  roused  fears  that  these  powers 
were  secretly  leagued  for  a  partition  of  the 
Netherlands  between  them.  Wider  views  loo 
gradually  set  aside  the  narrow  dreams  of  mere- 
ly national  aggrandizement.  To  Ashley  and  his 
followers  an  increase  of  the  French  power 
seemed  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  European 
balance  of  power  but  to  English  Protestantism. 
Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  m  heart  he  was, 
fhought  more  of  the  political  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  invariable  resolve  of  its  states. 
men  since  Elizabeth's  day  to  keep  the  French 
out  of  Flanders  than  of  the  interests  of  Cathol- 
icism. One  course  alone  remained.  To  lull 
the  general  excitement  Lewis  nad  offered  peace 
to  Sixain  on  terms  either  t>f  the  cession  of 
Franche  Comte  or  of  the  retention  of  his  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands.  The  plan  of  John 
de  Witt,  the  Pensionary  of  Holland,  was  to 
take  France  at  its  word  and  to  force  on  Spain 
the  acceptance  of  tliese  terms  by  the  joint  press- 
ure of  England  and  the  United  Provinces.  It 
■was  this  plan  which  England  suddenly  adopted. 
In  the  opening  of  1668  Sir  William  Temple  was 
dispatched  to  the  Hagi)e,  and  an  alliance  was 
concluded  between  England  and  Holland,  in 
which  Sweden,  the  third  great  Pi'otestant  power, 
was  soon  included. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popularity 
than  this  Triple  Alliance.  "It  is  the  only 
good  public  thing,"  says  Pepys,  "that  hath 
been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England." 
Even  the  Tory  Dryden  counted  among  the 
•worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that  "the  'rriple 
Bond  he  broke."  In  form  indeed  the  alliance 
simply  bound  Lewis  to  adhere  to  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  himself  and  those  advanta- 
geous terms,  the  possession  of  the  southern 
half  of  Flanders  and  of  a  string  of  fortresses 
which  practically  left  him  master  of  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  But  in  fact  it  utterly  ruined 
his  plans.  His  offer  of  peace  had  been  meant 
only  as  a  blind.  At  the  moment  when  Temple 
reached  the  Hague  Lewis  was  writing  to  his 
general,  Turenne,  "I  am  turning  over  in  my 
head  things  that  are  far  from  impossible,  and 
go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  they 
may  cost."  Three  armies  were  ready  to  march 
at  once  on  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, when  the  intervention  of  the  three  pow- 
ers suddenly  arrested  these  schemes  of  conquest 
and  forced  Lewis  to  conclude  peace  at  Ai.x-la- 
Chapelle.  But  the  immediate  gain  -n-as  the 
least  result  of  tlie  Triple  Alliance.  It  brought 
about  that  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
against  which,  is  Lewis  felt  instinctively,  his 
ambition  would  dash  itself  in  vain.  Ir  was 
Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  greater  confederation:  and  he  tried 


tation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  It  was  a  sign  of  her  re-entry  on 
the  general  stage  of  European  politics,  and  of 
her  formal  adoption  of  the  balance  of  power  as 
a  policy  essential  to  the  welfare  not  of  one  or 
another  nation  but  of  Europe  at  large. 

Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.  But  it 
was  not  so  much  the  action  of  England  which 
galled  his  pride  as  the  action  of  Holland.  That 
"a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  for  Lewis  applied 
the  phrase  to  the  United  Provinces  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England,  should  have 
foiled  his  plans  at  the  very  moment  of  their  re- 
alization "stung  him,"  as  he  owned,  "to  the 
quick."  He  had  always  disliked  the  Dutch  as 
Protestants  and  Republicans;  he  hated  them 
now  as  an  obstacle  which  must  be  taken  out  of 
his  way  ere  he  could  resume  his  projects  upon 
Spain.  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attack 
on  them  it  was  to  nurse  a  surer  revenge.  Four 
years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  a  decisive 
blow.  The  French  army  was  gradually  raised 
to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  while 
Colbert  created  a  fleet  which  rivaled  that  of 
Holland  in  number  and  equipment.  The  steady 
aim  of  French  diplomacy  from  the  moment 
when  Lewis  ■was  forced  to  sign  the  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United  Prov- 
inces, to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire 
in  any  attack  on  them,  to  break  the  Triple  Al- 
liance by  detaching  Sweden  from  it  and  secur- 
ing Charles,  and  to  leave  the  Dutch  ■without 
help  save  from  the  ineffectual  good-will  of 
Brandenburg  and  Spain. 

Ill  England  the  French  designs  were  favored 
by  the  political  dilBculties  which  at  once  fol- 
lowed on  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  The  new  Min- 
istry, representing  as  it  did  the  Presbyterian 
party  and  a  policy  of  toleration,  was  in  itself  a 
declaration  on  the  King's  part  that  the  execu- 
tive power  was  no  longer  necessarily  to  act  in 
harmonious  co-operation  with  the  Parliament. 
Its  first  steps  in  releasing  Nonconformists  from 
prison,  in  suffering  conventicles  to  reopen, 
and  fuspendiug  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, were  in  open  defiance  of  the  known 
win  of  the  two  Houses.  But  when  Charles 
again  proposed  to  his  counselors  a  general  tol- 
eration he  no  longer  found  himself  supported 
by  them  as  in  1663.  Even  Ashley's  mood  was 
changed.  The  policy  of  the  Council  in  fact 
was  determined  by  the  look  of  public  affairs 
abroad.  The  victories  of  Lewis,  Hie  sudden 
revelation  of  the  strength  of  France,  roused 
even  in  the  most  tolerant  minds  a  dread  of  Ca- 
tholicism. Men  felt  instinctively  that  the  very 
existence  of  Protestantism  and  with  it  of  civil 
freedom  was  again  to  be  at  stake.  Instead  of 
toleration  therefore  the  ministers  pressed  for  a 
union  of  Protestants  which  would  have  utterly 
foiled  the  King's  projects;  and  a  scheme  of 
Protestant  comprehension  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  moderate  divines  on  both  sides, 
by  Tillotson  and  Stillingflect  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  by  Manton  and  Baxter  on  the 
part  of  the  Nonconformists,  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1668. 
Even  its  rejection  failed  to  bring  back  Ashley 
and  bis  parly  to  their  old  position.  They  were 
still  for  toleration.  But  they  were  for  a  tolera- 
tion the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to 
Catholics,  "in  respect  the  laws  have  determined 
the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's 
person  and  government." 

Again  Charles  was  baffled.  He  had  over- 
thrown Clarendon  in  the  belief  that  the  Non- 
conformists must  necessarily  support  him  in 
the  general  reversal  of  Clarendon's  policy.  He 
found  not  only  that  to  obtain  a  toleration  for 
Catholics  from  his  new  ministers  was  as  impos- 
sible as  to  obtain  it  from  Clarendon  himself, 
but  that  they  were  resolute  to  bring  about  that 
union  of  Protestants  which  Charles  regarded  as 
fatal  to  his  designs  and  which  the  Chancellor's 
pollc}'  had  at  any  rate  prevented.  Luckily 
for  the  Ki»g  neither  their  new  attitude  at'honie 
nor  their  success  abroad  could  win  them  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  soon 
as  it  met  tlie.v  became  the  object  of  bitter  at- 
tack. Their  Comprehension  Bill  was  rejected. 
Their  suspension  of  the  penalties  of  Noncon- 
formity ■was  denounced.  "  We  shall  remain 
unhappy,"  said  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mons, Sir  Edward  Seymour,  "so  long  as  his 


not  only  to  perpetuate  it  but  to  include  within  j  majesty  retains  his  present  counselors. "  It  was 
it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Empire,  and  the  i  in  fact  only  by  an  earlj' prorogation  which  was 
House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were  foiled;  but  !  prolonged  throughout  the  year  that  the  minis 
the  "  Triple  Bond"  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  j  ters  were  saved  from  impeachment.  Such  a 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  at  last  saved  Europe,  course  however  gave  but  a  temporary  respite; 
To  England  it  at  once  brought  back  the  repu-  '  and  Buckingham  and  Ashley  pressed  on  Charles 
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the  advisability  of  i\  dissolution.  Tlie  House 
of  Coimnoiis,  they  lield.  chosen  as  it  had  been 
eight  years  before  in  a  momenl  of  reaction,  no 
longer  realli'  represented  public  opinion,  and  a 
new  House  would  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  members  inclined  to  a  policy  of  Protestant 
union.  But  Charles  refused  to  dissolve  the 
House.  A  Protestant  union  in  fact  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  wished  to  avoid.  The  pressure 
of  a  Parliament  with  Presbyterian  leanings 
would  be  yet  more  fatal  to  the  admistrativo  in- 
dependence he  wished  to  maintain  than  a  Cav- 
alier Parliament.  Above  all  such  a  Parliament 
would  at  once  force  him  to  lake  up  a  distinctly 
Protestant  attitude,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  States  as  the  leader  in 
a  European  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  of  France  as  the  representative 
of  Catholicism.  How  little  such  an  attitude 
was  to  the  Kinij's  taste  we  have  already  seen. 
He  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by 
the  success  of  the  Triple  Alliance  but  he  had 
Bcverin  heart  aliandoned  his  older  policy.  He 
still  looked  to  France  and  to  Catholicism  as  the 
most  iffeclive  means  of  restoring  his  preroga- 
tive; and  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  power  of 
Lewis,  however  it  might  startle  his  ministers 
into  anxiety  for  freedom  and  Protestantism, 
only  roused  in  the  heart  of  their  royal  master 
a  longing  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  his 
crown. 

Tempted  however  as  he  must  have  been  to  a 
new  turn  iu  his  policy  by  the  failure  of  his 
older  plans  at  home  and  the  display  of  French 
greatness,  the  sudden  and  decisive  turn  which 
he  actually  gave  it  was  due  above  all  to  an 
event  which,  unknown  as  it  as  yet  remained  to 
Englishmen,  was  destined  to  exercise  a  vast  in- 
fluence from  this  moment  on  English  politics. 
This  was  the  conversion  of  his  brother  and  pre- 
sumptive successor  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Though  finally  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1673,  this  had  for  some  lime  been 
imminent.  The  dull,  truthful  temper  of 
the  Duke  hindered  him  from  listening  to 
his  brother's  remonstrances  against  this  step; 
but  Charles  was  far  too  keen-witted  lobe  blind  to 
tlie  (iitticuliiesin  which  it  was  certain  to  involve 
him.  That  either  Churchman  or  Presbyterian 
should  sit  still  and  wait  patiently  the  advent  of 
a  Catholic  King,  and  above  all,  a  King  whose 
temper  would  necessarily  make  him  a  Catholic 
bigot,  was,  as  he  foresaw,  impossible.  The 
step  could  not  long  be  concealed;  and  when 
once  it  was  known  a  demand  would  arise  for 
the  exclusion  of  James  from  the  succession,  or 
at  the  least  for  securities  which  would  fetter  the 
crown.  Even  if  such  a  demand  were  sur- 
mounted a  struggle  between  James  and  the 
Parliament  was  in  the  end  inevitable,  and  such 
a  struggle,  if  it  ever  arose,  could  end  only  in 
the  esta!)li8hmeut  of  Catholicism  and  despotism 
or  in  the  expulsion  of  James  from  the  throne. 
To  foresee  these  consequences  required  no  great 
keenness  of  sight;  they  were  as  plainly  foreseen 
by  Ashley  and  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  when 
once  the  truth  was  known,  as  by  Charles.  But 
Charles  was  far  from  contenting  himself  with 
foreseeing  them.  He  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
danger  t>y  hurrying  on  the  struggle  which  was 
certain  to  come.  France  alone  could  help 
him  in  forcing  despotism  and  Catholicism  on 
England,  and  from  this  moment  Charles  sur- 
rendered himself  utterly  to  France.  He  declared 
to  Lewis  his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  liim,  offensive  and  defensive.  He 
owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom 
who  desired  such  a  league,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined, he  said,  to  realize  his  desire,  whatever 
might  he  the  sentiments  of  his  ministers. 

His  ministers  indeed  he  me;mt  either  to  bring 
over  to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit.  Two  of  them, 
Arlington  and  Clifford,  were  Catholics  in  heart 
like  the  King;  and  iu  January  1669  they  were 
summoned  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  two 
Catholic  nobles.  Lords  Bellasys  and  Arimdel, 
to  a  conference  in  which  Charles,  after  pledging 
them  to  secrecy,  declared  himself  a  Catholic 
and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means 
of  establishing  the  Catholic  religion  in 
his  realm.  It  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
Lewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose;  and  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "pro- 
tection," to  use  the  words  of  the  French 
ambassador,  "of  which  he  always  hoped  to 
feel  the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  his 
design  of  changing  the  present  state  of  religion 
/u  England  for  a  better,  and  of  establishing  his 
authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subiects 
in  the  obedience  they  owe  him."  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  price  he  must  pay  for  such  a  pro- 


tection. Lewis  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of  Holland 
and  the  annexation  of  Flanders.  With  the  ink 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  hardly  dry  Charles  prom- 
ised help  in  both  lliese  designs.  The  Nether- 
lands indeed  could  not  be  saved  if  Holland  fell, 
and  the  fall  of  Holland  was  as  needful  for  the 
success  of  the  plans  of  Charles  as  of  Lewis. 
It  was  impossible  for  Hollaud  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  conversion  of  England  into  a 
Catholic  power,  and  in  the  struggle  to  make  it 
one  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  wo\ild  be  secured  for 
the  Kmg's  opponents.  Charles  offered  there- 
fore to  declare  his  religion  and  to  join  France 
in  an  attack  on  Holland  if  Lewis  would  grant 
him  a  subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  In 
the  event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  without 
a  son  Charlespledged  himself  to  support  France 
in  her  claims  upon  Flanders,  while  Lewis, 
made  wiser  by  the  results  of  his  previous  re- 
fusal, promised  in  such  a  case  to  assent  to  the 
designs  of  England  on  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  On  this  basis,  after  a  year's  ne- 
gotiations, a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  in  May 
1670  at  Dover  iu  an  interview  between  Charles 
and  his  sister  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
It  provided  that  Charles  should  announce  his 
conversion,  and  that  in  case  of  any  disturbance 
arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  he  supported 
by  a  French  r.rmy  and  a  French  subsidy.  War 
was  to  be  declared  by  both  powers  against  Hol- 
land, England  furnishing  only  a  small  land 
force  but  bearing  the  chief  burthen  of  the  con- 
test at  sea  on  condition  of  an  annual  subsidy  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy 
of  the  age  than  that  Arlington,  the  author  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been  chosen  as  the 
confidant  of  Charles  in  his  treaty  of  Dover. 
But  to  all  save  Arlington  and  Clifford  the  King's 
change  of  religion  or  his  political  aims  remained 
utterly  unknown.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  party  in  the 
royal  council  which  represented  (he  old  Presby- 
teii  ms,  of  Ashley  or  Lauderdale  or  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  the  treaty  of  Dover.  But  it 
was  pos'-ible  to  trick  them  into  approval  of  a 
war  with  Holland  by  playing  on  their  desire  for 
a  toleration  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  King's  Catholicism  was 
therefore  deferred;  and  a  series  of  mock  ne- 
gotiations, carried  on  through  Buckingham, 
ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sham  treaty  which 
wascommunicated  to  Lauderdale  and  to  Ashley, 
a  treaty  which  suppressed  all  mention  of  the 
religious  chauges  or  of  the  promise  of  French 
aid  in  bringing  them  about  and  simply  stipu- 
lated for  a  joint  war  against  the  Dutch.  In 
such  a  war  there  was  no  formal  breach  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  for  the  Triple  Alliance  only 
guarded  against  an  attack  on  the  dominions  of 
Spain,  and  Ashley  and  his  colleagues  were  lured 
into  assent  to  it  in  1671  by  the  promise  of 
toleration. 

Toleration  was  still  Ashley's  first  thought. 
He  had  provided  for  it  only  a  year  before  in  the 
constitution  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  the 
aid  of  Locke  for  the  new  Colony  of  Carolina, 
which  drew  its  name  from  King  Charles.  He 
looked  the  more  hopefully  to  the  King  that  in 
Scotland  toleration  had  already  been  brought 
about  by  the  royal  authority.  Nowhere  had 
the  system  of  conformity  been  more  rigidly 
carried  out  than  in  the  northern  kingdom.  Not 
only  was  the  renunciation  of  the  Covenant  ex- 
acted from  every  parson  and  official,  but  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  every  subject  iu  the 
realm.  The  fall  of  Clarendon  however  at  once 
brought  about  a  change.  Lauderdale,  who  now 
took  the  lead  in  Scotch  affairs,  published  in 
1669  a  royal  decree  which  enabled  many  of  the 
Presbvtefian  ministers  to  return  to  their  flocks. 
A  parliament  which  was  called  under  his  in- 
fluence not  only  recognized  the  royal  supremacy 
but  owned  the  King's  right  to  order  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  and  to  dispense  with  eccle- 
siastical laws.  The  new  system  was  just  set  on 
foot  in  Scotland  when  Charles  came  forward  to 
tempt  his  English  ministers  with  the  same 
pledge  of  toleration.  With  characteristic  au- 
dacity be  removed  the  one  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  his  project  by  yielding  the  point  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  clung,  and  promising,  as 
Ashley  demanded,  that  no  Catholic  should  be 
benefited  by  the  Indulgence.  Whether  the 
pledge  of  toleration  was  the  only  motive  which 
induced  the  ministers  to  consent  to  the  war 
with  Holland  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Ashley  had 
shown  in  bringing  about  the  previous  strife  that 
he  was  no  friend  of  the  Dutch.  He  regarded  a 
close  alliance  with  France  as  the  one  means  by 
which  Charles  could  find  himself  strong  enough 


to  maintain  religious  liberty  against  the  pressure 
of  the  Parliament.  It  is  possible  that  like  most 
statesmen  of  the  lime  he  looked  on  the  ruin  of 
Holland  as  a  thing  inevitable,  and  was  willing 
to  gain  for  England  whatever  he  could  out  of 
Ihe  wreck.  If  the  United  Provinces  were  to 
become  a  part  of  Franco  it  was  better  that  a 
part  of  their  territory  and  that  tlie  most  impor- 
tant part,  the  Brill,  Flushing,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Scheldt,  should  fall  as  had  been  stipu- 
lated to  England  than  that  Lewis  should  have 
all. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  influenced  Ashley  and  his  colleagues  the 
bargain  was  at  last  struck;  and  now  that  his 
ministers  were  outwitted  it  only  remained  for 
Charles  to  outwit  his  Parliament.  At  the  close 
of  1670  a  large  subsidy  was  demanded  for  the 
fleet  under  the  pretext  of  upholding  the  Triple 
Alliance;  and  the  subsidy  was  granted.  In  the 
spring  of  1671  the  two  Houses  were  adjourned 
and  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  the 
coming  struggle.  But  as  the  rumors  of  war 
gathered  strength  the  country  at  once  became 
restless  and  dissatisfied.  The  power  of  Lewis, 
the  renewed  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  increased  the  national  hatred  of  the  French. 
Protestants'  hearts  too  trembled,  as  Baxter  tells 
us,  at  the  menacing  armaments  of  the'  "  Catiio- 
lic  King."  On  the  other  hand  the  sense  of  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  danger  had 
changed  the  old  jealousy  of  Holland  into  a 
growing  inclination  towards  the  Dutch.  Charles 
and  his  ministers  stood  almost  alone  in  their 
resolve.  "Nearly  all  the  court  and  all  the 
members  of  Parliament  that  are  in  town,"  wrote 
the  French  ambassador,  "  make  cabals  to  turn 
the  King  from  his  designs."  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  heads  of  the  old 
royalist  and  constitutional  party,  supported  the 
Dutch  embassy  which  was  sent  to  meet  the 
offers  of  mediation  made  by  Spain.  So  great 
was  the  pressure  that  Charles  was  only  able  to 
escape  from  it  by  plunging  hastily  into  hostil- 
ities. In  March  1672  a  captain  in  the  King's 
service  attacked  a  Dutch  convoy  in  the  Channel. 
The  attack  was  at  once  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  fresh  supplies  were  obtained 
for  the  coming  struggle  by  closing  the  Excheq- 
uer and  suspending  under  Clifford's  advice  the 
payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  loans 
advanced  to  the  public  Treasury.  The  suspen- 
sion spread  bankruptcy  among  half  the  gold- 
smiths of  London;  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
war  Ashley  and  his  colleagues  gained  the  toler- 
ation they  had  bought  so  dear.  By  virtue  of 
his  ecclesiastical  powers  the  King  ordered  "that 
all  manner  of  penal  laws  on  matters  ecclesias- 
tical against  whatever  sort  of  Nonconformists  or 
recusants  should  be  from  that  day  suspended," 
and  gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissi- 
dents save  Catholics  who  were  allowed  to  say 
mass  only  in  private  houses. 

The  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
went  far  to  justify  Ashley  and  his  colleagues 
(if  anything  could  justify  their  course)  in  the 
bargain  by  which  they  purchased  toleration. 
Ministers  returned  after  years  of  banishment  to 
their  homes  and  flocks.  Chapels  were  re- 
opened. The  jails  were  emptied.  Hundreds 
of  Quakers  who  had  been  the  special  objects  of 
persecution  were  set  free  to  worship  God  after 
their  own  fashion.  John  Bunyan  left  the  prison 
which  had  for  twelve  years  been  his  home.  We 
have  seen  the  atmosphere  of  excited  feeling  in 
which  the  youth  of  Bunyan  had  been  spent. 
From  his  childhood  he  heard  heavenly  voices 
and  saw  visions  of  heaven ;  'from  his  childhood 
too  he  had  been  wrestling  with  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  sin  which  sickness  and  repeated  es- 
capes from  death  did  much  as  he  grew  up  to 
deepen.  But  in  spile  of  his  self-reproaches  his 
life  was  a  religious  one;  and  the  purity  and  so- 
briety of  his  youth  was  shown  by  his  admission 
at  seventeen  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  New  Mod- 
el." Two  years  later  the  war  was  over,  and 
Bunyan,  thoneh  hardly  twenty,  found  himself 
married  in  164.5  to  a  "godly  "wife  as  young 
and  penniless  as  himself.  So  poor  were  the 
young  couple  that  they  could  scarce  muster  a 
spoon  and  a  plate  between  them;  and  the  pov- 
ertv  of  their  home  deepened  perhaps  the  gloom 
of  the  young  tinker's  restlessness  and  religious 
depression.  His  wife  did  what  she  could  to 
comfort  him,  teaching  him  again  to  read  and 
write  for  he  had  forgotten  his  school  learning,^ 
and  reading  with  him  in  two  little  "godly" 
books  which  formed  his  library.  But  darkness 
only  gathered  the  thicker  round  his  imaginative 
soul.  "  I  walked,"  he  tells  us  o!  this  time,  "to 
a  neighboring  town;  and  sate  down  upona  se^ 
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tie  in  tlie  street,  and  foil  into  a  very  deep  pause 
about  the  most  fearful  stale  my  siu  liadbrouglit 
me  to;  aud  after  long  musing  I  lifted  up  my 
head:  but  metliought  I  saw  as  if  the  sun  that 
shineth  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me 
light  and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street- 
and  tiles  upon  the  houses  did  band  themselves 
against  me.  Methougbl  they  all  combined  to- 
gether to  banish  me  out  of  the  woild.  I  was 
abhorred  of  them,  and  wept  to  dwell  among 
them,  because  I  had  sinned  against  the  Saviour. 
Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  I; 
for  they  stood  fast  and  kept  their  station.  But 
I  was  gone  and  lost.-' 

At  Inst  in  1653  after  more  than  two  years  of 
this  struggle  the  darkness  broke.  Bunyan  felt 
himself  ■"'  c<mverted  "  and  freed  from  the  bur- 
then of  his  sin.  He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at 
Bedford,  and  a  few  years  later  be  became 
famous  as  a  preacher.  As  he  held  no  formal 
post  of  minister  in  the  congregation  his  preach- 
ing even  under  the  Protectorate  was  illegal  and 
"gave  great  offense,"  ho  tells  us,  "to  the 
doctors  and  priesis  of  that  county."  He  per- 
sisted however  with  little  real  molestation  until 
the  Restoration,  but  only  si.x  months  had  passeil 
after  the  King's  return  when  he  was  committed 
to  Bedford  Jail  on  a  charge  of  preaching  in  un- 
licensed conventicles.  His  refusal  to  promise 
to  abstain  from  preaching  kept  him  there  eleven 
years.  The  jail  was  crowded  with  prisoners 
like  himself,  and  amongst  them  he  continued 
bis  ministry,  supportinghimselt  by  making  lagg- 
ed thread  laces,  and  flndiug  some  comfort  in  the 
Biljle,  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  the  writing 
materials  which  he  was  suffered  to  have  with 
him  in  his  prison.  But  he  was  ia  the  prime  of 
life;  his  age  was  thirty-two  when  he  was  im- 
prisoned; and  the  inactivity  and  severance  from 
his  wife  and  little  children  was  hard  to  bear. 
"  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children," 
he  says  in  words  of  simple  pathos,  "  hath  often 
been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  and  that  not  only  because 
I  am  somewhat  too  fond  of  those  great  mercies, 
but  also  because  I  should  have  often  brouglit 
to  mv  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and 
wants  that  my  poor  family  was  like  to  meet 
wiih  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  especially 
my  poor  blind  child  who  lay  nearer  to  my  heart 
than  all  besides.  Oh,  the  tlioughts  of  the  hard- 
ships 1  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  go 
uuiler  would  break  my  heart  to  pieces.  'Poor 
child,'  thought  I,  '  what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to 
have  for  thy  portion  in  this  world!  Thou  must 
be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  hunger,  cold,  naked- 
ness, and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  can- 
not now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  upon 
thee.'"  But  suffering  could  not  break  his  pur- 
pose, and  Bunyan  found  compensation  for  tlio 
narrow  bounds  of  his  prison  in  the  wonderful 
activity  of  his  pen.  Tracts,  controversial  trea- 
tises, poems,  meditations,  his  "Grace  Abound- 
ing," and  his  "Holy  City,"  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  It  was  in  his  jail  that  he 
•wrote  the  first  and  greatest  part  of  his  "Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

The  book  had  only  just  been  completed  when 
the  Indulgence  set  Bunyan  free.  Its  publica- 
tion was  the  earliest  result  indeed  of  his  deliv- 
erance, and  the  popularity  which  it  enjoyed 
from  the  first  proves  that  the  religious  sympa- 
thies of  the  English  people  were  still  mainly 
Puritan.  Before  Bunyan's  death  in  1688  ten 
editions  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  had  already 
been  sold;  and  though  even  C'owper  hardly 
dared  to  quote  it  a  century  later  for  fear  of 
moving  a  smile  in  the  polite  world  about  him 
its  favor  among  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor 
has  grown  steadily  from  its  author's  day  to  our 
own.  It  is  now  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
■widely  known  of  all  English  books.  In  none 
do  we  see  more  clearly  the  new  imaginative 
force  which  had  been  given  to  the  common  life 
of  Englishmen  by  their  study  of  the  Bible.  Its 
English  is  the  simplest  and  homeliest  English 
■which  has  ever  been  u.sed  by  any  great  English 
■writer;  but  it  is  the  English  of  the  Bible.  The 
images  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  are  the 
images  of  prophet  and  evangelist;  it  borrows 
for  its  tenderer  outbursts  the  very  verse  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  pictures  the  Heavenly  City 
in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  so  com- 
pletely has  the  Bible  become  Bunyan's  life  that 
one  feels  its  phrases  as  the  natural  e.\pression 
of  his  thoughts.  He  has  lived  in  the  Bible  till 
its  words  have  become  his  own.  He  has  lived 
among  its  visions  and  voices  of  heaven  till  all 
sense  of  possible  unreality  has  died  away.  He 
tells  his  tale  with  such  a  perfect  naturalness 
that  allegories  become  living  things,  that  the 


Slough  of  Despond  and  Doubting  Castle  are  as 
real  to  us  as  places  we  see  every  day,  that  we 
know  Mr.  Legality  and  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman 
as  if  we  had  met  them  in  the  street.  It  is  in 
this  amazing  reality  of  impersonation  that  Bun- 
yan's imaginative  genius  specially  displays  it- 
self.    But  this  is  far  from  being  its  only  excel- 

I  euce.  In  its  range,  in  its  directness,  in  its 
simple  grace,  in  the  ease  with  which  it  changes 
from  lively  dialogue  to  dramatic   action,   from 

I  simple  pathos  to  passionate  earnestness,  in  the 
subtle  and  delicale  fancy  which  often  suffuses 
its  child-like  words,  in  its  playful  humor,  its 
bohl  character-painting,  in  the  even  and  bal- 
anced power  which  passes  without  effort  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land 
"  where  the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked 
because  it  was  on  the  borders  of  heaven,"  in 
its  sunny  kindliness  unbroken  by  one  bitter 
word,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  among  the 
noblest  of  English  poems.  For  if  Puritanism 
had  first  discovered  the  poetry  which  contact 
with  the  spiritual  world  awakes  in  the  meanest 
souls  Bunyan  was  the  first  of  the  Puritans  who 
revealed  this  poetry  to  the  outer  world.  The 
journey  of  Christian  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion to  the  Heavenly  City  is  simply  a  record  of 
the  life  of  such  a  Puritan  as  Bunyan  himself 
icen  through  an  imaginative  liaze  of  spiritual 
idealism  in  which  its  commonest  incidents  are 
heightened  and  glorified.  He  is  liimself  the 
pilgrim  who  flies  from  the  City  of  Destruction, 
who  climbs  the  hill  Difficulty,  who  faces  Apol- 
lyon,  who  sees  his  loved  ones  cross  the  river  of 
Death  towards  the  Heavenly  City,  and  how,  be- 
cause "  the  hill  on  which  the  City  was  framed 
was  higlier  than  the  clouds,  they  therefore  went 
up  through  the  region  of  the  air,  sweetly  talk- 
ing as  thej'  went." 

Great  however  as  was  the  relief  of  the  Indul- 
gence to  men  like  Bunyan,  it  was  difHcult  to 
wring  from  the  bulk  of  the  Nonconformists 
any  expression  of  gratitude  or  satisfaction. 
Dear  as  toleration  was  to  them,  the  general  in- 
terests of  religion  were  dearer,  and  not  only 
these  but  national  freedom  -n'as  now  at  stake. 
Holland,  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  abroad, 
seemed  to  cr\imble  into  ruin  at  tbelir.st  blow  of 
France.  Lewis  passed  the  Bhme  on  the  twelfth 
of  June,  and  overran  three  of  the  States  ■with- 
out opposition.  It  was  only  by  skill  and  des- 
perate courage  that  the  Dutch  ships  under  Do 
Ruyter  held  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke 
of  York  at  bay  in  an  obstinate  battle  off  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.  Till  almost  the  eve  of  the 
struggle  in  fact  the  Dutch  had  been  wrapt  in  a 
false  security.  The  French  alliance  had  been 
their  traditional  policy  since  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  it  was  especially  dear  to  the 
great  merchant  class  which  had  mounted  to 
power  on  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
John  dc  Witt,  the  leader  of  this  party,  though 
he  had  been  forced  to  conclude  the  Triple  Al- 
liance by  the  previous  advance  of  Lewis  to  the 
Rhine,  had  expressly  refused  to  join  England 
in  an  attack  on  France,  and  still  clung  blindly 
to  her  friendship.  His 'rust  only  broke  down 
when  the  glare  of  the  French  watch-fires  ■was 
seen  from  the  walls  of  Amsterdam. 

For  the  moment  Holland  lay  crushed  at  the 
feet  of  Lewis,  but  the  arrogant  demands  of  the 
conqueror  roused  again  the  stubborn  courage 
which  had  ■n-rested  victory  from  Alvaand  woi'U 
out  the  pride  of  Philip  the  Second.  De  Wilt 
w-as  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  his  f.all 
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called  William,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the 
head  of  the  Republic.  The  new  Stadholderhad 
hardly  reached  manhood;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
taken  the  lead  in  public  affairs  than  his  great 
qualities  made  themselves  felt.  His  earlier  life 
had  schooled  him  in  a  wonderful  self  control. 
He  had  been  left  fatherless  and  all  but  friend- 
less in  childhood;  he  had  been  bred  among  men 
■n-ho  regarded  his  very  existence  as  a  danger  to 
the  state ;  his  words  had  t)een  watched,  his  looks 
noted,  his  friends  jealously  withdrawn.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  the  boy  grew  up  silent, 
war}-,  self-contained,  grave  in  temper,  cold  in 
demeanor,  blunt  and  even  repulsive  in  address. 
He  was  weak  and  sickly  from  his  cradle,  and 
manhood  brought  with  it  an  asthma  and  con- 
sumption which  shook  his  frame  with  a  con- 
stant cough;  his  face  was  sullen  and  bloodless, 
and  scored  with  deep  lines  which  told  of  cease- 
less pain.  But  beneath  this  cold  and  sickly 
presence  lay  a  fiery  and  commanding  temper, 
an  inunovable  courage,  and  a  political  ability 
of  the  highest  order.  William  was  a  born 
statesman.  Neglected  as  his  education  had  been 
in  other  ways,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  letters 
or  of  art,  he  had  been  carefully  trained  in  poli- 


tics by  John  de  Witt;  and  the  wide  knowledge 
with  which  in  his  first  address  to  the  States- 
General  the  young  Stadholder  reviewed  the 
general  state  of  Europe,  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  struggle, 
at  once  won  him  the  trust  of  his  countrymen. 

Their  trust  was  soon  rewarded.  The  plot  of 
the  two  courts  hung  for  its  success  on  the 
chances  of  a  rapid  surprise,  and  with  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  a  season  in  which  military 
operations  were  then  suspended,  all  chance  of 
a  surprise  ■was  over.  William  rapidly  turned 
the  respite  to  good  account.  Young  as  he  was 
he  displayed  from  the  first  the  cool  courage  and 
dogged  tenacity  of  his  race.  "Do  you  not  see 
your  country  is  lost?"  asked  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham when  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  at  the 
Hague.  "There  is  a  sure  way  never  to  see  it 
lost,"  replied  William,  "  and  that  is  to  die  in 
the  last  ditch."  With  the  spring  of  1671'  the 
tide  began  to  turn.  Holland  was  saved,  and 
province  after  province  won  back  from  the 
arms  of  France  by  William's  dauntless  resolve. 
Like  his  great  ancestor,  William  the  Silent,  he 
was  a  luckless  commander,  and  no  general  had 
to  bear  more  frequent  defeats.  But  he  profited 
by  defeat  ,as  other  men  profit  b}'  victory.  His 
bravery  indeed  was  of  that  nobler  cast  which 
rises  to  its  height  in  niomentsof  ruin  and  dismay. 
[The  coolness  with  which,  boy-general  as  he  was, 
he  rallied  his  broken  squadron  amidst  the  rout  of 
Seneff  and  wrested  from  Conde  at  the  last  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  moved  his  vtleran  opponent 
to  a  generous  admiration.  It  was  at  such  mo- 
ments indeed  that  the  real  temper  of  the  man 
broke  through  the  veil  of  his  usual  reserve.  A 
strange  light  flashed  from  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he 
was  under  fire;  and  in  terror  and  confusion  of 
defeat  his  cold  and  repulsive  manner  was 
thrown  aside  for  an  ease  and  gayety  which 
charmed  every  soldier  around  him. 

The  gallant  struggle  of  the  prince  was  hardly 
needed  to  win  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  to 
the  cause  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  exultation  of 
the  first  moment  of  triumph  Charles  had  lavish- 
ed honors  on  the  leaders  of  both  the  parties  iu 
his  cabinet.  Clifford  became  Lord  Treasurer, 
Ashley  was  made  Chancellor  and  raised  to  the 
Earldom  of  bhaftesburj-.  But  the  dream  of 
triumph  soon  passed  away.  The  Duke  of  York 
had  owned  at  the  outset  of  the  war  that  recourse 
could  only  be  had  to  Parliament  when  success 
had  put  Charles  in  a  position  "  to  obtain  by 
force  what  he  could  not  get  by  pleasanter 
ways."  But  the  delay  of  winter  exhausted  the 
supplies  wliich  had  been  procured  so  unscrupu- 
lously, while  the  closing  of  the  treasury  had 
shaken  credit  and  rendered  it  impossible  to 
raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  therefore  in 
1673,  though  the  success  Charles  had  counted 
on  was  still  delayed,  to  appeal  to  the  Commons. 
But  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of  angry  dis- 
trust. The  ■war,  unpopular  as  it  was,  they  left 
alone.  What  overpowered  all  other  feelings 
was  a  vague  sen?e,  which  we  know  now  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  facts,  that  liberty  aud  re- 
ligion were  being  unscrupulously  betrayed. 
There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  armed 
force  of  the  nation  was  in  Catholic  hands.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  suspected  of  being  in  heart 
a  Catholic,  and  he  was  in  command  of  the  fleet. 
Catholics  had  been  placed  as  officers  in  the  land 
force  which  was  being  raised  for  a  descent  upon 
Holland.  Lady  Castlemaine,  the  King's  mis- 
tress, paraded  her  change  of  faith;  and  doubts 
were  fast  gathering  over  the  Protestantism  of 
the  King.  There  was  a  general  dread  that  a 
plot  was  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  Cathol- 
icism and  despotism,  that  the  war  and  the  In- 
dulgence were  parts  of  the  plot. 

The  change  of  temper  in  the  Commons  ■was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  ■what  was  from 
that  time  called  the  Country  party  with  Lord 
Russ_ell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  Sir  William  Cov- 
entry at  its  head,  a  party  which  sympathized 
with  the  desire  of  the  Nonconformists  for  re- 
ligious toleration  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first 
duty  to  guard  against  the  political  and  religious 
designs  of  the  Court.  The  House  listened  un- 
moved to  the  fiery  address  of  the  new  Lord 
Chancellor  in  favor  of  the  war,  an  address 
which  ended  with  the  phrase,  "  Delenda  est 
Carthago,"  so  often  quoted  against  him  after- 
wards, as  they  listened  unmoved  to  the  King's 
declaration  of  his  steady  adherence  to  the  In- 
dulgence. "I  shall  take  it  very  ill,"  said 
Charles,  with  unusual  haughtiness,  "to  receive 
contradiction  in  what  I  have  done;  and.  I  will 
deal  plainly  with  you,  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to 
my  declaration."  As  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence however  all  parties  in  the  House  were 
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at  one.  The  Commons  icsolved  "tliat  penal 
statutes  in  mailers  eeclesiastical  cannot  be  sus- 
pended but  by  consent  of  Parliament,"  and  re- 
fused supplies  till  tlie  Declaration  was  recalled. 
The  King  yielded  after  long  hesilalion,  for  tlie 
grant  of  supplies  was  still  before  the  House  and 
France  counseled  compliance.  But  the  Decla- 
ralion  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  the  Parlia- 
ment passed  from  considerations  of  the  past  to 
provisions  for  the  future.  A  Test  Act  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  without  opposi- 
tion, which  required  that  every  one  in  the  civil 
and  military  employment  of  the  State  should 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
subscribe  a  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  known 
that  the  dissidents  were  prepared  to  waive  all 
objection  either  to  oath  or  sacrament,  and  the 
result  of  the  Bill  therefore  was  to  bring  Prot 
estants,  if  not  to  union,  yet  a  step  nearer  to  one 
another.  Calliolics  on  th(!  other  hand  were 
wholly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  The  Act  was  fatal  to  the 
King's  schemes,  and  Clifford  at  once  counseled 
resis'tance  while  Buckingham  talked  fiightily 
about  bringing  the  army  to  Loudon.  But  the 
grant  of  a  subsidy  was  still  held  in  suspense  till 
the  Test  was  accepted:  and  Arlington,  who  saw 
that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  "great  plan" 
through  was  at  an  end  and  looked  to  the  Test 
as  a  means  of  freeing  himself  from  Clifford's 
rivalry  in  the  cabinet,  pressed  Charles  to  yield. 
A  dissolution  in  fact  was  the  King's  onlj'  re- 
source, but  in  the  temper  of  the  nation  a  new 
Parliament  would  have  been  yet  more  violent 
than  the  present  one.  Charles  therefore  sullen- 
ly gave  bis  assent  to  tlie  Bill. 

Few  measures  have  ever  brought  about  more 
startling  results  than  the  Test  Act.  It  was  no 
sooner  passed  than  the  Duke  of  York  owned 
liimself  a  Catholic  and  resigned  his  office  as 
Lord  High  Admiral.  Throngs  of  excited  pco 
pie  gathered  round  the  Lord  Treasurer's  house 
at  the  news  that  Clifford  too  bad  owned  to  being 
a  Catholic  and  had  laid  down  his  staff  of  office. 
Their  resignation  was  followed  by  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  in  the  army  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice of  the  Crown.  On  public  opinion  the  ef- 
fect of  these  discoveries  was  wonderful.  "I 
dare  not  writeall  the  strange  talk  of  the  town," 
says  Evelyn.  The  resignations  were  held  to 
liave  proved  the  existence  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Test  had  been  framed  to  meet.  From  this 
moment  all  trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  end. 
"The  King,"  Shaftesburj' said  bitterly,  "who 
if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  been  born  a 
private  gentleman  had  certainly  passed  for  a 
man  of  good  parts,  excellent  breeding,  and  well 
natured,  hath  now,  being  a  Prince,  brought  his 
affairs  to  that  pass  that  there  is  not  a  person  in 
the  world,  man  or  woman,  that  dares  reh'  upon 
him  or  put  any  confidence  in  his  word  or 
friendship."  The  one  man  in  England  indeed 
on  whom  the  discover}' of  the  King's  perfidj' 
fell  with  the  most  crushing  effect  was  Shaftes- 
l)ury  himself.  Ashley  Cooper  had  piqued  him- 
self on  a  penetration  which  read  the  characters 
of  men  around  him,  and  on  a  political  instinct 
which  discerned  every  coming  change.  He  had 
bought,  as  he  believed,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, the  release  of  the  imprisoned  Non- 
conformists, and  freedom  of  worship  for  all 
dissidents,  at  the  price  of  a  consent  to  the  sec- 
ond attack  on  Holland ;  and  he  was  looked  on 
by  the  public  at  large  as  the  minister  most  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  measures  he  advised, 
«nd  the  measures  he  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
But  while  facing  the  gathering  storm  of 
unpopularity  Ashley  learnt  in  a  moment  of 
drunken  confidence  the  secret  of  the  King's  re- 
ligion. He  owned  to  a  friend  "  his  trouble  at 
the  black  cloud  which  was  gathering  over  Eng- 
land;" but  troubled  as  he  was  he  still  believed 
liimselt  strong  enough  to  use  Charles  for  his 
own  purposes.  His  acceptance  of  the  Chancel- 
lorship and  of  the  Earldom  of  Shaftesbury,  as 
well  as  his  violent  defense  of  the  war  on  opec- 
ing  the  Parliament,  identified  him  yet  more 
with  the  royal  policy.  It  was  after  the  open 
ing  of  the  Parliament,  if  we  credit  the  state- 
ment of  the  French  Ambassador,  a  statement 
which  squares  with  the  sudden  change  in  his 
course,  that  he  learnt  from  Arlington  who  de- 
sired to  secure  his  help  in  driving  Clifford 
from  the  royal  councils  the  secret  of  the  Treaty 
of  Dover. 

^Whether  this  was  so,  or  whether  suspicion  as 
in  the  people  at  large  deepened  into  certainty, 
Shaftesbury  saw  that  he  had  been  duped.  To 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  discovery  was  added 


the  bitterness  of  having  aided  in  schemes  which 
i  he  abhorred.  His  change  of  policy  was  rapid 
and  complete.  He  pressed  in  the  royal  council 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. In  Parliament  he  supported  the  Test 
Act  with  extraordinary  vehemence.  But  he 
j  was  far  from  any  thought  of  resigning  liis  post. 
i  He  clung  to  it  in  fact  more  tenaciously  than 
I  ever,  for  the  displacement  of  James  and  Clifford 
by  the  test  left  him  as  he  thought  dominant  in 
,  the  royal  council  and  gave  him  hopes  of  reveng- 
ing the  deceit  which  had  been  practiced  on  him 
I  by  forcing  his  policy  on  the  King.  He  was  re- 
:  solved  to  end  the  war.  He  had  dreams  of  meet- 
I  lug  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  successor  by  a  dis- 
solution of  the  King's  marriage  with  Catharine 
and  by  a  fresh  match  with  a  Protestant  prin- 
cess. For  the  moment  indeed  Charles  was 
helpless.  He  found  himself,  as  he  had  told 
Lewis  long  before,  alone  in  his  realm.  The 
Test  Act  had  been  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses.  Even  the  Nonconformists  deserted 
him  and  preferred  persecution  to  the  support  of 
Ills  plans.  The  dismissal  ot  the  Catholic  officers 
made  the  employment  of  force,  if  he  ever  con- 
templated it,  impossilile.  while  the  ill  success 
of  the  Dutch  war  robbed  him  of  all  hope  of  aid 
from  Fiance.  The  firmness  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  roused  the  stubborn  energy  of  his 
countrymen;  the  French  conquests  on  land 
were  slowly  won  back ;  and  at  sea  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  sea- 
manship of  De  Ruyter.  Nor  was  William  less 
successful  in  diplomacj'  than  in  war.  The 
House  of  Austria  was  at  last  stirred  to  action 
by  the  danger  which  threatened  Europe;  and 
its  union  with  the  United  Provinces  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Charles  indeed  was  still  firm  to  continue  the 
war.  He  had  gathered  an  army  on  the  coast 
for  a  descent  upon  Holland,  and  he  again  sent 
his  fleet  to  sea  under  Prince  Rupert  to  clear  the 
way  for  its  landing.  But  the  gallantry  and  sea- 
manship of  Van  Tromp  forced  Rupert  to  with- 
draw after  an  indecisive  engagement,  and  ihe 
descent  on  the  Dutch  coast  had  become  impos- 
sible when  the  Parliament  again  met  in  October. 
The  House  was  resolved  upon  peace,  and 
Shaftesbury  was  as  determined  to  end  the  war 
as  the  House  itself.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  he  threw  himself  into  hearty  alliance  with 
the  Country  party  in  the  Commons  and  wel- 
comed the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prince  Rupert, 
who  were  looked  upon  as  "great  Parliament 
men,"  back  to  the  royal  council.  It  was  to 
Shaftesbury's  influence  that  Charles  attributed 
the  dislike  which  the  Commons  displayed  to  the 
war  and  their  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supplies  for 
it  until  fresh  religious  securities  were  devised. 
It  was  at  his  instigation  that  an  address  was 
presented  by  both  Houses  at  the  end  of  1673 
against  the  plan  of  marrying  James  to  a  Catholic 
princess,  JIar)'  of  Modena,  a  plan  which  as 
James  was  still  without  a  male  heir  promised  to 
secure  the  succession,  should  a  son  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  marriage,  in  a  Catholic  line.  But 
Charles  was  not  yet  inclined  to  play  the  part  of 
a  mere  puppet  in  other  men's  hands,  and  the 
projects  of  Shaftesbury  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  an  unexpected  act  of  vigor  on  the 
part  of  the  King.  Tiie  Houses  wore  prorogued 
in  November,  and  the  Chancellor  was  ordered 
to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

"  It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buck- 
ling on  my  sword,"  Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have 
replied  to  the  royal  bidding;  and  though  the 
words  were  innocent  enough,  for  the  sword 
was  part  of  the  usual  dress  of  a  gentleman 
which  he  must  necessarily  resume  when  he  laid 
aside  the  gown  of  the  Chancellor,  they  were 
taken  as  conveying  a  covert  threat.  He  was 
still  determined  to  force  on  the  King  a  peace 
with  the  Stales.  But  he  looked  forward  to  the 
daaeers  of  the  future  with  even  greater  anxiety 
than  to  those  of  the  present.  The  Duke  of 
York,  the  successor  to  tiie  throne,  had  owned 
himself  a  Catholic;  and  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  securities  for  the  national  religion  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  his  accession.  But 
Shaftesbury  saw,  and  it  is  his  especial  merit 
that  he  did  see,  that  with  a  King  like  James, 
convinced  of  his  Divine  Right  and  bigoted  in 
his  religious  fervor,  securities  were  valueless. 
From  the  first  he  determined  to  force  on  Charles 
his  brother's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  his 
resolve  was  justified  by  the  Revolution,  which 
finally  did  the  work  he  proposed  to  do.  Un- 
happily he  was  equally  determined  to  fight 
Charles  with  weapons  as  vile  as  his  own.  The 
result  of  Clifford's  resignation,  of  James's  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  conversion,  had  been  to 


destroy  all  belief  in  the  honesty  of  public  men. 
A  panic  of  distrust  had  begun.  The  fatal  truth 
was  whispered  that  Charles  himself  was  a  Catho- 
lic. In  spite  of  the  Test  Act  it  was  suspected 
that  men  Catholics  in  heart  still  held  high  oftice 
in  the  State,  and  we  know  that  fn  Arlington's 
case  Ihe  suspicion  waSjust.  Shaftesbury  seized 
on  this  public  alarm,  stirred  above  all  by  a 
sense  of  inability  to  meet  ihe  secret  dangers 
which  day  after  da3''was  disclosing,  as  the  means 
of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  began  fanning 
the  panic  by  tales  of  a  Papist  risinsr  in  London 
and  of  a  cominglrish  revolt  with  a  French  army 
to  back  it.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  the  City 
to  find  security  against  a  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed,  he  said,  to  cut  his  throat.  Mean- 
while he  rapidly  organized  Ihe  Country  party 
in  the  Parliament  and  placed  himself  op'enly  at 
its  head.  An  address  for  the  removal  of  ministers 
"popishly  affected  or  otherwise  obnoxious  or 
dangerous"  was  presented  on  the  re  a.ssembling 
of  the  Houses  in  1674.  The  Lower  House  call- 
ed on  the  King  to  dismiss  Lauderdale,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Arlington,  and  to  disband  the 
troops  he  had  raised  since  1664.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  all  Catholics  from  ap- 
proaching Ihe  Court,  in  other  words  for  remov- 
ing James  from  tlie  King's  Councils.  A  far 
more  important  bill  was  that  of  the  Protestant 
Securities  which  was  pressed  by  Shaftesbury, 
Halifax,  and  Carlisle,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  which 
enacted  that  any  prince  of  the  blood  should 
forfeit  his  right  to  Ihe  Crown  on  his  marriage 
with  a  Catholic. 

The  bill,  which  was  the  first  sketch  of  the 
later  E.xclusion  Bill,  failed  to  pass  but  its  fail- 
ure left  the  Houses  excited  and  alarmed. 
Shaftesbury  intrigued  busily  in  the  City,  cor- 
responded with  William  of  Orange,  and  pressed 
for  a  war  wilh  Fiance  which' Charles  could 
only  avert  by  an  appeal  to  Lewis,  a  subsidy 
from  whom  enabled  him  to  prorogue  the  Par- 
liament. But  Charles  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  to  give  way.  Spam  was  now  joining  Hol- 
land, and  a  war  with  Spain  would  have  de- 
prived English  merchants  of  their  most  lucra- 
tive branch  of  commerce.  The  refusal  of  sup- 
plies by  the  Commons  hastened  the  King's  re- 
solve. "Tilings  have  turned  out  ill,"  he  said 
to  Temple  with  a  burst  of  unusual  petulance, 
"  hut  had  I  been  well  served  I  might  have  made 
a  good  business  of  it."  His  concessions  how- 
ever were  as  usual  complete.  He  dismis.sed 
Buckingham  and  Arlington  from  office.  He 
made  peace  with  the  Dutch.  But  Charles  was 
never  more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of 
defeat,  and  he  had  already  determined  on  anew 
policy  by  which  the  efforts  of  Shaftesbury  and 
the  Country  parly  might  be  held  at  bay.  Ever 
since  the  opening  of  his  reign  he  had  clung  to 
a  system  of  balance,  had  pitted  Churchman 
against  Nonconformist  and  Ashley  against 
C'iarendou,  partly  to  preserve  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  partly  with  a  view  of  winning 
some  advantage  to  the  Catholics  from  the  polit- 
ical strife.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  had 
enabled  Clarendon  to  baffle  the  King's  attempts; 
and  on  his  fall  Charles  felt  strong  enough  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  preserve  a  political 
balance  and  had  sought  to  carry  out  his  designs 
with  the  single  support  of  the  Nonconformists 
But  the  new  policy  had  broken  down  like  the 
old.  The  Nonconformists  refused  to  betray 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  Shaftesbur}', 
their  leader,  was  pressing  on  measures  which 
would  rob  Catholicism  of  the  hopes  it  had 
gained  from  the  conversion  of  James.  In  straits 
like  these  Charles  resolved  to  win  back  the 
Commons  by  boldly  adopting  the  policy  or 
which  the  House  was  set. 

The  majority  of  its  members  wwe  still  a  mass 
of  Cavalier  Churchmen,  who  regarded  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  a  dependant  of  A'-Ungton's, 
as  their  representative  in  the  royal  councils. 
The  King  had  already  created  Osborne  filarl  of 
Danby  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Lord 
Treasurer  in  Clifford's  room.  In  1674  he  fi  ^nk- 
ly  adopted  the  policy  of  Danby  and  of  his 
party  in  the  Parliament.  The  policy  of  Danby 
was  in  the  main  that  of  Clarendon.  He  had  a 
Clarendon's  love  of  the  Church,  his  equal 
hatred  of  Popery  and  Dissent,  bis  high  notions 
of  the  prerogative  tempered  by  a  faith  in  Par- 
liament and  the  law.  His  policy  rested  like 
!  Clarendon's  on  a  union  between  the  King  and 
I  the  two  Houses.  He  was  a  stanch  Protx-slant, 
and  his  English  pride  revolted  against  any 
'  schemes  w  hicli  involved  dependence  on  France. 
I  But  he  was  a  stanch  royalist.  He  wished  for 
I  a  French  war,  but  he  would  not  force  the  King 
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to  fi^lit  Fiance  against  his  -will.  His  terror  of 
Popery  failed  to  win  him  over  to  any  plans  for 
a  change  in  the  succession.  The  tirst  efforts 
indeed  of  Ihe  King  and  his  minister  were  di- 
rected to  strengthen  James's  position  by  meas- 
ures which  would  allay  the  popular  psiuic. 
Mary,  the  Dulce's  eldest  child  and  after  him  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown,  was  confirmed 
by  the  royal  order  as  a  Protestant.  It  was 
through  Mary  indeed  that  Charles  aimed  at  se- 
curing the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  popularity 
of  ■William  throughout  the  Protestant  world 
•was  great:  and  in  England,  as  the  terror  of  a 
Popish  King  increased,  men  remembered  that 
■were  James  and  his  house  excluded  from  the 
throne  William  as  the  Kiug's  nephew,  the  son 
of  his  sister  Mary  and  the  grandson  of  Charles 
the  First,  stood  ne.vt  in  succession  to  the 
crown.  The  Prince  was  drawn  by  his  desire  to 
detach  England  from  the  French  alliance  into 
close  connection  with  Shaftesbury  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Country  party,  and  already 
pledges  from  this  quarter  liad  reached  him 
that  he  shouhl  be  declared  heir  to  the  throne. 
It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  Charles  resolved 
to  offer  William  the  hand  of  the  DuUe's  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  buch  a  marriage  secured  James 
against  the  one  formidable  rival  to  his  claims, 
while  it  opened  to  William  a  far  safer  chance 
of  mounting  the  throne  at  his  father  in  law's 
death  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  prospect  too  of 
such  a  Protestant  succession  might  well  allay 
much  of  Ihe  panic  which  was  spreading  through 
the  country  as  men  looked  forward  to  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Catholic  King. 

The  secret  negotiations  for  this  marriage 
■which  began  at  tlie  close  of  1674  were  accompa- 
nied hy  conferences  between  Danhy  and  the 
bishops  wliich  restored  the  union  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown.  Tlie  first  fruits  of  this 
agreement  were  seen  in  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law  Mgainst  conventicles  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  Catholics  from  Court;  while  the  Parlia- 
ment which  re-assembled  in  1G75  was  assured 
that  the  Test  Act  should  be  rigorously  enforced. 
The  change  in  the  royal  policy  came  uot  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  As  it  was  the  aid  of  the  Cava- 
lier party  which  rallied  round  Danby  hardly 
saved  the  King  from  the  humiliatiim  of  being 
forced  to  recall  the  troops  he  still  maintained  in 
the  French  service.  To  gain  a  majority  on  this 
point  Danhy  was  forced  to  avail  himself  of  a 
resource  ^^hi(U  from  this  time  played  for  nearly 
a  hundred  j'ears  an  important  part  in  Euglisli 
politics.  Every  hour  showed  more  clearly  how 
fatal  to  its  healthy  working  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  reforms  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  Cromwell  liad  introduced  into  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
influence  of  that  House  was  growing  greater 
and  greater  on  public  affairs.  In  spite  of  the 
King's  vigorous  resistance  it  was  reviewing  ex- 
penditure, dictating  its  own  policy  in  Church 
and  Slate,  checking  the  royal  action  even  in 
foreign  affairs,  denouncing  ministers  and  driv- 
ing them  from  office,  meddling  now  even  with 
the  succession  to  the  Crown.  It  did  this  as 
representing  the  people,  and  yet  the  people 
could  hardly  be  said  to  he  represented.  The 
counties  alone  really  returned  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  counties  the  franchise  was  lim- 
ited to  freeholder.s.  In  all  but  the  larger  towns 
the  nomination  of  members  lay  in  the  hands  of 
close  corporations.  A  large  number  of  so-called 
boroughs  had  ceased  to  have  any  real  existence 
at  all.  Their  representatives  were  simply  nom- 
inees of  the  Crown  or  of  neighboring  land- 
owners. 

On  great  questions  so  imperfect  a  composi- 
tion of  the  representative  body  mattered  indeed 
little,  for  whatever  were  their  origin  the  mem- 
bers shared  in  the  general  national  feeling  and 
expressed  fairly  the  national  sentiment.  But  in 
the  common  business  of  Parliament  and  in 
questions  of  detail  it  told  fatally  on  the  temper 
of  the  House.  The  members  were  conscious 
of  their  power,  but  they  were  checked  by  little 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  '  They 
were  open  therefore  to  the  meanest  and  most 
selfish  influi-nces.  Charles  had  done  much  by 
"  closeting  "  them.  Danby,  bolder  and  less  in- 
genious, trusted  to  coarser  means.  AVilh  him 
began  the  system  of  direct  bribery  which  was 
to  culminate  in  the  Parliamentary  corruption 
of  the  Pelhams.  He  was  more  successful  in 
winning  back  Ihe  majority  of  the  Commons 
from  Iheir  alliance  with  the  Country  pany  hy 
reviving  the  old  spirit  of  religious  persecution. 
With  the  view  of  breaking  up  the  growing 
union  between  Ihe  Churchmen  and  the  Noncon- 
formists as  well  as  of  driving  from  Parliament 


the  Presbyterian  members  who  formed  the 
strength  of  the  Country  party,  and  whose  num- 
bers increased  as  lime  brought  fresh  elections, 
he  proposed  that  the  test  wliich  had  been  im- 
posed hy  Clarendon  on  municipal  officers  should 
be  extended  to  all  functionaries  of  Ihe  State, 
that  every  member  of  either  House,  every  mag- 
istrate and  public  officer,  should  swear  never  to 
take  arms  against  the  King  or  to  "  endeavor  any 
alteration  of  the  Protestant  religion  now  estab- 
lished by  the  law  in  the  Church  of  England,  or 
any  alteration  in  the  Government  in  Church 
and  State  as  it  is  by  law  established."  The  Bill 
was  forced  through  the  Lords  by  the  bishops 
and  the  Cavalier  party,  audits  passage  through 
the  Commons  was  only  averted  by  a  quarrel 
on  privilege  between  the  two  Houses  which 
Shaftesbury  dexterously  fanned  into  flame. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Country  party  re 
inained  strong  enough  to  hamper  their  grant  of 
supplies  with  conditions  which  rendered  it  un- 
acceptable to  the  King.  Eager  as  they  were 
for  the  war  with  France  which  Danby  prom- 
ised, the  Commons  could  not  trust  the  King; 
and  Danhy  was  soon  to  discover  how  wise  their 
distrust  had  been.  For  the  Houses  were  no 
sooner  prorogued  iu  November  1675  than 
Charles  revedled  to  him  the  negotiations  he  hail 
been  all  the  while  carrying  on  with  Lewis.  To 
France,  hard  pressed  as  she  was  by  the  allies, 
the  entry  of  England  into  the  war  would  have 
been  ruinous;  and  Lewis  was  eager  to  avert 
this  danger  by  promising  Charles  a  subsidy 
should  the  Parliament  strive  to  force  on  him  a 
war  policy  by  refusing  or  limiting  supplies. 
Charles,  who  still  looked  to  France  for  aid  in 
his  plans  and  who  believed  war  would  deliver 
him  helplessly  into  the  power  of  the  Parliament, 
was  as  ready  lo  accept  the  money  as  Lewis  to 
give  it.  At  this  juncture  therefore  be  called  ou 
Danby  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  on  considera- 
tion of  a  yearly  pet:sion  guaranteed  on  the  part 
of  France  the  two  sovereigns  bound  themselves 
to  enter  into  no  eng.agements  with  other 
powers,  and  to  lend  each  other  aid  in  case  of 
rebellion  in  their  dominions.  Such  a  treaty  uot 
only  bound  England  lo  dependence  on  France 
but  freed  the  King  from  all  Parliamentary  con- 
trol. But  his  minister  pleaded  in  vain  for  de- 
lay and  for  Ihe  advice  of  the  Council.  Charles 
answered  his  entreaties  by  signing  the  treaty 
with  his  own  hand. 

Danhy  found  himself  duped  by  the  King  as 
Shaftesbury  had  found  himself  duped;  but  his 
bold  temper  was  only  spurred  to  fresh  plans  for 
rescuing  the  King  from  his  bondage  lo  Lewis. 
To  do  This  the  first  step  was  fully  to  reconcile 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  met  again 
in  February  1677  after  a  prorogation  of  fifteen 
months.  The  Country  parly  stood  iu  the  way 
of  such  a  recouciliatlou,  but  Danby  resolved  lo 
break  its  strength  by  measures  of  unscrupulous 
vigor  for  which  ablunder  of  Shaftesbury's  gave 
an  opporluuily.  Sliaf  tesbury  despaired  of  bring- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  elected  as  it  had 
been  fifteen  years  before  in  a  moment  of  re- 
ligious and  political  reaction,  lo  any  steady  op- 
position to  the  Crown.  He  had  already  moved 
an  address  for  its  dissolution;  and  he  now  urged 
that  as  a  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  ordained 
that  Parliaments  should  be  held  "  once  a  year 
or  oflener  if  need  be  "  the  Parliament  by  the 
recent  prorogation  of  a  year  and  a  half  hail 
ceased  legally  to  exist.  The  Triennial  Act  de- 
prived such  an  argument  of  any  force,  and  its 
only  effect  was  to  place  the  Country  parly  in 
an  injudicious  position  of  general  hostility  to 
the  existing  Parliament.  But  Danby  repre- 
sented it  as  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  the 
Lords  at  his  bidding  committed  its  support- 
ers, Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and 
Wharton,  to  the  Tower.  While  the  Opposi- 
tion cowered  under  the  blow  Danby  pushed  on 
a  measure  which  was  designed  to  win  back 
alarmed  Churchmen  lo  confidence  in  the  Crown. 
The  terror  of  a  Catholic  successor  grew  steadily 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  to  meet  this 
terror  that  Danby  devised  this  Bill  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Church.  By  this  Bill  it  was  pro- 
vided that  on  the  succession  of  any  king  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church 
the  appointment  of  bishops  should  he  vested  in 
the  existing  body  of  prelates,  and  that  the 
King's  children  should  be  placed  in  the  guardian- 
shiji  of  Ihe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  bill  however  failed  in  Ihe  Commons;  and 
a  grant  of  supply  unchecked  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money  to  special  services,  a  limita- 
tion which  diaries  steadily  opposed,  was  only 
obtained  by  Dauby's  profuse  bribery.  The  prog- 
ress of    the  war    abroad   indeed   was  rousing 


panic  in  England  faster  than  Danby  could  allay 
it.  New  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Flan- 
ders and  a  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Cassel  stirred  Ihe  whole  country  to  a  cry  for 
war.  The  two  Houses  united  in  an  address  to 
the  Crown  which  prayed  that  England  might 
enter  into  the  Great  Alliance  that  William  had 
built  up,  but  Charles  parried  the  blow  by  de- 
manding a  supply  before  the  war  was  declared 
and  by  a  new  prorogation  of  the  House  on  a  new 
refusal.  Fresh  and  larger  subsidies  from  Prance 
enabled  him  to  continue  this  prorogation  for 
seven  months.  But  the  silence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment did  little  to  silence  the  country;  and  Dan- 
by took  advantage  of  the  popular  cry  for  war 
to  press  an  energetic  course  of  action  on  the 
King.  In  its  will  to  check  French  aggressioa 
the  Cavalier  parly  was  as  earnest  as  the  Puritan, 
and  Danby  aimed  at  redeeming  his  failure  at 
home  by  uniting  the  Parliament  through  a  vig- 
orous policy  abroad. 

As  usual  Charles  appeared  to  give  ■way.  He 
■was  himself  for  the  moment  uneasy  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  on  the  Flemish  coast, 
and  he  owned  that  "  he  could  never  live 
at  ease  with  his  subjects "  if  Flanders  were 
abandoned.  He  allowed  Dauby  therefore  to 
press  on  both  parties  the  necessity  for  mutual 
concessions  and  to  define  Ihe  new  attilude  of 
England  by  reviving  the  project  for  a  match  be- 
tween Mary  and  William  of  Orange.  William's 
distrust  of  Arlington,  by  whom  the  proposal  of 
it  had  been  made  to  him,  had  led  the  Prince  at 
first  to  set  aside  the  scheme.  But  he  had  never 
lost  sight  of  it,  and  the  counsels  of  Sir  William 
Temple  had  brought  him  in  1677  lo  make  overt- 
ures for  its  realization.  Charles  and  Dauby  had 
still  the  same  reasons  for  desiring  it,  and  the 
marriage  look  place  on  William'svisitlo  England 
in  September.  As  Ihe  King  was  childless  and 
James  had  no  son  Mary  was  presumptive  heir- 
ess of  llie  Crown.  'The  marriage  therefore 
promised  a  close  political  union  in  Ihe  future 
with  Holland  and  a  corresponding  opposition  to 
the  ambition  of  France.  With  the  country  it 
■nas  popular  as  a  Protestant  match  and  as  in- 
suring a  Protestant  successor  to  James.  But 
Lewis  was  bitterly  angered;  he  rejected  the 
English  propositions  of  peace  and  again  sent  his 
army  in  the  field.  Danby  was  ready  to  accept 
the  challenge.  The  withdrawal  of  the  English 
ambassador  from  Paris  was  followed  in  1678 
by  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament:  a  warlike 
speech  from  the  throne  was  answered  by  a  war- 
like address  from  the  House,  large  supplies 
were  voted  and  an  army  raised. 

But  the  actual  declaration  of  ■war  still  failed 
to  appear;  indeed  Charles  was  in  heart  as  dis- 
inclined for  war  as  ever.  While  Danby  threat- 
ened Fiance  the  King  was  busy  turning  the 
threat  to  his  own  profit,  and  gaining  lime  by 
prorogations  for  a  series  of  base  negotiations. 
At  one  stage  he  demanded  from  Lewis  a  fresh 
pension  for  the  next  three  years  as  the  price  of 
his  good  offices  with  the  allies.  Danby  stoop- 
ed to  write  the  demand,  and  Charles  added 
"  Ibis  letter  is  written  by  my  order,  C.R."  A 
force  of  three  thousand  English  soldiers  was 
landed  at  Ostend;  but  the  allies  were  already 
broken  by  their  suspicions  of  the  King's  real 
policy,  and  Charles  soon  agreed  for  a  fresh  pen- 
sion to  recall  Ihe  brigade.  The  bargain 'was 
hardly  struck  when  Lewis  withdrew  the  terms 
of  peace  he  had  himself  offered  and  on  the- 
faith  of  which  England  h.ad  ostensibly  retired 
from  the  scene.  Once  more  Danby  offered  aid 
to  the  allies.  But  all  faith  in  England  had  now- 
disappeared.  One  hostile  power  after  another 
gave  assent  to  the  new  conditions  laid  down  hy 
France,  and  though  Holland,  the  original  cause 
of  the  war,  was  saved,  the  Peace  of  Nimegwea 
in  July  1678  made  Lewis  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Disgraceful  as  the  peace  was  to  England,  it 
left  Charles  the  master  of  a  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  levied  for  a  war  he  had  refused 
to  declare.  It  left  him  too  with  nearly  a  million 
of  French  monej'  in  his  pocket.  His  course  had 
roused  into  fresh  life  the  old  suspicions  of  his 
perfidy  and  of  a  secret  plot  with  Lewis  for  the 
inin  of  Englishjfreedom  and  of  English  religion. 
That  there  was  such  a  plot  we  know;  and  from 
the  moment  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  Ihe  hopes 
of  the  Catholic  party  had  mounted  even  faster 
than  the  panic  of  the  Protestants.  But  they 
had  been  bilterly  disappointed  hy  Ihe  King's 
sudden  withdrawal  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  after  his  four  years'  ineffectual  strug- 
gle, ami  roused  to  wild  anger  by  his  seeming 
return  lo  the  policy  of  Clarendon.  Their  anger 
and  disappoinlment  were  revealed  in  the  letters 
from  English  Jesuits  which  were  afterwards  to 
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play  so  fatal  a  part  in  begetting  a  belief  iu  the 
plot,  ami  in  the  correspondence  of  Coleman. 
Coleman  was  secretary  of  tlie  Duchess  of  York 
and  a  busy  intriguer,  who  liad  gained  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  real  plans  of  the  King  and  of 
liis  brother  to  warrant  him  in  begging  money 
from  Lewis  for  the  work  ot  saving  Catholic  in- 
terests from  Danby's  hostility  by  intrigues  in 
the  Parliament.  A  passage  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  dreams 
which  were  stirring  among  tlie  hotter  Catholics 
of  the  time.  "They  had  a  mighty  work  on 
their  hands,"  he  wrote,  "  no  less  than  the  con 
version  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps 
the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy  which 
liad  so  long  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  world.  Success  woutd  give  tlie  great- 
est blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  had 
received  since  its  birth."  But  while  the  despair 
of  the  Catholic  party  was  unknown  their  pre- 
vious attitude  of  confidence  had  stirred  sus 
picions  in  the  public  mind  which  mounted  into 
alarm  when  the  Peace  of  Nimegwen  suddenly 
left  Charles  master — as  it  seemed — of  the  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  of  this  general  panic  that  one 
of  the  vile  impostors  who  are  always  thrown  to 
the  surface  at  limes  of  great  public  agitation 
was  ready  to  take  advantage  by  the  invention 
of  a  PoDish  plot. 
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monstrous  charges  of  a  plot  for  his  assassina- 
tion. Dates  would  have  been  dismissed  indeed 
with  contempt  but  for  the  seizure  of  Coleman's 
correspondence.  The  letters  of  this  intriguer, 
believed  as  he  was  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  gave  a  new  color  to  the  plot. 
Danby  himself,  conscious  of  the  truth  that 
there  really  were  designs  which  Charles  darecl 
not  avow,  was  shaken  in  his  rejection  of  the 
disclosures  and  inclined  to  use  them  as  weapons 
to  check  the  King  in  his  Catholic  policy.  But 
a  more  dexterous  hand  had  already  seized  on 
the  growing  panic.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  released 
after  a  long  imprisonment  from  the  Tower, 
ready  since  his  discovery  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Dover 
to  believe  in  any  couspirac)'  between  the  Cath- 
olics and  the  King,  and  hopeless  of  foiling  the 
King's  policy  in  any  other  way,  threw  himself 
into  the  plot.  "  Let  the  Treasurer  cry  as  loud 
as  be  pleases  against  Popery,' he  laughed,  "I 
will  cry  a  note  louder."  But  no  cry  was  needed 
to  heighten  the  popular  frenzy  from  the  mo- 
ment when  Sir  Edmoudsbury  Godfrey,  the 
magistrate  before  whom  Gates  had  laid  his  in- 
formation, was  found  in  a  field  near  London 
with  ills  sword  run  through  his  heart.  His 
death  was  assumed  to  be  murder,  and  the  mur- 
der to  be  an  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  "stifle 
the  plot."     A  solemn  funeral  added  to  the  pub- 


declared  to  be  at  hand.  Meaawhile  Shaftesbury 
turned  the  panic  to  political  account.  He  fierce- 
ly demanded  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  e.icclu- 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  King's 
Council,  and  his  demand  was  repeated  in  aa 
address  of  the  Commons.  Charles  met  the  at- 
tack with  consummate  skill.  Anticipating  the 
future  E.xclusionBill,  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  sanction  any  measures  which  secured  the 
Protestant  religion  so  long  as  they  left  untouch- 
ed the  right  of  hereditary  succession  and  the 
just  power  of  the  Crown.  Shaftesbury  retorted 
by  forcing  through  Parliament  at  the  end  of 
1678  a  bill  which  excluded  Catholics  from  a  seat 
in  either  House.  The  exclusion  remained  in 
force  for  a  century  and  a  half;  but  it  had  really 
been  aimed  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
Shaftesbury  was  defeated  by  a  proviso  which 
exempted  James  from  the  operation  of  the  hill. 
The  plot,  which  had  been  supported  for  four 
months  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Gates  began  to 
hang  fire  at  the  opening  of  1679;  but  a  promise 
of  reward  brought  forward  a  villain  named 
Bedloe  with  tales  beside  which  thosa  of  Gates 
seemed  tame.  The  two  informers  were  pressed 
forward  by  an  infamous  rivalry  to  stranger  and 
stranger  revelations.  Bedloe  swore  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  plot  for  the  landing  of  a  Catholic 
armv  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants. 
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T1IU3  Gates,  a  Bapffst  minisfer  before  the 
Restoration,  a  curate  and  navy  chaplain  after 
it,  but  left  penniless  by  his  infamous  repute, 
bad  sought  bread  in  a  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  had  been  received  into  Jesuit  houses 
at  Valladolidand  St.  Gmer.  While  he  remained 
there  he  learnt  the  fact  of  a  secret  meeting  ot 
the  Jesuits  in  London  which  was  probabiy 
nothing  but  the  usual  congregation  of  the  or- 
der, and  on  his  expulsion  for  misconduct  this 
single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  lirain  into  a 
plot  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and 
the  death  of  the  King.  His  story  was  laid  be- 
fore Charles  in  the  August  of  1678  and  received, 
as  was  natural  enough,  with  the  cool  incredulity 
of  one  who  knew  what  plot  there  really  had 
been;  but  Gates  made  affidavit  of  its  truth  be- 
fore a  London  magistrate.  Sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrev,  and  at  last  manajied  to  appear  before 
the  Council.  He  declared  that  he  had  been 
tni>iled  with  letieis  which  disclosed  the  Jesuit 
plans.  They  were  stirring  rebellion  in  Ireland; 
in  Scotland  they  disguised  themselves  as  Cam- 
<ronians:  in  England  their  aim  was  to  assas- 
sinate the  King  and  to  leave  the  throne  open  to 
the  Papist  Duke  of  York.  The  extracts  from 
Jesuit  letters,  however,  which  he  produced, 
though  they  showed  the  bitter  disappointmeni 
and  anger  of  their  writers  at  the  King's  with- 
drawal from  his  schemes,  threw  no  light  on  the 


nc  agitation;  and  the  two  houses  named  corri- 
mitlees  to  investigate  the  charges  made  by 
Gates. 

In  this  investigation  Shaftesbury  took  the 
lead.  Whatever  his  personal  ambition  may 
have  been,  his  public  aims  in  all  that  followed 
were  wise  and  far-sighted.  He  aimed  at  forcing 
Charles  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  and  appeal 
again  to  the  nation.  He  aimed  at  driving  Dan- 
by out  of  office  and  at  forcing  on  Charles  a  min- 
istry which  should  break  his  dependence  on 
France  and  give  a  constitutional  turn  to  his 
policy.  He  saw  that  no  security  would  really 
avail  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  Cailiolic  .sovereign, 
and  he  aimed  at  excluding  James  from  the 
throne.  But  in  pursuing  these  aims  he  threw 
himself  from  that  moment  wholly  on  the  plot. 
Hefanne<l  the  popularpanic  by  accepting  with- 
out question  some  fresh  depositions  in  which 
'Gates  charged  five  Catholic  peers  with  part  in 
the  Jesuit  conspiracy.  Two  of  these  five.  Lords 
'  Arundel  and  Bellasys,  had  in  fart  taken  part  in 
I  the  preliminary  conference  which  led  to  the 
I  Treaty  of  Dover.  Gf  this  nothing  was  known, 
j  but  the  five  were  sent  to  the  Tower  and  two 
thousand  suspected  persons  were  hurried  to 
1  prison.  A  proclamation  ordered  every  Catholic 
j  to  leave  London.  The  trainbands  were  called 
:  to  arms,  and  patrols  paraded  through  the  streets 
1  to  guard  against  the  Catholic  rising  which  Gales 


Gates  capped  the  revelations  of  Bedloe  by 
charginff  the  Qu.en  herself  at  the  l)ar  of  the 
Lords  with  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  murder  her 
husband.  Monstrous  as  such  charges  were  they 
revived  ihe  waning  frenzy  of  the  people  and  of 
the  two  Houses.  The  peers  under  arrest  were 
ordered  to  be  impeached.  A  new  proclamation 
enjoined  the  arrest  of  every  Catholic  in  the 
realm.  A  series  of  judicial  murders  hi'gan  with 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Coleman  which  even 
now  can  only  be  remembered  with  horror.  But 
the  alarm  must  soon  have  worn  out  had  it  only 
been  supported  by  perjury.  What  gave  force 
to  the  false  plot  was  the  existence  of  a  true 
!  one.  Coleman's  letters  had  won  credit  for  the 
I  perjuries  of  Gates,  and  a  fresh  di.scovery  now 
I  won  credit  for  the  perjuries  of  Bedloe. 

From  the  moment  when  the  pressure  of  the 
Commons  and  of  D  inby  liad  forc'ed  Charles  into 
!a  position  of  seeming  antagonism  to  France 
i  Lewis  had  resolved  to  bring  about  the  diK.<.olu- 
tion  of  the  Parliament,  the  fall  of  the  Minister, 
j  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army  which  Danhy 
slill  looked  on  as  a  weapon  against  liim.  The 
I  aims  of  the  Country  party  were  the  same  as 
tho.se  of  the  French  King,  and  even  liefore  Ihe 
Peace  of  Nimegwen  Ihe  French  amba-^sador, 
Barillon.  [had  succeeded  in  opening  a  corre 
spondence  on  these  points  with  its  leaders,  with 
,  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  and   Lord    Russell.     A 
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closer  connection  was  negotiated  in  1678  through 
the  nicdiiition  of  Algernon  Sydney;  and  money 
was  iutiusted  to  Russell  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  Country  party  by  Barillou  to  be 
used  in  the  bribery  which,  disgraceful  as  it  was, 
was  now  almost  necessary  to  counteract  the 
bribery  of  Danby.  The  confederates  soon 
brought  a  more  effective  weapon  into  play.  The 
Knglish  ambassador  at  Paris,  Ralph  Montagu, 
rt'lurned  home  on  a  quarrel  with  Danby,  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
spite  of  the  seizure  of  his  papers  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  the  disipatch  which  Lad  been 
forwarded  to  Lewis,  demanding  payment  for 
tuo  King's  services  to  France  during  the  late 
negotiaiions.  The  Commons  were  thunder- 
struck: for  strong  as  had  been  the  general  sus- 
picion the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  England 
ou  a  foreign  power  had  never  before  been 
proved.  Danby's  name  was  signed  to  the  dis- 
patch, and  he  was  at  once  impeached  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  But  Shaftesbury^  was 
more  eager  to  secure  the  election  of  a  new  Par- 
liament than  to  punish  his  rival,  and  Charles 
was  resolved  to  prevent  at  any  price  a  trial 
which  could  not  fail  to  reveal  the  disgraceful 
secret  of  his  foreign  policy.  Charles  was  in  fact 
at  Shaftesbury's  mercy,  and  the  end  for  which 
Shaftesbury  had  been  playing  was  at  last 
secured.  In  January,  1679,  the  Parliament  of 
1661  after  the  longest  unbroken  life  in  our  Par- 
iiamentary  annals  was  at  last  dissolved. 

A  new  Parliament  was  at  once  summoned 
and  its  election  took  place  in  a  tumult  of  na- 
tional excitement.  Tlie  process  of  Parliamen 
tary  corruption  now  took  a  further  step.  Danby 
had  begun  the  bribery  of  members.  With  the 
election  of  1679  began  on  a  large  and  systematic 
scale  the  bribery  or  "  treating  "  of  constituents. 
It  members  had  come  to  realize  the  money 
value  of  the  seals  they  held  the  voters  for  these 
members  were  quick  to  realize  the  money  value 
of  the  seats  they  bestowed.  'I  am  told,' 
wriles  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Sarotti,  "that 
in  the  more  conspicuous  and  populous  places 
their  election  will  cost  some  of  the  candidates 
five  thousand  scudi  (about  a  thousand  pounds^ 
each."  The  new  members  were  still  for  the 
most  part  Churchmen  and  country  gentlemen, 
but  they  sliareii  the  alarm  of  the  country,  and 
even  before  their  assembly  in  March  their  tem- 
per had  told  on  the  King's  policy.  James  was 
sent  to  Brussels.  Charles  began  to  disband  the 
army  and  promised  that  Dauby  should  soon 
withdraw  from  otflce.  In  his  speech  from  the 
throne  he  asked  for  supplies  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  attitude  of  his  Government  in  foreign 
affairs.  But  it  was  impossible  to  avert  Danby's 
fall  The  Ci>mmons  insisted  on  carrying  his 
impeachment  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  It  was 
necessary  to  dismiss  him  from  his  post  of  Treas- 
urer and  to  construct  a  new  ministry  In  the 
existing  temper  of  the  Houses  such  a  ministry 
could  only  be  found  in  the  men  who  had 
brought  about  Danby's  fall.  Shaftesbury  be 
came  President  of  tlie  Council.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Country  party,  Lord  Russell  and  Lord 
Cavendish,  took  their  seats  at  the  boards  with 
Lords  Holies  and  Roberts,  the  older  representa- 
tives of  tlie  Presbyterian  party  which  had 
merged  in  the  general  Opposition.  Savile, 
Lord  Halifax,  as  yet  known  only  as  a  keen  and 
ingenious  speaker,  entered  the  ministry  in  the 
train  of  Shaftesbury  with  whom  his  family  was 
connected.  Lord  Sunderland,  a  man  adroit  and 
unscrupulous  but  as  yet  ranked  in  the  Opposi- 
tian,  was  admitted  to  the  Council;  while  Lord 
Essex  and  Lord  Capel,  two  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  Country  leaders,  went  to  the  Treas- 
ury The  recall  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  from  his  em- 
bassy at  the  Hague  to  till  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Slate  promised  a  foreign  policy  which  would 
again  place  England  high  among  the  European 
powers. 

Temple  returned  with  a  plan  of  administra- 
tion which,  fruitless  as  it  directly  proved,  is  of 
great  importance  as  marking  the  silent  change 
which  was  passing  over  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. Like  many  men  of  his  time  he  was  equal 
ly  alarmed  at  llie  power  both  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  Parliament  In  momenlsof  national  ex- 
citement the  power  of  the  Houses  seemed  irre- 
sistible. Tliey  had  overthrown  Clarendon, 
They  had  overthrown  Clifford  and  the  Cabal. 
They  had  just  overthrown  Danby.  But  though 
they  were  strong  enough  in  the  end  to  punish  ill 
government  they  showed  no  power  of  securing 
good  government  or  of  permanently  influencing 
tlie  policy  of  tlie  Crown.  For  nineteen  years 
in    fact,    with    a    Parliament    always    sitting. 


Charles  had  had  it  pretty  much  his  own  wa^r. 
He  had  made  war  against  the  will  of  the  nation 
and  he  liad  refused  to  make  war  when  the  na- 
tion demanded  il.  AYhilc  every  Englishman 
hated  France  he  had  made  England  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  the  French  King.  The  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  as  it  was  afterwards 
foiuid,  was  a  very  simple  one.  By  a  change 
which  we  shall  have  to  trace  the  Ministry  lias 
now  become  a  Committee  of  State-olficers 
named  by  the  majority  of  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons from  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  its 
represeulatives  in  either  House,  whose  object  in 
accepting  office  is  to  do  the  will  of  that  major- 
il3'.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  represents  the  more  powerful 
current  of  public  opinion  it  is  clear  that  such  an 
arrangement  makes  government  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  national  will.  But  obvious  as 
such  a  plan  may  .seem  to  us,  it  had  as  yet  oc- 
curred to  DO  English  statesman.  To  Temple 
the  one  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  Council  to  its  older  powers. 

This  body,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  Court,  the  royal  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries,  and  a  few  nobles  specially  sum- 
moned to  it  by  the  sovereign,  formed  up  to  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  sort  of  deliberative 
assembly  to  which  the  graver  matters  of  public 
administration  were  commonly  submitted  by 
the  Crown.  A  practice  however  of  previously 
submitting  such  measures  to  a  smaller  body  of 
the  more  important  councilors  must  always  have 
existed;  and  under  James  this  secret  commit- 
tee, which  was  then  known  as  the  Cabala  or 
Cabal,  began  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the 
Council  itself.  In  the  large  and  balanced 
Council  which  was  formed  after  the  Restoration 
all  real  power  rested  with  the  "  Cabala"  of 
C!larendon,  Southampton,  Ormond,  Monk,  and 
the  two  Secretaries;  and  on  Clarenden's  fall 
Ihese  were  succeeded  by  Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  It  was 
by  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  initials  of  the 
latter  names  formed  the  word  "  Cabal,"  which 
has  ever  since  retained  the  sinister  meaning 
their  unpopularity  gave  to  it.  The  effect  of 
these  smaller  committees  had  undoubtedly  been 
to  remove  the  cheek  which  the  larger  numbers 
and  the  more  popular  composition  of  the  royal 
Council  laid  upon  the  Crown.  The  unscrupu- 
lous projects  which  made  the  Cabal  of  Clifford 
and  his  fellows  a  by-word  among  Englishmen 
could  never  have  been  laid  before  a  Council  of 
great  peers  and  hereditary  officers  of  State.  To 
Temple  therefore  the  organization  of  the  Coun- 
cil seemed  to  furnish  a  check  on  mere  personal 
government  which  Parliament  was  unable  to 
supply.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  that  the 
Cabala  or  Cabinet,  as  it  was  now  becoming  the 
fashion  to  term  the  confidential  committee  of 
the  Council,  should  be  abolished.  The  Council 
itself  was  restricted  to  thirty  members,  and  their 
joint  income  was  not  to  fall  below  £300,000,  a 
sum  little  less  than  what  was  estimated  as  the 
income  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons.  A 
body  of  great  nobles  and  proprietors,  not  too 
numerous  for  secret  deliberation  and  wealthy 
enough  to  counterbalance  either  the  Commons 
or  the  Crown,  would  form.  Temple  hoped,  a 
barrier  against  the  violence  and  aggression  of 
the  one  power  and  a  check  on  the  mere  despot- 
ism of  the  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  these  schemes 
the  new  Council  and  the  new  ministry  gave  fair 
hope  of  a  wise  and  patriotic  government.  But 
the'difflculties  were  still  great.  The  nation  was 
frenzied  with  suspicion  and  panic.  The  elec- 
tions to  the  new  Parliament  had  taken  place 
amidst  a  whirl  of  excitement  which  left  no 
place  for  candidates  of  the  Court  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  ministry  indeed  was  welcomed 
with  a  general  burst  of  joy,  and  its  policy  and 
that  of  the  two  Houses  showed  at  once  that  a 
more  lil)eral  spirit  had  entered  into  public  af- 
fairs. In  two  remarkable  acts  of  the  new  Par- 
liament English  freedom  made  an  advance  even 
on  the  work  of  1641.  From  the  moment  when 
printing  began  to  tell  on  public  opinion  it  had 
been  gagged  by  a  system  of  licenses.  The 
regulaUons  framed  under  Henry  the  Eighth 
subjected  tlie  press  to  the  control  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  the  Marlin  Marprelate  libels 
brought  about  a  yet  more  stringent  control  under 

j  Elizabeth.  Even  the  Long  Parliament  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  press,  and  the  great  remon- 
strance of  Milton  in  his  "  Areopagitica  "  fell 

I  dead  on  the  ears  of  his  Puritan  associates.  But 
the  statute  for  tlie  regulation  of  printing  which 
was  passed  immediately  after  the  Restoration 
expired  finally  in  1679  and  the  temper  of  the 


present  Parliament  at  once  put  an  end  to 
any  attempt  at  re-establishing  the  censor- 
ship. To  the  new  freedom  of  the  press  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  added  new  security  for  the 
per.sonal  freedom  of  every  Englishman.  Against 
arbitrary  imprisonment  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  earliest  ages  by  a  famous  clause  in 
the  Great  Charter.  No  free  man  could  be  held 
in  prison  save  on  charge  or  conviction  of  crime 
or  for  debt,  and  every  prisoner  on  a  criminal 
charge  could  demand  as  a  right  from  the  court 
of  King  s  Bench  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  "  habeas 
corpus,"  which  bound  the  jailer  to  produce 
both  the  prisoner  and  the  warrant  on  which  he 
was  imprisoned  that  the  court  might  judge 
whether  he  was  imprisoned  according  to  law. 
lu  cases,  however,  of  imprisonment  on  a  war- 
rant of  the  royal  Council  it  had  been  sometimes 
held  by  judges  that  the  writ  could  not  be  issued, 
and  under  Clarendon's  administration  instances 
had  in  this  way  occurred  of  imprisonment  with- 
out legal  remedy.  But  his  fall  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  secure 
this  right  of  the  .subject,  and  after  a  long  strug- 
gle the  Act  which  is  known  as  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  passed  finally  in  the  Parliament  of 
1679  By  this  great  statute  the  old  practice  of 
the  law  was  freed  -from  all  difficulties  and  ex- 
ceptions. Every  prisoner  committed  for  any 
crime  save  treason  or  felony  was  declared  en- 
titled to  his  writ  even  in  the  vacations  of  the 
courts,  and  heavy  penalties  were  enforced  oa 
judges  or  jailers  who  refused  him  this  right. 
Every  person  committed  for  felony  or  treason 
was  entitled  to  be  released  on  bail  unless  in- 
dicted at  the  next  session  of  jail  delivery  after 
his  commitment,  and  to  be  discharged  if  not  in- 
dicted at  the  sessions  which  followed.  It  was 
forbidden  under  the  heaviest  penalties  to  evade 
this  operation  of  the  writ  as  it  had  been  evaded 
under  Clarendon  by  sending  a  prisoner  to  any 
places  or  fortresses  beyond  the  seas. 

Great  as  was  the  value  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  it  passed  almost  unnoticed  amidst  the  po- 
litical storm  wliich  the  ministry  had  to  face. 
Tiie  question  of  the  Succession  threw  all  others 
into  the  shade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  national 
panic  lay  the  dread  of  a  Catholic  King,  a  dread 
which  the  after  history  of  James  fully  justified. 
Unluckily  on  the  question  of  the  succession  the 
new  ministers  were  themselves  divided.  Shaftes- 
bury was  earnest  for  the  exclusion  of  James  and 
he  was  followed  in  his  plan  of  exclusion  by  Lord 
Russell.  Against  a  change  in  the  order  of  he- 
reditary succession  however  Charles  was  firm; 
and  he  was  supported  in  his  resistance  by  a  ma- 
jority of  tlie  Council  with  Temple  and  Lord 
Essex,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Sunderland  at 
its  liead.  It  was  with  the  assent  of  this  party 
that  Charles  brought  forward  a  plan  for  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York  while  re- 
straining his  powers  as  sovereign.  By  this  proj- 
ect the  presentation  to  Church  livings  was  to 
be  taken  out  of  his  hands  on  his  accession.  The 
last  Parliament  of  the  preceding  reign  was  to 
continue  to  sit;  and  the  appointment  of  all 
Councilors,  Judges,  Lord-Lieutenants,  and  ofB- 
cers  in  the  fleet,  was  vested  in  tlie  two  Houses 
so  long  as  a  Catholic  sovereign  was  on  the  throne. 
The  extent  of  these  provisions  showed  the  press- 
ure which  Charles  felt,  but  Shaftesbury  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  setting  the  plan  aside  as 
at  once  insufficient  and  impracticable.  The 
one  real  security  for  English  freedom  lay  in  a 
thorough  understanding  between  King  and  Par- 
liament; and  the  scheme  of  Charles  set  thenj 
against  one  another  as  rival  powers  in  the  realm. 
It  was  impossible  in  fact  that  such  a  harmony 
could  exist  between  a  Protestant  Parliament  and 
a  Catholic  sovereign. 

Shaftesbury  therefore  continued  to  advocate 
the  Exclusion  in  the  royal  Council;  and  a  bill 
for  depriving  James  of  his  right  to  the  Crown 
and  for  devolving  it  on  the  next  Protestant  in  the 
line  of  succession  was  introduced  into  the  Com- 
mons by  his  adherents.  In  spile  of  a  powerful 
opposition  from  patriots  like  Lord  Cavendish 
and  Sir  William  Coventry  who  still  shrank  from 
a  change  in  the  succession  the  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  known  that 
Charles  would  use  his  influence  with  the  Peers  for 
its  rejection,  and  the  Earl  therefore  fell  back  on 
the  tactics  of  Pym.  A  bold  Remonstrance  was 
proposed  in  the  Commons.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  Shaftesbury's  popularity  had  now 
risen  to  its  greatest  height,  was  ready  with  an 
address  to  tlie  two  Houses  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
All  Charles  could  do  was  to  gain  time  by  a  sud- 
den prorogation  of  the  Parliament  and  by  its 
dissolutiou  at  the  end  of  May.  But  delay  would 
have  beeu  useless  had  the   Country  party  re- 
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mained  at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  hotly  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  Exclusion  of  the  Duke 
that  but  for  the  disunion  among  the  ministers 
it  must  in  the  end  have  been  secured.  England 
■would  then  have  been  spared  the  necessity  for 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  Though  the  disunion 
grew  greater  and  hotter  indeed  the  wiser  leader;: 
of  the  Country  part^'  were  already  leaning  to 
the  very  change  which  the  Revolution  brought 
about.  If  James  were  passed  over  his  daughter 
Mar}',  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stood 
next  in  the  order  of  succession;  and  the  plan 
devised  by  Temple,  Lord  Esse.x,  and  Lord 
Halifax  after  the  failure  of  their  bill  of  Securi- 
ties was  to  bring  the  Prince  over  to  England 
during  the  prorogation,  to  introduce  him  into 
the  Council,  and  To  pave  his  way  to  the  throne. 

Unhappily  Shaftesbury  was  contemplating  a 
veiy  dilferent  course.  Ever  since  William  had 
set  aside  his  proposals  in  1674,  end  above  all 
since  his  marriage  with  the  Duke's  daughter, 
Shaftesbury  had  looked  on  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  a  mere  adherent  of  the  royal  house  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  royal  plans.  He  saw  too  that  firm 
as  was  William's  Protestantism  he  was  as  jeal- 
ous as  Charles  himself  of  any  weakening  of  the 
royal  power  or  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Shaftesbury's  keen  wit  was  already  looking  for- 
ward to  the  changes  which  a  few  years  were  to 
bring  ahout;  and  liis  motive  for  setting  aside 
William's  claims  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
maxim  ascribed  to  him,  that  "  a  bad  title  makes 
a  good  king."  Whatever  were  his  motives  how- 
ever he  had  resolved  not  only  to  set  aside  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  and  the  Duke's  children, 
Mary  and  Anne,  as  wed  as  William's  own  claim 
as  grandson  of  Charles  the  First,  but  to  place 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne.  Mon- 
mouth was  the  eldest  of  the  King's  bastards,  a 
•weak  and  worthless  profligate  in  temper,  but 
popular  through  his  personal  beauty  aud  his 
reputation  for  bravery.  The  tale  was  set 
about  of  a  secret  marriage  between  the  King 
and  his  mother  which  would  have  made  him 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  aud  Shaftesbury 
brought  him  into  public  notice  by  inducing  the 
King  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent 
to  repress  a  rising  of  the  extreme  Covenanters 
which  broke  out  at  this  moment  in  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland.  Monmouth  showed  cour- 
age in  routing  the  insurgents  at  Bothwell  Brig 
on  the  Clyde  as  well  as  judgment  in  the  mercy 
he  extended  to  them  after  their  defeat;  and  on 
his  return  Shaftesbury  pressed  the  King  to  give 
him  the  command  of  the  Guards,  which  would 
have  put  the  only  military  force  possessed  by 
the  Crown  in  Monmouth's  hands. 

Simderland,  Halifax,  and  Essex,  on  the  other 
hand— for  Temple  took  less  and  less  part  in 
public  affairs — were  not  only  steadily  opposed 
to  Shaftesbury's  project,  but  saw  themselves 
marked  out  for  ruin  in  the  event  of  its  success. 
They  liad  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament;  and  the  Earl's  auger  had  vented  it- 
self in  threats  that  the  advisers  of  the  dissolu- 
tion should  pay  for  it  with  tlieir  heads.  The 
danger  came  home  to  them  when  a  sudden  ill- 
ness of  the  King  and  the  absence  of  .James 
made  Monmouth's  accession  a  possible  contin- 
gency. The  three  ministers  at  once  induced 
Charles  to  recall  the  Duke  of  York;  and  though 
he  withdrew  to  Scotland  on  the  King's  recov- 
ery Charles  deprived  Monmouth  of  his  charge 
as  Captain-General  of  the  Forces  and  ordered 
him  like  James  to  leave  the  realm.  Left  alone 
in  his  causa  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues, 
Shaftesbury  threw  himself  more  aud  more  on 
the  support  of  the  Plot.  The  ])rosecution  of 
its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on.  Three 
Catholics  were  hanged  in  London.  Eight 
priests  were  put  to  deaili  in  the  country  Pur- 
suivants and  informers  spread  terror  through 
every  Catholic  hou.sehold.  He  counted  on  the 
reasseml)ling  of  the  Parliament  to  bring  all  this 
terror  to  hear  upon  the  King.  But  Charles  had 
already  marked  the  breach  which  the  Earl's 
policy  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Country 
party.  He  saw  that  Shaftesbury  was  unsup- 
jjorted  by  any  of  his  colleagues  save  Russell. 
To  Temple,  lEssex,  or  Halifax,  it  seemed  possi 
ble  to  bring  about  the  succession  of  Mary  with- 
out any  violent  revolution:  but  to  set  aside  the 
rights  not  only  of  James  hut  of  his  Protestant 
children  and  even  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
to  ensure  a  civil  war.  It  was  with  their  full 
support  therefore  that  Charles  in  October  1GT9 
deprived  Shaftesbury  of  his  post  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 

The  dismissal  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle  to 
whose  danger  Charles  was  far  from  blinding 


himself.  AVhat  had  saved  him  till  now  was  his 
cynical  courage.  In  the  midst  of  the  terror  and 
panic  of  the  Plot  meu  "  wondered  to  see  him 
quite  cheerful  amidst  such  an  iutricacy  of  troub- 
les," says  the  courtly  Reresby,  "  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  think  or  perplex  himself  much 
about  anything,"  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  tu- 
mult which  followed  on  Shaftesbury's  dismissal 
Charles  was  seen  fishing  and  sauntering  as  usual 
in  Windsor  Park.  But  closer  observers  than 
Ueresby  saw  beneath  this  ved  of  indolent  uncon- 
cern a  consciousness  of  new  danger.  "From 
this  time,"  says  Burnet,  "his  temper  was  ob- 
served to  change  very  visibly."  He  became  in 
fact  "sullen  and  thoughtful,  he  saw  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  strange  sort  of  people,  that 
could  ueitlier  be  managed  nor  frightened." 
But  he  faced  the  danger  with  his  old  unscrupu- 
lous coolness.  He  reopened  secret  negotiations 
with  France.  Lewis  was  as  alarmed  as  Charles 
himself  at  the  warlike  temper  of  the  nation  and 
as  anxious  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  Parlia- 
ment; but  the  terms  on  which  he  offered  a  sub- 
sidy were  too  humiliating  even  for  the  King's 
acceptance.  The  failure  forced  him  to  sum- 
mon a  new  Parliament;  and  the  panic  which 
Shaftesbury  was  busUy  feeding  with  new 
tales  of  massacre  and  mvasion  returned  mem- 
bers even  more  violent  than  the  members 
of  the  House  he  had  just  dismissed.  The 
project  of  Monmouth's  succession  was  pressed 
with  more  daring  than  ever.  Pamphlets  ap- 
peared in  open  support  of  his  claim.  The 
young  Duke  himself  suddenly  quitted  Holland, 
and  reappeared  at  court;  and  though  Charles 
forced  him  after  a  time  to  leave  London  he 
refused  to  leave  England  altogether.  Shaftes- 
bury coimted  on  the  new  Parliament  to  back 
the  Duke's  claim,  and  a  host  of  petitions  called 
on  the  King  to  suffer  it  to  meet  at  the  opening 
of  1680.  Even  the  Council  shrank  from  the 
King's  proposal  to  prorogue  its  assembly  to  the 
coming  November  But  Charles  prorogued  it 
in  the  teeth  of  his  counselors.  Alone  as  he 
stood  he  was  firm  in  Ids  resolve  to  gain  lime, 
for  time,  as  he  saw,  was  working  in  his  favor. 
The  tide  of  public  sympathy  was  beginning  to 
turn.  The  perjury  of  Gates  was  proving  too 
much  at  last  for  the  credulity  of  juries;  and 
the  acquittal  of  four  of  his  victims  showed  that 
the  panic  was  beginning  to  ebb.  A  far  stronger 
proof  of  this  was  seen  in  the  immense  efforts 
which  Shaftesbury  made  to  maintain  a  belief 
in  the  plot.  Fresh  informers  were  brought  for- 
ward to  swear  to  a  con.spiracy  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Earl  himself  and  to  the  share  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  designs  of  his  fellow- 
religionists.  A  paper  found  in  a  meal  tub  was 
produced  as  evidence  of  the  new  danger.  Gi- 
gantic torchlight  processions  paraded  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  effigy  of  the  Pope  was 
burnt  amidst  the  wild  outcry  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude. 

Acts  of  yet  greater  daring  showed  the  lengths 
to  which  Shaftesbury  was  ready  to  go.  He  had 
grown  up  amidst  the  tumults  of  civil  war,  aud, 
gray-headed  as  he  was,  the  fire  and  vehemence 
of  his  early  days  seemed  to  wake  again  in  the 
recklessness  with  which  he  drove  on  the  nation 
to  a  struggle  in  arms.  Early  in  1680  he  formed 
a  committ"ee  for  promoting  asilatiim  through- 
out the  country;  and  the  petitions  which  it 
drew  up  for  the  assembly  of  the  Parliament 
were  sent  to  every  town  and  grand  jury  and 
sent  back  again  with  thousands  of  signatures, 
Monmouth,  in  spite  of  the  King's  orders,  re- 
turned at  Shaftesbury's  call  to  London;  and  a 
daring  pamphlet  pointed  him  out  as  the  na- 
tion's leader  in  the  coming  struggle  "  agninst 
Popery  and  tyranny  "  So  great  was  the  alarm 
of  the  Couucil  that  the  garrison  in  every  fortress 
was  held  in  readiness  for  instant  war.  But  the 
danger  was  really  less  than  it  seemed.  The 
tide  of  opinion  had  fairly  turned.  Acquittal 
followed  acquittal.  A  reaction  of  horror  and 
remorse  at  the  cruelty  which  had  hurried  vic- 
tim afler  viclim  to  the  gallows  succeeded  to  the 
pitiless  frenzy  which  Shaftesbury  had  fanned 
into  a  flame.  Anxious  as  the  nation  was  for  a 
Protesiant  sovereign  its  sense  of  justice  revolt- 
ed against  the  wl-ong  threatened  to  .James's 
Protesiant  children;  and  every  gentleman  in 
the  realm  felt  insulted  at  the  project  of  setting 
Mary  aside  to  put  the  crown  of  England  on  the 
head  of  a  royal  bastard. 
The  memory  too  of  the  Civil  War  was  still 
fresh  and  keen,  and  the  rumor  of  an  outbreak  of 
revolt  rallied  men  more  and  more  round  the 
King.  The  host  of  petitions  which  Shaftesbury 
procured  from  the  counties  was  answered  by 
a  counter  host  of  addresses  from   thousands 


who  declared  their  "  abhorrence  "  of  the  plans 
against  the  Crown;  and  the  country  saw  itself 
divided  into  two  great  factions  of  "petition- 
ers "  and  "  abhorrers,"  the  germs  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  have  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  our  political  history  from  the  time  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  It  was  now  indeed  that 
these  parties  began  to  receive  the  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory  by  which  they  were  dei-tined 
to  be  known.  Each  was  originally  a  term  of 
reproach.  "Whig  "was  the  name  given  to  (he 
extreme  Covenanters  of  the  west  of  Scotland, 
aud  in  applying  it  to  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
try party  the  "  abhorrer  "  meant  to  stigmatize 
them  as  rebels  and  fanatics.  "  Tory  "  was  at 
this  time  the  name  for  a  native  Irish  outlaw  or 
"  boglrotter,"  and  in  fastening  it  on  the  loyalist 
adherents  of  James's  cause,  the  "petitioner" 
meant  to  brand  the  Duke  and  his  party  as  the 
friends  of  Catholic  rebels. 

Charles  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  turn 
of  affairs.  He  recalled  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  Court.  He  received  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Russell  as  well  as  those  of  Lord  Cavendish  and 
the  Earl  of  Essex  who  had  at  last  gone  over  to 
Shaftesbury's  projects  "  with  all  his  heart." 
Temple  had  all  but  w  ithdrawn  from  the  Coun- 
cil: aud  public  affairs  were  now  left  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord  Haliiax, 
of  Godolphin,  a  laborious  financier,  and  of 
Laurence  Hyde,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Claren- 
don. Shaftesbury  met  the  King's  defiance  with 
as  bold  a  defiance  of  his  own.  Followed  by  a 
crowd  of  his  adherents  he  attended  before  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  to  indict  the  Duke  of 
Yorlv  as  a  Catholic  recusant  and  the  King's 
mistress,  the  Duchess  of,  Portsmouth,  as  a  na- 
tional nui,sance,  while  Monmouth  made  a  prog, 
ress  through  the  country  and  gained  favor 
everywhere  by  his  winning  demeanor.  Above 
all  Shaftesbury  relied  on  the  temper  of  the 
Commons,  elected  as  they  had  been  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  panic  and  irritated  by  the  long  de- 
lay in  calling  the  Houses  together. 

At  this  moment  however  a  new  and  formid- 
able opponent  to  Shaftesbury's  plans  presented 
himself  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  position 
of  William  had  for  some  time  been  one  of  sin- 
gular difficulty.  He  had  been  forced,  and 
chiefly  through  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of 
Charles  the  Second,  to  consent  to  the  Treaty  of 
Nimegwtn  which  left  France  matchless  in  amis 
aud  dominant  over  Europe  as  she  had  ne\er 
been  before.  Holland  indeed  was  saved  fnitn 
the  revenge  of  Lewis,  but  fresh  spoils  had  been 
wrested  from  Spain,  and  Franche  Comte  which 
had  been  restored  at  the  close  of  the  former 
war  was  retained  at  the  end  of  this.  Above  all 
France  overawed  Europe  by  the  daring  and 
success  with  which  she  had  faced  single  hand- 
ed the  wide  coalition  against  her.  From  the 
moment  when  the  war  came  to  an  end  her 
King's  arrogance  became  unbounded.  Lor- 
raine was  turned  into  a  subject-state.  Genoa 
was  bombarded  and  its  Doge  forced  to  seek 
pardon  in  the  antechambers  of  Versailles,  The 
Pope  was  humiliated  by  the  march  of  an  armj 
upon  Rome  to  avenge  a  slight  offered  to  the 
French  ambassador.  The  Empire  was  out- 
raged by  a  shameless  seizure  of  Imperial  fiefs 
in  Elsass  and  elsewhere  which  provoked  re- 
monstrances even  from  Charles,  The  whole 
Protestant  world  was  defied  by  the  increasing 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  a  persecution 
which  was  to  culminate  in  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  the  mind  of  Lewis  peace  meant  a  series  of 
outrages  on  the  powers  around  him;  but  every 
outrage  helped  the  cool  and  silent  adversary 
who  was  looking  on  from  the  Hague  in  his  task 
of  building  up  that  Great  Alliance  of  all  Europe 
from  which  alone  he  lo.'.ked  for  any  effectual 
check  to  the  ambition  of  France.  Tlie  experi- 
ence of  the  last  war  had  taught  William  that  of 
such  nn  alliance  England  must  form  a  part,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Prince  ever  since  the  peace 
had  been  directed  to  secure  her  co-operation. 
A  reconciliation  of  the  King  with  his  Parlia- 
ment was  an  indispensable  step  towards  freeing 
Charles  from  his  dependence  on  Fnince.  and  it 
was  such  a  reconciliation  that  AN'illiam  at  first 
strove  to  brins  about  but  he  was  for  a  long 
time  foiled  by  the  steadiness  with  which  Charles 
clung  to  the  power  whose  aid  was  nee<lful  to 
carry  on  ihe  schemes  which  he  was  contemplat- 
ing. The  ehanse  of  policy  however  whicli  fol- 
lowed on  the  fail  of  the  Cabal  and  the  entry  of 
Danby  into  power  raised  new  hopes  in  Will- 
iam's mind,  and  his  marriage  with  Mary  dealt 
Lewis  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  blow.  James 
was  without  a  son,  and  the  marriage  with  Maiy 
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■would  at  any  rate  ensure  William  tlie  aid  of 
England  in  bis  great  enterprise  ou  bis  fatber- 
in-law's  deatb.  But  it  was  impossible  to  wait 
for  tbat  event,  and  tbougb  tbe  Prince  used  liis 
uew  position  to  bring  Cbarles  round  to  a  decid- 
ed policy  liis  efforts  remained  fruitless.  Tlie 
storm  of  tbe  Popisb  Plot  complicated  bis  posi- 
tion. In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  when  the  Parliament  seemed  resolved  sim- 
ply to  pass  over  James  and  to  seat  Mary  at 
once  on  tbe  throne  after  her  uncle's  deatb, Will- 
iam stood  apart  from  the  struggle,  doubtful  of 
its  issue  though  prepared  to  accept  tbe  good 
luck  if  it  came  to  bim.  But  tbe  fatal  error  of 
Sliaftesbury  in  advancing  the  claims  of  Mon- 
mouth forced  him  into  action.  To  preserve  bis 
wife's  right  of  succession  with  all  tbe  great 
issues  wliicb  were  to  come  of  it.  as  well  as  to 
secure  bis  own,  no  other  course  was  left  than 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  tbe  Duke  of  York. 
Cbarles  too  seemed  at  last  willing  to  purchase 
tbe  support  of  the  Prince  In  Euglanci  by  a  frank 
adhesion  to  liis  policy  abroad.  He  protested 
against  the  encioacbments  wbicb  Lewis  was 
making  in  Germany.  He  ra-omised  aid  lo  Hol- 
land in  case  of  attack.  Helistened  with  favop 
to  William's  prooosal  of  a  general  a/llance  ot 
the  European  powers,  and  openea  negotiations 
for  that  purpose  with  Brandenburg  and  Spain. 
William  indeed  believea  that  tbe  one  step  now 
needed  to  bring  Engkmd  to  his  side  m  the  com- 
ing struggle  with  Lewis  was  a  reconciliation 
between  Cbarles  and  tbe  Parliament  grounded 
on  tbe  plan  for  providing  Protestant  securities 
which  Charles  was  ready  again  to  bring  for 
ward. 

But  he  still  remainsd  in  an  attitude  of  reserve 
when  the  Parliament  at  last  met  in  October. 
Tlie  temper  of  the  Commons  was  as  bitter  as 
Shaftesbury  had  hoped.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Charles  informed  them  of  his  negotiations  for 
an  European  alliance  and  called  on  them  to 
support  him  by  reason  and  moderation.  Tbe 
House  was  too  full  of  tbe  sense  of  danger  at 
home  to  lieed  dangers  abroad.  Its  tirst  act  was 
to  vote  that  its  care  should  be  "  to  suppress 
Popery  and  prevent  a  Popisb  successor." — 
Kuinors  of  a  Catholic  plot  in  Ireland  were 
biirdly  needed  to  set  aside  all  schemes  of  Prot- 
estant securities  and  to  push  the  Exclusion 
Bid  Ihrough  the  Commons  without  a  division. 
Bo  strong  had  Jlonmoulb's  party  become  that 
a  proposal  to  aflirin  the  rights  of  Mary  and 
William  by  name  in  tbe  Bill  was  evaded  and 
put  aside.  From  this  moment  tbe  course  of 
tbe  Prince  liecame  clear.  So  resolute  was  the 
temper  of  the  Lower  House  that  even  Temple 
and  Es.sex  now  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  as  a  necessity,  and  Sunderland 
liimself  wavered  towards  accepting  it.  But 
Halifax,  whose  ability  and  eloquence  had  now 
bi'ouglit  bim  fairly  to  tbe  front,  opposed  it  res- 
olutely and  successively  in  the  Lords;  and 
Halifax  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  William. 
"  My  Lord  Halifax  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
tbe  Prince  of  Orange."  the  French  ambassador, 
Barillon,  wrote  to  bis  master,  "and  what  he 
seems  to  be  doing  for  the  Duke  of  York  is 
really  in  order  to  make  an  opening  for  a  com- 
promise by  which  tbe  Prince  of  Orange  may 
benefit."  Tbe  Exclusion  Bill  once  rejected,  i 
Halifax  followed  up  tbe  blow  by  bringing  for- 1 
ward  a  plan  of  Protestant  securities  which 
would  have  taken  from  James  ou  bis  accession 
tlie  right  of  veto  on  any  biil  passed  by  tbe  two  I 
Houses,  tbe  right  of  negoiiating  with  foreign 
states,  or  of  appointing  either  civil  or  military 
officeis  save  witb  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
This  plan,  like  bis  opposition  to  Uie  Exclusion, 
was  no  doubt  prompted  by  tbe  Prince  of  Or- 
ange: and  tbe  States  of  Holland  supported  it 
by  pressing  Charles  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  bis  subjects  which  would  enable 
them  to  check  Ibe  perpetual  aggressions  which 
France  was  making  on  her  neighbors. 

But  if  the  Lords  would  have  no  Exclusion 
Bill  tbe  Commons  with  as  good  reason  would 
have  no  Securities  Bill.  They  felt — as  one  of 
tbe  members  for  London  fairly  put  it — that  such 
securities  would  break  down  at  tbe  very  mo 
ment  they  were  needed.  A  Catholic  king, 
slioiild  lie  ever  come  to  the  throne,  would  have 
other  forces  besides  those  in  England  to  back 
him.  "The  Duke  riiies  over  Scotland;  the 
Irish  and  tbe  English  Papists  will  follow  bim; 
iie  will  be  obeyed  by  tbe  officials  of  high  and 
low  rank  whom  tbe  King  has  appointed;  be 
will  be  just  such  a  king  as  he  thinks  good." 
Sbafteshury  however  was  far  from  resting  in  a 
merely  negative  position.  He  made  a  despair- 
ing effort  to  do  the  work  of  exclusion  by  a  Bill 


of  Divorce,  which  would  have  enabled  Cbarles 
to  put  away  his  Queen  on  the  ground  of  barren- 
ness and  by  a  fresh  marriage  to  give  a  Protest- 
ant heir  to  tbe  throne.  Tbe  Earl's  course  shows 
that  he  felt  tbe  weakness  of  Monmouth's  cause; 
and  perhaps  tbat  be  was  already  sensible  of  a 
change  in  public  feeling.  This  however  Shaft- 
esbury resolved  to  check  and  turn  by  a  great 
public  impeachment  which  would  revive  and 
establish  tbe  general  belief  in  tbe  Plot.  Lord 
Stafford,  who  from  his  age  and  rank  was  looked 
on  as  tbe  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  had  lain 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  the  first  outburst 
of  popular  frenzy.  He  was  now  solemnly  im- 
peached; and  his  trial  in  December  1680  mus- 
tered the  whole  staff  of  informers  to  prove  the 
truth  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against  the  King 
and  the  realm.  The  evidence  was  worthless; 
but  the  trial  revived,  as  Shaftesbury  bad  hoped, 
much  of  the  old  panic,  and  tbe  condemnation 
of  the  prisoner  by  a  majority  gf  his  peers  was 
followed  by  his  death  on  the  scaffold.  Tbe 
blow  produced  its  effect  on  all  but  Cbarles. 
Sunderland  again  pressed  the  King  to  give  way. 
But  deserted'as  be  was  by  his  ministers  and 
even  by  his  mistress,  for  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth had  been  cowed  into  supporting  the  Ex- 
clusion by  the  threats  of  Shaftesbury,  Cbarles 
was  determined  to  resist.  On  the  coupling  of 
a  grant  of  supplies  witb  demands  for  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  royal  garrison 
he  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

William's  policy  had  failed  to  bring  tbe  Com- 
mons round  to  the  King's  plans  and  Charles 
sullenly  turned  again  lo  France.  All  dreams  of 
heading  Europe  in  her  strife  against  Lewis 
were  set  aside.  Charles  became  deaf  to  the 
projects  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  listened 
to  the  remonstrances  which  James  addressed  lo 
him  through  his  favorite  Churchill  in  favor  of 
an  alliance  with  tbe  Catholic  King.  With 
characteristic  subtlety,  however,  he  dissolved 
the  existing  Parliament  and  called  a  new  one 
to  meet  in  March,  1681.  The  act  was  a  mere 
blind.  The  King's  aim  was  to  frighten  tbe 
country  into  reaction  by  tbe  dread  of  civil 
strife;  and  his  summons  of  tbe  Parliameut  to 
Oxford  was  an  appeal  to  the  country  against 
tbe  disloyalty  of  the  capital  and  an  adroit 
means  of  reviving  tbe  memories  of  the  Civil 
War.  With  tbe  same  end  be  ordered  bis 
guards  to  accompany  him  on  the  pretext  of 
anticipated  disorder;  and  Shaftesbury,  himself 
terrified  at  the  projects  of  the  Court,  aided  tbe 
King's  designs  by  appearing  with  bis  followers 
in  arms  on  the  plea  of  self-protection.  The 
violence  of  tbe  Earl's  party  only  strengthened 
tbe  resolution  of  the  King.  Monmouth  re- 
newed his  progresses  through  tbe  country,  and 
was  met  by  deputations  and  addresses  in  every 
town  he  visited.  London  was  so  restless  that 
riots  broke  out  in  its  streets.  Revolt  seemed  at 
hand,  and  Charles  hastened  to  conclude  his 
secret  negotiations  with  France.  Lewis  was  as 
ready  for  an  agreement  as  Cbarles.  The  one 
King  verbally  pledged  himself  to  a  policy  of 
peace,  in  other  words  to  withdrawal  from  any 
share  in  tbe  Grand  Alliance  which  William  was 
building  up.  The  other  promised  a  small  sub- 
sidy whicb  witb  the  natural  growth  of  the 
Royal  revenue  suflSced  to  render  Cbarles,  if  be 
remained  at  peace,  independent  of  Parliament- 
ary aids. 

It  was  with  this  arrangement  already  con- 
cluded that  Charles  met  his  Parliament  at  Ox- 
ford. Tbe  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  the  same  as  those  who  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  Parliaments  bo  had  just  dis- 
solved, and  their  temper  was  naturally  embit- 
tered by  tbe  two  dissolutions.  But  iheir  vio- 
lence simply  played  into  the  King's  bands. 
William's  party  still  had  hopes  of  bringing 
about  a  compromise;  but  tbe  rejection  of  a  new 
Limitation  Bill  brought  forward  by  Halifax, 
whicb  while  conceding  to  James  the  title  of 
King  would  have  vested  the  actual  functions  of 
government  in  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  during  his  reign,  alienated  the  more 
moderate  and  sensible  of  the  Country  parly. 
They  were  alienated  still  more  by  a  liold  appeal 
of  Shaftesbury  to  Charles  himself  to  recognize 
Monmouth  as  bis  successor.  The  attempt  of 
tbe  Lower  House  to  revive  the  panic  liy  im- 
peaching an  informer  named  Fiizlmrris  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  defiance  of  Ibe  consti- 
tutional rule  whicb  entitled  him  as  a  commoner 
to  a  trial  by  his  peers  in  tbe  course  of  common 
law,  did  still  more  to  throw  public  opinion  ou 
the  side  of  the  Crown.  Shaftesbury's  course 
in  fact  went  wholly  on  a  belief  tbat  tlie  penury 
of  IheTreasury  left  Charles  at  his  mercy,  and 


that  a  refusal  of  supplies  must  wring  from  the 
King  his  assent  to  the  Exclusion.  But  tbe  gold 
of  France  had  freed  the  Kinir  from  bis  thral- 
dom. He  had  used  tbe  Parliament  simply  to 
exhibit  himself  as  a  sovereign  whose  patience 
and  conciliatory  temper  were  rewarded  with  in- 
sult and  violence;  and  now  that  bis  end  was  ac- 
complished he  no  sooner  saw  tbe  Exclusion  Bill 
reintroduced  into  the  Commons  than  he  sud- 
denly dissolved  tbe  Houses  after  but  ai  month's 
sitting  and  appealed  in  a  royal  deciJaration  to 
the  justice  of  the  nation  at  large. 
I  Tbe  appeal  was  met  by  an  almost  universal 
J  burst  of  loyalty.  Tbe  Church  rallied  to  the 
King;  bis  declaration  was  read  from  every  pul- 
pit; and  the  Universities  solemnly  decided 
that  "  no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  no  for- 
feiture "  could  avail  to  bar  tbe  sacred  right  of 
hereditary  succession.  Tbe  arrest  of  Shaftes- 
bury on  a  charge  of  suborning  false  witnesses 
to  the  Plot  marked  tbe  new  strength  of  the 
Crown.  The  answer  of  the  nation  at  large  was 
uttered  in  the  first  great  poem  of  John  Dryden. 
Born  in  1G31  of  agood  Northamptonshire  family, 
Dryden  bad  grown  up  amidst  the  tumultof  the 
civil  wars  in  a  Puritan  household.  His  grand- 
father. Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  had  gone  to  prison 
at  seventy  rather  than  contribute  to  a  forced 
loan.  His  father  had  been  a  committeeman  and 
sequestrator  under  tbe  Commonwealth.  He 
entered  life  under  tbe  protection  of  a  cousin. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  who  sate  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  tbe  King's  trial.  Much  of  this  early 
training  lived  in  Dryden  to  tbe  last.  He  never 
freed  himself  from  the  Puritan  .sense  of  religion, 
from  the  Puritan  love  for  theological  discussion 
and  ecclesiastical  coutiover.'<y.  Two  of  his 
greatest  poems,  tbe  "  Religio  Laici,"  and  the 
"Hind  and  Panther,"  are  simply  theological 
treatises  in  verse.  Nor  did  the  Common- 
wealth's mim  ever  die  in  him.  "  All  good  sub- 
jects."' he  could  say  boldly  in  an  hour  of  royal 
triumpb,  "  abhor  arbitrary  power  whether  ia 
one  or  in  many;"  and  no  writer  has  embodied 
in  more  pregnant  words  the  highest  claims  of  a 
people's  right,  that 

"  right  supreme 
To  make  their  kings,  for  kings  are  made  for  them.'* 

Dryden  grew  up,  too,  amidst  the  last  echoes  of 
tbe  Eli/.abetlian  verse  Jonson  ami  Massinger, 
Webster  and  Shirley,  were  still  living  men  in. 
his  childhood.  Tbe  lyrics  of  Herrick,  the 
sweet  fancies  ot  George  Herbert,  were  fresh  in 
men's  ears  as  he  grew  to  manhood.  Even  when 
he  entered  into  the  new  world  of  tbe  Restora- 
tion some  veterans  of  this  noblei  school,  like 
Denham  and  Waller,  were  still  lingering  on  the 
stage.  The  fullness  and  imaginative  freedom 
of  Elizabethan  prose  lived  on  till  1677  in  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  while  Clarendon  preserved  to  yet 
later  years  tbe  grandeur  and  staleliness  of  its 
march.  Above  all  Milton  still  sat  musing  on 
the  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  tapestried  chamber  of 
his  house  in  Bunbill  Fields. 

Throughout  his  life  something  in  the  spirit  of 
tbe  age  which  he  was  tbe  last  to  touch  lived  on 
in  Dryden.  He  loved  and  studied  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  even  while  he  was  copying  Moli6re  and 
Corneille.  His  noblest  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced over  Shakspere.  At  the  time  when 
Rymer,  the  accepted  critic  of  the  Restoration, 
declared  "  our  poetry  of  the  last  age  as  rude  as 
our  architecture,"  and  sneered  at  "  that  Para- 
dise Lost  of  Milton's,  which  some  are  pleased 
to  call  a  poem,"  Dryden  saw  in  it  "  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  noble,  and  sublime  poems  which 
either  this  age  or  nation  hath  produced."  But 
whether  in  mind  or  in  life  Dryden  was  as  un- 
like Ibe  Elizabethans  as  be  was  in  his  earlier 
years  unlike  the  men  of  the  poetic  school  which 
j  followed  bim.  Of  tbat  school — tbe  critical 
i  school,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  English  poetry 
I  —be  was  indeed  tbe  founder.  He  is  tbe  first  of 
I  our  great  poets  in  whom  "fancy  is  but  the 
feather  of  the  pen."  Whether  be  would  or  no, 
Dryden's  temper  was  always  intellect iial.  He 
;  was  a  poet,  for,  if  dead  to  the  subtler  and  more 
delicate  forms  of  imaginative  delight,  be  loved 
grandeur,  and  his  amazing  natural  force  en- 
abled bim  to  realize  in  great  part  tbe  grandeur 
which  he  loved.  But  beneath  all  his  poetry  lay 
a  solid  bottom  of  reason.  His  wildest  outbursts 
of  passion  are  broken  by  lone  passages  of  cool 
argument.  His  heroes  talk  to  bis  heroines  in  a 
serried  dialectic.  Every  problem  of  morals,  of 
religion,  of  politics,  forces  itself  into  his  verse, 
and  is  treated  there  in  the  same  spirit  of  critical 
,  inquiry. 

In  other  words  Dryden  was  the  poet  of  his 
day.     But  he  was  the  poet  of  a  time  of  tran- 
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sition,  and  his  temper  is  transitional.  It  was 
■only  by  slow  and  uncertain  steps  tliat  be  ad- 
vanced to  tLie  full  rationalism  of  the  Critical 
school.  His  first  little  poem,  some  verses  writ- 
ten in  1659  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  is  a 
mass  of  grotesque  extravagances  in  tlie  worst 
style  of  Donne.  The  dramas  of  his  earl)'  work 
after  the  Restoration  are  crowded  with  the 
bombastic  images,  the  affected  conceits,  the 
far-fetched  metaphors  which  it  is  the  merit  of 
the  critical  school  to  have  got  rid  of.  In  his 
tragedies  indeed  the  tradition  of  a  freer  and 
larger  time  jarred  against  the  unities  and  the 
critical  rules  with  which  lie  strove  to  bind  him- 
self. If  lie  imitated  the  foreign  stage  he  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Elizabethan 
playwrights  possessed  "  a  more  masculine 
fancy  and  a  greater  spirit  in  the  writing  than 
there  is  in  any  of  the  French."  He  followed 
Corneille  but  he  was  haunted  by  memories  of 
"the  divine  Shakspere."  His  failure  indeed 
sprang  from  the  very  truth  of  his  poetic  ideal. 
He  could  uot.be  imaginative  in  the  highest 
dramatic  sense,  but  the  need  of  imaginativeness 
pressed  on  him  while  it  was  ceasing  to  press  on 
his  brotlier  playwriglits.  He  could  not  reach 
the  sublime,  but  neither  could  he  content  him- 
self as  they  did  with  the  prosaic ;  he  rants, 
fumes,  and"  talks  wild  bombast  in  the  vain  ef- 
fort after  sublimity. 

Dryden  failed  in  Comedy  as  he  failed  in 
Tragedy,  but  here  the  failure  sprang  from  the 
very  force  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  He  flung 
himself  like  the  men  of  his  day  into  the  re- 
action against  Puritanism.  His  life  was  that  of 
a  libertine:  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
fashion  who  was  yet  more  dissolute  than  him- 
self only  gave  a  new  spur  to  his  debaucheries. 
Large  as  was  his  income  from  the  stage,  and 
it  equaled  for  many  years  the  income  of  a 
country  squire,  he  was  always  in  debt  and 
forced  to  squeeze  gifts  from  patrons  by  fulsome 
adulation.  Like  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
about  him  he  aired  his  Hobbism  in  sneers  at 
the  follies  of  religion  and  the  squabbles  of 
creeds.  The  grossness  of  his  comedies  rivaled 
that  of  Wycherly  himself.  But  it  is  the  very 
extravagance  of  his  coarseness  which  shows 
how  alien  it  was  to  the  real  temper  of  the  man. 
A  keen  French  critic  has  contrasted  the  liber- 
tinism of  England  under  the  Restoration  with 
the  libertinism  of  France,  and  has  ruthlessly 
pointed  out  how  the  gayety,  the  grace,  the 
naturalness  of  the  one  disappears  in  the  forced, 
hard,  brutal  brilliancy  of  the  other.  The  con- 
trast is  a  just  one.  The  vice  of  the  English 
libertine  was  hard  and  unnatural,  just  because 
his  real  nature  took  little  share  in  it.  In  sheer 
revolt  against  the  past  he  was  playing  a  part 
which  was  not  his  own  and  which  he  played 
badly,  whicli  he  forced  and  exaggerated,  just 
because  it  was  not  his  own.  Dryden  scoffs  at 
priests  and' creeds,  but  his  greater  poetry  is 
colored  througliout  with  religion.  He  plays 
the  rake,  but  the  two  pictui-es  which  he  has 
painted  with  all  his  heart  are  the  pictures  of 
the  honest  country  squire  and  the  poor  country 
parson.  He  passes  his  rivals  in  the  grossness 
of  his  comedies,  lie  flings  himself  recklessly 
into  the  evil  about  him  because  it  is  the  fashion 
and  because  it  pays.  But  he  cannot  sport 
li.shtly  and  gayly  with  what  is  foul.  He  is 
driven  if  he  is  coarse  at  all  to  be  brutally 
coarse.  His  freedom  of  tone,  to  borrow  Scott's 
fine  remark,  is  like  the  forced  impudence  of  a 
timid  man. 

Slowly  but  ceaselessly,  however,  the  critical 
taste  of  his  time  told  on  Dryden.  The  poetry 
of  good  sense,  as  it  proudly  called  itself,  tri- 
umphed in  Boileau,  and  the  rules  of  taste  and 
form  which  Boileau  laid  down  were  accepted 
as  the  law  of  letters  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Channel  as  well  as  on  the  other.  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  in  whom  the  older  imaginative  beauty  still 
found  a  worshiper,  stood  alone  in  his  laughter 
at  the  degradation  of  poetry  into  prose.  Fancy 
was  set  aside  for  reason,  "  that  substantial,  use- 
ful part  which  gains  the  head,  while  Fancy 
wins  the  heart."  It  was  the  head  and  not  the 
heart  that  poetry  now  cared  tog;  in.  But  with 
all  its  prose  the  new  criticism  did  a  healthy 
work  in  insisting  on  clearnes3,.simplicity  and 
good  sense.  In  his  "  Rehearsal"  Buckingham 
quizzed  fairly  enough  the  fume  and  bombast  of 
Dryden's  tragedies.  But  Dryden  was  already 
echoing  his  critics'  prayer  for  a  year,  "  of  prose 
and  sense."  He  was  tired  of  being  "  the  Sisy- 
phus of  the  stage,  to  roll  up  a  stone  with  end- 
less labor,  which  is  perpetually  falling  down 
again."  "To  the  stage,"  he  owr«;d.  "my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  and  he  had 


long  had  dreams,  stirred  no  doubt  by  his  ad- 
miration for  Milton,  of  undertaking  some  epic 
story.  But  need  held  him  to  the  boards  and 
years  passed  by,  and  Dryden  still  stood  in  the 
second  rank  of  English  poetry,  outdone  in 
comedy  by  men  like  Etherege  and  rivaled  in 
tragedy  by  men  like  Settle.  "Only  in  a  single 
poem,  that  of  the  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  in  1671, 
had  he  given  any  true  indications  of  his  sur- 
passing powers. 

It  was  in  tkis  mood  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Popish  Plot  found  him.  Of  its 
reality  he  made  no  question  ;  "  a  plot,"  he  says, 
emphatically,  "  there  was."  But  his  cool  good 
sense  saw  how  the  truth  had  been  "  dashed  and 
brewed  with  lies."  What  stirred  him  more 
was,  as  he  believed,  the  return  of  anarchy. 
Puritan  as  his  training  had  been,  lie  had  grown 
up  like  the  bulk  of  the  men  about  him  with  a 
horror  of  the  social  and  religious  disorders 
which  the  civil  war  had  brought  in  its  train. 
He  clung  to  authority  as  a  securitj'  against 
revolution  It  was  tliis  that  drove  liira'frora 
the  Puritanism  of  his  youth  to  the  Anglican 
dogmatism  of  the  "  Religio  Laici,"  and  from 
thence  to  the  tempered  Catholicism  of  the 
"  Hind  and  Panther."  It  was  this  which  made 
him  sing  by  turns  the  praises  of  Cromwell  aud 
the  praises  of  the  King  whom  Cromwell  had 
hunted  from  one  refuge  to  another.  No  man 
denounced  the  opponents  of  the  crown  with 
more  ruthless  invective.  No  man  humbled 
himself  before  the  throne  with  more  fulsome 
adulation.  Some  of  this  no  doubt  was  mere 
flattery,  but  not  all  of  it.  Dryden  like  his  age 
was  conscious  that  new  currents  of  feeling  and 
opinion  were  sweeping  him  from  the  old  moor- 
ings of  mankind.  But  he  shrank  in  terror 
from  the  wide  ocean  over  whose  waters  he 
drifted.  In  religion,  he  was  a  rationalist,  a 
skeptic,  whether  he  would  or  no:  but  he  re- 
coiled from  the  maze  of  "anxious  thoughts" 
which  spread  before  him,  of  thoughts  "  that  in 
endless  circles  roll  without  a  center  where  to 
fix  the  soul,"  and  clung  to  the  Church  that 
would  give  him,  if  not  peace,  at  least  quiet. 
In  politics  he  was  as  much  a  rationalist  as  in 
religion,  but  he  turned  horfoistruck  from  the 
sight  of  a  "  state  drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democ- 
racy," and  in  the  crisis  of  the  Popish  Plot  he 
struck  blindly  for  the  crown. 

Dryden  like  the  royalists  generally  believed 
that  the  arrest  of  Shaftesbury  had  alone  saved 
England  from  civil  war,  and  from  that  worst 
of  civil  wars  where  a  son  lights  against  his 
father's  throne.  In  his  "  Absalom  and  Ahito- 
phel "  the  poet  told  the  story  of  the  threatened 
strife  under  the  thin  veil  of  the  revolt  against 
David.  Charles  was  the  Hebrew  king,  Mon- 
mouth was  Absalom,  Shaftesbury  was  the  wily 
Ahitopliel  who  drew  him  into  revolt.  The 
"  Absalom"  was  a  satire,  and  it  was  the  first 
great  English  satire,  for  the  satires  of  Marston 
and  Hall  were  already  forgotten.  It  is  In  ages 
indeed  like  the  Restoration  that  satire  naturally 
comes  to  the  front.  In  the  reaction  after  a 
time  of  high  ideals  aud  lofty  efforts  the  sense 
of  contrast  between  the  aims  and  the  powers  of 
man,  between  his  hopes  and  their  fulfillment, 
takes  form  whether  in  the  kindly  pitifulncss  of  | 
humor  or  in  the  bitter  revulsion  of  satire.  And  : 
mingled  with  this  in  Dryden  was  an  honest  in-  ' 
dignation  at  the  hypocrisy  around  him.  The 
men  he  attacks  are  not  real  men  but  actors.  ' 
Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury,  the  infidel  leader  I 
of  the  Independents  and  the  deistical  leader  of  \ 
the  Presbyterians,  weivs  alike  playing  a  part.  ' 
But  the  largeness  and  fairness  of  Ids  temper  ' 
saved  Dryden's  satire  from  the  vicious  malig- 
nity of  that  of  Pope.  He  has  an  artistic  love 
of  picturesque  contrast,  he  has  a  great  writer's  j 
pride  in  the  consciousness  of  power.  But  he 
has  no  love  of  giving  pain  for  the  mere  pain's 
sake,  and  he  has  a  hatred  of  unfairness.  Even 
in  his  contempt  for  the  man  he  is  just  to  Buck- 
ingham, and  his  anger  does  not  blind  him  to 
the  great  qualities  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  even  and  effortless  force  of  the  poem, 
the  disappearance  of  inequalities  and  faults  of 
taste,  showed  that  Dryden  was  at  last  master  of 
his  powers.  But  it  was  not  this  nervous 
strength  alone  which  suddenly  brought  him  to 
the  forefront  of  English  letters.  It  was  the 
general  sense  that  his  "  Absalom  "  was  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  literary  development.  Its  verse, 
free  from  the  old  poetic  merits  as  from  the  old 
poetic  faults,  clear,  nervous,  condensed,  argu- 
mentative, proclaimed  the  final  triumph  of  the 
"  poetry  of  good  sense."  Its  series  of  portraits 
showed  the  new  interest  in  human  character 
which  had  been  stirred  by  the  Civil  War,  and 


which  was  deepening  with  the  growing  indif- 
ference to  larger  thoughts  of  nature  and  the 
growing  concentration  of  man's  thoughts  on 
man.  They  led  the  way  to  that  delight  in  the 
analysis  of  character  in  its  lowest  as  in  its  liigli- 
est  forms  which  produced  the  essayists  and  tlie 
novel.^  Above  all  the  "  Absalom  "  was  the  first 
work  in  which  literature  became  a  great  polit- 
ical power.  In  it  Dryden  showed  himself  the 
precursor  of  Swift  and  of  Bolingbroke,  of 
Burke  and  of  Cobbett.  The  poem  was  boucht 
eagerly,  and  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  bmi.g 
about  that  triumph  of  the  King  with  tlie 
prophecy  of  which  it  closed.  But  prisoner  as 
Shaftesbury  was.  the  struggle  with  him  was  not 
yet  over,  London  was  still  true  to  him;  only 
a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Absa- 
lom and  Ahitophel  "  the  Middlesex  Grand  Jury 
ignored  the  bill  of  his  indictment,  and  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Tower  was  welcomed  in  every 
street  with  bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.  But; 
a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  loyal  enthu- 
siasm of  the  country  at  large  by  the  publication 
of  a  plan  said  to  have  been  found  among  his 
papers,  the  plan  of  a  secret  association  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Exclusion  whose  members 
bound  themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  Parlia- 
ment even  after  its  prorogation  or  dissolution 
by  the  Crown.  So  general  was  the  reaction 
that  Halifax,  who  had  now  become  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  the  royal  Council, 
though  scared  by  the  Whig  threats  of  impeach- 
ment, advised  the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  loyal  one.  Will- 
iam of  Orange  too  visited  England  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  turn  of  affairs  to  pin  Charles  to 
the  policy  of  the  Alliance. 

The  King  met  both  counsels  with  evasion. 
He  kept  liis  own  secret.  Hyde  was  the  only 
one  of  his  ministers  whom  he  had  trusted  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  French  negotiations,  and 
they  remained  as  unknown  to  William  as  to 
Halifax.  But  their  effect  was  seen  in  the  new 
vigor  which  Lewis  gave  to  his  policy  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  resolved  to  bring  about 
national  unity  by  crushing  the  French  Protest- 
ants, to  gain  a  strong  frontier  to  the  East,  and 
to  be  ready  to  seize  the  Spanish  heritage  on  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fourth.  The  agreement 
was  no  sooner  made  with  Charles  than  persecu- 
tion fell  heavy  on  the  Huguenots;  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  Strassburg  and  Casale,  the  ke^'s  of  Ger- 
manj'  and  Italy,  with  that  of  Luxemburg,  the 
key  of  the  United  Provinces,  brought  Europe 
to  the  verge  of  war.  Charles,  indeed,  was  an.x- 
ious  to  avoid  war,  and  he  was  as  anxious  to 
avoid  Parliaments  whose  assembly  war  would 
certainly  force  upon  him  as  Lewis  himself. 
The  tide  of  loyal  reaction  was  mounting  in  fact 
higher  every  day.  The  King  secured  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Church  by  a  renewed  persecution  of 
the  Nonconformists,  which  drove  Penn  fronx 
England  and  thus  brought  about  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  refuge  for  his  fellow- 
Quakers.  He  was  soon  strong  enough  to  call 
back  James  to  Court  and  to  arrest  Monmouth, 
who  had  resumed  his  almost  royal  progresses 
as  a  means  of  again  stirring  opinion  in  his  favor. 
London  alone  remained  firm  for  the  Whigs;  but 
the  friendship  of  a  Tory  mayor  secured  the 
nomination  of  Tory  sheriffs  in  the  summer  of 
1682,  and  the  juries  they  packed  left  the  life  of 
every  Exclusionist  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
Shaftesbury  saw  himself  threatened  with  ruin. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  to  waive  his  plans 
of  exclusion  and  to  fall  in  with  the  King's  older 
proposals  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  case  of 
James's  accession.  The  loss  of  I  ondon  left  him 
without  a  shelter  and  drove  him  to  wild  con- 
spiracies with  a  handful  of  adventurers  who 
were  as  desperate  as  himself.  He  hid  himself 
in  the  City  where  he  boasted  that  ten  thousand 
"  brisk  boys  "  were  ready  to  appear  at  h!s  call. 
From  his  hiding-place  he  urged  his  friends  to 
rise  in  arms.  But  their  delays  drove  him  to 
flight;  and  in  January,  1683,  two  months  after 
his  arrival  In  Holland,  the  soul  of  the  great 
leader,  great  from  his  immense  energy  and  the 
wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius,  but  whose 
genius  and  energy  had  ended  in  wrecking  for 
the  time  the  forUines  of  English  freedom,  and 
in  associating  the  noblest  of  causes  with  the 
vilest  of  crim'es,  found  its  first  quiet  in  death. 

The  flight  of'  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  King.  His  marvelous  sagacity 
had  told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over  and 
further  resistance  useless.  But  the  country 
leaders  who  had  delayed  to  answer  the  Earl's 
call  still  believed  opposition  possible,  and  look- 
ed for  support  to  the  discontent  of  the  Non- 
conformists at  the  revival  of  the  penal  laws. 
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Monmouth,  with  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Howard  of 
Ettrick,  Lord  Russell,  Hampden,  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  held  meetings  with  the  view  Oi 
founding  an  association  whose  agitation  should 
force  on  the  King  the  assembly  of  a  Parlia- 
ment. The  more  desperate  spirits  who  had 
clustered  round  Shaftesbury  as  he  lay  hidden 
in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots  of  assassination 
and  in  a  plan  for  murdering  Charles  and  his 
brother  as  thej'  passed  the  Kye-house  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Newmarket.  Both  proj- 
ects were  betrayed,  and  though  they  were 
wholly  distinct  from  one  another  the  cruel  in- 
genuity of  the  Crown  lawyers  blended  them 
into  one.  Lord  Essex  saved  himself  from  a 
traitor's  death  by  suicide  in  the  Tower.  Lord 
Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge  of  sharing  in 
the  Rye-house  plot,  was  beheaded  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1683,  in  front  of  his  father  the  Earl 
of  Bedford's  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  same  fate  awaited  Algernon  Sidney.  Mon- 
mouth fled  in  terror  over  sea,  and  his  flight  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  for  sedi 
tion  directed  against  his  followers. 
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THE  NINETEESTH  CENTHRY, 
THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


These  periodicals  are  for  bhIo  by  all  nowntlenlera,  price 
20ccrita  cacli,  <n-  sent  by  nitiil,  po3ta;jfe  pieimltl,  25  oeiilt 
each.     Snbacription  price.  $2.25  a  year. 

CiiEOKOE  T»ilJ:\RO«  Piiblii^ilier, 

P.  U.  box  3;»1.  17  t9  27  Vandewater  Blrcet,  New  York. 


PEOSPECTIJS  FOE  1881. 


Tie  lew  York  Hreslie  CompaiiioL' 

A  Paper  Superior  to  all    Otaisrs. 

Good  as  The  Fireside  Companion  has  always  been, 
we  assure  our  readers  that  durins  the  coming  year  we 
shall  present  new  features  and  novelties  of  surpassing 
attractiveness. 

Odr  New  Contributors.— The  best  native  story- 
writers  who  have  lately  come  forward  are  added  to  our 
list  of  contributors,  which  is  now  the  largest  and 
strongest  engaged  upon  any  weekly  paper  in  America. 

All  who  have  read  the 

Great  Detective  Stories 

which  have  appeared  in  The  Fireside  Companion  will 
grant  our  claim  that  they  beat  the  whole  world. 

During  1881  The  Fireside  Companion  will  contain  a 
larger  number  of  sketches  than  it  has  published  here- 
tofore. Comic  Sketches;  original  humor  from  Funny 
Contributors;  Short  Stories,  Poetry,  and  Biography; 
Answers  to  Correspondents.  Humorou'^Articles,  Read- 
ing for  Little  Folks,  Fashionable  Chit-Chat  for  the 
Ladies,  containing  the  most  reliable  information  in  re- 
gard to  every  article  of  Dress;  Household  Recipes,  and 
other  interesting  departments,  will  be  maintained 
without  regard  to  expense. 

Reading  for  Little  Folks. — This  is,  and  will  con- 
tiuue  to  be,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
paper.  The  contributions  to  this  department  are  by 
the  very  foremost  writers  for  children  in  the  country. 

Correspondents'  Column. — No  efforts  or  pains  are 
spared  to  make  this  department  most  attractive  and 
useful  to  our  readers.  Every  number  contains  desir- 
able information  relative  to  courtship,  engagements,  . 
society,  marriage,  dress,  and  manners.  Questions  on 
all  subjects  of  interest  are  answered  free,  and  readers 
frequently  save  much  trouble  and  expense  by  applying 
directly  for  advice  in  social  and  business  matters. 

terhis  for  18S1. 

The  A'ew  York  Fireside  Comprinion  will  be  sent  for 
one  year,  on  receipt  of  $3r  two  cooies  for  $.'>;  or  nine 
copies  for  $80.  Getters-up  of  Clubs  can  afterward  add 
single  copies  at  $2.50  each.  We  will  be  responsible  for 
remittances  sent  in  Registered  Letters,  or  by  Post- 
offlce  Money  Orders.    Postage  free.    Specimen  copies 

GEORGI':    MUNRO,  Publisher, 

P.  O.  liox  3751.         17  to  37  Vandewater  St.^  New  York 


"OUIDA'S"  WORKS 

NO.        CONTAINED  IN  SEASIDE  LIBRARY:      CTS. 
49.  Granville  de  Vigne;  or,  Held  in  Bondage  .        .    20 

54.  Under  Two  Flags 20 

55.  A  Winter  City ]0 

56.  Strathmore 20 

.59.  Chandos 20 

61.  Bfb«e:  or,  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes         .       .    10 

62.  Folle  Farine 

71.  Ariadne— The  Story  of  a  Dream  .... 

181.  Beatrice  Boville 

211.  Randolph  Goroon 

230.  Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness 

341.  Tricotrin 

249.  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage 10 

279.  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm 

281.  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles 

S34.  Puck 

377.  Friendship 20 

379.  Pascarel >.       .       .       .    20 

386.  Signa 20 

389.  Idalia 20 

56.3,  A  Hero's  Reward 10 

676,  Umilta 10 

699,  Moths •.       .        .    20 

791.  Pipistrello ]0 

For  sale  by  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  Twelve  cents  for  Ten-cent  Numbers, 
and  Twenty-five  cents  for  Twenty-cent  Numbers,  by 
George  Munto,  17  to  27  Vandewater  street.  New  York. 


A  NEW   BOOK  FOR   LADIES. 

CUTTING-OUT 

AND 

DRESSMAKING. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 
ifIE.L.E.     E.     OUArMKIIOMIUIi:. 

PULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

Cutting  Every  Gabment  Worn  by  Ladies, 
witu  numekous  diagrams. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

How  to  Take  Measures,  Verification  of  the  Measure- 
ments, Variable  Measures  used  as  Supplementary  to 
the  Fixed  Measures,  Variable  Measures  not  forming 
Rectangular  Diagrams,  Drafts  of  Patterns  of  Dresses, 
Verification  of  the  Patterns  for  a  Body,  Dresses  for 
Young  Girls  and  Children,  General  Directions  for  Pre- 
paring a  Dress  or  other  Gai'ment  before  making  it  up. 
Dress  with  Basque,  Dressing  gown,  Low  Body  with 
round  waist,  Caraco,  Pelerine.  How  to  Transpose  Meas- 
ures, Chemise.  Diavwers,  Aprons,  etc.,  etc. 

PRICE    25    CENTS. 

GEORGE  MUNRO,  Publisher, 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  y*  to  "i^  Vandewater  street,  N.  Y. 


Tie  New  Yorifeetly  Fashion  Bazar, 

I*ricc  5  CentB. 

PoR  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 


THE  SEASIDE  LIBRARY.— Advertising  Department. 


A   IfSW  STORY 
By    jnARV    Cl!:ClL.    HAT, 

KNTTTLED 

The  Name  Cut  on  a  Gate, 

Ik  Febkuaby  Number— Now  Ready— 
or 

THE    NEW    YORK 

MONTHLY 

FASHIOS  BAZAR. 


,.25  Cent*  per  Copy. 


LARGE    COLORED 

FASHION   SUPPLEMENT, 

BBCBRACINO 

SIX  COMPLETE  COSTUMES : 

A     STREET     COSTUME,      AN     ELEGANT     DINNER 
COSTUME,     A     HELIOTROPE     VELVET    VISIT- 
ING COSTUME,  A  SATIN  AND  EMBOSSED  VEL- 
VET COSTUME,  AN  ELEGANT  SATIN  WRAP, 
A     SEALSKIN     HUNGARIAN      MANTLE, 

A  Superbly  Colored  Coyer, 

QlVrNG  THE 

I^AXESl-     S'l'lL.i:!<i 

OF 

Children's  Wraps  and  Dresses, 

PRETTY  WALKING  COSTUME 

For  a  Miss  of  Fourteen  Years  of  Age. 

THE    FEBRUARY  NUMBER    OF 

The  Moiitlily  Fasliion  Bazar 

IS  ILLl'STKiTED  «ITH  E>«KAVING9  Ot 

Furs,  Cloaks,  tVrap.w,  Sliatvis,  EIe> 

gfaiit    Jackets,    Sacqiies,    IEecep> 

tion  and  W^alking  Costume!.), 

Embracing  Latest  Fashions  Designed  for 
THE  Present  Season. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

Patterns  for  Embroidery  and 
Fancy  Work, 

New  Styles  of  Jewelry, 

FA«HION8     AND      PATTERNS      IN      LADIES'     UN. 

DERCLOTHINC     AND    LINGERIE,    STOCKINCS, 

GLOVES,  HANDKERCHIEFS,   AND  LACES. 

New   UiUInerr,    Huts  nnd    Boniietx  for  .Ereiilne  Wear, 

Bonnet  Trlmniiiics  and  Ornaments,  Feathers, 

Eloirers.    unu  Embroideries,  Original 

Patterns   for    Fonej    Work. 

Everjtliing  appertainitig  to  the 
Toilet,  Dressing-Tiibte,  Household  Linen,  and 
Draperies 
Is  fully  illustrated  and  described. 
Plain  directions  are  given  for  every  costume,  to  en- 
able ladies  to  compose  and  make  their  own  dresses. 

Portrait  and  Sketch  of  Clara  Harris. 

A  Large  Paper  Pattern  Diagram, 

Showinghow  to  cut  two 
Seasonable   and    Fashionable   Garments 

Five  Pieces  of  New  nnd  Popular  Music: 

"I Can  Wait:"  words  by  Re  Henry,  music  by  Ma- 
dame Sainton  Dolby.  "The  Good  Grey  Mare;"  words 
by  C  J.  WhyteMelville,  music  by  Theo.  Marzials. 
"Old  Friends  Passed  Away;"  words  bj-  Charles  J. 
Eowe,  music  by  Ciro  Pinsuti.  "The  Old  Year;" 
words  bv  R.  H.  Maister,  music  by  A.  Scott  Gattj-. 
"  Flow  O'n,  Thou  Shining  River;"  words  by  T.  Moore. 


XHK    NAME     CUT     OI*    A    OA'I'I':, 

a  beautiful  story  by  Mart  Cecil  Hay.  It  also  contains 
the  continuation  of  a  new  and  dehghtful  novel  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  entitled 

A!!«JPHOI>EL., 
And  the  continuation  of 
THE     !!il.^     OF    A    E1FEXI91E, 
By  the  Author  of  "  Madelines  Lover."  ^ 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 

Slietches,   Essays,    Fashion   Items,    Personals, 
Home  Information,  Humorous  Matter, 
Poetry,  and  Biography 
Will  be  found  in  each  number. 

We  employ  no  canvassers  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
any  of  our  publications.  All  persons  representing 
them.^elves  as  such  are  sicdndlers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY  FASHION  BAZAR 
is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  It  will  also  be  sent, 
postage  prepaid,  for  2.5  cents  per  single  copy.  The 
-suhscription  price  is  82.50  per  year.  Address  GEORGE 
MUNRO,  ir  to  27  Vandewater  street,  New  York. 


List  of  ]Vew  Chromos. 


To  every  yearly  subscriber  sending  82.50  to  this  office 
for  The  New  York  Monthly  Fashio.v  Bazar  any  one 
of  these  chromos  published  by  us  will  be  sent  tree  as 
a  premium.  Subscribers  sending  S2.5U  for  The  New 
York  Monthly  Fashion  Bazar  should  indicate  the 
chromo  which  they  prefer,  and  it  will  be  forwarded 
postpaid.  As  we  employ  no  traveling  agents,  all  sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 
A-  Misty  Morning  on  the  Juniata  River.     Size  15x21 

Price  40  cents. 
Among  the  Roses.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents 
Across  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Size24x:M.    Price  40  cts 
American  Fruit.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents 
American  Harvest.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Abandoned  Mill.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Autumn  in  AUeghanies.    Horseshoe  Bend.    Size  24x30 

Price  40  cents. 
Autumn  on  the  Wissahickon.    Size  24x:i0     Price  40  cts 
Autumn  on  Green  Briar  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Afternoon  on  the  Mosel.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
A  Bunch  of  Cattle.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
An  Inviting  Lunch.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
A  Friend  in  Need.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
American  Market  Products.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts 
A  Wedding  Festival.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Across  the  Sieri-a  Nevada.    Size  S4x:W.    Price  40  cents 
Autumn  in  the  Catskills.    A  beautiful  chromo  repre- 
senting these  mountains.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cts. 
Battle  of  Gettysburg.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Beatrice.     After    Guide's   celebrated    painting.     Size 

24x30.    Price  40  ceuts. 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine.    Size  22x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Breaking  Bread.    Size  24x:30.    Price  40  cents. 
Blonde.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Brunette.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Blankenburg.    Size  24x30..  Price  40  cents. 
Balmoral  Castle.    Size  22x.30.    Price  40  cents 
Cumberland  Gap.  Tenn.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cascade  in  the  Alps.     Size  24x30.     Pi-ice  40  cents. 
Crossing  the  Stream.    After  Cary's  beautiful  evening 

landscape  and  cattle  picture;    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents 
Crow's  Nest.    After  McCord's  beautiful   painting   of 

Hudson  River  Scenery.    Size  2-2x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cherubs.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camping  on  the  Susquehanna.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Christian  Emblems.    Size  aj-'c-SO.    Price  40  cants. 
Clieat  River  Pass.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cumberland  Meadows.    Size  2Lx.30.     Piice  40  cents. 
Crucifixion.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Conemaugh  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camping  in  tlie  Woods.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Cascade  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Size  24x30.    Price 

40  cents. 
Christian  Faith.    Size  ,*4x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Champion  Fruit.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Camp  Scene  on  the  Kentucky  River  by  Moonlight. 

Size  24X.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Deer  Stalking  on  the  Mississippi  River.    Size  2tx30. 

Price  40  cents. 
Decoration  Day.   A  beautiful  oil  chromo  in  memorium 

of  our  dead  soldiers.    After  F.  F.  Martinez.    Size 

24X.30.     Price  40  cents. 
Devotion.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Duck  Shooting  in  Minnesota.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts. 
Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40 

cents. 
Duck  Shooting  in  Tennessee.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cts. 
Excelsior  Fruit.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Ecce  Homo.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evening  on  the  Lake.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evangeline.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 
Empire  Fruit.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Evening:  on  the  Rhine.    Size  2*3x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Early  Winter  in  New  England.    Size  22x30.    Price  40 

Entering  Port.  (Off  Boston  Light.)  Size  22x30.  Price 
40  cents. 

Fording  the  River.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 

Ferns  and  Anchor.     Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Ferns  and  Cross.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Fremont's  Peak.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Forgotten.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Fair  Point.  (Lake  Chatauqua.)  Size  22x30.  Price  40 
cents 

Finding  of  Moses.    Size  22x30.     Price  40  cents. 

GENERAL  JAUIES  A.  GARFIELD.  President- 
elect.   Size  24X.30.    Price  40  cents. 

GENERAL  WINFIELU  S,  HANCOCK.  Size  24 
x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Great  Expectations.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Glacier  Canyon.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

General  U.  S.  Grant.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Gourmand's  Delight.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Haying  on  the  White  Water.  Size  24x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Home  in  the  Blueridge.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Home  in  the  Country.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Home  on  the  Wabash.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Holy  Family.  After  Raphael's  masterpiece.  Size 
22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Home  on  the  Miami.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Homestead  on  the  Connecticut.  Size  22x.30.  Price 
40  cents. 

Home.  Sweet  Home.    Size  22x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Immaculate  Conception.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lake  George.  Beautiful  lake  and  mountain.  After 
John  J.  Zang.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lakes  of  Killarney.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Last  Supper.  After  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Size  24x30. 
Price  40  cents. 

Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lite's  Voyage.  An  interesting  chromo.  After  John  J. 
Zang.    Size  24x.30     Price  40  cents. 

Left  Alone.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lakeside  Cottage.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Le  Grand  Dessert.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lone  Hand     Size  92x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lake  of  Four  Cantons.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Lake  Starnberger.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mai-y  (Jueen  of  Scots.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated queen.  After  F.  F.  Martinez,  a  fine  painter. 
Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonlight  in  Egypt.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonrise  on  the  Nile.    Size  24x:W.    Price  40  cents. 

Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mate  to  Le  Grand  Dessert.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonlight  in  Norway.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cent^ 


Meeting  of  the  Water.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mater  Del  Rosa.    Size  aixOT.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonrise  on  the  Ohio.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 

Merry  Christmas  Morning.    Size  24x30.    Price40cent3. 

Mount  of  Olives.     Size  ^x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Morning  on  Lake.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Mill  Boy.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Mill  Run  in  Winter.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Morning  on  the  Penobscot.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Moonlight  at  Griffith's  Point.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  ceuts 

Near  Dover.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents:. 

Near  the  Light  House.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents 

New  York  Bay.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

New  Year's  Eve.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

New  Hampshire  Meadows.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Night  Before  Christmas.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Size  24x.30.  Price  40  cents. 
A  beautiful  oil  chromo,  showing  different  scenes  in 
the  Revolution. 

Old  Homestead  on  the  Susquehanna.  Size  22x30.  Price 
40  cents. 

Old  Kentucky  Home.  Size  21x:i0.  Price  40  cents.  After 
the  picture  by  Eastman  Johnson,  the  most  popular 
American  figure  painter. 

Old  Mill  in  Tyrol.    Size  22.X.30,    Price  40  cents. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Size  19x26.  Price  40  cents.  This 
is  a  chromo  ot  world-wide  celebrity.  After  Words- 
worth Thompson. 

On  the  Scent.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  cents.  A  dog  pict- 
ure. 

Our  New  Friend.  Size  24x30.  Price  40  cents.  A  charm- 
ing out-of-door  scene.  Children  feeding  a  beauti- 
ful large  dog. 

Old  Mill  on  Beaver  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

On  the  Saco  River.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

On  the  Potomac.     Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Old  Mill  Pond.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

October  Sports.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

OffonaCrui.se.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Our  L=idy  of  Knock.    Size  31x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Promised  Saviour.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents 

Pluck  No.  1.    Size  15  1-2x21  1-2.    Price  40  cents. 

Pluck  No.  2.    Size  15  1-2x21  1-2.     Price  40  cents. 

Prairie  on  Fire.    Size  24x36.    Price  40  cents. 

Pope  Pius  IX.     Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.    Size  24x:W.    Price  40  cents. 

Pocahontas  Saving  the  Life  of  Captain  Smith.  Size 
24X.30.    Price  40  cents. 

I'ike's  Peak.     Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Prairie  Sports.     Size  22x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Quail  Shooting.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Queen  of  Heaven.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Queen  Victoria.  Size  20x24.  Price  80  cents.  A  most 
excellent  portrait  of  the  Queen.    By  F.  F.  Martinez. 

Return  from  the  Hunt,    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Rock  of  Ages.  Size  22x.30.  Price  40  ceuts.  A  copy  of 
the  famous  American  painting.  The  beautiful  na- 
tive work  of  Rehgious  art. 

Ruins  of  Neideck.    Size  24x;i0.    Price  40  cents. 

Rendezvous.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts. 

Steeplechase.    Size 22x30.    Price 40 cts. 

Scene  near  Delhi.  N.  Y.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 

Summer  in  the  Alps.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Snow  Storm.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents. 

St.  Theobald's  Chapel.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sunrise  on  Lake  Chatauqua.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cts. 

St.  Joseph  and  Child.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Spring.    Size  24x.30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  Cling.  Size  24x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Sunrise  on  the  Coast  of  Ireland.  Size  24x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Surprise  in  the  Woods.    Size  24x:0.    Price  40  cents. 

St.  John's  River.  Florida.     Size  24x.30.     Price  40  cents. 

Sunset,  Lake  Champlaiu.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Scene  in  Mitlands.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Southern  Bayou.    Size  24x30.     Price  40  cents. 

Sunrise  in  the  AUeghanies.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Summer  in  New  Hampshire.  Size  24x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

Scene  in  the  Catskills.    Size  29x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Summer  on  the  Kanawha.     Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

St.  Boniface  t^liapel.    Size  2-2x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Substantial  Viands.    Size  2-Jx30.    Price  40  cents. 

'The  Farm  Yarn.    Size  15x21.    Price  40  cents. 

The  Deacon's  Prayer.     Size  16x29  12.     Price  40  cents. 

The  Deacon's  Revenge.    Size  16x22  1-2.    Price  40  cents. 

Trout  Fishing  in  the  White  Mountains.  Size  24x30. 
Price  40  cents. 

Three  Graces.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Valley  of  the  Mohawk.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Vestal  Virgin.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents. 

View  on  the  Danube  River.    Size  21x33.    Price  40  cents. 

Venice,  Pride  of  the  Sea.    Size  21x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Watch  Meeting  (New  Year's  Eve).  Size  2-9x30.  Price  40 
cents. 

West  Point.  Size  24x:50.  Price  40  cents.  This  is  a 
picture  of  great  beauty.  Every  household  of  taste 
should  have  one  to  be  a  representative  of  the  his- 
torical beauty  of  their  countrj-.  It  is  after  John  J. 
Zang. 

Wet  Sheet  ani  Flowing  Sea.  Size  15 1-9x25.  Price  40 
cents.  A  beautiful  marine  picture.  After  M.  F.  H. 
de  Haas. 

Winter  Moonlight.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Winter  in  Denmark.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Washington  and  Lafayette.   Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Woodland  Vows.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Washington's  Family.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Winter  in  North  Germany.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Winter  at  Niagara.    Size  22x30.    Price  40  cents. 

Yacht  Race.  Size22x.30.  Price  40  cents.  A  handsome 
marine  picture. 

Yosemite  Valley.    Size  24x30.    Price  40  cents. 
Any  of  the  above  chromos  will  admit  being  cut  down 

to  fit  a  frame  of  almost  anj-  size. 
—To  every  yearly  subscriber  sending  83  to  this  office 

for  The  New  York  Fireside  Companion  any  one  of 

these  chromos  published  by  us  will  be  sent  free  as  a 

premium.    Subscribers  sending  S3  for  The  Fireside 

Companion  should  indicate  the  chromo  whicn  they  pre- 
fer, and  it  will  be  forwarded  postpaid.    As  we  employ 

no  traveling  agents,  all  subscriptions  should  be  sent 

direct  to  us.    Send  for  list  of  chromos. 

All  the  above  Clnoracis  are  flisl-class  workt  of  Art. 

T1'9V  can  be  obtained   of   any  Nowsdealer,  or  wlU  Da 

mailed  (properly  packed,  eliigly  or  in  pairs),  by  uB,  ou  r* 

ceiptof  P""^jt,^B.  MCNKO.  PablLber, 

17  to  ST  VASbBWATER  STKBET, 

HEW  YORK 


ADYERTISI.I^G  DEPARTMENT. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS  OF  JULY  NUMBER: 

1.  A  Few  Weeks  Upon  the  Continent.    By  the  Duke 

of  Argyll. 

2.  The  Indian  Dilemma.    By  Major  H.  Grey,  C.S.I. 

3.  On  the  Sources  op  German  Discontent.    By  Dr. 

Karl  Hillebrand. 

4.  The  Poj^tttlates  of  English  Political  Economy. 

By  Walter  Bagehot. 
B.  The  Public  Letters  of  John  Euskin,  D.C.L.    By 
an  Oxford  Pupil.    II. 

6.  How  THE  Income-Tax  can  be  Abolished.    By  Lons- 

dale Bradley. 

7.  The  Eledsinian    Mysteries.     By  Fransois  Lenor- 

mant.    II. 

8.  Postal  Notes,  Money  Orders,  and  Bank  Checks. 

By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 

9.  From  Faust  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  By  Matthew  Browne, 

ALSO, 
WniTK  WINOS:  A  YACllTINn  "noMANCE.     By  William 
Blnck.    Chapteis  XXXV.  to  XX,.   From  Cornhlll 
Magazine. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  aiio 
sent,  postage  prepaid,  for  25  cents  each.    Subscriptitui 
price  $2.25  a  year.    Address  George  Munro,  17  to  27 
Vandewater  street.  New  York. 


X    II    K 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

CONTENTS  OF  JULY  NUMBER : 

1.  The  Future  op  Liberalism.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

2.  Atheism  and  Repentance:  A  Familiar  Colloquy. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

3.  The  Cloture  in  Parliament.    By  E.  D.  J.  Wilson. 

4.  Modern  French  Art.    By  Gerard  Baldwin  Brown. 
B.  A  Stranger  in  America.    By  George  Jacob  Holy- 

oake. 

6.  Story-telling.    By  James  Payn. 

7.  The    Commercial  Treaty   between   France   and 

England.    By  E.  Eaoul  Duval. 

8.  The    House  of  Lords  and  National  Insltrance. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Lewery  Blackley. 

9.  The  French  Clergy  and  the  Present  Repl'elic. 

By  the  Abb6  Martin. 

10.  The  Palais-Royal  Theater.    By  Francisque  Sar- 

cey. 

11.  Bleeding  to  Death.    By  H.  M.  Hyndman. 

also, 
SUNRISE:  A  Story  op  these  Times.  By  William 
Black.  Chapters  XIII.  to  XVI. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and 
Bent,  postage  prepaid,  for  25  cents  each.  Subscripticm 
price  82.25  a  year.  Address  George  Munro,  17  to  27 
Vandewater  street.  New  York. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS  OF  JULY  NUMBER: 

1.  Religious    Liberty   asd  Atheism.     By  John  W. 

Prob.vn. 

2.  M.  GiMEL  ON  the  Division  of  Land  in    France. 

By  F.  Barham  Zincke. 
8.  The  Sultan's  Heirs  in  Asia.    By  Wilfrid  Scawen 

Blunt. 
4.  A  New  Poet.    By  G.  A.  Simcox. 
6.  State  Education:    A  Help   or  Hindrance?     By 

Auberon  Herbert. 

6.  Parties  and  the  Distribution  of  Seats.    By  W. 

A.  Hunter. 

7.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    By  William  Minto. 

8.  The  Railroads  op  the  United  States:  Their  Ef- 

fects on  Farming  and  Production  in  that 
Country  and  in  Great  Britain.  By  Edward 
Atkinson. 

9.  Democracy   in   Victoria.     V.— Dangers   op    the 

Democratic  Form  op  Government.    VI. — How 
Land  has  been  .\cquired  in  Victoria. 
10.  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

also, 
THE  TRUMPET-MAJOR.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Chap- 
ters XXII.  to  XXIV.  From  Good  Words. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and 
sent,  postage  prepaid,  for  25  cents  each.  Subscription 
price  $2.25  a  year.  Address  George  Munro,  17  to  27 
Vandewater  street.  New  York. 


Tie  New  MWeekliFasMon  Bazar, 

l*rice  5  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealeus. 

GEORGE  iflVNRO,  PiibliNlier, 
I  17  to  37  Vaiidewntcr  l:jti-eet.  New  York. 


LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY. 

By  Lucy  Randall  comfout.  Tho  liiie  of  this  Im. 
mensely  Itopular  story  gives  Ihe  reader  ft  liitit  ns  to  the 
Character  of  the  WDik.    It  is,  beyond  quesrion,  one  of  the 

gost  cnptivating  romances  tliat  we  Itave  yet  piibli<4he(i. 
ui'ing  Its  juibUcallon  aa  a  serial  it  producei*.  aprofuuud 
(eusalioii.    Price,  25  cents. 

GEORGE  MUNRO,  Publisher, 
P.  O.  Box  3761.  17  to  27  Vandewater  street,  N.  Y. 


"OUIOA'S"  WORKS 

CONTAINED  IN  SEASIDE   LIBRARY. 

NO.  CTS. 

49.  Granville  de  Vigne;  or,  Held  in  Bondage  .       .  20 

54.  Under  Two  Flags SO 

55.  A  Winter  City 10 

56.  Stratbmore 20 

59.  Chandos 20 

61.  B6b6e;  or.  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes         .        .    10 

62.  Folle-Farine 20 

71.  Ariadne— The  Story  of  a  Dream  ....    20 

181.  Beatrice  Boville 10 

211.  Randolph  Gordon 10 

230.  Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness       ...    10 

241.  Tricotrin 20 

249.  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage 10 

279.  A  Leaf  In  the  Storm 10 

281.  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles 10 

3.34.  Puck 20 

377.  Friendship 20 

379.  Pascarel 20 

386.  Slgna 20 

389.  Idalia 20 

563.  A  Hero's  Reward ;        .    10 

676.  Umilta 10 

699.  Moths 20 

For  sale  by  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  Twelve  cents  for  Ten-cent  Numbers, 
and  Twenty-five  cents  for  Twenty-cent  Numbers,  by 
George  Munro,  17  to  27  Vandewater  street.  New  York. 

Seaside  Library  No.  730. 

THE 

LIFE    AND    EPISTLES 

OF   THE 

APOSTLE  PAUL. 

BY 

Rev.    W.    3.    CO:\Ym3ARE.    BI.A., 

LATE  fellow  OF  TRINITY    COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE, 
AND  THE 

Rev.  ,J.  S.  IIO^VSOW,  m.A., 

DEAN  OF  CHESTER. 

WITH 

Maps,     Chronological     Table, 
and  Appendix. 

List  of  Maps: 

1.  Roman  Roads  near  3.  Chart  of  Malta. 

Lystra.  4.  Plan  of  Rome. 

2.  Plan  of  Ancient  5.  Map  of   Paul's 

Athens.  Journeys. 


First  Half 
Second  Half 


20  Cents. 
20  Cents. 


GEORGE  MUNRO,  PUBLISHER, 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Vandewater  Blreet,  N.  T. 


MUNRO'S    DOLLAR    SERIES. 

MAHY  CECIL  HAY'S  M'ORKtS. 
THE    ARUNDEL    MOTTO,     Handsomely    Bound    in 

Green  cloth,  ]2mo.,  ?1.00. 
NORA'S   LOVE   TEST,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Green 

cloth,  I2mo.,  gl.OO. 
OLD  MYDDELTON'S  MONEY,  Handsomely  Bound  in 

Green  cloth,  ]2mo.,  $1.00. 
HIDDEN'  PERILS,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Qreen  cloth, 

12mo.,  $1.00 
THE    SQUIRE'S    LEGACY,    Handsomely   Bound   in 

Green  cloth,   12mo.,  $1.00. 

VICTOR  AND  VANQUISHED,  Handsomely  Bound  in 

Green  cioth,  12mo.,  $1.00. 

JULES  VERNE'S  NEW UOVEl. 
DICK  SAND;  OR,  A  CAPTAIN  AT  FIFTEEN.    Hand- 
somely Illustrated.    Bound  in  Green  Cloth, 
12mo.,  $1  00. 
INDIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS.    By  W.  P.  Andrew, 
Author  of  "The  Indus  and  Its  Tributaries,"  "A 
Memoir   on   the    Euphrates,"   etc.      Handsomely 
Bound  in  Green  Cloth,  12mo.,  $1.00 
Sold  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

GEOKGK  MUNRO,  PUBLISIIKR. 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Vaudewaicr  SI..  N.  Y. 


THE    SEASIDE  LIBRARY, 
LATEST   ISSUES. 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     By 
I  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  HowsoD,  M.A.    First  Half     ...  20 
'  730  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.    Sec- 
I            ondHalf              .        .        ...       .       .SO 

731  Willy  Reilly  and  His  Dear  Coleen  Bawn.    Will- 

iam Carleton 20 

!  782  The  Old  Love  or  the  New.    Violet  Whyte       .  20 

■  733  Sister  Dora,  Margaret  Lonsdale        ...  10 

■  734  Diavola;    or.  Nobody's  Daughter.     Miss  M.  E. 

Braddon.     Part  1 20 

734  Diavola;  or.  Nobody's  Daughter.    Part  IL      .  20 

735  The  White   Fields   of   France.      Bv    Horatius 

I  Bonar,  D.D "...  20 

736  Rosamond  Ford;  or.  The  Rose  of  the  World  .  10 

737  Charlotte  Temple.  Mrs.  Rowson       ...  10 

738  Fellow-Townsmen,  by  Thomas  Hardy,  and  A 
'  Strange  Guest,  by  the    Author  of    "  Guilty 

Without  Crime " 10 

;  7.39  Christy  Carew.  May  Laffan 20 

740  Yesterday.    To- day.  and   Forever.      A  Poem. 

I  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A.        .         .  20 

741  The  Downward  Path;  or,  A  House  Built  on  Sand 

(Ln  Degringnlnde).     Part  I.     E.  Gaboriau  .  20 

741  The  Downward  Path ;  or.  A  House  Built  on  Sand 

(La  Degr-ingolade).     Part  II.     E.  Gaboriau  .  20 
466  Great  Voyages  and    Great  Navigators,   Jules 

Verne.    Part  III 20 

742  A  Star  and  a  Heart.    Florence  Marryat       .  10 

743  In  the  Days  of  My  Youtn.    Amelia  B.  Edwards  20 

744  Guilty  Without  Crime.    By  the  author  of  "A 

Strange  Guest " 20 

745  The  Man  Without  a  Country.    E.  E.  Hale      .  10 

746  Which  Loved    Him   Best?   by  the  Author   of 

"  Madolin's  Lover " EO 

747  Reata;  or,  What's  in  a  Name.    E.  D.  Gerard  20 

748  Corinne:  A  Story  of  Italy.    Madame  de  Stael  20 

749  Daphne.    "Rita" 20 

750  AHisto;Tof  OurOwnTimes.    Justin  McCarthy  20 

751  In  Honor  Pound.    Charles  Gibbon    ...  20 

752  The  Italian  ,<;  Daughter.    Miss  Mulock     .       .  10 

753  Only  a  Love-ft'ory.  Iza  Duffus  Hardy  .  .  20 
7.M  Mary  Anerley  R  D.  Blackmore  ...  20 
765  The  Smuggler.    G  P.  R.  JJmes        ...  20 

756  Homo  Sum.    George  Ebers       ....  10 

757  Second-Cousir  Sarah.    F.  W.  Robinson  .       .  20 

758  The  Little  Old  Man  of  the  Batignolles.    Emile 

Gaboriau 10 

759  The  Life  of    His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

Consort.    Theodore  Martin.    Volume  I.       .  20 

760  Mrs.  Austin,   bv  Margaret  Veley,  and  Othello 

the  Second.    'F.  W.  Robinson         ...  10 

761  Wing-and-Wing.    J.  Fenimore  Cooper    ,        .  20 

762  Second  Thoughts,  Rhoda  Broughton,  and  Miss 

Litton's  Lovers,  by  Author  of  "A  Ring  and 

a  Rose "       . 20 

763  No  Relations.      From   the  Frenjh  of   Hector 

Malot.    May  Laffan 20 

764  Israel  Mort,  Overman.    John  Saunders  .        .  20 

765  Rose  Leblanc.    Lady  G.  Fullerl  on    .       .        .  16 

766  Lucile:  aPoem.    Owen  Meredith     ...  20 

767  A  Ride  to  Khiva.    Capt.  Fred.  Burnaby  .        .  10 

768  The  Duke's  Children.    Anthony  Trollope       .  20 

769  Clara  Vaugban.    R.  D.  Blackmore  ...  20 

770  Lulu's  Novel.    From  the  German  of  Elise  Polko  10 

771  Beauty's  Daughters.    By  the  Duchess    .        .  20 

772  Magnum   Bonum;    or.  Mother  Carey's  Brood. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 20 

773  The  Two  Homes.    Miss  Mulock       ...  10 

774  Memories  of  My  Exile.    Louis  Kossuth    .        .  20 

775  The  Queen  ailustra:ed).     Mrs.  Oliphant       .  10 

776  For  Lack  of  Gold.    Charles  Gibbou       .        .  20 

777  Sweet  Nineteen.    F.  W.  Robinson    ...  20 

778  The  Men  of  the  Bureau.    Emile  Gaboriau       .  30 

779  Hester  Morley's  Promise.    Hesba  Stretton    .  20 

780  John  Bunyan.    James  Anthony  Froude       .  10 

781  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes.    Bulwer  Lytton  20 

782  Bound  to  the  Wheel.    John  Saunders      .        .  20 

783  Hypatia;    or.   New  Foes  with    an    Old    Face, 

Charles  Kingsley 20 

784  Out  of  His  Reckoning.    Florence  Marryat     ,  10 

785  Orphans.    Mrs.  Oliphant 10 

786  Chronicles  of  St.  Mary's.    S.  D.  N.  .       .  20 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent 

by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  12  cents  for  single 
numbers,  and  ;-5  cents  for  double  numbers,  by 

GEORGE  MUNRO,  PUBLISHEE, 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Vandewater  Street.  N.  Y. 


Night  Scenes  in  New  York 

IN    DARKNESS    AND    BY    GASLIGHT. 

By    TONY    PASTOR. 

TJiis  story  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  which  holds  the 
reader  apell-boniid,  as  it  wero,  from  the  vmy  outset.  Tlie 
deep  ploittiipiif  Miraiiza,  one  ot  the  characters,  brinpaoiit 
the  wiles  of  desigiiiiiff  women  as  tnet  with  in  a  great  city. 
The  work  is  replete  with  many  heiirt-reniiing  scenes  en- 
acted  in  darkness  and  by  gaslight  in  the  iMotropoIIa. 
Life  in  the  Iiovel  and  the  ;_'ilded  p.ilace  are  herein  de- 
picted, as  none  are  more  competent  to  embellish  it  than 
the  renowned  author,  Tony  Pastor.  This  book  is  Iiand- 
soMiely  Illustrated.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Single 
copies  mailed  to  any  aihiress  ou  receipt  of  HO  cents* 
Postage  free. 

P.O.  Box  3^5l. 


Gus  Shaw's  Clown  3l  Comic  Song  Book 

This  Song  Book  is  illustrated  with  the  funniest  of  pict- 
ures, and  contains  GUS  SHAW'S  new  and  popular 
songs.    Price,  10  cents. 

OhORGB  MUNRO,  PLBLI6HBB, 

F.  O.  Box  7751.  17  to  27  Vandewater  BtreoL  N.  T. 


Munro's  Dialogues  and  Speakers. 

These  books  embrace  a  series  of  Dialogues  and  Speeches, 
All  new  and  original,  mill  are  Just  «hiit  isueedert  t"  glv« 
eiiici-' and  nierriuieiit  to  yociiil  Parties,  Home  Entertain. 
iiienis,  Debaline  Si'Cietie.s  !?cliool  Recitaiiona,  Aniatear 
'llie:itrical8,  etc.  They  cmitaiii  Iri.ili,  Geimnn,  Negro, 
"i'iiiikio,  anil,  in  f.ict,  all  kiiidsiif  Di.nlogiies  and  Speeche*. 
The  following  nre  the  titles  of  the  books ; 

niUNRO'S    DIAI.OGtJES. 
No.  1.  The  Flnny  Fili.ows'  niAi.oGuis. 

2.  THK  CLKMIiNCl!  AND  DO.NKEY  DIA1.0RUE8. 

3.  Mrs.  smith's  Boaiiijicus'  Diai.ogukb. 

4.  kchoolboys'  comic  dialogues. 

MUKKO'S   SPEAKERS. 

No. ).  VotT  Know  'liouTGuuEL  socif.tik6  Speakeb. 

2.  Tmc  JOHN  B.  GOCKF  COMIC  MEAKEB. 

3.  My  Boy  Vilbelm'b  speaker. 

Tlie above tl Ilea  rxpres.i,!?!  ft  sliplii  degree,  the  contentB 
of  the  books,  which  are  cimceilnl  to  be  the  best  Hettes  ol 
mil  th-jirovokiiig  Speecliea  ami  Dialogues  extant,  Frioa, 
10  ceiita  eacli 


•       THE    MYSTERIOUS    HUNTER; 

Or,  the  man  of  death. 
ByCAPT.  L.  C.  Caklkton.    An  exciiingsloryot  Iroiitler 
life  and  exploits.     Price,  20  coiits. 

THE    BELLE  "oF    SARATOGA. 

A  hannsomely   illnstrateil  iioTol.    By  LUCY  KANDAIJ, 
COMFOUT.    Price,  25  cents. 

broadTgrins. 

BY  TUB   MAN   WHO    LAUGHS.  - 

This  book  confjiin.s  sixty  llhipir.aiionj^— .ill  hamoroni. 
Ju.st  la.»no,l.     Prir.-.  ^0  ofnts. 

GEORGE  MUNRO,  Pubushkb, 
P.  O.  Box  3751.  17  to  27  Van  lewater  street.  N,  X 


THE  SEASIDE  LIBRARY.— List  of  Authors. 


EDMOND    ABOUT'S    WORKS. 

796  Romnnce  of  a  llmve  Mnii 20 

SUl  The  Itinn  with  the  Uiokeu  Ear 10 

S07  Cnptain  Blttei-liu 'iO 

~Wm.  Harrison  AInsworth's  Works;' 

44  The  Tower  of  Londou 30 

313  Old  St.  Paul's..-. ■■ ao 

348  The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts  10 
360  Windsor  Castle 10 

MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  WORKS. 

30  Her  Dearest  Foe 20 

36  The  Wooing  O't ao 

46  The  HeritnKe  of  LnnKdoIe iiU 

370  Ralph  Wilton's  Weirl 10 

400  Which  Shall  it  Be? 20 

532  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 10 

THOMAS   ALEXANDER'S   WORKS. 

36r  Fish  and  FUhiiiK 10 

S7l  Uninc  Uiids 20 

BERTHOLD  AUERBACH'S  WORKS. 

422  On  theHeiKhta 30 

4.54  Little  BarcSbot 20 

841  Brigltta 10 

MISS    JANE    AUSTEN'S    WORKS. 

8t«  Pride  anil  Preiiidicp 20 

836  Sense  and  Sensibility 20 

MAGDALEN  BARRETT'S  WORKS. 

366  Lester  A  shlnnd's  Wife 10 

347  Tlie  Banker's  Daughter -»'J 

-333  Mother  and  Son 10 

AOOLPHE    BELOT'S   WORKS. 

«45  The  Stmiiitlcrs 20 

S76  l,n  Grande  Florlne 20 

SS2  The  Pairicide 20 

Walter  Besant  and  Jas.  Rice's  Works. 

236  Shepherds  AH  and  Maidens  Fair 10 

300  By  Celia'sArbor 20 

380  The  Golden  Butterfly 20 

441  'Twas  in  Ti-afalgar's  Bay 10 

446  When  the  Ship  Cotnes  Home 1(1 

700  The  Seamy  Side 20 

702  Sweet  Nelly,  My   Heart's  Delight 10 

726  Kendy-Moncy    Mortiboy 20 

WILLIAM    BLACK'S  WORKS. 

13  A  Princess  of  Thnle 20 

28  A  Daughter  of  Heth )0 

47  In  Silk  Attire --.  10 

45  The  Sti-ange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton —  10 

31  Kilmeny 10 

33  The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane 10 

79  Madcap  Violet 10 

242  The  Three  Feathers 10 

390  The  Itlnrria^e  of  Moira  Fergus,  and  The 

Mnid  of  Killeena 10 

417  Macleod  of  Dure 20 

4.'5t  Lady  .^ilverdale's  Sweetheart.. 10 

56S  Green  Pastures  und  Piccadilly 10 

604  .llailcnii  Violet  (larKc  type) 20 

816  White  Wings:  A  Yachting  Romance 10 

S26  Oliver  Goldsmith 10 

Sunrise:  A  Story  of  These  Tiiues 20 

R.   D.   BLACKMORE'S   WORKS. 

126  Erema;  or.  My  Father's  Sin 20 

33.5   i.orna   Doone •.»n 

660  Cripps,  the  Carrier 20 

v.jt  Mnr»  AncrlcT 20 

7ti9  Clara  Vnughan i 20 

Cradock  Nowell 20 

MISS  M.  E.  BRADDON'S  WORKS^ 

26  Aurora  Floyd -iO 

69  To  the  Bitter  End 20 

89  The  Levels  of  Arden 20 

95  I>ead  Men's  Shoes 20 

109  Eleanor's  Victory 20 

114Darrell   Markham 10 

140  The  Lady  Lisle 10 

371  Hostages  to  Fortune 20 

190  Henry  Dunbar - 20 

213  Birds  of  Prey 20 

235  An  Open  Veidict '20 

251  Lady  Audles's  Secret -«0 

254  The  Octoroon 10 

260  Charlotte's  Inheritance 20 

2S7   Leighton  Grange 10 

295  Lost  for  Love 20 

3ii  Dead-Sen    Fruit '20 

459  The  Doctor's  Wife 20 

469  Rupert  Godwin 20 

4S1  Vixen 'iO 

48'i  T*e  Cloven  Foot '20 

JOO  Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter 20 

319  Weavers  and  Weft 10 

3'2'5  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant 20 

339  A  Strange  World 20 

350  Fenton's  Quest 20 

362  John  Marchmout's  Ijegacy 20 

57-i  The  Lady's  Mile '20 

379  Strangers  and   Pilgrims 20 

351  Onlv  a  AVoman  (K.litea  by  Misa  Brartilon)....  20 

619  Taken  at  the  Flood '.^O 

641  Only  n  Clod '20 

64!»  Publiciius  and  Sinners '20 

636  George  Cnulfield's  Journey 10 

665  The  Shadow  in  the  Corner 10 

666  Bound   to  John  Company;    or.  Robert 

AInsleigh 20 

901   Rarbara;    or.   Splendid   Misery 20 

703  Put    to   the   Test,   Edited  by  Miss  M.  E. 

Braddou 20 

734  Dinvolat  or.  Nobody's  Daughter.    Part  I.  '20 
734  Diavola:  or,  Nobody's  Daughter.    Part  II  20 

Sll  Dudley  Carleon 10 

S2S  The  Fatal  Marriage 10 

S37  Just  as  I  Am;  or,  A  Liviffg  Lie 20 

Asphodel 20 

Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte's  Works. 

3  Jane  Eyre  (in  smaller  type) 10 

162  Shirley 20 

311  The   Professor 10 

329  VVuthering  Heights 10 

395  Jane  Eyre  (in  bold,  handsome  type) '.jO 

43S  Villette 'J« 

RHODA    BROUCHTON'S   WORKS. 

186  "Good-Bye.  Sweetheiirt" 10 

■269  Redtas  a  Rose  is  She ?<< 

VHi  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower 10 

4<W  '■  Not  WUely,  But  Too  Well  " '20 

45S  Nnney 20 

326  .loan ~f> 

762  Second  Thoughts 20 


CAPT.  FREO  BURNABY'S  WORKS. 

44S  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor 20 

767  A  Hide  to  Kkivu 10 

BEATRICE    M.    BUTT'S    WORKS. 

574  Delicia 'iO 

605  Hester 10 

856  MUs  Molly 30 

B.    H.    BUXTON'S    WORKS. 

831  Jennie  of  "The  Prince's" 20 

873  From  the  Wings 20 

Mrs.  H.   Lovett  Cameron's  Works. 

182  Juliet's   Guardian 10 

336  Deceivers  Ever 10 

Rosa   Nouchette   Carey's   Works. 

385  Wooed  and  Married 20 

70S  NelUe's  Memories 20 

CERVANTES'    WORKS. 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  I 10 

691  lion  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  II 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  III 10 

691  Don  Qui.xote.  Illustrated.  Part  IV 10 

691  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated.  Part  V 10 

VICTOR   CHERBULIEZ'S  WORKS. 

419  Mademoiselle  Saint-Maur's  Lover 10 

432  Jean  Teterol's  Idea 10 

433  Samuel  Urohl  and  Company -10 

HENRY  COCKTON'S  WORKS. 

259  Valentine  Vox  (Part  I.) 20 

259  Valentine  Vox  (Part  II.) 20 

WILKIE  COLLINS'    WORKS. 

10  The  Woman  in  White 10 

14  The  Dead  Secret 20 

•22  Man  and  Wife 20 

32  The  Queen  of  Hearts 20 

38  Antonina 20 

42  Hide  and  Seek 20 

76  The  New  Magdalen 10 

94  The  Lnw  and  The  Lady '20 

180  Armadale 20 

191  My  Lady's  Money 10 

'22.5  The  Two  Destinies 10 

250  No  Name '20 

286  After  Dark '20 

409  The  Haunted  Hotel 10 

433  A  Shocking  Story 10 

487  A  Rogue's  Life 10 

551  The  Yellow  Mask 10 

The  Woman  in  White  (In  large  type) '20 

583  Fallen  Leaves 20 

654  Poor  .)li!<s  Finch 20 

675  The  Moonstone 20 

696  Jezebel's  Daughter 20 

713  The  Captain's  Last  Love 10 

721  Ila»!l 20 

745  The  Masic   Spectacles 10 

Black  Robe 20 

J.  FErilMORE  COOPER'S  WORKS. 

22'2  Last  of  the  Mohicans '20 

224  The  Deerslayer 20 

2'26  The  Pathfinder 20 

229  The  Pioneers 20 

231  The  Prairie 20 

233  The  Pilot 20 

58.5  The  Water-Witch 20 

.->!I0  Till- Two  Admirals 'i'* 

615  The  Red  Rover '20 

761  Wing-and-Wing '20 

The  Wyandotte '20 

Lucy   Randal!   Comfort's  Works. 

495  Claire's  Love-Life 10 

53'2  I'Ove  at  Saratoga 20 

672  Eve,  the  Factory  Girl 20 

716  Black  Bell 20 

834  Corisande 20 

Three  Sewing  Girls 20 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson's  Works. 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles 

of  the  Apostle  Paul.  „^ 

First  Half. '*" 

730  The  Life  and  Epistles 

of  the  Apostle  Paxil.  „^ 

Second  Half. '*" 

CEORCIANA  M;  CRAIK'S  WORKS. 

252  Hard  to  Bear 1J> 

306  Sylvia's  Cholee ?0 

343  Anne  Warwick 35 

798  Leslie  Tyrrell 10 

A.    DAUDET'S   WORKS. 

5.57  Sidonie S9 

561  The  Nabob ■ f" 

578  Jack 1" 

719  Kings  in  Exile •*" 

CHARLES   DICKENS'  WORKS.    ^ 

20  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop .^0 

100  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities f' 

102  Hard  Times AS 

118  Grent  Expectations .■;" 

187  David  Copperfleld J" 

200  Nicholas  N'ickleby SjJ 

213  Barnnby  Rndge SS 

:M§  ?o"™l&Sn2hm?e-(Charles  Dickens   ..nd  ,„ 

Wilkie  Collins) l" 

247   Martin    Cl.nzzlewit-  ... f" 

272  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth i" 

284  Oliver  Twist.-        ■ f}{ 

289  A  Christmas  CTirol 1" 

297  The  Haunted  Man \" 

304  Little  Dorrit fJJ 

308  The   Chimes--.--..- iV 

317  The  Battle  of  Life. Ig 

325  Our  BIntual  Friend 20 

337  Bleak  House .•f" 

352  Pickwick  Papers f» 

3-39  Somebody  s  Luggage ^g 

372  The'Li'i"  y'roiir  of'Two*IdVe  Apprentices. .  10 
375  Mngby  .Innition  -  j" 

403  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground.--.. 1" 

498  The  la.  oiiimercia    Traveler 20 

521  Master  Hnmnhreys  Clock 1" 

6'25  Sketches  by  Boz •*" 


639  Sketches  of  Yonng  Couples 10 

8'*7  The  Mudfog  Papers,  &c 10 

860  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood 20 

900  Pictures  From  Italy 10 

Hon.    Benjamin    Disraeli's  Works. 

255  Lothair 20 

392  Vivian  Grey 20 

405  Henrietta  Temple 20 

884  Endymion 20 

Tancrcd;  or.  The  New  Crusade "20 

RICHARD    BOWLING'S    WORKS. 

896  High-Water  Mark 10 

Under  St.  Paul's 20 

F.    DU    BOISCOBEY'S    WORKS. 

222  Z\"'  Old  Age  of  i>Ion»ieur  Lecoq.    Part  I  -  - .  20 
709  The  OldAge  of  Monsicnr  Lecoq.    Part  II.  20 

ANNA    H.    DRURY'S    WORKS. 

683  Called  to  the  Rescue 20 

823  The  Story  of  a  Shower 10 

THE    DUCHESS'    WORKS. 

258  Phyllis 10 

393  Molly  Buwn 20 

445  The  Baby lo 

499  Airy  Fairy  LUhm 20 

589  Phyllis  (large  type) 20 

771  Beauty's  Daughters 20 

855  How  Snooks  Got  Out  of  It 10 

ALEXANDER    DUMAS'  WORKS. 

144  The  Twin  Lieutenants 10 

151  The  Russian  Gipsy Ill 

155  The    Count    of  Monte-Crlsto    (Quadruple 

Number)  40 

160  The  Black  Tulip 10 

167  The  Queen's  Necklace 20 

172  The  Chevalier  de  Mnlson  Rouge 30 

1S4  The  Countess  de  Charny 20 

188  Nnnon 10 

193  Joseph  Balsamo  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Phy- 

sician  .■ 20 

194  The  Conspirators  10 

198  Isabel   of  Bavaria  10 

201  Catherine  Blum 10 

223  The  I>Inrriage    Verdict 10 

228  The  Regent's  Daughter 10 

244  The  Three  Guardsmen 20 

'iH8  The  Forty-five    Guardsmen 20 

276  The  Page  of  the    Duke  of  Savoy 10 

'278  Six  Years  Later  ;  or.  Taking  of  the  Bas. 

tile 20 

283  Twenty  Years  After 20 

•298  Captain  Paul  10 

306  Three  Strong   Men 10 

31S  Ingenue 10 

331  Adventures  of  a  Marquis   (first  half ) 20 

331  Adventures  of  a  Marquis  (second  hnlf)..  20 

342  The  Mohicans   of  Paris 10 

344  Ascanio 10 

608  The  Watchmaker 20 

B16  The  T%vo  Dianas 20 

622  Audree  de  Taveruey '20 

664  Vicomte  de  llragelonne  (Ist  Series) 20 

664  Vicomte  de  llragelonne  lUd  Series) 20 

664  Vicomte  de  Brngelonne  (3rd  Series) 20 

664  Vicomte  de  Bragr^oune  (4th  Series) 20 

688  Chicot,  the  Jester 20 

849  Doctor  Bnslllus '20 

CEORCE    EBERS'    WORKS. 

712  Ilnrdn:  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Egypt 20 

736  Homo  Sum  10 

81'2  An  Egyptian  Princess 20 

S80  TheSUters 20 

AMELIA    B.  EDWARDS'  WORKS. 

IS  Barbara's  History 20 

134  My  Brother's  Wife 10 

145  Haifa   Million  of  Money 20 

157  Hand   and   Glove 10 

472  Debenham's  Vow 20 

743  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth 20 

829  Lord  Brnckenbury 20 

S67  Miss  Cnrew 'M 

MRS.  ANNIE   EDWARDS'   WORKS. 

148  A   Blue   Stocking 10 

154  A  Point   of  Honor. 10 

361  A  Vagabond   Heroine.-- 10 

387  Jeti  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortune? 10 

471  Leafat  A  Woman  of  Fashion 20 

59  1  -Vrrhie  Lovell 20, 

655  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  f 20 

679  Vidian  the  Beauty 10 

825  Philip  EarnscUffe ;  or.  The  Morals  of  May 

Fair 30 

GEORGE    ELIOT'S   WORKS; 

r  Adam  Kede 20 

11  The  Mill  on  the  Floss '20 

15  Komola lO 

3.5  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical '20 

58  Silas  Mamer Ig 

70  .llirtdlemarch 20 

SO  Daniel  Deronda 2« 

202  -Mr.  Gilfll's  Love  Story ■- 10 

217  The  Sail  Fortunes  of  Kev.  Amos  Barton...  10 

277  Brother  .laiob 1" 

309  Janet's  Repentance - 1" 

527  Impressions  of  Thcophrastus  »uih 10 

B.  L.  FARJEON'S  WORKS. 

96  Love's  Victory --. IJ 

105  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  FUigon lO 

107  Blade-o'-Grass .' l* 

I  I :{  t^oldeii  (Ji-ain 1" 

133  The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane 10 

139  London's  Heart *s 

149  Joshua  Marvel -.".. -,v fa 

248  "Bread-and-Cheese  and  Kisses" 1" 

.124  Shadows  on  die  Snow 1" 

670  The  Bells  of  I'enraven 1" 

119  Great  Porter  .Square 20 

F.   W.   FARRAR'S  WORKS. 

711  The  Life  of  Christ 20 

"722  The  Life  and  Work  of 

St.  Paul  (first  half) 30 

723  The  Life  and  Work  of 

St.  Paul  (second  half)...  30 
George    Manville   Fenn's   Works. 

468  A  Gilded  Pill }• 

693  Goblin  Rock *• 
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OCTAVE    FEUILLET'S  WORKS. 

120  Romance  of  a  Poor  Yonns  AInn 10 

428  A  Woman's  Joui'unI 10 

8S3  Onesta.    A  Stoi7  of  Venice lU 

MRS.  FORRESTER'S  WORKS. 

39S  Fnlir  Women 20 

J31  Diana  Carew 20 

504  Rfaona. .'...."..'.'..".......'...".....'..'.  20 

555  A  Yonns  man's  Fancy 20 

556  Misnon 20 

573  The  Turn  of  Fortune's  Wheel 10 

«>00  Dolores 20 

620  In  n  Country  House 10 

632  Queen  Elizabeth's  Garden 10 

838  Roy  and  Viola 20 

894  My  Hero 20 

JESSIE    FOTHERCILL'S   WORKS. 

661  Probntfon 20 

840  The  Wellfields 30 

R.  E.  FRANCILLON'S  WORKS. 

irS  Rare  Good  I,uek 10 

644  I'enrl  nnd  l^inerald 10 

»13  Esther's  Glove 10 


Qu 


I  Cophetua 20 


Lady   Geergiana   Fullerton's  Works. 

442  The  Notnry's  Daughter,    From  the  French 

of  Mn.lnine  Leonie  U'AuIney 10 

765  Rose  Leblnnc 10 

864  Rosemary 10 

EMILE   CABORIAU'S   WORKS. 

408  File  No.  113 20 

465  Monslenr  L,ecoq  (first  half) 20 

465  AloDsieur  Lecoq  (seeond  half) 20 

476  The  Slaves  of  Parts  (first  half) 20 

476  The  Slaves  of  Paris  (second  half) 20 

490  Marriage  nt  a  Venture 10 

494  The  Mystery  of  Orcivnl 20 

501  Other  People's  Money 20 

509  Within  an  Inch  of  Hfs  lilfe 20 


523  The  Clique  of  Gold. 20 

671  The  Count's  Secret  (Part  I) 20 

671  The  Count's  Secret  (Part  II) 20 

704  Cnptnin  Contnnceau;  or,  the  Volunteers 

of  1792 10 

741  The  Downward  Path;   or,  A  House  Ituilt 

^.,      on  !Sand  (l,a  DcKriiiKolade).    Parti 20 

741  The   Downward  Palh  ;   or,  A  House   Built 

,,     on  Sand  (L,a  DegrinKoladc).    Part  II 20 

73S  ThcLiitlleUld  Man  of  the  Bntignolles 10 

77S  The  Men  of  the  Bureau 10 

789  Promises  of  Marriage 10 

813  The  13th  Hussars.     ...l    10  I 

834  A  Thousand  Francs  Reward 10 

MRS.  CASKELL'S  WORKS. 

125  Mary  Barton 10 

127  My  I.ndy  Lndlow "  in 

128  Cousin  Phiilis 10 

20s  North  and  South "'  jio 

232  A  Dark  Night's  Work .".;;;.';  10 

CUNNINGHAM    GEIKIE'S    WORKS. 

717  Tlie  Life  and  Words 

of  Christ  (first  half) ....  20 

717  The  Life  and  Words 

of  Chi'ist  (second  half)..  20 

CHARLES  GIBBON'S  WORKS. 

682  Queen  of  the  Meadow 20 

BOO  Kohiii  Grnv 20 

751  In  Honor  Bound on 

776  For  Lnik  of  Gold .;.■.■;  20 

JAMES   GRANT'S   WORKS. 


29  Nora's  Love  Test 10 

421  Nora'a  liove  Test    (in  larger  type) 20 

275  A  Shadow  on  the  Threshold 10 

363  ReaplnK  the  Wlilrlwlnd 10 

3S4  Back  to  the  Old  Home 10 

415  A  Dark  Inheritance ,'  10 

440  The  Sorrow   of  a  Secret  and  I.ady  Car* 

_mlchael'8  Will .10 

686  Brenda  Yorke 10 

724  For  Her  Dear  Sake 20 

852  Missing 10 

855  Dolf'sBlg  Brother 10 

In  the  Holidays 10 

MRS.    CASHEL    HOEY'S    WORKS. 

493  A  Golden  Sorrow 20 

901  The  Blossoming  ofan  Aloe 20 

THOMAS    HUGHES'    WORKS. 

492  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  at  Rugby 20 

640  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 20 

598  The  Manliness  of  Christ XS 

VICTOR     HUGO'S    WORKS. 

179  The  History  of  a  Crime 10 

261  lies  MIserables— Fnntlne 10 

262  Ijcs  Miserables — Cosette 10 

263  Les  Miserables — Marins 10 

264  lies  Miserables— St.  Denis 10 

265  lies  Miserables— Jean  VnUean 10 

307  The  Toilers  of  the  Sen... 20 

397  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame 20 

JEAN    INGELOW'S    WORKS. 

611  Sarah  de  Berenger 20 

694  Oflr  the  Skelligs 20 

839  Fated  to  be  Free 20 

C.    P.    R.    JAMES'    WORKS. 

303  Margaret  Grahnm in 

r>'J9  The  Castle  of  Ehrrnstcin '.'.  20 

6(17  The  l.nst  of  the  Fairies 10 

614  The  Man  at  Arms;  or,.Henry  de  Ceroiis.".".'  20 

692  The  King's  Higliway 20 

755  The  Smuggler 20 

814  The  Old  Onk  Chest 20 

Philip  Augustus 20 

MISS    HARRIET    JAY'S    WORKS. 

637  Madge  Dunrnveii 20 

650  The  Queen  of  Coiiiinught 10 

JULIA    KAVANAGH'S    WORKS. 

238  Beatrice 20 

879  Rachel  Gray 10 

ANNIE    KEARY'S    WORKS. 

651  A  Doubting  Heart 20 

715  Ol.lbnry. i>o 

793  Castle  Daly 20 

795  "Bonnie  I-esley  " 10 

W.    H.   G.    KINGSTON'S    WORKS. 

204  The   Young   Unnero 10 

315  Twice  Liost lo 

MAY    LAFFAN'S    WORKS. 

739  Christy  Carew 20 

763  No  Itelations,    From  the  French  of  Hec- 
tor Malot 20 

GEORGE    LAWRENCE'S    WORKS. 

806  Guy  Livingstone i© 

809  Sword  and  Gown JIIJ.'."IIIII  10 

CHARLES  LEVER'S  WORKS. 

98  Harry  Ijorrequer  20 

132  Jack  Hinlon,  the    Guardsman 20 

137  A  Rent  in  a  Clond  10 

146  Chnrles    O'Malley,     the    Irish    Dragoon 

^,^     (Triple  Number)  30 

152  Arthur  O'Licary 20 

168  Con  Cregnn *2it 

169  St.  Patrick's   Eve 10 

174  Kate  O'Donoghue 20 


316  T.eeends  of  the  Black  Watch 10  .^oc  S'"'*  J?"":  of  Nor.otfs 10 

245  Jack  Mnnly. .".::  ""'■"'" fS  296  Tom  Burke  of  Ours  (first  half) '20 

■^90  Dick  Rodney iji  296  Tom  Barke  of  Ours  (second  half ) 20 

Soil  £?p's'"  "*""■«  csun'd !;;;i;;;:;;:.:  10       ~  '  "" 


?55  ?"'"'  0"cen'8  cndet....:'.:::.;;;;:.;::::;;::::;"  io 

339  Letiy  Hyde's  Lovers lo 

347  The  Hundred  Cuirassiers 10 

MARIA    M.    GRANT'S    WORKS. 

312  Artiste irf 

SZSSr**'.''  M"'"'"*;  or.  Once  and  Forever....  20 

383  The  Sun  ninid 20 

398  Victor    Les.ar '.'.'.  20 

in  the  Highlands 20 


J.    R.    GREEN'S    WORKS. 

861  History  of  the  English  People.  Vol.  I  ... 

gSl  His'ory  of  the  English  People.  Vol.  II  .. 

SSJ  H'story  of  the  English  People.  Vol.111. 

Sbl  History  of  the  Koglish  People.  Vol.  IV.. 


.  20 
.  20 


HENRY    CREVILLE'S   WORKS. 
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397  DsrotbT  Fox '. 20 

548  John  Thompson,  Blockliead 20 

853  Adam  and  Ere 20 

JAMES    PAYN'S    WORKS. 

138Whnt  He  Cost  Her 10 

299  By   Proxy 20 

345  Hiilvcs 10 

3-'}S  Less  Black   Thau   We're  Painted 20 

369  Found  Dead 10 

3S2  Gweniloline^s  Uarvest 20 

401  A   iteguar  on  Horseback in 

406  One  of  the  Family 20 

485  At   Her   Mercy 20 

.102  Under  One   Konf  (Illustrated) 20 

602  Lost  SirTlInssingbcril 10 

646  Married  Rcneiilb  Him 20 

687  Fallen  Fortunes 20 

892  A  ConfldentinI  Agent 20 

CM;tl.ES    READE'S    WORKS. 

.  i  A  Woman- Hater 20 

19  A  Terrible  Temptniion 10 

21  FonI  Play 20 

24  "  It  is  Never  Too   l.nte  to  Mend" 20 

31  l.ove  Me  IJttle,  I.ove  Me  liong 20 

34  A  Simpleton 10 

41    While  l.les 20 

78  Grifllth   Gnnnt 20 

86  Pot  Yourself  In  His   Place 20 

112  Hard   Cnsli 20 

203  The  Cloister  and   the  Hearth 20 

237  The  Wauderlns  Heir 10 

246  Peg  Wofflngtou 10 

270  The  Jilt 10 

371  Christie  Johnstone 10 

536  Jack  of  nil  Trades 10 

PAUL    DE    REMUSAT'S    WORKS. 

697  Memoirs  of  !tlndnme  ilc  llpmusnt.  Edited 
by  iicr  grandson,  Paul  de  Ueniusnt.  Sen- 
ator.    Part  1 10 

697  Memoirs  ofMndnmedcRemnsnt.    Part  IT.  10 
697  Memoirs  of  Madame  deRemusnt.  Part  III  10 

B  MRS.   J.   H.   RIDDELL'S    WORKS. 

429ITIie     Disappearance    of    Mr.    Jeremiah 

Redworth 10 

445  Michael  Gargrave's  Harvest lO 

565  Above    Suspicion i 20 

847  Her  Mother's  DorlluB 20 

"RITA'S"    WORKS. 

749  Daphne 20 

844  My  Lrady  Coquette SO 

F.  W.   ROBINSON'S   WORKS. 

221  Poor  Zeph 10 

368  Little  Kuto  KIrby 20 

444  Romanic  of  a   Hack   Street 1« 

483  Coward   Conscience  20 

i'ii  *!'^.  f,'""^  '^'^"''  ""'■  Fortune 20 

549  A  Girl's  Romance 10 

573  The  Bar-Maid  of  Uattleton 10 

757  Second-Cousin  Sarah 20 

760  Olhcllo  the  Second 10 

777  Sweet  Nineteen 20 

810  Grandmother's  Money 20 

One- and-T wenty 20 

W.    CLARK    RUSSELL'S    WORKS. 

280  The  Wreck  of  the  "Grosvenor" 10 

848  A  Sailor's  Swectiieart 20 

JOHN  SAUNDERS'  WORKS. 

IPA  Israel  Mori,  Overman 20 

78'2  Bound  lo  the  Wheel 20 

86'2  TliePlngne-Stoneof  Abcrford 10 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT'S   WORKS; 

39  Ivnnhoe 20 

183  Kenilworthi 20 

^0^4?'^"^.'  .V*"  MId.Lothlan 20 

593  The  Talisman „ 20 

723  Gay  Mannerlng 20 

S57  Waverley —.......,...,.„  20 

Rob  Roy ^0 


J.   F;  SMITH'S  WORKS. 

374  Woman  and  Her  Master v--— 'i 22 

388  Fred  Vei-nom  or.  The  Victim  of  AvaHce..  20 

674  Minnie  Grey 20 

684  Gas  Howard 20 

CHARLES    H.  SPURCEON'S  WORKS. 

598  Jolm  Plougiiman's  Talk 10 

843  John  Ploughman's  Pictures  (39  Illustra- 
tions)   19 

HESBA    STRETTON'S    WORKS. 

621  Uede's  Charity 10 

630  In  Prison  nnd  Out 10 

779  Hester  Morlcy's  Promise 20 

EUGENE    SUE'S  WORKS. 

129  The  Wandering  Jew  (first  half)    20 

129  The  W^andering  Jew  (second  half) 20 

205  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  (first  half) 20 

205  Tlic  Mysteries  of  Paris  (second  half) 20 

800  De  Rohan;  or.  The  Court  Conspirator 20 

835  Arthur 20 

ELIZA    TAboR'S    WORKS. 

477  Jennie's  Quiet  Life 20 

652  Hope  Meredith 20 

667  Little  Miss  Primrose 20 

797  St,  Olave's 20 

865  The  Blue  Ribbon 20 

Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  Sermons. 

423  Vol.  I.,  Night  Side  of  New  York 10 

423  Vol.  II.,  The  Jordnnic  Passage,  and  other 

Sermons 10 

423  Vol.  111..    "The  Day  Dawn,"   nnd  other 

Seriiions 10 

BARONESS  TAUTPHCEUS'  WORKS. 

517  Quits '20 

528  The  Initials 20 

576  Cyiilln '20 

603  At  Odds  '20 

MISS    THACKERAY'S    WORKS. 

338  The  village   on  the  Cliff 10 

351  The  Story   of  Elizabeth 10 

832  Ontoftlio  World 10 

838  From  an  Island 10 

869  Sola - 10 

Fina's  Aunt 10 

WM.   M.  THACKERAY'S   WORKS. 

559"  Vanity   Fair 20 

570  Lovel,  the  Widower 10 

580  Denis  Duvnl 10 

58'2  Henry  Esmond '-O 

613  ThcNcwcoines  (Part  I) 20 

613  TheNewcomes  (Part  II) 20 

624  The  Gieiu  lloggnrty  Diamond 10 

638  Pondcnnis  (Piirt  I) 20 

638  Pcn.lc.iiiisll'aitll) 20 

648  The  Virginians  (Parti) 20 

648  The  Virginians  (Part  II) 20 

669  Adventares  of  Philip  (Fart  I) 20 

669  Adventures  of  Philip  (Part  II) 20 

ANNIE    THOMAS'    WORKS. 

292  "  '  He  Cometh  Not,'  She  Said" 10 

560  The  Two  Widows .'. 10 

577  PInyiiig  for  High  Stakes 20 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE'S    WORKS. 

12  The  American   Senator 20 

399  The  Lady  of  Lnnnay 10 

530  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwalte 20 

531  John  Cnldtgnto 10 

601  Consin  Heiiiv 10 

■#68  The  Duke's  Children 20 

870  An  Eye  for  an  Eye 10 

Miss  Mackenzie 20 

JULES    VERNE'S    WORKS. 

5  The  Black  Indies 10 

16  The  English  at   the  North  Pole 10 

43  Hector  Servadnc 10 

37  The  Cnslnwnvs;  or,  A  Voyage  Round  tliG 

Woi'ld-Sonlh  America  10 

60  The  Cnslnwnys,   or,  A  Voyage  Round  the 

Woi'ld-Auslrnlin 10 

61  The  Castaways;  or.  A  Voyage  Round  the 

World-N«w  Zealand 10 

68  Five  Weeks  in   a  Balloon 10 

7'2  Meridinna.  and  Tiie  Blockade  Runners —  10 

73  The  Fur  Country   (Part  I) 10 

75  The  Fur  Country   (Part  II) 10 

i:84  20.000  Leagues  Under  the  Seas, 10 

87  A  Journey  to  Ihe.Centerof  the  Earth  ......  10 

90  The  Mysterious  Islaad— Di-opped  from  the 

Clouds  10 

93  Tile  Mysterious  Island— The  Abandoned...  10 
97  The  Mysterious  Island— The  Secret  of  the 

Island 10 

99  From  the  Earth  lo  tlie  Moon.... 10 

111  A  Tour  uf  the  World  in  Eighty  Days lO 

131  Michael  Strogoff 10 

414  Dick  Sand;  or.  Captain  at  Fifteen  (Part  I).  10 
414  Dick  Sand;  olsCnptainatFineen  (Partll)  10 
466  Gi'put    Voyages    nnd    Great    Navigators 

(Part  I) : -  10 

406  Great    Voyages   and    Great    Navigators, 

(Part    11) 10 

466  Gt-ent   Voi'agcs    and    Great    Navigators. 

(Part  111) '20 

505  The  Field  of  Ice 10 

510  The   Pearl   of  Lima 10 

5'20  Round   the   Moon  (Illustrated) 10 

634  The  500  Millions  of  the  Itcgum 10 

647  Ti'ikiiliitions  of  a  Chinaman 10 

673  Dr.  Ox's  Experiment 10 

710  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor 10 

818  The    Strnm- House;    or,  A  Trip   Across 

Northern  India.    Parti 10 

Wifhelmine  von   Hillern's  Works. 

575  The  Vulture  Maiden 10 

839  The  Hour  Will  Come '-iO 

L.    B.   WALFORD'S  WORKS. 

116  Pauline 10 

554  Cousins 20 

805  Troublesome  Daughters 20 

817  Mr.  Smith 20 

SAMUEL    WARREN'S    WORKS. 

271  The  Diary  of  a  Physician  (first  half) 20 

271  The  Diary  of  a  Physician  (second   half)...  20 

274  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  (first  half) 20 

■274  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  (second  half) 20 


MRS.    HENRY    WOOD'S    WORKS. 

1  BnstLynne Itf 

381  EastLynne  (In  larger  type) 20 

25  Lady  Adelaide's  Oath 29 

37  The  Mystery 10 

40  The  Heir  to  Ashley 10 

145  A  Life's  Secret 10 

5'2  The  Lost  Bank  Note 10 

63  Dene  Hollow  20 

;  65  The  Nobleman's  Wife lO 

67  Castle  Wafer,  and  Henry  Arkell 10 

73  Bessy  Rane 20 

74  Rupert  Hall 10 

83  Verner's  Pride 20 

9*2  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles MO 

106  The  Master  of  Greylands 20 

115  Within  the  Maze 20 

124  Squire  Trevlyn's  Heir 20 

143  The  Haunted  Tower lO 

220  George  Citnterbary's  Will 20 

256  Lord  Oakhura's  Daughters. 20 

•288  TheChnnnings 20 

310  Roland  Yorke 20 

328  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat '2V 

349  Elster's  Folly 20 

357  Red  Court  Farm 20 

365  Oswald  Cray 20 

373  St.  Martin's  Eve 20 

443  Pomeroy  Abbey 20 

467  Edina 20 

308  Orvllle  College 20 

CHARLOTTE     M.    YONGE'S    WORKS. 

772  Mngnum    Boniim ;     or.    Mother    Carey's 

Brood '20 

Love  and  Life 20 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

85  Marjorle  Bruce's  Lovers,  Mary  Patrick..  10 

104  Peeii-o'-Dny,  John  Banim lO 

117  The  Fcmafc  lUinister,  Eugene  Lies lO 

153  Ward  or  Wife? 10 

164  A  Young  Wife's  Story,  Harrietta  Bowra.  lO 

163  A  Modera  Minister  (Vol.  I) 20 

166  The  Lnst  Al.lini,   George  Sand lO 

189  The  S^viss  Family  Robinson lO 

193  Madame  Fontenoy lO 

209  A  Jewel  of  a  Gill. 20 

21*2  Hi'igndier  Frederick,  Erckmann-Chatiina  10 
234  The  Tender  Kecolle'ttiunB  of  Irene  Mngil- 

licuddy „ 10 

343  DnisvNichol,  Lndy  Hardy '2« 

asa  A  True  itlan,  M.  C.  Sterling lO 

301  The  Grumbler.  Miss  E.  Picketing 20 

316  Uncle  Silas,  J.  Sheridnn  LrFanu '20 

3-26  Lena;  or.  The  Silent  Woman '20 

327  Janet.    A  Novel lO 

332  The  Two  Orphans 10 

333  A  Sussex  Idyl.  Clementina  Hlftck lO 

343  Kobinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe 20 

346  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,  R.  M.  Kocbe..  -20 
330  The  Great  Thirst  liand,  Parker  Gilmore..  10 

354  A  Celebrated  Case IC 

333  Russia,  i>.  ul:-.ckenzie  Wallace 20 

362  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Oliver  Goldsmith  10 

364  Hugh  Melton,  Katharine  King 10 

394  Tlirostlethwaitc,  Susan  Morley 20 

410  Eugenia  Grnnilet,  Honore  dc  Balzac IW 

411  The  Love  That  Lived,  Mrs.  Eiloart '20 

41'2  l>lrs.  Jack.  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope 10 

425  .Maid  Ellice.  Theodore  Gift 20 

430  Qiiinlin  .Unisys,    I'lercc  Egan,  Esq 20 

433  Michncl    Schrlem 10 

436  In  the  Vear '13,  Fritz  Renter jO 

437  India  and  Her  Neighbors,  W.P.Andrew..  20 

439  Cyprus,  R.lIaniilton  Lang 20 

442  The  Notary's  DiuiKhlrr,  l»"\nlney 10 

444  A  Letter  on  Coipnlencc.  Banting 10 

447  Filthy  l/urre,  Albany  de  Fonblnnqne '20 

449  More  Bitter  thnn  Death 10 

inO  The  Arabian  Nighls  (Parti) lx» 

461  The  Arabian  Nights  (Part  IT) 10 

462  The  Arabian  Niglita  (Part  III) 10 

463  The  Arabian  Nights  (Part  IV) 10 

479  Cast'Up  by  the  Sea,  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  IQ 

486  My  Guardian,  Ada  Cambridge 20 

489  "  Bab  "  Ballads,  W.  8.  Gilbert.  189  illns- 

tcatjons ._. -J.. 20 

496  liil,  "  Fniiv;  Fniv,  With  Golden  Hair,"  Mrs. 

Fctherslonhnuwh 10 

503  ThcFlvinaDnlchmnn 10 

507  The  Member  for  Paris,  Trois-Etoils 20 

510  Madge,  by  the  Author  of  "A  Terrible  Mis- 
take"    10 

512  Camp  Life  and  Sport  in  Zulula'nd,  Tliomns 

J.Lucas  10 

513  Olga.  I.onls  Enault 20 

514  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant   Green. 

(150  illustrations),  Cntlibert  Bedre,  A.M.  30 

518  A  Chain  of  Fate,  Ernst  Fritz 1(1 

5'24  Little  (ioldie.   Mrs.  Sumner  Hayilen 10 

534  Baron  Munchnuscn.   Illustrated  by  Alfred 

Crowguill 10 

537  Castle  Avon,  Mrs.  Marsh 20 

540  Jean's  Destiny.  Marie  Uchard 1(£- 

545  The  Lover's  Tale,  Alfred  Tennyson 10 

538  Mv  Sister's  Keeper,  Lnurn  M.  Lnne 10 

563  Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor 10 

564  nine  Roses,  by  the  Author  of  "Vera" 20 

5S4  My    Qncen .♦. 10 

586  Money,  Jules  Tardlen : 10 

588  Wossail,  Colonel  Hamley 10 

591  The  Zemganuo  Brothers,  Edmond  de  Gon- 

court 10 

610  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures',  Douglas 

Jcirol.l  "...  in 

612-The  Arnh  Wife 10 

623  llarren   Honour 20 

629  Three  Times  Dead '2o 

632  The  Sunken  Rock,  George  Cnpples 10 

6  12  <  iirlon.he.  Frances  Mary  Peard '20 

b43  Hehiiul  the  Counter,  F.  W.  Hncklnnder....  20 

653  Young  :>Iniignrs,  Andre  Thenriet lO 

658  Who  IlrenUs-Pavs,  Mrs.  C.  Jrnkin 10 

062  THE    LIFE    OF   P.   T.    BARNUM:     His 

Sti'ugglrs    nnd     Triumphs ;     or.     Forty 

Years  Kecolleclions.    Revised  nnd  Writ. 

ten  up  to  November,  1879,  by  Himself..  20 

676  Them  Women,  Annie  Ellis lO 

70'2'A  Bundle  of  Letters,  Henry  James,  Jr 10 

706  The  Return  of  the  Princess,  Jacques  Vin. 

cent 10 

7*20  The  Irish  Detective,  by  tlieAuthor  of  "Old 

Slenlh" 20 

725  ANrwGodivn,  Stanley  Hope 20 

727  The  IJght  of  Asia,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  and 

On  Self-Culture,  by  John  Stuart  BInchie  20 
7'2S  The  Romance  ol  Dnrkecliffe  Hall 10 

731  Willy  Iteilly  nnd    His  Denr  Coleeu  Bnwn. 

Willinm  Carli'ton 20 

732  The  Old  Love  or  the  New?    Violet  Wliyte.  20 

733  Sister  l>oia,  Margaret  Lonsdale 10 

735  The   White    Fields  of  France,  Horatius 

Uouar,  D.D. 20 
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CONTENTS 

BOOK  F///.— THE  REVOLUTION.     1683—1760. 
Chapter  III.-  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts.     1683—1714 
Chapter  IV.— The  House  of  Hanover.     1714—1760. 
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Chapter  II.— The  Independence  of  America.     1767— 

1782. 
Chapter  III.— Industrial  England.     1782—1792. 
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LIEBI6  COMPANY'S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC. 


"Gives  more  tone  than  anything  I  have  ever  used  or 
prescribed,"  says 

PROFESSOR  H.  GOULLON,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Physician  to  the  Orand  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross,  etc.,  etc. 

"Benefited  me  very  much,"  says 

GENERAL  FRANZ  SIGEL. 


"Did  me  good,"  says 


EDWIN  BOOTH. 


"  Far  superior  to  the  fashionable  and  illusive  preparations 
of  beef,  wine  and  iron,"  says 

PROFESSOR  F.  SEEGER,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  of  N.  Y.  City, 
Chief  Physician  iV".  Y.  State  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Tliront,  Chest  and 
Heart;  Honorary  Member  Imperial  Med.  Soe.  of  St.  Petersburg,  Ru» 
sia,  etc.  etc. 


Cures  Asthma,  Debility,  Female  Irregularity  and  Pains,  Headache,  Sick  Headache,  Malaria,  Nervous  Affections,  Neuralgia,  Bad  Breath,  Biliousness  Hearf 
Disease,  Dropsy.    It  will  reconstruct  the  most  shattered  and  enfeebled.    Invaluable  to  Consumptives.    Beware  of  imitations.  ' 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 
1>IC.  X.  FKL,IX    «OIJRAIja>'j$ 

Oriental  Cream,  or  MapalBeautiJer 

Eemoves  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth- 
Patches  and  every 
blemish  on  beauty. 
It  has  stood  the 
test  of  thirty  years, 
and  is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to  be 
sure  the  prepara- 
tion is  properly 
made.  Accept  no 
counterfeit  of  sim- 
ilar name.  The 
distinguished  Dr. 
L.  A.  Sayre,  said 
to  a  lady  of  the 
haut  ton  (a  pa- 
tient:) —  "j1«  you 
ladiea  will  nse 
them.  J  recommend  *  Qouraud^s  Oi  earn''  aatkeleaniUnvm' 
Jul  of  all  the  ^kui  pi  eparatwns  "  Also  Poudre  Subtile 
removes  superfluous  hair  without  injury  to  the  skin. 
Mme.  M.  B.  T.  GOURAUD,  Sole  Prop.,  48  Bond  St.,  N.Y. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canadas  and  Eurppe. 
Also  found  in  New  York  City,  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Stern  Bros.,  Ehrich  &  Co..  I.  Bloom  &  Bro.,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  ^^  Beware  of  base  imitations 
which  are  abroad.  We  offer  $1,000  Reward  for  the  ar- 
rest and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


"OUIDA'S"  WORKS 

NO.  CONTAINED  IN  SEASIDE  LIBRARY:  CTS. 
i^.  Granville  de  Vigne;  or,  Held  in  Bondage  .        .    20 

54.  Under  Two  Flags 20 

S.5.  A  Winter  City ]0 

66.  Strathmore 20 

59.  Chandos 20 

61.  B«b6e;  or.  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes         .       .    10 

62.  Folle  Farine 20 

71.  Ariadne — The  Story  of  a  Dream  ....    20 

181.  Beatrice  Boville 10 

211.  Randolph  Gordon 10 

230.  Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness       .       .       .10 

241.  Tricotrin ^       .    SO 

219.  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage  ,  .  ...  ,30 
279.  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm  .  .  .  .  ,  .10 
381.  Lady  Marabout's  Troubles    .       ...       .10 

334.  Puck 20 

377.  Friendship 20 

379.  Pasoarel 20 

386.  Signa 20 

389.  Idalia 20 

663.  A  Hero's  Reward 10 

676.  Umilta 10 

699.  Moths 20 

791.  pipistrello 10 

For  sale  by  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  Twelve  cents  for  Ten-cent  Numbers, 
and  Twenty-five  cents  for  Twenty-cent  Numbers,  by 
George  Munro,  17  to  27  Vandewater  street,  New  York. 


USE    THE    BEST! 


CLARK'S 

O.  N.  T. 

Spool  Cotton. 

GEORGE  A.  CLARK,  Sole  Agent. 

ANI> 

MILWARD'S 

HELIX  NEEDLES, 

IX    PATENT    WRAPPERS. 


Fou  sai>e:   ■!:vcri  whi:re. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 
STEEL   PENS 

SoLoBrALL  DEAUftS  THRoueHOuTTMEWORLD, 
GOLDMEDALPARIS   EXPO  S  ITrON-l878. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

CONTENTS  OF  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 
t.  The  Irish  Crisis.    (Y)  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
(2)  By  Miss  Charlotte  O'Brien.    (3)  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  LifFord. 

2.  Explosions  in  Collieries,  and  their  Cure.    By 

Samuel  Plimsoll. 

3.  Music  and  the  People.    By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Marshall. 

4.  South  Africa.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

5.  The  Chase:  its  History  and  Laws.    II.    By  the  late 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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History  of  the  English  People. 

BY    JOHN    RICHARD    GREEN.    M.A. 
VOLUME    IV. 

THE  KEVOLUTIOlSr.     1683-1760.  MODEKN  ENGLAND.     1760-1815. 


BOOK  VIII. 

TEE  REVOLUTION— {.Continued). 
1660—1760. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FALL    OF   TEE  STUARTS. 
1683-1714. 

In  1683  the  Constitutional  opposition  which 
had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check  lay  crushed 
at  his  feet.  A.  weaker  man  might  easily  have 
been  led  to  play  the  mere  tyrant  by  the  mad 
outburst  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph. 
On  the  very  day  when  the  crowd  around  Rus- 
sell's scaffold  were  dipping  their  handkerchiefs 
in  his  blood  as  in  the  blood  of  a  martyr  the  Uni- 
versity of  O.xford  solemnly  declared  that  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  even  to  the  worst 
of  rulers  was  a  part  of  religinn.  But  Charles 
saw  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road 
of  a  mere  tyranny.  Ormond  and  the  great  Tory 
party  which  had  rallied  to  his  succor  against 
the  Exclusionists  were  still  steady  for  parlia- 
mentary and  legal  government.  The  Cliurch 
was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  mention  of  a 
renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists 
had  to  be  withdrawn  before  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops.  He  was  careful  therefore  during 
the  few  years  which  remained  to  him  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  any  open  violation  of  public 
law.  He  suspended  no  statute.  He  imposed 
no  tax  by  Royal  authority.  Galling  to  the 
Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles 
made  no  attempt  to  curtail  the  one  or  to  infringe 
the  other.  But  while  cautious  to  avoid  rousing 
popular  resistance,  he  moved  coolly  and  reso- 
lutely forward  on  the  path  of  despotism.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Halifax  pressed  for  energetic 
resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for  the 
recall  of  Monmouth,  or  for  the  calling  of  afresh 
Parliament.  Like  every  other  English  states- 
man he  found  he  had  been  duped.  Now  that 
his  work  was  done  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
office  but  left  without  any  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment.   Hyde,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Ro- 


chester, still  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury; but  Charles  soon  gave  more  of  his  confi- 
dence to  the  supple  and  acute  Sunderland,  who 
atoned  for  his  desertion  of  the  King's  cause  in 
the  heat  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  by  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  error  and  a  pledge  of  entire  ac- 
cordance with  the  King's  will. 

The  protests  both  of  Halifax  and  of  Danby, 
who  was  now  released  from  the  Tower,  in  favor  of 
a  return  to  Parliaments  were  treated  with  indif- 
ference, the  provisions  of  the  Triennial  Act 
were  disregarded,  and  the  Houses  remained  un- 
assembled during  the  remainder  of  the  King's 
reign.  His  .secret  alliance  with  France  furnished 
Charleswith  the  funds  he  immediately  required, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  customs  through  the 
increase  of  English  commerce  promised  to  give 
him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were  preserved, 
would  save  him  from  any  further  need  of  fresh 
appeals  to  the  Commons.  Charles  was  too  wise 
however  to  look  upon  Parliaments  as  utterly 
at  an  end;  and  he  used  this  respite  to  .secure  a 
House  of  Commons  which  should  really  be  at 
his  disposal.  The  strength  of  the  Country  party 
had  been  broken  by  its  own  dissensions  over 
the  Exclusion  Bill  and  by  the  flight  or  death  of 
its  more  prominent  leaders.  Whatever  strength 
it  retained  lay  chiefly  in  the  towns,  whose  rep- 
resentation was  for  the  most  part  virtually  or 
directly  in  the  hands  of  their  corporations,  and 
whose  corporations,  like  the  merchant  class 
generally,  were  in  sympathy  Whig.  The  towns 
were  now  attacked  by  writs  of  "  quo  warranto." 
which  called  on  them  to  show  cause  why  their 
charters  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  on  the 
ground  of  abuse  of  their  privileges.  A  few 
verdicts  on  the  side  of  the  Crown  brought  about 
a  creneral  surrender  of  municipal  liberties;  and 
tlie  grant  of  fresh  charters,  in  which  all  but 
ultra-loyalists  were  carefully  excluded  from 
their  corporations,  placed  the  representation  of 
the  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
Against  active  discontent  Charles  had  long  been 
quietly  providing  by  the  gradual  increase  of  his 
Guards.  The  withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from 
Tangier  enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  nine 
thousand  well  equipped  soldiers,  and  to  supple- 
ment this  force,  the  nucleus  of  our  present 
standing  army,  by  a  reserve  of  six  regiments 


which  were  maintained  till  they  should  be 
needed  at  home  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

But  great  as  the  danger  really  was  it  lay  not 
so  much  in  isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the 
character  and  purpose  of  Charles  himself,  and 
his  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph 
saved  English  freedom.  He  had  regained  his 
old  popularity;  and  at  the  news  of  his  sickness 
in  the  spring  of  1685  crowds  thronged  the 
churches,  praying  that  God  would  raise  him  \ip 
again  to  be  a  father  to  his  people.  But  while 
his  subjects  were  praying  the  one  anxiety  of  the 
King  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  chamber  was  cleared,  and  a  priest 
named  Huddleston,  who  had  saved  his  life  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  received  his  confession 
and  administered  the  last  .sacraments.  Not  a 
word  of  this  ceremony  was  whispered  when  the 
nohles  and  bishops  were  recalled  into  the  royal 
presence,  and  Charles  though  steadily  refusing 
the  communion  which  Bishop  Ken  offered  him 
accepted  the  bi±op's  absolution.  All  the  chil- 
dren of  his  mistressc^save  Monmouth  were 
gathered  round  the  bed,  jrhd  Charles  commended 
them  to  his  brother's  protection  by  name.  The 
scene  which  followed  is  descr.bed  by  a  chaplain 
to  one  of  the  prelates  who  stood  round  the 
dying  King.  Charles  "  blessed  all  his  chddrca 
one  by  one,  pulling  them  on  to  his  bed;  and 
then  the  bishops  moved  him,  as  he  was  the 
Lord's  annoiuted  and  the  father  of  his  country, 
to  bless  them  also  and  all  that  were  there  present, 
and  in  them  the  general  body  of  his  subjects. 
Whereupon,  the  room  being  full,  all  fell  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  he  raised  himself  in  his 
bed  and  very  solemnly  blessed  them  all."  The 
strange  comedy  was  at  last  over.  Charles  died 
as  he  had  lived:  brave,  witty,  cynical,  even  in 
the  presence  of  death.  Tortured  as  he  was  with 
pain,  he  begged  the  by-standers  to  forgive  him 
for  being  so  unconscionable  a  time  in  dying. 
One  mistress,  the  Ducliess  of  Portsmouth,  hung 
weeping  over  his  bed.  His  last  thought  was 
of  another  mistress,  Nell  Gwynn.  "Do  not," 
he  whispered  to  his  successor  ere  he  sank  into 
a  fatal  stupor,  "  do  not  let  poor  Nelly  starve!" 

The  death  of  Charles  in  February,  1685, 
placed  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York, 
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upon  the  throne.  His  character  and  policy 
■were  already  well  known.  Of  all  the  Sluart 
rulers  James  is  the  only  one  whose  intellect  was 
below  mediocrity.  His  mind  was  dull  and 
narrow  though  orderly  and  methodical;  liis 
temper  dogged  and  arbitrary  but  sincere.  His 
religious  and  political  tendencies  had  always 
been  the  same.  He  had  always  cherished  an 
entire  belief  in  the  royal  authority  and  a  hatred 
of  Parliaments.  His  main  desire  was  for  the 
establishment  of  Catholicism  as  the  only  means 
of  insuring  the  obedience  of  his  people;  and 
his  old  love  of  France  was  quickened  by  the 
firm  reliance  which  be  placed  on  the  aid  of 
Lewis  in  bringing  about  that  establishment. 
But  the  secrecy  in  which  his  political  action 
had  as  yet  been  shrouded  and  his  long  absence 
from  England  had  hindered  any  general  knowl 
edge  of  his  designs.  His  first  words  on  his  ac- 
cession, his  promise  to  "  preserve  this  Govern- 
ment both  in  Church  and  State  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established."  were  welcomed  by  the  whole 
country  with  enthusiasm.  All  the  suspicions 
of  a  Catholic  sovereign  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. "  We  have  the  word  of  a  King!"  ran 
the  general  cry,  "  and  of  a  King  who  was  never 
■worse  than  his  word."  The  conviction  of  his 
brother's  faithlessness  in  fact  stood  James  in 
good  stead.  He  was  looked  upon  as  narrow, 
impetuous,  stubborn,  and  despotic  in  heart, 
but  even  his  enemies  did  not  accuse  him  of  be- 
ing false.  Above  all,  incredible  as  such  a  be- 
lief may  seem  now,  he  was  believed  ,0  be  keen- 
ly alive  to  the  honor  of  his  country  and  resolute 
to  free  it  from  foreign  dependence. 

From  the  first  indeed  there  were  indications 
that  James  understood  his  declaration  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  nation.  He  was  re- 
solved to  make  no  disguise  of  his  own  religion; 
the  chapel  in  which  he  had  hitherto  ■worshiped 
with  closed  doore  was  now  thrown  open  and 
the  King  seen  at  mass.  He  regarded  attacks 
on  his  faith  as  attacks  on  himself,  and  at  once 
called  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  hinder  all  preaching 
against  Catholicism  as  a  part  of  their  "  duty  " 
to  their  King.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  resolve 
to  procure  freedom  of  worship  for  his  co-relig- 
ionists while  still  refusing  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nonconformists,  whom  he  hated  as  republicans 
and  E.Mclusionists.  All  was  passed  over  how 
ever  in  the  genwal  confidence.  It  was  neces 
sary  to  summon  a  Parliament,  for  the  royal 
revenue  ceased  with  the  death  of  Charles;  but 
the  elections,  swayed  at  once  by  the  tide  of 
loyalty  and  by  the  command  of  the  boroughs 
■which  the  surrender  of  their  charters  had  given 
to  the  Crown,  sent  up  in  May  a  House  of  Com- 
mons in  which  James  found  few  members  who 
■were  not  to  his  mind.  His  appointment  indeed 
of  Catholic  oflBcers  in  the  army  was  already  ex- 
citing murmurs;  but  these  were  hushed  as 
James  repeated  his  pledge  of  maintaining  the 
established  order  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  question  of  religious  secarity  was  waived 
at  a  hint  of  the  royal  displeasure,  and  a  rev- 
enue of  ngarly  two  millions  was  granted  to  the 
King  for  life. 

All  that  was  wanted  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of 
the  country  into  fanaticism  was  supplied  by  a 
rebellion  in  the  North,  and  by  another  under 
Monmouth  in  the  West.  The  hopes  of  Scotch 
freedom  had  clung  ever  since  the  Restoration  to 
the  house  of  Argyle.  The  great  Marquis  indeed 
had  been  brought  to  the  block  at  the  King's  re- 
turn. His  son,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  had  been 
unable  to  save  himself  even  by  a  life  of  singular 
caution  and  obedience  from  the  ill-will  of  the 
vile  politicians  who  governed  Scotland.  He 
■was  at  last  convicted  of  treason  in  1682  on 
grounds  at  which  every  English  statesman 
Stood  aghast.  "  We  should  not  hang  a  dog 
here,"  Halifax  protested,  "on  the  grounds  on 
■which  my  lord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced  lo 
death."  The  Earl  escaped  however  to  Holland, 
and  lived  peaceably  there  during  the  last  six 
years  of  llie  reign  of  Charles.  Monmouth  had 
found  the  same  refuge  at  the  Hague,  where  a 
belief  in  his  father's  love  and  purpose  to  recall 
him  secured  him  a  kindly  reception  from  Will- 
iam of  Orange.  But  the  accession  of  James 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Duke, 
•while  it  stirred  the  fanaticism  of  Argyle  to  a 
resolve  of  wrestling  Scotland  from  the  rule  of 
a  Catholic  king.  The  two  leaders  determined 
to  appear  in  arms  in  England  and  the  North, 
and  the  two  expeditions  sailed  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  Argyle's  attempt  was  soon 
over.  His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on  the 
Earl's  lauding  in  Cantyre,  but  the  country  had 
been  occupied  for  the  King,  and  quarrels  among 


the  exiles  who  accompanied  him  i-obbed  his  '  accession  he  assured  Lewis  that  his  gratitude 
effort  of  every  chance  of  success.  His  force  ',  and  devotion  to  him  equaled  that  of  Charles 
scattered  without  a  fight;  and  Argyle,  arrested  himself.  "Tell  your  master,"  he  said  to  the 
in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  hurried  on  the  French  ambassador,  "  that  without  his  protec- 
30th  of  June  to  a  traitor's  death.  tion  I  can  do  nothing.     He  has  a  right  to  be 

Monmouth  for  a  time  found  brighter  fortune,  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him. 
His  popularity  in  the  West  was  great,  and  about  everything."  The  pledge  of  subservience 
though  the  gentry  held  aloof  when  he  landed  at  was  rewarded  with  the  promise  of  a  subsidy, 
Lyme  and  demanded  an  effective  parliamentary  '  and  the  promise  was  received  with  the  strongest 
government  as  well  as  freedom  of  worship  for  :  expressions  of  delight  and  servility,  The  hopes 
Protestant  Nonconformists  the  farmers  and  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  conceived  from 
traders  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  flocked  to  his  his  father-in-law's  more  warlike  temper  were 
standard.  The  clothier-towns  of  Somerset  were  nipped  by  a  refusal  to  allow  him  to  visit  Eng- 
true  to  the  Whig  cause,  as  they  had  been  true  ,  land.  All  the  caution  and  reserve  of  Charles 
to  the  cause  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  on  the  the  Second  in  his  dealiugs  with  France  was  set 
entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the  popular  aside.  Sunderland,  the  favorite  Minister  of  the 
enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  the  flowers  which  new  King  as  he  had  been  of  the  old,  not  only 
wreathed  every  door,  as  well  as  in  a  train  of  promised  during  the  session  to  avoid  the  con- 
young  girls  who  presented  Monmouth  with  a   nection  with  Spain  and  Holland  which  the  Par- 


Bible  and  a  flag.  His  forces  now  amounted  to 
six  thousand  men,  but  whatever  chance  of  suc- 
cess he  might  have  had  ■was  lost  by  his  assump- 
tion of  the  title]of  king,  his  right  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  hitherto  to  leave  for  decision  to 
a  free  Parliament.  The  two  Houses  offered  to 
support  James  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke. 
The  gentry,  still  true  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and 
of  William  held  stubbornly  aloof;  while  the 
Guards  and  the  regiments  from  Tangier  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  the  revolt  and  the  militia  gath- 
ered to  the  royal  standard.  Foiled  in  an  attempt 
on  Bristol  and  Bath,  Monmouth  fell  back  on 
Bridgewater,  and  flung  himself  in  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  July  on  the  King's  forces  as  Ihej'  luj' 
encamped  hard  bj'  on  Sedgemoor.  The  sur- 
prise failed;  and  the  brave  peasants  and  miners 
who  followed  the  Duke,  checked  in  their  ad- 
vance by  a  deep  drain  which  crossed  the  moor, 
were  broken  after  a  short  but  desperate  resist- 
ance by  the  royal  horse.     Their  leader  fled  from 


liament  was  known  to  desire,  but  "to  throw 
aside  the  mask  and  openly  break  with  them  as 
soon  as  the  royal  revenue  js  secured."  The 
support  indeed  which  James  needed  was  a  far 
closer  and  firmer  support  than  his  brother  had 
sought  for.  Lewis  on  the  other  hand  trusted 
him  as  he  could  never  trust  Charles.  His  own 
bigotry  understood  the  bigotry  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign. "The  confirmation  of  the  King's  au- 
thoritj'  and  the  establishment  of  religion,"  he 
■n'lote,  "are  our  common  interest;"  and  he 
promised  that  James  should  "find  in  his 
friend.?hip  all  the  resources  which  _he  can  ex- 
pect." 

Never  had  the  secret  league  with  France 
seemed  so  full  of  danger  to  English  religion. 
Europe  had  long  been  trembling  at  the  ambi- 
tion of  Lewis;  it  was  trembling  now  at  his 
bigotry.  He  had  proclaimed  warfare  against 
civil  liberty  in  his  attack  upon  Holland;  he 
declared  war  at  this  moment  upon  religious 
freedom  by  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 


the  field,  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from  measure  by  which  Henry  the  Fourth  after  his 
the  realm  was  captured  and  sent  pitilessly  to  abandonment  of  Protestantism  secured  tolera- 
the  block.  tion  and  the  tree  exercise  of  their  worship  for 

Never  had  England  shown  a  firmer  loyally;  1  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  had  been  respected 
but  its  loyalty  was  changed  into  horror  by  the  by  Richelieu  even  in  his  victory  over  the  Huge- 
terrible  measures  of  repression  which  followed  nots,  and  only  lightly  tampered  with  by  Maza- 
on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  rin.  But  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Lewis 
Lord  Keeper,  a  servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  pro-  I  had  resolved  to  set  aside  its  provisions,  and  his 
tested  against  the  license  and  bloodshed  in  ^  revocation  of  it  at  the  end  of  1685  was  only  the 
which  the  troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  after    natural  close  of  a  progressive  system  of  perse- 


the  battle.  His  protest  however  was  disre 
garded,  and  he  withdrew  broken-hearted  from 
the  Court  to  die.  James  was  in  fact  resolved 
on  a  far  more  terrible  vengeance;  and  the  Chief - 
Justice  Jeffreys,  a  man  of  great  natural  powers 
but  of  violent  temper,  was  sent  to  earn  the 
Seals  by  a  series  of  judicial  murders  which  have 
left  his  name  a  by-word  for  cruelty.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fift}'  rebels  were  hanged  in  what  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  "  Bloody  Circuit," 
while  Jeffreys  made  his  way  through  Dorset 
and  Somerset.  More  than  eight  hundred  were 
sold  into  slavery  beyond  sea.  A  yet  larger  num- 
ber were  whipped  and  imprisoned.  The  Queen, 
the  maids  of  honor,  the  courtiers,  even  the 
Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit  from  the 
sale  of  pardons.  What  roused  pity  above  all 
were  the  cruelties  wreaked  upon  women.  Some 
were  scourged  from  market-town  to  market- 
town.  Mrs.  Lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Regi- 
cides, was  sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for 
harboring  a  rebel.  Elizabeth  Gaunt  for  the 
same  act  of  womanly  charity  was  burned  at 
Tyburn.  Pity  turned  into  horror  when  it  was 
found  that  cruelty  such  as  this  was  avowed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  King.  Even  the  cold  heart 
of  General  Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  vic- 
tory at  Sedgemoor  had  mainly  been  owing,  re- 
volted at  the  ruthlessness  with  which  James 
turned  away  from  all  appeals  for  mercy.  "  This 
marble,"  he  cried  as  he  struck  the  chimney- 
piece  on  which  he  leant,  "is  not  harder  than 
the  King's  heart." 

But  it  was  soon  plain  that  the  terrror  which 
this  butchery  was  meant  to  strike  into  the  peo- 
ple was  part  of  a  larger  purpose.     The  revolt 


cution.  The  revocation  was  followed  by  out- 
rages more  cruel  than  even  the  bloodshed  of 
Alva.  Dragoons  were  quartered  on  Protestant 
families,  women  were  flung  from  their  sick 
beds  into  the  streets,  children  were  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms  to  be  brought  up  in  Catholi- 
cism, ministers  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  In 
spite  of  the  royal  edicts  which  forbade  even 
flight  to  the  victims  of  these  horrible  atrocities 
a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  fled  over  the 
borders,  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Palati- 
nate, were  filled  with  French  exiles.  Thou- 
sands found  refuge  in  England,  and  their  in- 
dustry established  in  the  fields  east  of  London 
the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields. 

But  while  Englishmen  were  looking  with 
horror  on  these  events  in  Fiance  James  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  as  he 
believed  they  placed  him.  The  news  of  the 
revocation  drew  from  James  expressions  of  de- 
light. The  rapid  increase  of  the  conversions  to 
Catholicism  which  followed  on  the  "dragon 
nades"  raised  in  him  hopes  of  as  general  an 
apostacy  in  his  own  dominions.  His  tone  took 
a  new  haughtiness  and  decision.  He  admitted 
more  Catholic  officers  into  his  fresh  regiments. 
He  dismissed  Halifax  from  the  Privy  Council 
on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  a  plan  for  repealing 
the  Test  Act.  He  met  the  Parliament  on  its 
reassembling  in  November  with  a  haughty 
declaration  that  whether  legal  or  nobis  grant  of 
commissions  to  Catholics  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  with  a  demand  of  supplies  for  his 
new  troops.  Loyal  as  was  the  temper  of  the 
Houses,  their  alarm  for  the  Church,  their  dread 
of  a  standing  army,  was  yet  stronger  than  their 


was  made  a  pretext  for  a  vast  increase  of  the  { loyalty.  The  Commons  by  the  majority  of  a 
standing  army.  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  single  vote  deferred  the  grant  of  supplies  till 
silentlj'  and  "cautiously  raised  it  to  nearlj'  ten  1  grievances  were  redressed,   and   demanded   in 


tliousand  men ;  James  raised  it  at  one  swoop  to 
twenty  thousand.  The  employment  of  this 
force  was  'to  be  at  home,  not  abroad,  for  the 
hope  of  an  English  policy  in  foreign  affairs  had 
already  faded  away.  In  the  designs  which 
James  had  at  heart  he  could  look  for  no  con- 


their  address  the  recall  of  the  illegal  commissions 
on  the  ground  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Catholic  officers  in  their  posts  "  may  be  taken 
to  be  a  dispensing  with  that  law  without  Act  of 
Parliament."  The  Lords  took  a  bolder  tone;  and 
the  protest  of  the  bishops  against  any  in  fringe- 


sent  from  Parliament;  and  however  his  pride  |  ment  of  the  Test  Act  expressed  by  Bishop 
revolted  aaainst  a  dependence  on  France,  it  I  Compton  of  London  was  backed  by  the  elo- 
was  only  by  French  gold  and  French  soldiers  quence  of  Halifax.  Their  desire  for  concilia- 
that  he  could  hope  tohold  the  Parliament  per-  j  tion  indeed  was  shown  in  an  offer  to  confirm 
manently  at  bay.     A  week  therefore  after  his,  the  existing  officers  in  their  posts  by  Act  of 
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Parliament,  and  even  to  allow  fresh  nomina- '  rogative.  He  regarded  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
tions  of  Catholics  by  the  King  under  the  same  premacy  as  a  weapon  providentially  left  to  him 
security.  But  James  had  no  wish  for  such  a  [  for  undoing  the  work  which  it  had  enabled 
comproriiise,  and  the  Houses  were  at  once  pro-  j  his  predecessors  lo  do.  Under  Henry  and  Eliza- 
rogued.  beth  it   had   been  used  to  turn  the   Church  of 

The  King  resolved  to  obtain  from  the  judges  England  from  Catholic  to  Protestant.  Under 
what  be  could  not  obtain  from  Parliament.  He  James  it  might  be  used  to  turn  the  Church 
remodeled  the  bench  by  dismissing  four  judges  back  again  from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  The 
who  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  his  plans;  and  I  High  Commission  indeed  which  had  enforced 
in  the  June  of  1086  their  successors  decided  in  '  this  supremacy  had  been  declared  illegal  bv  an 
the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Catholic  officer  {  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  this  Act  "had 
in  the  army,  that  a  royal  dispensation  could  be  been  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  Test  Act.  The  principle  Restoration.  But  it  was  thought  possible  to 
laid  down  by  the  judges  "  that  it  is  a  privilege  evade  this  Act  by  omitting  from  the  instruc- 
inseparably  connected  with  the  sovereignty  of  tious  on  which  the  Commission  acted  the  ex- 
the  King  to  dispense  with  penal  laws,  and  that  traordinary  powers  and  jurisdictions  by  which 
according  to  his  own  judgment,"  was  applied  its  predecessor  had  given  offense.  With  this 
by  James  with  a  reckless  impatience  of  all  de-  '  reserve,  seven  commissioners  were  aopointed  in 
cency  and  self  restraint.  Catholics  were  ad-  the  summer  of  1686  for  the  government  of  the 
mitted  into  civil  and  military  oflBces  without  Church  with  the  Chancellor^  Lord  Jeffreys,  at 
stint,  and  four  Catholic  peers  were  sworn  as  j  their  head.  The  first  blow  of  the  Commission 
members  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  laws  i  was  at  (he  Bishop  of  London  whose  refusal  to 
which  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholic  priests  suspend  Sharp  was  punished  b}'  his  own  sus- 
ia  the  realm  or  the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  pension.  But  the  pressure  of  the  Commission 
worship  W(fre  set  at  naught.  A  gorgeous  chapel  '  only  drove  the  clergy  to  a  bolder  defiance  of 
was  opened  in  the  palace  of  St.  James  for  the  !  the  royal  will.  The  legality  of  the  Commission 
use  of  the  King.  Carmelites,  Benedictines,  ,  and  of  its  proceedings  was  denied.  Not  even 
Franciscans,  appeared  in  their  religious  garb  in  the  Pope,  it  was  said,  had  claimed  such  rights 
the  streets  of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  ,  over  the  conduct  and  jurisdiction  of  English 
crowded  school  in  the  Savoy.  The  quick  i  bishops  as  were  claimed  by  the  King.  The  pro- 
growth  of  discontent  at  these  acts  would  nave  I  hibition  of  attacks  on  the  "  king's  religion  " 
startled  a  wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James'  was  set  at  naught.  Sermons  against  supersti- 
prided  himself  on  an  obstinacy  which  never  |  tion  were  preached  from  every  pulpit;  and  the 
gave  way;  and  a  riot  which  took  place  ou  the  two  most  famous  divines  of  the  day,  Tillotson 
opening  of  a  Catholic  chapel  in  the  City  was  and  Stillingfleet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  camp  ot  a  host  of  controversialists  who  scattered  pam- 
thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslow  to  overawe  phlets  and  tracts  from  every  printing  press. 
the  capital.  |      It  was  in  vain  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic 

The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow  gentry  stood  aloof  and  predicted  the  inevitable 
in  England  was  shown  indeed  by  the  course  he  reaction  which  the  King's  course  must  bring 
was  following  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  In  Scot-  [  about,  or  that  Rimie  itself  counseled  greater 
land  he  acted  as  a  pure  dc«pot.     At  the  close  of   moderation.     James  was  infatuated  with  what 


Charles's  reign  the  extreme  Covenanters  or 
"  wild  Whigs  "  of  the  Western  shires  had  for- 
mally renounced  their  allegiance  to  a  "  pre- 
latical "  King.  A  smoldering  revolt  spread  over 
the  country  that  was  only  held  in  check  by  the 
merciless  cruelties  with  which  the  royal  troops 
avenged  the  "  rabbling  of  priests"  and  the  out- 
rages committed   by  the  \Vhigs  on  the   more 


seemed  to  be  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  He 
looked  on  the  opposition  he  experienced  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  Tories  who 
had  remained  in  power  since  the  reaction  of 
1681,  and  these  he  determined  to  "  chastise." 
The  Duke  of  Queeusberry,  the  leader  of  this 
party  in  Scotland,  was  driven  from  office.  Tyr- 
connell,  as  we  have  seen,  was  placed  as  a  check 


prominent  persecutors.  Such  a  revolt  threw  |  on  Ormond  in  Ireland.  In  England  James  re- 
strength  into  the  hands  of  the  government  by  ]  solved  to  show  the  world  that  even  the  closest 
rallying  to  its  side  all  who  were  bent  on  public  ,  ties  of  blood  were  as  nothing  to  him  if  they  con- 
order,  and  this  strength  was  doubled  by  the  flicted  with  the  demands  of  his  faith.  His 
landing  and  -failure  of  Argyle.  The  Scotch  I  earlier  marriage  wiih  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter 
Parliament  granted  e.\cise  and  customs  not  to  of  Clarendon,  bound  both  the  Chancellor's  sons 
the  King  only  but  to  his  successors,  while  it  [  to  his  fortunes;  and  on  his  accession  he  had 
confirmed  the  Acts  which  established  religious  j  sent  his  elder  brother-in-law,  Edward,  Earl  of 
conformity.  But  James  was  far  from  being  Clarendon,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and 
satisfied  with  a  lovalty  which  made  no  conces-  [  raised  the  younger,  Laurence,  Earl  of  Roches- 
sion  to  the  "  king's  religion."  He  placed  the  ter,  who  had  long  been  a  minister  under  Charles 
government  of  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  two  ,  the  Second,  to  the  Post  of  Lord  Treasurer.  But 
lords,  Melfort  and  Pfrth,  who  had  embraced  |  the  sons  of  Hyde  were  as  stanch  to  the  old 
his  own  faith,  and  put  a  Catholic  in  command  ,  Cavalier  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  State  as 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.     The  drift  of  these    Hyde  himself.     Rochester  therefore  was  told  in 


measures  wa.s  soon  seen.  The  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment had  as  yet  been  the  mere  creature  of  the 
Crown,  but  servile  as  were  its  members  there 
was  a  point  at  which  their  servility  stopped. 
When  James  boldly  required  them  to  legalize 
the  toleration  of  Catholics  they  refused  to  pass 
such  an  Act.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
tempted  them  to  consent  by  the  offer  of  a  free 
trade  with  England.    "  Shall  we  sell  our  God?" 


the  opening  of  1687  that  the  King  could  not 
safely  intrust  so  great  a  charge  to  any  one  who 
did  not  share  his  sentiments  on  religion,  and  on 
his  refusal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was  deprived 
of  the  White  Staff.  His  brother  Clarendon 
shared  his  fall.  A  Catholic,  Lord  Bellasys,  be- 
came First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  was 
again  put  into  commission  after  Rochester's  re- 
rnoval;  and   another  Catholic,  Lord   Arundel, 


was  the  indignant  reply.  James  at  once  ordered  ,  became  Lord  Privy  Seal;  while  Father  Petre,  a 


the  Scotch  judges  to  treat  all  laws  against 
C;ithol:c3  as  null  and  void,  and  his  orders  were 
obeyed.  In  Ireland  his  policy  tlirew  off  even 
the  disguise  of  law.  Catholics  were  adrailled 
by  the  King's  command  to  the  Council  and  to 
civil  offices.  A  Catholic,  Lord  Tyrconnell,  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  set  instantly 
about  its  reorganization  by  cashiering  Protest- 
ant officers  and  by  admitting  two  thousand 
Catholic  natives  into  its  ranks. 

Meanwhile  in  England  James  was  passing 
from  the  mere  attempt  to  secure  freedom  for 
his  fellow-religionists  lo  a  bold  and  systematic 


Jesuit,  was  called  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  dismissal  of  Rochester  sprang  mainly 
from  a  belief  that  with  such  a  minister  James 
would  fail  to  procure  from  the  Parliament  that 
freedom  for  Catholics  which  he  was  bent  on 
establishing.  It  was  in  fact  a  declaration  that 
on  this  matter  none  in  the  King's  service  must 
oppose  the  King's  will,  and  it  was  followed  up 
by  the  dismissal  of  one  official  after  another 
who  refused  to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  But  acts  like  these  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  steady  growth  of  resistance.  If  the 
reat  Tory  nobles  "were  stanch  for  the  Crown 


attack  upon  the  Church.  He  had  at  the  outset  [  they  were  as  resolute  Englishmen  in  their  hatred 
of  his  reign  forbidilen  the  clerey  to  preach  ,  of  mere  tyranny  as  the  Whigs  themselves 
against  "  the  kiug's  religion;"  and  ordered  the  '  James  eave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  sword  of 
bishops  to  act  upon  this  prohibition.  But  no  i  State  to  carry  before  him  as  he  went  to  Mass. 
steps  were  taken  by  them  to  carry  out  this  ]  The  Duke  slopped  at  the  Chapel  door,  "lour 
order;  and  the  pulpits  of  the  capital  soon  rang  ,  father  would  have  gone  further,  said  the  King.^ 
with  controversial  sermons.  For  such  a  sermon  "  Your  Majesty's  father  was  the  better  man, 
James  now  called  onj  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  replied  the  Duke,  "and  he  would  not  have 
London,  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharp,  the  rector  of  St.  gone  so  far."  The  young  Duiie  of  Somerset 
Giles'-in-the-Fields.  Compton  answered  that  as  i  was  ordered  to  introduce  into  the  Presence 
judse  he  was  ready  to  examine  into  the  case  if  j  Chamber  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who  was  now  re- 
brought  before  him  according  to  law.  To  ceived  in  State  at  Windsor  in  the  teeth  of  a  stat 
James  the  matter  was  not  one  of  law  but  of  pre- 1  ute  which  forbade  diplomatic  relations   with 


Rome.  "  I  am  advised,"  Somerset  answered, 
"that  J  cannot  obey  Your  Majesty  without 
breaking  the  law."  ••  Do  you  not  know  that  I 
am  above  the  law?"  James  asked,  angrily. 
"  Your  Majesty  may  be,  but  I  am  not,"  retorted 
the  Duke.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  post, 
but  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread  fast.  In  spite 
of  the  King's  letters  the  governors  of  the  Char- 
ter House,  who  numbered  among  them  some  of 
the  greatest  English  nobles,  refused  to  admit  a 
Catholic  to  the  benefits  of  the  foundation.  The 
most  devoted  loyalists  began  to  murmur  when 
James  demanded  apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty. 

He  had  in  fact  to  abandon  at  last  all  hope  of 
bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories  over  to  his 
will,  and  in  the  spring  of  1687  he  turned,  as 
Charles  had  turned,  to  the  Nonconformists. 
He  published  in  April  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence which  suspended  the  operation  of  the 
penal  law.s  against  Nonconformists  and  Cath- 
olics alike,  and  of  every  Act  which  imposed 
a  test  as  a  qualification  for  office  in  Church  or 
State.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  this  measure 
would  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  when  it 
was  suffered  to  reassemble.  The  temptation  to 
accept  the  Indulgence  was  great,  for  since  the 
fall  of  Shaftesbury  persecution  had  fallea 
heavily  on  the  Protestant  dissidents,  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Noiiconformista 
wavered  for  a  time  or  that  numerous  addresses 
of  thanks  were  presented  to  Janus.  But  the 
great  body  of  them,  and  the  more  venerable 
names  among  them,  remained  true  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Bunyan  all 
refused  an  Indulgence  which  could  only  be 
purchased  bj'  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  law. 
It  was  plain  that  the  only  mode  of  actually  se- 
curing the  end  which  James  liad  in  view  was 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Par- 
liament itself.  It  was  to  this  that  the  King's 
dismissal  of  Rochester  and  otlier  ministerial 
changes  had  been  directed;  but  James  found 
that  the  temper  of  the  existing  Houses,  so  far 
as  he  could  test  it,  remained  absolutely  opposed 
to  his  project.  In  July  therefore  he  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  and  summoned  a  new  one.  In 
spite  of  the  support  he  might  expect  fiom  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  elections,  he  knew  that 
no  free  Parliament  could  he  brought  to  consent 
to  the  repeal.  The  Lords  indeed  could  be 
swamped  by  lavish  creations  of  new  peere. 
"  Your  troop  of  horse,"  Lord  Sunderland  told 
Churchill,  "  shall  be  called  up  into  the  House  of 
Lords."  But  it  was  a  harder  matter  to  secure 
a  compliant  House  of  Commons.  No  effort 
however  was  spared.  The  Lord-Lieutenants 
were  directed  to  bring  about  such  a  "regula- 
tion" of  the  governing  body  in  boroughs  as 
would  ensure  the  return  of  candidates  pledged 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test,  and  to  question  every 
magistrate  in  their  county  as  to  his  vote.  Half 
of  them  at  once  refused  to  comply,  and  a  string 
of  great  nobles — the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrews- 
bury, Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Rutland,  Ab- 
argavenoy,  "Thanet,  Northampton,  and  Abing- 
don— were  dismissed  from  their  Lord-Lieuten- 
ancies. The  justices  when  questioned  simply 
replied  that  they  shoulil  vote  according  to  their 
consciences,  and  send  members  to  Parliament 
I  who  would  protect  the  Protestant  religion. 
After  repeated  "  regulations"  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  form  a  corporate  body  which  would 
return  representatives  willing  to  comply  with 
the  royal  will.  All  thought  of  a  Parliament 
had  to  be  abandoned;  and  even  the  most  big- 
oted  courtiers  counseled  moderation  at  this 
'  proof  of  the  stubborn  opposition  which  James 
\  must  prepare  to  encounter  from  the  peers,  the 
gentry,  and  the  trading  classes. 
I  Estranged  as  he  was  from  the  whole  body  of 
j  the  nobles  and  gentry  it  remained  for  James  to 
,  force  the  clergy  also  into  an  attitude  of  resist- 
j  ance.  Even"  the  tyranny  of  the  Commission 
i  had  failed  to  drive  into  open  opposition  men 
I  who  had  been  preaching  Sunday  after  Sunday 
I  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst 
jof  kings.  But  James  who  had  now  finally 
abandoned  all  hope  of  winning  the  aid  of  the 
Church  in  his  project  cared  little  for  passive 
obedience.  He  "looked  on  the  refusal  of  the 
clersry  to  support  his  plans  as  freeing  him  from 
the  pledge  he  had  given  lo  maintain  the  Church 
I  as  established  by  law ;  and  he  resolved  to  attack 
i  it  in  the  great  iustitutious  which  had  till  now 
been  its  strongholds.  To  secure  the  Universi- 
'  ties  for  Catholicism  was  to  seize  the  only  train- 
I  ing  schools  which  the  English  clergy  possessed 
as  well  as  the  only  centers  of  higher  educatioa 
j  which  existed  for  the  English  gentry.  It  was 
on  such  a  seizure  however  that  James's  mind 
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was  set.  Little  indeed  was  done  with  Cam- 
bridge. A  Benedictine  monk,  who  presented 
himself  with  royal  letters  recommending  him 
for  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  was  rejected 
on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Articles;  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor  was  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council  and  punished  for  his  rejection 
by  deprivation  from  office.  But  a  violent  and 
obstinate  attack  was  directed  against  Oxford. 
The  Master  of  University  College,  Obadiah 
Walker,  who  declared  himself  a  Catholic  con- 
vert, was  authorized  to  retain  his  post  in  deti- 
auce  of  the  law.  A  Roman  Catholic  named 
Massey  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church.  Magdalen  was  the 
wealthiest  College  in  the  University;  and  James 
in  1687  recommended  one  Farmer,  a  Catholic 
of  infamous  life  and  not  even  qualified  by  stat- 
ute for  the  office,  to  its  vacant  headship.  The 
Fellows  remonstrated,  and  on  the  rejection  of 
tlieir  remonstrance  chose  Hough,  one  of  their 
own  number,  as  their  President.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission  declared  the  election  void; 
and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first  candidate, 
recommended  a  second,  Parker,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, a  Catholic  in  heart  and  the  meanest  of 
his  courtiers.  The  Fellows  however  pleaded 
that  Hough  was  alreadj-  chosen,  and  they  held 
stubbornly  to  their  legal  head.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  King  visited  Oxford,  summoned  them 
to  his  presence,  and  rated  them  as  they  knelt 
before  him  like  school-boys.  "  I  am  King,"  he 
said;  "I  will  be  obeyed!  Go  to  your  chapel 
this  instant  and  elect  the  Bishop!  Let  those 
who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the 
weighl  of  my  hand!"  It  was  seen  that  to  give 
Magdalen  as  well  as  Christ  Church  into  Cath- 
olic hands  was  to  turn  Oxford  into  a  Catholic 
seminary,  and  the  King's  threats  were  disre- 
garded. But  they  were  soon  carried  out.  A 
special  Commission  visited  the  University,  pro- 
nounced Hough  an  intruder,  set  aside  his  ap- 
peal to  the  law,  burst  open  the  door  of  his 
president's  house  to  install  Parker  in  his  place, 
and  on  their  refusal  to  submit  deprived  the 
Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Fellows  was  followed  on  a  like  refusal 
by  that  of  the  Demies.  Parker,  who  died  im- 
iiiediatelj'  after  his  installation,  was  succeeded 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  partibua,  named 
Bonaventure  Gifford,  and  twelve  Rtiman  Cath- 
olics were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single 
day. 

With  peers,  gentry,  and  clergy  in  dogged  op- 
position the  scheme  of  wresting  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  from  a  new  Parliament  became  im- 
practicable, and  without  this — as  James  well 
knew — his  system  of  Indulgence,  even  if  he 
was  able  to  maintain  it  so  long,  must  end  with 
his  death  and  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  sov- 
ereign. It  was  to  provide  against  such  a  defeat 
of  his  designs  that  he  stooped  to  ask  the  aid  of 
William  of  Orange.  Ever  since  his  accession 
William  had  followed  his  father-in-law's  courses 
with  a  growing  anxiety.  For  while  England 
was  seething  with  the  madness  of  the  Popish 
Plot  and  of  the  royalist  reaction  the  great  Eu- 
ropean struggle  which  occupied  the  whole  mind 
of  the  Prince  had  been  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  patience  of  Germany  indeed  was 
worn  out  by  the  ceaseless  aggressions  of  Lewis, 
and  in  1686  its  princes  had  bound  themselves 
at  Augsburg  Id  resist  all  further  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  France.  From  that  moment  war 
became  inevitable,  and  in  such  a  war  William 
had  always  held  that  the  aid  of  England  was 
essential  to  success.  But  his  efforts  to  ensure 
English  aid  had  utterly  failed.  James,  as  Will- 
iam soon  came  to  know,  had  renewed  his 
brother's  secret  treaty  with  France;  and  even 
had  this  been  otherwise  his  quarrel  with  his 
people  would  of  itself  have  prevented  him  from 
giving  any  aid  in  a  struggle  abroad.  The  Prince 
could  only  silently  look  on  with  a  desperate 
hope  that  James  might  yet  be  brought  to  a  no- 
bler policy.  He  refused  all  encouragement  to 
the  leading  malcontents  who  were  already  call- 
ing on  him  to  interfere  in  arms.  On  the  other 
hand  be  declined  to  support  the  King  in  his 
schemes  for  the  abolition  of  the  Test.  If  he 
still  cherished  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  the  King  and  people  which  might 
enable  him  to  enlist  England  in  the  Grand  Al- 
liance, they  vanished  in  1687  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
at  the  end  of  May,  that  James  called  on  him 
and  Mary  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  penal  laws  and  of  the  Test. 
"Conscience,  honor,  and  good  policy,"  wrote 
James,  "  bind  me  to  procure  safety  for  the 
Catholics.    I  cannot  leave  those  who  have  re- 


mained faithful  to  the  old  and  true  religion  who  refused  to  give  bail,  were  committed  on 
subject  to  the  oppression  under  which  the  laws  '  this  charge  to  the  Tower.  They  passed  to  their 
place  them."  |  prison  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude; 

But  simultaneously  with  the  King's  appeal  |  the  sentinels  knelt  for  their  blessing  as  they 
letters  of  great  import  reached  the  Prince  from  entered  its  gates,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
the  leading  nobles.  Some,  like  the  Ilydes,  risen  drank  their  healths.  So  threatening  was 
simply  assured  him  of  their  friendship.  The  the  temper  of  the  nation  that  his  ministers 
Bishop  of  London  added  assurances  of  support,  pressed  .James  to  give  way.  But  his  obstinacy 
Others,  like  Devonshire,  Nottingham,  and  grew  with  the  danger.  "  Indulgence,"  he  said, 
Shrewsbury,  cautiously  or  openly  warned  the  ,  "ruined  my  father,"  and  on  the  39th  of  June 
Prince  against  compliance  with  the  King's  de-  i  the  Bishops  appeared  as  criminals  at  the  bar  of 
mand.  Lord  Churchill  announced  the  resolve  the  King's  Bench.  The  jury  had  been  packed, 
of  Mary's  sister  Anne  to  stand  in  any  case  b)'  i  the  judges  were  mere  tools  of  the  Crown,  but 
the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Danby,  the  leading  judges  and  jury  were  alike  overawed  by  the  in- 
representative  of  the  great  Tory  party,  told  the  '  dignation  of  the  people  at  large.     No  sooner 


had  the  foreman  of  the  jury  uttered  the  words 
■'  Not  guilty  "  than  a  roar  of  applause  burst 
from  the  crowd,  and  horsemen  spurred  along 
every  road  to  carry  over  the  country  the  news 
of  the  acquittal. 

James  was  at  Hounslow  when  the  news  of 
the  verdict  reached  liim,  and  as  he  rode  from 
the  camp  he  heard  a  great  shout  behind  him. 
"What  is  that?"  he  asked.  "It  is  nothing," 
was  the  reply;  "only  the  soldiers  are  glad  that 
the  Bishops  are  acquitted!"  "  Do  you  call  that 
nothing?"  grumbled  the  King.  The  shout  told 
him  that  he  stood  utterly  alone  in  his  realm. 
The  peerage,  the  gentry,  the  bishops,  the  clergy, 
the   universities,    every   lawyer,   every   trader, 


Dutch  ambassador  plainly  to  warn  William  that 
if  James  was  suffered  to  pursue  his  present 
course,  and  above  all  to  gain  control  over  the 
Parliament,  he  would  leave  the  Catholic  party 
strong  enough  at  his  death  to  threaten  Mary's 
succession.  The  letters  dictated  William's  an- 
swer. No  one,  he  truly  protested,  loathed  re- 
ligious persecution  more  than  he  himself  did, 
but  in  relaxing  political  disabilities  James  called 
on  him  to  countenance  an  attack  on  his  own  re- 
ligion. "I  cannot,"  he  ended,  "concur  in 
what  your  Majesty  desires  of  me."  William's 
refusal  was  justified,  as  we  have  seen,  hy  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  to  assemble  a  Parliament 
favorable  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test.  The  whole- 
sale dismissal  of  justices  and  Lord-Lieutenants  '  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him.  And  now 
through  the  summer  of  1G87  failed  to  shake  the  j  his  very  soldiers  forsoo'E  him.  The  most  de- 
resolve  of  the  counties.  The  "regulation  "  of  voted  Catholics  pressed  him  to  give  way.  But 
their  corporations  by  the  displacing  of  their  ,  to  give  way  was  to  reverse  every  act  he  had 
older  members  and  the  substitution  of  Noncon-  done  since  his  accession  and  to  change  the 
formists  did  little  to  gain  the  towns.  The  year  i  whole  nature  of  his  government.  All  show  of 
1688  indeed  had  hardly  opened  when  it  was  legal  rule  had  disappeared.  Sheriffs,  mayors, 
found  necessary  to  adjourn  the  elections  which  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  defl 
had  been  fixed  for  February,  and  to  make  afresh  !  ance  of  a  parliamentary  statute,  were  no  real 
attempt  to  win  a  warmer  support  from  tlie  resi-  oflicers  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Even  if  the 
dents  and  from  the  country.  For  James  clung  i  Houses  were  summoned  members  returned  by 
with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  the  hope  of  finding  '  officers  such  as  these'could  form  no  legal  Par- 
a  compliant  Parliament.  He  knew,  what  was  I  liament.  Hardly  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  or  a 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  world,  the.  fact  that  his  Privy  Councilor  exercised  any  lawful  author- 
Queen  was  with  child.  The  birth  of  an  heir  i  ity.  James  had  brought  things  to  such  a  pass 
would  meet  the  danger  which  he  looked  for  that  the  restoration  of  legal  government  meant 
from  the  succession  of  William  and  Mary.  But  |  the  absolute  reversal  of  every  act  he  had  done. 
James  was  past  middle  life,  and  his  death  would  i  But  he  was  in  no  mood  to  reverse  his  acts.  His 
leave  his  boy  at  the  mercy  of  a  Regency  which  temper  was  only  spurred  to  a  more  dogged 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  composed  of  men  who  obstinacy  by  danger  and  remonstrance.  "I 
would  undo  the  King's  work  and  even  bring  up  will  lose  all,"  he  said  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
the  young  sovereign  as  a  Protestant.  His  own  who  counseled  moderation;  "I  will  lose  all  or 
security,  as  he  thought,  against  such  a  course  win  all."  He  broke  up  the  camp  at  Hounslow 
lay  in  the  building  up  a  strong  Catholic  party,  and  dispersed  its  troops  in  distant  cantonments, 
in  placing  Catholics  in  the  high  offices  of  State,  He  dismissed  the  two  judges  who  had  favored 
and  in  providing  against  their  expulsion  from  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops.  He  ordered  the 
these  at  his  death  by  a  repeal  of  the  Test.  But  chancellor  of  each  diocese  to  report  the  names 
such  a  repeal  could  only  be  won  from  Parlia- 1  of  the  clergy  who  had  not  read  the  Declaration 
ment,  and  hopeless  as  the  effort  seemed  James  of  Indulgence.  But  his  will  broke  fruitlessly 
pressed  doggedly  on  in  his  attempt  to  secure  against  a  sullen  resistance  which  met  him  on 
Houses  who  would  carry  out  his  will.  every  side.     Not  a  chancellor  made  a  return  to 

The  renewed  Declaration  of  Indulgence  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners 
which  he  issued  in  April  1688  was  not  only  in-  were  cowed  intc  inaction  -by  the  teniper  of  the 
tended  to  win  the  Nonconformists  by  fresh  as 


surauces  of  the  King's  sincerity,  it  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nation  at  large.  At  its  close  he 
promised  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber, and  he  called  on   the  electors  to  choose 

j  such  members  as  would  bring  to  a  successful 
end  the  policy  he  had  begun.  His  resolve,  he 
said,  was  to  make  merit  the  one  qualification 
for  office  and  to  establish  universal  liberty  of 
conscience  for  all  future  time.     It  was  in  this 

I  character  of  a  royal  appeal  that  he  ordered 
every  clergyman  to  read  the  Declaration  during 
divine  service  on  two  successive  Sundays.  Lit- 
tle time  was  given  for  deliberation ;  but  little 
time  was  needed.  The  clergy  refused  almost  to 
a  man  to  be  the  instruments  of  their  own  humil- 
iation. The  Declaration  was  read  in  only  four 
of  the  London  Churches,  and  in  these  the  con- 
gregation  flocked  out  of  church  at  the  first 

I  words  of  it.  Nearly  all  the  country  parsons  re- 
fused to  obey  the  royal  orders,  and  the  Bishops 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  A  few  days 
before  the  appointed  Sunday  Archbishop  San- 
croft  called  his  suffragans  together,  and  the 


nation.  When  the  judges  who  had  displayed 
their  servility  to  the  Crown  went  on  circuit  the 
gentry  refused  to  meet  them.  A  yet  fiercer' 
irritation  was  kindled  by  the  King's  resolve  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  English  troops  whose 
temper  proved  unserviceable  for  his  purposes 
by  draughts  from  the  Catholic  army  which 
Tyrconnell  had  raised  in  Ireland.  Even  the 
Roman  Catholic  peers  at  the  Council  table  pro- 
tested against  this  measure;  and  six  oflicers  in 
a  single  regiment  laid  down  their  commissions 
rather  than  enrol  the  Irish  recruits  among  their 
men.  The  ballad  of  "Lillibullero,"  a  scurrilous 
attack  on  the  Irish  recruits,  was  sung  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other. 

Wide,  however,  as  the  disaffection  undoubt- 
edly was,  the  position  of  James  seemed  fairly 
secure.  He  counted  on  the  aid  of  France. 
His  army,  whatever  signs  of  discontent  it 
might  show,  was  still  a  formidable  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Scotland,  disheartened 
by  the  failure  of  Argyll's  vising,  could  give  no 
such  help  as  it  gave  to  the  Long  Parliament. 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ready  to  throw 


six  who  were  able  to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  i  a  Catholic  army  in  the  King's  support  on  the 
a  temperate  protest  to  the  King  in  which  they  western  coast.  It  was  doubtful  too  if  in  Eng- 
declined  to  publish  an  illegal  Declaration.  "It  land  itself  disaffection  would  turn  into  actual 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion,"  James  exclaimed,  as  revolt.  The  Bloody  Assize  had  left  its  terror 
the  Primate  presented  the  paper;  and  the  re-  on  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  and  Churchmen, 
sistance  of  the  clergy  was  no  sooner  announced  angered  as  they  were,  were  still  hampered  by 
to  him  than  he  determined  to  wreak  his  venge-  their  horror  of  rebellion  and  their  doctrine  of 
ance  on  the  prelates  who  had  signed  the  pro-  non-resistance.  Above  all,  the  eyes  of  the 
I  test.  He  ordered  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis-  nation  rested  on  William  and  Mary.  James 
I  sioners  to  deprive  tliem  of  their  sees;  but  in  i  was  past  middle  age,  and  a  few  years  must 
this  matter  even  the  Commissioners  shrank  bring  a  Protestant  successor  and  restore  the 
I  from  obeying  him.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  [  reign  of  law.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
I  Jeffreys,  advised  a  prosecution  for  libel  as  an  with  the  Church,  it  was  announced  that  the 
.easier  mode  of  punishment;  and  the  Bishops,    Queen  was  again  with  child.     The   news  was 
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received  ■with  general  unbelief,  for  five  years 
had  passed  since  the  last  pregnancy  of  Mary 
'of  Modena,  and  the  unbelief  passed  into  a  gen- 
eral expectation  of  some  imposture,  as  men 
■watched  the  joy  of  the  Catholics  and  their  con- 
fident prophecies  that  the  child  would  be  a  boy. 
But,  truth  or  imposture,  it  -ivas  plain  that  the 
appearance  of  a  Prince  of  "Wales  must  bring  on 
a  crisis.  If  the  child  turned  out  a  boy,  and  as 
■was  certain  ■v\^as  brought  up  a  Catholic,  the 
highest  Tory  had  to  resolve  at  last  ■n'hether  the 
tyranny  under  which  England  lay  should  go  on 
forever.  The  hesitation  of  the  country  ■was  at 
an  end.  Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the  Church, 
and  firm  in  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France, 
answered  for  the  Tories.  Compton  answered 
lor  the  High  Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into 
rebellion  by  the  Declaration  of  lodulgence. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  Lord  Cavendish 
of  the  Exclusion  struggle,  answered  for  the 
Nonconformists,  who  were  satisfied  with  Will- 
iam's promise  to  procure  them  toleration,  as 
•well  as  for  the  general  bodj-  of  the  AVhigs.  The 
announcement  of  the  boys  birth  on  the  20th  of 


in  the  North.  In  spite  of  the  profound  secrecy 
with  which  all  was  conducted,  the  keen  in- 
stinct of  Sunderland,  who  had  stooped  to  pur- 
chase continuance  in  office  at  the  price  of  a 
secret  apostasy  to  Catholicism,  detected  the 
preparations  of  AVilliam;  and  the  sense  that 
his  master's  ruin  was  at  band  encouraged  him 
to  tell  every  secret  of  .James  on  the  promise  of 
a  pardon  for  the  crimes  to  which  he  had  lent 

himself.     James  alone  remained  stubborn  and,  ._.,.„ , „ „„„ 

insensate  as  of  old.     He  had  no  fear  of  a  revolt  j  corps  in   the  whole  army  was    composed    of 


citizens.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  strip 
from  William's  army  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  force,  which  might  have  stirred  English 
feeling  to  resistance.  The  core  of  it  consisted 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  regiments  which  had 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  States  in  spile  of 
their  recall  by  the  King.  lis  foreign  divisions 
■were  representatives  of  the  whole  Protestant 
world.  With  the  Dutchmen  were  Brauden- 
burgers  and  Swedes,  and    the    most  brilliant 


unaided  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  be 
lieved  that  the  threat  of  a  French  attack  on 
Holland  itself  would  render  William's  departure 
impossible.  At  the  opening  of  September  in- 
deed Lewis  declared  himself  aware  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Dutch  armaments  and  warned  the 
States  that  he  should  look  on  an  attack  upon 
James  as  a  war  upon  himself. 

Fortunately  for  William  so  open  an  announce- 
ment of  the  union  between  England  and  France 
suited  ill  ■with  the  plans  of  James.  He  still 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  Parliament,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  league  ■v\ith  France  was  cer 


French  refugees. 

The  landing  seemed  at  first  a  failure.  The 
country  remained  quiet.  William's  coming  had 
been  unexpected  in  the  West,  and  no  great 
land-owner  joined  his  forces.  Though  the 
King's  fleet  had  failed  to  intercept  the  expe- 
dition it  closed  in  from  the  Channel  to  prevent 
William's  escape  as  soon  as  he  had  landed, 
while  the  King's  army  moved  rapidlv  to  en- 
counter him  in  the  field.  But  the  pause  was 
one  of  momentary  surprise.  Before  a  week 
had  passed  the  nobles  and  squires  of  the  west 
flocked  to  William's  camp,  and  the  adhesion  of 


June  ■was  followed  ten  days  after  by  a  formal  {  tain  to  make  any  Parliament  reluctant  to  admit   Plymouth  secured  bis  rear.     The  call  of  the 


invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  English  liberty  aud  the  pro- 
tectisn  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  invi- 
tation was  signed  by  Dauby,  Devonshire,  and 
Compton,  the  representatives  of  the  great  parties 
■whose  long  fight  was  liushed  at  last  by  a  com- 
mon danger,  by  two  recent  converts  from  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Lord  Lumley,  by  Edward  the  cousin  of  Lord 
Russell,  and  by  Henry  the  'brother  of  Algernon 
Sydney.  It  was  carried  to  the  Hague  by  Her- 
bert, the  most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who. 
had  been  deprived  of  his  command  for  a  refusal 
to  vote  against  the  Test. 

The  Invitation  called  on  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  land  with  an  army  strong  enough  to  justify 
those  who  signed  it  in  rismg  iu  arm^.  An  out- 
break of  revolt  was  in  fact  inevitable,  and 
■either  its  success  or  defeat  must  be  equally 
fatal  to  William  should  he  refuse  to  put  him- 
self at  its  head.  If  the  rebels  were  victorious, 
their  resentment  at  his  desertion  of  their  cause 
in  the  hour  of  need  would  make  Mary's  succes- 
sion impossible  aud  probably  bring  about  the 
establishment   of   a   Commonwealth.     On  fhe 


Catholics  to  a  share  in  political  life.  James  i  King's  forces  to  face  the  Prince  in  the  south  no 
therefore_  roughly  disavowed  the  act  of  Lewis,  '■  sooner  freed  the  northern  parts  of  England 
and  William  was  able  to  continue  his  prepara-  I  from  their  presence  than  the  insurrection  broke 
tions.  But  even  had  no  such  disavowal  come  out.  Scotland  threw  off  the  royal  yoke.  Danby, 
the  threat  of  Lewis  would  have  remained  an  dashing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  horsemen 
empty  one.  In  spite  of  the  counsel  of  Louvois  iuto  York,  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising.  The 
he  looked  on  an  invasion  of  Holland  as  likely  York  militia  met  his  appeal  with  shouts  of  "  A 
to  serve  English  interests  rather  than  French,  free  Parliament  aud  the  Protestant  religion;" 
and  resolved  to  open  the  war  by  a  campaign  on  peers  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard;  and  a 
the  Rhine.  Iu  September  his  troops  marched  |  march  on  Nottingham  united  his  forces  to  those 
eastward,  aud  the  Dutch  at  once  felt  themselves  ,  under  Devonshire,  who  had  mustered  at  Derby 
secure.  The  States-General  gave  their  public  i  the  great  lords  of  the  midland  and  eastern 
sanct'.on  to  William's  project,  and  the  arma-  [  counties.  Everywhere  the  revolt  was  triumph- 
ment  he  had  prepared  gathered  rapidly  in  the  ,  ant.  The  garrison  at  Hull  declared  for  a  free 
Scheldt.  Tlie  news  of  war  and  of  the  diversion  ,  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appeared  at 
of  the  French  forces  to  Germany  no  sooner  the  head  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  in  the 
reached  England  than  the  King  passed  from  ob  i  market-place  at  Norwich.  At  Oxford  towns- 
stinacy  to  panic.  By  draughts  from  Scothiud  men  and  gownsmen  greeted  Lord  Lovelace  and 
and  Ireland  he  had  mustered  forty  thousand  the  forces  he  led  with  uproarious  welcome, 
men,  but  the  temper  of  the  troops  robbed  him  ,  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  Prince  of 
of  all  trust  in  them.  Help  from  France  ■was  |  Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury, 
now  out  of  the  question.  There  was  nolhiug  ^  where  James  had  assembled  his  forces, 
for  it  but  to  fall  back,  as  Sunderland  had  for  |  But  the  King's  army,  broken  by  dissensions 
some  time  been  advisiug  him  to  fall  back,  on  ^  and  mutual  suspicions  among  its  leaders, 
the  older  policy  of  a  union  with  the  Torj-  party  [  shrank  from  an  engagement,  and  fell  back  in 


other  hand  the  victory  of  the  King  would  not  |  and  the  party  of  the  Church,  and  to  win  assent  [  disorder  at  his  approach.    Its  retreat  was  the  sig- 


only  ruin  English  freedom  and  English  Prot 
estantism,  but  fling  the  whole  weight  of  Eng- 
land in  the  contest  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
■which  was  now  about  to  open  into  the  scale  of 
France.  From  the  opening  of  1688  the  signs  of 
a  mutual  understanding  between  the  English 
Court  and  the  French  had  been  unmistakable. 
James  had  declared  himself  on  tl^£  side  of 
Lewis  in  the  negotiations  ■with  the  Empire 
■which  followed  on  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg. 
He  had  backed  Sweden  in  its  threats  of  war 
against  the  Dutch.  At  the  instigation  of 
France  he  had  recalled  the  English  and  Scotch 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  State.  He  had  re- 
ceived supplies  from  Lewis  to  send  an  English 
fleet  to  the  coast  of  Holland;  and  was  at  this 
moment  supporting  at  Rome  the  French  side  in 
the  quarrel  over  the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  a 
quarrel  which  rendered  war  inevitable.  It  was 
certain  therefore  that  success  at  home  would 
secure  James's  aid  to  France  in  the  struggle 
abroad. 

It  was  this  above  all  which  decided  the  action 
of  the  Prince,  for  the  ruling  passion  in  Will- 
iam's heart  was  the  longing  to  free  Europe 
from  the  supremacy  of  France.  It  was  this 
too  which  made  his  enterprise  possible,  for 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  would 
have  forced  his  opponents  in  Holland  itself  to 
assent  to  his  expedition.  Their  assent  however 
once  gained,  William  strained  all  his  resources 
as  Admiral  and  Captain  General  to  gather  a 
fleet  and  a  sufficient  force  under  pretext  of  de- 
fense against  the  English  fleet  ■which  now  ap- 
peared in  the  Channel,  while  Brandenburg 
promised  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Dutch 
forces  during  their  absence  in  England  by 
lending  the  States  nine  thousand  men.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  these  preparations  reached 
England  noble  after  noble  made  their  ■way  to 
the  Hague.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  brought 
£2.000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Expedi 
tion.  Edward  Russell,  the  representative  of 
the  Whig  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  followed  by 
the  representatives  of  great  Tory  houses,  by  the 
sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  of  Lord 
Danby,  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  by  Lord 
Macclesfield,  a  well-known  High  Churchman. 
At  home  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Devonshire 


for  bis  plans  from  the  coming  Parliament  by  |  nal  for  ageneral  abandonment  of  the  royal  cause, 
an  abandonment  of  his  recent  acts.  But  the  i  The  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill,  who  had  from 
haste  and  completeness  with  which  James  re-  ',  the  first  made  his  support  conditional  on  the 
versed  his  whole  course  forbade  an}'  belief  in  j  calling  of  a  Parliament,  a  step  which  the  King 
his  sincerity.  He  personally  appealed  for  sup-  i  still  hesitated  to  take,  was  followed  by  that  of 
port  to  the  Bishops.  He  dissolved  the  Eoclesi-  so  many  other  oflScers  that  James  abandoned 
astical  Commission.  He  replaced  the  magis-  i  the  struggle  in  despair.  He  fled  to  London 
trates  he  had  driven  from  office.  He  restored  |  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  left  St. 
their  franchises  to  the  towns.'  The  Chancellor  |  James's  to  join  Danby  at  Nottingham.  "  God 
carried  back  the  Charter  of  London  in  state  into  I  help  me,"  cried  the  wretched  father,  "for 
the  City.     'The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent    my    own    children   have    forsaken  me!"     His 


to  replace  the  expelled  Fellows  of  Magdalen. 
Catholic  cliapels  and  Jesuit  schools  were  or- 
dered to  be  closed. 


spirit  was  utterly  broken  by  the  sudden  crash; 
and  though  he  bad  promised  to  call  the  Houses 
together  and  dispatched  commissioners  to  Hun- 


Sunderland  pressed  for  the  instant  calling  of  i  gerford  to  treat  with  William  on  the  terms  of  a 
a  Parliament.  But  it  was  still  plain  that  any  l  free  Parliament,  in  his  heart  he  had  resolved  on 
Parliament  would  as  yet  be  eager  for  war  with  i  flight.  Parliament,  he  said  to  the  few  who  still 
France  and  would  probably  call  on  the  King  to  ,  clung  to  him,  would  force  on  him  concessions 
put  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  his  ;  he  could  not  endure;  while  flight  would  enable 
army  in  such  a  war.     To  James  therefore  Sun-  I  him  to  return  aud  regain  his  throne  "ivith  the  as- 


derland's  counsel  seemed  treacher}',  the  issue  of 
a  secret  design  with  William  to  place  him  help- 
less in  the  Prince's  hands,  and  above  all  to  im- 
peril the  succession  of  his  boy,  whose  birth 
William  had  now  been  brought  by  advice  from 
the  English  lords  to  regard  as  an  imposture. 


sistance  of  French  forces.  He  only  waited 
therefore  for  news  of  the  escape  of  his  wife  and 
child  on  the  10th  of  December  to  make  his  way 
to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to 
carr}'  him  to  France.  Some  rough  fishermen 
however  who  took  him  for  a. Jesuit  prevented  his 


He  again  therefore  fell  back  on  France  which  escape,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  brought  him 
made  new  advances  to  him  in  the  hope  of  meet- !  back  in  safely  to  London.  His  return  revived 
iuf  this  fresh  danger  of  an  attack  from  Eng-  j  the  liopes  of  the  Tories,  who  with  Clarendon 
land;  and  in  the  end  of  October  he  dismissed  :  and  Rochester  at  their  bead  looked  on  the  work 
Sunderland  from  oflice.     But  Sunderland  had  !  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  done  in  the  over 


hardly  left  Whitehall  when  the  Declaration  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  reached  England.  It  de- 
manded the  removal  of  grievances  and  the  call 
ing  of  a  free  Parliament'which  should  establish 
English  freedom  and  religion  on  a  secure  basis. 


throw  of  the  Kiug's  design  of  establishing 
Catholic  despotism,  and  who  trusted  that  their 
system  would  be  restored  by  a  reconciliation  of 
James  with  the  Tory  Parliament  they  expected 
to  be  returned.     Halifax  however,  though  he 


It  promised  toleration  to  Protestant  Nonconform- I  had  long  acted  with  the  Tories,  was  too  clear- 
ists  and  freedom  of  conscience  to  Catholics.  It  ;  sighted  for  hopes  such  as  these.  He  had  taken 
left  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  j  no  part  in  the  invitation  or  revolt,  but  now  that 
of  Wales  aud  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  ,  the  revolution  was  successful  he  pressed  upon 
Parliament.  James  was  wounded  above  all  by  [  AVilliam  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  a  uew 
the  doubts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  a  Prince;  and  ,  system  of  government  with  such  a  sovereign  as 
he  produced  proofs  of  the  birth  before  the  peers  \  James.  The  Whigs,  who  had  gone  beyond 
who  were  in  London.  But  the  proofs  came  too  ,  hope  of  forgiveness,  backed  powerfully  these 
late  Detained  by  ill  winds,  beaten  back  on  its  ]  arguments:  and  in  spite  of  the  pledges  with 
first  venture  by  a  violent  storm,  AVilliam's  fleet  i  which  he  had  landed  the  Prince  was  soon  as 
of  six  hundred  transports,  escorted  by  fifty  |  convinced  of  their  wisdom  as  the  Whigs.  From 
men-of-war,  anchored  on  the  5th  of  November  ,  this  moment  it  ■n-as  the  policy  of  William  and 
in   Torbay;'  and  his  armv,  thirteen   thousand  ,  his  advisers  to  further  a  flight  which  removed 


prepared  silently  with  Lord  Lumley  for  a  rising    strong,  entered  E.xeter  amid  the  shouts  of  its   their  chief  diflicully  out  of  the  way.     It_would 
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have  been  hard  to  depose  James  had  he  remain-  | 
ed,  and  perilous  to  keep  him  prisoner;  but  the 
entry  of  tlie  Dutch  troops  into  London,  the  si- 
lence of  the  Prince,  and  an  order  to  leave   St. 
James's  filled  the  King  with  fresh  terrors,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which 
were  almost  openly  placed  at  his  disposal  James 
a  second  time  quitted  London  and   embarked  | 
on  the  28rd  of  December  unhindered  for  France.  ! 
Before  flying  James  had  burnt  most  of  the 
•writs convokinganew  Parliament,  had  disband-  ; 
ed  his  army,  and  destroyed  so  far  as  he  could 
all  means  of  government.    For  a  few  days  there  [ 
was  a  wild  burst  of  panic  and  outrage  in  Lon- 
don, but  the  orderly  instinct  of  the  people  soon 
reasserted  itself.     The  Lords  who  were  at  the 
moment  in  the  capital  provided  ou  their  own 
authority  as  Privy   Councilors  for  the   more  [ 
pressing  needs  of  administration,  and  quietly 
resigned  their  authority  into  William's  hands  [ 
on  his  arrival.    The  difficulty  which  arose  from  | 
the  absence  of  any  person  legally  authorized  to  j 
call  Parliament  together  was  got  over  by  con-  j 
voking  the  House  of  Peers  and  forming  a  sec-  | 
ond  body  of  all  members  who  had  sat  in  the  ^ 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
together  with  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Coun-  | 
cilors  of  London.     Both  bodies  requested  Will-  ^ 
iam  to  take  on  himself  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and"  to  issue  circular 
letters  inviting  the  electors  of  every  town  and 
county  to  send  up  '■epresentatives  to  a  Conven- 
tion which  met  on  the  33nd  of  January,  1689. 
In  the  new  Convention  both  Houses  were  found 
equally  resolved  against  any  recall  of  or  nego- 
tiation with  the  fallen  King.    They  were  united 
in   intrusting  a    provisional    authority  to   the 
Prince  of  Orange.     But  with  this  step  their 
unanimity  ended.     The  Whigs,  who  formed  a 
majority  in  the  Commons,  voted  a  resolution 
which,  "illogical  and  inconsistent  as  it  seemed, 
was  well  adapted  to  unite  in  its  favor  every  ele- 
ment of  tlie  opposition  to  James,  the  Church- 
man who  was  simply  scared  by  his  bigotry,  the 
Tory  who  doubted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  de- 
pose its  King,  the  Whig  who  held  the  theory  of 
a  contract   between    King  and   People.     They 
voted  that  King  James,  "having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution   of  this   kingdom  by 
breaking  the   original  contract  between  King 
and  People,   and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and 
other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out 
of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  Government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."    But  in 
the  Lords  where  the  Tories  were   still  in  the 
ascendant  the  resolution  was  fiercely  debated. 
Archbishop  Sancroft  with  the  high  Tories  held 
that  no  crime  could  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of 
the  crown,  and  that  James  still  remained  King, 
but  that  his  tyranny  had  given  the  nation  aright 
to  withdraw  from  him  the  actual  exercise  of 
government  and  to  intrust  his  functions  to  a 
Regency.     The  moderate  Tories  under  Danby's 
guidance  admitted  that  James  had  ceased  to  be 
King  but  denied  that  the  throne  could  be  va- 
cant, and  contended  that  from  the  moment  of 
his  abdication    the  sovereignty  vested  in    his 
daughter  Mary.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  elo- 
quence of  Halifax  bacKed  the  Whig  Peers  in 
struggling  for  the  resolution  of  the  Commons 
as  it  stood.     The  plan  of  a  Regency  was  lost  by 
a  single  vote,  and  Danby's  scheme  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority. 

But  both  the  Tory  courses  found  a  sudden 
obstacle  in  William.  He  declined  to  be  Regent. 
He  had  no  mind,  he  said  to  Danby,  to  be  his 
wife's  gentlemanusuer.  Mary  on  the  other 
hand  refused  to  accept  the  crown  save  in  con- 
junction with  her  husband..  The  two  declara- 
tions put  an  end  to  the  question,  and  it  was  set- 
tled that  William  and  Mary  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  joint  sovereigns  but  that  the 
actual  administration  should  rest  with  William 
alone.  It  had  been  agreed  throughout  however 
that  before  Ihe  throne  was  filled  up  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  subject  must  be 
secured.  A  Parliamentary  Committee  in  which 
the  most  active  memoer  was  John  Somers,  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  distlng\iished  himself  in 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops  and  who  was  destined 
to  play  a  great  part  in  later  history,  drew  up  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  which  after  some  altera- 
tions was  adopted  by  the  two  Houses.  The 
Declaration  recited  the  misgovernment  of 
James,  his  abdication,  and  the  resolve  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  to  assert  the  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  of  English  subjects.  Itcondemned 
as  illegal  his  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  his  raising  of  an  army  without 
Parliamentary  sanction,     it  denied  the  right  of 


any  king  to  suspend  or  dispense  with  laws,  as  traded  with  a  war  against  the  Turks;  Spain 
they  had  been  suspended  or  dispensed  with  of  was  all  but  powerless;  Holland  and  England 
late,  or  to  exact  money  save  by  consent  of  Par-  were  alone  earnest  in  the  struggle,  and  England 
liament.  It  asserted  for  the  subject  a  right  to  could  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  it.  One  English 
petition,  to  a  free  choice  of  representatives  in  brigade  indeed,  formed  from  the  regiments 
Parliament,  and  to  a  pure  and  merciful  adminis-  raised  by  James,  joined  tlie  Dutch  army  ou 
tration  of  justice.  It  declared  the  right  of  both  the  Sambre,  and  dislinguished  itself  under 
Houses  to  liberty  of  debate.  It  demanded  Churchill,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
securities  for  the  free  ciercise  of  their  religion  treason  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough,  in 
by  all  Protestants,  and  bound  the  new  sovereign  '  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Walcourt. 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  as  well  as  But  for  the  bulk  of  his  forces  William  liad  as 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nadon.  "  We  do  yet  grave  work  to  do  at  home.  In  England  not 
claim  and  insist  on  the  premises,"  ran  the  a  sword  had  been  drawn  for  James.  In  Scot- 
Declaration,  "as  our  undoubted  rights  and  land  his  tyranny  had  been  yet  greater  than  m 
liberties;  encouraged  by  the  Declaration  of  his  England,  and  so  far  as  the  Lowlands  went  the 


Highness  the  Prince,  we  have  confidence  that 
he  will  perfect  the  deliverance  he  has  begun 
and  will  preserve  our  rights  against  all  further 
injury."     It  ended  by  declaring  the  Prince  and 


fall  of  his  tyranny  was  as  rapid  and  complete. 
No  sooner  had  he  called  his  troops  southward 
to  meet  William's  invasion  llian  Edinburgh 
rose  in  revolt.      The  western  peasants  were  at 


Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England,  once  up  in  arms;  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy, 
The  Declaration  was  presented  to  William  and  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  the  Sluart  mis- 
Mary  on  the  13th  of  February  by  the  two  government  ever  since  tlie  Restoration,  were 
Houses  in  the  Banqueting  Room  at  Whitehall,  I  rabbled  and  driven  from  their  parsonages  ia 
and  at  the  close  of  its  recital  Halifax,  in  the  every  parish.  The  news  of  these  disorders 
name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  prayed  them  forced  William  to  act,  though  he  was  without 
to  receive  the  crown.  William  accepted  the  a  show  of  legal  authority  over  Scotland.  Oa 
offer  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  wife  |  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  Lords  present  in  Lon- 
aud  declared  in  a  few  words  the  resolve  of  both  don  he  ventured  to  summon  a  Convention 
to  maintain  the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  similar  to  that  which  had  been  summoned  ia 
Parliament.  i  England,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  to  set 

But  William's  eyes  were  fixed  less  on  England  '  aside  the  laws  passed  by  the  "  Drunken  Parlia- 
than  on  Europe.  His  expedition  had  had  in  |  ment "  of  the  Restoration  which  excluded 
his  own  eyes  a  European  rather  than  an  En-  |  Presbyterians  from  the  Scotch  Parliament.  This 
glish  aim,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  he  Convention  resolved  that  James  had  forfeited 
had  been  moved  not  so  much  by  personal  ambi-  '  the  crown  by  misgovernment,  and  offered  it  to 
I  tion  as  by  the  prospect  which  offered  itself  of  |  William  and  Mary.  The  offer  was  accompanied 
firmly  knitting  together  England  and  Holland,  by  a  Claim  of  Right  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
the  two  Protestant  powers  whose  fleets  held  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  the  two  sover- 
'  mastery  of  the  sea.  But  the  advance  from  such  eigns  had  consented  in  England,  but  closing 
a  union  to  the  formation  of  the  European  alii-  |  with  a  demand  for  the  aboiition   of  Prelacy. 

■  ance  against  France  on  which  he  was  bent  was  Both  crown  and  claim  were  accepted,  and  the 
j  a  step  that  still  had  to  be  made.     Already  in-    arrival  of  the  Scotch  regiments  which  William 

deed  his  action  in  England  had  told  decisively    had  brought  from  Holland  gave  strength  to  the 

on    the    contest.     The    blunder    of    Lewis  in  '  new  Goveniment. 

choosing  Germany  instead  of  Holland  for  his  |  Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested.  On 
I  point  of  attack  had  been  all  but  atoned  for  by    the  revolt  of  the  capital  John  Graham  of  Cla- 

the  brilliant  successes  with  which  he  opened  Ihe   verhouse,  whose  cruelties  in  the  persecution  of 

war.  The  whole  country  west  of  tiie  Rhine  fell  ^  the  W^estern  Covenanters  had  been  rewarded  by 
I  at  once  into  his  hands;  his  armies  made  them-    high  command  in  the  Scotch  army  and  by  the 

selves  masters  of  the  Palatinate,  and  penetrated    title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  withdrew  with  a  few 

even  to  Wiirtemberg.  The  hopes  of  the  French  troopers  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Highlands  and 
I  King  indeed  had  never  been  higher  than  at  the  appealed  to  the  clans.  In  the  Highlands  noth- 
:  moment  when  the  arrival  of  James  at  St.  Ger-  J  ing  was  known  of  English  government  or  mis- 

■  mains  dashed  all  hope  to  the  ground.  Lewis  government:  all  that  the  Revolution  meant  to  a 
]  was  at  once  thrown  back  on  a  war  of  defense,  i  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 

and  the  brutal  ravages  which  marked  the  re-  Argyle.  To  many  of  the  clans  it  meant  the 
j  treat  of  his  armies  from  the  Rhine  revealed  the  ^  restoration  of  lands  which  had  been  granted 
j  bitterness  with  which  his  pride  stooped  to  the  ^  them  on  the  Earl's  attainder;  and  the  zeal  of 
necessity.  j  the  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Camerons, 

But  his  reception  of  James  at  St.  Germains  as  ,  who  were  as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting 
still  King  of  England  gave  fresh  force  to  Will-  ;  the  Campbells  and  the  Government  which  up- 
i  iam's  efforts.  It  was  yet  doubtful  whether  ^  held  them  as  they  had  been  ready  to  join  Mont- 
I  William  would  be  able  to  bring  England  to  a  '  rose  in  the  same' cause  forty  years  before,  was 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  struggle  against  quickened  by  a  reluctance  to  disgorge  their 
j  French  ambition.  But  whatever  reluctance  spoil.  They  were  soon  in  arms.  William's 
there  might  have  been  to  follow  him  in  an  at-  ^  Scotch  regiments  under  General  Mackay  were 
'tack  on  France  with  the  view  of  saving  the  '  sent  to  suppress  the  rising;  but  as  they  climbed 
liberties  of  Europe  the  stoutest  Tory  had  none  the  pass  of  Kiliiecrankie  on  the  27th  of  July 
in  following  him  in  such  an  attack  when  it  1689  Dundee  charged  them  at  the  head  of  three 
meant  simply  self-defense  against  a  French  !  thousand  clansmen  and  swept  them  in  head- 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  King  at  the  cost  of  long  rout  down  the  glen.  His  death  in  the 
English  freedom.  It  was  with  universal  ap-  '  moment  of  victory  broke  however  the  only 
proval  that  the  English  Government  declared  ^  bond  which  held  the  Highlanders  together,  and 
war  against  Lewis.  It  was  soon  followed  in  in  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had  spread  terror 
this  step  by  Holland,  and  the  two  countries  at  ^  through  the  Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away, 
once  agreed  to  stand  by  one  another  in  their  j  In  the  next  summer  Mackay  was  able  to  build 
struggle  against  France.  But  it  was  more  difli- ,  the  strong  post  of  Fort  William  in  the  very 
cult"  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  two  heart  of  the  disaffected  country,  and  his  offers 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  Germany  J  of  money  and  pardon  brought  about  the  sub- 
and  Spain,  reluctant  as  they  were  to  join  the   mission  of  the  clans. 

Protestant  powers  in  league  against  a  Catholic  I  The  work  of  peace  was  sullied  by  an  act  of 
King.  Spain  however  was  forced  by  Lewis  cruel  treachery,  the  memory  of  which  still  lin- 
into  war,  for  he  aimed  at  the  Netherlands  as  gers  in  the  minds  of  men.  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
his  especial  prey;  and  the  court  of  Vienna  at  last  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  whose  hands  the  govern- 
yielded  to  the  bait  held  out  by  Holland  of  a  ment  of  Scotland  at  this  time  mainly  rested,  had 
recognition  of  its  claims  to  the  Spanish  succes-  ;  hoped  that  a  refusal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
sion.  -  would  give  grounds  for  a  war  of  extermination 

The  adhesion  of  these  powers  in  the  spring  of  and  free  Scotland  forever  from  its  dread  of  the 
1689  completed  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the  Eu-  Highlanders.  He  had  provided  for  the  expected 
ropean  powers  which  William  had  designed;  refusal  by  orders  of  a  ruthless  severity.  "Your 
and  the  union  of  Savoy  with  the  allies  girt  troops,"  he  wrote  to  the  oflSccr  in  command, 
France  in  ou  every  side  save  that  of  Switzerland  ,  "  will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber, 
with  a  ring  of  foes.  Lewis  was  left  without  a  Locheil's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and 
single  ally  save  the  Turk;  for  though  the  Scan-  Glencoe's.  Your  powers  shall  be  large  enough, 
dinavian  kingdoms  stood  aloof  from  the  con-  I  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  Govern- 
I  federacy  of  "Europe  their  neutrality  was  un-  ment  with  prisoners."  But  his  hopes  were  dis- 
1  friendly  to  him.  But  the  energy  and  quickness  appointed  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
of  movement  which  snrang  from  the  coucentia-  clans  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Government. 
tion  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  single  hand  All  submitted  in  good  time  save  Mncdonald  of 
still  left  the  contest  an  equal  one.  The  Empire  Glencoe,  whose  pride  delayed  his  taking  of  Ihe 
,  was  slow  to  move;  the  court  of  Vienna  wasdis- ,  oath  till  six  days  after  the  latest  date  fixed  by 
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lUe  proclamation.     Foiled  in  his  larger  hopes  done,  the  French  envov  told  Lewis  which  it 

of  destruction  Dalrymple  seized  eagerly  on  llic  would  take  years  to  repair 

pretext  given  by  Macdonald.and  an  order  "for  It  was  in  this  condition  that  James  found 

the  extirpation  of  tliat  sect  of  robbers"  was  Ireland  when  belauded  at  Kinsalc     Therisinff 

laid  before  William  and  received  the  royal  sig.  of  the  natives   bad  already  baffled  his  plan'? 

nature.     "  The   work,      wrote   the  Master  of  To  him  as  to  Lewis  Iiclaud  was  simply  a  basis 

&t»ir  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  undertook  it,  of  operations  against   William    and  whatever 

"must  be  secret  and   sudden."    The    troops  were  their  hopes  of  a  future  restoration  of  tlie 

were  chosen  from  among  the  Campbells,  the  I  soil  to  its  older  possessors  both   kind's   were 

deadly  foes  of  the  clansmen  of  Glencoe,  and  equally  anxious  tbat  no  strife  of  races'  should 

quartered   peacefully  among  the   Macdonalds  at  this  moment  interrupt  tUeir  plans  of  au  inva- 

for  twelve  days  till  all  suspicion  of  their  errand  ;  siou  of  England  with  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers 

disappeared.     At  daybreak  on  tlie  1.3th  of  Feb  that  Tyrconnell  was  said  to  have  at  his  disposal 


ruary,  1693,  they  fell  on  their  hosts,  and  in  a 
few  moments  thirty  of  the  clansfolk  lay  dead 
on  the  snow.  The  rest,  sheltered  by  a  storm, 
escaped  to  the  mountaius  to  perish  for  the 
most  part  of  cold  and  hunger.  "The  only 
thing  I  regret,"  said  the  Master  of  Stair,  when 
the  news  reached  him,  "  is  tbat  any  got  away." 
But  whatever  horror  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe 
Las  roused  in  later  days  few  save  Dalrymple 
knew  of  it  at  the  time.  The  peace  of  tlie  High- 
lands enabled  the  work  of  reorganization  to  go 
on  quietly  at  Edinburgh.  In  accepting  the 
Claim  of  Right  with  its  repudiation  of  Prelacy 


But  long  ere  James  landed  the  war  of  races  had 
already  begun.  To  Tyrconnell  indeed  and  the 
Irish  leaders  the  King's  plans  were  utterly  dis- 
tasteful. They  had  no  wish  for  an  invasion 
and  conquest  of  England  which  would  rephice 
Ireland  again  in  its  position  of  dependence. 
Tlieir  policy  was  simply  that  of  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,  and  the  first  step  in  such  a  policy  was  to 
drive  out  the  Englishmen  who  still  stood  at  bay 
in  Ulster.  Half  of  Tyrconnell's  army  therefore 
had  already  been  sent  against  Londonderry, 
where  tlie  bulk  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter 
behind  a  weak  wall,  manned  by  a  few  old  guns 


William  had  in  effect  restored  the  Presbyterian  and  destitute  even  of  a  ditch.  But  the  seven 
Church  to  which  nine-tenths  of  the  Lowland  i  thousand  desperate  Englishmen  behind  the  wall 
Scotchmen  clung,  and  its  restoration  was  ac-  j  made  up  for  its  weakness.     They  rejected  with 


companied  by  the  revival  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  a  standard  of  faith  and  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  abolished  lay  patron- 
age. Against  the  Toleration  Act  which  the 
King  proposed  the  Scotch  Parliament  stood 
firm.  But  though  the  measure  failed  the  King 
■was  as  firm  in  his  purpose  as  the  Parliament. 
So  long  as  he  reigned,  William  declared  in 
memorable  words,  there  should  be  no  persecu- 
tion for  conscience  sake.  "  We  never  could  be 
of  that  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  true  religion,  nor  do  we  i jtend  that 
our  authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregu- 
lar passions  of  any  party." 

It  was  not  in  Scotland  however  but  in   Ire- 
land that  James  and  Lewis  hoped  to  arrest  Will 


firmness  the  offers  of  James,  who  was  still 
anxious  to  free  his  hands  from  a  strife  which 
broke  his  plans.  They  kept  up  their  tire  even 
when  the  neighboring  Protestants  with  their 
women  and  children  were  brutally  driven  under 
their  walls  and  pl.iced  in  the  way  of  their  guns. 
So  fierce  were  their  sallies,  so  crushing  the  re- 
pulse of  his  attack  that  the  King's  general, 
Hamilton,  at  last  turned  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. The  Protestants  died  of  hunger  in  the 
streets  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of  hunger, 
but  the  cry  of  the  town  was  still  "No  Sur- 
render." The  siege  had  lasted  a  hundred  and 
five  days  and  only  two  days'  food  remained  in 
Londonderry  when  on  the  28th  of  July  an  En- 
lish  ship  broke  the  boom  across  the  river,  and 


iam's  progress.  Ireland  had  long  been  the  ob-  j  the  besiegers  sullenly  withdrew, 
iectof  special  attention  on  the  part  of  James.  Their  defeat  was  turned  into  a  rout  b}'  the 
In  the  middle  of  his  reign,  when  his  chief  aim  '  men  of  Bnniskillen  who  struggled  through  a 
was  to  provide  against  the  renewed  depression  j  bog  to  charge  an  Irish  force  of  double  their 
of  his  fellow  religionists  at  his  death  by  auy  1  number  at  Newtown  Butler,  and  drove  horse 
Protestant  successor,  he  had  resolved  (if  we  and  foot  before  them  in  a  panic  which  soon 
may  trust  the  statement  of  the  French  ambassa-  j  spread  through  Hamilton's  whole  army.  The 
dor)  to  place  Ireland  in  such  a  position  of  inde- !  routed  soldiers  fell  back  on  Dublin  where 
pendeuce  that  she  might  serve  as  a  refuge  for  \  James  lay  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  frenzied 
Lis  Catholic  subjects.  It  was  with  a  view  to  Parliament  which  he  had  summoned.  Every 
the  success  of  this  design  that  Lord  Clarendon  member  returned  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Cath- 
was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  olic,  and  their  one  aim  was  to  undo  the  suc- 
succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  island  by  the  I  cessive  confiscations  which  had  given  the  soil 
Catholic  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  The  new  gov-  |  to  English  settlers  and  to  get  back  Ireland  for 
ernor,  who  was  raised  to  a  dukedom,  went  the  Irish.  The  Act  of  Settlement  on  which  all 
rouslily  to  work.  Every  Englishman  was  title  to  property  rested  was  at  once  repealed  iu 
turned  out  of  office.  Every  Judge,  every  Privy  spite  of  the  King's  reluctance.  He  was  told  in- 
Councilor,  every  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  a  deed  bluntly  that  if  he  did  not  do  Ireland  jus- 
liorough  was  required  to  be  a  Catholic  and  au  tice  uot  an  Irishman  would  fight  for  him:  It 
Irishman.  The  Irish  army,  raised  to  the  num-  '  was  to  strengthen  this  work  by  insuring  the 
ber  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  purged  of  its  legal  forfeiture  of  their  lands  that  three  thou- 
Protestant  soldiers,  was  intrusted  to  Catholic  sand  Protestants  of  name  and  fortune  were 
officers.  In  a  few  months  the  English  ascen-  massed  together  in  the  hugest  Bill  of  Attainder 
dency  was  overthrown,  and  the  life  and  fortune  j  which  the  world  has  seen.  To  the  bitter  mem- 
of  the  English  settlers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  ory  of  past  wrongs  was  added  the  fury  of  re- 
natives  on  whom  they  had  trampled  since  Crom-  ligious  bigotry.  In  spite  of  the  King's  promise 
■well's  day.  The  King's  flight  and  the  agitation  of  religious  freedom  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
among  the  native  Irish  at  the  news  spread  panic  everywhere  driven  from  their  parsonages,  Fel- 
therefore  through  the  island.  Another  massa-  lows  and  scholars  were  turned  out  of  Trinity 
ere  was  believed  to  be  at  liand;  and  fifteen  hun- ,  College,  and  the  French  envoy,  the  Count  of 
dred  Protestant  families,  chiefly  from  the  south,  [  Avaux,  dared  even  to  propose  that  if  any  Prot- 
fleJ  in  terror  over  sea.  The  Protestants  of  the  estant  rising  took  place  on  the  English  descent, 
Bortli  ou  the  otiier  hand  drew  together  at  En-  1  as  ■vvas  expected,  it  should  be  met  by  a  general 
liiskillen  and  Londonderry,  and  prepared  for  massacre  of  the  Protestants  who  still  lingered 
self  defense.  The  outbreak  however  was  still  in  the  districts -svhich  had  submitted  to  James, 
delayed,  and  for  two  months  Tyrconnell  in-  To  his  credit  the  King  shrank  horror-struck 
trigued  with  William's  Gnvernment.  But  his  ,  from  the  proposal.  "  I  cannot  be  so  cruel,"  he 
aim  was  simply  to  gain  time.  He  was  at  this  said,  "  as  to  cut  their  throats  while  they  live 
very  moment  indeed  inviting  James  to  return  peaceably  under  my  government."  "  Mercy  to 
to  Ireland,  and  assuring  him  of  his  fidelity,  i  Protestants,"  was  the  cold  reply,  "  is  cruelty  to 
To  James  this  call  promised  the  aid  of  an  army  I  Catholics." 

which  would  enable  him  to  help  the  Scotch  |  The  long  agony  of  Londonderry  was  invalu- 
i-ising  and  to  effect  a  lauding  in  England,  while  able  to  England:  it  foiled  the  King's  hopes  of 
Lewis  saw  in  it  the  means  of  diverting  William  au  invasion  which -would  have  roused  a  fresh 
from  giving  effectual  aid  to  the  Grand  Alliauee.  civil  war,  and  gave  the  new  Government  time 
A  staff  of  French  officers  with  arms,  ammuni-  to  breathe.  Time  was  indeed  sorely  needed, 
tion,  and  a  supply  of  mimey  was  placed  there-  Through  the  proscription  and  bloodshed  of  the 
fore  at  the  service  of  the  exiled  Kins,  and  the  new  Irish  rule  William  was  forced  to  look  help- 
news  of  his  comins:  no  sooner  reached  Dublin  lessly  on.  The  best  troops  in  the  army  which 
at  the  opening  of  1689  than  Tvrconnell  threw  had  been  mustered  at  Hounslow  had  been  sent 
ofE  the  mask.  A  flag  was  hois'ted  over  Dublin  with  Marlborough  to  the  Sambre,  and  the  polit- 
Castle  with  the  words  embroi<lered  oa  its  folds  ical  embarrassments  which  grew  up  around  the 
"Now  or  Never."  The  signal  called  every  new  Government  made  itiimpossible  to  spare  a 
Catholic  to  arms.  The  maddened  Irishmen  man  of  those  wlio  remained  at  home.  The  great 
flung  themselves  on  the  plunder  which  their  ends  of  the  Revolution  were  indeed  secured 
masters  had  left  and  in  a  few  weeks  havoc  was   even  amidst  the  confusion  and  intrigue  which 


we  shall  have  to  desciibe,,by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all.  On  the  great  questions  of  civil  lib- 
erty Whig  and  Tory  were  now  at  one.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  was  turned  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights  by  the  Convention  which  had  now 
become  a  Parliament,  and  the  passing  of  this 
measure  in  1689  restored  to  the  monarchy  the 
character  which  it  had  lost  under  the  Tudor3 
and  th3  Stuarts.  The  right  of  the  people 
through  its  representatives  to  depose  the  King, 
to  change  the  order  of  succession,  and  to  set  oa 
the  throne  whom  they  would,  was  now  estab- 
lished. All  claim  of  Divine  Rightor.  hereditary 
right  independent  of  the  law  was  formally  put 
an  end  to  by  the  election  of  William  and  Slary. 

Since  their  day  no  English  sovereign  has  been 
able  to  advance  any  claim  to  the  crown  save  a 
claim  -n'hich  rested  on  a  particular  clause  in  a 
particular  Act  of  Parliament.  William,  Mary, 
and  Anne,  were  sovereigns  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  George  the  First  and  his 
successors  have  been  sovereigns  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  An  English  mon- 
arch is  now  as  much  the  creature  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  the  pettiest  tax-gatherer  in  his 
realm. 

Nor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship 
alone  restored.  The  older  constitution  return- 
ed with  it.  Bitter  experience  had  taught  Eng- 
land the  need  of  restoring  to  the  Parliament  its 
absolute  power  over  taxation.  The  grant  of 
revenue  for  life  to  the  last  two  kings  had  been 
the  secret  of  their  anti-national  policy,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  new  legislature  was  "to  restrict 
the  graut  of  the  royal  revenue  to  a  term  of  four 
years.  William  was  bitterly  galled  by  the  pro- 
vision. "The  gentlemen  of  England  trusted 
King  .lames."  he  said,  "  who  was  an  enemy  of 
their  religion  and  their  laws,  and  they  will  not 
trust  me,  by  whom  their  religion  and  their  laws 
have  been  preserved."  But  ithe  only  change 
brought  about  in  the  Parliament  by  this  burst 
of  Toynl  anger  was  a  resclve  henceforth  to  make 
the  vote  of  supplies  an  annual  one,  a  resolve 
which,  in  spite  of  the  slight  changes  introduced 
by  the  next  Tory  Parliament,  soon  became  an 
invariable  rule.  A  change  of  almost  as  great 
importance  established  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing 
army  which  had  begun  under  Cromwell  had 
only  deepened  under  James;  but  with  the  con- 
tinental war  the  existence  of  an  army  was  a  ne- 
cessity. As  3'et  however  it  was  a  force  which 
had  no  legal  existence.  The  soldier  was  sim- 
ply an  ordinary  subject;  there  were  no  legal 
means  of  punishing  strictly  military  offenses  or 
of  providing  for  military  discipline:  and  the 
assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private 
houses  bad  been  taken  away  by  the  law.  The 
difticulty  both  of  Parliament  and  the  army  was 
met  by  a  Muting'  Act.  The  powers  requisite 
for  discipline  in  the  army  were  conferred  by 
Parliament  on  its  officers,  and  provision  -was 
made  for  the  pay  of  the  force,  but  both  pay 
and  disciplinary  powers  were  granted  only  for 
a  single  year. 

The  ilutiny  Act,  like  the  grant  of  supplies, 
has  remained  annual  ever  since  the  Revolution; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  State  to  exist 
without  supplies  or  for  the  army  to  exist  with- 
out discipline  and  pay  the  annual  assembly  of 
Parliament  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  greatest  conslitutinnal  cliauge 
which  our  history  has  witnessed  ivas  thus 
brought  about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly 
efficient  way.  Tlie  dangers  which  experience 
had  lately  shown  lay  in  the  Parliament  itself 
were  met  with  far  less  skill.  Under  Charles  the 
Second  England  had  seen  a  Parli.iment,  which 
had  been  returned  in  a  moment  of  reaction, 
maintained  without  fresh  election  for  eighteen 
years.  A  Triennial  Bill  which  limited  the  dura- 
tion of  a  Parliament  to  three  was  passed  witli 
little  opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and 
veto  of  William.  To  counteract  the  influence 
■which  a  king  might  obtain  'oy  crowding  the 
Commons  with  officials  proved  a  yet  harder 
task.  A  Place  Bill  which  excluded  all  persons 
in  the  employment  of  the  State  from  a  seat  in 
Parliament  was  defeated,  and  wisely  defeated, 
in  the  Lords.  The  modern  course  of  providing 
against  a  pressure  from  the  Court  or  the  admin- 
istration by  excluding  all  minor  officials,  but  of 
preserving  the  hold  of  Parliament  over  the  great 
officers  of  Slate  by  admitting  them  into  its 
body,  seems  as  yet  to  liave  occurred  to  nobody. 
It  is  equally  strange  that  while  vindicating  its 
right  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public 
revenue  and  the  army  "the  Bill  of  Rights  should 
have  left  by  its  silence  the  control  of  trade  to 
the  Crown.     It  was  only  a  few  years  later  iu 
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the  discussions  on  the  charter  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company,  that  the  Houses  silently 
claimed  aud  obtained  the  right  of  regulatinj} 
English  commerce. 

The  religious  results  of  the  Revolution  were 
hardly  less  weighty  than  the  political.  In  the 
common  struggle  against  Catholicism  Church- 
man and  Nonconformist  had  found  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen,  strangely  at  one;  and  schemes 
of  Comprehension  became  suddenly  popular. 
But  with  the  fall  of  James  the  uni<m  of  the  two 
bodies  abruptly  ceased;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  together 
with  the  "rabbling  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
in  its  western  shires,  revived  the  old  bitterness 
of  the  clergy  towards  the  dissidents.  Tlie 
Convocation  rejected  the  scheme  of  the  Latitu- 
dinarians  for  such  modifications  of  the  Prayer- 
book  as  would  render  possible  a  return  of  the 
Koncouformists,  and  a  Comprehension  Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  failed  to 
pass  in  spite  of  the  King's  strenuous  support. 
William's  attempt  to  partially  admit  Dissenters 
to  civil  equality  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
Act  proved  equally  fruitless.  Active  persecu- 
tion however  had  now  become  distasteful  to  all; 
'.he  pledge  of  religious  liberty  given  to  the 
Nonconformists  to  insure  their  aid  in  the  Rev- 
olution had  to  be  redeemed;  and  the  passing  of 
a  Toleration  Act  in  1689  practically  established 
freedom  of  worship.  Whatever  the  religious 
effect  of  this  failure  of  the  Latitudinarian 
schemes  may  have  been  its  political  effect 
has  been  of  the  highest  value.  At  no  lime 
had  the  Church  been  so  strong  or  so  pop- 
ular as  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Nonconformists  would  have  doubled 
its  strength.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disin- 
clination to  all  political  change  which  has  char- 
acterized it  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
would  have  been  affected  by  such  a  change; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  opposition 
which  it  has  wielded  would  have  been  enor- 
mously increased.  As  it  was,  the  Toleration 
Act  established  a  group  of  religious  bodies 
who.se  religious  opposition  to  the  Church  forced 
them  to  support  the  measures  of  progress  which 
the  Church  opposed.  With  religious  forces  ou 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  England  has  es- 
caped the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
nations  where  the  cause  of  religion  has  become 
identitied  with  tliat  of  political  reaction. 

A  secession  from  within  its  own  ranks  weak- 
ened the  Church  still  more.  The  doctrine  of 
Divine  Right  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  body  of 
the  clergy  though  they  had  been  driven 
from  their  other  ifavorite  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  the  requirement  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns  from  all  per- 
sons exercising  public  functions  was  resented 
as  an  intolerable  wrong  by  almost  every  parson. 
The  whole  bench  of  bishops  resolved,  though  to 
no  purpose,  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
impose  such  an  oath  on  the  clergy.  Sancroft, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  few 
prelates  aud  a  large  number  of  the  higher  clergy 
absolutely  refused  the  oath  when  it  was  impos- 
ed, treated  all  who  took  it  as  schismatics,  and 
on  their  deprivation  by  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
garded themselves  and  their  adherents,  who 
were  known  as  Nonjurors,  as  the  only  members 
of  the  true  Cliurch  of  England.  The  bulk  of 
the  clergy  bowed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitter- 
ness against  the  new  Government  was  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  the  religious  policy  announced 
in  this  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  Church  and  the  deposition  of 
bishops  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was 
fanned  into  yet  fiercer  flame  by  the  choice  of 
successors  to  the  nonjuriiig  prelates.  The  new 
bishops  were  men  of  learning  and  piety  but 
they  were  for  the  most  part  Latitudinarians 
and  .some  of  them  Whigs.  Tillotson,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  foremost 
theologian  of  the  school  of  Chillingworth  and 
Hales.  Burnet,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  as  liberal  as  Tillotson  in  religion  and  more 
liberal  in  politics.  It  was  indeed  only  among 
Whigs  and  Latitudinarians  that  William  and 
William's  successors  could  find  friends  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  to  these  that 
they  were  driven  with  a  few  breaks  here  and 
there  to  intrust  all  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Church.  The  result  was  a  severmce  between 
the  higher  dignitaries  and  theniassof  thecleriry 
which  broke  the  strength  of  the  Church.  From 
tlie  time  of  William  to  the  time  of  George  the 
Third  its  fiercest  strife  was  waged  within  its 
own  ranks.  But  the  resentment  at  the  measure 
which  brought  this  strife  about  already  added 


to  the  difficulties  which  William  had  to  en- 
counter. 

Yet  greater  difficulties  arose  from  the  temper 
of  his  Parliament.  In  the  Commons,  chosen  as 
they  had  been  in  the  first  moment  of  revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm,  the  bulk  of  the  members 
were  Whigs,  and  their  first  aim  was  to  redress 
the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had  suffered 
during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of 
Lord  Russell  was  reversed.  The  judgments 
against  Sidney,  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle  were 
annulled.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Gates  had  been 
against  law  the  Lords  refused  to  reverse  it,  but 
even  Gates  received  a  pardon  and  a  pension. 
The  Whigs  however  wanted  not  merely  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs  but  the  punishment  of  the 
wrong-doers.  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  united 
indeed  by  the  tyranny  of  James;  both  parties 
had  shared  in  the  Revolution,  and  William  had 
striven  to  prolong  their  union  by  joining  the 
leaders  of  both  in  his  first  Ministry.  He 
named  the  Tory  Earl  of  Dauby  Lord  President, 
made  the  Whig  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  Secretary 
of  State,  and  gave  the  Privy  Seal  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax, a  trimmer  between  the  one  parly  and  the 
other.  But  save  in  a  moment  of  commot  op- 
pression or  common  danger  union  was  impossi- 
ble. The  Whigs  clamored  for  the  punishment 
of  Tories  who  had  joined  in  the  illegal  acts  of 
Charles  and  of  James,  and  refused  to  pass  the 
Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which  William  laid 
before  them.  William  on  the  other  hand  was  re- 
solved that  no  bloodshed  or  proscription  should 
follow  the  revolution  which  had  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  His  temper  was  averse  from  per- 
secution; he  had  no  great  love  for  either  of  the 
battling  parties;  and  above  all  he  saw  that  in- 
ternal strife  would  be  fatal  to  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

AVhile  the  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  chain- 
ing him  to  Eugland  the  confederacy  of  which 
he  was  the  guiding  spirit  was  proving  too  slow 
and  too  loosely  compacted  to  cope  with  the  swift 
and  resolute  movements  of  France.  The  armies 
of  Lewis  had  fallen  back  within  their  own 
borders,  but  only  to  turn  fiercely  at  bay.  Even 
the  junction  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
failed  to  assure  them  the  mastei-y  of  the  seas. 
The  English  navy  was  paralyzed  by  the  corrup- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  public  service,  as 
well  as  by  the  sloth  and  incapacity  of  ils  com- 
mander. The  services  ot  Admiral  Herbert  at 
the  Revolution  had  been  rewarded  by  the  earl- 
dom of  Torrington  and  the  command  of  the 
fleet;  but  his  indolence  suffered  the  seas  to  be 
swept  by  French  privateers,  and  his  want  of 
scamansiup  was  shown  in  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment with  a  French  squadron  in  Bantry  Bay. 
Meanwhile  Lewis  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
win  the  command  of  the  Channel;  the  French 
dockyards  were  turning  out  ship  after  ship,  aud 
the  galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  were 
brought  round  to  reinforce  the  fleet  at  Brest. 
A  French  victory  off  the  English  coast  would 
have  brought  serious  political  danger;  for  the  re- 
action of  popular  feeling  which  had  begun  in 
favor  of  James  had  been  increased  by  the  pres- 
sure of  war,  by  the  taxation,  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Nonjurors  and  the  discontent  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  panic  of  the  Tories  at  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  which  broke  out  among  the  tri- 
umphant Whigs,  and  above  all  by  the  presence 
of  James  in  Ireland.  A  new  party,  that  of  the 
Jacobites  or  adherents  of  Kiag  James,  was 
forming  around  the  Nonjurors;  and  it  was 
feared  that  a  Jacobite  rising  would  follow  the 
appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  William  judged 
rightly  that  to  yield  to  the  Whig  thirst  for 
vengeance  would  have  been  to  ruin  his  cause. 
He  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  issued  in  his 
own  name  a  general  pardon  for  all  political 
offenses  under  the  title  of  an  Act  of  Grace. 
Bitterly  as  both  measures  were  resented  by  the 
Whigs'  the  result  of  the  elections  proved  that 
William  had  only  expressed  the  general  temper 
of  the  nation.  In  the  new  Parliament  which 
met  in  1690  the  bulk  of  the  members  proved 
Tories.  The  boroughs  had  been  alienated  froni 
the  Whigs  by  their  refusal  to  pass  the  Indemnity 
and  their  desire  to  secure  the  Corporations  for 
their  own  party  by  driving  from  them  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Tory  misgovernment 
under  Charles  or  James.  In  the  counties  the 
discontent  of  the  clergy  told  as  heavily  asrainst 
the  Whigs;  and  parson  after  parson  led  his  flock 
in  a  body  to  the  poll.  The  change  of  temper  in 
the  Parliament  necessarily  brought  about  a 
change  ainong  the  king's  advisers.  William  ac- 
cepted the  resignation    of    the    more  violent 


Whigs  among  his  counselors  and  placed  Danby 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  His  aim  in  this  sudden 
change  of  front  was  not  only  to  meet  the  chauge 
in  the  national  spirit,  but  to  secure  a  momentary 
lull  in  English  faction  which  would  suffer  him 
to  strike  at  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  While 
James  was  King  in  Dublin  the  attempt  to  crush 
treason  at  home  was  a  hopeless  one;  aud  so 
urgent  was  the  danger,  so  precious  every  mo- 
ment in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  that 
William  could  trust  no  one  to  bring  the  work 
as  sharply  to  an  end  as  was  net'dful  save  him- 
self. In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1689  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  an  exiled  Huguenot  who  had 
followed  William  in  his  expedition  to  England 
and  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  skillful  cap- 
tains of  the  time,  had  jbeen  sent  with  a  small 
force  to  Ulster  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic 
which  had  followed  the  relief  of  Londonderrj'. 
James  indeed  was  already  talkingjof  flight,  and 
looked  upon  the  game  as  hopeless.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  people  rose  quickly  from 
their  despair,  and  the  duke's  landing  roused  the 
whole  nation  to  afresh  enthusiasm.  The  ranks 
of  the  Irish  army  were  filled  up  at  once,  and 
James  was  able  to  face  the  duke  at  Drogheda 
with  a  force  double  that  of  his  opponent. 
Schomberg,  whose  men  were  all  raw  recruits 
whom  it  was  hardly  possible  to  trust  at  such 
odds  in  the  field,  did  all  that  was  possible  when 
he  entrenched  himself  at  Dundalk,  and  held  his 
ground  in  a  camp  where  pestilence  swept  off 
half  his  numbers. 

Winter  at  last  parted  the  two  armies,  and 
during  the  next  six  months  James,  whose 
treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  strove  to  fill  it 
by  a  coinage  of  brass  money  while  his  soldiers 
subsisted  by  sheer  plunder.  William  mean- 
while was  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  to  bring  the  Irish  war  to  an  end. 
Schomberg  was  strengthened  during  the  winter 
with  men  and  stores,  and  when  the  spring  came 
his  force  reached  thirty  thousand  men.  Lewis 
too  felt  the  importance  of  the  coming  struggle. 
Seven  thousand  picked  Frenchmen  under  the 
Count  of  Lauzun  were  dispatched  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  James,  but  they  had  hardly  ar- 
rived when  AVilliam  himself  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  and  pushed  rapidly  with  his  whole  army 
to  the  south.  His  columns  soon  caught  sight 
of  the  Irish  forces,  hardly  exceeding  twenty 
thousand  men  in  number  but  posted  strongly 
behind  the  Boyne.  Lauzun  had  hoped  by  fall- 
ing back  on  Dublin  to  prolong  a  defensive  war, 
but  retreat  was  now  impossible.  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  gentlemen, "  William  cried  with  a 
burst  of  delight;  "and  if  you  escape  me  now 
the  fault  will  be  mine."  Early  next  morning, 
the  first  of  July  1690,  the  whole  English  army 
plunged  into  the  river.  The  Irish  foot,  who  at. 
first  fought  well  broke  in  a  sudden  panic  as 
soon  as  the  passage  of  the  river  was  effected, 
but  the  horse  made  so  gallant  a  stand  that 
Schomberg  fell  in  repulsing  its  charge  and  for 
a  time  the  English  center  was  held  in  check. 
WMth  the  arrival  of  William  however  at  the 
head  of  his  left  wing  all  was  over.  James,  who 
had  throughout  been  striving  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  his  troops  to  the  nearest  defile 
rather  than  frankly  to  meet  William's  onset, 
abandoned  his  troops  as  they  fell  back  in  retreat 
upon  Dublin,  aud  took  ship  at  Kinsale  for 
France. 

But  though  James  had  fled  in  despair,  and 
though  the  beaten  army  was  forced  by  Will- 
iam's pursuit  to  abandon  the  capital,  it  was 
still  resolute  to  fight.  The  incapacity  of  the 
Stuart  sovereign  moved  the  scoru  even  of  his 
followers.  "  Change  kings  with  us,"  an  Irish 
officer  replied  to  an  Englishman  who  taunted 
him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne,  "  change 
kings  with  us  and  we  will  fight  you  again." 
They  did  better  in  fighting  without  a  king. 
The  French  indeed  withdrew  scornfully  from 
the  routed  army  as  it  turned  at  bay  beneath  the 
walls  of  Limerick.  "Do  you  call  these  ram' 
parts?"  sneered  Lauzun;  "  the  English  will  need 
no  cannon:  they  may  batter  them  down  with 
roasted  apples."  But  twenty  thousand  Irish 
soldiers  remained  with  Sarsfield,  a  brave  and 
skillful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in  England 
and  abroad;  and  his  daring  surprise  of  the  En- 
glish ammunition  train,  his  repulse  of  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  forced  William  to  raise  the 
sies;e.  The  course  of  the  war  aliroad  recalled 
him  to  England,  but  he  was  hardly  gone  when 
a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  struggle  t)y  one 
who  was  quietly  proving  himself  a  master  in 
the  art  of  war.  Churchill,  rewarded  for  his  op- 
portune desertion  of  James  with  the  earldom  of 
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Mai-lbnrough,  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders 
to  cnmmaud  a  division  -which  lauded  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Only  a  few  days  remained 
before  llie  operations  were  interrupted  by  the 
eomingof  winter,  but  the  few  days  were  turned 
to  good  account.  The  two  ports  by  which  alone 
Irehuul  could  receive  supplies  from  France  fell 
into  English  hands.  Cork,  with  five  thousand 
men  behind  its  walls,  was  taken  in  forty-eight 


the  coast  of  Devon  invited  the  Jacobites  to  re- 
volt. But  whatever  the  discontent  of  Tories 
and  Xon  jurors  against  William  might  be  all 
signs  of  it  vanished  with  the  landing  of  the 
French.  The  burning  of  Teignmouth  by  Tour- 
ville's  sailors  called  the  whole  coast  to  arms; 
and  the  news  of  the  Boyne  put  an  end  to  all 
dreams  of  a  rising  in  favor  of  .Tames. 
The  natural  reaction  against  a  cause  which 


Lours.  Kinsale  a  few  days  later  shared  the  j  looked  for  foreign  aid  gave  a  new  strenn-lh  for 
fate  of  York.  Winter  indeed  left  Connaught  the  moment  to  Willianrin  England;  but  ill  luck 
and  the  greater  part  of  ilunster  in  Irish  hands,    -■■"  ■  .    .     „       .  •.  ..- 

the  French  force  remained  untouched,  and  the 
coming  of  a  new  French  general,  St.  Ruth, 
with  arms  and  supplies  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents. But  the  spring  of  1691  had  hardly 
opened  when  Ginkell,  the  new  English  general. 


by  his  seizure  of  Atlilone  forced  on  a  battle 
with  the  combined  French  and  Irish  forces  at 
Aughrira,  in  which  St.  Ruth  fell  on  the  field 
and  his  army  was  utterly  broken. 

The  defeat  left  Limerick  alone  in  its  revolt, 
and  even  Sarsfield  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  a 
surrender.  Two  treaties  were  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  English  generals.  By  the 
first  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  eser 


still  hung  around  the  Grand  Alliance.  So  u.^ 
ent  was  the  need  for  his  presence  abroad  that 
William  left  as  we  have  seen  his  work  in  Ire- 
land undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spring  of  1691 
to  Flanders.  It  was  the  tirst  time  since  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  an  Englisli  king 
had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at  the  head  of 
an  English  army.  But  the  slowness  of  the  al- 
lies again  baffled  William's  hopes.  He  was 
forced  to  look  on  with  a  small  army  while  a 
hundrea  thousand  Frenchmen  closed  suddenly 
around  Mons,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in 
the  presence  of  Lewis.  The  humiliation  was 
great,  and  for  the  moment  all  trust  in  William's 
fortune  faded  away.    In  England  the  blow  was 


cise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with  '  felt  more  heavily  than  elsewhere.  The  Jaeo- 
law  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  ^  bite  hopes  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  in- 
Charles  the  Second.  Both  sides  were  of  course  '  dignation  at  Tourville's  descent  woke  up  to  a 
well  aware  that  such  a  treaty  was  merely  waste  i  fresh  life.  Leading  Tories,  such  as  Lord  Clar- 
paper,  for  Ginkell  had  no  power  to  conclude  it  '  endon  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  opened  commuui- 
nor  had  the  Irish  Lords  Justices.  The  latter  I  cations  with  James;  and  some  of  the  leading 
indeed  only  promised  to  do  all  they  could  to  I  Whigs  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  tliei? 
bring  about  its  ratitication  by  Parliament,  and  ;  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  as  Will- 
this  ratification  was  never  granted.  By  the  iam's  ingratitude,  followed  them'in  their  course, 
military  treaty  those  of  Sarsfield's  soldiers  who  i  In  Lord  Marlborough's  mind  the  state  of  affairs 
would  were  suffered  to  follow  him  to  France;  !  raised  hopes  of  a  double  treason.  His  desigu 
and  ten  thousand  men,  the  whole  of  his  force,  j  was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  which  would  drive 
chose  e.\ile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all !  Willianr   from  the    throne  without    replacin 


hope  of  national  freedom  was  lost.  When  the 
wild  ciy  of  the  women  who  stood  watching 
their  departure  was  hushed  the  silence  of  death 
settled  down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years 
the  country  remained  at  peace,  but  the  peace  was 
a  peace  of  despair.  No  Englishman  who  loves 
what  is  noble  in  the  English  temper  can  tell 
without  sorrow  and  shame  the  story  of  that  time 
of  guilt.  The  work  of  oppression,  it  is  true, 
was  done  not  directly  by  England  but  by  the 
Irish  Protestants,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  rule 
sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  sense  of  dan- 
ger and  the  atmosphere  of  panic  in  which  the 
Protestants  lived.  But  if  thoughts  such  as  these 
relieve  the  guilt  of  those  who  oppressed  they 
leave  the  fact  of  oppression  as  dark  as  before. 
The  most  terrible  legal  tyranny  under  which  a 
nation  has  ever  groaned  avenged  the  rising 
under  Tyrconnell.     The  conquered  people,  in 


James  on  it,  a  revolt  which  would  in  fact  give 
the  crown  to  his  daughter  Anne  whose  affection 
for  Marlborough's  wife  would  place  the  real 
government  of  England  in  Churchill's  hands. 
A  yet  greater  danger  lay  in  the  treason  of  Ad- 
miral Russell  who  had  succeeded  Torrington  in 
command  of  the  fleet. 

Russell's  defection  would  have  removed  the 
one  obstacle  to  a  new  attempt  which  James  was 
resolved  to  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne 
and  which  Lewis  had  been  brought  to  support. 
James  had  never  wavered  from  his  design  of 
reluming  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
force.  He  abandoned  Ireland  as  soon  as  his 
hopes  of  finding  such  a  force  there  vanished  at 
the  Boyne;  and  from  that  moment  he  had 
sought  a  base  of  invasion  in  France.  Lewis 
was  the  more  willing  to  make  the  trial  that  the 
pressure  of  the  war  had  left  few  troops  in  Eng- 


Swift's    bitter   words    of     contempt,    became  j  land.     So  certain  was  he  of  success  that  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers    of   water"  to    future  ambassador  to  the  court  of  James  was 
their  conquerors.     Such  as  the  work  was  how-  |  already  nominated,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce 
ever,  it  was  thoroughly  done.     Though  local  |  sketched  between  France  and  England.     In  the 


risings  of  these  serfs  perpetually  spread  terror 
among  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  all  dream 
of  a  national  revolt  pa.ssed  away.  Till  the  very 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution  Ireland  ceased  to 
be  a  source  of  political  danger  and  anxiety  to 
England. 

Short  as  the  struggle  ©f  Ireland  had  been  it 
had  served  Lewis  well,  for  while  William  was 
busy  at  the  Boyne  a  series  of  brilliant  successes 
was  restoring  the  fortunes  of  France.     In  Flan- 


beginning  of  1692  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
troops  was  quartered  in  Normandy  in  readiness 
for  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Nearly  a 
half  of  this  force  was  composed  of  the  Irish 
regiments  who  had  followed  Sarsfield  into  exile 
after  the  surrender  of  Limerick.  Transports 
were  provided  for  their  passage,  and  Tourville 
was  ordered  to  cover  it  with  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many  ships 
as  his  opponent  the  belief  in  his  purpose  of  be- 


deis  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  won  the  victory  traying  William's  cause  was  so  strong  that 
of  Fleurus.  In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  j  Lewis  ordered  Tourville  to  engage  the  allied 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  success  of  even  greatei  fleets  at  any  disadvantage.  But  whatever  Rus- 
moment,  the  last  victory  which  France  was  sell's  intrigues  may  have  meant  he  was  no  Her- 
fated  to  win  at  sea,  placed  for  an  instant  the  |  bert.  All  he  would  promise  was  to  keep  his 
verythroneof  William  in  peril.  William  never  j  fleet  out  of  the  way  of  hindering  a  landing, 
showed  a  cooler  courage  than  in  quitlinir  Eng-  1  But  should  Tourville  engage,  he  would  promise 
laud  to  fight  James  in  Ireland  at  a  moment  i  nothing.  "  Do  not  think  I  will  letthe  French 
when  the  Jacobites  were  only  looking  for  the  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  seas,"  he  warned 
appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast  to  rise  [  his  .Jacobite  correspondents.  "  If  I  meet  them 
in  revolt.  The  French  minister  in  fact  hurried  1 1  will  fight  them,  even  though  King  James  were 
the  fleet  to  sea  in  the  hope  of  detaining  William  '  on  board."  When  the  allied  fleet,  which  had 
in  Enarland  by  a  danger  at  home;  and  he  had  '  been  ordered  to  the  Norman  coast,  met  the 
hardly  set  out  for  Ireland  when  Tourville,  the  French  off  the  heights  of  Harfleur  his  fierce  at- 
French  admiral,  appeared  in  the  Channel  with  |  tack  proved  Russell  true  to  his  word.  "Tour- 
strict  orders  to  fioht.  Orders  as  strict  had  been  ville's  fifty  vessels  were  no  match  for  the  ninety 
sent  to  the  allied  fleets  to  engage  even  at  the  i  ships  of  the  allies,  and  after  five  hours  of  a 
risk  of  defeat;  and  when  Tourville  was  met  on  ',  brave  struggle  the  French  were  forced  to  fly 


theSOth  of  June  1690  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleet  at  Beacliy  Head  the  Dutch  divisiim  at  once 
engaged.  Ttiough  utterly  outnumbered  it  fought 
stubbornly  ill  ho'peof  Herbert'sjiid;  but  Herbert, 
whether  from  cowardice  or  treason,  looked  idly 
on  while  his  allies  were  crushed,  an<i  withdrew 
with  the  English  ships  at  nightfall  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  I'liames.  The  danger  was  as 
great  as  the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left 


along  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Cotentin.  Twenty- 
two  of  their  vessels  reached  St.  Malo; 
thirteen  anchored  with  Tourville  in  the  bays  of 
Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue;  but  their  pursuers 
were  soon  upon  them,  and  in  a  bold  attack  the 
English  boats  burnt  ship  after  ship  under  the 
eyes  of  the  French  army. 

All  dread  of  the  invasion  was  at  once  at  an 
end;  and  the  throne  of  William  was  secured  by 


him  master  of  the  Channel  and  his  presence  oflE '  the  detection  and  suppression  of  the  Jacobite 


conspiracy  at  homo  which  the  invasion  was  in- 
tended to  support.  The  battle  of  La  Hogue  was 
a  death  blow  to  the  project  of  a  Stuart  restoration 
by  help  of  foreign  arms.  Henceforth  Enslish 
Jacobitism  would  have  to  battle  unaided  against 
the  throne  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jacobite  hopes  was  the  least  result 
of  the  victory.  France  ceased  from  that  moment 
to  exist  as  a  great  naval  power;  for  though  her 
fleet  was  soon  recruited  to  its  former  strength 
the  confidence  of  her  sailors  was  lost,  and  not 
even  Tourville  ventured  again  to  tempt  in  bat- 
tle the  fortunes  of  the  seas.  A  new  hope  too 
dawned  on  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  spell  of 
French  triumph  was  broken.  On  land  indeed 
the  French  still  held  their  old  mastery.  Namur, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  sur- 
rendered to  Lewis  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  An  inroad  into  Dauphiue  failed  to 
rouse  the  Huguenots  to  revolt,  and  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg  maintained  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms  by  a  victory  over  William  at  Stein- 
kirk.  But  the  battle  was  a  useless  butchery  in 
which  the  conquerors  lost  as  many  men  as  the 
conquered.  From  that  moment  France  felt 
herself  disheartened  and  exhausted  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  efforts.  The  public  misery  was  ex- 
treme "  The  country,"  Feuelon  wrote  frankly 
to  Lewis,  "  is  a  vast  hospital."  The  tide  too  of 
the  war  began  to  turn.  lii  1693  the  campaign 
of  Lewis  in  the  Netherlands  proved  a  fruitless 
one,  and  Luxembourg  was  hardly  able  to  beat 
off  the  fierce  attack  of  William  at  Neerwinden. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  long  career  of  pros- 
perity therefore  Lewis  bent  his  pride  to  seek 
peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  h  Is  conquests,  and  though 
the  effort  was  a  vain  one  it  told  that  the  daring 
hopes  of  French  ambition  were  at  an  end  and 
that  the  work  of  the  Grand  Alliance  was  prac- 
tically done. 

Its  final  triumph  however  was  in  great  meas- 
ure brought  about  by  a  change  which  now 
passed  over  the  face  of  English  politics.  In 
outer  seeming  the  revolution  of  1688  had  only 
transferred  the  sovereignty  over  England  from 
James  to  William  and  Mary.  In  actual  fact  it 
had  given  a  powerful  and  decisive  impulse  to 
the  great  constitutional  progress  which  was 
transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the  King  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  moment 
when  its  sole  right  to  tax  the  nation  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  when  its  own 
resolve  settled  the  practice  of  granting  none  but 
annual  supplies  to  the  Crown,  the  House  of 
Commons  became  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State.  It  was  impossible  permanently  to  .sus- 
pend its  sittings  or  in  the  long  run  to  oppose  its 
will  when  either  course  must  end  in  leaving 
the  Government  penniless,  in  breaking  up  the 
army  and  navy,  and  in  suspending  the  public 
service.  But  though  the  constitutional  change 
was  complete  the  machinery  of  government 
was  far  from  having  adapted  itself  to  the  new 
conditions  of  political  life  which  such  a  change 
brought  about.  However  powerful  the  will  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  it  had  no 
means  of  bringing  its  will  directly  to  bear  upon 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  Ministers 
who  had  charge  of  them  were  not  its  servants. 
but  the  servants  of  the  Crown;  it  was  from  the 
King  that  they  looked  for  direction,  and  to  the 
King  that  they  held  themselves  i-esponsible.  By 
impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the  Com- 
mons could  force  a  King  to  remove  a  Minister 
who  contradicted  their  will;  but  they  had  no 
constitutional  power  to  replace  the  fallen  stales- 
man  by  a  Minister  who  would  carry  out  their 
will. 

The  result  was  the  growth  of  a  temper  in  the 
Lower  House  which  drove  William  and  his 
Ministers  to  despair.  It  became  as  corrupt,  as 
jealous  of  power,  as  fickle  in  its  resolves  and 
factious  in  spirit  as  bodies  always  become  whose 
consciousness  of  the  possession  of  power  is  un- 
tempered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness  o£ 
the  practical  difliculties  cr  the  moral  responsi- 
bilities of  the  power  which  they  possess.  It 
grumbled  at  the  ill-success  of  the  war,  at  the 
suffering  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of 
the  Churchmen;  and  it  blamed  the  Crown  and 
its  Ministers  for  all  at  which  it  grumbled.  But 
it  was  hard  to  find  out  what  policy  or  measures 
it  would  have  preferred.  Its  mood  changed,  as 
William  bitterly  complained  with  every  hour. 
His  own  hold  over  it  grew  less  day  by  day.  It 
was  only  through  great  pressure  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  by  a  majority  of  two  a 
Place  Bill  which  would  have  rendered  all  his 
servants  and  Ministers  incapable  of  silting  in 
the  Commons.  He  was  obliged  to  use  his  veto 
to  defeat  a  Triennial  Bill  which,  as  he  believed, 
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•would  have  destroyed  what  litllc  stability  of  pur- 
pose tbere  was  in  the  present  Parliament.  The 
Houses  were  la  fact  without  the  guidance  of 
recognized  leaders,  without  adequate  informa- 
tion, and  destitute  of  tliat  organization  out  of 
which  alone  a  definite  policy  can  come.  Noth- 
ing better  proves  the  inborn  political  capacity 
of  the  English  mind  than  that  it  should  at  once 
have  found  a  simple  aud  effective  solution  of 
such  a  difficulty  as  this.  The  credit  of  the  so- 
lution belongs  to  a  man  whose  political  char- 
acter was  of  the  lowest  type.  Robert,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  had  been  a  Minisler  in  the  later 
days  of  Charles  the  Second;  aud  he  had  re- 
mained Minister  through  almost  all  the  reign 
of  James.  He  had  held  office  at  last  only  by 
compliance  with  tlie  worst  tyranny  of  his 
master  and  by  a  feigned  conversion  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  but  the  ruin  of  James  was 
no  sooner  certain  than  lie  had  secured  pardon 
and  protection  from  William  by  the  betrayal  of 
the  master  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  con- 
science and  his  honor.  Since  the  Revolution 
Sunderland  had  striven  only  to  escape  public 
observation  in  a  country  retirement,  but  at  this 
crisis  he  came  secretly  forward  to  bring  his  un- 
equaled  sagacity  to  the  aid  of  the  King.  His 
counsel  was  to  recognize  practically  the  new 
power  of  the  Commons  by  choosing  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  exclusively  from  among  the 
members  of  the  party  which  was  strongest  in 
the  Lower  House. 

As  yet  no  Ministry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term  had  existed.  Each  great  otficer  of  State, 
Treasurer  or  Secretary  or  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had 
in  theory  been  independent  of  his  fellow-ofl:cers: 
cacli  was  the  "King's  servant  "  and  responsible 
for  tlie  discharge  of  his  special  duties  to  the 
King  alone.  Prom  time  to  time  one  Minister, 
like  Clarendon,  might  tower  above  the  rest  and 
give  a  general  direction  to  the  whole  course  of 
government,  but  the  predominance  was  merely 
personal  and  never  permanent;  and  even  in 
such  a  case  there  were  colleagues  who  were 
ready  to  oppose  or  even  impeach  the  statestuan 
who  overshadowed  them.  It  was  common  for 
a  King  to  choose  or  dismiss  a  single  Minister 
without  any  communication  with  the  rest;  and 
so  far  was  even  William  from  aiming  at  minis- 
terial unity  that  he  had  striven  to  reproduce  in 
the  Cabinet  itself  the  balance  of  parties  which 
prevailed  outside  it.  Sunderland's  plan  aimed 
at  replacing  these  independent  Ministeis  by  a 
homogeneous  Ministry,  chosen  from  the  same 
party,  representing  the  same  sentiments,  and 
bound  together  for  common  action  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  lo^'alty  to  the  party  to 
which  it  belonged.  Not  only  was  such  a  plan 
likely  to  secure  a  unity  of  administration  which 
had  been  unknown  till  then,  but  it  gave  an 
organization  to  the  House  of  Commons  which 
it  had  never  had  before.  The  Ministers  who 
were  representatives  of  the  majority  of  its 
members  became  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
House.  Small  factions  were  drawn  together 
into  the  two  great  parties  which  supported  or 
opposed  the  Ministry  of  the  Crown.  Above  all 
it  brought  about  in  the  simplest  possible  way 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  long 
vexed  both  Kings  and  Commons.  The  new 
Ministers  ceased  in  all  but  name  to  be  tlie 
King's  servants.  They  became  simply  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  representing  the  will  of  tlie 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  capa 
ble  of  being  easily  set  aside  by  it  and  replaced 
by  a  similar  Committee  wlienever  the  balance 
of  power  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  House  to 
the  other. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  which  has  gone  on  from 
Sunderland's  day  to  our  own.  But  though 
William  showed  his  own  political  genius  in  un- 
derstanding and  adopting  Sunderland's  plan,  it 
was  only  slowly  and  tentatively  that  he  vent- 
ured to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  spite  of  the 
temporary  reaction  Sunderland  believed  that 
the  balance  of  political  power  was  really  on  the 
side  of  the  Wiiigs.  Not  only  were  they  the 
natural  representatives  of  tlie  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  supporters  of  the  war,  but 
they  stood  far  above  their  opponents  in  parlia 
nientary  aud  administrative  talent.  At  their 
head  stood  a  group  of  statesmen  whose  close 
union  in  thought  and  action  gained  them  tlie 
name  of  the  Junto.  Russell,  as  yet  the  most 
prominent  of  these,  was  the  victor  of  La  Hogue 
John  Somers  was  an  advocate  who  liad  .sprung 
into  fame  by  his  defense  of  the  Seven  Bishops; 
Lord  Wharton  was  known  as  the  most  dexter- 
ous and  unscrupulous  of  party  managers;  and 
Montague  was  fast  making  a  reputation  as  the 


ablest  of  English  financiers.  In  spite  of  such 
considerations  however  it  is  doubtful  whether 
William  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
hands  of  a  purely  Whig  Ministry  but  for  the 
attitude  which  the  Tories  took  towards  the  war. 
Exhausted  as  France  was  the  war  still  lan- 
guished and  tlie  allies  still  failed  to  win  a  single 
victory.  Meanwhile  English  trade  was  all  but 
ruined  by  the  French  privateers  and  the  nation 
stood  aghast  at  the  growth  of-  taxation.  The 
Tories,  always  cold  in  their  support  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  now  became  eager  for  peace. 
The  Whigs  on  the  other  hand  remained  reso- 
lute in  their  support  of  the  war. 

William,  in  whose  mind  the  contest  with 
Fiance  was  the  first  object,  was  thus  driven 
slowly  to  follow  Sunderland's  advice.  Already 
in  1694  indeed  Montague  established  his  polit- 
ical position  and  weakened  that  of  the  Tory  min- 
isters by  his  success  in  a  great  financial  meas- 
ure which  at  once  relieved  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation and  added  strength  to  the  new  monarchy. 
The  war  could  be  kept  up  only  by  loans;  and 
loans  were  still  raised  in  England  by  personal 
appeal  to  a  few  London  goldsmiths  in  whose 
hands  men  placed  money  for  investment.  But 
the  bankruptcies  which  followed  the  closing  of 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal  had  shaken  public 
confidence  in  the  goldsmiths,  while  the  dread  of 
a  restoration  of  James  made  these  capitalists 
appear  shy  of  the  Ministers'  appeals  for  aid. 
Money  therefore  could  only  be  raised  in  scanty 
quantities  and  at  a  heavy  loss.  In  this  emer- 
gency Montague  came  forward  with  a  plan 
which  had  been  previously  suggested  by  a 
Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  for  the  creation 
of  a  National  Bank  such  as  already  existed  in 
Holland  aud  in  Genoa.  While  serving  as  an  or- 
dinary bank  for  the  supply  of  capital  to  com- 
mercial enterprises  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the 
new  institution  was  called,  was  in  reality  an 
instrument  for  procuring  loans  from  the  people 
at  large  by  the  formal  pledge  of  the  state  to  re- 
pay the  money  advanced  on  the  demand  of  the 
lender.  For  this  purpose  a  loan  of  £1,300,000 
was  thrown  open  to  public  subscription;  and 
the  subscribers  to  it  were  formed  into  a  char- 
tered company  in  whose  hands  the  negotiation 
of  all  after  loans  was  placed.  The  plan  turned 
out  a  perfect  success.  In  ten  days  the  list  of 
subscribers  was  full.  A  new  source  of  power 
revealed  itself  in  this  discovery  of  the  resources 
afforded  by  the  national  credit  and  the  national 
wealth;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National 
Debt,  as  the  mass  of  these  loans  to  the  State 
came  to  be  called,  gave  a  new  security  against 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts  whose  first  work 
would  have  been  the  repudiation  of  the  claims 
of  the  lenders  or  as  they  were  termed  the 
"  fuudholders." 

Tiie  evidence  of  the  public  credit  gave 
strength  to  William  abroad  as  at  home.  In  1094 
indeed  the  army  of  90,000  men  which  he  com- 
manded in  the  Netherlands  did  no  more  than 
hold  the  Flench  successfully  at  bay;  but  the 
English  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel, 
ravaged  and  alarmed  the  coast  of  France,  and 
foiled  by  its  pressure  the  attack  of  a  .French 
army  on  Barcelona.  The  brighter  aspect  of  af- 
fairs abroad  coincided  with  a  new  unity  of  ac- 
tion at  home.  The  change  which  Sunderland 
counseled  was  quietly  carried  out.  One  by  one 
the  Tory  Ministers  had  been  replaced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Junto.  Russell  went  to  the  Admir- 
alty; Somers  was  named  Lord  Keeper;  Shrews- 
bury, Secretary  of  State;  INlonlague,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Even  before  this  change 
was  completed  its  effect  was  felt.  The  House 
of  Commons  tooli.a  new  tone.  The  Whig  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  united  and  disciplined, 
moved  quietly  under  the  direction  of  their  nat- 
ural leaders,  the  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  this  which  enabled  William  to  face  the 
shock  which  was  given  to  his  position  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  at  the  end  of  1694.  It 
had  been  provided  indeed  that  on  the  death  of 
cither  sovereign  the  survivor  should  retain  the 
throne;  but  the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Tories 
under  Nottingham  and  Halifax  on  the  war  and 
the  Bank  showed  what  fresh  hopes  had  been 
raised  by  William's  lonely  position.  The  Par- 
liament, however,  whom  the  King  had  just  con- 
ciliated by  assenting  at  last  to  tlie  Triennial 
Bill,  went  st.eadily  with  the  Ministry;  and  its 
fidelity  was  rewarded  by  tiiumph  abroad.  In 
September,  1695,  the  Alliance  succeeded  for  the 
first  time  in  winning  a  great  triumph  over 
France  in  the  capture  of  Namur.  The  King 
skillfully  took  advantage  of  his  victory  to  call  a 
new  Parliament,  and  its  members  at  once 
showed  their  temper  by  a  vigorous  support  of 


the  measures  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  Houses  indeed  were  no  mere 
tools  in  William's  hands.  They  forced  him  to 
resume  the  prodigal  grants  of  lands  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Dutch  favorites,  and  to  remove 
his  Ministers  in  Scotland  who  had  aided  in  a 
wild  project  for  a  Scotch  colony  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  Tliey  claimed  a  right  to  name  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Board  of  Trade  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1696  for  the  regulation  of  commer- 
cial matters.  They  rejected  a  proposal,  never 
henceforth  to  be  revived,  for  a  censorship  of 
the  Press.  But  there  was  no  factitious  opposi- 
tion. So  strong  was  the  Ministry  that  Mon- 
tague was  enabled  to  face  the  general  distress 
which  was  caused  for  the  moment  by  a  reform 
of  the  currency,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
clipping  to  far  less  than  its  nominal  value,  and 
although  the  financial  embarrassments  created 
by  tlie  currency  reform  hindered  any  vigorous 
measures  abroad  William  was  able  to  hold  the 
French  at  bay. 

But  the  war  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  Catholic  powers  in  the  Grand  Alliance 
were  already  in  revolt  against  William's  suprem- 
acy as  they  had  been  in  revolt  against  that  of 
Lewis.  In  1696  the  Pope  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing Savoj-  from  the  league  and  Lewis  was 
enabled  to  transfer  his  Italian  army  to  the  Low 
Countries.  But  France  was  now  simply  fight- 
ing to  secure  more  favorable  terms,  and  Will- 
iam, though  he  held  that  "the  only  waj'  of 
treating  with  France  is  with  our  swords  in  our 
hands,"  was  almost  as  eager  as  Lewis  for  a 
peace.  The  defection  of  Savoy  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  original  aim  of  the  Alliance, 
that  of  forcing  France  back  to  its  position  at 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  a  new  question 
was  drawing  every  day  nearer,  the  question  of' 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The  death 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second,  was 
now  known  to  be  at  hand.  With  him  ended 
the  male  line  of  the  Austrian  princes  who  for 
two  hundred  years  had  occupied  the  Spanish 
throne.  How  strangely  Spain  had  fallen  from 
its  high  estate  in  Europe  the  wars  of  Lewis  had 
abundantly  shown,  but  so  vast  was  the  extent 
of  its  empire,  so  enormous  the  resources  which 
still-  remained  to  it,  that  under  a  vigorous  ruler 
men  believed  its  old  power  would  at  once  re- 
turn. Its  sovereign  was  still  master  of  some  of 
the  noblest  provinces  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  of  Spain  itself,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Naples  ■ 
and  Sicily,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Southern 
America,  of  the  noble  islands  of  the  Spanish  i 
Main.  To  add  such  a  dominion  as  this  to  the 
dominion  either  of  Lewis  or  of  the  Emperor 
would  be  to  undo  at  a  blow  the  work  of  Euro- 
pean independence  which  William  had  wrouglit; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  either  of  these 
results  that  William  resolved  to  free  his  hands  ^ 
by  a  conclusion  of  the  war. 

In  May  negotiations  were  opened  at  Rys- 
wick:  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  w.ay  of  an 
accommodation  by  Spain  and  the  Empiie  were 
set  aside  in  a  private  negotiation  between  Will- 
iam and  Lewis;  and  peace  was  finally  signed 
in  October  1697.  In  spite  of  failure  and  defeat 
in  the  field  William's  policy  had  won.  The 
victories  of  France  remained  barren  in  the  face 
of  a  united  Europe;  and  her  exhaustion  forced 
her  for  the  first  time  since  Richelieu's  day  to 
consent  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  On  the 
side  of  the  Empire  France  withdrew  from  every 
annexation  save  that  of  Strassburg  which  she 
had  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimegwen,  and 
Strassburg  would  have  been  restored  but  for 
the  unhappy  delays  of  the  German  negotiators. 
To  Spain  Lewis  restored  Luxemburg  and  all 
the  conquests  he  had  made  during  the  war  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was 
replaced  in  his  dominions.  A  far  more  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  peace  pledged  Lewis  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  Stnart  cause  and  a  recog 
nition  of  William  as  King  of  England.  For 
Europe  in  general  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was 
little  more  than  a  truce.  But  for  England  it 
was  the  close  of  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  political  his- 
tory. It  was  the  final  and  decisive  defeat  of  the 
conspiracy  which  had  gone  on  between  Lewis 
and  the  Stuarts  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
the  conspiracy  to  turn  England  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  country  and  into  a  dependency  of 
France.  But  it  was  even  more  than  this.  It 
was  the  definite  establishmentof  England  as  the 
center  of  European  resistance  against  all  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  balance  of  power.' 

In  leaving  England  face  to  face  with  France 
the  Treaty  of  Rysv\'iek  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
policy  of  William.     Hitherto  he  had  aimed  at 
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siiving  the  balance  of  European  power  by  the 
.^oiiil  action  of  EngUind  and  the  rest  of  the 
European  States  against  France.  He  now  saw 
a  means  of  securing  what  that  action  liad  saved 
by  the  co  opeiation  of  France  and  the  two  great 
raval  powers.  In  his  new  course  we  see  the 
1  first  indication  of  that  triple  alliance  of  France, 
England,  and  Holland  whicli  formed  the  base 
of  Walpole's  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  of  that 
common  action  of  England  and  Franco  which 
since  the  fall  of  Holland  has  so  constantly  re- 
curred to  the  dreams  of  English  statesmen. 
I  Peace  therefore  was  no  sooner  signed  than 
I  William  by  stately  embassies  and  a  series  of 
:  secret  negotiations  drew  nearer  to  France.  It 
1  was  in  direct  negotiation  and  co  operation  with 
Lewis  that  he  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  question  which  threatened 
Europe  with  war.  At  this  moment  the  claim- 
ants of  the  Spanish  succession  were  three:  the 
French  Dauphin,  a  son  of  the  Spanish  King's 
elder  sister;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a 
grandson  of  his  younger  sister;  and  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  a  son  of  Charles's  aunt.  In 
strict  law — if  there  had  been  any  law  really 
applicable  to  the  matter — the  claim  of  the  last 
was  the  strongest  of  the  three;  for  the  claim  of 
the  Dauphin  was  barred  by  an  express  renuncia- 
tion of  all  right  to  the  succession  at  his  mother's 
marriage  with  Lewis  XIV.,  a  renuuciatioo 
which  liad  been  ratified  at  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  a  similar  renunciation  barred 
the  claim  of  the  Bavarian  candidate.  The  claim 
of  the  Emperor  was  more  remote  in  blood,  but 
it  was  barred  by  no  renunciation  at  all.  Will- 
iam however  was  as  resolute  in  the  interests  of 
Europe  to  repulse  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  as 
to  repulse  that  of  Lewis;  and  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  Austrian  succession  was  in. 
evitable  if  the  war  continued  and  Spain  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  in 
arms  against  France  and  leagued  with  the  Em- 
peror, which  made  him  suddenly  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

Had  England  and  Holland  shared  William's 
temper  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  succession 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  to  the  whole  Spanish 
dominions.  But  both  were  weary  of  war,  and 
of  the  financial  distress  which  war  had  brought 
with  it.  In  England  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was 
at  once  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  army 
at  the  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ten 
thousand  men;  acd  a  clamor  had  already  begun 
for  the  disbanding  even  of  these.  It  was  neces- 
sary therefore  to  bribe  the  two  rival  claimants 
to  a  waiver  of  their  claims;  and  Lewis  after 
some  hesitation  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  his 
Ministers,  and  consented  to  waive  his  sons 
claims  for  such  a  bribe.  The  secret  treaty  be- 
tween the  three  powers,  which  was  concluded 
in  the  summer  of  1698,  thus  became  necessa- 
rily a  Partition  Treaty.  The  succession  ot  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  recognized  on 
condition  of  the  cession  by  Spain  of  its  Italian 
possessions  to  his  two  rivals.  The  Jlilauese 
was  to  pass  to  the  Emperor;  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  the  border  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  to 
France.  But  tlie  arrangement  was  hardly  con- 
cluded when  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  Prince 
in  February,  1699,  made  the  Treaty  waste  ca- 
per. Austria  and  France  were  left  face  to  face; 
and  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  success  of 
either  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe  seemed  unavoidable.  The  peril 
was  the  greater  that  the  temper  of  both  England 
and  Holland  left  William  without  the  means  of 
backing  his  policy  by  arms.  The  suffering 
which  the  war  had  caused  to  the  merchant  class 
and  the  pressure  of  the  debt  and  taxationit 
entailed  were  waking  every  day  a  more  bitter 
resentment  in  the  people  of  both  countries. 
While  the  struggle  lasted  the  value  of  English 
exports  had  fallen  from  four  millions  a  year  to 
less  than  throe,  and  the  losses  of  ships  and  goods 
at  sea  had  been  enormous.  Nor  had  the  stress 
been  less  felt  within  the  realm.  The  revenue 
from  the  post-office,  a  fair  index  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country,  had  fallen  from  seventy- 
six  thousand  to  fifty-eight.  With  the  restoration 
of  peace  indeed  tlie  energies  of  the  country  had 
quickly  recovered  from  Ihe  shock.  In  the  live 
years  after  the  Peace  of  Hyswick  the  exports 
doubled  themselves;,  the  merchant-shipping  w.as 
quadrupled;  and  the  revenue  of  the  post-office 
rose  to  eighty-two  thousand  pounds.  But  such 
a  recovery  only  produced  a  greater  disinclina- 
tion to  face  again  the  sufferings  of  a  renewed 
state  of  war. 

The  general  discontent  at  the  course  'of  the 
war,  the  general  anxiety  to  preserve  the  new 
gains  of  the  peace,  told  alike  on  William  and 


on  the  party  which  had  backed  his  policy.  In 
England  almost  every  one  was  set  on  two  ob- 
jects, tlie  reduction  of  taxes  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  standing  army.  The  war  liad  raised  the 
taxes  from  two  millions  a  year  to  four.  It  had 
bequeathed  twenty  millions  of  debt  and  a  fresh 
six  millions  of  deficit.  The  standing  army  was 
still  held  to  be  the  enemy  of  liberty,  as  it  had 
been  held  under  the  Stuarts;  and  hardly  any 
one  realized  the  new  conditions  of  political  life 
which  had  robbed  its  existence  of  danger  to  the 
State.  The  King  however  resisted  desperately 
the  proposals  for  its  disbanding;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  w.is  all  important  for  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  he  was  carrying  on. 
But  his  stubborn  opposition  only  told  against 
himself.  Personally  indeed  the  King  still  re- 
mained an  object  of  national  gratitude;  but  his 
natural  partiality  to  his  Dutch  favorites,  the 
confidence  he  gave  toSunderlaud,  his  cold  and 
sullen  demeanor,  above  all  his  endeivors  to 
maintain  the  standing  army,  robbed  him  of  pop- 
ularity and  of  the  strength  which  conies  from 
popularity.  The  negotiations  too  which  he  was 
carrying  on  were  a  secret  he  could  not  reveal; 
and  his  prayers  failed  to  turn  the  Parliament 
from  its  purpose.  The  army  and  navy  were 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  IIoiv  much  William's 
hands  were  weakened  by  this  reduction  of 
forces  and  by  the  peace- temper  of  England  was 
shown  by  the  Second  Partition  Treaty  which 
was  concluded  in  1700  between  the  two  mari- 
time powers  and  France.  The  demand  of  Lewis 
that  the  Netherlands  shoi,ld  be  given  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  political  position 
would  always  leave  him  a  puppet  in  the  French 
King's  hands,  was  indeed  successfully  resisted. 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Indies  were  as- 
signed to  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy  were  now 
granted  to  France;  and  it  was  provided  that 
Milan  should  be  exchanged  for  Lorraine, 
whose  Duke  was  to  be  sumraarilj'  transferred 
to  the  new  Duchy.  If  the  Emperor  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  come  into  the  Treaty  the 
share  of  his  son  was  to  pass  to  another  un- 
named prince,  who  was  probably  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

The  Emperor,  indifferent  to  the  Archduke's 
personal  interest,  and  anxious  only  to  gain  a 
new  dominion  in  Italy  for  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, stubbornly  protested  against  this  arrange- 
ment; but  his  protest  was  of  little  moment  so 
long  as  Lewis  and  the  two  maritime  powers 
held  firmly  together.     The  new  Western  Alli- 
ance indeed  showed  how  wide  its  power  was 
from  the  first.     The  mediation  of  England  and 
Holland,    no   longer  counteracted  by  France, 
secured  peace  between  the  Emperor  .and  the 
Turks  in  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz.     The  com- 
mon action  of  the  three  powers  stifled  a  strife 
between  Holstein   and  Denmark  which  would 
have  set   North   Germany   on  fire.     William's 
European  position  indeed  was  more  command-  | 
ing  than  ever.    But  his  difficulties  at  home  were  , 
increasing  every  day.    In  spite  of  the  defection  | 
of  their  supporters  on  the  question  of  a  stand- 
ing army  the  Whig  Ministry  for  some  time  re- 
tained fairly  its  hold  on  the  Houses.     But  the  i 
elections  for  a  new  Parliament  at  the  close  ot '. 
1698  showed  the  growth  of  a  new  temper  in  this  \ 
nation.     A  Tory  majority,  pledged  to  peace  aa  i 
to  a  reduction  of  taxation  and  indifferent  to  ; 
foreign  affairs,  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons.   The  fourteen  thousand  men  still  re-  | 
taincd  in   the  army  were  at  once  cut  down  to 
.seven.     It   was  voted    that    William's    Dutch  I 
guards   should  return   to  Holland.     It  was  in  | 
vain  that  William  begged  for  their  retention  as  j 
a  personal  favor,  that  he  threatened  to  leave 
England  with  them,  and  that  the  ill  effect  ot 
this  strife  on  his  negotiations  threw  him  into  a 
fever.     Even  before  the  elections  he  had  warn-  j 
ed   the  Dutch   Pensionary  that  in  any  fresh 
struggle  England  could  be  relied  on  only  for  na- 
val aid.     He  was  forced  to  give  way;  and,  as  he  { 
expected,  this  open  display  of  the  peace-temper  , 
of  England  told  fatally  on  ihe  resistance  he  had 
attempted  to  the  pretensions  of  France.     He  \ 
strove  indeed  to  appease  the  Parliament  by  call-  , 
ing  for   the  resignation   of  Russell   and  Mon-  [ 
lague,   the  two   ministers  most  hated   by    the  j 
Tories.     But  all  seemed  in  vain.     The  Houses  , 
no  sooner  met  in  1699  than  the  Tory  majority  j 
attacked  the  Crown,  passed  a  Bill  for  resuming 
estates  granted  to  the  Dutch  favorites,  and  con- 
demned the  Ministers  as  responsible  for  these 
grants.     Again  Sunderland  had  to    intervene,  | 
and  to  press  William  to  carry  out  the  policy  j 
which  had  produced  the  Whig  Ministry  by  its  | 


entire  dismissal.  Somers  and  his  friends  with- 
drew, and  a  new  administration  composed  of 
moderate  Tories,  with  Lords  Rochester  and 
Godolphin  as  its  leading  members,  took  their 
place. 

The  moment  indeed  was  one  in  which  the 
King  needed  at  any  price  the  cooperation  ot 
the  Parliament.  Spain  had  been  stirred  to  bit 
ter  resentment  as  news  of  the  Partition  Treaty 
crept  abroad.  The  Spaniards  cared  little 
whether  a  French  or  an  Austrian  Prince  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  their 
pride  revolted  against  the  dismemberment  ot 
the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  Italian  depend- 
encies. The  nobles  too  dreaded  the  loss  of  their 
vast  estates  in  Italy  and  of  the  lucrative  posts 
they  held  as  governors  of  these  dependencies. 
Even  the  dying  King  shared  the  anger  of  his 
subjects.  He  hesitated  only  whether  to  leave 
his  dominions  to  the  House  of  Austria  or  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon ;  but  in  either  case  he 
was  resolved  to  leave  the  whole.  A  will 
wrested  from  him  by  the  factions  which 
wrangled  over  his  death-bed  bequeathed  at  last 
the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  to  a  grandson  of 
Lewis,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  secoud  son  of 
the  Dauphin.  It  was  doubtful  indeed  whether 
Lewis  would  suffer  his  grandson  to  receive  the 
crown.  He  was  still  a  member  of  that  Triple 
Alliance  on  which  for  the  last  three  years  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  depended.  The  Treaty  of 
Partition  was  so  recent  and  the  risk  of  accept- 
ing this  bequest  so  great  that  Lewis  would  have 
hardly  resolved  on  it  but  for  his  belief  that  the 
temper  of  England  must  necessarily  render 
William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one.  Never  in 
fact  had  England  been  so  averse  from  war.  So 
strong  was  the  antipathy  to  William's  policy 
j  that  men  openly  approved  the  French  King's 
course.  Hardly  any  one  in  England  dreaded 
the  succession  of  a  boy  who,  French  as  he  was, 
would  as  they  believed  soon  be  turned  into  a 
Spaniard  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  The 
.  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  far  better  than  the  increase  of 
j  power  which  France  would  have  derived  from 
j  the  cessions  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Partition. 
The  cession  of  the  Sicilies  would  have  turned 
'  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  said,  into  a  French 
I  lake,  and  have  ruined  Ihe  English  trade  wilh 
the  Levant,  while  the  cession  of  Guipuzcoa  and 
I  the  annexation  of  the  west  coast  ot  Spain,  which 
was  looked  on  as  certain  to  follow,  would  have 
imperiled  the  American  trade  and  again  raised 
I  France  into  a  formidable  power  at  sea.  Back- 
ing all  these  considerations  was  the  dread  of 
losing  by  a  contest  with  Spain  and  its  new  King 
the  lucrative  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies. 
"  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  William  wrote 
bitterly,  "that  almost  every  one  rejoices  that 
France  has  preferred  the  AVill  to  the  Treaty." 
Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was  at  his  rival's 
breach  of  faith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing 
it.  In  the  opening  of  1701  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
entered  Madrid,  and  Lewis  proudly  boasted 
tha";  henceforlh  there  were  no  Pyrenees. 

The  life-work  of  William  seemed  undone. 
He  knew  himself  to  be  dying.  His  cough  was 
incessant,  his  eyes  sunk  and  dead,  his  frame  so 
weak  that  he  could  hardly  get  into  his  coach. 
But  never  had  he  shown  himself  so  great.  Hia 
courage  rose  with  every  difficulty.  His  temper 
which  had  been  heated  by  the  personal  affronts 
lavished  on  him  through  English  faction,  was 
hushed  by  a  supreme  effort  of  his  will.  His 
large  and  clear-sighted  intellect  looked  through 
the  temporary  embarrassments  of  French  di- 
plomacy and  English  party  strife  to  the  great 
interests  which  he  knew  must  in  the  end  deter- 
mine the  course  of  European  politics.  Abroad 
and  at  home  all  seemed  to  go  against  him.  For 
the  moment  he  had  no  ally  save  Holland,  for 
Spain  was  now  united  with  Lewis,  while  Ihe 
attitude  of  Bavaria  divided  Germany  and  held 
Ihe  House  ot  Austria  in  check.  The  Bavarian 
Elector  indeed,  who  had  charge  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  on  whom  William  had  counted, 
openly  joined  the  French  side  from  Ihe  first  and 
proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  in  Brus- 
sels. In  England  a  new  Parliament,  which  had 
been  called  by  way  ot  testing  public  opinion, 
was  crowded  with  Tories  who  were  resolute 
against  war.  The  Tory  Ministry  pressed  him  to 
acknowledge  Ihe  new  King  of  Spain;  and  as 
even  Holland  did  this,  William  was  forced  to 
submit.  He  could  only  count  on  the  greed  of 
Lewis  to  heip  him,  and  he  did  not  count  in  vain. 
The  general  approval  of  the  French  King's 
action  had  sprung  from  a  belief  that  he  intended 
honestly  to  leave  Spain  to  the  Spaniards  under 
their  new  boy  king.     Bitter  too  as  the  strife  of 
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Whig  and  Tory  might  be  in  England,  there 
were  two  things  on  which  Whig  and  Tory  were 
agreed.  Neillier  would  suffer  France  to  occupy 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Neither  would  en- 
dure a  French  attack  on  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion which  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  estab- 
lished. But  the  arrogance  of  Lewis  blinded 
him  to  the  need  of  moderation  in  his  hour  of 
good-luck.  The  wretched  defense  made  by  the 
strong  places  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  former 
•war  had  brought  about  an  agreement  between 
Spain  and  Holland  at  its  close,  by  which  seven 
fortresses,  including  Luxemburg,  Mons,  and 
Charleroi.  were  garrisoned  with  Dutch  in  the 
place  of  Spanish  troops.  The  seven  were  named 
the  Dutch  barrier,  and  the  first  anxiety  both  of 
Holland  and  of  William  was  to  maintain  this 
arrangement  under  the  new  state  of  things. 
William  laid  down  the.  maintenance  of  the  bar- 
rier in  his  negotiations  at  Madrid  as  a  matter  of 
peace  or  war.  But  Lewis  was  too  eager  lo  wait 
even  for  the  refusal  of  William's  demand  which 
the  pride  of  the  Spanish  Court  prompted.  In 
irebruary  1701  his  troops  appeared  at  the  gates 
of  the  seven  fortresses;  and  a  secret  convention 
with  the  Elector,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Netherlands,  delivered  them  into  his  hands  to 
hold  in  trust  for  his  grandson.  Other  French 
garrisons  took  possession  at  the  same  time  of 
Ostend  and  the  coast  towns  of  Flanders. 

The  Parliament  of  1701,  a  Parliament  mainly 
of  Tories,  and  in  which  the  leader  of  the  moder- 
ate Tories,  Robert  Harley,  came  for  the  first 
time  to  the  front,  met  amidst  the  general  panic 
and  suspension  of  trade  which  followed  this 
seizure  of  the  barrier  fortresses.  Peace-Parlia- 
ment as  it  was  and  bitterly  as  it  condemned  the 
Partition  Treaties,  it  at  once  supported  Will- 
iam in  his  demand  for  a  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops,  and  authorized  liim  to  conclude 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Holland,  whicli  would 
give  that  State  courage  to  join  in  the  demand. 
The  disclosure  of  a  new  Jacobite  plot  strength- 
ened William's  position.  The  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  had  been  raised  in  the  preceding 
year  by  the  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  only  living  child  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  and  who  as  William  was  childless  ranked, 
after  his  mother,  as  heir  presumptive  of  the 
throne.  William  was  dying,  the  health  of 
Anne  herself  was  known  to  be  precarious;  and 
to  the  partisans  of  James  it  seemed  as  if  the 
succession  of  his  sou,  tlie  boy  who  was  known 
in  later  life  as  the  Old  Pretender,  was  all  but 
secure.  But  Tory  as  the  Parliament  was,  it 
had  no  mind  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  a  new  Act  of  Succession  was  laid( 
before  the  Houses  in  1701  not  a  vote  was  raised 
for  James  or  his  sou.  By  the  ordinary  rules  of 
heritage  the  descendants  of  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  First.  Henrietta  of  Oileans,  whose 
only  child  liad  married  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
■would  come  next  as  claimants;  but  the  house 
of  Savoy  was  Catholic  and  its  pretensions  were 
passed  over  in  the  same  silence.  No  other 
descendants  of  Charles  the  First  remained,  and 
the  Parliament  fell  back  on  his  father's  line. 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  the  First,  had 
married  the  Elector  Palatine;  but  of  her  twelve 
children  all  had  died  childless  save  one.  This 
■was  Sophia,  wife  of  the  late  and  mother  of  the 
present  Elector  of  Hanover.  It  was  in  Sophia 
and  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants,  tliat 
the  Act  of  Settlement  vested  the  Crown.  But 
the  jealousy  of  a  foreign  ruler  accompanied  this 
settlement  with  remarkable  provisions.  It  was 
enacted  that  every  English  sovereign  must  be 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established.  All  future  kings  were  for- 
bidden to  leave  England  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  foreigners  were  excluded  from 
all  public  posts,  military  or  civil.  Tlie  inde- 
pendence of  justice,  which  had  been  inade- 
quately secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  now 
established  by  a  clause  which  provided  that  no 
judge  should  be  removed  from  office  save  on 
an  address  from  Parliament  to  the  Crown. 
The  two  principles  that  the  king  acts  only 
through  his  ministers  and  that  these  ministers 
I  are  responsible  to  Parliament  were  asserted  by 
a  requirement  tliat  all  public  business  should 
be  formally  done  in  the  Privy  Council  and  all 
its  decisions  signed  by  its  members.  These  two 
last  provisions  went  far  to  complete  the  parlia 
meutary  Constitution  which  had  been  drawn  liy 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But,  firm  as  it  was  in  its  loyalty  lo  the  Revo- 
lution, and  in  its  resolve  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands,  tlie  Parliament 
had  still  no  purpose  ot  war.  It  assented  in- 
deed to  the  alliance  with  Holland  in  the  belief 


that  the  pressure  of  the  two  powers  would 
bring  Lewis  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question.  Its  aim  was  still  to  avoid  a  standing 
army  and  to  reduce  taxation;  and  its  bitterness 
against  the  Partition  Treaties  sprang  from  a  be- 
lief that  William  had  entailed  on  England  bj' 
their  means  a  contest  which  must  bring  back 
again  the  army  and  the  debt.  The  King  was 
bitterly  blamed,  while  the  late  ministers,  Som 
ers,  Russell,  and  Montague  (now  become  peers), 
were  impeached  for  their  share  in  the  treaties: 
and  the  Commons  prayed  the  King  to  exclude 
the  three  from  his  counsels  foiever.  But  a 
counter-prayer  from  the  Lords  gave  the  first 
sign  of  a  Reaction  of  opinion.  Outside  the 
House  of  Commons  indeed  the  tide  of  national 
feeling  rose  as  the  designs  of  Lewis  grew  clear- 
er. He  refused  to  allow  the  Dutch  barrier  to  be 
re-established;  and  a  great  French  fleet  gather- 
ed in  the  Channel  to  support,  it  was  believed,  a 
fresh  Jacobite  descent  which  was  proposed  by 
the  ministers  of  James  in  a  letter  intercepted 
and  laid  before  Parliament.  Even  the  House  of 
Commons  look  fire  at  this,  and  the  fleet  was 
raised  to  thirty  thousand  men,  the  armj'  to  ten 
thousand.  But  the  country  moved  faster  than 
the  Parliament.  Kent  sent  up  a  remonstrance 
against  the  factious  measures  by  which  the 
Tories  still  struggled  against  the  King's  policy, 
with  a  prayer  "  that  addresses  might  be  turned 
into  Bills  of  Supply;"  and  William  was  en- 
couraged by  these  signs  of  a  change  of  temper 
to  dispatch  an  English  force  to  Holland,  and  to 
conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the  United  Prov- 
inces for  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from 
Lewis  and  for  their  transfer  with  the  Milanese 
to  the  house  of  Austria  as  a  means  of  coimter- 
balancing  the  new  power  added  to  France. 

England  Iiovvever  still  clung  desperately  to  a 
hope  of  peace;  and  even  in  the  Treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  which  followed  on  the  French  refusal 
to  negotiate  on  abasisof  compensation, William 
was  far  from  disputing  the  right  of  Philip  of 
Anjou  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Hostilities  had 
indeed  already  broken  out  in  Italy  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies;  but  the  King  had 
not  abandoned  the  dream  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment when  France  by  a  sudden  act  forced  him 
into  war.  Lewis  had  acknowledged  William 
as  King  in  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  "and  pledged 
himself  to  oppose  all  attacks  on  his  throne;  but 
in  September,  1701,  he  entered  the  bed-chamber 
at  St.  Germains  where  James  the  Second  was 
breathing  his  last,  and  promised  to  acknowledge 
bis  son  at  his  death  as  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  promise  which  was 
thus  made  was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
in  a  moment  all  England  was  at  one  in  accept- 
ing the  challenge.  The  issue  Lewis  had  raised 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  European  politics, 
but  a  question  whether  the  work  of  the  Revo 
lution  should  be  undone,  and  whether  Catholi- 
cism and  despotism  should  be  replaced  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France.  On 
such  a  question  as  this  there  was  no  difference 
between  Tory  and  Whig.  Every  Englishman 
backed  William  in  his  open  resentment  of  the 
insult  and  in  the  recall  of  his  ambassador.  The 
national  union  showed  itself  in  the  warm  wel- 
come given  to  the  King  on  his  return  from  the 
Hague,  where  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Grand 
Alliance  in  September  between  the  Empire, 
Holland,  and  the  United  Provinces  had  re- 
warded William's  patience  and  skill.  The  Alli- 
ance wassoon  joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  German  Slates. 
William  seized  the  moment  of  enthusiasm  to  dis- 
solve the  Houses  whose  action  had  hitherto  em- 
barrassed him;  and  though  the  new  Parliament 
which  met  in  1702  was  still  Tory  in  the  main, 
its,Tory  members  were  now  as  much  for  war  as 
the  Whigs,  and  the  House  of  Commons  replied 
to  the  King's  stirring  appeal  by  voting  forty 
thousand  soldiers  and  as  many  sailors  for  the 
coming  struggle.  As  a  telling  reply  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  young  James  by  Lewis,  a  Bill 
of  Attainder  was  passed  against  the  new  Pre- 
tender, and  correspondence  with  him  or  main- 
tenance of  his  title  were  made  treason.  At  the 
same  time  all  members  of  either  House  and  all 
public  officials  were  sworn  to  uphold  the  suc- 
cession of  tlie  House  of  Hanover  as  established 
by  law. 

The  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great 
to  allow  of  his  taking  the  field;  and  he  was 
forced  to  intrust  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  to 
the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  a  great  command.  John  Churchill, 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in  1650,  the  son 
of  a  Devonshire  Cavalier,  whose  daughter  be- 
came, at  the  Restoration,  mistress  of  the  Duke 


I  of  York.  The  shame  of  Arabella  did  more, 
perhaps,  than  her  father's  loyalty  to  win  for  her 
brother  a  commission  in  the  royal  Guards;  and 
'  after  five  years'  service  abroad  under  Turenne 
!  the  young  captain  became  colonel  of  an  English 
regiment  which  was  retained  in  the  service  of 
France.  He  had  already  shown  some  of  the 
j  qualities  of  a  great  soldier,  an  unruffled  cour- 
I  age,  a  temper  naturally  bold  and  venturesome 
j  but  held  in  check  by  a  cool  and  serene  judg- 
I  ment,  a  vigilance  and  capacity  for  enduring  fa- 
tigue which  never  forsook  him.  In  later  years 
I  he  was  known  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  recon- 
1  noitering,  and  at  Blenheim  he  remained  on 
i  horseback  for  fifteen  hours.  But  courage  and 
I  skill  in  arms  did  less  for  Churchill  on  hisreturn 
to  the  English  court  than  his  personal  beauty. 
In  the  French  camp  he  had  been  known  as  "  the 
handsome  Englishman;"  and  his  manners  were 
]  as  winning  as  his  person.  Even  in  age  his  ad- 
i  dress  was  almost  irresistible;  "he  engrossed 
the  graces,"  says  Chesterfield;  and  his  air  never 
lost  the  careless  sweetness  which  won  the  favor 
of  Lady  Castlemaine.  A  present  of  £5,000 
from  the  King's  mistress  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  fortune  which  grew  rapidly  to  greatness,  as 
the  prudent  forethought  of  the  handsome  young 
soldier  hardened  into  the  avarice  of  age. 

But  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  Church-  ' 
ill  looked  mainly  for  advancement,  and  he  ' 
earned  it  by  the  fidelity  with  which  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household  he  clung  to  the  Duke's 
fortunes  during  iLe  dark  days  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  He  followed  James  to  Edinburgh  and 
the  Hague,  and  on  his  master's  return  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Life  Guards.  The  service  he  rendered  James 
after  his  accession  by  saving  the  royal  army 
from  a  surprise  at  Sedgemoor  would  have  been 
yet  more  splendidly  acknowledged  but  for  the 
King's  bigotry.  In  spite  of  his  master's  per- 
sonal solicitations  Churchill  remained  true  to 
Protestantism.  But  he  knew  James  too  well  to 
count  on  further  favor  after  a  formal  refusal  to 
abandon  his  faith.  Luckily  for  him  he  had  now 
found  a  new  ground-work  for  his  fortunes  in 
the  growing  influence  of  his  wife  over  the  King's 
second  daughter,  Anne;  and  at  the  crisis  of  the 
Revolution  the  adhesion  of  Anne  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  was  of  the  highest  value.  No 
sentiment  of  gratitude  to  his  older  patron  hin- 
dered Marlborough  from  corresponding  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  from  promising  Anne's  sym- 
pathy to  William's  effort,  or  from  deserting  the 
ranks  of  the  King's  army  when  it  faced  William  i 
in  the  field.  His  desertion  proved  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause;  but  great  as  this  service  was  it  waS' 
eclipsed  by  a  second.  It  was  by  his  wife's  per- 
suasion that  Anne  was  induced  to  forsake  herf 
father  and  take  refuge  in  Danby's  camp.  Un- 
scrupulous as  his  conduct  had  been,  the  services- 
which  Churchill  thus  rendered  lo  William  were 
too  great  to  miss  their  reward.  On  the  new 
King's  accession  he  became  Earl  of  Marlborough ; 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  force  during  the 
Irish  war,  ■where  his  rapid  successesal  once  w  on 
William's  regard;  and  he  was  given  high  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Flanders. 

But  the  sense  of  his  power  over  Anne  sooa 
turned  Marlborough  from  plotting  treason; 
against  James  to  plot  treason  against  William,  i 
Great  as  was  his  greed  of  gold,  he  had  married! 
Sarah  Jennings,  a  penniless  beauty  of  Charles's 
court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignant  temper! 
was  strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  win- 
ning and  retaining  love.  Churchill's  affection 
for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the 
dark  web  of  his  career.  In  the  midst  of  his 
marches  and  fiom  the  very  battle-field  he  writes 
to  his  w  ife  with  the  same  passionate  tenderness. 
The  composure  which  no  danger  or  hatred  could 
ruffle  broke  down  into  almost  womanish  depres- 
sion at  the  thought  of  her  coldness  or  at  any 
buist  of  her  violent  humor.  To  the  last  he  never 
left  her  without  a  pang.  "1  did  for  a  great 
while  with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the 
cliffs,"  he  wrote  once  to  her  after  setting  out  on 
a  campaign,  "in  hopes  that  I  might  have  liad 
one  sight  of  you."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
woman  who  inspired  Marlborough  with  a  love 
:  like  this  bound  to  her  the  weak  and  feeble 
j  nature  of  the  Prinoess  Anne.  The  two  friends 
I  threw  off  the  restraints  of  slate,  and  addressed 
:  each  other  as  "Mrs.  Freeman"  and  "Mrs 
Morlej'."  It  was  on  his  wife's  influence  ovei 
her  friend  that  the  Earl's  ambition  counted  Id 
its  designs  against  William.  His  subtle  policy 
aimed  at  availing  itself  both  of  William's  un- 
popularity and  of  the  dread  of  a  Jacobite  res 
toration.  His  plan  was  to  drive  the  King  from 
the  throne  by  backing  the  Tories  in  their  oppo 
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sition  to  tbewar,  as  wellasbysliningtofreuzy  Duiiug  the  uext  teu  years  he  assumed  the 
the  English  liatred  to  foreigners,  and  then  to  general  direction  of  the  war  in  Flanders  and  in 
use  the  Whig  dread  of  James's  return  to  seat    Spain.     He  managed  every  negotiation  with  the 


Anne  in  William's  place  The  discovery  of 
these  designs  roused  the  King  to  a  burst  of  un- 
usual resentment.  "  Were  1  and  mj'Lord  Jlarl- 
boiough  private  persons,"  William  exclaimed, 
"  tlie  sword  would  have  to  settle  between 
us."  As  it  was,  he  could  only  strip  the  Earl 
of  his  offices  and  command  and  drive  his  wife 
from  St.  James's     Anne  followed   her  favor 


courts  of  ihe  allies.  He  watched  over  the  shift 
ing  phases  of  English  politics.  He  crossed  the 
Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the 
cabinet,  or  hurried  to  Berlin  to  secure  the  due 
contingent  of  Electoral  troops  from  Branden- 
burg. At  one  and  the  same  moment  men  saw 
him  reconciling  the  Emperor  with  the  Prot- 
estants of  Hungary,  stirring  the  Calvinisis  of 


ite,  and  the  court  of  the  Princess  became  j  the  Cevennes  into  revolt,  arranging  the  affairs 
the  center  of  the  Tory  opposition:  while  1  of  Portugal,  and  providing  for  the  protection 
Marlborough   opened  a    correspondence   with  1  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

James.  So  notorious  was  his  Ueason  that  on  !  But, his  air  showed  no  trace  of  fatigue  or 
the  eve  of  the  French  invasion  which  was  foiled  [  haste  or  vexation.  He  retained  to  the  last 
by  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  the  Earl  was  one  j  the  indolent  grace  of  his  youth.  His  natural 
of  the  first  among  the  suspected  persons  who  i  dignily  was  never  ruffled  by  an  outbreak  of 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  temper.     Amidst  the  storm  of  battle  his  sol- 

The  death  of  Mary  however  forced  William  diers  saw  their  leader  "  without  fear  or  danger 
to  recall  the  Princess,  who  became  by  this  I  or  in  the  least  hurry  giving  liis  orders  with^'all 
event  his  successor;  and  with  Anne  the  Marl-  I  the  calmness  imaginable."  In  the  cabinet  he 
boroughs  returned  to  court.  Now  indeed  that  |  was  as  cool  as  on  the  battle-field.  He  met  with 
Anne's  succession  was  brought  near  by  the  :  the  same  equable  serenity  the  pettiness  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  William's  health  their  loyalty  to  i  German  princes,  [he  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the 
the  throne  might  be  counted  on;  and  though  ignorant  opposition  of  his  officers,  the  libels  of 
William  could  not  bend  himself  to  trust  the  I  his  political  opponents.  There  was  a  touch  of 
Earl  again,  he  saw  in  him  as  death  drew  near  j  irony  in  the  simple  expedients  by  which  he 
the  one  man  whose  splendid  talents  fitted  him  '  sometimes  solved  problems  which"had  baffled 
in  spite  of  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  his  life  In  '  cabinets.  The  touchy  pride  of  the  King  of 
rule  England  and  direct  the  Grand  Alliance  iu  I  Prussia  in  his  new  royal  dignily,  when  he^rose 

from  being  a  simple  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
a  throne,  made  him  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
among  the  allies;  but  all  difficulty  with  him 
ceased  when  Marlborough  rose  at  a  state  banquet 
and  glutted  his  vanity  by  handing  him  a  nap- 
kin. Churchill's  composure  rested  partly  on  a 
pride  which  could  not  stoop  to  bare  the  real 
self  W'ithin  to  the  eyes  of  menner  men.  In  the 
bitter  moments  before  his  tall  he  bade  Godol- 
phin  burn  some  querulous  letters  which  the 
persecution  of  his  opponents  had  wrung  from 
him;  "My  desire,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  the 
world  may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking 
me  a  happy  man,  for  I  think  it  better  to  be  en- 
vied than  pitied."  But  in  great  measure  it 
sprang  from  the  purely  intellectual  temper  of 
his  mind.     His  passion  for  his  wife  was  the  one 


his  stead.  He  employed  Marlborough  therefore 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
Flanders.  But  the  Earl  had  only  just  taken 
command  when  a  fall  from  his  ho'rse  on  the 
twenty  first  of  February,  1703,  proved  fatal  to 
thebrokenframeof  William  of  Orange.  "  There 
■was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  delivered  out  of  my  troubles,"  the 
dying  man  whispered  to  Portland,  "  but  I  own 
1  see  another  scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a 
little  longer."  He  knew  however  that  the  wish 
was  vain ;  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  March,  commending  Marlborough  to 
Aune  as  the  fittest  person  to  lead  her  armies 
and  guide  her  counsels.  Anne's  zeal  in  her 
friend's  cause  needed  no  quickening.  Three 
days  after  her  accession  the  Earl  was  named  I  sentiment  which  tinged  the  colorless  light  in 


Captain  General  of  the  English  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  intrusted  with  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  war.  His  supremacy  over  home 
affairs  was  secured  by  the  expulsion  of  the  few 
remaining  Whigs  among  the  ministers,  and  the 
construction  of  a  purely  Tory  administration 
with  Lord  Godolphin,  a  close  friend  of  Marl- 
borough's, as  Lord  Treasurer  at  its  head.  The 
Queen's  affection  for  his  wife  insured  him  the 
support  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment  when  Anne's 
personal  popularity  gave  the  Crown  a  new 
weight  with  the  nation.  In  England  indeed 
party  feeling  for  the  moment  died  away.  The 
Parliament  called  on  the  new  accession  was 
strongly  Tory;  but  all  save  the  extreme  Tories 
were  won  over  to  the  war  now  that  it  was 
waged  on  behalf  of  a  Tory  queen  by  a  Tory 
general,  while  the  most  extreme  of  the  Whigs 
were  ready  to  back  even  a  Tory  general  in 
waging  a  Whig  war. 

Abroad  however  William's  death  shook  the 
Alliance  to  its  b-ase;  and  even  Holland  wavered 
in  dread  of  being  deserted  by  England  in  the 
coming  struggle.  But  the  decision  of  Marl- 
borough soon  did  away  with  this  distrust.  Anne 
was  made  to  declare  from  the  throne  her  resolve 
to  pursue  with  energy  the  policy  of  her  prede 
cessor.  The  Parliament  was  brought  to  sanc- 
tion vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.      The   new   general    hastened  to  the 


which  his  understanding  moved.  In  all  else  he 
was  without  affection  or  resentment,  he  knew 
neither  doubt  nor  regret.  In  private  life  he 
was  a  humane  and  compassionate  man;  but  if 
his  position  required  it  he  could  betray  Eng- 
lishmen to  death  or  lead  his  army  to  a  butchery 
such  as  that  of  Malplaquet.  Of  honor  or  the 
finer  sentiments  of  mankind  he  knew  nothing; 
and  he  turned  without  a  shock  from  siuiding 
Europe  and  winning  great  victories  to  heap  up 
a  matchless  fortune  by  peculation  and  greed. 
He  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  man  of 
real  greatness  who  loved  money  for  mone3''s 
sake.  No  life  indeed,  no  temper  ever  stood 
more  aloof  from  the  common  life  and  temper 
of  mankind.  The  passions  which  stirred  the 
men  around  him,  wbether  noble  or  ignoble, 
were  to  Marlborough  simply  elements  in  an  in- 
tellectual problem  which  had  to  be  solved  by 
patience.  "Patience  will  overcome  all  things," 
he  writes  again  and  again.  "As  I  think  most 
things  are  governed  by  destiny,  having  done  all 
things  we  should  submit  with  patience." 

As  a  statesman  the  high  qualities  of  Marl- 
borough were  owned  by  his  bitterest  foes. 
"OvertheConfederac3',"sa}'S  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
"he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  acquired  by  merit 
and  management  a  more  decided  influence  than 
high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and  even  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  had  given  to  King  Will- 


Hague,  received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  as  j  iam."  But  great  as  he  was  in  the  council,  he 
well  as  of  the  English  forces,  and  drew  the  was  even  greater  in  the  field.  He  stands  alone 
German  powers  into  the  Confederacy  with  a  amongst  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  a  cap- 
skill  and  adroitness  which  even  William  might  tain  whose  victories  began  at  an  age  when  the 
have  envied.  Never  indeed  was  greatness  more  work  of  most  men  is  done.  Though  he  served 
quickly  recognized  than  in  the  case  of  Marl-  as  a  young  officer  under  Turenne,  and  for  a  few 
borough.  In  a  few  mouths  he  was  regarded  by  months  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  Marl- 
all  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and  j  borough  had  held  no  great  command  till  he 
princes  whose  jealousy  had  worn  out  the  j  took  the  field  in  Flanders  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
patience  of  the  King  yielded  without  a  struggle  j  He  stands  alone  too  iu  his  unbroken  good  fort- 
to  the  counsels  of  his  successor.  His  temper  |  une.  Voltaire  notes  that  he  never  besieged  a 
fitted  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the  head  of  ,  fortress  which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  bat- 
a  great  confederacy.  Like  William,  he  owed  i  tie  which  he  did  not  win.  His  difficulties  in- 
little  of  his  power  to  an  early  training.  The  !  deed  came  not  so  much  from  tiie  enemy  as  from 
trace  of  his  neglected  education  was  seen  to  the  !  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  his  own  .nllies. 
last  in  his  reluctance  to  write.  "  Of  all  things."  j  He  was  never  defeated  in  the  field,  but  victory 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  do  not  love  writing."  \  after  victory  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  in- 
To  pen  a  dispatch  indeed  was  a  far  greater  |  capacity  of  his  officers  or  the  stubbornness  of 
trouble  to  Marlborough  than  to  plan  a  cam-  the  Dutch.  What  startled  the  cautious  strate- 
paign.  But  nature  had  given  him  qualities  gists  of  his  day  was  Ihe  vigor  and  audacity  of 
which  in  other  men  spring  specially  from  cult-  his  plans.  Old  as  he  was,  Marlborough's  de- 
ure.     His  capacity  for  biTsiness  was  immense.  |  signs  had  from  the  first  all  the  dash  and  bold- 


ness of  youth.  On  taking  the  field  in  1702  he 
at  once  resolved  to  force  a  battle  in  the  heart 
of  Brabant.  The  plan  was  foiled  by  the  ti- 
midity and  resistance  of  the  Dutch  deputies. 
But  his  resolute  advance  across  the  Meuse  drew 
the  French  forces  from  that  liver  and  enabled 
him  to  reduce  fortress  after  fortress  in  a  series 
of  sieges,  till  the  surrender  of  Lifege  closed  a 
campaign  which  cut  off  the  French  from  the 
lower  Rhine  and  freed  Holland  from  all  danger 
of  invasion. 

The  successes  of  Marlborough  had  been 
brought  into  bolder  relief  by  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  in  other  quarters.  Though  the  Impe- 
rialist general,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  showed 
his  powers  by  a  surprise  of  the  French  army  at 
Cremona,  no  real  successes  had  been  won  in 
Italy.  An  English  descent  on  the  Spanish 
coast  ended  in  failure.  In  Germany,  where  the 
Bavarians  joined  the  French,  their  united 
armies  defeated  the  army  of  the  Empire  and 
opened  the  line  of  Ihe  Danube  to  a  French  ad- 
vance. It  was  in  this  quarter  that  Lewis  re- 
solved to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  coming  year. 
In  the  spring  of  1703  a  French  iirmy  under 
Marshal  Villars  again  relieved  the  I3avari,au 
Elector  from  the  pressure  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  and  only  a  strife  which  arose  between 
Ihe  two  commanders  hindered  their  jointarmies 
from  marching  on  Vienna.  Meanwhile  the 
timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies  served  Lewis 
well  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  hopes  of  Jlarl- 
borough,  who  had  been  raised  to  a  Dukedom  for 
his  services  in  the  previous  year,  were  again 
foiled  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-General. 
Serene  as  his  temper  was,  it  broke  down  before 
their  refusal  to  co-operate  in  an  alluck  on  Ant- 
werp and  French  Flanders;  and  the  prayers  of 
Godolphin  and  of  the  pensicmary  Ileinsius 
alone  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  offer  of 
resignation.  In  spite  of  his  victories  on  the 
Danube,  indeed,  of  the  blunders  of  his  adversa- 
ries on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sudden  -aid  of  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Court  of  Vienna  which 
broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  difficulties  of  Lewis 
were  hourly  increasing.  The  accession  of  Sa- 
voy to  the  Grand  Alliance  threatened  his  armies 
in  Italy  with  destruction.  That  of  Portugal 
gave  the  allies  a  base  of  operations  against 
Spain.  The  French  King's  energy  however' 
rose  with  the  pressure;  and  while  tlie  Duke  of 
Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  the  Second, 
was  dispatched  against  Portugal,  and  three 
small  armies  closed  round  Savoy,  the  flower  of 
the  French  troops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Danube,  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis 
was  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  war  by  a  vic- 
tory which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Em- 
pire under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  master  stroke  of  Lewis  roused  Marlbor- 
ough at  the  opening  of  1704  to  a  master-stroke 
in  return;  but  the  secrecy  and  boldness  of  the 
Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his  enemies  and  his 
allies.  The  French  army  in  P'landers  saw  in 
his  march  from  the  Netherlands  upon  Maintz 
only  a  design  to  transfer  the  war  into  Elsass. 
The  Dutch  on  the  otlier  hand  were  lured  into 
suffering  their  troops  to  be  drawn  as  far  from 
Flanders  as  Cotlenlz  by  the  Duke's  proposals 
for  an  imaginary  campaign  on  the  Moselle.  It 
was  only  when  Marlborough  crossed  the  Neckar 
and  struck  through  the  center  of  Germany  for 
the  Danube  that  the  true  aim  of  his  operations 
was  revealed  to  both.  After  struggling  through 
the  hill  country  of  Wurtemberg  he  joined  the 
Imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of  Baden, 
stormed  the  heights  of  Donauwerth.  crossed  the 
Danube  and  the  Lech,  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Bavaria.  The  crisis  drew  two  otlier 
armies  which  were  facing  one  another  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  to  the  scene.  The  arrival  of 
Marshal  Tallard  with  thirty  thousand  French 
troops  saved  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  mo- 
ment from  the  need  of  submission;  but  the 
junction  of  his  opponent,  Prince  Eugene,  with 
Marlborough  raised  the  contending  forces  again 
to  an  equality.  After  a  few  marches  the  armies 
met  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  near  the 
small  town  of  Hochstadt  and  the  village  of 
Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their 
names  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

In  one  respect  the  struggle  which  followed 
stands  almost  unrivaled,  for  Ihe  whole  of  the 
Teutonic  race  was  represented  in  the  strange 
medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Hanoveri- 
ans, Danes,  AVurtembergers  and  Austrians  who 
followed  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  numbered  like  their  op 
ponenls  some  fifty  thousand  men,  lay  behind  a 
little  stream  which  ran  through  swampy  ground 
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to  the  Danube.  Their  position  was  a  strong 
one,  for  its  front  was  covered  by  tlie  swamp,  its 
riglit  by  the  Danube,  its  left  by  the  hill-country 
in  which  the  stream  rose;  and  Tallaid  had  not 
only  intreuclied  himself  but  was  far  superior  to 
his  rival  in  artillery.  But  for  once  Marlborough's 
hands  were  free.  "I  have  a  great  reason,"  he 
wrote  calmly  home,  "to  hope  that  everything 
will  go  w<!ll,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tind  all 
the  officers  willing  to  obey  without  knowing 
any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  Flanders, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  war  for  everything  I  undertook."  So 
formidable  were  the  o'bstacles,  however,  that 
though  the  allies  were  in  motion  at  sunrise  on 
the  latli  of  August  it  was  not  till  midday  that 
Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  stream.  The  English 
foot  at  once  forded  it  on  the  left,  and  attacked 
the  village  of  Blindheim  in  which  tlie  bulk  of 
tlie  French  infantry  were  intrenched;  but  after  a 
furious  struggle  the  attack  was  repulsed,  while 
as  gallant  a  resistance  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  hold  Eugene  in  check.  It  was  the  center 
however,  where  the  French  believed  themselves 
to  be  unassailable,  and  which  this  belief  had 
led  them  to  weaken  by  drawing  troops  to  their 
wings,  that  had  been  chosen  by  Marlborough 
from  the  first  for  the  chief  point  of  attack.  By 
making  an  artificial  road  across  the  morass 
which  covered  it,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to 
tlirow  his  eight  thousand  horsemen  on  tlie  mass 
of  the  French  cavalry,  which  occupied  this  po 
sition;  and  two  desperate  charges  which  the 
Duke  headed  in  person  decided  the  day.  The 
French  center  was  flung  back  on  the  Danube 
and  forced  to  surrender.  Their  left  fell  back 
in  confusion  on  Hochstadt:  while  their  right, 
cooped  up  in  Blindheim  and  cut  off  from  re- 
treat, became  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  defeated 
army  only  twenty  thousand  men  escaped. 
Twelve  thousand  were  slain,  fourteen  thousand 
■were  captured.  Vienna  was  saved,  Germany 
finally  freed  from  the  French,  and  Marlborough, 
who  followed  the  wreck  of  the  French  host  in 
its  flight  to  Elsass,  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  Lower  Moselle. 
But  the  loss  of  France  could  not  be  measured 
,  by  meu  or  fortresses.  A  hundred  victoiies 
since  Rocroi  had  taught  the  world  to  regard  tbc 
armies  of  Lewis  as  all  but  invincible,  when 
Blenheim  and  the  surrender  of  the  flower  of 
the  French  soldiery  broke  the  spell.  From  that 
moment  the  terror  of  victory  passed  to  the  side 
of  the  allies,  and  "Malbrook"  became  a  name 
of  fear  to  every  child  in  France.  In  England 
itself  the  victory  of  Blenheim  aided  to  bring 
about  a  great  change  in  the  political  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  Tories  were  already  pressing  hard 
on  the  defeated  Whigs.  If  they  were  willing 
to  support  the  war  abroad,  they  were  resolved 
to  use  the  accession  of  a  Stuart  to  the  throne  to 
secure  their  own  powerathome.  They  resolved 
therefore  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  create  a 
permanent  Tory  majority  in  the  Commons  by 
excluding  Nonconformists  from  the  municipal 
corporations,  which  returned  the  bulk  of  the  bor- 
ough members,  and  whose  political  tendencies 
were  for  the  most  part  Whig.  The  test  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of 
tlie  Church  of  England,  effective  as  it  was 
against  Catholics,  was  useless  against  Protest- 
ant Dissenters.  While  adhering  to  their  sepa- 
rate congregations,  in  which  they  were  now 
protected  by  the  Toleration  Act,  they  "quali- 
fied for  office,"  as  it  was  called,  by  the  "  occa- 
sional conformity  "  of  receiving  the  sacrament 
at  church  once  in  the  year.  It  was  against 
"  occasional  conformity  "  that  the  Tories  intro- 
duced a  test  which  by  excluding  the  Noncon- 
formists would  have  given  them  the  command 
of  the  boroughs;  and  this  test  at  first  received 
JIarlborough's support.  But  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords  as  often  as  it  was  sent  up  to  them, 
and  it  was  soon  guessed  that  the  resistance  of 
the  Lords  was  secretly  backed  by  both  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphin.  Tory  as  he  was,  in  fact, 
Marlborough  liad  uo  mind  for  an  unchecked 
Tory  rule,  or  for  a  measure  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  war  by  again  reviving  religious 
strife.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  pro 
pitiate  his  party  by  inducing  the  Queen  to  set 
aside  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  hitherto  paid  by 
the  clergy  to  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices,  a  fund  which  still 
bears  the  name  af  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  The 
Commons  showed  their  resentment  against 
Marlborough  by  refusing  to  add  a  grant  of 
money  to  the  grant  of  a  Dukedom  after  his 
first    campaign;  and  the   higher  Tories,  with 


Lord  Nottingham  at  their  head,  began  to  throw 
every  obstacle  they  could  in  the  way  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Nottingham  and  his  followers  at  last  quitted 
office  in  1704,  and  Marlborough  replaced  them 
by  Tories  of  a  more  moderate  stamp  who  were 
still  in  favor  of  the  war;  by  Robert  Harley.who 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  Henry  St. 
.John,  a  young  man  of  splendid  talents,  who 
was  named  Secretary  at  War.  Small  as  the 
change  seemed,  its  significance  was  clear  to 
both  parties;  and  the  Duke's  march  Into  Ger- 
many gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  em- 
bittering the  political  strife.  The  original  aim 
of  the  Tories  had  been  to  limit  English  efforts 
to  what  seemed  purely  English  objects,'  the  de- 
fense of  the  Netherlands  and  of  English  com- 
merce;  and  the  bulk  of  them  shrank  even  now 
from  any  further  entanglement  in  the  struggle. 
But  the  Duke's  march  seemed  at  once  to  pledge 
England  to  a  strife  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Continent,  and  above  all  to  a  strife  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  whose  designs  upou 
Spain  were  regarded  with  almost  as  much  sus- 
picion as  those  of  Lewis.  It  was  an  act  indeed 
of  even  greater  political  than  military  daring. 
The  High  Tories  and  Jacobites  threatened  if 
Marlborough  failed  to  bring  his  head  to  the 
block;  and  only  the  victory  of  Blenheim  saved 
him  from  political  ruin.  Slowly  and  against 
his  will  the  Duke  drifted  from  his  own  party  to 
the  party  which  really  backed  his  policy.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  national  triumph  over 
Blenheim  to  dissolve  Parliament;  and  when  the 
election  of  1705,  as  he  hoped,  returned  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  war,  his  efforts  brought 
about  a  coalition  between  the  nioderate  Tories 
who  still  clung  to  him  and  the  Whig  Junto 
whose  support  was  purchased  by  making  a 
Whig,  William  Cowper,  Lord  Keeper,  and  by 
sending  Lord  Sunderland  as  envoy  to  Vienna. 

The  bitter  attacks  of  the  peace  paity  were  en- 
tirely foiled  by  this  union,  and  Marlborough  at 
last  felt  secure  at  home.  But  he  had  to  bear 
disappointment  abroad.  His  plan  of  attack 
along  the  line  of  the  Moselle  was  defeated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Imperial  army  to  join  him. 
When  he  transferred  the  war  again  to  the 
Netherlands  and  entered  the  French  lines  across 
the  Dyle,  the  Dutch  generals  withdrew  their 
troops;  and  his  proposal  to  attack  the  Duke  of 
Vilieroy  in  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  rejected 
in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies  of  the 
States  with  cries  of  "murder"  and  "massa- 
cre." Even  Marlborough's  composure  broke 
into  bitterness  at  this  last  blow.  "  Had  I  the 
same  power  I  had  last  year,"  he  wrote  home," 
"  I  could  have  won  a  greater  victory  than  that 
of  Blenheim."  On  his  "complaint  indeed  the 
States  recalled  their  commissaries,  but  the  year 
was  lost;  nor  had  greater  results  been  brought 
about  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  The  spirits  of 
the  allies  were  only  sustained  by  the  romantic 
exploits  of  Lord  Peterborough  in  Spain.  Profli- 
gate, unprincipled,  flighty  as  he  was,  Peterbor- 
ougli  had  a  genius  for  war,  and  his  seizure  of 
Barcelona  witli  a  handful  of  men,  a  step  fol 
lowed  by  his  recognition  of  the  old  liberties  of 
Aragou,  roused  that  province  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who 
had  been  acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by 
the  allies  under  the  title  of  Charles  tlie  Third. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  soon  joined  Aragon  in 
declaring  for  Charles:  while  Marlborough  spent 
the  Winter  of  170.5  in  negotiations  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  and  in  prep- 
arations for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for 
freedom  of  action  and  sick  of  the  Imperial  gen- 
erals as  of  the  Dutch,  he  planned  a  march  over 
the  Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy;  and  though 
these  designs  were  defeated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  allies,  he  found  himself  unfettered  when 
he  again  appeared  in  Flanders  in  1706.  Mar- 
shal Vilieroy,  the  new  French  general,  was  as 
eager  as  Marlborough  for  an  engagement;  and 
the  two  enemies  met  on  the  23rd  of  May  at  tlie 
village  of  Ramillies  on  an  undulating  plain 
which  forms  the  highest  ground  in  Brabant. 
The  French  were  drawn  up  in  a  wide  curve 
with  morasses  covering  their  front.  After  a 
feint  on  their  left,  Marlborough  flung  himself 
on  their  right  wing  at  Ramillies,  crushed  it  in 
a  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  in  person,  and 
swept  along  their  whole  line  till  it  broke  in  a 
rout  which  only  ended  beneath  the  walls  of 
Louvain.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  French 
had  lost  fifteen  thousand  men,  their  b.aggage, 
and  their  guns;  and  the  line  of  the  Scheldt, 
Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Bruges  became  the 
prize  of  the  victors.  It  only  needed  four  suc- 
cessful  sieges  which    followed   the  battle  of 


[  Ramillies  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  Flan- 
ders. 

I  The  year  which  witnessed  the  victory  of 
]  Ramillies  remains  yet  more  memorable  as  the 
j  year  which  witnessed  the  final  Union  of  Eng- 
I  land  with  Scotland.  As  the  undoing  of  the 
earlier  union  liad  been  the  first  work  of  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration,  its  revival  was 
one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Government  which 
followed  the  Revolution.  But  the  project  was 
long  held  in  check  by  religious  and  commercial 
jealousies.  Scotland  refused  to  bear  any  part 
of  the  English  debt.  England  would  not  yield 
any  share  in  her  monopoly  of  trade  with  the 
colonies.  Tlie  English  Churchmen  longed  for 
a  restoration  of  EpTscopacy  north  of  the  border, 
while  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  would  not  hear 
even  of  the  legal  toleration  of  Episcopalians. 
In  1703  however  an  Act  of  Settlement  which 
passed  through  the  Scotch  Parliament  at  last 
brought  home  to  English  statesmen  the  dangers 
of  further  delay.  In  dealing  with  this  measure 
the  Scotch  Whigs,  who  cared  only  for  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country,  joined  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  who  looked 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  The 
Jacobites  excluded  from  the  Act  the  -name  of 
the  Princess  Sophia;  the  Whigs  introduced  a 
provision  that  no  sovereign  of  England  should 
be  recognized  as  sovereign  of  Scotland  save 
upon  security  given  to  the  religion,  freedom, 
and  trade  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  danger 
arising  from  such  a  measure  was  undoubtedly 
great,  for  it  pointed  to  a  recognition  of  the  Pre- 
tender in  Scotland  on  the  Queen's  death,  and 
such  a  recognition  meant  war  between  Scotland 
and  England.  The  need  of  a  union  became  at 
once  apparent  to  every  statesman,  but  it  was 
only  after  three  years'  delay  that  the  wisdom 
and  resolution  of  Lord  Soiners  brought  the 
question  to  an  issue.  The  Scotch  proposals  of 
a  federative  rather  than  a  legislative  union  were 
set  aside  by  his  firmness;  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousies of  the  English  traders  were  put  by;  and 
the  Act  of  Union  as  it  was  completed  in  170G, 
though  not  finally  passed  till  the  following  year, 
provided  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
united  into  one  under  the  name  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
this  United  Kingdom  should  be  ruled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  English  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  Scotch  Church  and  the  Scotch  law  were 
left  untouched:  but  all  rights  of  trade  were 
thrown  open  to  both  nations,  a  common  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  and  a  uniform 
system  of  coinage  adopted.  A  single  Parlia- 
ment was  henceforth  to  represent  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  for  this  purpose  forty-five  Scotch 
members,  a  number  taken  to  represent  the  pro- 
portion of  Scotch  property  and  population  rel- 
atively to  England,  were  added  to  the  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  English  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen  representative 
peers  to  the  one  hundred  and  eight  who  formed 
the  English  House  of  Lords. 

In  Scotland  the  opposition  to  this  measure 
was  bitter  and  almost  universal.  The  terror  of 
the  Presbyterians  indeed  was  met  by  an  Act  of 
Security  which  became  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  and  which  required  an  oath  to  support 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every  sovereign 
on  his  accession.  But  no  securities  could  sat- 
isfy the  enthusiastic  patriots  or  the  fanatical 
Cameronians.  The  Jacobites  sought  troops 
from  France  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration. 
The  nationalists  talked  of  seceding  from  the 
Houses  which  voted  for  the  Union  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  rival  Parliament.  In  the  end  however 
good  sense  and  the  loyalty  of  the  trading  classes 
to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  succession  won 
their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union 
became  a  legislative  Act  to  which  Anne  in  1707 
gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  "  I  desire," 
said  the  Queen,  "  and  expect  from  my  subjects 
of  both  nations  that  from  henceforth  they  act 
with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one 
another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  peo- 
ple." Time  has  more  than  answered  these 
hopes.  The  two  nations  whom  the  Union 
brought  together  had  ever  since  remained  one. 
England  gained  in  the  removal  of  a  constant 
danger  of  treason  and  war.  To  Scotland  tho 
Union  opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth  which 
the  energy  of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful 
account.  The  farms  of  Lotlii;ui  have  become 
models  of  agricultural  skill.  A  fishing  town  on 
the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  populous 
Glasgow.  Peace  and  culture  have  changed  tho 
wild  clansmen  of  the  Highlands  into  herdsmen 
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and  farmers.  Nor  was  the  change  followed  by 
any  loss  of  national  spirit.  The  world  has 
hardly  seen  a  mightier  and  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland 
after  the  Union.  All  that  passed  away  was  the 
jealousy  which  had  parted  since  the  days  of 
Edward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a  common 
blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one. 
The  Union  between  Scotland  and  England  has 
been  real  and  stable  simply  because  it  was  the 
fegislative  acknowledgment  and  enforcement  of 
SI  national  fact. 

With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Union,  the  greatness  of  Marlborough 
reached  its  height.  In  five  years  he  had  res- 
cued Holland,  saved  Germany,  and  thrown 
France  back  on  a  purely  defensive  position. 
He  e.xercised  an  undisputed  supremacy  over  an 
alliance  which  embraced  the  greatest  European 
powers.  At  home  he  was  practically  first  min- 
ister, commander-in-chief,  and  absolute  master 
through  his  wife  of  the  Queen  herself.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  powerful  as  he  was  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  the  world.  And  while 
]Mai-lborough's  fortunes  mounted  to  their  height 
those  of  France  sank  to  their  lowest  ebb.  Eu- 
gene in  his  greatest  victory  broke  the  siege  of 
Turin,  and  Lewis  saw  the  loss  of  Flanders  fol- 
lowed by  the  lo,«s  of  Italy.  Not  only  did  Peter- 
borough hold  his  ground  in  Spain,  but  Charles 
the  Third,  with  an  army  of  English  and  Portu- 
guese, entered  Madrid.  But  it  was  in  fact  only 
these  triumphs  abroad  that  enabled  Marlborough 
to  face  the  difficultiei  which  were  opening  on 
him  at  home.  His  command  of  the  Parliament 
rested  now  on  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs  with 
the  moderate  Tories  who  still  adhered  to  him 
after  his  break  with  ihe  more  violent  members 
of  his  old  party.  Ramillies  gave  him  strength 
enough  to  force  Anne  iu  spite  of  her  haired  of 
the  Whigs  to  fulfill  Ihe  compact  with  them  from 
which  this  coalition  had  sprung,  by  admitting 
Lord  Sunderland,  the  bitterest  leader  of  their 
party,  to  office  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the  close 
of  1706.  But  with  the  entry  of  Sunderland  into 
office  the  system  of  political  balance  which  (he 
Duke  had  maintained  till  now  began  at  once  to 
break  down.  Conslitutionally,  Slarlborough's 
was  the  last  attempt  to  govern  England  on  other 
terms  than  those  of  party  government,  and  the 
union  of  parties  to  which  he  had  clung  ever 
since  his  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  be- 
came every  day  more  impossible  as  the  growing 
opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  threw  the 
Duke  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the 
Whigs. 

The  Whigs  sold  their  support  dearly.  Sunder- 
land's violent  and  imperious  temper  differed 
•widely  from  the  supple  and  unscrupulous  nat- 
ure which  had  carried  his  father,  the  Lord 
Sunderland  of  the  Restoration,  unhurt  through 
the  violent  changes  of  his  da3'.  But  he  had  in- 
herited his  father's  conceptions  of  party  govern- 
ment. He  was  resolved  to  restore  a  strict  party 
administration  on  a  purely  Whig  basis,  and  to 
drive  the  moderate  Tories  from  office  in  spite  of 
Marlborough's  desire  to  retain  them.  The  Duke 
wrote  hotly  home  at  the  news  of  the  pressure 
•which  the  Whigs  were  putting  on  him.  "  Eng- 
land," he  said,  "  will  not  be  ruined  because  a 
few  men  are  not  pleased."  Nor  was  Marl- 
borough alone  iu  his  resentment.  Harley  fore- 
saw the  danger  of  his  expulsion  from  office,  and 
even  as  early  as  1706  began  to  intrigue  at  court, 
through  Mrs.  Masham,  a  bedchamber  woman  of 
the  Queen,  who  was  supplanting  the  Duch- 
ess in  Anne's  favor,  against  Ihe  Whigs  and 
against  Marlborough,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  St.  John,  though 
bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  Duke,  to 
whose  favor  he  owed  his  early  promotion  16 
office,  was  drivea  by  the  same  fear  to  share 
Harley's  schemes.  Marlborough  strove  to  win 
both  of  them  back,  but  the  growing  opposition 
of  the  Tories  to  the  war  left  him  helpless  in  the 
bands  of  the  onlj-  party  that  steadily  supported 
it.  A  factious  union  of  the  Whigs  with  their 
opponents,  though  it  roused  the  Duke  to  a  burst 
of  unusual  pas.sion  in  Parliament,  effected  its 
end  by  convincing  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
further  resistance.  The  resistance  of  the  Queen 
indeed  was  stubborn  and  bitter.  Anne  was  at 
beart  a  Tory,  and  her  old  trust  in  Marlborough 
died  with  his  submission  to  the  Whig  demands. 
It  was  only  by  the  threat  of  resignation  that  he 
bad  forced  her  to  admit  Sunderland  to  offiee; 
and  the  violent  outbreak  of  lemper  with  which 
the  Duchess  enforced  her  husband's  will  changed 
the  Queen's  friendship  for  her  into  a  bitter  re- 
sentment. Marlborough  was  forced  to  increase 
this  resentment  by  fresh  compliances  with  the 


conditions  which  the  Whigs  imposed  on  him, 
by  removing  Peterborough  from  his  command 
as  a  Tory  general,  and  by  wresting  from  Anne 
her  consent  in  1708  to  the  dismissal  from  office 
of  Harley  and  St.  .John  with  the  whole  of  the 
moderate  Tories  whom  they  headed.  Their  re- 
moval was  followed  by  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  admission  of  Lord  Somers 
and  Wharton  into  the  ministry.  Somers  be- 
came President  of  the  Council,  Wharton  Lord- 
Lieutenant. of- Ireland,  whde  lower  posts  were 
occupied  by  younger  men  of  the  same  party, 
who  were  destined  to  pla}'  a  great  part  in  our 
later  history,  such  as  the  young  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Robert  Walpole. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  struggle  abroad  went 
steadily  against  France,  though  its  progress  was 
varied  with  striking  alternations  of  success. 
Frauce  rose  indeed  with  singular  rapidity  from 
the  crushing  blow  of  Ramillies.  Spain  was  re- 
covered for  Philip  in  1707  by  a  victory  of  Mar- 
shal Berwick  at  Almanza.  Marshal  Villars 
won  fresh  triumphs  on  the  Rhine;  while  Eu- 
gene, who  had  penetrated  into  Provence,  was 
driven  back  into  Italy.  In  Flanders  Marl- 
borough's designs  for  taking  advantage  of  his 
great  victf^.y  were  foiled  by  the  strategy  of  the 
Duke  of  "V^endome  and  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
Dutch,  who  were  now  wavering  towards  peace. 
In  the  campaign  of  1708,  however,  Vendome, 
in  spite  of  his  superiority  in  force,  was  attacked 
and  defeated  at  Oudenarde;  and  though  Marl- 
borough was  hindered  from  striking  at  the  heart 
of  Prance  by  the  timidity  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  statesmen,  he  reduced  Lille,  the  strongest 
of  its  frontier  fortresses,  in  the  face  of  an  army 
of  relief,  which  numbered  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  blow  proved  an  effective  one.  The 
pride  of  Lewis  was  at  last  broken  by  defeat  and 
by  the  terrible  sufferings  of  France.  He  offered 
terms  of  peace  which  yielded  all  that  the  allies 
had  fought  for.  He  consented  to  withdraw  his 
aid  from  Philip  of  Spain,  to  give  up  ten  Flem- 
ish fortresses  as  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  Empi'^e  all  that  France  had 
gained  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  He 
offered  to  acknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the 
Pretender  from  his  dominions,  and  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  port  hateful  to 
England  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  these  terms  seemed  sufficient, 
and  for  the  moment  he  regarded  peace  as  secure. 
Peace  was,  indeed,  now  the  general  wish  of  the 
nation,  and  the  longing  for  it  was  nowhere 
stronger  than  with  the  Queen.  Dull  and  slug- 
gish as  was  Anne's  temper,  she  had  the  pride 
and  stubbornness  of  her  race,  and  both  revolted 
against  the  submission  to  which  she  was  forced. 
If  she  bowed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  by 
yielding  implicitly  to  the  decision  of  her  Par- 
liament, she  held  firmly  to  the  ceremonial  tradi- 
tions of  the  monarchy  of  her  ancestors.  She 
dined  in  royal  state,  she  touched  for  the  evil  in 
her  progresses,  she  presided  at  every  meeting  of 
council  or  cabinet,  she  insisted  on  every  meas- 
ure proposed  by  her  ministers  being  previously 
laid  before  her.  She  shrank  from  party  gov- 
ernment as  an  enslavement  of  the  Crown;  and 
claimed  the  right  to  call  on  men  from  either 
side  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  state. 
But  if  England  was  to  be  governed  by  a  parly, 
she  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  her  own 
party.  She  had  been  bred  a  Tory.  Her  youth 
had  fallen  among  the  storms  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  she  looked  on  Whigs  as  disguised  re- 
publicans. Above  all,  her  pride  was  outraged 
by  the  concessions  which  were  forced  from  her. 
She  had  prayed  Godolphin  to  help  her  in  ex- 
cluding Sunderland  as  a  thing  on  which  the 
peace  of  her  life  depended.  She  trembled  every 
day  before  the  violent  temper  of  the  Duchess  of 
JIarlborouffh,  and  before  the  threat  of  resigna- 
tion by  which  the  Duke  himself  crushed  her 
first  faint  efforts  at  revolt.  She  longed  for  a 
peace  which  would  free  her  from  both  Marlbor- 
ough and  the  Whigs,  as  the  Whigs  nn  the  other 
hand  were  resolute  for  a  war  which  kept  them 
in  power.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  they  set 
aside  the  Duke's  counsels  and  answered  Ihe 
French  proposals  of  peace  by  terms  which 
made  peace  imposssible.  They  insisted  on  the 
transfer  of  Ihe  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to  the 
Austrian  prince.  When  even  this  seemed  likely 
to  be  conceded  they  demanded  that  Lewis 
should  with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grand- 
son to  give  up  the  crown  of  Spain. 

"If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the  French 
King,  "I  had  rather  wage  it  with  my  enemies 
than  with  my  children."  In  a  bitter  despair  he 
appealed  to  France;  and  exhausted  as  the  coun- 
try was  by  the  struggle,  the  campaign  of  1709 


proved  how  nobly  France  answered  his  appeal. 
The  terrible  slaughter  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  showed  a  new  temper 
in  the  French  soldiers.  Starving  as  they  were, 
they  flung  away  their  rations  in  their  eagerness 
for  the  fight,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  "in  ser- 
ried masses  tliat  no  efforts  of  Marlborough  could 
break.  They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men, 
but  the  forcing  their  lines  of  inlrenchment  had 
cost  the  allies  a  loss  of  double  that  number. 
Horror  at  such  a  "  deluge  of  blood  "  increased 
the  general  distaste  for  the  war;  and  tlie  rejec- 
tion of  fresh  French  offers  in  1710,  a  rejection 
unjustly  attributed  to  Marlborough's  desire  for 
the  lengthening  out  of  a  contest  which  brought 
him  profit  and  power,  fired  at  last  the  smolder- 
ing discontent  into  tlame.  A  storm  of  popu- 
lar passion  burst  suddenly  on  the  Whigs.  Its 
occasion  was  a  dull  and  silly  sermon  in  whicii 
a  High  Church  divine,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  at  St. 
Paul's.  His  boldness  challenged  prosecution; 
but  in  spile  of  Ihe  warning  of  Marlborough  ami 
of  Somers  the  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his 
impeachment  before  the  Lords,  and  the  trial  at 
once  widened  into  a  great  party  struggle.  An 
outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Sachever- 
ell's  favor  showed  what  a  storm  of  hatred  had 
gathered  against  the  Whigs  and  the  war.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  Tory  Churchmen  stood  by 
his  side  at  the  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to  the 
court  and  back  again,  while  the  streets  rang 
with  cries  of  "  The  Church  and  Dr.  Sachever- 
ell." A  small  majority  of  the  peers  found  the 
preacher  guilty,  but  the  light  sentence  they  in- 
flicted was  in  effect  an  acquittal,  and  bonfires 
and  illuminations  over  the  whole  country  wel- 
comed it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 

The  turn  of  popular  feeling  at  once  roused  to 
new  life  the  party  whom  the  Whigs  had  striven 
to  crush.  The  expulsion  of  Harley  and  St. 
John  from  the  Ministry  had  given  the  Tories 
leaders  of  a  more  subtle  and  vigorous  stamp 
than  the  High  Churchmen  who  had  quitted  of- 
fice in  the  first  years  of  the  war;  and  St.  John 
brought  into  play  a  new  engine  of  political  at- 
tack whose  powers  soon  made  themselves  felt. 
In  the  Examiner,  and  in  a  crowd  of  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  which  followed  iu  its  train,  the 
humor  of  the  poet  Prior,  the  bitter  irony  of 
Swift,  an  Irish  writer  who  was  now  forcing  his 
way  into  fame,  as  well  as  St.  John's  own  brill- 
iant sophistry,  spent  themselves  on  the  abuse 
of  the  war  and  of  its  generals.  "  Six  millions 
of  supplies  and  almost  fifty  millions  of  debt!" 
Swift  wrote  bitterly,  "  the  High  Allies  have 
been  the  ruin  of  usl"  Marlborough  was  ridi- 
culed and  reviled,  even  his  courage  was  called 
in  question;  he  was  charged  with  insolence, 
with  cruelty  and  ambition,  wilh  corruption  and 
greed.  The  virulence  of  the  abuse  would  have 
defeated  its  aim  had  not  the  general  sense  of 
the  people  condemned  the  maintenance  of  the 
war,  and  encouraged  Anne  to  free  herself  from 
the  yoke  beneath  which  she  had  bent  so  long. 
At  the  close  of  Sacheverell's  trial  she  broke 
with  the  Duchess.  Marlborough  looked  for 
support  to  the  Whigs;  but  the  subtle  intrigue 
of  Harley  was  as  busy  in  undermining  the  Jlin- 
istry  as  St.  John  was  in  openly  attacking  it. 
The  Whigs,  who  knew  that  the  Duke's  league 
with  them  had  simply  been  forced  on  him  In- 
the  war,  and  who  had  already  foiled  an  attempt 
he  had  made  to  secure  himself  by  the  demand 
of  a  grant  for  life  of  his  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  Queen's 
sole  object  was  his  personal  humiliation.  They 
looked  coolly  therefore  on  at  the  dismissal  of 
Sunderland,  who  had  now  become  his  son-in- 
law,  and  of  Godolphin,  who  was  his  closest 
friend.  The  same  means  were  adopted  to 
bring  about  Ihe  ruin  of  the  Whigs  themselves: 
and  Slrulborough,  lured  easily  by  hopes  of  rec- 
onciliation with  his  old  party,  looked  on  as 
coolly  while  Anne  dismissed  her  Whig  counsel- 
ors and  named  a  Tory  Ministry,  with  Harley 
and  St.  John  at  its  head,  in  their  place. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  a  final  and  de- 
cisive blow;  but  how  great  a  dread  Marlborough 
still  inspired  in  his  enemies  was  shown  by  the 
shameful  treachery  with  which  thy  still  thought 
it  needful  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  intrigues 
of  Harley  paled  before  the  subtler  treason  of 
Henry  St.  .Tohn.  Young  as  he  was,  for  he  had 
hardly  reached  his  thirty  second  year,  St.  John 
had  already  shown  his  ability  as  Secretary  of 
AVar  under  Marlborough  himself,  his  brilliant 
rhetoric  gave  him  a  hold  over  the  House  of 
Commons  which  even  the  sense  of  his  restless- 
ness and  recklessness  failed  to  shake,  while  the 
vigor  and  eloquence  of  his  writings  infused  a 
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new  color  and  force  into  political  literature. 
He  was  resolute  for  peace;  but  he  pressed  on 
the  work  of  peace  with  aa  utter  indifference  to 
all  but  party  ends.  As  Marlborough  was  his 
great  obstacle,  his  aim  was  to  drive  him  from 
Lis  command;  and  earnestly  as  he  admired  the 
Duke's  greatness,  he  hounded  ou  a  tribe  of  libel- 
erg  who  assailed  even  his  personal  courage. 
Meanwhile  St.  John  was  feeding  Marlborough's 
hopes  of  reconciliation  witli  the  Tories,  till  he 
led  him  to  acquiesce  in  his  wife's  dismissal,  and 
to  pledge  hiuiself  to  a  co-operation  with  the 
Tory  policy.  It  was  the  Duice's  belief  that  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Tories  was  effected  that 
led  him  to  sanction  the  dispatch  of  troops  which 
should  liave  strengthened  his  army  in  Flanders 
on  a  fruitless  expedition  against  Canada,  though 
this  left  him  loo  weak  too  carry  out  a  masterly 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  a  march  into  the 
heart  of  France  in  the  opening  of  1711.  He 
was  unable  even  to  risk  a  battle  or  to  do  more 
than  to  pick  up  a  few  seaboard  towns,  and  St. 
John  at  ouce  turned  the  email  resulls  of  the 
campaign  into  an  argument  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Peace  was  indeed  all  but  concluded. 
In  defiance  of  an  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  pledged  its  members  not  to  carry  on  sep- 
arate negotiations  with  France,  St.  John,  who 
now  became  Lord  Bolingbroke,  pushed  forward 
through  the  summer  of  1711  a  secret  accomoda- 
tion between  England  and  France.  It  was  for 
this  negotiation  tliat  he  had  crippled  Marlbor- 
ough's campaign ;  and  it  was  the  discovery  of 
his  perfidy  which  revealed  to  the  Duke  how  ut- 
terly lie  had  been  betrayed,  and  forced  him  at 
last  to  break  with  the  Tory  Ministry. 

He  returned  to  England;  and  his  efforts  in- 
duced tlie  House  of  Lords  to  denounce  the  con- 
templated peace;  but  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Queen,  and  the  general  hatred  of 
the  war  among  the  people,  enabled  Harley  to  ride 
down  all  resistance.  At  the  opening  of  1712 
the  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  vv'as 
swamped  by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peer.s. 
Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  his  command, 
charged  with  peculation,  and  condemned  as 
guilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
'I'he  Duke  at  once  withdrew  from  England,  and 
with  his  withdrawal  all  opposition  to  the  peace 
was  at  an  end.  His  flight  was  in  fact  followed 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  at  Utrecht  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  the  Dutch;  and 
the  desertion  of  his  allies  forced  even  the  Em- 
peror at  last  to  make  peace  at  Rastadt.  By 
these  treaties  the  original  aim  of  the  war,  that 
of  preventing  the  possession  of  France  and 
Spain  at  once  by  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was 
silently  abandoned.  No  precaution  was  in  fact 
taken  against  the  dangers  it  involved  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  save  by  a  provision  that  the  two 
crowns  should  never  be  united  on  a  single  head, 
and  by  Philip's  renunciation  of  all  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  France.  The  principle 
ou  which  the  Treaties  were  based  was  in  fact 
that  of  the  earlier  Treaties  of  Partition.  Spain 
was  stripped  of  even  more  than  William  had 
proposed  to  take  from  her.  Philip  retained 
Spain  and  the  Indies:  but  he  ceded  his  posses- 
sions in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  with  the  isl- 
and of  Sardinia  to  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had 
now  become  Emperor,  in  satisfaction  of  his 
claims;  while  he  handed  over  Sicily  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  To  England  he  gave  up  not 
only  Minorca  but  Gibraltar,  two  positions  which 
secured  her  the  command  of  thelVIediterranean. 
France  purchased  peace  by  less  costly  conces- 
sions. She  had  to  consent  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Dutch  barrier  on  a  greater  scale 
than  before;  to  pacify  the  English  resentment 
ftgainst  the  -French  privateers  by  the  dismant- 
ling of  Dunkirk;  and  not  only  to  recognize  the 
right  of  Anne  to  the  crown,  and  the  Protestant 
succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  to  con- 
sent to  the  e.\pulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  her 
soil. 

The  failure  of  the  Queen's  health  made  the 
succession  the  real  question  of  the  day,  and  it 
was  a  question  which  turned  all  politics  into 
faction  and  intrigue.  The  Whigs,  who  were 
still  formidable  in  the  Commons,  and  who 
showed  the  strength  of  their  party  in  the  Lords 
by  defeating  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  in  which 
Bolingbroke  anticipated  the  greatest  financial 
triumph  of  William  Pitt  and  secured  freedom 
of  Trade  between  England  and  France,  were 
zealous  for  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over in  the  well-founded  belief  that  the  Elector 
George  hated  the  Tories;  nor  did  the  Tories, 
though  the  Jacohile  sympathies  of  a  portion  of 
their  party  forced  both  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
to  keep  up  a  delusive  correspondence  with  the 


Pretender,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Lorraine, 
really  contemplate  any  other  succession  than 
that  of  the  Elector.  But  on  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  succession  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke differed  widely.  Harley,  slill  influenced 
by  the  Presbyterian  leanings  of  his  early  life, 
and  more  jealous  of  Lord  Rochester  and  the 
high  Tories  he  headed  Ihan  of  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, inclined  to  an  alliance  between  the  mod- 
erate 'Tories  and  their  opponents,  as  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  Marlborough's  power.  The  policy 
of  Bolingbroke  on  the  other  hand  was  so  to 
strengthen  the  Tories  by  the  utter  overthrow  of 
their  opponents  that  whatever  might  be  the 
Elector's  sympathies  they  could  force  their  pol- 
icy on  him  as  King;  and  in  the  advances  which 
Harley  made  to  the  Whigs  he  saw  the  means  of 
ruining  his  rival  in  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
and  of  taking  his  place  at  their  head.  It  was 
with  this  purpose  that  he  introduced  a  Schism 
Bill,  whicli  would  have  hindered  any  Noncon- 
formist from  acting  as  a  school-master  or  a  tu- 
tor. The  success  of  this  measure  broke  Harley's 
plans  by  creating  a  bitterer  division  between 
Tory  and  Whig  than  ever,  while  it  humiliated 
him  by  the  failure  of  his  opposition  to  it.  But 
its  effects  went  far  beyond  Bolingbroke's  inten- 
tions. The  Whigs  regarded  the  Bill  as  the  first 
step  in  a  .Tacobite  restoration,  and  warned  the 
Electress  Sophia  that  she  must  look  for  a  strug- 
gle against  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Sophia 
was  herself  alarmed,  and  the  more  so  that 
Anne's  health  was  visibly  breaking.  In  April 
1714  therefore  the  Hanoverian  ambassador  de- 
manded for  the  son  of  the  Elector,  the  future 
George  the  Second,  who  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  a  writ  of  summons  as  peer  to  the 
coming  Parliament.  The  aim  of  the  demand 
was  simply  that  a  Hanoverian  prince  might  be 
present  on  the  spot  to  niainlain  the  right  of  his 
House  in  case  of  the  Queen's  death.  But  to 
Anne  it  seemed  to  furnish  at  once  a  head  to 
tlie  Whig  opposition  which  would  render  a 
Tory  government  impossible;  and  in  anger, 
fanned  by  Bolingbroke,  broke  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  aged  Electress,  which  warned  her  that 
"such  conduct  may  imperil  the  succession  it- 
self." 

To  Sophia  the  letter  was  a  sentence  of  death; 
two  days  after  she  read  it,  as  she  was  walking 
in  the  garden  at  Herrenhausen,  she  fell  in  a 
dying  swoon  to  the  ground.  The  correspond- 
ence was  at  once  published,  and  necessarily 
quickened  the  alarm  not  only  of  the  Whigs,  but 
of  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Tories 
themselves.  But  Bolingbroke  used  the  breach 
which  now  declared  itself  between  himself  and 
his  rival  witli  unscrupulous  skill.  Though 
Anne  had  shown  her  confidence  in  Harley  by 
conferring  on  him  the  Earldom  of  O.xford,  her 
resentment  at  the  conduct  of  the  Hanoverian 
Court  was  so  skillfully  played  upon  that  she 
was  brought  in  July  to  dismiss  the  Earl,  as  a  par- 
tiiau  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  to  construct 
a  strong  and  united  Tory  Ministry  which  would 
back  the  Queen  in  her  resistance  to  the  Elect- 
or's demand.  As  the  crisis  grew  nearer,  both 
parties  prepared  for  civil  war.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1714  the  Whigs  had  made  ready  for  a 
rising  on  the  Queen's  death;  and  invited  Marl- 
borough from  Flanders  to  head  them,  iu  the 
hope  that  his  name  would  rally  the  army  to 
their  cause.  Bolingbroke,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  whose  sympathies 
were  known  to  be  iu  favor  of  the  Pretender's 
succession,  AVarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the 
district  in  which  either  claimant  of  the  crown 
must  land,  while  he  gave  Scotland  in  charge  to 
tiie  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar.  The  appointments 
were  probably  only  to  secure  .lacobite  support, 
for  Bolingbroke  had  in  fact  no  immediate  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Queen's  death,  and  his  aim 
was  to  trim  between  the  Court  of  Hanover  and 
the  Court  of  James  while  building  up  a  strong 
Tory  party  which  would  enable  him  to  meet 
the  accession  of  either  with  the  certainty  of  re- 
taining power  both  for  himself  and  the  princi- 
ples he  represented.  With  this  view  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  both  the  Bank  and  the  East 
India  Company,  the  two  great  strongholds  of 
the  Whigs,  as  well  as  to  tax  the  bondholders  at 
higher  rales  than  the  rest  of  the  community  by 
way  of  conciliating  the  country  gentry,  who 
hated  the  moneyed  interest  which  was  rising 
into  greatness  beside  them.  But  events  moved 
faster  than  his  plans.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
three  days  after  Harley's  dismissal,  Anne  was 
suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  Privy 
Council  at  once  assembled,  and  at  the  news  the 
Whig  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset  entered 
the   Council   Chamber  without  summons  and 


took  their  places  at  the  board.  The  step  had 
been  taken  in  secret  concert  with  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  Tory  Ministry,  but  a  rival  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  an  adherent  of  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
The  act  was  a  decisive  one.  The  right  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  at  ouce  acknowledged, 
Shrewsbury  was  nominated  as  Lord  Treasurer 
by  the  Council,  and  the  nomination  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  dying  Queen.  Bolingbroke, 
though  he  remained  Secretary  of  State,  sud- 
denly found  himself  powerless  and  neglected 
while  the  Council  took  steps  to  provide  for  the 
emergency.  Four  regiments  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  in  the  expectation  of  a  civil  war. 
But  the  Jacobites  were  hopeless  and  unprepar- 
ed; and  on  the  death  of  Anne  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  August,  the  Elector  George  o"f 
Hanover,  who  had  become  heir  to  the  throne  ' 
by  his  mother's  death,  was  proclaimed  as  King 
of  England  without  a  show  of  opposition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  nANOVEn.- 

1714—1760. 

The  accession  of  George  the  First  marked  a 
change  in  the  position  of  England  as  a  member 
of  the  European  Commonwealth.  From  the 
age  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  age  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  country  had  stood  apart  from  more 
than  passing  contact  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Continent;  for  if  Wolsey  had  striven  ,to  make  ■ 
it  an  arbiter  between  France  and  the  House  of 
Austria  the  strain  of  the  Reformation  withdrew 
Henry  and  his  successor  f.-om  any  effective  in- 
terference in  the  strife  across  the  Channel;  and 
in  spite  of  the  conflict  with  the  Armada  Eliza- 
beth aimed  at  the  close  as  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign  mainly  at  keeping  her  realm  as  far  as 
might  be  out  of  the  struggle  of  western  Europe 
against  the  ambition  of  Spain.  Its  attitude  of 
isolation  was  yet  more  marked  when  England 
stood  aloof  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
after  a  fitful  outbreak  of  energy  under  Crom- 
well looked  idly  on  at  the  earlier  efforts  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  become  master  of 
Europe.  But  with  the  Revolution  this  attitude 
became  impossible.  In  driving  out  the  Stuarts 
William  had  aimed  mainly  at  enlisting  England 
in  the  league  against  France;  and  France 
backed  his  effort  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  King.  To  prevent  the  undoing  of  all 
that  the  Revolution  had  done  England  was 
forced  to  join  the  Great  Alliance  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples,  and  reluctantly  as  she  was  drawn 
into  it  she  at  once  found  herself  ils  head.  Po- 
litical and  military  genius  set  William  and 
Marlborough  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle; 
Lewis  reeled  beneath  the  shock  of  Blenheim 
and  Ramillies;  and  shameful  as  were  some  of 
its  incidents  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  left  England 
the  main  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

Nor  was  this  a  po.sition  from  whicli  any 
change  of  domestic  policy  could  withdraw 
her.  So  long  as  a  Stuart  pretender  threatened 
the  throne  of  the  Revolution,  so  long  every  ad- 
herent of  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  whether 
Tory  or  Whig,  was  forced  to  guard  jealously 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  power  whicli 
could  .alone  bring  about  a  .lacobilc  resloration. 
As  the  one  check  on  France  lay  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  European  concert,  in  her  efforts  to 
maintain  this  concert  England  was  drawn  out 
of  the  narrower  circle  of  her  owu  liome  inter- 
ests to  watch  every  movement  of  the  nations 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  And 
not  only  did  the  Revolution  set  England  irre- 
vocably among  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  it  as- 
signed her  a  special  place  among  them.  The 
result  of  the  alliance  and  the  war  had  been  to 
establish  what  was  theu  called  a  "  balance  of 
power"  between  the  great  European  states;  a 
balance  which  rested  indeed  not  so  much  ou 
any  natural  equilibrium  of  forces  as  on  a  com- 
promise wrung  from  warring  nations  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  a  great  struggle;  but  wliicli.  once 
recognized  and  established,  could  be  adapted 
and  readjusted,  it  was  hoped,  to  the  varying 
political  conditions  of  the  time.  Of  this  bal 
ance  of  power,  .as  recognized  and  defied  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  its  successors,  England 
became  the  special  guardian.  Her  insular  po- 
sition made  her  almost  the  one  great  state  which 
could  have  no  dreams  of  continental  aggran- 
dizement; while  the  main  aim  of  her  policy,  that 
of  guarding  the  throne  of  the  Revolution,  se- 
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cured  her  fidelity  to  tbe  European  settlement 
■which  offered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a 
Jacobite  invasion.  Hev  only  interest  lay  in  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace  on  the  basis 
of  an  observance  on  European  treaties. 

Nothing  is  at  lirst  sight  more  wearisome  than 
the  long  line  of  alliances,  triple  and  quadruple, 
the  endless  negotiations,  the  interminable  con- 
gresses, the  innumerable  treaties,  which  make 
up  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fol- 
low with  patience  the  meddlesome  activity  of 
English  diplomacy  during  that  period,  its  pro- 
tests and  interventions,  its  subsidies  and  guar- 
antees, its  intrigues  and  fiuessings.  its  bluster 
and  its  lies.  But  wearisome  as  it  all  is,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  its  end,  and  its  end  was  a  noble  one. 
Of  the  twenty-five  years  between  the  Kevolu- 
tion  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  all  but  five  were 
years  of  war,  and  the  five  were  a  mere  breath- 
ing-space in  which  the  combatants  on  either 
.side  were  girding  themselves  for  fresh  hostil- 
ities. That  the  twenty-five  years  which  fol- 
lowed were  for  Europe  as  a  whole  a  time  of 
peace  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  zeal  with 
which  England  watched  over  the  settlement 
that  had  been  brought  about  at  Utrecht.  To  a 
great  extent  her  efforts  averted  war  altogether, 
aad  when  war  could  not  be  averted  she  brought 
it  within  as  narrow  limits  and  to  as  speedy  an 
end  as  was  possible.  Diplomacy  spent  its  in- 
genuity in  countless  choppings  and  chaugiugs 
of  the  smaller  territories  about  the  Jlediter- 
ranean  and  elsewhere;  but  till  the  rise  of  Prus- 
sia under  Frederick  the  Great  it  secured  Europe 
as  a  whole  from  any  world-wide  struggle.  Nor 
was  this  maintenance  of  European  peace  all  the 
gain  which  the  attitude  of  England  brought 
with  it.  The  stubborn  policy  of  the  Georgian 
statesmen  has  loft  its  mark  on  our  policy  ever 
since.  In  struggling  for  peace  and  for  the  j 
sanctity  of  treaties,  even  though  the  struggle 
■5^as  one  of  selfish  interest,  England  took  a  ply 
which  she  has  never  wholly  lost.  Warlike  and 
imperious  as  is  her  national  temper,  she  has 
never  been  able  to  free  herself  from  a  .sense  that 
her  business  in  the  world  is  to  seek  peace  alike 
for  herself  and  for  the  nations  about  her,  and 
that  the  best  security  for  peace  lies  in  her  rec- 
ognition, amidst  whatever  difficulties  and 
seductions,  of  the  force  of  international  engage- 
ments and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  The  senti- 
ment has  no  doubt  been  deepened  by  other  con- 
victions, by  convictions  of  at  once  a  higher  and 
a  lower  stamp,  by  a  growing  sense  of  the  value 
of  peace  to  an  industrial  nation,  as  by  a  groov- 
ing sense  of  the  moral  evil  and  destrucliveness 
of  war.  But  strong  as  is  the  influence  of  both 
these  sentiments  on  the  peace-loving  temper  of 
the  English  people,  that  temper  itself  sprang 
from  another  source.  It  sprang  from  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  tranquillity  and  free- 
dom at  home,  which  grew  into  life  with  the 
earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Nor  was  this  closer  political  contact  with 
Europe  the  only  result  of  the  new  attitude  of 
England.  Throughout  the  age  of  the  Georges 
we  find  her  for  the  first  lime  exercising  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  influence  on  the  European 
world.  Hitherto  Italian  and  French  impulses 
had  told  on  English  letters  or  on  English 
thought,  but  neither  our  literature  or  our  phi- 
losophy had  exercised  any  corresponding  in- 
fluence on  tlTe  Continent.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  dozen  Frenchmen  or  Italians  had  any 
notion  that  a  literature  existed  in  England  at 
all,  or  that  her  institutions  were  worthy  of 
study  by  any  social  or  political  inquirer.  But 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688  this  ignorance  came 
to  an  end.  William  and  Marlborough  carried 
more  than  English  arms  across  the  Channel; 
they  carried  English  ideas.  The  combination 
of  material  and  military  greatness  with  a  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  hardly  known  else- 
where, which  was  revealed  in  the  England  that 
sprang  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  imposed 
on  the  imagination  of  men.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  find  foreigners  learning  En- 
glish, visiting  England,  seeking  to  understand 
English  life  and  English  opinion.  The  main 
curiosity  that  drew  them  was  a  political  curi- 
osity, but  they  carried  back  more  than  political 
conceptions.  Religious  and  philosophical  no- 
tions crossed  the  Channel  with  politics.  The 
world  learned  that  there  was  an  English  liter- 
ature. It  heard  of  Shakspere.  It  wept  over 
Richardson.  It  bowed,  even  in  wretched  trans- 
lations, before  the  genius  of  Swift.  France, 
above  all,  was  drawn  to  this  study  of  a  country 
so  near  to  her,  and  yet  so  utterly  unknown.     If 


we  regard  its  issues,  the  brutal  outrage  which 
drove  Voltaire  to  England  in  1726  was  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  With  an  intelligence  singularly  open 
to  new  impressions,  he  reveled  in  the  freedom 
of  social  life  he  found  about  him,  in  its  in- 
numerable types  of  character,  its  eccentricities, 
its  individualities.  His  "  Philosophical  Let- 
ters "  revealed  to  Europe  not  only  a  country 
where  utterance  and  opinion  were  unfettered, but 
a  new  literature  and  a  new  science;  while  his 
intercourse  with  Bolingbroke  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse of  that  skepticism  which  was  to  wage  its 
destructive  war  with  the  faith  of  the  Continent. 
From  the  visit  of  Voltaire  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  this  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land remained  the  chief  motive  power  of  French 
opinion,  and  told  through  it  on  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  In  his  investigations  on  the  nature 
of  government  Montesquieu  studied  English  in- 
stitutions as  closely  as  he  studied  the  institutions 
of  Rome.  Buffon  was  led  by  English  science 
into  his  attempt  at  a  survey  and  classification  of 
the  animal  world.  It  was  from  the  works  of 
Locke  that  Rousseau  drew  the  bulk  of  his  ideas 
in  politics  and  education. 

Such  an  influence  could  hardly  have  been 
aroused  by  English  letters  had  they  not  given 
expression  to  what  was  the  general  temper  of 
Europe  at  the  time.  The  cessation  of  religious 
wars,  the  upgrowth  of  great  states  with  a  new 
political  and  administrative  organization,  the 
rapid  progress  of  intelligence,  showed  their 
effect  everywhere  in  the  same  rationalizing 
temper,  extending  not  only  over  theology  but 
over  each  department  of  thought,  the  same  in- 
terest in  political  and  social  speculation,  the 
same  drift  towards  physical  inquiry,  the  same 
tendency  to  a  diffusion  and  popularization  of 
knowledge.  Everywhere  the  tone  of  thought 
became  secular,  scientific,  prosaic;  everywhere 
men  looked  away  from  the  past  with  a  certain 
contempt;  everywhere  the  social  fusion  which 
followed  on  the  wreck  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
expressing  itself  in  a  vulgarization  of  ideas,  in 
an  ai5ijeal  from  the  world  of  learning  to  the 
worlil  of  general  intelligence,  in  a  reliance  ou 
the  ■'  common  sense"  of  mankind.  Nor  was  it 
only  a  unity  of  spirit  which  pervaded  the  liter- 
ature of  the  eighteenth  centur'y.  Everywhere  | 
there  was  as  striking  an  identity  of  form.  lu  ; 
poetry  this  showed  itself  in  the  death  of  the  | 
lyric,  as  m  the  universal  popularity  of  the  rhe- 
toric ode,  in  the  loss  of  all  delight  in  variety 
of  poetic  measure,  and  in  the  growing  restric- 
tion of  verse  to  the  single  form  of  the  ten-sylla- 
ble line.  Prose  too  dropped  everywhere  its 
grandeur  with  its  obscurity;  and  became  the 
same  quick,  clear  instrument  of  thought  in  the 
hands  of  Addison  as  in  those  of  Voltaire. 

How  strongly  this  had  become  the  bent  of 
English  letters  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Dry- 
den.  In  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  he  had 
struck  fiercely  on  tlie  losing  side,  and  England 
had  answered  his  blows  by  a  change  of  masters 
which  ruined  and  beggared  him.  But  it  was 
in  these  later  years  of  his  life  that  his  influence 
over  English  literature  became  supreme.  He  is 
the  first  of  the  great  English  writers  in  whom 
letters,  asserted  an  almost  public  importance. 
The  reverence  with  which  men  touched  in 
aftertime  the  hand  of  Pope,  or  listened  to  the 
voice  of  .Johnson,  or  wandered  beside  his  lakes 
with  Wordsworth,  dates  from  the  days  when 
the  wits  of  the  Revolution  clustered  reverently 
round  the  old  man  who  sate  in  his  arm-chair  at 
Wdls,  discu.ssing  the  last  comedy,  or  recalling 
his  visit  to  the  blind  poet  of  "the  "  Paradi.«e 
Lost."  It  was  by  no  mere  figure  that  the  group 
called  itself  a  republic  of  letters,  and  honored 
in  Dryden  the  chosen  chief  of  their  republic. 
He  had  done  more  than  any  man  to  create  a 
literary  class.  It  was  his  resolve  to  live  by  his 
pen  that  first  raised  literature  into  a  profession. 
In  the  stead  of  gentlemen  amusing  a  curious 
leisure  with  works  of  fancy,  or  dependents 
wringing  bread  by  their  genius  from  a  patron's 
caprice.  Dryden  saw  that  the  time  bad  come 
for  the  author,  trusting  for  support  to  the 
world  of  readers,  and  wielding  a  power  over 
opinion  which  compensates  for  the  smallness  of 
his  gains.  But  he  was  not  only  the  first  to 
!  crcat'e  a  literary  class:  he  was  the  first  to  im- 
press the  idea  of  literature  on  the  English  mind. 
;  Master  as  he  was  alike  of  poetry  and  of  prose, 
I  coverinsi  the  fields  both  of  imagination  and 
!  criticism,  seizing  for  literary  treatment  all  the 
'  more  prominent  topics  of  the  society  about 
!him,  Dryden  realized  in  his  own  personality 
I  tire  existence  of  a  new  power  which  was 
thenceforth  to  tell  steadily  on  the  world. 


And  to  this  power  he  gave  for  nearly  a  cent- 
ury its  form  and  direction.  In  its  outer  shape 
as  in  its  inner  spirit  our  literature  obeyed  the 
impulse  he  had  given  it  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  till  near  its  close.  His- 
influence  told  especially  on  poetry.  Dryden- 
remained  a  poet;  even  in  his  most  argumenta- 
tive pieces  his  subject  seizes  him  in  a  poetic 
way,  and  prosaic  as  much  of  his  treatment  may 
be,  he  is  always  ready  to  rise  into  sudden  bursts 
of  imagery  and  fancy.  But  he  was  a  poet  with 
a  prosaic  end ;  his  aim  was  not  simply  to  ex- 
press beautiful  things  in  the  most  beautiful 
way,  but  to  invest  rational  things  with  such  an 
amount  of  poetic  expression  as  may  make  tliem 
at  once  rational  and  poetic,  to  use  poetry  as  au 
exquisite  form  for  argument,  rhetoric,  persua- 
sion, to  charm  indeed,  but  primarily  to  con- 
vince. Poetry  no  longer  held  itself  apart  in  the 
pure  world  of  the  imagination,  no  longer  con- 
cerned itself  simply  with  the  beautiful  in  all 
things,  or  sought  for  its  result  in  the  sense  of 
pleasure  which  an  exquisite  representation  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  man  or  nature  stirs  iu  its 
reader.  It  narrowed  its  sphere,  and  attached 
itself  to  man.  But  from  all  that  is  deepest  and 
noblest  in  man  it  was  shut  off  by  the  reaction 
from  Puritanism,  by  the  weariness  of  religious 
strife,  by  the  disbelief  that  had  sprung  from 
religious  controversy;  and  it  limited  itself 
rigidly  to  man's  outer  life,  to  his  sensuous  en- 
joyment, his  toil  and  labor,  his  politics,  his 
society.  The  limitation,  no  doubt,  had  its  good 
sides;  with  it,  if  not  of  it,  came  a  greater  cor- 
rectness and  precision  in  the  use  of  words  and 
phrases,  a  clearer  and  more  perspicuous  style, 
a  new  sense  of  order,  of  just  arrangement, 
of  propriety,  of  good  taste.  But  with  it 
came  a  sense  of  uniformity,  of  monotony,  of 
dullness.  In  Dryden  indeed  this  was  combated 
if  not  wholly  beaten  off  by  his  amazing  force;, 
to  the  last  there  was  an  animal  verve  and  swing, 
about  the  man  that  conquered  age.  But  arouud 
him  and  after  him  the  dullness  gathered  fast. 

Of  hardly  less  moment  than  Dryden's  work 
in  poetry  was  his  work  in  prose.  In  continuity 
and  grandeur  indeed,  as  iu  grace  and  music  of 
phrase,  the  new  prose  of  the  Restoration  fell  far 
short  of  the  prose  of  Hooker  or  Jeremy  Taylor, 
but  its  clear  nervous  structure,  its  handiness 
and  flexibility,  its  variety  and  ease,  fitted  it  far 
better  for  the  work  of  popularization  on  which 
literature  vvas  now  to  enter.  It  fitted  it  for 
the  work  of  journalism,  and  every  day  journal- 
ism was  playing  a  larger  part  in  the  political 
education  of  Englishmen.  It  fitted  it  to  express 
the  life  of  towns.  With  the  general  extension 
of  prosperity  and  trade  the  town  was  coming 
into  greater  prominence  as  an  element  of  nation- 
al life;  and  London  above  all  was  drawing  to 
it  the  wealth  and  culture  which  had  till  now 
been  diffused  through  the  people  at  large.  It 
was  natural  that  this  tendency  should  be  re- 
flected in  literature;  from  the  age  of  the  Restora- 
tion indeed  literature  had  been  more  and  more 
becoming  an  expression  of  the  life  of  towns; 
and  it  was  town-life  which  was  now  giving  to 
it  its  character  and  form.  As  cities  ceased  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  centers  of  trade  and 
money-getting,  and  became  habitual  homes  for' 
the  richer  and  more  cultured;  as  men  woke  to 
the  pleasure  and  freedom  of  the  new  life  which; 
developed  itself  in  the  street  and  the  mall,  of 
its  quicker  movement,  its  greater  ease,  its' 
abundance  of  social  intercourse,  its  keener 
taste,  its  subtler  and  more  delicate  courtesy,  its 
flow  of  conversation,  the  stately  and  somewhat 
tedious  prose-writer  o^  days  gone  by  passed  into' 
the  briefer  and  nimbler  essavist. 

SVhat  ruled  writer  and  reader  alike  was  the 
new  found  pleasure  of  talk.  The  use  of  coffee 
had  only  come  in  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.-; 
but  already  London  and  the  bigger  towns  were 
crowded  with  coffee  houses.  The  popularity  of 
the  coffee-house  sprang  not  from  its  coffee,  hut 
from  the  new  pleasure  which  men  found  in 
their  chat  over  the  coffee-cup.  And  from  the 
coffee-house  sprang  the  Essay.  The  talk  of 
Addison  and  Steele  is  the  bri.ehtest  and  easiest 
talk  that  was  ever  put  in  print;  but  its  literary 
charm  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  strictly  talk.  The 
essayist  is  a  gentleman  who  chats  to  a  world  of 
gentlemen,  and  whose  chat  is  shaped  and  col- 
ored by  a  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  company. 
He  must  interest  and  entertain,  he  may  not  bore 
them;  and  so  his  form  must  be  short;  essay  or 
sketch,  or  tale  or  letter.  So  too  his  style  must 
be  simple,  the  sentences  clear  and  quotable, 
good  sense  ready  packed  for  carriage.  Strength 
of  phrase,  intricacy  of  structure,  height  of  tone 
I  were  all  necessarily  banished  from  such  prose 
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as  we  banish  them  from  ordinary  conversation. 
There  was  no  room  for  pedantry,  for  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  learning,  for  pompousness, 
for  affectation.  The  essayist  had  to  think,  as  a 
talker  should  think,  more  of  good  taste  than  of 
imaginative  excellence,  of  propriety  of  expres- 
sion than  of  grandeur  of  phrase.  The  deeper 
themes  of  the  world  or  man  were  denied  to  hira ; 
if  he  touches  them  it  is  superficially,  with  ade- 
«0Tous  dullness,  or  on  their  more  humorous 
.■«ide  with  a  gentle  irony  that  shows  how  faint 
rtheir  liold  is  on  hira.  In  Addison's  chat  the 
■.war  of  churches  shrinks  into  a  puppet  show, 
'ami  the  strife  of  politics  loses  something  of  its 
fictitious  earnestness  as  the  humorist  views  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  lady's  patches.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  deal  with  the  fiercer  pas- 
sions and  subtler  emotions  of  man.  Shakspere's 
Jiumor  and  sublimity,  his  fitful  transitions  from 
mood  to  mood,  his  wild  bursts  of  laughter,  his 
passion  of  tears.  Hamlet  or  Hamlet's  grave- 
digger,  Lear  or  Lear's  fool,  would  have  startled 
the  readers  of  the  "  Spectator  "  as  they  would 
startle  the  group  in  a  modern  drawing-ioom. 

But  if  deeper  and  grander  themes  were 
■denied  him  the  essayist  had  still  a  world  of  his 
■own.  He  felt  little  of  the  pressure  of  those 
spiritual  problems  that  had  weighed  on  the 
temper  of  his  fathers,  but  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  left  him  a  gay,  light-hearted,  good- 
ihumored  observer  of  the  social  life  about  him, 
.amused  and  glad  to  be  amused  by  it  all,  look- 
ing on  with  a  leisurely  and  somewhat  indolent 
interest,  a  quiet  enjoyment,  a  quiet  skepticism, 
ra,  shy  reserved  consciousness  of  their  beauty  and 
poetry,  at  the  lives  of  common  men  and  com- 
tmou  women.  It  is  to  the  essayist  that  we  owe 
■our  sense  of  the  infinite  variety  and  picturesque- 
aiess  of  the  human  world  about  us;  it  was  he 
•who  for  the  first  time  made  every  street  and 
•every  house  teem  with  living  people  for  us, 
(who  found  a  subtle  interest  in  their  bigotries 
:a;nd  prejudice,  their  inconsistences,  their  eccen- 
tricities, their  oddities,  who  gave  to  their  very 
■dullness  a  charm.  In  a  word  it  was  he  who 
ifirst  opened  to  men  the  world  of  modern  fiction. 
JTor  does  English  literature  owe  less  to  him  in 
ats  form.  Humor  has  always  been  au  English 
■quality,  but  with  the  essayist  liumor  for  the 
lirst  time  severed  itself  from  farce;  it  was  no 
llonger  forced,  riotous,  extravagant :  it  acquired 
itaste,  gentleness,  adroitness,  finesse,  lightness 
•of  touch,  a  delicate  coloring  of  playful  fancy. 
It  preserved  indeed  its  old  sympathy  with  pity, 
•with  passion;  but  it  learned  how  to  pass  witli 
anore  case  into  pathos,  into  love,  into  the  rever- 
«nce  that  touches  us  as  we  smile.  And  hand 
itt  hand  with  this  new  development  of  humor 
■went  a  moderation  won  from  humor,  whether  in 
matters  of  religion,  of  politics,  or  society,  a 
literary  courtesy  and  reserve,  a  well-bred  tem- 
perance and  modesty  of  tone  and  phrase.  It 
•was  in  the  hands  of  the  town-bred  essayist  that 
«our  literature  first  became  urbane. 

It  is  strange  to  contrast  this  urbanity  of  lit- 
■erature  with  the  savage  ferocity  which  charac- 
terized political  controversy  in  the  England  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Georges.  Never  has 
the  strife  of  warring  parties  been  carried  on 
■with  so  utter  an  absence  of  truth  or  fairness; 
never  has  the  language  of  political  opponents 
«tooped  to  such  depths  of  coarseness  and  scur- 
lilUy.  From  the  age  of  Bolingbroke  to  the  age 
•of  Burke  the  greatest  statesmen  were  not 
ashamed  to  revile  one  another  with  invective 
■only  worthy  of  the  fish-market.  And  outside 
the  legislature  the  tone  of  attack  was  even  more 
■brutal.  Grub-street  ransacked  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  abuse  to  find  epithets  for  Walpole.  Gay 
amidst  general  applause  set  the  statemen  of  his 
day  on  the  public  stage  in  the  guise  of  high- 
waymen and  pickpockets.  "It  is  difficult  to 
■determine,"  said  the  witty  playwright,  "  wheth- 
er the  fine  gentlemen  imitaie  the  gentlemen  of 
the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine 
gentlemen."  Much  of  this  virulence  sprang,  no 
doubt,  from  a  real  contempt  of  tlie  selfishness 
and  corruption  ■n'hich  disgraced  the  politics  of 
the  time,  but  it  was  far  from  being  wholly  due 
to  tliis.  In  selfishness  and  corruption  indeed 
the  statesmen  of  the  Georgian  era  were  no 
■worse  than  their  predecessors;  while  in  fidelity 
to  principles  and  a  desire  for  the  public  good 
they  stood  immeasurably  above  them.  The 
standard  of  political  action  had  risen  with  the 
Hevolution.  Cynic  as  was  Walpole,  jobber  as 
■was  Newcastle,  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare 
their  conception  of  public  duty,  their  conduct 
"  •Of  public  affairs,  with  that  of  the  Danbys  and 
Sundetlands  of  the  Restoration. 

What  had  really  happened  was  a  change  not 


in  the  attitude  of  statesmen  toward  the  nation, 
but  in  the  attitude  of  the  nation  at  large 
towards  the  class  that  governed  it.  From 
the  triumph  of  Puritanism  in  1640  the  su- 
preme, irresistible  force  in  English  polilics 
had  been  national  opinion.  It  created  the  Long 
Parliameut.  It  gave  it  its  victory  over  the 
Church  and  the  Crown.  When  a  strange  turn 
of  events  placed  Puritanism  in  antagonism  to 
it,  it  crushed  Puritpnism  as  easily  as  it  had 
crushed  Royalty.  It  was  natioual  opinion 
which  restored  the  Stuarts;  and  no  sooner  did 
the  Stuarts  cross  its  will  than  it  threatened  their 
throne  in  the  Popish  Plot  and  swept  them  from 
the  country  in  the  Revolution.  The  stubborn 
purpose  of  William  wrestled  in  vain  with  its 
turns  of  sentiment;  even  the  genius  of  Marl- 
borough proved  helpless  in  a  contest  with  it. 
It  was  indeed  irresistible  whenever  it  acted. 
But  as  yet  it  acted  only  by  spurts.  It  had  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  general  course  of  ad- 
ministration or  policy;  in  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion indeed  there  was  neither  the  political 
knowledge  nor  the  sustained  interest  in  politics 
which  should  have  prompted  such  au  interfer- 
ence. It  was  only  at  critical  moments,  when 
great  interests  were  at  stake,  interests  which  it 
could  understand  and  on  which  its  mind  was 
made  up,  that  the  nation  roused  itself  and 
"  shook  its  mighty  mane."  The  reigu  of  the 
Stuarts  indeed  did  much  to  create  a  more  gen- 
eral and  continuous  attention  to  public  affairs. 
In  the  strife  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  in  the 
Popish  Plot  Shaftesbury  taught  how  to  "agi- 
tate" opiuion,  how  to  rouse  this  lagging  atten- 
tion, this  dormant  energy  of  the  people  at  large ; 
and  his  opponents  learned  the  art  from  him. 
The  common  statement  that  our  two  great 
modern  parlies,  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  date 
from  the  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  is  true  only  in  this  sense,  that  then 
for  the  first  time  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
stirred  to  a  more  prolonged  and  organized  ac- 
tion in  co-operation  with  the  smaller  groups  of 
professed  politicians  than  they  had  ever  been 
stirred  to  before. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  was  the  crowning 
triumph  of  this  public  opinion.  But  for  the 
time  it  seemed  a  suicidal  triumph.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  national  will  claimed  to  be  om- 
nipotent, the  nation  found  itself  helpless  to 
carry  out  its  will.  In  making  the  revolution  it 
bad  meant  to  vindicate  English  freedom  and 
English  Protestantism  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Crown.  But  it  had  never  meant  to  biing  about 
any  radical  change  in  the  system  under  which  the 
Crown  had  governed  England  or  under  which 
the  Church  had  been  supreme  over  English  re- 
ligion. The  England  of  the  Revolution  was 
little  less  Tory  in  feeling  than  the  England  of 
the  Restoration;  it  had  no  dislike  whatever  to 
a  large  exercise  of  administrative  power  by 
the  sovereign,  while  it  was  stubbornly  averse 
from  Nonconformity  or  the  toleration  of 
Nonconformity.  That  the  nation  at  large  re- 
mained Tory  in  sentiment  was  seen  from  the 
fact  that  every  House  of  Commons  elected  after 
the  Revolution  the  majority  was  commonly 
Tory;  it  was  only  indeed  when  their  opposition 
to  the  war  and  the  patriotic  feeling  which  it 
aroused  rendered  a  Tory  majority  impossible 
that  the  House  became  Whig.  And  even  in  the 
height  of  Whig  rule  and  amidst  the  blaze  of 
Wliig  victories,  England  rose  in  the  Sacheverell 
riots,  forced  Tories  again  into  power,  and  ended 
the  Whig  war  by  what  it  deemed  a  Tory  peace. 
And  yet  every  Englishman  knew  that  from  the 
moment  of  the  Revolution  the  whole  system  of 
government  had  not  been  Tory  but  Whig.  Pas- 
sionate as  it  was  for  peace  and  for  withdrawal 
from  all  meddling  in  foreign  affairs,  England 
found  itself  involved  abroad  in  ever-widening 
warfare  and  drawn  into  a  guardianship  of  the 
whole  state  of  Europe.  At  home  it  was  drifting 
along  a  path  that  it  hated  even  more.  Every 
year  saw  tlie  Crown  more  helpless,  and  the 
Church  becoming  as  helpless  as  the  Crown.  The 
country  hated  a  standing  army,  and  the  standing 
army  existed  in  spite  of  its  luite;  it  revolted 
against  debt  and  taxation,  and  taxes  and  debt 
grew  heavier  and  heavier  in  tlie  teeth  of  its  revolt, 
lis  prejudice  against  Nonconformists  remained 
as  fanatical  as  ever,  and  yet  Nonconformists  wor- 
shiped in  their  chapels  and  served  as  aldermen 
or  mayors  with  perfect  security.  What  made 
this  the  bitterer  was  tlie  fact  that  neither  a 
change  of  ministers  nor  of  sovereign  brought 
about  any  in  the  system  of  government.  Under 
the  Tory  Anne  the  policy  of  Eugland  remained 
practically  as  Whig  as  under  the  Whig  AVilliam. 
Nottingham  and  Harley  did  as  little  to  restore 


the  monarchy  or  the  Church  as  Somers  or 
Godolphin. 

In  driving  James  to  a  foreign  land,  indeed, 
in  making  him  dependent  on  a  foreign  Court, 
the  Revolution  had  effectually  guarded  itself 
from  any  undoing  of  its  work.  So  long  as  a 
Stuart  Pretender  existed,  so  long  as  he  remain- 
ed a  tool  in  the  hands  of  France,  every  mon- 
arch that  the  Revolution  placed  on  the  English 
throne,  and  every  servant  of  such  a  monarch, 
was  forced  to  cling  to  the  principles  of  the  Rev- 
olution aud  to  the  men  who  were  most  certain 
to  fight  for  them.  With  a  Parliament  of  landed 
sentry  aud  Churchmen  behind  him  Harley 
could  not  be  drawn  into  measures  wliich  would 
effectively  alienate  the  merchant  or  the  Dissent- 
er; and  if  Bolingbroke's  talk  was  more  reckless, 
lime  was  not  given  to  show  whether  his  designs 
were  more  than  talk.  There  was  in  fact  but 
one-course  open  for  the  Tory  who  haled  what 
the  Revolution  had  done,  and  that  was  the  re- 
call of  the  Stuarts.  Such  a  recall  would  have 
brought  him  much  of  what  he  wanted.  But  it 
would  have  brought  him  more  that  he  did  not 
want.  Tory  as  he  might  be,  he  was  in  no 
humor  to  sacrifice  English  freedom  and  English 
religion  to  his  Toryism,  and  to  recall  the  Stuarts 
was  to  sacrifice  both.  None  of  the  Stuart  exiles 
would  forsake  their  faith;  and  promise  what 
they  might,  England  had  learned  too  well  what 
such  pledges  were  worth  to  set  another  Catholic 
on  the  throne.  The  more  earnest  a  Catholic  he 
was  indeed,  and  no  one  disputed  the  earnestness 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  more  impossible  was  it  for 
him  to  reign  without  striving  to  bring  England 
over  to  Catholicism;  and  there  was  no  means 
of  even  making  such  an  attempt  save  by  repeat- 
ing the  struggle  of  James  the  Second  and  by 
the  overthrow  of  English  liberty.  It  was  the 
consciousness  that  a  Stuart  restoration  was  im- 
possible that  egged  Bolingbroke  to  his  desperate 
plans  for  forcing  a  Tory  policy  on  the  monarchs 
of  the  Revolution.  And  it  was  the  same  con- 
sciousness that  at  the  crisis  which  followed  the 
death  of  Anne  made  the  Tory  leaders  deaf  to  the 
frantic  appeals  of  Bishop  Atterbury.  To  sub- 
mit again  to  Whig  rule  was  a  bitter  thing  for 
them ;  but  to  accept  a  Catholic  sovereign  was 
an  impossible  thing.  And  yet  every  Tory  felt 
that  with  the  acceptance  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over their  struggle  against  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  came  practically  to  an  end.  Their 
intrigues  with  the  Pretender,  the  strife  which 
they  had  brought  about  between  Anne  and  the 
Eleclress  Sophia,  their  hesitatiou  if  not  their 
refu.sal  to  frankly  support  the  succession  of  her 
son,  were  known  to  have  sown  a  deep  distrust 
of  the  whole  Tory  party  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
sovereign;  and  though  in  the  first  ministry 
which  he  formed  a  few  posts  were  offered  to 
the  more  moderate  of  their  leaders,  the  offer 
was  io  clearly  a  delusive  one  that  they  refused 
to  take  office. 

The  refusal  not  only  deepened  the  chasm  be- 
tween party  and  party;  it  placed  the  Tories  in 
open  opposition  to  the  Hanoverian  Kings.  It 
did  even  more,  for  it  proclaimed  a  temper  of 
despair  which  withdrew  them  as  a  whole  from 
any  further  meddling  with  political  affairs. 
"The  Toryp  arty,"  JBolingbroke  wrote  after 
Anne's  death,  "  is  gone."  In  the  first  House  of 
Commons  indeed  which  was  called  by  the  new 
King,  the  Tories  hardly  numbered  fifty  mem- 
bers; while  a  fatal  division  broke  Uieir  strengtli 
in  the  country  at  large.  In  their  despair  the 
more  vehement  among  them  turned  to  the  Pre- 
tender. Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
fled  from  England  to  take  office  under  the  sou 
of  King  James,  James  the  Third,  as  he  was 
called  by  his  adherents.  At  home  Sir  William 
Wyndham  seconded  their  efforts  by  building 
up  a  Jacobite  faction  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Tory  party.  The  Jacobite  secession  gave  little 
help  to  the  Pretender,  while  it  dealt  a  falal 
blow  to  the  Tory  cause.  England  was  still 
averse  from  a  return  of  the  Stuarts;  and  the 
suspicion  of  Jacobite  designs  not  only  alienated 
the  trading  classes,  who  shrank  from  the  blow 
to  public  credit  which  a  Jacobite  repudiation 
of  the  debt  would  bring  about,  but  deadened 
the  zeal  even  of  the  parsons  and  squires.  The 
b\ilk  however  of  the  Tory  party  were  far  from 
■turning  Jacoliites,  though  they  might  play  at 
disloyalty  out  of  hatred  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, and  solace  themselves  for  the  triumph  of 
their  opponents  by  passiug  the  decanter  over 
the  water-jug  at  the  toast  of  "  the  King." 
What  they  did  was  to  withdi'aw  from  public 
affairs  altogether;  to  liuut  and  farm  and  ap- 
pear at  quarter-sessions,  aud  to  leave  the  work 
of  government  to  the  Whigs. 
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■"  While  the  Whiffs  were  thus  freed  from  any 
effective  pressure  from  tlieir  political  opponents 
tliey  found  one  of  their  great  difficulties  becom- 
ing weaker  witli  every  year  tliat  passed.  Up  to 
this  time  the  main  stumbling-block  to  the  Whig 
party  had  been  tlie  influence  of  the  Church. 
But  predominant  as  that  influence  seemed  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Church  was  now 
sinking  into  political  insignificance.  In  heart 
indeed  England  remained  religious.  In  tlie  mid- 
dle class  the  old  Puritan  spirit  lived  on  un- 
changed, and  it  was  from  this  class  that  a  re- 
ligious revival  burst  forth  at  the  close  of  Wal- 
pole's  administration  which  changed  after  a 
time  the  whole  tone  of  English  Society.  But 
during  the  fifty  j'ears  which  preceded  this  out- 
burst we  see  little  save  a  revolt  against  religion 
and  against  churches  in  either  the  higher  classes 
or  the  poor.  Among  the  wealthier  and  more 
educated  Englishmen  the  progress  of  free  in- 
quiry, the  aversion  from  theological  strife  which 
had  been  left  behind  them  by  the  Civil  Wars, 
the  new  political  and  material  channels  opened 
to  human  energy  were  producing  a  general  in- 
difference to  all  questions  of  religious  specida- 
tion  or  religious  life.  In  the  higher  circles 
"  every  one  laughs,"  said  Montesquieu  on  his 
visit  to  England,  "if  one  talks  of  religion." 
Of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  time  tlie 
greater  part  were  unbelievers  in  any  form  of 
Christianity,  and  distinguished  for  the  gross- 
ness  and  immorality  of  their  lives.  Drunken- 
ness and  foul  talk  were  thought  no  discredit  to 
Walpole.  A  later  prime  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  with  his 
mistress  at  the  play.  Purity  and  fidelity  to  the 
marriage  vow  were  sneered  out  of  fashion;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  in- 
structs him  in  the  art  of  seduction  as  part  of  a 
polite  education. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  lay  the 
masses  of  the  poor.  They  were  ignorant  and 
brutal  to  a  degree  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive, 
for  the  increase  of  population  which  followed 
on  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  development  of 
commerce  had  been  met  by  no  effort  for  their 
religious  or  educational  improvement.  Not  a 
new  parish  had  been  created.  Hardly  a  single 
new  church  had  been  built.  Schools  there  were 
none,  save  the  grammar  schools  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth.  Tlie  rural  peasantry,  who  were  fast 
being  reduced  to  pauperism  bj'  the  abuse  of  the 
poor-laws,  were  left  without  much  moral  or 
religious  training  of  any  sort.  "  We  saw  but 
one  Bible  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  said  Han- 
nah More  at  a  far  later  time,  "and  that  was 
used  to  prop  a  flower  pot."  Within  the  towns 
things  were  worse.  There  was  no  effective 
police;  and  in  great  outbreaks  the  mob  of  Lon- 
don or  Birmingham  burnt  houses,  flung  open 
prisons,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  at  their  will. 
The  criminal  class  gathered  boldness  and  num- 
bers in  the  face  of  ruthle.ss  laws  which  only  tes- 
tified to  the  terror  of  societ3',  laws  which  made 
it  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree,  and 
which  strung  up  twenty  J'oung  thieves  of  a 
morning  in  front  of  Newgate;  while  the  intro-  , 
duction  of  gin  gave  a  new  impetus  to  drunken- 
ness. In  the  streets  of  London  gin-shops  at  one 
time  invited  every  passer-by  to  get  drunk  for  a 
penny,  or  dead  drunk  for  twopence.  Much  of 
this  social  degradation  was  due  without  doubt 
to  the  apathy  and  sloth  of  the  priesthood.  A 
shrewd,  if  prejudiced,  observer,  Bishop  Burnet,  [ 
brands  the  English  clergy  of  his  day  as  the  \ 
most  lifeless  in  Europe,  "the 'most  remiss  of 
their  labors  in  private  and  the  least  severe  of 
their  lives."  A  large  number  of  prelates  were 
mere  Whig  partisans  with  no  higher  aim  than 
that  of  promotion.  The  levees  of  the  Ministers 
were  crowded  with  lawn  sleeves.  A  Welsh 
bishop  avowed  that  he  had  seen  his  diocese  but 
once,  and  habitually  resided  at  the  lakes  of 
Westmoreland.  Thesystemofplnralities  which 
enabled  a  single  clergyman  to  hold  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  livings  turned  the  wealthier  i 
and  more  learned  of  the  clergy  into  absentees,  | 
while  the  bulk  of  them  were  indolent,  poor,  j 
and  without  social  consideration.  , 

Their  religious  inaclivit}'  told  necessarily  on 
their  political  iutiuence;  but  what  most  weak-  | 
ened  their  influence  was  the  severance  between 
the  bulk  of  the  priesthood  and  its  natural  lead-  i 
ers.     The  bishops,  who  were  now  chosen  ex- 
clusively from  among  the   small    number    of 
Whig  ecclesiaslics,  were  left  politically  power-  | 
less  by  the  estrangement   and  hatred   of  their  , 
clergy;  while  the  clergy  themselves,  drawn  by  , 
their   secret   tendencies   to    Jacobitism,    stood  | 
sulkily  apart  from  any  active  interference  with  ^ 
public   affairs.     The    prudence   of  the    Whig, 


statesmen  aided  to  maintain  this  ecclesiastical 
immobility.  The  Sacheverell  riots  had  taught 
them  what  terrible  forces  of  bigotiyand  fanati- 
cism lay  slumbering  under  this  thin  crust  of 


Ministers  or  to  the  secession  of  the  Tories.  In 
some  measure  it  was  due  to  the  excellent 
organization  of  the  Whig  parly.  While  their 
adversaries    were    divided    by   differences    of 


inaction,  and  they  were  careful  to  avoid  all  that  j  principle  and  without  leaders  of  real  eminence, 
could  rouse  these  forces  into  life.     When  the  i  tlie  Whigs  stood  as  one  man  on  the  principles  of 


Dissenters  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  AValpole  openly  avowed  his 
dread  of  awakening  the  passions  of  religious 
hate  by  such  a  measure,  and  satisfied  them  by 
an  annual  act  of  indemnity  for  any  breach  of 
these  penal  statutes.  By  a  complete  abstinence 
from  all  ecclesiastical  cjuestions  no  outlet  was 
left  for  the  bigotry  of  the  people  at  large,  while 
a  suspension  of  the  meetings  of  Convocation 
deprived  the  clergy  of  their  natural  center  of 
agitation  and  opposition. 


the  Revolution  and  produced  great  leaders  who- 
carried  them  into  effect.  They  submitted  with 
admirable  discipline  lo  the  guidance  of  a 
knot  of  great  nobles,  to  the  houses  of  Ben- 
tinck.  Manners,  Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to 
the  Fitzroys  and  Lennoxes,  the  Russells  and 
Grenvilles,  families  whose  resistance  to  the 
Stuarts,  whose  share  in  the  Revolution,  whose 
energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  gave  them  a  claim  to  power.  It  was 
due  yet  more  largely  to  the  activity  with  whiciv 


And  while  the  Church  thus  ceased  to  be  a  !  the  Whigs  devoted  themselves  to  the  gaining  and 
formidable  enemy,  the  Crown  became  a  friend,    preserving  an  ascendency  in  tlie  House  of  Com 


Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained _iiiuch  of 
the  older  influence  wliich  it  lost  throiigh  Will- 
iam's unpopularity;  but  under  the  two  sover- 
eigns who  followed  Anne  the   power  of  the 


mons.  The  support  of  the  commercial  classes 
and  of  the  great  towns  was  secured  not  only  by 
a  resolute  maintenance  of  public  credit,  but  by 
the  special  attention  which  each  ministry  paid 


Crown  lay  absolutely  dormant.  They  were  :  to  questions  of  trade  and  finance.  Peace  and 
strangers,  to  whom  loj'alty  in  its  personal  sense  [  the  reduction  of  the  laud-tax  conciliated  the 
was  impossible;  and  their  character  as  nearly  |  farmers  and  the  landowners,  while  the  Jaco- 
approached  insignificance  as  it  is  possible  for  j  bite  sympathies  of  the  bulk  of  the  squires,  and 
human  character  to  approach  it.  Both  were  their  consequent  withdrawal  from  all  share  in 
honest  and  straightforward  men,  who  frankly  politics,  threw  even  the  representation  of  the 
accepted  the  irksome  position  of  constitutional  shires  for  a  time  into  AVhig  hands.  Of  the 
kings.  But  neither  had  any  qualities  which  i  county  members,  who  formed  the  less  numer- 
could  make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  peo-  ous  but  the  weightier  part  of  the  lower  House, 
pie  at  large.  The  temper  of  George  the  First  nine-tenths  were  for  some  years  relatives  and 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  usher;  and  his  one  care  dependents  of  the  great  Whig  families.  Nor 
was  to  get  money  for  his  favorites  and  himself,  were  coarser  means  of  controlling  Parliament 
The  temper  of  George  the  Second  was  that  of  a  '  neglected.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig  houses 
drill-sergeant,  who  believed  himself  master  of  |  was  lavishly'  spent  in  securing  a  monopoly  of 
his  realm  while  he  repeated  the  lessons  he  had  the  small  and  corrupt  constituencies  which 
learned  from  his  wife,  and  which  his  wife  had  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  borough  reprcsen- 
learned  from  the  Minister.  Their  Court  is  I  tation.  It  was  spent  3'et  more  unscrupulously 
familiar  enough  in  the  witty  memoirs  of  the  ,  in  parliamentary  bribery.  Corruption  was 
time;  but  as  political  figures  the  two  Georges  older  than  Walpole  or  the  Whig  Ministers,  for  it 
are  almost  absent  from  our  history.     William  of    sprang  out  of  the  very  transfer  of  power  to  the 


Orange,  while  ruling  in  most  home  matters  by 
the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  had  not  only  used 
the  power  of  rejecting  bills  passed  b}'  the  two 
Houses,  but  had  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  affairs.  Anne  had  never  yielded 
even  to  MarTborough  her  exclusive  right  of  deal 
ing  with  Church  preferment,  and  had  presided 
to  the  last  at  the  Cabinet  Councils  of  her  minis- 
ters. But  with  the  accession  of  the  Georges 
these  reserves  passed  away.  No  sovereign  since 
Anne's  death  has  appeared  at  a  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, or  has  ventured  to  refuse  his  assent  to  an 


House  of  Commons  which  had  begun  with  the 
Restoration.  The  transfer  was  complete,  and 
the  House  was  supreme  in  the  State;  but  while 
freeing  itself  from  the  control  of  the  Crown,  it 
was  as  yet  imperfectly  responsible  to  the 
people.  It  was  only  at  election  time  that  a 
member  felt  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
The  secrecj'  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
which  had  been  needful  as  a  safeguard  against 
royal  interference  with  debate,  served  as  a  safe- 
guard against  interference  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituencies.    This    strange  union  of  immense 


Act  of  Parliament.     As  Elector   of  Hanover  i  power  with   absolute   freedom    from  responsi- 


indeed  the  King  still  dealt  with  Continental 
affairs;  but  his  personal  interference  roused  an 
increasing  jealousy,  while  it  affected  in  a  very 
slight  degree  the  foreign  policy  of  his  English 
counselors. 

England,  in  short,  was  governed  not  by  the 
King  but  bv  the  Whig  Ministers.     But  their 


bility  brought  about  its  natural  results  in  the 
bulk  of  members.  A  vote  was  too  valuable  to 
be  given  without  recompen.se,  and  parliament- 
ary support  had  to  be  bought  by  places,  pen- 
sions, and  bribes  in  hard  cash. 

But  dexterous  as  was  their  management,  and 
compact  as  was  their  organization,  it  was  to« 


power  was  doubled  by  the  steady  support  of  the  nobler  qualities  than  these  that  the  Whigs  owed 
very  kings  they  displaced.  The  first  two  sover-  their  long  rule  over  England,  Factious  and 
eigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover  believed  they  selfish  as  much  of  their  conduct  proved,  they 
owed  their  throne  lo  the  Whigs,  and  looked  on  |  were  true  to  their  principles,  and  their  princi- 
Ihe  support  of  the  Whigs  as  the  true  basis  of ,  pies  were  those  for  which  England  had  beent 
their  monarchy.  The  new  monarchs  had  no  struggling  through  two  hundred  years.  The 
longer  to  drea"d  the  specter  of  republicanism  right  to  free  government,  to  freedom  of  con- 
which  bad  haunted  the  Stuarts  and  even  Anne,  science,  and  to  freedom  of  speech,  had  beea 
whenever  a  Whig  domination  threatened  her;  declared  indeed  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  But 
for  republicanism  was  dead.  Nor  was  there  these  rights  owe  their  definite  establishment  as 
the  older  anxiety  as  to  the  prerogative  to  sever  the  recognized  basis  of  national  life  and  nation- 
the  monarchy  from  the  Whigs,  for  the  bounds  al  action  to  the  age  of  the  Georges.  It  was 
of  the  prerogative  were  now  defined  by  law,  the  long  and  unbroken  fidelity  to  free  princi- 
and  the  Whigs  were  as  zealous  as  any  Tory  pies  with  wiiich  the  Whig  administration  was 
could  be  in  preserving  what  remained.  From  '  conducted  that  made  constitutional  government 
the  accession  of  George  the  First  therefore  to   a  part  of  the  very  life  of  Englishmen      It  was 


the  death  of  George  the  Second  the  whole  influ 
ence  of  the  Crown  was  thrown  into  the  Whig 
scale;  and  if  its  direct  power  was  gone,  its  indi- 
rect influence  was  still  powerful.     It  was  indeed 


their  government  of  England  year  after  year 
on  the  principles  of  tlie  Revolution  that  con- 
verted these  principles  into  national  habits. 
Before  their  long  rule  was  over  Englishmen 


the  more  powerful  that  the  Revolution  had  put  i  had  forgotten  that  it  was  possible  to  persecute 
an  end  to  the  dread  that  its  influence  could  be  |  for  difference  of  opinion,  or  to  put  down  the 
used  in  any  struggle  against  liberty.  "  The  j  liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with_  the  ad- 
generality  of  the  world  here,"  said  the  new  ^  ministration  of  justice,  or  to  rule  without  a 
Whig    Chancellor,     Lord    Cowper,    to    King   Parliament. 

George,  "is  so  much  in  love  with  the  advant- [  That  this  policy  was  so  firmly  grasped  and 
an-es  a  king  of  Great  Britain  has  to  bestow  willi-  ,  so  steadily  carried  out  was  due  above  all  to  the 
out  the  lea°st  exceeding  the  bounds  of  law,  that :  genius  of  Robert  Walpole.  Walpole  was  born 
'lis  wholly  in  your  majesty's  power,  by  showing  in  1676;  and  he  had  entered  Parliament  two 
your  power  in  good  time  to  one  or  other  of  i  years  before  the  death  of  AVilliam  of  Orange 
them,  to  give  which  party  you  please  a  clear  ^  as  a  young  Norfolk  land-owner  of  fair  fortune, 
maioiily  in  all  succeeding  parliaments."  |  with  the  tastes  and  air  of  the  class  from  which 

It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  the  first ,  he  sprang.  His  big,  square  figure,  his  vulgar 
of  the  new  King's  parliaments  an  overwhelm-  good  humored  face  were  those  of  a  common 
ing  majority  appeared  in  support  of  the  Whigs.  ;  country  squire.  And  in  Walpole  the  squire 
But  the  continuance  of  that  majority  for  more  underlay  the  statesman  to  the  last.  He  was 
than  thirty  years  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  un-,  ignorant  of  books,  he  "loved  neither  writing^ 
swerving  support  which  the  Crown  gave  its   nor  reading,"  and  if  he  had  a  taste  for  art,  his 
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real  love  was  for  the  table,  the  bottle,  and  the 
chase.  He  rode  as  bard  as  he  drank.  Even 
Id  moments  of  polUical  peril,  the  first  dispatch 
he  would  open  was  the  letter  from  his  game- 
keeper. There  was  the  temper  of  the  Norfolk 
fox-hunter  in  the  "  doggedness  "which  Marl- 
borough noted  as  his  characteristic,  in  the  burly 
self-confidence  which  declared  "If  I  had  not 
been  Prime  Minister  I  should  have  been  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,"  in  the  stubborn  courage 
wliich  conquered  the  awkwardness  of  his  earlier 
cflEorts  to  speak  or  met  single-handed  at  the  last 
the  bitter  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies.  There 
was  the  same  temper  in  the  genial  good-humor 
which  became  with  him  a  new  force  in  politics. 
No  man  was  ever  more  fiercely  attacked  by 
speakers  and  writers,  but  he  brought  in  no 
"gagging  Act"  for  the  press;  and  though  the 
lives  of  most  of  his  assailants  were  in  his  hands 
through  their  intrigues  with  the  Pretender,  he 
made  little  use  of  his  power  over  them. 

Where  his  country  breeding  sliowed  itself 
most,  however,  was  in  the  shrewd,  narrow, 
honest  character  of  his  mind.  Though  lie  saw- 
very  clearly,  he  could  not  see  far,  and  he  would 
not  believe  what  he  could  not  see.  His  prosaic 
good  sense  turned  |skeptically  away  from  the 
poetic  and  passionate  sides  of  human  feeling. 
Appeals  to  the  loftier  and  purer  motives  nf  ac- 
tion he  laughed  at  as  "  school  ■  boy  flights." 
For  young  members  who  talked  of  public  vir- 
tive  or  patriotism  he  had  one  good-natured  an- 
swer; "  You  will  soon  come  ofE  that  and  grow 
wiser."  But  he  was  thoroughly  straightfor- 
ward.and  true  to  his  own  convictions,  so  far  as 
they  "went.  "  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest 
men,"  the  Jacobite  Shippen  owned  in  later 
years,  when  contrasting  him  with  his  factious 
opponents;  "  he  is  for  King  George  and  1  am  for 
King  James,  but  those  men  with  long  cravats 
only  desire  place  either  under  King  George  or 
King  James."  What  marked  him  off  from  his 
fellow -Whigs  however  was  not  so  much  the 
clearness  with  which  AValpole  saw  the  value  of 
the  political  results  which  the  Kevolution  had 
woo,  or  the  fidelity  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  "Revolution  principles;"  it  was  the  sa- 
gacity with  which  he  grasped  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  England  could  be  brought  to  a 
quiet  acceptance  of  both  of  them.  He  never 
hid  from  himself  that,  weakened  and  broken  as 
it  was,  Toryism  lived  on  in  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  spirit  of  sullen  opposition,  an  opposi- 
tion that  could  not  rise  into  active  revolt  so  long 
as  the  Pretender  remained  a  Catholic,  but  which 
fed  itself  with  hopes  of  a  Stuart  who  would  at 
last  befriend  English  religion  and  English  lib 
criy,  and  which  in  the  meanwhile  lay  ready  to 
give  force  and  virulence  to  any  outbreak  of 
strife  at  home.  On  a  teinper  such  as  this  argu- 
ment was  wasted.  The  only  agency  tliat  could 
deal  with  it  was  the  agency  of  time,  the  slow 
•gearing  away  of  prejudice,  the  slow  upgrowth 
of  new  ideas,  the  gradual  conviction  that  a 
Stuart  restoration  was  hopeless,  the  as  gradual 
recognition  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  won 
hy  the  Revolution,  and  which  were  secured  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  upon 
the  throne. 

Such  a  transition  would  be  hindered  or  de- 
layed by  every  outbreak  of  political  or  religious 
controversy  that  changes  or  reforms,  however 
wise  in  themselves,  must  necessarily  bring  with 
them;  and  Walpole  held  that  no  reform  was  as 
important  to  the  country  at  large  as  a  national 
reunion  and  settlement.  Not  less  keen  and 
steady  was  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  exter- 
nal peace.  To  provoke  or  to  suffer  new  strug- 
gles on  the  Continent  was  not  only  to  rouse 
fresh  resentment  in  a  people  who  still  longed 
to  withdraw  from  all  part  in  foreign  wars;  it 
was  to  give  fresh  force  to  the  Pretender  by 
forcing  France  to  use  lum  as  a  tool  against 
England,  and  to  give  fresh  life  to  Jacobilisnr 
by  stiri'ing  fresh  hopes  of  the  Pretender's  re- 
turn. It  was  for  this  reason  that  Walpole 
clung  steadily  to  a  policy  of  peace.  But  it  was 
not  at  once  that  he  could  force  such  a  policy 
either  on  the  Whig  party  or  on  the  King". 
Though  his  vigor  in  the  cause  of  his  party  liad 
earned  him  the  bitter  hostilitj'  of  the  Tories  in 
the  later  years  of  Anne,  and  a  trumped-up 
charge  of  peculation  had  served  in  1713  as  a 
pretext  for  expelling  him  from  the  House  and 
committing  him  to  the  Tower,  at  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  Walpole  was  far  from  hold- 
ing the  commanding  position  he  was  soon  to 
assume.  The  stage  indeed  was  partly  cleared 
for  him  by  the  jealous}'  with  which  the  new 
sovereign  regarded  the  men  who  had  till  now- 
served  as  chiefs  of  the  Whigs.    Though  the  first 


Hanoverian  Miaistr}'  -sras  drawn  wholly  from 
the  Wliig  party,  its  leaders  and  Marlborough 
found  themselves  alike  set  aside.  But  even  had 
they  regained  their  old  power,  time  must  soon 
have  removed  them;  for  Wharton  and  Halifax 
died  in  1715,  and  1716  saw  the  death  of  Soraers 
and  the  imbecility  of  Marlborough.  The  man 
to  -svhom  the  King  intrusted  the  direction  of 
affairs  was  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Townshend.  His  merit  with  George  the  First 
lay  in  his  having  negotiated  a  Barrier  Treaty 
with  Holland  in  1709" by  which  the  Dutch  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  a  greater  number 
of  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands  than  they  had 
garrisoned  before  the  war,  on  condition  of  their 
guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the  House  ot 
Hanover.  The  King  had  always  looked  on  this 
treatj'  as  the  great  support  of  his  cause,  and  on 
its  negotiation  as  representing  that  union  of 
Holland.  Hanover,  and  the  Whigs,  to  w-liichhe 
owed  his  throne.  Townshend's  fellow-  Secre 
tary  was  General  Stanhope,  who  had  won  fame 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  and  who  was 
now  raised  to  the  peerage.  It  was  as  Towns- 
hend's brother-in-law,  rather  than  from  a  sense 
of  his  actual  ability,  that  Walpole  successively 
occupied  the  posts  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  new  administration. 

The  first  work  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to 
meet  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  Pretender  to 
gain  the  throne.  Tliere  was  no  real  hope  of 
success,  for  the  active  Jacobites  in  England 
were  few,  and  tlie  Tories  were  broken  and  dis- 
pirited by  the  fall  of  their  leaders.  The  policy 
of  Bolingbroke,  as  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Pretender,  was  to  defer  action  till  lie  had  se- 
cured help  from  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
den, and  had  induced  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to 
lend  a  few  thousand  men  to  aid  a  Jacobite  ris- 
ing. But  at  the  moment  of  action  the  death  of 
Lew-is  ruined  all  hope  ot  aid  from  France;  the 
hope  of  Swedish  aid  proved  as  fruitless;  aud  in 
spite  of  Bolingbroke's  counsels  James  Stuart 
resolved  to  act  alone.  Without  informing  his 
new-  Minister,  he  ordered  the  Earl  of  Mar  to 
give  the  signal  for  revolt  in  the  North.  In  Scot- 
Tand  the  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  meant  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  House  ot  Argyll  in  power;  and 
the  rival  Highland  clans  were  as  ready  to  fight 
the  Campbells  under  Blar  as  they  had  been 
ready  to  fight  them  under  Dundee  or  Montrose. 
But  Mar  was  a  leader  of  a  different  stamp  from 
these.  In  September,  1715,  six  thousand  High- 
landers joined  him  at  Perth,  but  his  cowardice 
or  want  of  conduct  kept  this  army  idle  till  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  gathered  forces  to  meet  it 
in  au  indecisive  engagement  at  Sheriffmuir. 
The  Pretender,  who  arrived  too  late  for  tlie  ac- 
tion, proved  a  yet  more  sluggish  and  incapable 
leader  than  Mar:  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an 
advance  of  six  thousand  men  under  General 
Carpenter  drove  James  over  sea  again  a_nd  dis- 
persed the  clans  to  their  hills.  In  England  the 
danger  passed  an-ay  like  a  dr'eam.  The  acces- 
sion" of  the  new  King  had  been  followed  by 
some  outbreaks  of  riotous  discontent;  but  at 
the  talk  of  Highland  risings  and  French  inva- 
sions Tories  and  Whigs  alike  rallied  round  the 
throne;  while  the  army,  which  had  bitterly  re- 
sented the  interruption  of  its  victories  by  the 
treachery  of  St.  John,  and  hailed  with  delight 
the  restoration  of  Marlborough  to  its  command, 
went  hotly  for  King  George.  The  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  arrest  of 
their  leader.  Sir  W^ilUam  Wyndham,  cowed  the 
Jacobites;  and  not  a  man  stirred  in  the  west 
when  Ormond  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Devon 
and  called  on  his  part}-  to  rise.  Oxford  alone, 
where  the  University  was  a  hotbed  of  Jacob- 
itism,  showed  itself  restless;  and  a  few  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  rose  in  Northumberland,  under 
Lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster.  The  ar- 
rival of  two  thousand  Highlanders  who  iiad 
been  sent  to  join  them  by  Mar  spurred  these  in- 
surgents to  march  into  Lancashire,  where  the 
Catholic  party  was  strongest;  but  they  were 
soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and  driven  to  a  sur- 
render. 

The  Ministry  availed  itself  of  their  triumph 
to  gratify  the  Nonconformists  by  a  repeal  of 
the  Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Acts, 
and  to  venture  on  a  great  constitutional  change. 
Under  the  Triennial  Bill  in  William's  reign  tlie 
duration  of  a  Parliament  was  limited  to  three 
years.  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons  how- 
ever was  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  State, 
a  change  was  absolutely  required  to  secure 
steadiness  and  fixity  of  political  action;  and  in 
1716  this  necessity  coincided  w-ith  the  desire  of 
the  Whigs  to  maintain  in  power  a  thoroughly 


AVhig  Parliament.  The  duration  of  Parliament 
was  therefore  extended  to  seven  years  by  the 
Septennial  Bill.  But  while  the  Jacobite  rising 
produced  these  important  changes  at  home,  it 
brought  about  a  yet  more  momentous  change  in 
English  policy  abroad.  The  foresight  ot  Will- 
iam the  Third  in  his  attempt  to  secure  European 
peace  by  an  alliance  of  the  tliree  Western  pow- 
ers, France,  Holland,  and  England,  was  justi- 
fied by  the  realization  of  his  policy  under 
George  the  First.  The  new-  triple  alliance  -n-as 
brought  about  by  the  practical  advantages 
which  it  directly  offered  to  the  rulers  both  in 
England  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the  actual 
position  of  European  politics.  The  landing  of 
James  in  Scotland  had  quickened  the  anxiety 
of  King  George  for  his  removal  to  a  more  dis- 
tant refuge  than  Lorraine,  and  for  the  entire 
detachment  of  France  from  his  cause.  In 
France  on  the  other  hand  a  political  revolution 
had  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  which  took  place  in  September, 
1715,  at  the  very  hourof  the  Jacobite  outbreak. 
From  that  moment  the  country  had  been  ruled 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Regent  for  i  lie  young 
King  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  The  ho\  's  health 
was  weak;  and  the  Duke  stood  next  to  him  in 
succession  to  the  crown,  if  Philip  of  Spain  ob- 
served the  renunciation  of  his  liglils  wliich  he 
had  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was 
well  known  how-ever  tliat  Philip  had  no  notion 
of  observing  this  renunciation,  and  iiiat  he  was 
already  intriguing  with  a  strong  part.v  in  France 
against  the  hopes  as  w-ell  as  the  actual  power  of 
the  Dnke.  Nor  was  Spain  more  inclined  to 
adhere  to  its  own  renunciations  in  the  Treaty 
than  its  King.  The  constant  dream  of  every 
Spaniard  was  to  recover  all  that  Spain  had 
given  up,  to  w-in  back  her  Italian  dcix-ndencies, 
to  win  back  Gibraltar  where  the  English  flag 
waved  upon  Spanish  soil,  to  win  back,  above 
all,  that  monopoly  of  commerce  with  her  do- 
minions in  America  which  England  w-as  now 
entitled  to  break  in  upon  bj'  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

To  attempt  such  a  recovery  was  to  defy  Eu- 
rope; for  if  the  Treaty  had  stripped  Spain  of 
its  faii'est  <lependencies,  it  had  enriched  almost 
every  European  state  with  its  spoils.  Savoy 
liad  gained  Sicily;  the  Emperor  held  the  Nether- 
lands, with  Naples  and  the  Milanese;  Holland 
looked  on  the  Barrier  fortresses  as  vital  to  its 
ow-n  security;  England,  if  as  yet  indifferent  to 
the  value  of  Gibraltar,  clung  tenaciouslj-  to  the 
American  Trade.  But^the  boldness  of  Cardinal 
Aiberoni,  who  was  now  the  Spanish  Minister, 
accepted  the  risk;  and  while  his  master  was  in- 
triguing against  the  Regent  in  France,  Aiberoni 
promised  aid  to  the  Jacobite  cause  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  interference  of  England  with 
his  designs.  In  spite  of  failure  in  both  coun- 
tries be  resolved  boldly  on  an  attempt  to  recover 
the.  Italian  provinces  which  Philip  had  lost. 
He  selected  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  the  w-eakest 
of  his  opponents;  and  armaments  greater  than 
Spain  had  seen  for  a  century  put  to  sea  in  1717, 
and  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  blow 
however  was  haidly  needed  to  draw  England 
and  France  together.  The  Abbe  Dubois,  a  con- 
fidant of  the  Regent,  had  already  met  the  En- 
glish King  with  his  Secretary,  Lord  Stanhope, 
at  the  Hague;  and  entered  into  a  compact,  by 
which  France  guaranteed  the  Hanoverian  line 
in  England,  and  England  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  should  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  die 
without  heirs.  The  two  pow-ers  were  joined, 
though  unwillingly,  by  Holland  in  an  alliance, 
which  w-as  concluded  on  the  basis  of  this  com- 
pact; and,  as  in  William's  time,  the  existence 
of  this  alliance  told  on  the  whole  aspect  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  Though  in  the  summer  of 
1718  a  strong  Spanish  force  landed  in  Sicily, 
aud  made  itself  master  of  the  island,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  squadron  in  the  Straits  of 
Messina  was  followed  by  an  engagement  ia 
which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  all  but  destroyed. 
Aiberoni  strove  to  avenge  the  blow  by  fitting 
out  an  armament  of  five  thousand  men,  which 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  to  command,  for  a 
revival  of  the  Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland.  But 
the  ships  were  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
and  the  accession  of  Austria  with  Savoy  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  with  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  left  Spain  alone  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope. The  pi-o!?ress  of  the  French  armies  in 
the  north  of  Spain  forced  Philip  at  last  to  give 
way.  Aiberoni  was  dismissed;  and  the  Span- 
isii  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  The  last  of  these  islands  now  passed  to 
the  Emperor,  Savoj- being  compensated  for  its 
loss  by  the  acquisition  of  Sardinia,  from  which 
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its  Duke  took  the  title  of  King;  while  the  work 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  completed  by  the 
Emperor's  renunciation  of  his  claims  on  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  Philip's  renunciation  of 
his  claims  on  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

Successful  as  the  Ministry  had  been  in  its 
work  of  peace,  the  struggle  had  disclosed  the 
difficulties  which  the  double  position  of  its  new 
sovereign  were  to  bring  upon  England.  George 
was  not  only  King  of  England;  he  was  Elector 
of  Hanover;  and  in  his  own  mind  he  cared  far 
more  for  the  interests  of  his  Electorate  than  for 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  His  first  aim  was 
to  use  tlie  power  of  his  new  monarchy  to 
strengthen  his  position  in  North  Germany.  At 
this  moment  that  position  was  mainly  threat- 
ened by  the  hostility  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
Denmark  had  taken  advantage  of  the  defeat  and 
absence  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  to  annex 
Bremen  and  Verden  with  Sclileswig  and  Hol- 
stein  to  its  dominions;  but  in  its  dread  of  the 
Swedish  King's  return  it  secured  the  help  of 
Hanover  by  ceding  the  first  two  towns  to  the 
Electorate  on  a  promise  of  alliance  in  the  war 
against  him.  The  dispatch  of  a  British  fleet 
into  the  Baltic  with  the  purpose  of  overawing 
Sweden  identified  England  with  the  policy  of 
Hanover;  and  Charles,  who  from  the  moment 
of  his  return  bent  his  whole  energies  to  regain 
what  he  had  lost,  retorted  by  joining  in  the 
schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  by  concluding  an  al- 
liance with  the  Russian  Czar,  Peter  the  Great, 
who  for  other  reasons  was  hostile  to  the  court 
of  Hanover,  for  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
Luckily  for  the  new  dynasty  his  placs  were 
brought  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  1718  by  his 
death  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall;  but  the 
polic}'  which  provoked  them  had  already 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  VS''hig  Min- 
istry. When  George  pressed  on  his  cabinet  a 
treaty  of  alliance  by  which  England  shielded 
Hanover  and  its  acquisitions  from  any  efforts 
of  the  Swedish  King,  Townshend  and  W'alpole 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  measure  which  they 
regarded  as  sacrificing  English  mterests  to  that 
of  the  Electorate,  and  as  entangling  the  country 
yet  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  For 
the  moment  indeed  they  yielded  to  the  fact 
that  Bremen  and  Verden  were  not  only  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Hanover,  which  was 
brought  by  them  in  contact  with  the  sea,  but 
of  hardly  less  value  to  England  itself,  as  they 
placed  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
the  chief  inlets  for  British  commerce  into  Ger- 
many, in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  state.  But 
they  refused  to  take  any  further  steps  in  carry- 1 
ing  out  a  Hanoverian  policy;  and  they  success- 
fuTly  withstood  an  attempt  of  the  King  to  in-' 
volve  England  in  a  war  with  the  Czar,  when 
Russian  troops  entered  Mecklenburg.  'The  re- 
sentment of  George  the  First  was  seconded  by 
intrigues  among  their  fellow-ministers;  and  in 
1717  Townshend  and  "Walpole  were  forced  to 
resign  their  posts. 

The  wantof  their  good  sense  soon  made  itself 
felt.  In  the  reconstituted  cabinet  Lords  Sunder- 
land and  Stanhope  remained  supreme;  and  their 
first  aim  was  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
AYhig  power  by  a  constitutional  change.  Firm 
as  was  the  hold  of  the  Whigs  over  the  Cora 
TOons,  it  might  be  shaken  by  a  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling,  it  might  be  ruined  as  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  ruined  afterwards  by  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  King.  Sunderland  sought  a  per- 
manence of  public  policy  which  neither  popular 
nor  royal  government  could  give  in  the  change 
lessness  of  a  fi.xed  aristocracy  with  its  center 
in  the  Lords.  Barley's  creation  of  twelve  peers 
to  insure  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  to  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  showed  that  the  Crown  possessed  a 
power  of  swamping  the  majority  and  changing 
the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  1730  therefore  the  Ministry  introduced  a  bill, 
suggested  as  was  believed  by  Lord  Sunderland, 
which  professed  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
L"pper  House  by  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  the  creation  of  fresh  Peers.  The 
number  of  Peers  was  permanently  fi.xed  at  the 
number  then  sitting  in  the  House:  and  creations 
<ould  only  be  made  when  vacancies  occurred. 
Twenty-five  hereditary  Scotch  Peers  were  sub 
stituted  for  the  sixteen  elected  Peers  for  Scot- 
land. The  bill  however  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Robert  Walpole.  Not  only  was  it  a 
measure  which  broke  the  political  quiet  which 
he  looked  on  as  a  necessity  for  the  new  govern- 
ment, but  it  jarred  on  his  good  sense  asastates- 
mau.  It  would  in  fact  have  rendered  repre- 
sentative government  impossible.  For  repre- 
sentative government  was  now  coming  day  by 
day  more  completely  to  mean  government  by  the 


will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  out  by 
a  Ministi-y  which  served  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
that  will.  But  it  was  only  through  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Crown,  as  exercised  under  the  ad- 
vice of  such  a  Ministr}',  that  the  Peers  could  be 
forced  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Lower  House  in 
matters  where  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  that 
of  the  Commons;  and  the  proposal  of  Sunder- 
land would  have  brought  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment to  a  dead  lock. 

It  was  to  Walpole's  opposition  that  the  Peer- 
age Bill  owed  its  defeat;  and  this  success  forced 
his  rivals  again  to  admit  him,  with  Townshend, 
to  a  share  in  the  Ministry,  though  they  occu- 
pied subordinate  offices.  But  this  arrangement 
was  soon  to  yield  to  a  more  natural  one.  The 
sudden  increase  of  English  Commerce  begot  at 
this  moment  the  mania  of  speculation.  Ever 
since  the  age  of  Elizabeth  the  unknown  wealth 
of  Spanish  America  had  acted  like  a  spell  upon 
the  imagination  of  Englishmen,  and  Harley 
gave  countenance  to  a  South  Sea  Company, 
which  promised  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
as  the  price  of  a  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  trade. 
Spain  however  clung  jealously  to  her  old  pro- 
hibitions of  all  foreign  commerce;  and  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  only  won  for  England  the 
right  of  engaging  in  the  negro  slave-trade  with 
its  dominions  and  of  dispatching  a  single  ship 
to  the  coast  of  Spanish  America.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  Company  again  came  forward, 
offering  in  exchange  for  new  privileges  to  pay 
off  national  burdens  which  amounted  to  nearlj' 
a  million  a  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole 
warned  the  Ministry  and  the  country  against 
this  "dream."  Both  Jwent  mad;  and  in  1720 
bubble  Company  followed  bubble  Company, 
till  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  a  general 
ruin  in  its  train.  The  crash  brought  Stanhopo 
to  the  grave.  Of  his  colleagues,  many  were 
found  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  South 
Sea  Company  to  back  its  frauds.  Craggs,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  died  of  terror  at  the  investi- 
gation; Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  in  the 
general  wreck  of  his  rivals  Robert  Walpole 
mounted  again  into  power.  In  1721  he  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj',  while  his  brother  in- 
law. Lord  Townshend,  returued  to  his  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  But  their  relative  posilioa 
was  now  reversed.  Townshend  had  been  the 
head  in  their  earlier  administration:  in  this 
Walpole  was  resolved,  to  use  his  own  charac- 
teristic phrase,  that  "  the  firm  should  be  Wal- 
pole and  Townshend  and  not  Townshend  and 
Walpole." 

But  it  was  no  mere  chance  or  good  luck  which 
maintained  Walpole  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  If  no  Minister  has 
fared  worse  at  the  hand  of  poets  or  historians, 
there  are  few  whose  greatness  has  been  more 
impartially  recognized  by  practical  statesmen. 
His  qualities  indeed  were  such  as  a  practical 
statesman  can  alone  do  full  justice  to.  There 
is  nothing  to  charm  in  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
man;  nor  is  there  anything  picturesque  in  the 
work  which  lie  set  himself  to  do,  or  iu  the 
means  b}'  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  it.  But 
picturesque  or  no,  the  work  of  keeping  England 
quiet,  and  of  giving  quiet  to  Europe,  was  in  it- 
self a  noble  one;  and  it  is  the  temper  with 
which  he  carried  on  this  work,  the  sagacity  with 
which  lie  di.scerned  the  means  by  which  alone  it 
could  be  done,  and  the  stubborn,  indomitable 
will  with  which  he  faced  every  difficulty  in  the 
doing  it,  which  gives  Walpole  his  place  among 
Engfish  statc.«men.  He  was  the  first  and  he 
was  the  most  successful  of  our  Peace  Ministers. 
"  The  most  pernicious  circumstances,"  he  said, 
"  in  which  this  country  can  be  are  those  of 
war;  as  we  must  be  losers  while  it  lasts,  and 
cannot  be  great  gainers  when  it  ends."  It  was 
not  that  the  honor  or  influence  of  England  suf 
fered  in  Walpole's  hands,  for  he  won  victories 
by  the  firmness  of  his  policy  and  the  skill  of 
his  negotiations  as  effectual  as  any  that  are  won 
by  arms.  But  up  to  the  vfery  end  of  his  Minis- 
try, wlien  the  frenzy  of  the  nation  at  last  forced 
his  hand,  in  spite  of  every  varying  complication 
of  foreign  affairs  and  a  never-ceasing  pressure 
alike  from  the  Opposition  and  the  Court,  it  is 
the  glory  of  Walpole  that  he  resolutely  kept 
England  at  peace.  And  as  he  was  the  first  of 
our  Peace  Ministers,  so  he  was  the  first  of  our 
Financiers.  He  was  far  indeed  from  discerning 
the  powers  which  later  statesmen  have  shoA-n 
to  exist  in  a  sound  finance,  powers  of  producing 
both  national  development  and  international 
amity;  but  he  had  the  sense  to  see,  what  no 
minister  till  then  had  seen,  that  the  only  help  a 
statesman  can  give  to  industry  or  commerce  is 


I  to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  nat- 

j  ural  growth,  and  that  beyond  this  the  best 
course  he  can  take  in  presence  of  a  great  in- 
crease in  national  energy  and  national  wealth  is 
to  look  quietly  on  and  to  let  it  alone.  At  the 
outset  of  his  rule  he  declared  in  a  speech  fiom 
the  Throne  that  nothing  would  more  conduce 
to  the  extension  of  commerce  "  than  to  make 
tlie  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures,  and 
the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy 
as  may  be." 

The  first  act  of  his  financial  administration 
was  to  take  off  the  duties  from  more  than  a 
hundred  British  exports,  and  nearly  forty  ar- 
ticles of  importation.  In  1730  lie  broke  in  the 
same  enlightened  spirit  through  the  prejudice 
which  restricted  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies 
to  the  mother  country  alone,  by  allowing  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  to  export  their  rice  direclly'Jo 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  result  was  that  "the 
ric«  of  America  soon  drove  that  of  Italy  and 
Egypt  from  the  market.  His  Excise  Bill,  de- 
fective as  it  was,  was  the  first  measure  in  which 
an  English  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  taxation.  The  wisdom  of 
Walpole  was  rewarded  by  a  quick  up-growth  of 
prosperity.  The  material  progress  ofthe  coun- 
try was  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before. 

j  Our  exports,  which  were  only  six  millions  in 
value  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  liad 
reached  the  value  of  twelve  millions  by  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  It  was  above  all  the  trade  with  the  Col- 
onies which  began  to  give  England  a  new  wealth. 

I  The  whole  Colonial  trade  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim  was  no  greater  than   the 

;  trade  with  the  single  isle  of  Jamaica  at  the 
opening  of  the  American  war.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Second  the  exports  to  Penn- 
sylvania were  valued  at  £15,000.  At  his  death 
tiiey  reached  half  a  million.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  profits  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  trade  with  the  Colonies  wltc 
estimated  at  two  millions  a  year.     And  with 

j  the  growth  of  wealth  came  a  quick  growth  iu 
population.     That  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 

[  ham,  whose  manufactures  were  now  liccoming 
of  importance,  doubled  in  thirty  years.  Bris- 
tol, the  chief  seat  of  the  West  Indian  trade, 
rose  into   new   prosperity.     Liverpool,    which 

[  owes  its  creation  to  the  new  trade  with  the 
West,  sprang  up  from  a  little  country  town  into 

j  the  third  port  iu  the  kingdom.  With  peace  and 
security,  and  the  wealth  that  they  brought  with 

I  them,  the  value  of  land,  and  with  it  the  rental 
of  every  country  gentleman  rose  fast.  "  Es 
tates  which  were  rented  at  two  thousand  a  year 

I  threescore  years  ago,"  said  Burke  in  1766,  "are 

I  at  three  thousand  at  present." 

Nothing  shows  more  cleaii3'  the  soundness  of 

I  his  political  intellect  than  tiie  fact  tliat  this  up- 
growth of  wealth  around  him  never  made  Wal- 

I  pole  swerve  from  a  rigid  economy,  from  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  debt,  or  n  diminutinn  of 
fiscal  duties.  Even  before  the  death  of  George 
the  First  the  public  burdens  were  reduced  by 
twenty  millions.  It  was  indeed  iu  eccmomy 
alone  that  his  best  work  could  be  done.     In 

'  finance  as  in  other  fields  of  statesmanship  Wal- 

;  pole  was  forbidden  from  taking  more  than  tent- 
ative steps  towards  a  wiser  system  by  the  needs 
of  the  work  he  had  specially  to  do.  To  this 
work  everything  gave  way.  He  withdrew  his 
Excise  Bill  rather  than  suffer  the  agitation  it 

j  roused  to  break  the  quiet  which  was  reconcil- 

;  ing  the  country  to  the  system  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  hatred  of  religious  intolerance  or  the 
support  he  hoped  for  from  the  Dissenters  never 
swayed  him  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  popular  big- 
otry, which  he  knew  to  be  read}'  to  burst  out  at 
the  slightest  challenge,  by  any  effort  to  repeal 
the  laws  against  Nonconformity.  His  temper 
was  naturally  vigorous  and  active;  and  yet  the 
years  of  his  power  are  years  without  parallel  in 
our  annals  for  political  stagnation.  His  long  ad- 
mi'iistration  indeed  is  almost  without  a  liistory. 
Al  legislative  and  political  action  seemed  to 
cea  3e  with  his  entry  into  oftice.  Year  after  year 
passed  by  without  a  change.  In  the  third  year 
of  Walpole's  ministr}'  there  was  but  one  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  inaction 
gives  little  scope  for  the  historian:  but  it  fell  in 
with  the  temper  of  the  nation  al  large.  It  was 
popular  with  the  class  which  commonly  presses 
for  political  activity.  The  energy  of  the  trad- 
ing class  was  ab-iiorbed  for  the  lime  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  commerce  and  accumulation  of 
wealtli.  So  long  as  the  country  was  justly  and 
temperately  governed  the  merchant  and  shop- 
keeper were  content  to  leave  government  in  the 
hands  that  held  it.     Al)  they^asUed  was  to  be 
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let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  freedom  and  devel- 
op their  new  industries.  And  Walpole  lettliem 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  which 
opposed  the  Revolution  lost  year  hy  year  some- 
what of  their  energy.  The  fervor  which  breeds 
revolt  died  down  among  tlie  Jacobites  as  their 
swords  rusted  idly  in  their  scabbards.  The  To- 
ries sulked  in  their  country-houses;  but  their 
wrath  against  the  House  of  Hanover  ebbed 
away  for  want  of  opportunities  of  exerting  it- 
self. And  meanwhile  on  opponents  as  on 
friends  the  freedom  which  the  Revolution  had 
broufflitwith  it  was  doing  its  work.  It  was  to 
the  patient  influence  of  this  freedom  that  Wal- 
pole trusted;  and  it  was  the  special  mark  of  his 
administration  that  in  spite  of  every  temptation 
he  gave  it  full  play.  Though  he  dared  not 
touch  the  laws  that  oppressed  the  Catholic  or 
the  Dissenter,  he  took  care  that  they  should  re- 
main inoperative.  Catholic  worship  went  on 
unhindered.  Yearly  bills  of  indemnity  ex- 
empted the  Nonconformists  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Test  Act.  There  was  no  tam- 
pering with  public  justice  or  with  personal  lib- 
erty. Thought  and  action  were  alike  left  free. 
No  Minister  was  ever  more  foully  slandered  by 
journalists  and  pamphleteers;  but  Walpole 
never  meddled  with  the  press. 

Abroad  as  v,-ell  as  at  home  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  policy  were  enormous.  Peace 
was  still  hard  to  maintain.  Defeated  as  her 
first  attempt  had  been,  Spain  remained  resolute 
to  regain  her  lost  provinces,  to  recover  Gibraltar 
and  Slinorca,  and  to  restore  her  old  monopoly 
of  trade  with  her  American  colonies.  She  had 
learned  that  she  could  do  this  only  by  breaking 
the  alliance  of  the  Four  Powers,  which  left  her 
isolated  in  Europe;  and  she  saw  at  last  a  chance 
of  breaking  this  league  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  The  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth  was  without  a  son.  He  had  issued  a 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  which  he  provided  that 
his  hereditary  dominions  should  descend  un- 
broken to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  but  no 
European  state  had  as  yet  consented  to  guaran- 
tee her  succession.  Spain  seized  on  this  oppor- 
tunity of  detaching  the  Emperor  from  the 
Western  powers.  She  promised  to  support  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  in  return  for  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  Charles  to  aid  in  wresting  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  from  England,  aud  in  securing  to 
a  Spanish  prince  the  succession  to  Parma, 
Piaceuza,  and  Tuscany.  A  grant  of  the  highest 
trading  privileges  in  her  American  dominions 
to  a  commercial  company  which  the  Emperor 
liad  established  at  Ostend,  in  defiance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westplialia  and  the  remonstrances  of 
England  and  Holland,  revealed  this  secret 
alliance;  and  there  were  fears  of  the  adhesion 
of  Russia,  which  still  remained  hostile  to  Eng- 
land through  the  quarrel  with  Hanover.  The 
danger  was  met  for  awhile  by  an  alliance  of 
England,  France,  and  Prussia,  in  172.5;  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  last  Power  again  gave  cour- 
age to  the  confederates,  and  in  1727  the  Span- 
iards besieged  Gibraltar  while  Charles  threat- 
ened an  invasion  of  Holland.  The  moderation 
of  Walpole  alone  averted  a  European  war. 
While  sending  British  squadrons  to  the  Baltic, 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  America,  he  succeeded 
by  diplomatic  pressure  in  again  forcing  the 
Emperor  to  inaction;  after  weary  negotiations 
Spain  was  brought  in  1739  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Seville  and  to  content  herself  with  the  promise 
of  a  succession  of  a  Spanish  prince  to  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany;  and  the  dis- 
content of  Charles  the  Sixth  at  this  concession 
was  allayed  in  1731  by  giving  the  guarantee  of 
England  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

The  patience  and  even  temper  which  AVal- 
pole  showed  in  this  business  was  the  more  re- 
markable that  in  the  course  of  it  his  power  re- 
ceived what  seemed  a  fatal  shock  from  the  death 
of  the  King.  George  the  First  died  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Hanover  in  1727;  and  liis  successor, 
George  the  Second,  was  known  to  have  hated 
liis  father's  Minister  hardly  less  than  he  had  hated 
liis  father.  But  hale  Walpole  as  he  might,  the 
new  King  was  absolutely  guided  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach;  and 
Caroline  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  Ministr3'.  After  a  few  days  of 
withdrawal  therefore  Walpole  again  returned  to 
office;  and  the  years  which  followed  were  those 
in  which  his  power  reached  its  height.  He 
gained  as  great  an  influence  over  George  the 
Second  as  he  had  gained  over  his  father:  and  in 
spile  of  the  steady  increase  of  his  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  hold  over  it  re- 
mained unshaken.  The  country  was  tranquil 
and  prosperous.     The  prejudices  of  the  landed 


'  gentry  were  met  by  a  steady  effort  to  reduce  the 
land  lax,  wliose  pressure  was  half  the  secret  of 
I  their  hostility  to  the  Revolution  that  produced 
!  it.  The  Church  was  quiet.  The  Jacobites  were 
!  too  hopeless  to  stir.  A  few  trade  measures  and 
I  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through  the  Houses. 
An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  jails  showed 
!  that  social  thought  was  not  utterly  dead.  A 
i  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that  all  proceedings 
'  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  be  in  the 
1  English  tongue. 

I  Only  once  did  Walpole  break  this  tranquillity 
!  by  an  attempt  at  a  great  measure  of  statesman- 
ship; and  the  result  of  his  attempt  proved  how 
wise  was  the  inactivity  of  his  general  policy.  No 
tax  had  from  the  first  moment  of  its  introduc- 
tion been  more  unpopular  than  the  Excise.  Its 
origin  was  due  to  P3'm  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, who  imposed  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and 
perry,  wliich  at  the  Restoration  produced  an 
annual  income  of  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  war  with  France  at  the 
Revolution  brought  with  it  the  imposition  of  a 
malt-tax  and  additional  duties  on  spirits,  wine, 
t^Dbacco,  and  other  articles.  So  great  had  been 
the  increase  in  thejjublic  wealth  that  the  return 
from  the  Excise  amounted  at  the  death  of 
George  the  First  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
half  a  year.  But  its  unpopularity  remained 
unabated,  and  even  philosophers  like  Locke 
contended  that  the  whole  public  revenue  should 
be  drawn  from  direct  taxes  upon  the  land. 
Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  the  growth 
of  indirect  taxation  a  means  of  winning  over  the 
country  gentry  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Rev- 
olution by  freeing  the  land  from  all  burdens 
whatever.  He  saw  too  a  means  of  diminishing 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  revenue  from  the  Cus- 
toms through  smuggling  and  fraud.  These 
losses  were  immense;  that  on  tobacco  alone 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole  duty.  In 
1733  therefore  he  introduced  an  Excise  Bill, 
which  met  this  evil  by  the  establi.'<hment  of 
bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  collection  of 
the  duties  from  the  inland  dealers  in  the  form 
of  Excise  and  not  of  Customs.  The  first  meas- 
ure would  have  made  London  a  free  port  and 
doubled  English  trade.  The  second  would  have 
so  largely  increased  the  revenue,  without  any 
loss  to  the  consumer,  as  to  enable  Walpole  to 
repeal  the  land-tax.  In  the  case  of  tea  and 
coffee  alone,  the  change  in  the  mode  of  levying 
the  duty  was  estimated  to  bring  in  an  additional 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture were  in  Walpole's  plan  to  remain  abso- 
lutely untaxed.  The  scheme  was  in  effect  an 
anticipation  of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  English  finance  since  the  triumph  of 
free  trade,  and  every  part  of  it  has  now  been 
carried  into  effect.  But  in  1733  Walpole  stood 
ahead  of  his  time.  The  violence  of  his  oppo- 
nents was  backed  by  an  outburst  of  popular 
prejudice;  riotsalmostgre  vv  into  revolt;  and  in 
spite  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  put  down  resist- 
ance by  force,  Walpole  withdrew  the  bill.  "I 
will  not  be  the  Minister,"  he  said  with  noble 
self-comiTiand,  "  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense 
of  blood." 

What  had  fanned  popular  prejudice  into  a 
flame  during  the  uproar  over  the  Excise  Bill 
was  the  violence  of  the  so-called  "Patriots."  In 
the  absence  of  a  strong  opposition  and  of  great 
impulses  to  enthusiasm  a  party  breaks  readily 
into  factions;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Tories 
joined  with  the  stagnation  of  public  affairs  to 
breed  faction  among  the  Whigs.  Walpole  too 
was  jealous  of  power;  and  as  his  jealousy  drove 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office  they  be- 
came leaders  of  a  party  whose  sole  aim  was  to 
thrust  him  from  his  post.  Greed  of  power  in- 
deed was  the  one  passion  which  mastered  his 
robust  common-sense.  Townshend  was  turned 
out  of  office  in  1730,  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1733; 
and  though  he  started  with  the  ablest  adminis- 
tration the  country  had  known,  Walpole  was 
left  after  twenty  years  of  supremacy  with  but 
one  man  of  ability  in  his  cabinet,  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Hardwicke.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Townshend,  the  colleagues  whom  his  jealous}' 
dismissed  plunged  into  an  opposition  more  fac- 
tious and  unprincipled  than  has  ever  disgraced 
English  politics.  The  "  Patriots,"  as  they  call- 
ed themselves,  owned  Pulteney,  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  unscrupulous  intriguer,  as  their 
head;  they  were  reinforced  by  a  band  of 
younger  Whigs  —  the  "Boys,"  as  Walpole 
named  them—  whose  temper  revolted  alike 
against  the  inaction  and  cynicism  of  his  poli- 
cy, and  whose  fiery  spokesman  was  a  j'oung 
cornet  of  horse,  William  Pitt;  and  they  rallll'd 


to  these  the  fragment  of  the  Tory  party  which 
still  took  part  in  politics,  a  fragment  inconsid- 
erable in  numbers  but  of  far  greater  weight 
as  representing  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and 
which  was  guided  for  awhile  by  the  virulent 
ability  of  Bolingbroke,  whom  Walpole  had 
suffered  to  return  from  exile,  but  to  whom  he 
had  refused  the  restoration  of  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Inside  Parliament  indeed  the 
invectives  of  the  "Patriots"  icll  dead  before 
Walpole's  majorities  and  his  good  humored  con- 
tempt; so  far  were  their  attacks  from  shaking 
his  power  that  Bolingbroke  abandoned  the 
struggle  in  despair  to  return  again  into  exile, 
while  Pulteney  with  his  party  could  only  take 
refuge  in  a  silly  secession  from  Parliament. 
But  on  the  nation  at  large  their  speeches  and 
pamphlets,  with  the  brilliant  sarcasms  of  their 
literary  allies,  such  as  Pope  or  Johnson,  did 
more  effective  work.  Unjust  indeed  as  their 
outcry  was,  the  growing  response  to  it  told  that 
the  political  inactivity  of  the  country  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end.  It  was  the  very  success  of  Wal- 
pole's policy  which  was  to  bring  about  liis 
downfall;  for  it  was  the  gradual  closing  of  the 
chasm  which  had  all  but  broken  England  into 
two  warring  peoples  that  allowed  the  political 
energy  of  the  countr}'  to  return  to  its  natural 
channels  and  to  give  a  new  vehemence  to  politi- 
cal strife.  Vague  loo  and  hollow  as  much  of 
the  "  high  talk  "  of  the  Patriots  was,  it  showed 
that  the  age  of  political  cynicism,  of  thai  un- 
belief in  high  sentiment  and  noble  aspirations 
which  had  followed  on  the  crash  of  Puritanism, 
was  drawing  to  an  end.  Rant  about  ministerial 
corruption  would  have  fallen  flat  on  the  public 
ear  had  not  new  moral  forces,  a  new  sense  of 
social  virtue,  a  nefl'  sense  of  religion  been  stir- 
ring, however  blindly,  in  the  minds  of  English- 
men. 

Tlie  stir  showed  itself  markedly  in  a  religious 
revival  which  dates  from  the  later  j'ears  of  Wal- 
pole's ministry;  and  which  began  in  a  small 
knot  of  Oxford  students,  whose  revolt  against 
the  religious  deadness  of  their  times  expressed 
itself  in  ascetic  observances,  an  enthusiastic 
devotion,  and  a  methodical  regularity  of 
life  which  gained  them  the  nickname  of 
"]\Icthodists."  Three  figures  detached  them- 
selves from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on  its- 
transfer  to  London"  in  1738,  it  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  by  the  fervor  and  even  extrava- 
gance of  its  piety;  and  each  found  his  special 
work  in  the  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the 
new  movement  led  it  from  the  first,  that  of 
carrying  religion  and  morality  to  the  vast, 
masses  of  population  which  lay  concentrated  in 
the  towns  or  around  the  mines  and  collieries  of 
Cornwall  and  the  north.  Whitfield,  a  servitor 
of  Pembroke  College,  was  sibove  all  the  preacher 
of  the  revival.  Speech  was  governing  English 
politics;  and  the  religious  power  of  speech  was 
shown  when  a  dread  of  "enthusiasm"  closed 
against  the  new  apostles  the  pulpits  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  forced  them  to  pre.ach 
in  the  fields.  Their  voice  was  soon  heard  in 
the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  corners  of  the 
land,  among  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumber- 
land, or  in  the  dens  of  London,  or  in  the  long 
galleries  where,  in  the  pauses  of  his  labor, 
the  Cornish  miner  listens  to  the  sobbing  of 
the  sea.  Whitfield's  preaching  was  such  as 
England  had  never  heard  before,  theatrical, 
extravagant,  often  commonplace,  but  hush- 
ing all  criticism  by  its  intense  reality,  its. ear- 
nestness of  belief,  its  deep,  tremulous  sym- 
pathy with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  It 
was  no  common  enthusiast  who  could  wrfbg 
gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and  admira- 
tion from  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or 
who  could  look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green 
knoll  at  Kingswood  on  twentj'  thousand  col- 
liers, grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  se& 
as  he  preached  the  tears  "  making  white  chan- 
nels down  their  blackened  cheeks." 

On  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  whom 
they  spoke  the  effect  of  Whitfield  and  his  fel- 
low Methodists  was  mighty  both  for  good  and 
ill.  Their  preaching  stirred  a  passionate  hatred 
in  their  opponents.  Their  lives  were  often  in 
danger,  they  were  mobbed,  Ihej'  were  ducked, 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  smothered  with 
filth.  But  the  enthusiasm  they  aroused  was 
equally  passionate.  Women  fell  down  in  con- 
vulsions; strong  men  were  smitten  suddenly  to, 
the  earth;  the  preacher  was  interrupted  by 
bursts  of  hysteric  laughter  or  of  hysteric  sob- 
bing. All  the  phenomena  of  strong  spiritual 
excitement,  so  familiar  now,  but  at  that  time 
strange  and  unknown,  followed  on  their  ser- 
mons; and  the  terrible  sense  of  a  conviction  of 
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sin,  a  new  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of  heaven, 
took  forms  at  once  grotesque  and  sublime. 
Charles  Wesley,  a  Christ  Church  student,  came 
to  add  sweetness  to  this  sudden  and  startling 
light.  He  was  the  "sweet  singer  "  of  the  move- 
ment. His  hj'mns  expressed  the  fiery  convic- 
tion of  its  converts  iu  lines  so  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful that  its  more  extravagant  features  disap- 
peared. The  wild  throes  of  hysterical  enlhusi- 
asm  passed  into  a  passion  for  hymn-singing,  and 
a  new  musical  impulse  was  aroused  iu  the  peo- 
ple which  gradually  changed  the  face  of  public 
devotion  throughout  England. 

But  it  was  his  elder  brother.  John  Wesley, 
•who  embodied  in  himself  not  this  or  tliat  side 
of  the  new  movement,  but  the  movement  itself. 
Even  at  Oxford,  where  he  resided  as  a  fellow 
of  Lincoln,  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  head 
of  tlie  group  of  Methodists,  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  quixotic  mission  to  the  Indians  of 
Georgia  he  again  took  the  lead  of  the  little 
society,  which  had  removed  in  the  interval  to 
Londou.  In  power  as  a  preacher  he  stood  next 
to  Whitfield;  as  a  hymn- writer  he  stood  second 
to  his  brotlier  Charles.  But  while  combining 
iu  some  degree  the  excellences  of  either,  he 
possessed  qualities  in  which  both  were  utterly 
deficient;  an  indefatigable  industry,  a  cool 
judgment,  a  command  over  others,  a  faculty 
of  organization,  a  singular  union  of  patience 
and  moderation  with  an  imperious  ambition, 
■which  marked  him  as  a  ruler  of  men.  He  had 
besides  a  learning  and  skill  in  writing  whicli 
no  other  of  the  Methodists  possessed;  he  was 
older  than  any  of  his  colleagues  at  tne  start  of 
the  movement,  and  he  outlived  them  all.  His 
life  indeed  almost  covers  the  century.  He 
was  born  in  1703  and  lived  on  till  1791,  and 
tlie  Methodist  body  had  passed  through  every 
phase  of  its  history  before  he  sank  into  the 
grave  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Wesley  to  have  wielded  the 
power  he  did  had  he  not  shared  the  follies  and 
extravagance  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
disciples.  Throughout  his  life  his  asceticism 
•was  that  of  a  monk.  At  limes  he  lived  on  bread 
only,  and  he  often  slept  on  the  bare  boards. 
He  lived  in  a  world  of  wonders  and  divine  in- 
terpositions. It  was  a  miracle  if  the  rain  stop- 
ped and  allowed  him  to  set  forward  on  a 
journey.  It  was  a  judgment  of  heaven  if  ii 
hailstorm  burst  over  a  town  which  had  been 
deaf  to  his  preaching.  One  day,  he  tells  us. 
when  he  was  tired  and  his  horse  fell  lame,  "  I 
thought  cannot  God  heal  either  man  or  beast 
by  any  means  or  without  any? — immediately 
my  headache  ceased  and  my  horses  lameness 
iu  the  same  instant."  With  a  still  more  child- 
ish fanaticism  he  guided  his  conduct,  whether 
in  ordinary  events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his 
life,  by  drawing  lots  or  watching  the  particular 
texts  at  which  his  Bible  opened. 

But  with  all  this  extravagance  and  supersti- 
tion Wesley's  mind  was  essealially  practical,  or- 
derly, and  conservative.  No  ma'i  ever  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  great  revolution  whose  temper 
was  so  anti-revolutionary.  In  his  earlier  days 
the  bishops  had  been  forced  to  rebuke  him  for 
the  nanowness  and  intolerance  of  his  church- 
manship.  When  Whitfield  began  his  sermons 
in  the  fields,  Wesley  "could  not  at  first  recon 
cile  himself  to  that  slrange  way."  He  con- 
demned and  fought  against  the  admission  of 
laymen  as  preachers  till  he  found  himself  left 
•with  none  but  laymen  to  preach."  To  the  last 
he  clung  passionately  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as 
but  a  lay  society  in  full  communion  wiih  it. 
He  broke  with  the  Moravians,  who  had  been 
the  earliest  friends  of  the  new  movement,  when 
they  endangered  its  safe  conduct  by  their  con- 
tempt of  religious  forms.  He  broke'with  Whit- 
field when  the  great  preacher  plunged  into  an 
extravagant  Calvinism.  But  the  same  practi- 
cal temper  of  mind  which  led  him  to  reject 
what  was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  the  last  to 
adopt  what  was  new,  enabled  him  at  once  to 
grasp  and  organize  the  novelties  he  adopted. 
He  became  himself  the  most  unwearied  of  field 
preachers,  and  his  journal  for  half  a  century  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  fresh  journeys  and 
fresh  sermons.  When  once  driven  to  emplny 
lay  helpers  in  Ids  ministry  he  made  their  woik 
a  new  and  attractive  feature  in  his  system.  His 
earlier  asceticism  only  lingered  in  a  dread  of 
social  enjoyments  and  an  aversion  from  the 
gayer  and  sunny  side  of  life  which  links  the 
Methodist  movement  with  that  of  the  Puritan,«. 
As  the  fervor  of  his  superstition  died  down  into 
■tlie  calm  f)f  age,  his  cool  common  sense  dis- 
couraged in  his  followers  the  enthusiastic  out- 


bursts which  marked  the  opening  of  the  revi- 
val. His  powers  were  bent  to  the  building  up 
of  a  great  religious  society  which  might  give  to 
the  new  enthusiasm  a  lasting  and  practical 
form.  The  Methodists  were  grouped  into 
classes,  gathered  in  love-feasts,  purified  by  the 
expulsion  of  unworthy  members,  and  furnished 
with  an  alternation  of  settled  ministers  and  wan- 
dering preachers;  while  the  whole  body  was 
placed  under  the  absolute  government  of  a  Con- 
ference of  ministers.  But  so  long  as  he  lived, 
the  direction  of  the  new  religious  society  re- 
mained with  Weslej' alone.  "If  by  arbitrary 
power,"  he  replied  with  charming  simplicity  to 
objectors,  "  you  mean  a  power  which  I  exer- 
cise simply  without  any  colleagues  therein,  this 
is  certainly  true,  but  I  see  no  hurt  in  it." 

The  great  body  which  he  thus  founded  num- 
bered a  hundred  thousand  members  at  his 
death,  and  now  counts  its  members  in  England 
and  America  by  millions.  But  the  Methodists 
themselves  were  the  least  result  of  the  Metho- 
dist revival.  Its  action  upon  the  Church  broke 
the  lethargy  of  the  clergy;  and  the  "Evangel- 
ical "  movement,  which  found  representatives 
like  Newton  and  Cecil  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  made  the  fox-hunting  parson 
and  the  absentee  rector  at  last  impossible.  In 
Walpole's  day  the  English  clergy  were  the 
idlest  aud  the  most  lifeless  in  the  world.  In 
our  own  day  no  body  of  religions  ministers  sur- 
passes them  in  piety,  in  philanthropic  energy, 
or  in  popular  regard.  In  the  nation  at  large 
appeared  a  new  moral  enthusiasm,  which,  rigid 
and  pedantic  as  it  often  seemed,  was  still 
healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and  whose  power  was 
seen  in  the  disappearance  of  -  the  profligacy 
which  had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
foulness  which  had  infested  literature  ever  since 
the  Restoration.  A  new  philanthropy  reformed 
our  prisons,  infused  clemency  and  wisdom  into 
our  penal  laws,  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  popular  education. 
.  From  the  nenfcEnglaad  wUich  was  springing 
up  about  him,  from  that  new  stir  of  national 
life  and  emotion  of  which  the  Wesle3'an  revival 
■s\-as  but  a  part,  Walpole  stood  utterly  aloof. 
National  enthusiasm,  national  passion,  found 
no  eclio  in  his  cool  and  passionless  good  sense. 
The  growing  consciousness  in  the  people  at 
large  of  a  new  greatness,  its  instinctive  previs- 
ion of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  England 
was  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  upgrowth  of  a  nobler  aud  loftier 
temper,  which  should  correspond  to  such  a  des 
tiny,  all  were  alike  unintelligible  to  him.  In 
the  talk  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  he  saw 
mere  rant  and  extravagance.  "  Mea  would 
grow  wiser,"  he  said,  "  and  come  out  of  that." 
The  revival  of  English  religion  he  looked  on 
with  an  indifference  lightly  dashed  with  dread 
as  a  reawakening  of  fanaticism  which  might 
throw  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  religious 
liberty.  In  the  face  of  the  growing  excitement 
therefore  he  clung  as  doggedly  as  ever  to  his 
policy  of  quiet  at  home  and  peace  abroad. 
But  peace  was  now  threatened  by  a  foe  far 
more  formidable  than  Spain.  What  had  hith- 
erto enabled  England  to  uphold  the  settlement 
of  Europe  as  established  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
was  above  all  the  alliance  and  backing  of 
France.  But  it  was  clear  that  such  an  alliance 
could  hardly  be  a  permanent  one.  The  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  had  been  a  humiliation  for  France 
even  more  than  for  Spain.  It  had  marked  the 
failure  of  those  dreams  of  European  supremacy 
which  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  nursed  ever 
since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  and 
which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  all  but  turned 
from  dreams  into  realities.  Beaten  and  impov- 
erished, France  had  bowed  to  the  need  of  peace; 
but  her  strange  powers  of  recovery  had  shown 
themselves  in  the  years  of  tranquillity  that 
peace  secured;  and  with  reviving  wealth  and 
the  upgrowth  of  a  new  generation  which  had 
knowj"  nothing  of  the  woes  that  followed  Blen- 
heim and  Ramillies  the  old  ambition  started 
again  into  life. 

It  was  fired  to  action  by  a  new  rivalry.  The 
naval  supremacy  of  Britain  was  growing  into 
an  empire  of  the  sea;  and  not  only  was  such  an 
empire  in  itself  a  challenge  to  France,  but  it  was 
fatal  to  the  aspirations  after  a  colonial  do- 
minion, after  aggrandizement  in  America,  and 
the  up-building"of  a  French  power  in  the  East, 
which  were  already  vaguely  stirring  in  the 
breasts  of  her  statesmen.  And  to  this  new  ri- 
valry was  added  the  temptation  of  a  new  chance 
of  success.  On  the  Continent  the  mightiest 
foe  of  France  had  ever  been  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria; but  that  House  was  now  paralyzed  by  a 


question  of  succession.  It  was  almost  certain 
that  the  quarrels  which  must  follow  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  would  break  the  strength  of 
Germany,  and  it  was  probable  that  they  "might 
be  so  managed  as  to  destroy  forever  that  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  While  the  maiu  obstacle 
to  her  ambition  was  thus  weakened  or  removed, 
France  won  a  new  and  invaluable  aid  to  it  in 
the  friendship  of  Spain.  Accident  had  hin- 
dered for  awhile  the  realization  of  the  forebod- 
ings which  led  Marlborough  and  Sonicrs  so 
fiercely  to  oppo.se  a  recognition  of  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  under  the  same  royal  house  in 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  age  aud  death  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the  minority  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  hostility  between  Philip  of  Spain  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns  which  broke  out  after.the 
Duke's  death,  had  long  held  the  Bourbon  pow- 
ers apart.  France  had  in  fact  been  tlirown  on 
the  alliance  of  England,  and  had  been  forced  to 
play  a  chief  part  in  opposing  Spain  and  in 
maintaining  the  European  settlement.  But  at 
the  death  of  George  the  First  this  temporary 
severance  was  already  passing  away.  The  birth 
of  children  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  settled  all 
questions  of  succession;  and  no  obstacle  re- 
mained to  hinder  their  family  sympathies  from 
uniting  the  Bourbon  Courts  in  a  common  ac- 
tion. The  boast  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was 
at  last  fulfilled.  In  the  mighty  struggle  for 
supremacy  which  France  carried  on  from  the 
fall  of  Walpole  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  her 
strength  was  doubled  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  "  no  Pyrenees." 

The  first  signs  of  this  new  danger  showed 
themselves  in  1733,  when  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  broken  afresh  by  disputes  which  rose  out 
of  a  contested  election  to  the  tlv  me  of  Poland. 
Austria  and  France  were  alike  ^rawn  into  the 
strife;  and  in  England  the  awakening  jealousy 
of  French  designs  raised  a  new  pressure  for 
war.  The  new  King  too  was  eager  to  fight, 
and  her  German  sympathies  inclined  even  Caro- 
line to  join  in  the  fray.  But  Walpote  stood 
firm  for  the  observance  of  neutrality.  He 
worked  hard  to  avert  and  to  narrow  the  war; 
but  he  denied  that  British  interests  were  so  in- 
volved in  it  as  to  call  on  England  to  take  a  p.art. 
"  There  are  fifty  thousand  men  slain  this  j'ear 
in  Europe,"  he  boasted,  as  the  strife  went  on, 
"  and  not  one  Englishman."  Meanwhile  he  la- 
bored to  bring  the  quarrel  to  aclo-e;  and  in 
1736  the  intervention  of  England  and  Holland 
succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  But  the  country 
had  watched  with  a  jealous  dread  the  military 
energy  that  proclaimed  the  revival  of  the 
French  arms;  and  it  noted  bitterly  that  peace 
was  bought  by  the  triumph  of  both  branches  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  new  Bourbon  mon- 
archy was  established  at  the  cost  of  the  House 
of  Austria  by  the  cession  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
a  Spanish  Prince  in  exchange  for  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tus- 
cany. On  the  other  hand,  Lorraine,  so  long 
courted  by  Frenoh  ambition,  passed  finally  into 
the  hands  of  France.  The  political  instinct  of 
the  nation  at  once  discerned  in  these  provisions 
a  union  of  the  Bourbon  powers:  and  its  dread 
of  such  a  union  proved  to  be  a  just  one.  As 
early  as  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  Family  Com- 
pact had  been  secretly  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
Britain.  Spain  bound  herself  to  deprive  Eng- 
land gradually  of  its  commercial  privileges  in 
her  American  dominions,  and  to  transfer  them 
to  France.  France  in  return  engaged  to  sup- 
port Spain  at  sea,  and  to  aid  her  in  the  recov- 
ery of  Gibraltar. 

The  caution  with  which  Walpole  held  aloof 
from  the  Polish  war  rendered  this  compact  in- 
operative for  the  time;  but  neither  of  the  Bour- 
bon courts  ceased  to  look  forward  to  its  future 
execution.  The  peace  of  1736  was  iniieed  a  mere 
pau.se  in  the  struggle  which  their  union  made 
inevitable.  No  sooner  was  the  war  ended  than 
France  strained  every  nerve  to  increase  her 
fieet;  while  Spain  steadily  tightened  the  restric- 
tions on  British  commerce  with  her  American 
colonies.  It  was  the  dim,  feverish  sense  of  the 
drift  of  the.se  efforts  that  embittered  every  hour 
the  struggle  of  English  traders  with  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Southern  seas.  The  trade  with  Span- 
ish America, which,  illegal  as  it  was,  had  grown 
larcely  through  the  connivance  ot  Spanish  post- 
officers  during  the  long  alliance  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  wars  against  France,  had  at  last 
received  a  legal  recognition  in  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  But  it  was  left  under  narrow  restric- 
tions; and  Spain  had  never  abandoned  the  dream 
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of  restoring  its  old  monopoly.  Her  efforts  how-    if  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor  was  no  longer  sup 
ever  to  restore  it  had  as  yet  been  baffled;  while   ported  by  the  massofdoiniuion  which  belonged 


the  restrictions  were  evaded  by  a  vast  system 
of  smuggling  which  rendered  what  remained  of 
the  Spanish  monopoly  all  but  valueless.  Philip 


personally  to  the  Hapsburgs,  France  would  be 
left  without  a  rival  on  the  Conlineul.  Walpole 
at  once  turned  to  face  this  revival  of  a  danger 


however  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  bring  down  which  the  Grand  Alliance  had  defeated.  Not 
English  intercourse  with  his  colonies  to  theim-  only  the  House  of  Austria  but  Russia  too  was 
portation  of  negroes  and  the  dispatch  of  a  sin-  I  called  on  to  join  in  a  league  against  the  Bour- 
gle  merchant  vessel,  as  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  '  bons;  and  Prussia,  the  German  power  to  which 
of  Utrecht;  and  from  the  moment  of  the  com-  I  Walpole  had  leant  from  the  beginning,  was 
pact  with  France  the  restrictions  were  enforced  '  counted  on  to  give  an  aid  as  tirm  as  Branden- 
with  a  fresh  rigor.  Collisions  took  place  which  j  burg  had  given  in  the  older  struggle.  But  the 
made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace;  and  in  1738  the  '  project  remained  a  mere  plan  when  in  October 
ill  humor  of  the  trading  classes  was  driven  to  '  1740  the  death  of  Charles  the  Si.xth  forced  on 
madness  by  the  appearance  of  a  merchant  cap     the  European  struggle. 

tain  named  Jenkins  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  i  The  plan  of  the  English  Cabinet  at  once 
Commons.  He  told  the  tale  of  his  torture  by  '  broke  down.  The  new  King  of  Prussia,  Fred- 
the  Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear  which,  he  '  erick  the  Second,  whom  English  opinion  had 
said,  Ihey  had  cut  off  amidst  taunts  at  England  '  hailed  as' destined  to  play  the  part  in  the  new 
and  its  King.     It   was   in   vain  that  Walpole  '  league  which  his  ancestor  had  played  in  the  old, 


strove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties,  and  that  he 
battled  stubbornly  against  the  cry  for  a  war 
■which  he  knew  to  be  an  unjust  one,  and  to  be 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust.  He  saw  that  the 
House  of  Bourbon  was  only  waiting  for  the 
Emperor's  death  to  deal  its  blow  at  the  House 
of  Austria;  and  the  Emperor's  death  was  now 
close  at  nand.  At  such  a  juncture  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  England  should  be 
free  to  avail  herself  of  every  means  to  guard 
the  European  settlement,  and  that  she  should 
not  tie  her  hands  by  a  contest  which  would  di- 
vert her  attention  from  the  great  crisis  which 
was  impending,  as  well  as  drain  the  forces 
which  would  have  enabled  AValpoIe  to  deal 
with  it. 

But  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  His  negotia- 
tions were  foiled  by  the  frenzy  of  theone^oun 
try  and  the  pride  of  the  other.    At  home  his  ene 


suddenly  showed  himself  the  most  vigorous  as- 
sailant of  the  House  at  Hapsburg;  and  while 
Frederick  claimed  Silesia,  Bavaria  claimed  the 
Austrian  Duchies,  which  passed  with  the  other 
hereditary  dominions  according  to  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  to  Maria  Theresa,  or,  as  she  was 
now  called,  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  hour 
was  come  for  the  Bourbon  courts  to  act.  In 
union  with  Spain,  which  aimed  at  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Milanese,  Fiance  promised  her  aid 
to  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  while  Sweden  and  Sar- 
dinia allied  themselves  to  Prance.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1741  two  French  armies  entered  Ger- 
many, and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  appeared  un- 
opposed before  Vienna.  Never  had  the  House 
of  Austria  stood  in  such  peril.  Its  opponents 
counted  on  a  division  of  its  dominions.  Franco 
claimed  the  Netherlands,  Spain  the  Milanese, 
Bavaria   the  kingdom   of  Bohemia,  Frederick 


m'ies  assailed  him  with  a  storm  of  abuse.  Pope  '  the  Second,  Silesia.  Hungary  and  the  Duchy 
and  Johnson  alike  lent  their  pens  to  lampoon  !  of  Austria  alone  were  left  to  Maria  Theresa, 
the  minister.  Ballad  singers  trolled  out  their  I  Walpole,  though  still  true  to  her  cause,  advised 
rimes  to  the  crowd  on  "  the  cur-dog  of  Britain  I  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  aid  against  France 
and  spaniel  of  Spain."  His  position  had  been  i  and  her  allies  by  the  cessioik  of  part  of  Si- 
weakened  by  the  death  of  the  Queen;  and  it  j  lesia.  The  counsel  was  wise,  for  Freder- 
was  now  weakened  yet  more  by  the  open  hos-  j  iok  in  hope  of  some  such  turn  of  events 
tility  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  his  hatred  ,  had  as  yet  held  aloof  from  actual  alliance  with 
of  his  father  had  come  to  hate  his  father's  min-  i  Fiance,  but  tiie  Patriots  spurred  the  Queen  to 


isters  as  heartily  as  George  the  Second  had 
hated  those  of  George  the  First.  His  mastery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  too  was  no  longer 
unquestioned.  The  Tories  were  slowly  return 
ing  to  Parliament,  and  their  numbers  had  now 
mounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten.  The  numbers 
and  the  violence  of  the  "  Patriots  "  had  grown 
with  the  open  patronage  of  Prince  Frederick. 
The  country  was  slowly  turning  against  him. 


refusal  by  promising  her  England's  aid  in  the 
recovery  of  her  full  inheritance.  Wal  pole's  last 
hope  of  rescuing  Austria  was  broken  by  this  re- 
solve; and  Frederick  was  driven  to  conclude 
the  alliance  with  France  from  which  he  had  so 
stubbornly  held  aloof.  But  the  Queen  refused 
to  despair.  She  won  the  support  of  Hungary 
by  restoring  its  constitutional  rights;  and  British 
subsidies  enabled  her  to  march  at  the  head  of  a 


The  counties  now  sent  not  a  member  to  his  sup-  [Hungarian  army  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  to 
port.  Walpole's  majority  was  drawn  from  the  :  overrun  Bavaria,  and  repulse  an  attack  of 
boroughs;  it  rested  therefore  on  management,  !  Frederick  on  Moravia  in  the  spring  of  1742.  On 
on  corruption,  and  on  the  support  of  the  trad-  I  England's  part,  however,  the  war  was  waged 
ing  classes.  But  with  the  cry  for  a  commercial  feebly  and  ineffectively.  Admiral  Vernon  was 
war  the  support  of  the  trading  class  failed  him.  '  beaten  licfore  Carthagena;  and  Walpole  was 
Even  in  his  own  cabinet,  though  he  had  driven  '  charged  with  thwarting  and  starving  his  opera 
from  it  every  man  of  independence,  he  was  !  tions.  With  the  same  injustice,  the  selfi-shness 
pres.sed  at  this  juncture  to  yield  by  the  Duke  of  j  with  which  George  the  Second  hurried  to  Han- 
Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham,  who  ;  over,  and  in  his  dread  of  harm  to  his  hereditary 
were  fast  acquiring  political  importance  from  state  averted  the  entry  of  a  French  army  by 
their  wealth,  and  from  their  prodigal  devotion  !  binding  himself    as    Elector   to    neutrality   in 


of  it  to  the  purchase  of  parliamentary  support 
But  it  was  not  till  he  stood  utterly  alone  that 
Walpole  gave  way,  and  that  he  consented  in 
1739  to  a  war  against  Spain. 

"  They  may  ring  their  bells  now,"  the  great 
minister  said  bitterl}',  as  peals  and  bonfires 
welcomed  his  surrender-  "  but  they  will  .soon 
be  wringing  their  handsf"  His  foresight  was 
at  once  justified.  No  sooner  had  Admiral  Ver- 
non appeared  off  the  coast  of  South  America 
with    an    Engli.ch    fleet,  and    captured    Porto 


the  war,  though  the  step  had  been  taken  with- 
out Walpole's  knowledge,  was  laid  to  the  minis- 
ter's charge.  His  power  indeed  was  ebbing 
every  day.  He  still'repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
"  Patriots  "  with  wonderful  spirit;  but  in  a  new 
Parliament  which  was  called  at  this  crisis  his 
majority  dropped  1g  sixteen,  and  in  his  own 
Cabinet  he  became  almost  powerless.  The 
buoyant  temper  which  had  carried  him  through 
so  many  storms  broke  down  at  last.  "  He  who 
was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  bead  touched  the  pil 


Bello,  than  France  gave  an  indication  of  her  low,"  writes  hisson.  "  now  never  sleeps  aoove 
purpose  to  acton  the  secret  compact  by  aformal  1  an  hour  without  waking:  and  he  wuo  at  dinner 
declaration  that  she  would  not  consent  to  any  always  forgot  his  own  anxieties,  and  was  more 
English  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  South  '  gay  and  thoughtless  than  all  the  company,  now 
America,  and  by  dispatching  two  squadrons  to  '  sits  without  speaking  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  for 
the  West  Indies.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  an  hour  together."  Theendjwasinlactnear;  and 
union  of  the  Bourbon  Courts  had  larger  aims  [  in  the  opening  of  1742  the  dwindling  of  his 
than  the  protection  of  Spanish  America.  The  majority  to  three  forced  Walpole  to  resign. 
Emperor  was  dying;  and  pledged  as  France  was  j  His  fall  however  made  no  cbftoge  in  English 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  few  believed  s"he  I  policy,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  bulk  of  his 
■would  redeem  her  pledge.  It  had  been  given  ministry  had  opposed  him  in  his  later  years  of 
indeed  with  reluctance;  even  the  peace-loving  office,  and  at  his  retirement  they  resumed  their 
Pleury  had  said  that  Fiance  ought  to  have  lost  j  posts,  .simply  admitting  some  of  the  more 
three  battles  before  she  confirmed  it.  And  now  j  prominent  members  of  opposition,  and  giving 
that  the  opportunity  had  at  last  come  for  finish-  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  to  Lord  Carteret, 
ing  the  work  which  Henry  the  Second  had  a  man  of  great  power,  and  skilled  in  continental 
begun,  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  into  a  group  I  affairs.  Carterei  mainly  followed  the  system 
of  powers  too  weak  to  resist  French  aggression,  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  the  union  of  Aus- 
it  was  idle  to  expect  her  to  pass  it  by.  If  once  '  tria  and  Prussia  that  he  looked  for  the  means 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  of  destroying  the  hold  France  had  now  estab 
Austria  were  parted  amongst  various  claimants,    lishcd  in  Germany  by  the  election  of  her  pup- 


pet, Charles  of  Bavaria,  m  Emperor;  and  the 
pressure  of  England,  aided  by  a  victory  of 
Frederick  at  Cliotusitz,  forced  Maria  Theresa 
to  consent  lo  Walpole's  plan  of  a  peace  with 
Prussia  at  Breslau  on  the  terms  of  the  cession 
orSilesia.  The  peace  at  once  realized  Carteret's 
hopes  of  enabling  the  Austrian  army  to  drive 
the  French  from  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  1743, 
while  the  new  minister  threw  a  new  vigor  into 
the  warlike  efforts  of  England  itself.  One  En- 
glish fleet  blockaded  Cadiz,  another  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  forced  Don  Carlos  by 
a  threat  of  bombarding  his  capital  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  neutrality,  and  English  subsidies  de- 
tached Sardinia  from  the  French  alliance. 

The  aim  of  Carteret  and  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  was  now  not  only  to  set  up  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  but  to  undo  the  French  en- 
croachments of  1736.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
to  be  taken  back  from  their  Spanish  King, 
Elsass  and  Lorraine  from  France;  and  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  to  be  restored  lo  the  Austrian 
House.  To  carry  out  these  schemes  an  Aus- 
trian army  drove  the  Emperor  from  Bavaria  in 
the  .spring  of  1743;  while  George  the  Second, 
who  warmly  supported  Carteret's  policj',  put 
himself  at  the  liead  of  a  force  of  40.000  men, 
the  bulk  of  whom  were  English  and  Hanoveri- 
ans, and  marched  from  tht>'".^etherlands  to  the 
Main.  His  advance  was  checked  and  finally 
turned  into  a  retreat  by  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
who  appeared  with  a  superior  army  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  and  finally  throwing 
31,000  men  across  it  ihrealened  to  compel  the 
King  to  surrender.  In  the  battle  of  Dettingen 
which  followed,  however,  on  the  27th  June, 
1743,  not  only  was  the  allied  army  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
horse  and  the  dogged  obstinacy  with  which  the 
English  held  their  ground,  but  their  opponents 
were  forced  to  recross  the  Main.  Small  as  was 
the  victory  it  produced  amazing  results.  The 
French  evacuated  Germany.  The  English  and 
Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the  Rhine;  and 
a  league  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  seemed  all  that  w.is  needed 
to  secure  the  results  alread}'  gaimd. 

But  the  prospect  of  peace  was  overthrown  by 
the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  In  the 
spring  of  1744  an  Austrian  army  marched  upon 
Naples,  with  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  after 
its  conquest  to  the  Bavarian  Emperor,  whose 
hereditary  dominions  in  Bavaria  were  to  pass 
in  return  to  Maria  Theresa.  Its  march  at  once 
forced  the  Prussian  King  into  a  fresh  attitude 
of  hostility.  If  Frederick  had  withdrawn  from 
the  war  on  the  cession  of  Silesia,  he  was  resolute 
to  take  up  arms  again  rather  than  suffer  so  great 
an  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
Germany.  His  sudden  alliance  with  France 
failed  at  first  to  change  the  course  of  the  war; 
for  though  he  was  successful  in  seizing  Prague 
and  drawing  the  Austrian  army  from  the  Rhine, 
Frederick  was  driven  from  Bohemia,  while  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  forced  Bavaria  to  lay 
down  its  arms  and  to  ally  itself  with  Maria 
Theresa.  So  high  were  the  Queen's  hopes  at 
this  moment  that  she  formed  a  secret  alliance 
with  Russia  for  the  division  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  But  in  1745  the  tide  turned,  mid 
the  fatal  results  of  Carteret's  weakness  in  assent- 
ing to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  struggle 
which  transformed  it  from  a  war  of  defense 
into  one  of  attack  became  manifest.  The  young 
French  King,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  himself  led 
an  army  into  the  Netherlands;  and  the  refusal 
of  Holland  to  act  against  him  left  their  defense 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  England.  The  general 
anger  at  this  widening  of  the  war  proved  fatal 
to  Carteret,  or  as  he  now  became,  Earl  Gran- 
ville. His  imperious  temper  had  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  colleagues,  and  he  was  driven 
from  ofBce  by  the  Pelhams,  who  not  only  forced 
George  against  his  will  to  dismiss  him,  but 
foiled  the  King's  attempt  to  construct  a  new 
administration  with  Granville  at  its  head. 

Of  the  reconstituted  ministry  which  followed 
Henry  Pelham  became  the  head.  His  temper 
as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  his  own  mediocrity 
disposed  him  to  a  policy  of  conciliation  which 
reunited  the  Whigs.  Chesterfield  and  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  with  Pitt  and  "  the  boys," 
all  found  room  in  the  new  administration;  and 
even  a  few  Tories,  who  had  given  help  to  Pel- 
ham's  party,  found  admittance  Their  entry 
was  the  first  breach  in  the  system  of  purely 
party  government  established  on  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  though  it  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  new  strength  and  unity  of 
the  Whigs.  But  the  chief  significance  of  Car- 
teret's fall  lay  in  its  bearing  on  foreign  policy. 
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The  rivalry  of  Hanover  with  Prussia  for  a 
headship  of  North  Germany  found  expression 
in  the  bitter  hostility  of  George  the  Second  to 
Frederick;  and  it  was  in  accord  with  George 
that  Carteret  had  lent  himself  to  the  vengeance 
of  Austria  on  her  most  dangerous  opponent. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs  remained  true  to  the 
policy  of  Walpole,  while  the  entry  of  the 
Patriots  into  the  ministry  had  been  on  the  con- 
dition that  English  interests  should  be  preferred 
to  Hanoverian.  It  was  to  pave  the  way  to  an 
accommodation  with  Frederick  and  a  close  of 
the  war  that  the  Pelhams  forced  Carteret  to  re- 
sign. But  it  was  long  before  the  now  system 
could  be  brought  to  play,  for  the  main  atten- 
tion of  the  new  ministry  had  to  be  given  to  the 
war  in  Flanders,  where  Marshal  Sa.xe  had 
established  the  superiority  of  the  French  army 
by  his  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Advancing  to  the  relief  of  Tournay  with  a  force 
of  English,  Hanoverians,  and  Dutch — for  Hol- 
land, however  ^eluctantl3^  had  at  last  been 
dragged  into  the  war,  though  by  English  sub- 
sidies— the  Duke  on  the  31st  of  May  1745  found 
the  French  covered  by  a  line  of  fortilied  villages 
and  redoubts  with  but  a  single  narrow  gap  near 
the  hamlet  of  Fontenoy.  Into  this  gap,  how- 
ever, the  English  troops,  formed  in  a  dense 
column,  doggedly  thrust  themselves  in  spite  of 
a  terrible  tire;  but  at  the  moment  when  the 
day  seemed  won  the  French  guns,  rapidly  con- 
centrated in  their  front,  tore  the  column  in 
pieces  and  drove  it  back  iu  a  slow  and  orderly 
retreat.  The  blow  was  followed  up  in  June 
by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Iloheufriedburg 
which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia,  and 
by  the  landing  of  a  Stuart  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land at  the  close  of  Jul}'. 

The  war  with  France  had  at  once  revived  the 
hopes  of  ihe  Jacobites;  and  as  early  as  1744 
Charles  Edwapd,  the  grandson  of  James  the 
Second,  was  placed  by  the  French  Government 
at  the  head  of  a  fojmidable  armament.  But  his 
plan  of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  defeated  by 


King  George,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to 
stir,  though  roused  by  a  small  French  force 
which  landed  at  Montrose.  To  advance  fur 
ther  south  was  impossible,  and  Charles  fell 
rapidly  back  on  Glasgow;  but  Ihe  reinforce- 
ments which  he  found  there  raised  his  army  to 
nine  thousand  men,  and  on  the  23d  January, 
1746,  he  boldly  attacked  an  Euglisli  army  under 
General  Hawley  which  had  followed  his  retreat, 
and  had  encamped  near  Falkirk.  Again  the 
wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victory  for 
the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat. 
The  bulk  of  his  forces  dispersed  with  their 
booty  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles  fell  sul- 
lenly back  to  the  north  before  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  On  the  16lh  of  April  the  two 
armies  faced  one  another  ou  Culloden  Moor,  a 
few  miles  eastward  of  Inverness.  The  High- 
landers still  numbered  si.\  thousand  men,  but 
they  were  starving  and  dispirited,  while  Cum- 
berland's force  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 
Prince.  Torn  by  the  Duke's  guns,  the  clans- 
men flung  themselves  in  their  old  fashion  on  the 
English  front;  but  they  were  received  with  a 
terrible  fire  of  musketry,  and  the  few  that 
broke  through  the  first  line  found  themselves 
fronted  by  a  second.  In  a  few  moments  all 
was  over,  and  the  Stuart  force  was  a  mass  of 
hunted  fugitives.  Charles  himself  after  strange 
adventures  escaped  to  France.  In  England 
fifty  of  his  followers  were  hanged;  three  Scotch 
lords,  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock, 
brought  to  the  block;  and  forty  persons  of  rank 
attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  More  extensive 
measjires  of  repression  were  needful  in  the 
Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures  were  abolished. 
The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were 
bought  up  and  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The 
tartan,  or  garb  of  the  Highlanders,  was  forbid- 
den bj'  law.  These  measures,  and  a  general 
Act  of  Indemnity  which  followed  them,  proved 
effective  for  their  purpose.  The  dread  of  the 
clansmen  passed  awa}',  and  the  sheriff's  writ 
soon  ran  through  the  Highlands  with  as  little 


a  storm  which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  resistance  as  in  the  streets  of  Edinburirh 
inarch  of  tlie  French  troops  which  had  sailed  in  I  Defeat  abroad  and  danger  at  home  only 
it  to  the  war  iu  Flanders.  In  1745  howeveuihe  {  quickened  tlie  resolve  of  tlie  Pelhams  to  bring 
young  adventurer  again  embarked  with  but '  the  war,  so  far  as  England  and  Prussia  went,  to 
seven  friends  in  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  !  an  end.  "When  England  was  threatened  by  a 
little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  j  Catholic  Pretender  it  was  no  time  for  weaken- 
he  stood  almost  alond;  hut  ou  the  29th  of  Au-  ing  the  chief  Protestant  power  in  Germany, 
gust  the  clans  rallied  to  his  standard  in  Glen-  On  the  refusal  therefore  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
finnan,  and  Charles  found  himself  at  the  head  !  join  in  a  general  peace,  England  concluded  the 
of  fifteen  hundred  men.  His  force  swelled  to  j  Convention  of  Hanover  with  Prussia  at  the 
an  army  as  he  marched  through  Blair  Athol  on  close  of  August,  and  withdrew  so  far  as  Ger- 
Perth,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  and  pro-  many  was  concerned  from  the  war.  Elsewhere, 
claimed  "James  the  Eighth 'at  the  "Town  Cross-  however,  the  contest  lingered  on.  The  vieto- 
and  two  thousand  English  troops  who  marched  ries  of  Maria  Theresa  in  Italy  were  balanced  by 
against  him  under  Sir  John  Cope  were  broken  !  those  of  Fiance  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Mar- 
and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  21st  of  September  by  i  shal  Saxe  inflicted  new  defeats  on  the  English 
a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen  at  Preston  Pans,  I  and  Dutch  at  Roucoux  and  Lauflfeld.  The 
Victory  at  once  doubled  the  forces  of  the  con-  danger  of  Holland  and  the  financial  exhaust- 
queror.  The  Prince  was  now  at  the  head  of  six  ion  of  France  at  last  brought  about  in  1748 
thousand  men;  but  all  were  still  Highlanders,  i  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 


for  the  people  of  the  Lowlands  held  aloof  from 
his  standard,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  induce  them  to  follow  him 
to  the  south.  His  tact  and  energy  however  at 
last  conquered  every  obstacle,  and  after  skill- 
fully evading  an  army  gathered  at  Newcastle  he 
marched  through  Lancashire,  and  pushed  on 
the  4th  of  December  as  far  as  Derby     But  here 


by  which  England  surrendered  its  gains  at 
sea,  and  France  its  conquests  on  land.  But 
the  peace  was  a  mere  pause  in  the  struggle, 
during  which  both  parties  hoped  to  gain  strength 
for  a  mightier  contest  which  they  saw  impend- 
ing. The  war  was  in  fact  widening  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Germany  or  of  Europe.  It  was 
becoming  a  world-wide  duel  which  was  to  settle 


all  hope  of  success  came  to  an  end.  Hardly  a  j  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Already  France  was 
man  had  risen  in  his  support  as  he  passed  :  claiming  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
through  the  districts  where  Jacobitism  boasted  |  sissippi,  and  mooting  the  great  question  whether 
o€  its  strength.  The  people  flocked  to  see  his  [  the  fortunes  of  the  New  AVorld  were  to  be 
march  as  if  to  see  a  show.   Catholics  and  Tories    molded  by  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen.    Already 


abounded  in  Lancashire,  butonly  a  single  squire 
took  up  arms.  Manchester  was  jooked  on-  as 
the  most  Jacobite  of  English  towns,  but  all  the 
aid  it  gave  was  an  illumination  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby  he  had 
been  joined  by  hardly  two  hundred  men.  The 
policy  of  Walpole  had  m  fact  secured  England 
for  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  Government  had  done  their  work.     The 


two  French  adventurers  were  driving  English 
merchants  from  Madras,  and  building  up,  as 
they  trusted,  a  power  which  was  to  add  India 
to  the  dominions  of  France. 

The  intercourse  of  England  with  India  had 
as  yet  given  little  promise  of  the  great  fortunes 
which  awaited  it.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  a  century  after  Vasco  de 
Gama  had  crept  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  founded  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 


recent  admission  of  Tories  into  the  administra- 1  Goa  Coast,  that   an  East  India  Company  was 


tion  had  severed  the  Tory  party  finally  from  the 
mere  Jacobites.  Jacobitism  as  a  fighting  force 
was  dead,  and  even  Charles  Edward  saw  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  conquer  England  with  five 
thousand  Highlanders. 

He  soon  learned  too  that  forces  of  double  his 
own  strength  were  closing    on   either  side  o£ 


founded  in  London.  The  trade,  profitable  as  it 
was,  remained  small  in  extent,  and  the  three 
early  factories  of  the  Company  were  only  grad- 
ually acquired  during  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed. The  first,  that  of  Madras,  consisted  of 
but  six  fishermen's  houses  beneath  Fort  St. 
George;    that  of  Bombay   was   ceded   by   the 


him,  while  a  third  army  under  the  King  and  i  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine 
Lord  Stair  covered  London.  Scotland  itself.  ]  of  Braganza;  while  Fort  William,  with  the 
now  that  the  Highlanders  were  away,  quietly  j  mean  village  which  has  since  grown  into  Cal- 
renewed  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Lowlands  its  cutta,  owes  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  William 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Even  in  1  the  Third.  Each  of  these  forts  was  built  sim- 
the  Highlands  the  Macleods  rose  in  arms  for  '  ply  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's  ware- 


houses, and  guarded  by  a  few  "sepahis,"' se- 
poys, or  paid  native  soldiers;  while  the  clerks 
and  traders  of  each  establishment  were  uuder 
the  direction  of  a  President  and  a  Couucil.  One 
of  these  clerks  iu  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Robert  Clive,  the  .son  of  a  small 
proprietor  near  Market  Draytou  in  Shropshire, 
an  idle  dare-devil  of  a  boy  whom  his  friends 
had  been  glad  to  get  rid  oihy  packing  him  off 
iu  the  Company's  service  as  a  writer  to  Madras. 
Ills  early  days  there  were  days  of  wretchedness 
and  despair.  He  was  poor  aud  cut  off  from  his 
fellows  by  the  haughty  shyness  of  his  temper, 
weary  of  desk-work,  and  haunted  by  home  sick- 
ness. Twice  he  attempted  suicide,  aud  it  was 
only  on  the  failure  of  his  second  attempt  that 
he  flung  down  the  pistol  which  baffled  him  with 
a  conviction  that  he  was  reserved  for  higher 
thing's. 

A  change  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  war 
aud  captivity.  As  soon  as  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian Sucression  broke  out  the  superiority  of 
the  French  in  power  and  influence  tempted 
them  to  expel  the  Euglish  from  India.  Labour- 
donnais,  the  governor  of  the  French  colony  of 
the  Mauritius,  besieged  Madras,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  its  clerks  aud  merchants 
prisoners  to  Pondicherry.  Clive  was  among 
these  captives,  but  he  escaped  iu  disguise,  and 
returning  to  the  settlement,  threw  aside  his 
clerkship  for  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  force 
which  the  Company  was  busily  raising.  For 
the  capture  of  Madras  had  not  only  established 
the  repute  of  the  French  arms,  but  had  roused 
Duploix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  to  con- 
ceive ptans  for  the  creation  of  a  French  empire 
in  Ifftlia  When  the  English  merchauts  of 
Elizabeth's  day  brought  their  goods  to  Surat, 
all  India,  save  the  south,  had  just  been  brought 
for  the  first  time  uuller  the  rule  of  a  single 
great,  pcrwer  by  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  the 
line  of  Akbar.  But  with  the  death  of  Auruug- 
zehe,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Mogul  Empire 
fell  fast  into  decay,  A  line  of  feudal  princes 
raised  themselves  to  iudependence  in  Rajpoo- 
tana.  The  lieutenants  of  the  Eaiperor  founded 
separate  sovereignties  at  Lucknow  and  Hyder- 
abad, in  the  Carnatic,  and  in  Bengal.  The  plain 
of  the  Upper  Indus  was  occupied  by  a  race  of 
religious  fanatics  called  the  Sikhs.  Persiaa 
and  Affghan  invaders  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
succeeded  even  in  sacking  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
the  Moguls.  Clans  of  systematic  plunderers, 
who  were  known  uuder  the  name  of  Mahrattas, 
and  who  were  in  fact  the  natives  whom  con- 
quest had  loug  held  in  .subjection,  poured  dowa 
from  the  highlands  along  the  western  coast, 
ravaged  a.3  far  as  Calcutta  and  Taujore,  and 
finally  set  up  independent  states  at  Poonah  and 
Gwalior. 

Dupleix  skillfully  availed  himself  of  the  dis- 
order around  him.  He  offered  his  aid  to  the 
Emperor  against  the  rebels  and  invaders  who 
had  reduced  his  power  to  a  shadow;  and  it  was 
in  the  Emperor's  name  that  he  meddled  with 
the  quarrels  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South- 
ern India,  made  himself  virtually  master  of  the 
Court  of  Hj'derabad,  and  seated  a  creature  of 
his  own  on  the  throne  of  the  Carnatic.  Trich- 
inopoly,  the  one  town  whichheldout  against  this 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  all  but  brought  to 
surrender  when  Clive,  in  1751,  came  forward 
with  a  daring  scheme  for  its  relief.  With  a  few 
hundred  English  and  sepoys  he  pushed  through 
a  thunderstorm  to  the  surprise  of  Arcot,  the 
Nabob's  capital,  intrenched  himself  in  its 
enormous  fort,  and  held  it  for  fifty  days  against 
thousands  of  assailants.  Moved  by  his  gallantry, 
the  Mahrattas,  who  had  never  before  believed 
that  Englishmen  would  fight,  advanced  and 
broke  up  the  siege.  But  Clive  was  no  sooner 
freed  than  he  showed  equal  vigor  in  the  field. 
At  the  head  of  raw  recruits  who  ran  away  at 
the  first  sound  of  a  gun,  and  sepoys  who  hid 
themselves  as  soon  as  the  cannon  opened  fire, 
be  twice  attacked  and  defeated  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  effort  of  Du- 
pleix, and  razed  lo  the  ground  a  pompous  pillar 
which  the  French  governor  had  set  up  in  honor 
of  his  earlier  victories. 

Clive  was  recalled  by  broken  health  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  fortunes  of  the  struggle  in  India 
were  left  for  decision  to  a  later  day.  But  while 
France  was  struggling  for  the  Empire  of  the 
East  she  was  striving  with  even  more  apparent 
success  for  the  command  of  the  new  world 
of  the  West.  From  the  time  when  Ihe  Puritan 
emigration  added  the  four  New  England  States, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island  to  those  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  the  progress  of  the  English  colonies  in 
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North  America  bad  been  slow,  but  it  bad  never 
«eascd.  Settlers  still  came,  thougli  in  smaller 
numbers,  and  two  new  colonies  south  of  Vir- 
ginia received  from  Charles  the  Second  their 
name  of  the  Carolinas.  The  war  with  Holland 
in  1664  transferred  to  British  rule  a  district 
Claimed  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
inner  Lakes;  and  this  country,  which  was  grant- 
ed by  Charles  to  his  brother,"  received  from  him 
the  name  of  New  York.  Portions  were  soon 
broken  oS  from  its  vast  territory  to  form  the 
colonies  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1682 
a  trail)  of  Quakers  followed  William  Peun  across 
the  Delaware  into  the  heart  of  the  primaeval 
forest,  and  became  a  colony  which  recalled  its 
founder  and  the  woodlands  among  which  he 
planted  it  in  its  name  of  Pennsylvania.  A  long 
interval  elapsed  before  a  new  settlement,  which 
received  its  title  of  Georgia  from  its  reigning 
sovereign,  George  the  Second,  was  established 
by  General  Oglethorpe  ou  the  Savannah  as  a 
refuije  for  English  debtors  an*  for  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  of  Germany. 

Slo^'  as  this  progress  seemed,  the  colonies 
were  really  growing  fast  in  numbers  and  in 
■wealth.  Their  whole  population  amounted  at 
the  time  we  have  reached  to  about  1,300,000 
whites,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  negroes; 
and  this  amounted  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  mother  country.  Its  increase  indeed  was 
amazing.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were 
doubling  in  every  twenty-one  years,  while 
Massachusetts  saw  five-and  twenty  new  towns 
spring  into  existence  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  wealth  of  the  colonists  was  growing  even 
faster  than  their  numbers.  As  yet  the  southern 
colonies  were  the  more  productive.  Virginia 
boasted  of  its  tobacco  plantations,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  of  their  maize  and  rice  and  indigo 
crops,  while  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  colonies  of  New  England,  were  restricted  to 
their  whale  and  cod  fisheries,  their  corn-har- 
vests, and  their  timber  trade.  The  distinction 
indeed  between  the  northern  and  southern  colo- 
nies} was  more  than  an  industrial  one.  While 
New  England  absorbed  half  a  million  of  whites, 
and  the  middle  colonics  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Potomac  contained  almost  as  many, 
there  were  less  than  300,000  whites  in  those  to 
the  south  of  the  Potomac.  These  on  the  other 
hand  contained  130,000  nesroes,  and  the  central 
Stales  70,000,  while  but  11,000  were  found  in 
the  Stales  of  New  England.  In  the  Southern 
States  this  prevalence  of  slavery  produced  an 
aristocratic  spirit  and  favored  the  creation  of 
large  estates;  even  the  system  of  entails  had 
been  introduced  among  the  wealthy  planters  of 
Virginia,  where  manj^  of  the  older  English  fami- 
lies found  representatives  in  houses  such  as 
those  of  Fairfax  and  Washington.  Throughout 
New  England,  on  the  other  iiand,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Puritans,  tbeir  piety,  their  intol- 
erance, their  simplicity  of  life,  their  pedantry, 
their  love  of  equality  and  tendency  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  remained  unclianged.  There 
■were  few  large  fortunes,  though  the  comfort 
■was  general.  "  Some  of  tlie  most  considerable 
provinces  of  America."  said  Burke,  "  such  for 
instance  as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,  have  not  in  each  of  them  two  men  who 
can  afford  at  a  distance  from  tlieir  estates  to 
spend  a  thousand  pounds  a  year."  In  education 
and  political  activity  New  England  stood  far 
ahead  of  its  fellow  colonies,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Puritans  had  been  followed  at  once  by  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  local  schools  which 
is  still  the  glory  of  America.  "  Every  town- 
ship," it  was  enacted,  "  after  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  fifty  household- 
ers, shall  appoint  one  to  teach  a'l  children  to 
write  and  read;  and  when  any  town  shall  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  a  hundred  families. they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school."  The  result 
was  that  in  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century 
New  England  was  the  one  part  of  the  world 
where  every  man  and  woman  was  able  to  read 
and  write. 

Great  however  as  these  differences  were,  and 
great  as  was  to  be  their  influence  on  American 
history,  they  were  little  felt  as  yet.  In  the 
main  features  of  their  outer  orgiinizatioc  the 
whole  of  the  colonies  stood  fairly  at  one.  In 
religious  and  in  civil  matters  alike  all  of  them 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  England  at  home. 
Europe  saw  for  the  first  lime  a  state  growing  up 
amidst  the  forests  of  the  West  where  religious 
freedom  had  become  complete.  Keligious  tol- 
erance had  in  fact  been  brought  about  by  a 
medley  of  religious  faiths  such  as  llic  world  had 
never  .seen  before.  New  England  was  still  a 
Puritan  stronghold     In  all  the  Southern  colo- 


nies the  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by- 
law, and  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  clung  to  it;  but 
Roman  Catholics  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania  was  a 
State  of  Quakers.  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
had  fled  from  tests  and  persecutions  to  colonize 
New  Jerse}'.  Lutherans  and  Moravians  from 
Germany  abounded  among  the  settlers  of  Caro 
Una  and  Georgia.  In  such  a  chaos  of  creeds 
religious  persecution  became  impossible.  There 
was  the  same  outer  diversity  and  the  same  real 
unitj'  in  the  political  tendency  and  organization 
of  tire  States.  The  colonists  proudly  looked  on 
the  Constitutions  of  their  various  Slates  as 
copies  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  England 
!  had  given  them  her  system  of  self-government, 
as  she  had  given  them  her  law,  her  language, 
her  religion,  and  her  blood.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  their  settlement  had  freed  them  from 
many  of  the  worst  abuses  which  clogged  the 
action  of  constitutional  government  at  home. 
The  representative  suffrage  was  in  some  cases 
universal  and  in  all  proportioned  to  population. 
There  ivere  no  rotten  boroughs,  and  members 
I  of  the  legislative  assemblies  were  subject  to 
I  annual  re-election.  The  will  of  the  settlers  told 
in  this  way  directly  and  immediatel}^  on  the 
legislation  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  English 
Parliament,  and  the  settlers  were  men  whose 
will  was  braced  and  invigorated  by  their  per- 
sonal independence  and  comfort,  tlie  tradition 
of  their  past,  and  the  personal  temper  which 
was  created  by  the  greater  loneliness  and  self- 
dependence  of  their  lives.  Whether  the  spirit 
of  the  colony  was  democratic,  moderate,  or  oli 
garchical,  its  form  of  government  was  pretty 
much  the  same.  The  original  rights  of  the 
proprietor,  the  projector  and  grantee  of  the  ear- 
liest settlement,  had  in  all  cases,  save  in  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  either  ceased  to 
exist  or  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  government 
of  each  colony  lay  in  a  House  of  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people  at  large,  -with  a  Council 
sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  or.  as  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
chosen  by  the  colonists. 

With  the  appointment  of  these  Governors  all 
administrative  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  at  home  practically  ended.  The 
superintendence  of  the  colonies  rested  with  a 
Board  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  -which,  tliough 
itself  without  executive  power,  advised  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
within  which  America  -was  included.  But  for 
two  centuries  they  were  left  by  a  happy  neglect 
to  themselves.  It  was  -nittily  said  at  a  later 
day  that  "Mr.  Grenville  lost  America  because 
he  read  the  American  dispatches,  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  ever  did."  There  was  little 
room  indeed  for  any  interference  within  the 
limits  of  the  colonies.  Their  privileges  were 
secured  by  royal  charters.  Their  Assemblies 
alone  exercised  the  right  of  internal  taxation, 
and  they  exercised  it  sparingly.  Walpole  like 
Pitt  afterwards,  set  roughly  aside  the  project 
for  an  American  excise.  "I  have  Old  England 
set  against  me,"  he  said,  "  by  this  measure,  and 
do  you  think  I  will  have  New  England  too? 
America,  in  fact,  contributed  to  England's  re- 
sources not  by  taxation,  but  by  thi;  monopoly 
of  her  trade.  It  was  from  England  that  s\ic 
might  import,  to  England  alone  that  she  might 
send  her  exports.  She  was  prohibited  from 
manufacturing  her  own  products,  or  froM  ex- 
porting them  in  any  but  a  raw  state  for  manu 
facture  in  the  mother  eounfry.  But  even  in 
matters  of  trade  the  supremacy  of  tlie  mother 
country  was  far  from  being  a  galling  one. 
There  were  some  small  import  duties,  but  they 
were  evaded  by  a  well-understood  system  of 
smuguling.  The  restriction  of  trade  with  the 
colonies  to  Great  Biitain  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  commercial  privileges  which 
tne  Americans  enjoyed  as  British  subjects. 

As  yet  theiefoie  there  was  nothing  to  break 
the  good-will  which  the  colonists  felt  towards 
the  mother  country,  while  tlie  danger  of  French 
aggression  drew  tliem  closely  to  it.  Populous 
as  they  had  become,  the  English  settlements 
still  lay  mainly  along  the  sea  board  of  the  At- 
lantic, for  only  a  few  exploring  parties  liad  pen- 
etrated into  the  Alli'ghanies  before  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  Indian  tribes  -vvandered  un- 
questioned along  the  lakes.  It  was  not  till  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  Francedrew  the  eyes  of  the  colonists 
and  of  English  statesmen  to  .the  interior  of  the 
Western  continent.  Planted  firmly  in  Louisi 
ana  and  Canada,  France  openly  claimed  the 
whoie  country  west  of  the  Allcgbanies  as  Its 


own,  and  its  governors  now  ordered  all  English 
settlers  or  merchants  to  be  driven  from  the  val- 
leys of  Ohio  or  Mississippi  which  were  still  in 
^  the  hands  of  Indian  tribes.  Even  the  inactive 
,  Pelham  revolted  against  pretensions  such  as 
I  these;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  then 
j  Secretary  for  the  Southern  Department,  was 
stirred  to  energetic  action.  The  original  French 
settlers  were  driven  from  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  an  English  colony  planted  there, 
:  whose  settlement  of  Halifax  still  bears  the  name 
[  of  its  founder  Lord  Halifax,  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  An  Ohio  Company  was 
formed,  and  its  agents  made  tlieir  way  to  the 
valleys  of  that  river  and  the  Kentucky;  while 
I  envoys  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  drew 
closer  the  alliance  between  their  colonies  and 
j  the  Indian  tribes  across  the  mountains.  Nor 
were  the  French  slow  to  accept  the  challenge. 
I  Fighting  began  in  Acadia.  A  vessel  of  war  ap- 
j  peared  in  Ontario,  and  Niagara  was  turned  into 
a  fort.  A  force  of  1,200  men  dispatched  to 
j  Erie  drove  the  few  English  settlers  from  their 
,  little  colony  on  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  found- 
;  ed  there  a  fort  called  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of 
I  the  later  Pittsburg.  The  fort  at  once  gave  this 
I  force  command  of  the  river  valley.  After  a 
fruitless  attack  on  it  under  George  Washington, 
I  a  young  Virginian,  who  had  been  dispatched 
-with  a  handful  of  men  to  meet  the  danger,  the 
colonists  were  forced  to  withdraw  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  France. 

It  was  natural  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  mother 
country  should  look  to  the  united  efforts  of  the 
j  colonies,  and  Halifax  pressed  for  a  joint  ar- 
rangement which  should  provide  a  standing 
force  and  funds  for  its  support.  A  plan  for 
this  purpose  on  the  largest  scale  was  drawn  up 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  from  a  printer's 
j  boy,  had  risen  to  supreme  influence  in  Penn 
j  sylvania;  but  in  the  way  of  such  a  union  stood 
'  the  jealousies  which  each  state  entertained  of 
its  neighbor,  the  disinclination  of  the  colonists 
,  to  be  drawn  into  an  expensive  siruL'gle,  and, 
above  all,  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  Halifax 
and  his  colleagues.  The  delay  in  furnishingany 
force  for  defense,  the  impossibility  of  biing- 
j  ing  the  colonies  to  any  agreement,  and  the  pe^ 
petual  squabbles  of  their  legislatures  with  the 
governors  appointed  bj  the  Crown,  may  have 
been  the  motives  which  induced  Halifax  to  in- 
I  Iroduce  a  Bill  which  would  have  made  orders 
I  by  the  King  in  spite  of  the  colonial  charters  law 
in  America.  The  Bill  was  dropped  in  deference 
to  the  constitutional  objections  of  wiser  men; 
but  the  governors  fed  the  fear  in  England  of 
the  "  leveling  principles"  of  the  colonists,  and 
every  official  in  America  wrote  home  to  demand 
that  Parliament  should  do  what  the  colonial 
legislatures  seemed  unable  to  do,  and  establish 
a  common  fund  for  defense  by  a  general  taxa- 
tion. Ahead}'  plans  were  mooted  for  deriv- 
ing a  revenue  for  the  colonies.  But  the  pru- 
dence of  Pelham  clung  to  tlie  policy  of  Wal- 
pole, and  nothing  was  done;  while  the  nearer 
approach  of  a  struggle  in  Europe  gave  fresh 
vigor  to  the  efforts  of  France.  The  Marquis  of 
Montcalm,  who  was  now  governor  of  Canada, 
carried  out  with  even  greater  zeal  than  his  prede- 
cessor the  plans  of  annexation;  and  the  three 
forts  of  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio,  of  Niaeara  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake 
C'hamplain,  were  linked  together  by  a  chain  of 
lesser  forts,  which  cut  off  the  English  colonists 
from  all  access  to  the  west.  Montcalm  was 
gifted  with  singular  powers  of  administration; 
he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the  bulk  of  the 
Indian  tribes  from  Canada  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  cause  of  France;  and  the  value  of 
their  aid  was  shown  in  1755,  when  General 
Biaddock  led  a  force  of  English  soldiers  and 
American  militia  to  a  fresh  attack  upon  fort 
Duquesne.  The  force  was  utterly  routed  and 
Biaddock  slain. 

The  defeat  woke  England  to  its  danger;  for 
it  was  certain  that  war  in  America  would  soon 
be  followed  by  war  in  Europe  itself.  New- 
castle and  his  fellow-ministers  were  still  true 
in  the  main  to  Walpole's  policy.  They  looked 
on  a  league  with  Prussia  as  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  any  sound  alliance  which  could 
check  France.  "  If  you  gain  Pni.ssia,"  wrote 
the  veteran  Lord  Chancellor,  Hardwicke,  to 
Newcastle  in  1748,  "the  Confederacy  will  be 
restored  and  made  whole,  and  become  a  real 
strength;  if  you  do  not,  it  will  continue  lame 
and  weak,  and  much  in  the  power  of  France." 
Frederick,  however,  held  cautiously  aloof  from 
any  engagement.  The  league  between  Prussia 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  which  England  de- 
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sired,  Frederick  knew  in  fact  to  be  impossible. 
He  knew  lliat  tbe  Queen's  passionate  resolve 
to  recover  Silesia  must  end  in  a  contest  in 
whicb  England  must  take  one  part  or  tbe  otber; 
and  as  yet,  if  the  choice  had  to  be  made,  Aus- 
tria seemed  likely  to  be  tbe  favored  ally.  The 
traditional  friendship  of  the  Whigs  for  that 
power,  combined  with  the  tendencies  of  George 
the  Second  to  make  an  Austrian  alliance  more 
probable  than  a  Prussian  one.  The  advances 
of  England  to  Frederick  only  served,  therefore, 
to  alienate  Maria  Theresa,  whose  one  desire  was 
to  regain  Silesia,  and  whose  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  new  Protestant  power  which  had  so  sud- 
denly risen  into'  rivalry  with  her  house  for  the 
supremacy  of  Germany  blinded  her  to  the  older 
rivalry  between  her  house  and  France.  The 
two  powers  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  still 
bound  by  the  Family  Compact,  and  eager  fur 
allies  in  the  strife  with  England  which  the 
struggles  in  India  and  America  were  bringing 
hourly  nearer.  It  was  as  early  as  1753  that  by 
a  startling  change  of  policy  Maria  Theresa  drew 
to  their  alliance.  The  jealousy  whicli  Russia 
entertained  of  the  growth  of  a  strong  power  in 
North  Germany  brought  the  Czarina  Elizabeth 
to  promise  aid  to  the  schemes  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary;  and  in  1755  the  league  of  the  four 
powers  and  of  Saxony  was  practically  com- 
pleted. So  secret  were  these  negotiatioos,  that 
they  remained  unknown  to  Henry  Pelham  and 
to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
succeeded  him  on  his  death  in  1754  as  the  head 
of  the  Ministry.  But  they  were  detected  from 
the  first  by  the  keen  eye  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, who  saw  himself  fronted  by  a  line  of  foes 
that  stretched  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  danger  to  England  was  hardly  less;  for 
France  appeared  again  on  the  stage  with  a 
vigor  and  audacity  which  recalled  the  days  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  government  were  screen- 
ed for  a  time  by  the  daring  and  scope  of  its 
plans,  as  by  the  ability  of  the  agents  it  found  to 
carry  them  out.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
all  was  vagueness  and  indecision.  The  action 
of  the  King  showed  only  his  Hanoverian 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
certain  that  France,  as  soon  as  war  broke  out 
in  the  West,  would  attack  his  Electorate;  and 
George  sought  help  not  at  Bei'lin  but  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, which  promised  him  the  help  of  a  Russian 
army  on  the  Weser  in  return  for  a  subsidy. 
Such  a  treaty  meant  war  with  Frederick,  who 
had  openly  announced  his  refusal  to  aliow  the 
entry  of  Russian  forces  ou  German  soil ;  and  it 
was  vehemently  though  friiitlessly  opposed  by 
William  Pitt.  But  he  had  hardly  withdrawn 
with  Grenville  and  Charles  Townshend  from 
the  Ministry  when  Newcastle  himself  recoiled 
from  the  King's  policy.  The  Russian  subsidy 
was  refused,  and  Hanoverian  interests  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  England  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  for 
which  Pitt  had  pressed.  The  new  compact 
simply  provided  for  the  neutrality  of  both  Prus- 
sia and  Hanover  in  any  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  But  its  results  were  far  from 
being  as  peaceable  as  its  provisions.  Russia 
was  outraged  by  Frederick's  open  opposition  to 
her  presence  in  Germany;  France  resented  his 
compact  with  and  advances  towards  England; 
and  Maria  Theresa  eagerly  seized  on  the  temper 
of  both  those  powers  to  draw  them  into  com- 
mon action  against  the  Prussian  king.  With 
the  treaty  between  England  and  Frederick  in- 
deed began  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

No  war  has  had  .greater  results  on  the  history 
of  the  world  or  brought  greater  triumphs  to 
England;  but  few  have  had  more  disastrous  be 
ginoings.  Newcastle  was  too  weak  and  igno- 
rant to  rule  witliout  aid,  and  yet  too  greedy  of 
power  to  purchase  aid  by  sharing  it  with  more 
capable  men.  His  preparations  for  the  gigantic 
struggle  before  him  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  but  three  regiments  fit 
for  service  in  England  at  the  opening  of  1756. 
France  on  the  other  hand  was  quick  in  her  at- 
tack. Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  the  key  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu  and  forced  to  capitulate.  To  com- 
plete the  shame  of  England,  a  fleet  sent  to  its 
relief  under  Admiral  Byng  fell  back  before  the 
French.  In  Germany  Frederick  seized  Dresden 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  and  forced  the  Saxon 
army  to  surrender;  and  in  1757  a  victory  at 
Prague  made  him  master  for  awhile  of  Bo- 
hemia; but  his  success  was  transient,  and  a  de- 
feat at  Kolin  drove  him  to  retreat  again  into 
Saxony.     In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Cum- 


berland, w  ho  had  taken  post  on  the  Weser  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  the  defense 
of  Hanover,  fell  back  before  a  French  army  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  engaged  by  the 
Convention  of  Closter-Seven  to  disband  his 
forces.  In  America  things  went  even  worse 
than  in  Germany.  The  inactivity  of  the  En- 
glish generals  was  contrasted  with  the  genius 
and  activity  of  Montcalm.  Already  masters  of 
the  Ohio  by  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  tbe  French 
drove  the  English  garrison  from  the  forts  whicb 
commanded  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Champlain, 
and  their  empire  stretched  without  a  break  over 
the  vast  territory  from  Louisiana  to  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

A  despondency  without  parallel  in  our  his- 
tory took  possession  of  our  coolest  statesmen, 
and  even  the  impassive  Chesterfield  cried  in 
despair,  "We  are  no  longer  a  nation."  But 
the  nation  of  which  Chesterfield  despaired  was 
really  on  the  eve  of  its  greatest  triumphs,  and 
the  incapacity  of  Newcastle  only  called  to  tlie 
front  the  genius  of  "William  Pitt.  Pitt  was  the 
grandson  of  a  wealth)'  governor  of  Madras,  who 
had  entered  Parliament  in  1735,  as  member  for 
one  of  his  father's  pocket  boroughs.  A  group 
of  younger  men.  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Gicn- 
villes,  Wilkes,  and  others,  gradually  gathered 
round  him,  and  formed  a  band  of  young 
"patriots,"  "the  boys,"  as  Walpole  called 
them,  who  added  to  the  difficulties  of  that 
minister.  Pitt  was  as  yet  a  cornet  of  horse, 
and  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  was  seen 
in  the  energy  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
his  military  duties.  He  told  Lord  Shelburue 
long  afterwards  that  "  during  the  time  he  was 
cornet  of  horse  there  was  not  a  military  book 
he  did  not  read  through."  But  the  dismissal 
from  the  aimy  with  which  Walpole  met  his 
violent  attacks  threw  this  energy  wholly  into 
politics.  His  fiery  spirit  was  hnshed  in  office 
during  the  "  broad  bottom  administration" 
which  followed  Walpole's  fall,  and  he  soon  at- 
tained great  influence  over  Henry  Pelham.  "  I 
think  him,"  wrote  Pelham  to  his  brother,  "  the 
most  able  and  useful  man  we  have  amongst  us; 
truly  honorable  and  strictly  honest."  He  re- 
mained under  Newcastle  after  Pelhara's  death, 
till  the  Duke's  jealousy  of  power  not  only  re- 
fused him  the  Secretaryship  of  State  and  ad- 
mission tj  the  Cabinet,  but  intrusted  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  mere  dependent. 
Pitt  resisted  the  slight  by  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion; and  his  denunciation  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia  served  as  a  pretest  for  his  dismissal. 
When  the  disasters  of  the  war  however  drove 
Newcastle  from  office,  in  November,  1756,  Pitt 
became  Secretary  of  State,  bringing  with  him 
into  office  his  relatives,  George  Grenville  and 
Lord  Temple,  as  well  as  Charles  Townshend. 
But  though  his  popularity  had  forced  him  into 
office,  and  though  the  grandeur  of  his  policy  at 
once  showed  itself  by  his  rejection  of  all 
schemes  for  taxing  America,  and  by  his  raising 
a  couple  of  regiments  amongst  the  Highlanders, 
he  found  himself  politically  powerless.  The 
House  was  full  of  Newcastle's  creatures,  the 
king  hated  him,  and  only  four  months  after 
taking  office  iie  was  forced  to  resign.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  insisted  on  his  dismissal  in 
April,  1757,  before  he  would  start  to  take  the 
command  in  Germany.  In  July,  however,  it 
was  uecessai-y  to  recall  liim.  The  failure  of 
Newcastle's  attempt  to  construct  an  administra- 
tion forced  the  Duke  to  a  junction  with  his 
rival,  and  while  Newcastle  took  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  Pitt  again  became  Secretary  of 
State. 

Fortunately  for  their  country,  the  character 
of  the  two  statesmen  made  the  compromise  an 
easy  one.  For  all  that  Pitt  coveted,  for  the 
general  direction  of  public  affairs,  tbe  control  of 
foreien  policy,  the  administration  of  the  \yar, 
Newcastle  had  neither  capacity  nor  inclination. 
On  the  other  hand  his  skill  in  parliamentary 
management  was  unrivaled.  If  he  knew  little 
else,  he  knew  better  than  any  living  man  the 
price  of.every  member  and  the  intrigues  of  every 
borough.  What  lie  cared  for  was  not  the  con- 
trol of  affairs,  but  the  distribution  of  patronage 
and  the  work  of  corruption,  and  from  this  Pitt 
turned  disdainfully  away.  ' '  I  borrow  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  majority,"  his  colleague  owned 
with  cool  contempt,  "  to  carry  on  the  public 
business."  "Mr.  Pill  does  everything,"  wrote 
Horace  Walpole,  "and  the  Duke  gives  every- 
thing. So  lone  as  they  agree  in  this  partition 
they  may  do  what  they  please."  Out  of  the 
union  of  these  two  strangely-contrasted  leaders, 
in  fact,  rose  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of 
the  purely  Whig  administrations.     But  its  real 


power  lay  from  beginning  to  end  in  Pitt  him- 
self. Poor  as  he  was,  for  his  income  was  little 
more  than  two  hundred  a  year,  and  springing 
as  he  did  from  a  family  of  no  political  impor- 
tance, it  was  by  sheer  dint  of  genius  tliat  the 
young  cornet  of  horse,  at  whose  youth  and  in- 
experience Walpole  had  sneered,  seized  a  power 
which  the  Whig  houses  had  ever  since  the 
Revolution  kept  in  their  grasp.  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  his  entry  into  the  ministry  was  that 
the  national  opinion  entered  with  him.  He  had 
no  strength  save  from  his  "popularity,"  but 
this  popularity  showed  that  the  political  torpor 
of  the  nation  was  passing  away,  and  that  a  new 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  resolve  to  have 
weight  in  them  was  becoming  felt  in  the  nation 
at  large.  It  was  by  the  sure  instinct  of  a  great 
people  that  this  interest  and  resolve  gathered 
themselves  round  William  Pitt.  If  lie  was  am- 
bitious, his  ambition  had  no  petty  aim.  "I 
want  to  call  England,"  he  said,  as  he  took 
office,  "out  of  that  enervate  state  in  which 
twenty  thousand  men  from  France  can  shake 
her."    His  call  was  soon  answered.    He  at  once 

,  breathed  his  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  country 
he  served,  as  he  communicated  something  of 

,  his  own  grandeur  to  the  men  who  served  him. 

I  "  No  man."  said  a  soldier  of  the  time,  "  ever 
entered  Mr.  Pitt's  closet  who  did  not  feel  him- 
self braver  when  he  came  out  than  when  he 

,  went  m."  Ill-combined  as  were  his  earlier  ex- 
peditions, and  many  as  were  his  failures,  he 
roused  a  temper  in  the  nation  at  large  which 
made  ultimate  defeat  impossible.     "England 

,  has  been  a  long  lime  in  labor,"  exclaimed  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  as  he  recognized  a  greatness 
like  his  own,  "  but  she  has  at  last  brouglit  forth 
a  man." 

It  is  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur 
which  strikes  us  most  as  we  look  back  to  Will- 
iam Pitt.  The  tone  of  his  speech  and  action 
stands.out  in  utter  contrast  with  the  tone  of  his 

,  time.  In  the  midst  of  a  society  critical,  polite, 
indifferent,  simple  even  to  the  affectation  of 
simplicity,  witty  and  amusing  but  absolutely 
prosaic,  cool  of  heart  and  of  head,  skeptical  of 

I  virtue  and  enthusiasm,  skeptical  above  all  of 
itself,'  Pitt  stood  absolutely  alone.  The  depth 
of  his  conviction,  his  passionate  love  for  all 
that  lie  deemed  lofty  and  true,  his  fiery  energy, 
his  poetic  imaginativeness,  his  theatrical  airs 
and  rhetoric,  his  haughty  self-assumption,  bis 

'  pompousness  and  extravagance,  were  not  more 
puzzling  to  his  contemporaries  than  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  appealed  to   the  higher 

'  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  scorn  with  which 

,  he  turned  from  a  corruption  which  had  till  then 
been  the  great  engine  of  politics,  the  undoubt- 
ing  faith  which  he  fell  in  himself,  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  and  in  his  power  to  carry 
them  out.  "  I  know  that  I  can  save  the  coun- 
try," he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his 
entry  into  the  Ministry.  "  and  I  know  no  other 

I  man  can."  The  groundwork  of  Pitt's  charac- 
ter was  an  intense  and  passionate  pride;  but  it 
was  a  pride  which  kept  him  from  stooping  to 

,  tbe  level  of  the  men  who  had  so  long  held  Eng- 
land in  their  hands.  He  was  the  first  statesman 
since  the  Restoration  who  set  the  example  of  a 
purely  public  spirit.  Keen  as  was  his  love  of 
power,  no  man  ever  refused  office  so  often,  or 
accepted  it  with  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples he  professed.  "I  will  not  go  to  Court," 
he  replied  to  an  offer  wliich  was  made  him,  "if 
1  may  not  bring  the  Constitution  with  me." 
For  the  corruption  about  him  he  had  nothing 
but  disdain.  He  left  to  Newcastle  the  buy- 
ing of  seats  and  the  purchase  of  members. 
At'  the  outset  of  his  career  Pelham  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  most  lucrative  office  in  liis  ad- 

'  ministration,  that  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces; 
but  its  profits  were  of  an  illicit  kind,  and  poor 
as  he  was,  Pitt  refused  to  accept  one  farthing 
beyond  his  salary.  His  pride  never  appeared 
in  loftier  and  nobler  form  than  in  bis  attitude 
towards  the  people  at  large.  No  leader  had 
ever  a  wider  popularity  than  "the  great  com- 
moner," as  Pitt  was  styled,  but  his  air  was  al- 
ways that  of  a  man  who  commands, popularity, 
not  that  of  one  who  seeks  it.     He  never  bent  to 

I  flatter  popular   prejudice.      When  mobs  were 

I  roaring  themselves  hoarse  for  "Wilkes  and  lib- 

^  erty,''   he    denounced   Wilkes   as   a  worthless 

,  profligate;  and  when  all  England  went  mad  in 
its  hatred  of  the  Scots,  Pitt  haughtily  declared 

!  his  esteem  for  a  people  whose  courage  he  had 
been  the  first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty. 
His  noble  figure,  the  hawk-like  eye  which  flashed 
from  the  small  thin  face,  his  majestic  voice,  the 
fire  and  grandeur  of  his  eloquence,  gave  him  a 
sway  over  the  House  of  Commons  far  greater 
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than  any  other  minister  has  possessed.  He 
could  silence  an  opponent  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
or  hush  the  whole  House  with  a  single  word. 
But  he  never  stooped  to  the  arts  by  which  men 
form  a  political  party,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power  liis  personal  following  hardly  numbered 
halt  a  dozen  members. 
)  His  real  strength  indeed  lay  not  in  Parliament 
but  in  the  people  at  large.  His  title  of  "the 
great  commoner  "  marks  a  political  revolution. 
"  It  is  the  people  who  have  sent  roe  here,"  Pitt 
boasted  with  a  haughty  pride  when  the  nobles 
of  the  Cabinet  opposed  his  will.  He  was  the 
first  to  see  that  the  long  political  inactivity  of 
the  public  mind  had  ceased,  and  that  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  industry  had  pro- 
duced a  great  middle  class,  which  no  longer 
found  its  representatives  m  the  legislature 
"  You  have  tauglit  me,"  said  George  the  Sec- 
ond when  Pitt  sought  to  save  Byng  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  sentiment  of  Parliament,  "to  look 
for  the  voice  of  my  people  In  other  places  than 
•within  the  House  of  Commons."  It  was  this 
unrepresented  class  which  had  forced  liiin  into 
power.  During  his  struggle  with  Newcastle 
the  greater  towns  backed  him  with  the  gift 
of  their  freedom  and  addresses  of  confiden'^e. 
"For  weeks,"  laughs  Horace  AValpole,  "It 
rained  gold  bo.xes."  London  stood  by  him 
through"  good  report  and  evil  report,  and  the 
■wealthiest  of  English  merchants.  Alderman 
Beckford,  was  proud  to  figure  as  his  political 
lieutenant.  The  temper  of  Pitt  indeed  harmon- 
ized admirably  with  the  temper  of  the  commer- 
cial Englana  which  rallied  round  him.^with  its 
energy,  its  self  confidence,  its  pride,  its  patriot- 
ism, its  honesty,  its  moral  earnestness  The  mer- 
chant and  the  trader  were  drawn  by  a  natural  at- 
traction to  the  one  statesmen  of  their  time  whose 
aims  were  unselfish,  whose  hands  were  clean, 
whose  life  was  pure  and  full  of  tender  affection 
for  wife  and  child.  But  there  was  a  far  deeper 
ground  for  their  enthusiastic  reverence  and  for 
the  reverence  which  his  country  has  borne  Pitt 
ever  since.  He  loved  England  with  an  intense 
and  personal  love.  He  believed  in  her  power, 
her  glory,  her  public  virtue,  till  England  learned 
to  believe  iu  herself.  Her  triumplis  were  his 
triumphs,  her  defeats  his  defeats.  Her  dangers 
lifted  him  high  above  all  thought  of  self  or 
party-spirit.  "  Be  one  people,"  he  cried  to  the 
factions  who  rose  to  bring  about  his  fall:  "  for- 
get everything  but  the  public!  I  set  you  the  ex 
ample!"  His  glowing  patriotism  was  the  real 
spell  by  which  he  held  England.  But  even  the 
faults  which  checkered  his  character  told  for 
him  with  the  middle  classes.  The  Whig  states- 
men who  preceded  him  had  been  men  whose 
pride  expressed  itself  in  a  marked  simplicity' 
and  absence  of  pretense.  Pitt  was  essentially 
an  actor,  dramatic  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  House, 
in  his  very  office.  He  transacted  business  with 
his  clerks  in  full  dress.  His  letters  to  his  fam- 
ily, genuine  as  his  love  for  them  was,  are  stilted 
and  unnatural  in  tone.  It  was  easy  for  the  wits 
of  his  day  to  jest  at  his  affectation,  his  pompous 
gait,  the  dramatic  appearance  which  he  made 
on  great  debates  with  his  limbs  swathed  in  flan- 
nel and  his  crutch  by  his  side.  Early  iu  life 
Walpole  sneered  at  him  for  bringing  into  the 
House  of  Commons  "  the  gestures  and  emotions 
of  the  stage."  But  the  classes  to  whom  Pitt 
appealed  were  classes  not  easily  offended  by 
faults  of  taste,  and  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  iu 
the  statesman  who  was  borne  into  the  lobby 
amidst  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  or  carried  into 
the  House  of  Lords  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  pro- 
test against  national  dishonor,    t 

Above  all  Pitt  wielded  the  strength  of  a  re- 
sistless eloquence.  The  power  of  political 
speech  had  been  revealed  in  the  stormy  debates 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was  cramped  in 
its  utterance  by  the  legal  and  theological  ped 
antry  of  the  time.  Pedantry  was  flung  off  by 
the  age  of  the  Revolution,  but  in  the  eloquence 
of  Somers  and  his  rivals  we  see  ability  rather 
than  genius,  knowledge,  clearness  of  expression, 
precision  of  thought,  the  lucidity  of  the  pleader 
or  the  man  of  business,  rather  than  tlie  passion 
of  the  orator.  Of  this  clearness  of  statement 
Pitt  had  little  or  none.  He  was  no  ready  de- 
bater like  Walpole,  no  speaker  of  set  speeches 
like  Chesterfield.  His  set  speeches  were  always 
his  worst,  for  in  these  his  want  of  taste,  his 
love  of  effect,  his  trite  quotations  and  extrava- 
gant metaphors  came  at  once  to  the  front. 
That  with  defects  like  these  he  stood  far  above 
every  orator  of  his  time  was  due  above  all  to 
his  profound  conviction,  to  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  spoke.  "I  must 
sit  still,"  he  whispered  once  to  a  friend,  "for 


when  once  I  am  up  everything  that  is  in  ray 
mind  comes  out."  But  the  reality  of  his  elo- 
quence was  transfigured  by  a  large  and  poetic 
imagination,  an  imagination  so  strong  that — 
as  he  said  liimself— "  most  things  returned  to 
him  with  stronger  force  the  second  time  than 
the  first,"  and  by  a  glow  of  passion  which  not 
only  mised  him  high  above  the  men  of  his  own 
day  but  set  him  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
orators  of  the  world.  The  cool  reasoning,  the 
wit,  the  common  sense  of  his  age  made  way  for 
a  splendid  audacity,  a  sympathy  with  popular 
emotion,  a  sustained  grandeur,  a  lofty  vehe- 
mence, a  command  over  the  whole  range  of 
human  feeling.  He  passed  without  an  eifort 
from  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  gayest  rail- 
lery, from  the  keenest  sarcasm  to  the  tenderest 
pathos.  Every  word  was  driven  home  by  the 
grand  self-consciousness  of  the  speaker.  He 
spoke  always  as  one  having  authority.  He 
was  in  fact  the  first  English  orator  whose  words 
were  a  power,  a  power  not  over  Parliament 
only  but  over  the  nation  at  large.  Parliament- 
ary reporting  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  it  was 
only  in  detached  phrases  and  half-remembered 
outbursts  that  the  voice  of  Pitt  reached  beyond 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  But  it  was  espe- 
cially in  these  sudden  outbursts  of  inspiration, 
in  these  brief  passionate  appeals,  that  the 
might  of  his  eloquence  lay.  The  few  broken 
wolds  we  have  of  him  stir  the  same  thrill  in 
men  of  our  day  which  they  stirred  iu  the  men 
of  his  own. 

But  passionate  as  was  Pitt's  eloquence,  it  was 
the  eloquence  of  a  statesman,  not  of  a  rhetor- 
ician. Time  has  approved  almost  all  his  great- 
er struggles,  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  under 
"general  warrants,"  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
against  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the  rights  of  con- 
stituencies against  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  America  against 
England  itself.  His  foreign  policy  was  di- 
rected to  the  preservation  of  Prussia,  and  Prus- 
sia has  vindicated  his  foresight  by  the  creation 
of  Germany.  We  have  adopted  his  plans  for 
the  direct  government  of  India  by  the  Crown, 
plans  which  when  he  proposed  them  were  re- 
garded as  insane.  Pitt  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  liberal  character  of  the  Church  of 
England,  its  "Calvinistic  Creed  and  Arminiau 
Clergy,"  he  was  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  One  of  his  earliest 
measures  shows  the  generosity  and  origin?lity 
of  his  mind.  He  quieted  Scotland  by  employ- 
ing its  .Tacobites  in  the  service  of  their  country 
and  by  raising  Highland  regiments  among  its 
clans.  The  selection  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  as 
generals  showed  his  contempt  for  precedent  and 
his  inborn  knowledge  of  men. 

But  it  was  rather  Fortune  than  his  genius  that 
showered  on  Pitt  the  triumphs  which  signalized 
the  opening  of  his  ministry.  In  the  East  the 
daring  of  a  merchant-clerk  made  a  company  of 
English  traders  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and 
opened  that  wondrous  career  of  conquest  which 
has  added  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  Ceylon  to 
the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominions  of  the  British 
crown.  Recalled  by  broken  health  to  England, 
Clive  returned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  AVar  to  win  for  England  a  greater  prize 
than  that  which  his  victories  had  won  for  it  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  Carnatic.  He  had  been 
only  a  few  months  at  Madras  when  a  crime 
whose  horror  still  lingers  in  English  memories 
called  him  to  Bengal.  Bengal,  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of  all 
the  provinces  of  India.  Its  rice,  its  sugar,  its 
silk,  and  the  produce  of  its  looms,  were  famous 
in  European  markets.  Its  Viceroys,  like  their 
fellow  lieutenants,  had  become  practically  in- 
dependent of  the  Emperor,  and  had  added  to 
Bengal  the  provinces  of  Orissa  and  Behar. 
Surajah  Dowlah,  the  master  of  this  vast  domain, 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  enterprise  and 
wealth  of  the  English  traders;  and,  roused  at 
this  moment  by  the  instigation  of  the  French, 
he  appeared  before  Fort  William,  seized  its  set- 
tlers, and  thrust  a  hundred  and  fifty  T)f  them 
into  a  small  prison  called  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  The  heat  of  an  Indian  summer  did 
its  work  of  death.  The  wretched  prisoners 
trampled  each  other  under  foot  in  the  madness 
of  thirst,  and  in  the  morning  only  twenty-three 
remained  alive.  Clive  sailed  at  the  news  with 
a  thousand  Englishmen  and  two  thousand  se- 
poys to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  crime.  He 
was  no  longer  the  boy-soldier  of  Arcot;  and  the 
tact  and  skill  with  whicli  he  met  Surajah  Dow- 
lah iu  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Viceroy 
(Strove  to  avert  a  conflict  were  sullied  by  the 


Oriental  falsehood  and  treachery  to  which  he 
stooped.  But  his  courage  remained  unbroken. 
When  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the 
plain  of  Plassey  the  odds  were  so  great  that  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  battle  a  council  of  war  coun- 
seled retreat.  Clive  withdrew  to  a  grove  hard 
by,  and  after  an  hour's  lonely  musing  gave  the 
word  to  fight.  Courage,  in  fact,  was  all  that 
was  needed.  The  fifty  thousand  foot  and  four- 
teen thousand  horse  who  were  seen  covering 
the  plain  at  daybreak  on  the  23rd  of  .lune,  1757, 
were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  En- 
glish guns,  and  broke  in  headlong  rout  before 
the  English  charge.  The  death  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  enabled  the  Company  to  place  a  creat- 
ure of  its  own  on  the  throne  of  Bengal;  but 
his  rule  soon  became  a  nominal  one.  With  the 
victory  of  Plassey  began  iu  fact  the  Empire  of 
England  iu  the  East. 

The  year  of  Plassey  was  the  year  of  a  victory 
hardly  less  important  in  the  West.  In  Europe 
Pitt  wisely  limited  himself  to  a  secondary  part. 
There  was  little  Id  the  military  expeditions 
which  marked  the  opening  of  his  ministry  to 
justify  the  trust  of  the  country;  for  money  and 
ijlood  were  lavished  on  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions against  the  French  coasts  which  did  small 
damage  to  the  enemy.  But  incidents  such  as 
these  had  little  weight  in  the  minister's  general 
policy.  Hisgieatness  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
at  once  recognized  the  genius  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  resolved  without  jealousy  or  reserve 
to  give  him  an  energetic  support.  On  his  entry 
into  office  he  refused  to  ratify  the  Convention 
of  Closter-seven,  which  had  reduced  Frederick 
to  despair  by  throwing  open  his  realm  to  a 
French  advance;  protected  his  flank  by  gather- 
ing an  English  and  Hanoverian  force  on  the 
Elbe,  and  on  the  counsel  of  the  Prussian  King 
placed  the  best  of  his  generals,  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  at  its  head;  while  subsidy  after 
subsidy  were  poured  into  Frederick's  exhausted 
treasury.  Pitt's  trust  was  met  by  the  most 
brilliant  display  of  military  genius  which  the 
modern  world  had  as  yet  witnessed.  In  No- 
vember. 1757,  two  months  after  his  repulse  at 
Kolin,  Frederiek  flung  himself  on  a  French 
army  which  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  annihilated  it  in  the  victory  of 
Rossbach.  Before  another  month  had  passed  he 
hurried  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  and  by  a  yet 
more  signal  victory  at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of 
the  Ausuian;5.  The  victory  of  Rossbach  was 
destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  world  by 
creating  the  unity  of  Germany;  its  immediate 
effect  was  to  fcuce  the  French  arm>~on  the  Elbe 
to  fall  back  on  the  Rhine.  Here  JFerdinand  of 
Brunswick,  reinforced  with  twenty  thousand 
English  soldiers,  held  them  at  bay  during  the 
summer  of  1758;  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an 
attack  on  Moravia,  drove  the  Russians  back  on 
Poland  in  the  battle  of  Zorndorf.  His  defeat 
however  by  the  Austrian  General  Daun  at  Hoch- 
kirch,  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrible  mis- 
fortunes; and  the  year  17.'i9  marks  the  lowest 
point  of  his  fortunes.  A  fresh  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  forced  the  King  to  attack  It  at 
Kunersdorf  in  August,  and  Frederick's  repulse 
ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  his  army.  For  the 
moment  all  seemed  iost,  for  even  Berlin  lay 
open  to  the  conqueror.  A  few  days  later  the 
surrender  of  Dresden  gave  Saxony  to  the  Aus- 
trians;  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  an  attempt 
upon  them  at  Plaucn  was  foiled  with  terrible 
loss.  But  every  disaster  was  retrieved  by  the 
indomitable  courage  and  tenacity  of  the  King, 
and  winter  found  him  as  before  master  of  Sile- 
sia and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which 
Daun's  camp  covered. 

The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of 
Frederick's  fortunes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  great- 
est triumphs,  the  year  of  MInden  and  Quiberon 
and  Quebec.  France  aimed  both  at  a  descent 
upon  England  and  at  the  conquest  of  Hanover; 
for  the  one  purpose  she  gathered  a  naval  arma- 
ment at  Brest,  while  fifty  thousand  men  under 
Contades  and  Broglie  united  for  the  other  on  the 
Weser.  Ferdinand  with  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand met  them  (August  1)  on  the  field  of  Min- 
den.  The  French  marched  along  the  Weser  to 
the  attack,  with  their  flanks  protected  by  that 
river  and  a  brook  which  ran  into  it,  and  with 
their  cavalry,  ten  thousand  strong,  massed  in 
the  center.  The  six  English  regiments  in 
Ferdinand's  army  fronted  the  French  horse, 
and,  mistaking  their  general's  order,  marched 
at  once  upon  them  in  line  regardless  of  the 
batteries  on  their  flank,  and  rolling  back 
charge  after  charge  with  volleys  of  musketry. 
In  an  hour  the  French  center  was  utterlj' 
broken.     "I  have  seen,"  said  Contades,"  what 
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I  never  thought  to  be  possible — a  single  line  of 
infantry  break  through  three  lines  of  cavalry, 
ranked  in  order  of  battle,  and  tumble  them  to 
ruin!"  Nothing  but  the  refusal  of  Lord  John 
Sackville  to  complete  the  victory  by  a  charge 
of  the  horse  which  he  headed  saved  the  French 
from  utter  rout.  As  it  was,  their  army  again 
fell  back  broken  on  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine. 
The  project  of  an  invasion  of  England  met 
with  the  like  success.  Eighteen  thousand  men 
lay  ready  to  embark  on  board  the  French  fleet, 
when  Admiral  Hawke  came  in  sight  of  it  on 
the  20th  of  November  at  the  mouth  of  Quiberon 
Bay.  The  sea  was  rolling  high,  and  the  coast 
■where  the  French  ships  lay  was  so  dangerous 
from  its  shoals  and  granite  reefs  that  the  pilot 
remonstrated  with  the  English  admiral  against 
his  project  of  attack.  "  You  have  done  your 
duty  in  this  remonstrance,"  Hawke  coolly  re- 
plied; "  now  lay  me  along-side  the  F"--  nch  ad- 
miral." Two  English  ships  were  lost  jn  the 
shoals,  but  the  French  fleet  was  ruined  and  the 
disgrace  of  Byng's  retreat  wiped  away. 

It  was  not  in  the  Old  World  only  that  the 
year  of  Minden  and  Quiberon  brought  glory  to 
the  arms  of  England.  In  Europe,  Pitt  had 
■wisely  limited  his  efforts  to  the  support  of  Prus- 
sia, but  across  the  Atlantic  the  field  was  wholly 
his  own,  and  he  Lad  no  sooner  entered  office 
than  the  desultory  raids,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  only  resistance  to  French  aggression, 
were  superseded  by  a  large  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  attack.  The  sympathies  of  the  colonies 
were  won  by  an  order  which  gave  their  provin- 
cial officers  equal  rank  with  the  royal  officers  in 
the  field.  They  raised,  at  Pitt's  call,  twenty 
thou.sand  men,  and  taxed  themselves  heavily 
for  their  support.  Three  expeditions  were  si- 
multaneously directed  against  the  French  line 
— one  to  the  Ohio  valley,  one  against  Ticonder- 
oga  on  Lake  Champlain,  while  a  third  under 
General  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  last 
was  brilliantly  successful.  Louisberg,  though 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men, 
was  taken  with  the  fleet  in  its  harbor,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Cape  Breion  reduced.  The 
American  militia  supported  the  British  troops 
in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  forts;  and 
though  Montcalm,  with  a  far  inferior  force, 
was  able  to  repulse  General  Abercromby  from 
Ticonderoga.  a  force  from  Philadelphia  and 
/irginia,  guided  and  inspired  by  the  courage 
of  George  Washington,  made  itself  master  of 
Duquesne.  The  name  of  Pittsburg,  which  was 
given  to  the  new  conquest,  still  commemorates 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonists  for  the  great 
Minister  who  first  opened  to  them  the  West. 
The  failure  at  Ticonderoga  only  spurred  Pitt  to 
greater  efforts.  The  colonists  again  responded 
to  his  call  with  fresh  supplies  of  troops,  and 
Montcalm  felt  that  all  was  over.  The  dispro- 
portion, indeed,  of  strength  was  enormous.  Of 
regular  French  troops  and  Canadians  alike  he 
could  muster  only  ten  thousand,  while  his  ene- 
mies numbered  fifty  thousand  men.  The  next 
year  1(1759)  saw  Montcalm's  previous  victory 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga before  the  advance  of  Amherst,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  after  the  defeat  of 
an  Indian  force  which  marched  to  its  relief. 
The  capture  of  the  three  forts  was  the  close  of 
the  French  effort  to  bar  the  advance  of  the  colo- 
nists to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
place  in  other  than  English  hands  the  destinies 
of  North  America. 

But  Pitt  had  resolved  not  merely  to  foil  the 
designs  of  Montcalm,  but  to  destroy  the  French 
rule  in  America  altogether:  and  while  Amherst 
was  breaking  through  the  line  of  forts,  au  ex- 
pedition under  General  Wolfe  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  anchored  below  Quebec.  Wolfe 
was  already  a  veteran  soldier,  for  he  had  fought 
at  Dettingen,  Fontenoy  and  Laffeldt,  an<l  had 
played  the  first  part  in  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg.  Pitt  had  discerned  the  genius  and  hero 
ism  which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  awkward 
manner  and  occasional  gasconade  of  the  young 
soldier  of  thirty-three  whom  hej  chose  for  the 
crowning  exploit  of  the  war.  But  for  awhile 
his  sagacity  seemed  to  have  failed.  No  efforts 
could  draw  Montcalm  from  the  long  line  of  in- 
accessible cliffs  which  borders  the  river  and  for 
six  weeks  Wolfe  saw  his  men  wasting  away  in 
inactivity  while  he  him.self  lay  prostrate  with 
sickness  and  despair.  At  last  his  resolution  was 
fixed,  and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  army  drop- 
ped down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  at  the 
base  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  where  a  nar- 
row path  had  been  discovered  to  the  summit. 
Not  a  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  night  save 


the  voice  of  Wolfe  himself,  as  he  quietlj-  re- 
peated the  stanzas  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Coun- 
try Church-yard."  remarking  as  he  closed,  "I 
had  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take 
Quebec."  But  his  nature  was  as  brave  as  it  was 
tender;  he  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  and  to 
scale  the  narrow  path  where  no  two  men  could 
go  abreast.  His  men  followed,  pulling  them- 
selves to  the  top  by  the  help  of  bushes  and  the 
crags,  and  at  day-break  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber the  whole  army  stood  in  orderly  formation 
before  Quebec.  Montcalm  hastened  to  attack, 
though  his  force,  composed  chiefly  of  raw  mili- 
tia, was  far  inferior  in  discipline  to  the  English ; 
his  onset  however  was  met  bj'  a  steady  fire,  and 
at  the  first  English  advance  his  men  gave  way. 
Wolfe  headed  a  charge  which  broke  the  French 
line,  but  a  ball  pierced  his  breast  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  ■'  They  run,"  cried  an  officer  who 
held  the  dying  man  in  his  arms — "I  protest 
they  run."  Wolfe  rallied  to  ask  who  they  were 
that  ran,  and  was  told  "  the  French."  "  Then," 
he  murmured,  "I  die  happy  I''  The  fall  of 
Montcalm  in  the  moment  of  his  defeat  com- 
pleted the  victory;  and  the  submission  of  Can- 
ada, on  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  Amherst  in 
1760,  put  an  end  to  the  dream  of  a  French  em- 
pire in  America. 
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I     Never  had  England  played  so  great  a  part 
\  in  the  history  of  mankind  as  in  the  year  1759. 
It  was  a  year  of  triumphs  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.     In  September  came   the    news  of 
Minden,  and  of  a  victory  off  Lagos.     In  Octo- 
ber came   tidings  of  the   capture  of  Quebec. 
,  November  brought  word  of  the  French  defeat 
at  Quiberon.     "  We    are  forced  to  ask  every 
morning  what  victory  there  is,"  laughed  Horace 
Walpole,    "  for  fear  of  missing   one."     But  it 
.  was  not  so  much  in  the  number  as  in  the  im- 
I  portance  of  its  triumphs  that  the  Seven  Years' 
I  War  stood  and  remains  still  without  a  rival.    It 
1  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  three  of  its  many 
I  victories  determined  for  ages  to  come  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.     With  that  of  Rossbach  be- 
!  gan  the  re  creation  of  Germany,  the  revival  of 
I  its  political  and  intellectual  life,  the  long  process 
of  its  union  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  and 
Prussia's  kings.   With  that  of  Plassey  the  influ- 
ence of  Europe  told  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Alexander  on  the  nations  of  the  East. 
The  world,  in  Burke's  gorgeous  phrase,  "  saw 
one  of  the  races  of  the  north-west  cast  into  the 
heart  of  Asia  new  manners,  new  doctrines,  new 
institutions."     With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham  began   the  historj-  of 
the   United  States.     By  reinoving    an    enemy 
i  whose  dread  had  knit  the  colonists  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  by  breaking  through  the  line  with 
j  which  France  had  barred  them  from  the  basin 
,  of  the  Mississippi,  Pitt  laid   the  foundation  of 
the  great  republic  of  the  west. 
I     Nor  were  these  triumphs  le.^s  momentous  to 
I  Britain.     The  Seven   Years'  War  is  in  fact  a 
1  turning  point  in  our  national  history,  as  it  is  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Till 
I  now  the  relative  weight  of  the  European  states 
]  had  been  drawn  from  their  possessions  within 
Europe  itself.     Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland 
indeed  had  won  a  dominion  in  other  continents; 
and  the  ■neallh  which  two  of  these  nations  had 
I  derived  from  their  colonies  had  given  them  for 
a  time  an  influence  among  their  fellow  states 
greater  than  that  which  was  due  to  their  purely 
1  European   position.      But    in   the   very   years 
during  which  her  rule  took  firm  hold  in  South 
America,  Spain  fell  into  a  decay  at  home  which 
prevented  her  empire  over  sea  from  telling  di- 
rectly on   the   balance  of    power;    while   the 
strictly   commercial   character  of    the    Dutch 
settlements  robbed   them  of  political  weight. 
France  in  fact  was  the  first  state  to  discern  the 
new  road  to  greatness  which  lay  without  Euro- 
pean bounds"  and  the  efforts  of  Dupleix  and 
Montcalm  aimed  at  the  building  up  of  an  em- 
pire which  would  have  lifted  her  high  above 
her  European  rivals.     The  ruin  of  these  hopes 


in  the  Seven  Y'ears'  War  was  the  bitterest  hu- 
miliation to  which  French  ambition  has  ever 
bowed.  But  it  was  far  from  being  all  that 
France  had  to  bear.  For  not  only  had  the 
genius  of  Pitt  cut  her  off  from  the  chance  of 
rising  into  a  world-power,  and  prisoned  her 
again  within  the  limits  of  a  single  continent, 
but  it  had  won  for  Britain  the  position  that 
France  had  lost.  From  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  it  mattered  little  whether  England 
counted  for  less  or  more  with  the  nations  around 
her.  She  was  no  longer  a  mere  European 
power;  she  was  no  longer  a  rival  of  Germany 
or  France.  Her  future  action  lay  in  a  wider 
sphere  than  that  of  Europe.  Slistress  of  North- 
ern America,  the  future  mistress  of  India, 
claiming  as  her  own  the  empire  of  the  seas. 
Britain  suddenly  towered  high  above  nations 
whose  position  in  a  single  continent  doomed 
them  to  comparative  insignificance  in  the  after- 
history  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  that  gives  William  Pitt  so  unique  a 
position  among  our  statesmen.  His  figure  in 
fact  stands  at  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  in 
English  history — in  the  history  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  English  race.  However  dimly 
and  imperfectly',  he  alone  among  his  fellows 
saw  that  the  struggle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
was  a  struggle  of  a  wholly  different  order  from 
the  struggles  that  had  gone  before  it.  He  felt 
that  the  stake  he  was  plajing  for  was  some- 
thing vaster  than  Britain's  standing  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Even  while  he  backed 
Frederick  in  Germany,  his  eye  was  not  on  the 
Weser,  but  on  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. "If  I  send  an  army  to  Germany,"  he 
replied  in  memorable  words  to  his  assailants, 
"it  is  because  in  Germany  I  can  conquer 
America!"  But  greater  even  than  Pitt's  states- 
manship was  the  conviction  on  which  his 
statesmanship  rested.  He  believed  in  English- 
men, and  in  the  might  of  Englishmen.  At  a 
moment  when  few  hoped  that  England  could 
hold  her  own  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  he 
called  her  not  only  to  face  Europe  in  arms,  but 
to  claim  an  empire  far  beyond  European 
bounds.  His  faith,  his  daring,  called  the  En- 
glish people  to  a  sense  of  the  destinies  that  lay 
before  it.  And  once  roused,  the  sense  of  these 
destinies  could  never  be  lost.  The  war  indeed 
was  hardly  ended  when  a  consciou.sness  of 
them  showed  itself  in  the  restlessness  with 
which  our  seamen  penetrated  into  far-off  seas. 
With  England  on  one  side  and  her  Americaa 
colonies  on  the  other,  the  Atlantic  was  dwin- 
dling into  a  mere  strait  within  the  British  Em- 
pire; but  beyond  it  to  the  westward  lay  a  reach 
of  waters  where  the  British  flag  was  almost 
unknown.  The  vast  ocean  which  parts  Asia 
from  America  had  been  discovered  by  a  Span- 
iard and  first  traversed  by  a  Portuguese;  as 
early  indeed  as  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish 
settlements  spread  along  its  eastern  shore,  and 
a  Spanish  galleon  crossed  it  year  by  year  from 
Acapulco  to  the  Philippines.  But  no  effort 
was  made  by  Spain  to  explore  the  lands  that 
broke  its  wide  expanse;  and  though  Dutch 
voyagers,|coming  from  the  eastward,  penetrated 
its  waters  and  first  noted  the  mighty  continent 
that  bore  from  that  hour  the  name  of  New  Hol- 
land, no  colonists  followed  in  the  track  of 
Tasmau  or  Van  Diemen.  It  was  not  till  an- 
other century  had  gone  by  indeed  that  Europe 
again  turned  her  eyss  to  the  Pacific.  But  in 
the  very  year  which  followed  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  in  1764,  two  English  ships  were  sent  on 
a  cruise  of  discovery  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

"  Nothing,"  ran  the  instructionsof  their  com- 
mander. Commodore  Byron,  "  nothing  can  re- 
dound more  to  the  honor  of  this  nation  as  a 
maritime  power,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  ana  to  the  advancement  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  thereof,  than  to  make  dis- 
coveries of  countries  hitherto  unknown."  Byron 
himself  hardly  sailed  beyond  Cape  Horn:  but 
three  years  later  a  second  English  seaman.  Cap- 
tain Wallis,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  central 
island  of  the  Pacific  and  in  skirting  the  coral- 
reefs  of  Tahiti,  and  in  1768  a  more  famous 
mariner  traversed  the  great  ocean  from  end  to 
end.  At  first  a  mere  ship-boy  on  a  Whitby 
collier.  James  Cook  had  risen  to  be  an  officer  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  had  piloted  the  boats  in 
which  Wolfe  mounted  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  On  the  return  of  Wallis 
he  was  sent  in  a  small  vessel  with  a  crew  of 
some  eighty  men  and  a  few  naturalists  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  at  Tahiti,  and  to  ex 
plore  the  seas  that  stretched  beyond  it.  After 
a  long  stay  at  Tahiti  Cook  sailed  past  the  So- 
ciety Isles  into  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  and 
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reached  at  the  further  limits  of  that  ocean  the 
two  islands,  as  large  as  his  own  Britain,  which 
make  up  New  Zealand.  Steering  northward 
from  New  Zealand  over  a  tliousand  miles  of  sea 
he  touched  at  last  the  coast  of  the  great 
"  Southern  Land  "  or  Australia,  on  whose  east- 
ern shore,  from  some  fancied  likeness  to  the 
district  at  home  on  which  he  had  gazed  as  he 
set  sail,  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Souttj  Wales. 
In  two  later  voyages  Cook  traversed  the  same 
waters,  and  discovered  fresh  island  groups  in 
their  wide  expanse.  But  his  work  was  more 
than  a  work  of  mere  discovery.  Wherever  he 
touched,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  he 
claimed  the  soil  for  the  English  Crown.  The 
records  which  he  published  of  his  travels  not 
only  woke  the  interest  of  Englishmen  in  these 
far-off  islands,  in  their  mighty  reaches  of  deep 
blue  waters,  where  lands  as  big  as  Britain  die 
into  mere  specks  on  the  huge  expanse,  in  the 
coral-reefs,  the  palms,  the  bread  fruit  of  Tahiti, 
the  tattooed  warriors  of  New  Zealand,  the  gum- 
trees  and  kangaroos  of  the  Southern  Continent, 
but  they  familiarized  tliem  more  and  more  with 
the  sense  of  possession,  with  the  notion  that 
this  strange  world  of  wonders  was  their  own, 
and  that  a  new  earth  was  open  in  the  Pacific 
for  the  expansion  of  the  English  race. 

Cook  in  fact  pointed  out  llie  fitness  of  New 
Holland  for  English  settlement;  and  projects 
of  its  occupation,  and  of  the  colonization  of 
the  Pacific  islands  by  English  emigrants,  be- 
came from  that  moment,  in  however  vague  and 
imperfect  a  fasliion,  the  policy  of  the  English 
crown.  Statesmen  and  people  alike  indeed  felt 
the  change  in  their  country's  attitude.  Great 
as  Britain  seemed  to  Burke,  it  was  now  in  itself 
"  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended  by  our 
virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
the  east  and  the  west."  Its  parliament  no 
longer  looked  on  itself  as  the  local  legislature 
of  Engliind  and  Scotland;  it  claimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  great  political  thinker,  "an 
imperial  character,  in  which  as  from  the  throne 
of  heaven  she  superintends  all  the  several  in- 
ferior legislatures,  and  guides  and  controls  them 
all,  without  anniliilating  any."  Its  people, 
steeped  in  the  commercial  ideas  of  the  time, 
saw  in  the  growth  of  such  a  dominion,  the 
monopoly  of  whose  trade  was  reserved  to  the 
mother-country,  a  source  of  boundless  wealth. 
The  trade  with  America  alone  was,  in  1773, 
within  less  than  half  a  million  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  with  the  whole  world 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  So  rapid  had 
been  its  woilh  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  had  risen  from  a  value  of 
live  hundred  tliousand  pounds  to  one  of  six 
millions,  and  whereas  the  colonial  trade  then 
formed  i)ut  a  twelfth  part  of  English  commerce, 
it  had  now  mounted  to  a  third.  To  guard  and 
preserve  so  vast  and  lucrative  a  dominion, 
to  vindicate  its  inieirrity  alike  against  outer 
foes  and  inner  disaffection,  to  strengthen  its 
unity  by  drawing  closer  the  bonds,  whether 
commercial  or  administrative,  which  linked  its 
various  parts  to  the  mother  country,  became 
from  this  moment  not  only  the  aim  of  British 
statesmen,  but  the  resolve  of  the  British  people. 

And  at  this  moment  there  were  grave  reasons 
why  this  resolve  should  take  an  active  form. 
Strong  as  the  attachment  of  the  Americans  to 
Britain  seemed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  keen 
lookers-on  like  the  French  minister,  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  saw  in  the  very  completeness  of  Pitt's 
triumph  a  danger  to  their  future  union.  The 
presence  of  the  French  in  Canada,  their  designs 
in  the  west,  had  thrown  America  for  protection 
on  the  mother-country.  But  with  the  conquest 
of  Canada  all  need  of  protection  was  removed. 
The  attitude  of  England  towards  its  distant 
dependency  became  one  of  simple  possession; 
and  the  ditferences  of  temper,  the  commercial 
and  administrative  disputes,  which  had  long 
existed  as  elements  of  severance,  but  had  been 
thrown  into  the  background  till  now  by  the 
higlier  need  for  union,  started  into  a  new  prom 
inence.  Day  by  day  indeed  the  American  colo- 
nies found  it  harder  to  submit  to  the  meddling 
of  the  mother-country  with  their  self-govern- 
ment and  their  trade.  A  consciousness  of  their 
destinies  was  stealing  in  upon  thoughtful  men, 
and  spread  from  them  to  the  masses  around 
them.  At  this  very  moment  the  quick  growth 
of  population  in  America  moved  .John  Adams, 
then  a  village  school-master  of  Massachusetts, 
to  lofty  forebodings  of  the  future  of  the  great 
people  over  whom  he  was  to  be  called  to  rule. 
"Our  people  in  another  century,"  he  wrote, 
"will  be  more  numerous  than  England  itself. 
All  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.    The 


only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  our- 
selves is  to  disunite  us."  The  sense  that  such 
an  independence  was  drawing  nearer  spread 
even  to  Europe.  "Fools,"  said  a  descendant 
of  William  Penn,  "are  always  telling  their 
fears  that  the  colonies  will  set  up  for  them- 
selves." Philosophers  however  were  pretty 
much  of  the  same  mind  on  this  subject  with 
the  fools.  "  Colonies  are  like  fruits,"  wrote 
the  foreseeing Turgot,  "which  cling  to  the  tree 
only  till  they  ripen.  As  soon  as  America  can 
take  care  of  itself  it  will  do  what  Carthage 
did."  But  from  the  thought  of  separation  al- 
most every  American  turned  as  yet  with  hor- 
ror. The  Colonists  still  looked  to  England  as 
their  home.  They  prided  themselves  on  their 
loyalty;  and  they  regarded  the  difficulties 
which  hindered  complete  sympathy  between 
the  settlements  and  the  mother-country  as  ob- 
stacles which  time  and  good  sense  could  re- 
move. England  on  the  other  hand  looked  on 
America  as  her  noblest  possession.  It  was  the 
wealth,  the  growth  of  this  dependency  which 
more  than  all  the  victories  of  her  arms  was  lift- 
ing her  to  a  new  greatness  among  the  nations. 
It  was  the  trade  with  it  which  htvd  doubled  En- 
glish commerce  in  half  a  century.  Of  the  right 
of  the  mother-country  to  monopolize  this  trade, 
to  deal  with  this  great  people  as  its  own  pos- 
session, no  Englishman  had  a  doubt.  England, 
it  was  held,  had  planted  every  colony.  It  was 
to  England  that  the  Colonists  owed  not  their 
blood  only,  but  the  free  institutions  under 
which  they  had  grown  to  greatness.  English 
arms  had  rescued  them  from  the  Indians,  and 
broken  the  iron  barrier  with  which  France  was 
holding  them  back  from  the  West.  In  the  war 
which  was  drawing  to  a  close  England  had 
poured  out  her  blood  and  gold  without  stint  in 
her  children's  cause.  Of  the  debt  which  was 
mounting  to  a  height  unknown  before  no  small 
part  was  due  to  her  struggle  on  behalf  of 
America.  And  with  this  sense  of  obligation 
mingled  a  sense  of  ingratitude.  It  was  gen- 
erally held  that  the  wealthy  Colonists  should  do 
something  to  lighten  the  load  of  this  debt  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  mother-country.  But  it 
was  known  that  all  proposals  for  American 
taxation  would  be  bitterly  resisted.  The  mono- 
poly of  American  trade  was  looked  on  as  a  part 
of  an  Englishman's  birthright.  Yet  the  Col- 
onists not  only  murmured  at  this  monopoly  but 
evaded  it  in  great  part  bj'  a  wide  system  of 
smuggling.  And  behind  all  these  grievances 
lay  an  uneasy  sense  of  dread  at  the  democratic 
form  which  the  government  and  society  of  the 
colonies  had  taken.  The  governors  sent  from 
England  wrote  back  words  of  honest  surprise 
and  terror  at  the  "leveling  principles"  of  the 
men  about  them.  To  statesmen  at  home  the 
temper  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  their  pro- 
tests, their  bickerings  with  the  governors  and 
with  the  Board  of  TTrade,  the  constant  refusal 
of  supplies  when  their  remonstrances  were  set 
aside,  seemed  all  but  republican. 

To  check  this  republican  spirit,  to  crush  all 
dreams  of  severence,  and  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire  by  drawing  closer 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  bonds  which  link- 
ed the  colonies  to  the  mother-country,  was  one 
of  the  chief  aims  with  which  George  the  Third 
mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father George  the  Second,  in  1760.  But  it  was 
far  from  being  his  only  aim.  For  the  first  and 
last  time  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  England  saw  a  King  who  was  resolved 
to  play  a  part  in  English  politics;  and  the  part 
which  George  succeeded  in  playing  was  un- 
doubtedly a  memorable  one.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  reign  he  managed  to  reduce 
government  to  a  shadow,  and  to  turn  the  loy- 
alty of  his  subjects  at  home  into  disaffection. 
Before  twenty  years  were  over  he  had  forced 
the  American  colonies  into  revolt  and  independ- 
ence, and  brought  England  to  what  then  seemed 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Work  such  as  this  has  some- 
times been  done  by  very  great  men,  and  often 
by  very  wicked  and  profligate  men;  but  George 
was  neither  profligate  nor  great.  He  had  a 
smaller  mind  than  any  English  king  before 
him  save  James  the  Second.  He  was  wretch- 
edly educated,  and  his  natural  powers  were  of 
the  meanest  sort.  Nor  had  he  the  capacity  for 
using  greater  minds  than  his  own  by  which 
some  sovereigns  have  concealed  their  natural 
littleness.  On  the  contrary,  his  only  feeling  to- 
wards great  men  was  one  of  jealousy  and  hate. 
He  longed  for  the  time  when  "  decrepitude  or 
death"  might  put  an  end  to  Pitt;  and  even 
when  death  had  freed  him  from  "  this  trumpet 
of  sedition,"  he  denounced  the  proposal  for  a 


public  monument  to  the  great  statesman  as  "  an 
offensive  measure  to  me  personally."  But  dull 
and  petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as 
to  his  purpose  and  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of 
it.  And  his  purpose  was  to  rule.  "George," 
his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  continu- 
ally repeated  to  him  in  youth,  "George,  be 
king."  He  called  himself  always  "  a  Whig  of 
the  Revolution,"  and  he  had  no  wish  to  li^ndo 
the  work  which  he  believed  the  Revolution  to 
have  done.  But  he  looked  on  the  subjectioa 
of  his  two  predecessors  to  the  will  of  their  min- 
isters as  no  real  part  of  the  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  as  a  usurpation  of  that  authority  which 
the  Revolution  had  left  to  the  crown.  And  to 
this  usurpation  he  was  determined  not  to  sub- 
mit. His  resolve  was  to  govern,  not  to  govein 
against  law,  but  simply  to  govern,  to  be  freed 
from  the  dictation  of  parties^nd  ministers,  and 
to  be  in  effect  the  first  minister  of  the  State. 

How  utterly  incompatible  such  a  dream  was 
with  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the 
country  as  it  had  received  its  final  form  from 
Sunderland  it  is  easy  to  see;  and  the  effort  of 
the  young  king  to  realize  it  plunged  England 
at  once  into  a  chaos  of  political  and  social  dis- 
order which  makes  the  first  years  of  his  reigo 
the  most  painful  and  humiliating  period  in  our 
history.  It  is  with  an  angry  disgust  that  we 
pass  from  the  triumphs  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  to  the  miserable  strife  of  Whig  factions 
with  one  another  or  of  the  whole  Whig  party 
with  the  King.  But  wearisome  as  the  story  is, 
it  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  the  rise 
of  England  into  a  world-power.  In  the  strife 
of  these  wretched  years  began  a  political  revo- 
lution which  is  still  far  from  having  reached  its 
close.  Side  by  side  with  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Empire  and  of  the  English 
race  has  gone  on,  through  the  century  that  has 
passed  since  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  the  transfer  of  power  within  England  it- 
self from  a  governing  class  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  If  the  effort  of  George  failed  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  it  broke  the  power 
which  impeded  the  advance  of  the  people  itself 
to  political  supremacy.  Whilst  laboring  to  con- 
vert the  aristocratic  monarchy  of  which  he 
found  himself  the  head  into  a  personal  sover- 
eignty, the  irony  of  fate  doomed  him  to  take 
the  first  step  in  an  organic  change  which  has 
converted  that  aristocratic  monarchy  into  a 
democratic  republic,  ruled  under  monarchical 
forms. 

To  realize  however  the  true  character  of  the 
King's  attempt  we  must  recall  for  a  moment 
the  issue  ot  the  Revolution  on  which  he  claimed 
to  take  his  stand.  It  had  no  doubt  given  per- 
sonal and  religious  liberty  to  England  at  large. 
But  its  political  benefits  seemed  as  yet  to  be 
less  equally  shared.  The  Parliament  indeed 
had  become  supreme,  and  in  theory  the  Parlia- 
ment was  a  representative  of  the  wiiole  English 
people.  But  in  actual  fact  the  bulk  of  the  En- 
glish people  found  itself  powerless  to  control 
the  course  of  English  government.  We  have 
seen  how  at  the  very  moment  of  its  triumph 
opinion  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  results  of  the 
Revolution.  The  sentiment  of  the  bulk  of  En- 
glishmen remained  Tory,  but  the  existence  of  a 
Stuart  Pretender  forced  on  them  a  system  of 
government  which  was  practically  Whig.  Under 
\Villiam  and  Anne  they  had  tried  to  reconcile 
Toryism  with  the  Revolution;  but  this  effort 
ended  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, and  the  bulk  of  the  landed  classes  and  the 
clergy  withdrew  in  a  sulky  despair  from  'all 
permanent  contact  with  politics.  Their  hatred 
of  the  system  to  which  they  bowed  showed 
itself  in  the  violence  of  their  occasional  out- 
breaks, in  riots  over  the  Excise  Bill,  in  cries 
for  a  Spanish  war,  in  th§  frenzy  against  Wal- 
pole.  Whenever  it  roused  itself,  the  national 
will  showed  its  old  power  to  destroy;  but  it  re- 
mained impotent  to  create  any  new  system  of 
administrative  aclion.  It  could  aid  one  clique 
of  Whigs  to  destroy  another  clique  of  Whigs, 
but  it  could  do  nothing  to  interrupt  the  general 
course  of  Whig  administration.  Walpole  and 
Pelham  were  alike  the  representatives  of  a 
minority  of  the  nation:  but  the  minority  which 
they  represented  knew  its  mind  and  how  to 
cany  out  its  mind,  while  the  majority  of  the 
people  remained  helpless  and  distracted  be- 
tween their  hatred  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
and  their  dread  of  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  on  a  return  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  results  of  such  a  divorce  between  the 
government  and  that  general  mass  of  national 
sentiment  on  which  a  government  can  alone 
safely  ground  itself  at  once  made  themselves 
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felt.  Robbed  as  it  was  of  all  practical  power, 
and  thus  stripped  of  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  the  consciousness  of  power  carries 
with  it,  among  the  mass  of  Englishmen  public 
opinion  became  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  the 
general  progress  of  the  age,  but  at  the  same 
time  violent  and  mutinous,  hostile  to  Govern- 
ment because  it  was  Government,  disloyal  to 
the  Crown,  averse  fi-om  Parliament.  For  the 
first  and  last  time  in  our  history  Parliament 
was  unpopular,  and  its  opponents  secure  of 
popularity.  But  the  results  on  the  governing 
class  were  even  more  fatal  to  any  right  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  Not  only  had  the  mass  of 
national  sentiment  been  so  utterly  estranged 
from  Parliament  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Tories  that  the  people  had  lost  all  trust  fn  it  as 
an  e.\pression  of  their  will,  but  the  Parliament 
did  not  pretend  to  e.xpress  it.  It  was  conscious 
that  for  Iwlf  a  century  it  had  not  been  really  a 
representative  of  the  nation,  that  it  had  repre- 
sented a  minority,  wiser  no  doubt  thau  their 
fellow-oountrvmen,  but  still  a  minority  of  En- 
glishmen. At  the  same  lime  it  saw,  and  saw 
with  a  just  pride,  that  its  policy  had  as  a  wliole 
been  for  the  nation's  good,  that  it  had  given 
political  and  religious  freedom  to  the  people  in 
the  very  teeth  of  their  political  and  religious 
bigotry,  that  in  spite  of  their  narrow  insularism 
it  bad  made  Britain  the  greatest  of  European 
powers.  The  sense  of  both  these  aspects  of 
Parliament  had  suuk  in  fact  so  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  Whigs  as  to  become  a  theory  of 
Parliamentary  government.  They  were  never 
weary  of  expressing  their  contempt  for  public 
opinion.  They  shrank  with  instinctive  dislike 
from  Pitt's  appeals  to  national  feeling,  and 
from  the  popularity  which  rewarded  tliem. 
They  denied  that  members  of  the  Commons 
sate  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  they 
shrank  with  actual  panic  from  the  thought  of 
any  change  which  could  render  them  repre- 
sentatives. To  a  Whig  such  a  change  meant 
the  overthrow  of  the  work  done  in  1688,  the 
coercion  of  the  minority  of  sound  political 
thinkers  by  the  mass  of  opinion,  so  brutal  and 
unintelligent,  so  bigoted  in  its  views  both  of 
Church  and  State,  which  had  been  content  to 
reap  the  benetits  of  the  Revolution  while  vilify- 
ing and  opposing  its  principles. 

And  yet,  if  representation  was  to  be  more 
than  a  name,  the  very  relation  of  Parliament  to 
the  constituencies  made  some  change  in  its 
composition  a  necessity.  That  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  called  for  by  the  natural  shiftings  of  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  which  had  gone  on  since 
t.Ue  days  of  Edward  the  First  had  been  rec- 
ognized as  early  as  the  Civil  "Wars.  But  the 
reforms  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  canceled 
at  the  Restoration ;  and  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  that  of  George  the  Third  not  a 
single  effort  had  been  made  to  meet  the  grjw- 
ing  abuses  of  our  parliamentary  system.  Great 
towns  like  Manchester  or  Birmingham  remain- 
ed without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat 
for  boroughs  which,  like  Old  Sarum,  had  act- 
ually vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
effort  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  establish  a 
Court  party  in  the  House  by  a  profuse  creation 
of  boroughs,  most  of  which  were  mere  villages 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  had  ended  in 
the  appropriation  of  these  seats  by  the  neighbor- 
ing land  owners,  who  bought  aud  sold  them  as 
they  bought  and  sold  their  own  estates.  Even 
in  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  representa- 
tion the  narrowing  of  municipal  privileges  ever 
since  the  fourteenth  century  to  a  small  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  cases  the  restric 
tion  of  electoral  rights  to  the  members  of  the 
governing  corporation,  rendered  their  repre- 
sentation a  mere  name.  The  choice  of  such 
places  hung  simply  on  the  purse  or  influence  of 
politicians.  Some  were  "  the  King's  boroughs," 
others  obediently  returned  nominees  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  others  were  "close 
boroughs  "  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  at  one  time  returned  a  third 
of  all  the  borough  members  in  the  House.  Tlie 
counties  and  the  great  commercial  towns  could 
alone  be  said  to  exercise  any  real  right  of  suf- 
frage, though  the  enormous  expense  of  contest- 
ting  such  constituencies  practically  left  their 
representation  in  the  hands  of  the  great  local 
families.  But  even  in  the  counties  the  suffrage 
was  ridiculously  limited  and  unequal.  Out  of 
a  population  of  eight  millions  of  English  peo 
pie,  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were 
electors  at  all. 

"  The  value,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House 
of   Commons,"  said  Burke,  in   noble  words. 


"consists  in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the 
feelings  of  the  nation."  But  how  far  such  a 
House  as  that  which  now  existed  was  from 
really  representing  English  opinion  we  see  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  height  of  his  popularity 
Pitt  himself  could  hardly  find  a  seat  in  it. 
Purchase  was  becoming  more  and  more  the 
means  of  entering  Parliament;  and  seats  were 
bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market  at  a  price 
which  rose  to  four  thousand  pounds.  We  can 
hardly  wonder  that  a  reformer  could  allege 
without  a  chance  of  denial,  "  This  House  is  not 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  the  representative  of  nominal  boroughs, 
of  ruined  and  exterminated  towns,  of  noble 
families,  of  wealthy  individuals,  of  foreign 
potentates."  The  meanest  motives  naturally 
told  on  a  body  returned  by  such  constituencies, 
cut  off  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  by 
the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  and 
yet  invested  with  almost  boundless  authority. 
WaTpole  and  Newcastle  had  in  fact  made  bri- 
bery and  borough-jobbing  the  base  of  their 
power.  But  bribery  aud  borough-jobbing  were 
every  day  becoming  more  offensive  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  A  new  moral  consciousness,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  Wesleys, 
was  diffusing  itself  through  England;  and  be- 
hind this  moral  consciousness  came  a  general 
advance  in  the  national  intelligence,  which 
could  not  fail  to  tell  vigorously  on  politics. 

Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  an 
intellectual  revolution  had  been  silently  going 
on  in  the  people  at  large.  The  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  was  marked  by  a  sudden  ex- 
tension of  the  world  of  readers.  The  develop- 
ment of  men's  minds  under  the  political  and 
social  changes  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  rapid 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  advijuce  in  culture 
aud  refinement  which  accompanies  an  increase 
of  wealth,  were  quickening  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  at  large;  and  the  wider 
demand  for  books  to  read  that  came  of  this 
quickening  gave  a  new  extension  and  vigor  to 
their  sale.  Addison  tells  us  how  large  and 
rapid  was  the  sale  of  his  "  Spectator;"  and  the 
sale  of  Shakspeie's  works  shows  the  amazing 
effect  of  the  new  passion  for  literature  on  the 
diffusion  of  our  older  authors.  Four  issues  of 
his  plays  in  folio,  none  of  them  probably  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  copies,  had  sufficed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  through  the  eighteenth  ten  editions  at  least 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession;  and 
before  the  century  was  over  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  Shakspere  were  dispersed 
throughout  England.  Reprints  of  older  works 
however  were  far  from  being  the  only  need  of 
English  readers.  The  new  demand  created  an 
organ  for  its  supply  in  the  publisher,  and 
through  the  publisher  literature  became  a  pro- 
fession by  wliich  luen  might  win  their  bread. 
That  such  a  change  was  a  healthy  one,  time 
was  to  show.  But  in  spite  of  such  instances  as 
Dryden,  at  the  moment  of  the  change  its  main 
result  seemed  the  degradation  of  letters.  The 
intellectual  demand  for  the  moment  outran  the 
intellectual  supply.  The  reader  called  for  the 
writer;  but  the  temper  of  the  time,  the  diver- 
sion of  its  mental  energy  to  industrial  pursuits, 
the  influences  which  tended,  to  lower  its  poetic 
aud  imaginative  aspirations,  were  not  such  as 
to  bring  great  writers  rapidly  to  the  front.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  opening  which  letters 
afforded  for  a  livelihood  was  such  as  to  tempt 
every  scribbler  who  could  handle  a  pen;  and 
authors  of  this  sort  were  soon  set  to  hack-work 
by  the  Curies  and  the  Tonsons  who  looked  on 
book-making  as  a  mere  business.  The  result 
was  a  mob  of  authors  in  garrets,  of  illiterate 
drudges  as  poor  as  they  were  thriftless  and  de- 
bauched, selling  their  pen  to  any  buyer,  hawk- 
ing their  flatteries  and  their  libels  from  door  to 
door,  fawning  on  the  patron  and  the  publisher 
for  very  bread,  tagging  rhymes  which  they 
called  poetry,  or  abuse  which  they  called  criti- 
cism, vamping  up  compilations  and  abridg- 
ments under  the  guise  of  history,  or  filling  the 
journals  with  empty  rhetoric  in  the  name  of 
politics. 

It  was  on  such  a  literary  chaos  as  this  that  the 
one  great  poet  of  the  time  poured  scorn  in  his 
"  Dunciad."  Pope  was  a  child  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  for  he  was  born  in  1688.  and  he  died  at 
the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  his  age  was  pass- 
ing into  larger  and  grander  forms  in  1744.  But 
from  all  active  contact  with' the  world  of  his 
day  he  stood  utterly  apart.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Catholic  linen-draper,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  his  business  in  Lombard  Street  to  a  retiio- 
ment  on  the  skirls  of  Windsor  Forest;  and  there 


amidst  the  stormy  years  which  followed  Will- 
iam's accession  the  boy  grew  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  poetry,  buried  in  the  study  of  the 
older  English  singers,  stealing  to  London  for  a 
peep  at  Dryden  in  his  arm  chairat  Wills's,  him- 
self already  lisping  in  numbers,  and  busy  with 
an  epic  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Pope's  latter  years 
were  as  secluded  as  his  youth.  His  life,  as 
Johnson  says,  was  "a  long  disease;"  his  puny 
frame,  his  crooked  figure,  the  feebleness  of  his 
health,  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  pain,  whether 
of  mind  or  body,  cut  him  off  from  the  larger 
world  of  men,  and  doomed  him  to  the  faults  of 
a  morbid  temperament.  To  the  last  he  remain- 
ed vain,  selfish,  affected ;  he  loved  small  in- 
trigues and  petty  lying;  he  was  incredibly  jeal- 
ous and  touchy;  he  dwelt  on  the  fouler  aspect 
of  things  with  an  unhealthy  pruriency;  he 
stung  right  and  left  with  a  malignant  venom. 
But  nobler  qualities  rose  out  of  this  morbid  un- 
dergrowth of  faults.  If  Pope  was  quickly- 
moved  to  anger,  he  was  as  quickly  moved  to 
tears;  though  every  literary  gnat  could  sting 
him  to  passion,  he  could  never  read  the  lament 
of  Priam  over  Hector  without  weeping.  His 
sympathies  lay  indeed  within  a  narrow  range, 
but  within  that  range  they  were  vivid  and  in- 
tense ;  he  clung  passionately  to  the  few  he  loved ; 
he  took  their  cause  for  his  own;  he  flung  him- 
self almost  blindly  into  their  enthusiasms  and 
their  hates.  But  loyal  as  he  was  to  his  friends, 
he  was  yet  more  loyal  to  his  verse.  His  vanity 
never  led  him  to  literary  self-sufficiency;  no 
artist  ever  showed  a  truer  lowliness  before  the 
ideal  of  his  art;  no  poet  ever  corrected  so  much, 
or  so  invariably  bettered  his  work  by  each  cor- 
rection. One  of  his  finest  characi eristics,  in- 
deed, was  his  high  sense  of  literary  dignity. 
From  the  first  he  carried  on  the  work  of  Dry- 
ded  by  claiming  a  worth  and  independence 
for  literature;  and  be  broke  with  disdain 
through  the  traditions  of  patronage  which  had 
degraded  men  of  letters  into  hangers  on  of  the 
great. 

AVith  aims  and  conceptions  such  as  these. 
Pope  looked  bitterly  out  on  the  phase  of  transi- 
tion through  which  English  letters  were  pass- 
ing. As  yet  his  poetic  works  had  shown  little 
of  the  keen  and  ardent  temper  that  lay  withia 
him.  The  promise  of  his  spring  was  not  that 
of  a  satirist  but  of  the  brightest  and  most 
genial  of  verse  writers.  When  after  some 
fanciful  preludes  his  genius  found  full  utter- 
ance in  1712,  it  was  in  the  ' '  Rape  of  the  Lock ;" 
and  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  was  a  poetic 
counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  Essayists.  If 
we  miss  in  it  the  personal  and  intimate 
charm  of  Addison,  or  the  freshness  and  pathos 
of  Steele,  it  passes  far  beyond  the  work  of  both 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  in  the  lightness  and 
buoyancy  of  its  tone,  in  its  atmosphere  of  fancy, 
its  glancing  color,  its  exquisite  verse,  its  irre- 
sistible gayety.  The  poem  remains  Pope's  mas- 
ter-piece; it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
feeling  that  his  rcastery  lay  in  social  and  fanci- 
ful verse,  and  that  he  missed  his  poetic  path 
when  be  laid  down  the  humorist  for  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  critic.  But  the  state  of  letters 
presented  an  irresistible  temptation  to  criticism. 
All  Pope's  nobler  feelings  of  loyalty  to  his  art 
revolted  from  the  degradation  of  letters  which 
he  saw  about  him:  and  after  an  interval  of 
hack-work  in  a  translation  of  Homer  he  revealed 
his  terrible  power  of  sarcasm  in  his  poem  of 
the  "  Dunciad."  The  poem  is  disfigured  by 
mere  outbursts  of  personal  spleen,  and  in  its 
later  form  by  attacks  on  men  whose  last  fault 
was  dullness.  But  in  the  main  the  "  Dunciad  '' 
was  a  noble  vindication  of  literature  from  the 
herd  of  dullards  and  dunces  that  had  usurped 
its  name,  a  protest  against  the  claims  of  the 
journalist  or  pamphleteer,  of  the  compiler  of 
facts  and  dates,  or  the  grubber  among  archives, 
to  the  rank  of  men  of  letters. 

That  there  was  work  and  useful  work  for 
such  men  to  do.  Pope  would  not  have  denied. 
It  was  when  their  pretensions  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  literature  as  an  art,  when  the 
sense  that  the  writer's  work  was  the  work  of 
an  artist,  and  like  an  artist's  work  must  show 
largeness  of  design,  and  grace  of  form,  and 
fitness  of  phrase,  was  either  denied  or  forgotten, 
it  was  when  every  rhymer  was  claiming  to  be  a 
poet,  every  faultfinder  a  critic,  every  chron- 
icler an  historian,  that  Pope  struck  at  the  herd 
of  book  makers  and  swept  them  from  the  path 
of  letters.  Such  a  protest  is  as  true  now,  and 
perhaps  as  much  needed  now,  as  it  was  true 
and  needed  then.  But  it  had  hardly  been  ut- 
tered when  the  chaos  settled  itself,  and  the  in- 
tellectiaal  impulse  which  had  as  yet  been  felt 
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mainly  in  the  demand  for  literature  showed 
itself  in  its  supply.  Even  before  the  "  Dun- 
ciad"  was  completed  a  great  school  of  novelists 
was  rising  into  fame;  and  the  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Pope  m  1744  and 
that  of  George  in  1760  were  filled  with  the 
master  •  pieces  of  Richardson,  Smollett,  and 
Fielding.  Their  appearance  was  but  a  prelude 
of  a  great  literary  revival  which  marked  the 
closing  years  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  But 
the  instant  popularity  of  "  Chuissa"  and  "  Tom 
Jones  "  showed  the  worlc  of  intellectual  prepara- 
tion which  had  been  going  on  througli  Wal- 
pole's  days  in  the  people  at  large;  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  quickening  of  intelli- 
gence should  tell  on  English  politics.  The 
very  vulgarization  of  letters  indeed,  the  broad- 
sheets and  pamplriets  and  catch-penny  maga- 
zines of  Grub-street,  were  doing  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  a  work  which  greater  writers 
could  hardly  have  done.  Above  all  the  rapid 
extension  of  journalism  had  begun  to  give 
opinion  a  new  information  and  consistency. 
lu  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  censorship  after 
the  Revolution  the  press  had  been  slow  to  attain 
any  political  influence.  Under  the  first  two 
Georges  its  progress  had  been  hindered  by  the 
absence  of  great  topics  for  discussion,  the 
worthlessness  of  the  writers,  and  above  all  the 
lethargy  of  the  time.  But  at  the  moment  of 
George  the  Third's  accession  the  impulse  which 
Pitt  had  given  to  the  national  spirit,  and  the 
rise  of  a  keener  interest  in  politics,  was  fast 
raising  the  press  into  an  intellectual  and  polit- 
ical power.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  Lon- 
don newspapers  fast  increasing,  but  journals 
■were  being  established  in  almost  every  consid- 
erable town. 

With  impulses  such  as  these  telling  eveiy  day 
on  it  more  powerfully,  roused  as  it  was  too  into 
action  by  tlie  larger  policy  of  Pitt,  and  embold- 
ened at  once  by  the  sense  of  growing  wealth 
and  of  military  triumph,  it  is  clear  that  the  na- 
tion mast  soon  have  passed  from  its  old  inac- 
tion to  claim  its  part  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  The  very  position  of  Pitt,  forced  as  he 
had  been  into  office  by  the  sheer  force  of  opin- 
ion in  the  teeth  of  party  obstacles,  showed  the 
rise  of  a  new  energy  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  showed  that  a  king  who  enlisted  the  national 
sentiment  on  his  side  would  have  little  trouble 
in  dealing  with  the  Whigs.  George  indeed  had 
no  thought  of  such  a  policy.  His  aim  was  not 
to  control  the  Parliament  by  the  force  of  na- 
tional opinion,  but  simply  to  win  over  the  Par- 
liament to  his  side,  and  through  it  to  govern 
the  nation  with  as  little  regard  to  its  opinion  as 
of  old.  But  whether  he  would  or  no,  the  drift 
of  opinion  aided  him.  Though  the  policy  of 
"Walpole  liad  ruined  Jacobitism,  it  long  remain- 
ed unconscious  of  its  ruin.  But  when  a  Ja- 
cobite prince  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  realm, 
and  not  a  Jacobite  answered  his  call,  the  spell 
of  Jacobitism  was  broken;  and  the  later  de- 
gradation of  Charles  Edward's  life  wore  finally 
away  the  thin  coating  of  disloyalty  which 
clung  to  the  clergy  and  the  squires.  They 
•were  ready  again  to  take  part  in  politics,  and 
in  the  accession  of  a  king  who  unlike  his  two 
predecessors  was  ao  stranger  but  an  English- 
man, who  had  been  born  in  England  and  spoke 
English,  they  found  the  opportunity  they  de- 
sired. From  the  opening  of  the  reign  Tories 
gradually  appeared  again  at  court. 

It  was  only  slowly  indeed  that  the  party  as  a 
■whole  swung  round  to  a  steady  support  of  the 
Government;  and  in  the  nation  at  large  the  old 
Toryism  was  still  for  .some  years  to  show  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown.  But  from  the  first 
the  Tory  nobles  and  gentry  came  in  one  by 
one;  and  tiieir  action  told  at  once  on  the  com- 
plexion of  Englisii  politics.  Their  withdrawal 
from  public  affairs  had  left  them  untouclied  by 
the  progress  of  political  ideas  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  when  tliey  returned  to  polit- 
ical life  it  was  to  invest  the  new  sovereign  with 
all  tlie  reverence  which  they  had  bestowed  on 
the  Stuarts.  In  this  return  of  the  Tories  there- 
fore a  •'  King's  party"  was  ready  made  to  his 
hand;  but  George  was  able  to  strengthen  it  by 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and  influence 
which  was  still  left  to  the  Crown.  All  promo- 
tion in  the  Church,  all  advancement  in  the 
army,  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration and  about  the  court,  were  still  at 
the  King's  disposal.  If  this  vast  mass  of 
patronage  had  been  practically  usurped  by  the 
ministers  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  resumed 
and  firmly  held  by  George  the  Third;  and  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  pat 
ronage  a  powerful  engine  in  its  management. 


George  had  one  of  Walpole's  weapons  in  his 
hands,  and  he  used  it  with  unscrupulous  en- 
ergy to  break  up  the  party  which  Walpole  had 
held  so  long  together.  The  Whigs  were  still 
indeed  a  great  power.  "Long  possession  of 
government,  vasi  property,  obligations  of  favors 
given  and  received,  connection  of  office,  ties  of 
blood,  of  alliance,  of  friendship,  the  name  of 
Whigs  dear  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  the 
zeal  early  begun  and  steadily  continued  to  the 
royal  family,  all  these  together,"  says  Burke 
justly,  "  formed  a  body  of  power  in  the  nation." 
But  George  the  Third  saw  that  the  Wliigs  were 
divided  among  themselves  by  the  factious  spirit 
which  springs  from  a  long  hold  of  office,  and 
that  they  were  weakened  by  the  rising  con- 
tempt with  which  the  country  at  large  regarded 
the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  its  representa- 
tives. 

More  than  thirty  years  before,  the  statesmen 
of  the  day  liad  figured  on  the  stage  as  highway- 
men and  pickpockets.  And  now  that  states- 
men were  represented  by  hoary  jobbers  such  as 
Newcastle,  the  public  contempt  was  fiercer  than 
ever,  and  men  turned  sickened  from  the  in- 
trigues and  corruption  of  party  to  a  young  sover- 
eign who  aired  himself  in  a  character  which 
Bolingbroke  had  invented,  as  a  Patriot  King. 
Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together  indeed, 
supported  as  the  one  was  by  the  commercial 
classes,  the  other  by  the  Whig  families  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  Parliamentary  management 
George  must  have  struggled  in  vain.  But  the 
ministrylwas  already  disunited.  The  bulk  of  the 
party  drew  day  by  day  further  from  Pitt.  Attach- 
ed as  they  were  to  peace  by  the  traditions  of  Wal- 
pole, dismaj'ed  at  the  enormous  expenditure, 
and  haughty  with  the  pride  of  a  ruling  oli- 
garchy, the  Whigs  were  in  silent  revolt  against 
the  war  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner. It  was  against  their  will  that  he  re- 
jected proposals  of  peace  from  France  which 
would  have  secured  to  England  all  her  con- 
quests on  the  terms  of  a  desertion  of  Prussia, 
and  that  his  steady  support  enabled  Frederick 
still  to  hold  out  against  the  terrible  exhaustion 
of  an  unequal  struggle.  The  campaign  of  1760 
indeed  was  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  Fred- 
erick's genius.  Foiled  at  an  attempt  on  Dres- 
den, he  again  saved  Silesia  by  a  victory  at  Lig- 
uetz,  and  hurled  back  an  advance  of  Daun  by 
a  victory  at  Torgau:  while  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick held  his  ground  as  of  old  along  the  Weser. 
But  even  victories  drained  Frederick's  strength. 
Men  and  money  alike  failed  him.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  strike  another  great  blow, 
and  the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  slowly  round 
him.  His  one  remaining  hope  lay  in  the  sup- 
port of  Pitt,  and  triumphant  as  his  policy. had 
been,  Pitt  was  tottering  to  his  fall. 

The  envy  and  resentment  of  the  minister's 
colleagues  at  his  undisguised  supremacy  gave 
the  young  King  an  easy  means  of  realizing  his 
schemes.  George  had  hardly  mounted  the 
throne  when  he  made  his  influence  fell  in  the 
ministry  by  forcing  it  to  accept  a  Court  favor- 
ite, the  Earl  of  Bute,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Bute  hail  long  been  his  counselor,  and  though 
his  temper  and  abilities  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man usher,  he  was  forced  into  the  Cabinet. 
The  new  drift  of  affairs  was  seen  in  the  instant 
desertion  from  Pitt  of  the  two  ablest  of  his  ad- 
lierents,  George  Grenville  and  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  who  attached  themselves  from  this  mo- 
ment to  the  rising  favorite.  It  was  seen  yet 
more  when  Bute  pressed  for  peace.  As  Bute  was 
known  to  be  his  master's  mouth-piece,  a  peace 
party  at  once  appeared  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  and 
it  was  only  a  majoritj'  of  one  that  approved 
Pitt's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  France.  "  He  is 
madder  than  ever,"  was  Bute's  comment  on 
this  refusal  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
King;  "he  has  no  thought  of  abandoning  the 
Continent."  Conscious  indeed  as  he  was  of  the 
King's  temper  and  of  the  temper  of  his  col- 
leagues, Pitt  showed  no  signs  of  giving  way. 
So  far  was  he  from  any  thougiit  of  peace  that 
he  proposed  at  this  moment  a  vast  extension  of 
the  war.  In  1761  he  learned  the  signature  of  a 
treaty  wliipli  brought  inio  force  the  Family 
Compact  between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Mad- 
rid, and  of  a  special  convention  wldch  bound 
the  last  to  declare  war  on  England  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Pitt  proposed  to  anticipate  the 
blow  by  an  instant  seizure  of  tlie  treasure  fleet 
which  was  on  its  way  from  the  Indies  to  Cadiz, 
and  for  whose  safe  arrival  alone  the  Spanish 
Court  was  deferring  its  action.  He  would  have 
followed  up  tiie  blow  by  occupying  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  by  an  attack  on  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  the  New  World.     It  was  almost 


with  exultation  that  he  saw  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  her  ever  since  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  break  at  last  upon  England.  His 
proud  sense  of  the  national  strength  never  let 
him  doubt  a  moment  of  her  triumph  over  the 
foes  that  had  leagued  against  her.  ' '  This  is 
the  moment,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  colleagues, 
"  for  humbling  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon." 
But  the  Cabinet  shrank  from  plans  so  vast  and 
daring;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had 
never  forgiven  Pitt  for  forcing  himself  into 
power  and  for  excluding  him  from  the  real 
control  of  affairs,  was  backed  in  his  resistance 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs.  The  King  openly 
supported  them,  and  Pitt  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Lord  Temple  found  themselves  alone.  Pitt 
did  not  blind  him.self  to  the  real  character  of 
the  struggle.  The  question,  as  he  felt,  was  not 
merely  one  of  peace  or  war,  it  was  whether  the 
new  force  of  opinion  which  had  borne  him  into 
oflSce  and  kept  him  there  was  to  govern  Eng- 
land or  no.  It  was  this  which  made  him  stake 
all  on  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  "  If  I  can- 
not in  this  instance  prevail,"  he  ended  his 
appeal,  "  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I  will  sit  in 
the  Council.  Called  to  office  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  to  whom  I  conceive  myself  account- 
able for  my  conduct,  I  will  not  remain  in  a 
situation  which  renders  me  responsible  for 
measures  I  am  no  longer  allowed  to  guide." 
His  proposals  were  rejected ;  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  post,  which  followed  in  October 
1761,  changed  the  face  of  European  affairs. 

"  Pitt  disgraced!"  wrote  a  French  philoso- 
pher, "  it  is  worth  two  victories  to  us!"  Fred- 
erick on  the  other  hand  was  almost  driven  to 
despair.  But  George  saw  in  the  removal  of  his 
powerful  minister  an  opening  for  the  realization 
of  his  long  cherished  plans.  The  Whigs  had 
looked  on  Pitt's  retirement  as  the  restoration  of 
their  rule,  unbroken  by  the  popular  forces  to 
which  it  had  been  driven  during  his  ministry 
to  bow.  His  declaration  that  he  had  been 
"  called  to  office  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to 
whom  I  conceive  myself  accountable  "  had  been 
met  with  indignant  scorn  by  his  fellow-minis- 
ters. "When  the  gentleman  talks  of  being 
responsible  to  the  people,"  retorted  Lord  Gran- 
ville, the  Lord  Carteret  of  earlier  days,  "  he 
talks  the  language  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  forgets  that  at  this  board  he  is  only  respon- 
sible to  the  King."  But  his  appeal  was  heard 
by  the  people  at  large.  When  the  dismissed 
statesman  went  to  Guildhall  the  Londoneis 
hung  on  his  carriage  wheels,  hugged  his  foot- 
men, and  even  kissed  his  horses.  Their  break 
with  Pitt  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the 
Whigs.  In  betraying  him  to  the  King  they  had 
only  put  themselves  in  George's  power;  and  so 
great  was  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry  that 
the  King  was  able  to  deliver  his  longed-for 
stroke  at  a  party  that  he  hated  even  more  than 
Pitt.  Newcastle  found  he  had  freed  himself 
from  the  great  statesman  only  to  be  driven  from 
office  by  a  series  of  studied  mortifications  from 
his  young  master;  and  the  more  powerful 
AVhig  colleagues  followed  him  into  retirement. 
George  saw  himself  triumphant  over  the  two 
great 'forces  which  had  hampered  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  Crown,  "  the  power  which  arose,"  in 
Burke's  words,  "from  popularity,  and  the 
power  which  arose  from  political  connection;" 
and  the  rise  of  Lord  Bute  to  tlie  post  of  First 
Minister  marked  the  triumph  of  the  King. 

Bute  took  office  simply  as  an  agent  of  the 
King's  will;  and  the  first  resolve  of  George  the 
Third  was  to  end  the  war.  In  the  spring  of 
1763  Frederick,  who  still  held  his  ground  stub- 
bornly against  fate,  was  brought  To  the  brink 
of  ruin  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  sub- 
sidies; it  was  in  fact  only  his  dogged  resolu- 
tion and  a  sudden  change  ia  the  policy  of 
Russia,  which  followed  on  the  death  of  his 
enemy  the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  that  enabled  him 
at  last  to  retire  from  the  struggle  in  the  Treaty 
of  Hubertsberg  without  the  loss  of  an  inch  of 
territory.  George  and  Lord  Bute  had  already 
purchased  peace  at  a  very  different  price. 
With  a  shameless  indifference  to  the  national 
honor  they  not  only  deserted  Frederick  but 
they  offered  to  negotiate  a  peace  for  him  on  the 
basis  of  a  cession  of  Silesia  to  Maria  Theresa 
and  East  Prussia  to  the  Czarina.  The  issue  of 
the  strife  with  Spain  saved  England  from  hu- 
miliation such  as  this.  Pitt's  policy  of  instant 
attack  had  been  justified  by  a  Spanish  declara- 
tion of  war  three  weeks  after  his  fall:  and  the 
year  1763  saw  triumphs  which  vindicated  his 
confidence  in  the  issue  of  the  new  struggle. 
Martinico,  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
French  West  Indian  possessions,  was  conquered 
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at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  its  conquest 
was  followed  by  those  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent.  In  the  summer  tlie  reduction 
of  Havana  brought  with  it  tlie  gain  of  tlie  rich 
Spanish  colony  of  Cuba.  The  Philippines,  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Pacific, 
yielded  to  a  British  fleet.  It  was  these  losses 
that  brought  about  (he  Peace  of  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember 1762.  So  eager  was  Bute  to  end  the 
war  that  he  bought  peace  by  restoring  all  that 
the  last  year's  triumphs  had  given  him.  In 
Europe  he  contented  himself  with  the  recovery 
of  Minorca,  while  he  restored  Martinico  to 
France,  and  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  Spain. 
The  real  gains  of  Britain  were  in  India  and 
America.  In  the  first  the  French  abandoned 
all  right  to  any  military  settlement.  From  the 
second  they  wholly  withdrew.  To  England 
they  gave  up  Canada.  Kova  Scotia  and  Louis- 
iana as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  while  they  re- 
signed the  rest  of  that  province  to  Spain,  in 
compensation  for  its  surrender  of  Florida  to  the 
British  Crown. 

We  have  already  seen  how  mighty  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  above  all  in  the 
aspect  of  Britain,  was  marked  bj'  this  moment- 
ous treaty.  But  no  sense  of  its  great  issues  in- 
fluenced the  young  King  in  pressing  for  its  con- 
clusion. His  eye  was  fi.xed  not  so  much  on 
Europe  or  the  British  Empire  as  on  the  petty 
game  of  politics  which  he  was  playing  with  the  j 
Whigs.  The  anxiety  which  he  showed  for 
peace  abroad  sprang  mainly  from  his  belief  i 
that  peace  was  needful  for  success  in  his  strug- 1 
gle  for  power  at  home.  So  long  as  the  war ; 
lasted  Pitt's  return  to  oflice  and  the  union  of 
the  Whigs  under  his  guidance  was  an  hourly  I 
danger.  But  with  peace  the  King's  hands  were 
free.  He  could  count  on  the  dissensions  of  the 
Whigs,  on  the  new-born  loyalty  of  the  Tories, 
on  the  influence  of  the  Crown  patronage  which 
he  had  taken  into  his  own  hands.  But  what  he 
counted  on  most  of  all  was  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  long  as  matters  went 
quietly,  so  long  as  no  gust  of  popular  paFsion 
or  enthusiasm  forced  its  members  to  bow  for 
awhile  to  citer  opinion,  he  saw  that  "  manage- 
ment "  could  make  the  House  a  mere  organ  of 
his  will.  George  had  discovered — to  use  Lord 
Bute's  words — "  lh!>t  the  forms  of  a  free  and 
the  endsof  an  arbitrary  government  were  things 
not  altogether  incompatible."  At  a  time  when 
it  had  become  all  powerful  in  the  State,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  ceased  in  any  real  and 
effective  sense  to  be  a  representative  body  at 
all;  and  its  isolation  from  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country  left  it  at  ordinary  moments  amena- 
ble only  to"  selfish  influences.  The  Whigs  had 
managed  it  by  bribery  and  borough  jobbing, 
and  George  in  his  turn  seized  bribery  and  bor- 
ough-jobbing as  a  base  of  the  power  he  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  Crown.  The  royal  revenue 
was  employed  to  buy  seats  and  to  buy  votes. 
Day  by  day  the  young  sovereign  scrutinized  the 
voting-list  of  the  two  Houses,  and  distributed 
rewards  and  punishments  as  members  voted  ac 
cording  to  his  will  or  no.  Promotion  in  the 
civil  service,  preferment  in  the  Church,  rank  in 
the  army,  was  reserved  for  "  the  King's  friends." 
Pensions  and  court  places  were  used  to  influ- 
ence debates.  Bribery  was  employed  on  a  scale 
never  known  before.  Under  Bute's  ministry  an 
office  was  opened  at  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
chase of  members,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  are  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  single 
day. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  soon  seen 
in  the  tone  of  the  Parliament.     Till  now  it  liad 
bowed  beneatli  the  greatness  of  Pitt;  but  in  the 
teeth  of  his  denunciation  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  were  approved  by  a  majority  of 
five  to  one.     It  was  seen  still  more  in  the  vigor 
with  which  George  and  his  minister  prepared 
to   carry  out  the  plans   over  which   they  had 
brooded  for  the  regulation  of  America.     The 
American  question  was  indeed  forced  on  them, 
as  they  pleaded,  by  the   state   of  the  revenue. 
Pitt.had  waged  war  with  characteristic  profu- 
sion, and  be  had  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  war 
by  enormous  loans.     The  public  debt  now  stood  ' 
at  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.    The  first  need 
therefore  which  met  Bute  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  that  of  making  pro-  I 
vision  for  the  new  burthens  which  the  nation 
had  incurred,  and  as  these  had  been  partly  in-  j 
curred  in  the  defense  of  the  American  Colonies 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  Englishmen  that 
the  Colonies  should  bear  a  share  of  them.     In 
this  opinion  Bute  and  the  King  concurred.  But ' 
their  plans  went  further  than  mere  taxation.  ' 
The  amount  indeed  which  was  expected  to  be  | 


raised  as  revenue  by  these  changes,  at  most  two 
.  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  far  loo  small  to 
give  much  relief  to  the  financial  pressure  at 
home.  But  this  revenue  furnished  an  easy  pre- 
text for  wider  changes.  Plans  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Colonies  had 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time  by  subordi- 
nate ministers,  but  they  had  been  set  aside  alike 
by  the  prudence  of  Walpole  and  the  generosity 
of  Pitt.  The  appointment  of  Charles  Town- 
shend  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
however,  was  a  sign  that  Bute  had  adopted  a 
policy  not  only  of  ta.xation,  but  of  restraint. 
The  new  minister  declared  himself  resolved  on 
a  rigorous  execution  of  the  Navigation  laws, 
laws  by  which  a  monopoly  of  American  trade 
was  secured  to  the  mother-country,  on  the  rais- 
ing of  a  revenue  within  the  Colonies  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debt,  and  above  all  on  impress- 
ing upou  the  colonists  a  sense  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  Britain.  The  direct  trade  between 
America  and  the  French  or  Spanish  West  In- 
dian Islands  had  hitherto  been  fettered  by  pro- 
hibitory duties,  but  these  had  been  easily  evaded 
by  a  general  system  of  smugglii;g.  The  duties 
were  now  reduced,  but  the  reduced  duties  were 
rigorously  exacted,  and  a  considerable  naval 
force  was  dispatched  to  the  American  coast  by 
Grenville,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Board,  with  a  view  of  suppressing  the 
clandestine  trade  with  the  foreigner.  The  reve- 
nue which  was  expected  from  this  measure  was 
to  be  supplemented  by  an  internal  Stamp  Tax, 
a  tax  on  all  legal  documents  issued  within  the 
Colonics,  the  plan  of  which  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Bute's  secretary,  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards the  first  Lord  Liverpool.  That  resistance 
was  expected  was  seen  in  a  significant  step 
which  was  taken  by  the  ministry  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  had 
left  the  Colonies  without  an  enemy  save  the 
Indians,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was  still 
kept  quartered  on  their  inhabitants,  and  a 
scheme  was  broached  for  an  extension  of  the 
province  of  Canada  over  the  district  round  the 
Lakes,  which  would  have  turned  the  western 
lands  into  a  military  settlement,  governed  at  the 
will  of  the  Crown,  and  have  furnished  a  base  of 
warlike  operations,  if  such  were  needed,  against 
the  settled  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic. 

Had  Bute's  power  lasted  it  is  probable  that 
these  measures  would  have  brought  about  tlie 
struggle  between  England  and  America  long 
before  it  actually  began.     Fortunately  for  tlie  j 
two  countries  the  minister  found  himself  from 
the  first  tlie  object  of  a  sudden  and  universal  : 
hatred.     The  great  majority  which  had  rejected  j 
Pitt's  motion  against  the  Peace  had  filled  the  [ 
court  with  exultation.     "Now  indeed,"  cried  i 
the  Princess  Dowager,  "  my  son  is  king."     But 
the  victory  was  hardl}'  won  when  King  and 
minister  found  themselves  battling  with  a  storm 
of  popular  ill  will  such  as  never  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Stuarts  assailed  the  throne.     Vio-  [ 
lent  and  reckless  as   it   was,   the  storm  only 
marked  a  fresh  advance  in  the  re-awakening  of 
public  opinion.     The  bulk  of  the  higher  classes  1 
who  had  till  now  stood  apart  from  government 
were  coming  gradually  in  to  the  side  of  the 
Crown.     But  the  mass  of  the  people  was  only  I 
puzzled  and  galled  by  the  turn  of  events.     It 
felt  itself  called  again  to  political  activity,  but , 
it  saw  nothing  to  change  its  hatred  and  distrust  ] 
of  Parliament  and  the  Crown.     Onthecontraiy  j 
it  saw  them  in  greater  union  than  of  old.     The 
House  of   Commons   was  more   corrupt  than  i 
ever,  and   it  was  the  slave  of  the  King.     The  | 
King  still  called  himself  a  Whig,  yet  he  was  i 
reviving  a  system  of  absolutism  which  Whig- 
gisra,  to  do  it  justice,  had  long  made  impossible. 
His  minister  was  a  mere  favorite  and  in  En- 
glishmen's eyes  a  foreigner.     The  masses  saw 
all   this,  but  they  saw  no  way  of  mending  it.  j 
They  knew  little  of  their  own  strength,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  influencing  the  Govern- 
ment they  hated  save  by  sheer  violence.     They  | 
came   therefore   to    the   front  with    their  old  j 
national  and  religious  bigotry,  their  long-nursed  j 
dislike   of  the  llanoverian  Court,   their  long- 
nursed   habits   of  violence  and   faction,    their 
long-nursed  hatred  of  Parliament,  but  with  no 
means  of  expressing  them  save  riot  and  uproar. 

It  was  this  temper  of  the  masses  which  was  ; 
seized  and  turned  to  his  purpose  by  John  j 
Wilkes.  Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profligate;! 
but  he  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  enlisting  j 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side;  and  by  a  singular  , 
irony  of  fortune  he  became  in  the  end  the  chief 
instrument  in  bringing  about  three  of  the 
greatest  advances  which  our  Constitution  has 
made.     He  woke  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the 


need  for  Parliamentary  reform  by  his  defense 
of  the  rights  of  constituencies  against  the  des- 
potism of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took 
the  lead  in  a  struggle  which  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  right  of  the  press  to 
discuss  public  affairs.  But  in  his  attack  upon 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Bute  he  served  simply  as 
an  organ  of  the  general  excitement  and  discon- 
tent. The  bulk  of  the  Tories  were  on  fire  to 
gratify  their  old  grudge  against  the  Crown  and 
its  Ministers.  The  body  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
commercial  classes  wlio  backed  them,  were 
startled  and  angered  by  the  dismissal  of  Pitt, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  the  Crown  against  the 
Whig  system.  The  nation  as  a  whole  was  un- 
easy and  alarmed  at  the  sudden  break  up  of 
political  tranquillity,  and  by  the  sense  of  a 
coming  struggle  between  opponents  of  whom 
as  yet  neither  had  fully  its  sympathies.  There 
were  mobs,  riots,  bonfires  in  the  streets,  and 
disturbances  which  culminated— in  a  rough 
spirit  of  punning  upon  the  name  of  the  minister 
— in  the  solemn  burning  of  a  jack-boot.  The 
journals,  which  were  now  becoming  numerous, 
made  themselves  organs  for  this  outburst  of 
popular  hatred;  and  it  was  in  the  North-Briton 
that  Wilkes  took  a  lead  in  the  movement  by 
denouncing  the  Cabinet  and  the  peace  with 
peculiar  bitterness,  by  playing  on  the  popular 
jealousy  of  foreigners  and  Scotchmen,  and  by 
venturing  to  denounce  the  hated  minister  by 
name. 

Ignorant  and  brutal  as  was  the  movement 
which  Wilkes  headed,  it  was  a  revival  of  public 
opinion;  and  though  the  time  was  to  come 
when  the  influence  of  opinion  would  be  exer- 
cised more  wisely,  even  now  it  told  for  good. 
It  was  the  attack  of  Wilkes  which  more  than 
all  else  determined  Bute  to  withdraw  from  of- 
fice in  1763  as  a  means  of  allaying  the  storm  of 
popular  indignation.  But  the  King  was  made 
of  more  stuiiborn  stuff  than  his  minister.  If  he 
suffered  his  favorite  to  resigu  he  still  regarded 
him  as  the  real  head  of  administration;  for  the 
ministry  which  Bute  left  behind  him  consisted 
simply  of  the  more  courtly  of  his  colleagues, 
and  was  in  fact  formed  under  his  direction. 
George  Grenville  was  its  nominal  chief,  but  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet  were  still  secretly  dic- 
tated by  the  favorite.  The  formation  of  the 
Grenville  ministry  indeed  was  laughed  at  as  a 
joke.  Charles  Townshend  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  two  ablest  of  the  Whigs  who  had 
remained  with  Bute  after  Newcastle's  dismissal 
refused  to  join  it;  and  its  one  man  of  ability 
was  Lord  Shelburne,  a  young  Irishman,  who 
had  served  with  credit  at  Minden,  and  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  post  at  Coart  which  brought 
him  into  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  young  sov- 
ereign and  Bute.  Dislike  of  the  Whig  oli- 
garchy and  of  the  war  had  thrown  Shelburne 
strongly  into  the  opposition  to  Pitt,  and  his 
diplomatic  talents  were  of  service  in  securing 
recruits  for  his  party,  as  his  eloquence  had  beea 
useful  in  advocating  the  peace;  but  it  was  not 
till  lie  himself  retired  from  office  that  Bute  ob- 
tained for  his  supporter  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  As  yet  however  Shelburne's 
powers  were  little  known,  and  he  added  noth- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  ministry.  It  was  in 
fact  only  the  disunion  of  its  opponents  which 
allowed  it  to  hold  its  ground.  Townshend  and 
Bedford  remained  apart  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Whigs,  and  both  sections  held  aloof  from 
Pitt.  George  had  counted  on  the  divisions  of 
the  opposition  in  forminsr  such  a  ministry;  and 
he  counted  on  the  weakness  of  the  ministry  to 
make  it  the  creature  of  his  wUl. 

But  Grenville  had  no  mind  to  be  a  puppet 
either  of  the  King  or  of  Bute.  Narrow  and 
pedantic  as  he  was,  severed  by  sheer  jealousy 
and  ambition  from  his  kinsman  Pitt  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Whigs,  his  temper  was  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  the  position  which  George  designed 
for  him.  The  conflicts  between  the  King  and 
his  minister  soon  became  so  bitter  that  in 
August,  1763,  George  appealed  in  despair  to  Pitt 
to  form  a  ministry.  Never  had  Pitt  shown  a 
nobler  patriotism  or  a  grander  self-command 
than  in  the  reception  he  gave  to  this  appeal. 
He  set  aside  all  resentment  at  his  own  expulsion 
from  office  by  Newcastle  and  the  Whigs,  and 
made  the  return  to  office  of  the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Bedford,  a  condition  of 
his  own.  His  aim,  in  other  words,  was  to  re- 
store constitutional  government  by  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  ministry  which  had  won  the  triumphs 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  But  it  was  the  de- 
struction of  this  ministry  and  the  erection  of  a 
kingly  government  in  its  place  on  which  George 
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prided  himself  most.  To  restore  it  was.  in  Iiis 
belief,  to  restore  the  tyranny  under  which  the 
Whigs  had  so  long  held  the  crown.  "  Rather 
than  submit,"  he  cried,  "  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  I  would  die  in  the  room  I  now 
stand  in."  The  result  left  Greuville  as  power- 
ful as  he  had  been  weak.  Bute  retired  iuto  the 
country  and  ceased  to  e.xercise  any  political  in- 
fluence. Shelburne,  the  one  statesman  in  the 
ministry,  and  who  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet, 
resigned  to  follow  Pitt.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bedford,  irritated  by  Pilt's  exclusion  of  him 
from  his  proposed  ministry,  joined  Grenville 
with  his  whole  party,  and  the  ministry  thus  be- 
came strong  and  compact. 

Grenville  himself  was  ploddingly  industrious 
and  not  without  financial  ability.  But  his  mind 
was  narrow  and  pedantic  in  its  tone;  and  honest 
as  was  his  belief  in  his  own  Whig  creed,  he  .saw 
nothing  beyond  legal  forms.  He  was  resolute 
to  withstand  the  people  as  he  had  withstood  the 
Crown.  His  one  standard  of  conduct  was  the 
approval  of  Parliament;  his  one  aim  to  enforce 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  subject  as 
over  King.  With  such  an  aim  as  this,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Grenville  should  strike  fiercely 
at  the  new  force  of  opinion  which  bad  just 
shown  its  power  in  the  fall  of  Bute.  He  was 
resolved  to  see  public  opinion  only  in  the  voice 
of  Parliament ;  and  his  resolve  led  at  once  to  a 
coutest  with  Willies  as  with  the  press.  It  was 
in  the  press  that  the  nation  was  finding  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
popularity  of  the  North-Briton  made  Wilkes  the 
representative  of  the  new  journalism,  as  he  was 
the  representative  of  that  mass  of  general  senti- 
ment of  which  it  was  beginning  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece; and  the  fall  of  Bute  had  shown  how  real 
a  power  lay  behind  the  agitator's  diatribes. 
But  Grenville  was  of  stouter  stuff  that  the  court 
favorile,  and  his  administration  was  hardly  re- 
formed when  he  struck  at  the  growing  opposi- 
tion to  Parliament  by  a  blow  at  its  leader.  In 
"number  45"  of  the  North-Briton  Wilkes  had 
censured  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  and  a  "  gei\eral  war- 
rant "  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  issued 
against  the  "authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  this  seditious  libel."  Under  this  warrant 
forty  nine  persons  were  seized  for  a  time;  and 
in  spite  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment Wilkes  himself  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  arrest  however  was  so  utterly  illegal  that 
he  was  at  once  released  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas;  but  he  was  immediately  prosecuted 
for  libel.  The  national  indignation  at  the  harsh- 
ness of  these  proceedings  passed  into  graver 
disapproval  when  Parliament  took  advantage  of 
the  case  to  set  itself  up  as  a  judicial  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  its  own  assailant.  While  the  paper 
which  formed  the  subject  for  prosecution  was 
still  before  the  courts  of  justice  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  "  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel."  The  House  of 
Lords  at  the  same  time  voted  a  pamphlet  found 
among  Wilkes's  papers  to  bo  blasphemous,  and 
advised  a  prosecution.  Though  Pitt  at  once 
denounced  the  course  of  the  two  Houses  as  un- 
constitutional, his  protest,  like  that  of  Shel- 
burne in  the  Lords,  proved  utterly  ineffectual; 
and  Wilkes,  who  fled  in  terror  to  France,  was 
expelled  at  the  opening  of  1764  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Rapid  and  successful  blows  such 
as  these  seem  to  have  shown  to  how  frivolous  an 
assailant  Bute  had  yielded.  But  if  Wilkes  fled 
over  the  Channel,  Grenville  found  he  had  still 
England  to  deal  with.  The  assumption  of  an 
arbitrary  judicial  power  by  both  Houses,  and 
the  system  of  terror  which  the  Jlinistcr  put  in 
force  against  the  Press  by  issuing  two  hundred 
injunctions  against  different  journals,  roused  a 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
Every  street  resounded  with  cries  of  "Wilkes 
and  Liberty!"  Every  shutter  through  the  town 
was  chalked  with  "  No  45;"  the  old  bonfires 
and  tumults  broke  out  with  fresh  violence;  and 
the  Common  Council  of  London  refused  to 
thank  the  sheriffs  for  dispersing  the  mob.  It 
was  soon  clear  that  opinion  had  been  embittered 
rather  than  silenced  by  the  blow  at  Wilkes. 

The  same  narrowness  of  view,  the  same  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  the  same  obstinacy  of  temper, 
were  shown  by  Grenville  in  a  yet  more  im- 
portant struggle,  a  struggle  with  the  American 
Colonies.  The  plans  of  Bute  for  their  taxation 
and  restraint  had  fallen  to  the  ground  on  his 
retirement  and  that  of  Townshend  from  office. 
Lord  Shelburne  succeeded  TownshenS  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  young  as  he  was,  Shel- 
burne was  too  sound  a  statesman  to  suffer  these 


plans  to  be  revived.     But  the  resignation  of  ! 
Shelburne  in  1763,  after  the  failure  of  Pitt  to  [ 
form   a  united   ministry,    again    reopened  the 
question.     Grenville  had  fully  concurred  in  a 
part  at  least  of  Bute's  designs;  and  now   that 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  admin-  [ 
istration  he  again  turned   his  attention  to  the 
Colonies.     On  one  important  side  his  policy  ' 
wholly  differed  from   that  of  Townshend  or  | 
Bute.  With  Bute  as  with  the  King  the  question 
of  deriving  a  revenue  from  America  was  chiefly  j 
important  as  one  which  would  bring  the  claims 
of  independent  taxation  and  legislation  put  for- 
ward by  the  colonies  to  an  issue,  and  in  the  end 
— as  it  was  hoped — bringabout  a  reconstruction 
of   the  Democratic   institutions  and  a  closer 
union  of  the  colonies  under  British  rule.  Gren- 
ville's  aim  was  strictly  financial.    His  conserva- 
tive and  constitutional  temper  made  him  averse 

I  from  any  sweeping  changes  in  the  institutions 
of  the  Colonies.  He  put  aside  as  roughly  a3 
Shelburne  the  projects   which  had   been  sug- 

j  gested  for  the  suppression  of  colonial  charters, 
the  giving  power  in  the  Colonies  to  military  of- 
ficers, or  the  payment  of  Crown  officers  in 
America  by  the  English  treasury.  All  he  de- 
sired was  that  the   colonies   should  contribute 

I  what  he  looked  on  as  their  just  share  towards 
the  relief  of  the  burthens  left  by  the  war;  anil 
it  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  he  proceeded  to 

j  carry  out  the  financial  plans  which  had  been  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  raising  both  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal  revenue  from  America. 

If  such  a  policy  was  more  honest,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  more  absurd  than  that  of  Bute. 
Bute  had  at  any  rate  aimed  at  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  system  of  colonial  government. 
Grenville  aimed  simply  at  collecting  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  he  knew  that 
even  this  wretched  sura  must  be  immensely 
lessened  unless  hi?  plans  were  cordially  accept- 
ed by  the  colbnists.     He  knew  too   that  there 

j  was  small  hope  of  such  an  acceptance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  at  once  met  with  a  dogged  oppo- 
sition; and  though  the  shape  which  that  oppo- 
sition took  was  a  legal  and   technical    one,  it 

I  really  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 

,  lation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Proud  as  England  was  of  her  imperial  position 

!  she  had  as  yet  failed  to  grasp  the  difference  be- 
tween an  empire  and  a  nation.  A  nation  is  an 
aggregate  of  individual  citizens,  bound  together 
in  a  common  and  equal  relation  to  the  state 
which  they  form.  An  empire  is  an  aggregate 
of  political  bodies,  bound  together  by  a  conimoa 
relation  to  a  central  state,  but  whose  relations  to 
it  may  vary  from  the  closest  dependency  to  the 
loosest  adhesion.  To  Grenville  and  the  bulk  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  the  Colonies  were  as 
conipletel}'  English  soil  as  England  itself,  nor 
did  they  see  any  difference  in  political  rights  or 
in  their  relation  to  the  Imperial  legislature  be- 
tween an  Englishman  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
man  of  Kent.  What  rights  their  charters  gave 
the  Colonies  they  looked  on  as  not  strictly  po- 
litical but  municipal  rights;  they  were  not  slates 
but  corporations;  and,  as  corporate  bodies, 
whatever  privileges  might  have  been  given 
them,  they  were  as  completely  the  creatures 
and  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  as  the  cor- 
porate body  of  a  borough  or  of  a  trading  com 
pany.  Their  very  existence  in  fact  rested  in  a 
like  way  on  the  will  of  the  Crown;  on  a  breach 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  grant- 
ed their  charters  were  revocable  and  their  priv- 
ileges ceased,  their  legislatures  and  the  rights  of 
their  legislatures  came  to  ah  end  as  completely 
as  the  common  council  of  a  borough  that  had 
forfeited  its  franchise  or  the  rights  of  that  com- 
mon council.  It  was  true  that  save  in  matters 
of  trade  and  navigation  the  Imperial  Parliament 
or  the  Imperial  Crown  had  as  yet  left  them 
mainly  to  tiieir  own  self  government;  above  all 
that  it  had  not  subjected  iliem  to  the  burthen  of 
taxation  which  was  borne  by  other  Englishmen 
at  home.  But  it  had  more  than  once  asserted 
its  right  to  tax  the  colonies;  it  had  again  and 
again  refused  assent  to  acts  of  their  legislatures 
which  denied  such  a  right;  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  they  held  it  impossible  that 
such  a  right  could  exist.  No  bounds  could  be 
fixed  for  the  supremacy  of  the  King  in  Parlia- 
ment over  every  subject  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
colonist  of  America  was  as  absolutely  a  subject 
as  the  ordinary  Englishman.  On  mere  grounds 
of  law  Grenville  was  undoubtely  right  in  his 
assertion  of  such  a  view  as  this;  for  the  law  had 

I  grown  up  under  purely  national  conditions,  and 

I  without  a  consciousness  of   the  new   political 

I  world  to  which  it  was  now  to  be  applied.  What 
the  colonists  had  to  urge  against  it  was  really 


the  fact  of  such  a  world.  They  were  English- 
men, but  they  were  Englishmen  parted  from 
England  by  three  thousand  miles  of  sea. 
They  could  not,  if  they  would,  share  the 
common  political  life  of  men  at  home;  nat- 
ure had  imposed  on  them  their  own  political 
life;  what  charters  had  done  was  not  to  cre- 
ate but  to  recognize  a  state  of  things  which 
sprang  from  the  very  circumstances  under 
which  the  Colonies  had  originated  and  grown 
into  being.  Nor  could  any  canceling  of  char- 
ters cancel  those  circumstances.  No  act  of 
Parliament  could  annihilate  the  Atlantic.  The 
political  status  of  the  man  of  Massachusetts 
could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  the  man  of 
Kent,  because  that  of  the  Kentish  man  rested 
on  his  right  of  being  represented  in  Parliament 
and  thus  sharing  in  a  work  of  self-government, 
while  the  other  from  sheer  distance  could  not 
exercise  such  a  right.  The  pretense  of  equality 
was  in  effect  the  assertion  of  inequality;  for  it 
was  to  subject  the  colonist  to  the  burthens  of 
Englishmen  without  giving  him  any  effective 
share  in  the  right  of  self-government  which 
Englishmen  purchased  by  supporting  those 
burthens.  But  the  wrong  was  even  greater  thaa 
this.  The  Kentish  man  really  took  his  share  ia 
governing  through  his  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment the  Empire  to  which  the  colonists  be- 
longed. If  the  colonist  had  no  such  share  he 
became  the  subject  of  the  Kentish  man.  The 
pretense  of  political  identity  had  ended  in  the 
establishment  not  only  of  serfdom  but  of  the 
most  odious  form  of  serfdom,  a  subjection  to 
one's  fellow  subjects. 

The  otly  alternative  for  so  impossible  a  rela- 
tion was  the  recognition  of  such  relations  as 
actually  existed.  While  its  laws  remained 
national,  England  had  grown  from  a  nation  in- 
to an  empire.  Whatever  theorists  might  allege, 
the  Colonies  were  in  fact  political  bodies  with  a 
distinct  life  of  their  own,  whose  connection  with 
the  mother-country  had  in  the  last  hundred 
years  taken  a  definite  and  peculiar  form.  Their 
administration  in  its  higher  parts  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother  country.  Their  legis- 
lation on  all  internal  affairs,  though  lightly 
supervised  by  the  mother-country,  was  practi- 
cally in  their  own  hands.  They  exercised  with- 
out interference  the  right  of  self-taxation,  while 
the  mother-country  exercised  with  as  little  in- 
terference the  right  of  monopolizing  their 
trade.  Against  this  monoply  of  their  trade  not 
a  voice  was  as  yet  raised  among  the  colonists. 
They  justly  looked  on  it  as  a^  enormous  contri- 
bution to  the  wealth  of  Britain,  which  might 
fairly  be  taken  in  place  of  any  direct  supplies, 
and  which,  while  it  asserted  the  sovereignty  of 
the  mother-country,  left  their  local  freedom  un- 
touched. The  harshness  of  such  a  monopoly 
had  indeed  been  somewhat  mitigated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  contraband  trade  which  had  grown  up 
between  American  ports  and  the  adjacent  Span- 
ish Islands,  a  trade  so  necessary  for  the  colo- 
nics, and  in  the  end  so  beneficial  to  British 
commeice  itself,  that  statesmen  [like  Walpole 
had  winked  at  its  development.  The  pedantry 
of  Grenville  however  saw  in  it  only  an  infringe- 
ment of  British  monopoly;  and  one  of  his  first 
steps  was  to  suppress  this  contraband  trade  by 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  navigation  law.!!. 
Harsh  and  unwise  as  these  measures  seemed, 
the  colonists  owned  their  legality;  and  their  re- 
sentment only  showed  itself  in  a  pledge  to  use 
no  British  manufactures  till  the  restrictions 
were  relaxed.  But  such  a  stroke  was  a  mere 
measure  of  retaliation,  whose  pressure  was 
pretty  sure  in  the  end  to  effect  its  aim ;  and 
even  in  their  moment  of  irritation  the  colonists 
uttered  no  protest  against  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  Their  position  indeed  was  strictly  con- 
servative; what  they  claimed  was  a  continuance 
of  the  existing  connection;  and  had  their  claim 
been  admitted,  they  would  probably  have  drift- 
ed quietly  into  such  a  relation  to  the  crown  as 
that  of  our  actual  colonies  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia. 

What  the  issue  of  such  a  policy  might  have 
been  as  America  grew  to  a  population  and 
wealth  beyond  those  of  the  mother-country,  it 
is  hard  to  guess.  But  no  such  policy  was  to  be 
tried.  The  next  scheme  of  the  Minister — his 
proposal  to  introduce  internal  taxation  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Colonies  themselves  by  reviv- 
ing the  project  of  an  excise  or  stamp  duty, 
which  Walpole's  good  sense  had  rejected — was 
of  another  order  from  his  schemes  for  suppress- 
ing the  contraband  traffic.  Unlike  the  system 
of  Navigation  Acts,  it  was  a  gigantic  change 
in  the  whole  actual  relations  of  England  and 
its  colonies.     They  met  it  therefore  in  another 
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s|)irit.  Taxation  and  representation,  they  as- 
seried,  went  hand  in  hand.  America  had  no 
representatives  in  the  British  Parliament.  The 
representatives  of  the  colonists  met  iu  tlieir  own 
colonial  assemblies,  and  these  were  willing  to 
grant  supplies  of  a  larger  amount  than  a  stamp- 
ta.\  would  produce.  Massachusetts — first  as 
ever  in  her  protest — marked  accurately  the  po- 
sition she  took.  "  Prohibitions  of  trade  are 
neither  equable  nor  just;  but  the  power  of  tax- 
ing is  the  grand  banner  of  British  liberty.  If 
that  is  once  broken  down,  all  is  lost. "  The  dis- 
tinction was  accepted  by  the  assembly  of  every 
colony;  and  it  was  with  their  protest  and  offer 
that  they  dispatched  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
bad  risen  from  his  position  of  a  working  printer 
in  Philadelphia  to  high  repute  among  scientific 
discoverers,  as  their  agent  to  England.  In  Eng- 
land Franklin  found  few  who  recognized  the 
distinction  which  the  colonists  had  drawn ; 
it  was  indeed  incompatible  with  the  universal 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. But  there  were  many  who  held  that 
such  taxation  was  unadvisable,  that  the  control 
of  trade  was  what  a  country  really  gained  from 
its  colonies,  that  it  was  no  work  of  a  statesman 
to  introduce  radical  changes  into  relations  so 
delicate  as  those  of  a  mother-country  and  its 
dependencies,  and  that,  boundless  as  was  the 
power  of  Parliament  in  theory,  "  it  should  vol- 
untarily set  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  its  power." 
It  had  the  right  to  tax  Ireland,  but  it  never  used 
it.  The  same  self  restraint  might  be  extended 
to  America,  and  the  more  that  the  colonists 
were  in  the  main  willing  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  general  defense.  Unluckily  Franklin  could 
give  uo  assurance  as  to  a  union  for  the  purpose 
of  such  taxation,  and  without  such  assurance 
GrenviUe  had  no  mind  to  change  his  plans.  In 
February,  1675,  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  less  opposition  than 
a  turnpike  bill. 

At  this  critical  moment  Pitt  was  absent  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  When  the  resolution 
vas  taken  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill_and  in  bed," 
be  said  a  few  montlis  later.  "  If  I  could  have 
endured  to  be  carried  in  mj'  bed,  so  great  was 
the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences, 
I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have 
laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  my 
testimony  against  it."  He  was  soon  however 
called  to  a  position  where  his  protest  might 
Lave  been  turued  to  action.  The  Stamp  Act 
was  hardly  p;issed  when  an  insult  oilered  to  the 
Fiincess  Dowager,  by  theexcUision  of  her  name 
from  a  Regency  Act,  brought  to  a  head  the 
quarrel  which  had  long  been  growing  between 
the  ministry  and  the  King.  George  again  offer- 
ed power  to  William  Pitt,  and  so  great  was  his 
anxiety  to  free  hirnself  from  Grenville's  dicta- 
tion llial  he  consented  absolutely  lo  Pitt's  terras. 
He  waived  his  objection  to  that  general  return 
of  the  whole  Whig  party  to  ofBce  which  Pitt 
had  laid  down  in  1763  as  a  condition  of  his  own. 
He  consented  lo  his  demands  for  a  change  of 
policy  in  America,  for  the  abolition  of  general 
warrants,  and  the  formation  of  a  Protestant 
system  of  German  alliances  as  a  means  of 
counteracting  the  family  compact  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  The  formation  of  the  new  ministry 
seemed  secured,  when  the  refusal  of  Earl  Tem- 
ple to  join  it  brought  Pitt's  efforts  abruptly  to 
an  end.  Temple  was  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  and 
Pitt  was  not  only  bound  to  him  by  strong 
family  ties,  but  he  found  in  him  his  only  Par- 
liamentary support.  The  great  commoner  had 
not  a  single  follower  of  his  own  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  a  single  seat  in  it  at  his  dis- 
posal. What  following  he  seemed  to  have  was 
simply  that  of  the  Greuvilles;  and  it  was  the 
support  of  his  brothers  in  law,  Lord  Tempht 
and  George  GrenviUe,  which  had  enabled  him 
iu  great  part  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Whig 
connection  m  ihe  Minislry  of  ""757.  ButGeorire 
GrenviUe  had  parted  from  bim  at  its  close,  and 
DOW  Lord  Temple  drew  to  hts  brother  rather 
than  to  Piit.  His  rel'usal  to  join  the  Cabinet 
left  Pitt  absolutely  aloneso  far  as  Parliamentary 
strength  went,  and  he  felt  himself  too  weak, 
when  thus  deserted,  to  hold  his  ground  in  any 
ministerial  combination  with  Ihe  Whigs.  Dis- 
appointed in  two  successive  efforts  to  form  a 
ministry  by  the  same  obstacle,  he  returned  to 
bis  seal  in  Somersetshire,  while  the  King  turned 
for  help  to  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs. 

The  age  and  incapacity  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  placed  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
at  the  head  of  this  section  of  the  part}',  after  it 
had  been  driven  from  office  to  make  way  for  the 
supremacy  of  Bute.  Thinned  as  it  was  by  the 
desertion  of  GrenviUe  and  Townshend,  as  well 


as  of  the  Bedford  faction,  it  still  claimed  an  ex 
elusive  right  to  the  name  of  the  "Whigs.  Rock- 
iugham  was  honest  of  purpose,  he  was  free 
from  all  taint  of  the  corruption  of  men  like 
Newcastle,  and  be  was  inclined  to  a  pure  and 
lofty  view  of  the  nature  and  end  of  government. 
But  he  was  young,  timid,  and  of  small  abilities, 
and  he  shared  to  the  full  the  dislike  of  the  great 
Whig  nobles  to  Pitt  and  the  popular  sympathies 
on  wliich  Pitt's  power  rested.  The  weakness 
of  the  ministry  which  he  formed  in  July,  1765, 
was  seen  in  its  slowness  to  deal  with  American 
affairs.  Rockingham  looked  on  the  Stamp  Act 
as  inexpedient;  but  he  held  firmly  against  Pitt 
and  Shelburne  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
and  legislate  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably through  this  difference  of  sentiment  that 
Pitt  refused  to  join  his  ministry  on  its  forma- 
tion. For  six  months  he  made  no  effort  to  re- 
peal the  obnoxious  Acts,  and  in  fact  suffered 
preparations  to  go  on  for  enforcing  them. 
News  however  soon  came  from  America  which 
made  this  attitude  impossible.  Vigorously  as 
he  had  struggled  against  the  Acts,  Franklin  had 
seen  no  other  course  for  the  Colonies,  when 
they  were  passed,  but  that  of  submission.  But 
submission  was  the  last  tbiug  the  colonists 
dreamed  of.  Everywhere  through  New  Eng- 
land riots  broke  out  on  the  news  of  the  arrival 
of  the  stamped  paper;  and  the  frightened  col- 
lectors resigned  their  posts.  Norlhern  and 
Southern  States  were  drawn  together  by  the 
new  danger.  "  Virginia,"  it  was  proudly  said 
afterwards,  "rang  the  alarm  bell;"  its  assem- 
bly was  the  first  to  formally  deny  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  meddle  with  inter- 
nal taxation,  and  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
acts.  Massachusetts  not  only  adopted  the  de- 
nial and  the  demand  as  its  own,  but  proposed  a 
Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonial 
assemblies  to  provide  for  common  and  united 
action;  and  in  October  1765  this  Congress  met 
to  repeat  the  protest  and  petition  of  Virginia. 

The  Congress  was  the  beginning  of  American 
union.  "  There  ought  to  be  no  New  England- 
man,  no  New  Yorker  known  on  this  conti- 
nent," said  one  of  its  members,  "  but  all  of  us 
Americans."  The  news  of  its  assembly  reach- 
ed England  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  perplex- 
ed the  ministry,  two  of  whose  members  now 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  repealing  the 
acts.  But  Rockingham  would  promise  at  most 
no  more  than  suspension;  and  when  the  Houses 
met  in  the  spring  of  1766  no  voice  but  Shel- 
burue's  was  raised  in  the  Peers  for  repeal.  In 
the  Commons  however  the  news  at  once  called 
Pitt  to  tlie  front  As  a  minister  he  had  long 
since  rejected  a  similar  scheme  for  taxing  the 
Colonies.  He  had  been  ill  and  absent  from 
Parliament  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed. 
But  he  adopted  to  the  full  the  constitutional 
claim  of  America.  He  gloried  in  a  resistance 
which  wasdenninced  in  Parliament  as  rebell- 
ion. "In  my  opinion,  "  he  said,  "this  king- 
dom has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  Colonies. 
.  .  .  America  is  obstinate!  America  is  almost 
in  open  rebellion!  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America 
has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  lo 
submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  "  He 
spoke,"  said  a  looker-on,  "like  a  man  inspir- 
ed," and  he  ended  by  a  demand  for  the  abso- 
lute, total,  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  acts. 
It  is  from  this  moment  that  the  bitter  hatred  of 
George  the  Third  to  Pitt  may  be  dated.  In  an 
outburst  of  resentment  the  King  called  him  a 
trumpet  of  sedit'ion,  and  openly  wished  for  Ids 
death.  But  the  general  desire  that  he  should 
return  to  office  was  quickened  by  Ihe  sense  of 
power  which  spoke  in  his  words,  and  now  that 
the  first  bitterness  of  finding  himself  alone  had 
passed  away,  Pitt  was  willing  to  join  the 
Whigs.  Negotiations  were  opened  fortius  pur- 
pose; but  they  at  once  broke  down.  Weak  as 
they  felt  themselves,  Rockingham  and  his  col- 
leagues now  sliranK  from  Pitt,  as  on  the  forma- 
tion of  their  ministry-  Pitt  had  shrunk  from 
them.  Personal  feeling  no  doubt  played  its 
pan;  for  in  any  united  administration  Pitt  must 
necessarily  lake  the  lead,  and  Rockingham  was 
in  no  mo'otl  to  give  up  his  supremacy.  But 
graver  political  reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  co- 
operated with  this  iealousy  and  distrust;  and 
the  blind  sense  -svhicli  the  Whigs  had  long  had 
of  a  radical  difference  between  Iheir  policy  and 
that  of  Pitt  was  now  defined  for  them  by  the 
keenest  political  thinker  of  the  day. 

At  this  moment  Rockingham  was  in  great 
measure  guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  secre- 
tary, Edmund    Burke.      Burke  had   come  to 


London  in  1750  as  a  poor  and  unknown  Irish 
adventurer.  But  the  learning  which  at  once 
won  him  the  friendship  of  Johnson,  and  the 
imaginative  power  which  enabled  him  to  give 
his  learning  a  living  shape,  soon  promised  him 
a  philosophical  and  literary  career.  Instinct 
however  drew  Burke  not  to  literature  but  to 
politics.  He  became  secretary  to  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  in  1765  entered  Parliament  under 
his  patronage.  His  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Acts  at  once  lifted  him  into  fame.  The 
heavy  Quaker-like  figure,  the  scratch  wig,  the 
round  spectacles,  the  cumbrous  roll  of  paper 
which  loaded  Burke's  pocket,  gave  lillle  prom- 
ise of  a  great  orator  and  less  of  tlie  character- 
istics of  his  oratory — its  passionate  ardor,  its 
poetic  fancy,  its  amazing  prodigality  of  re- 
sources; the  dazzling  succe.-ision  in  which 
irony,  pathos,  invective,  tenderness,  the  most 
brilliant  word  pictures,  the  coolest  argument 
followed  each  other.  It  w  as  an  eloquence  in- 
deed of  a  wholly  new  order  in  English  experi- 
ence. Walpole's  clearness  of  statement,  Pitt's 
appeals  to  emotion,  w-ere  exchanged  for  the  im- 
passioned expression  of  a  distinct  philosophy 
i  of  politics.  "I  have  learned  more  from  him 
than  from  all  the  books  I  ever  read,"  Fox  cried 
at  a  later  time,  with  a  burst  of  generous  ad- 
miration. The  philosophical  cast  of  Burke's 
reasoning  was  unaccompanied  by  any  philo 
sophical  coldness  of  tone  or  phrase.  The  ground- 
work indeed  of  his  nature  was  poetic.  His 
ideas,  if  conceived  by  the  reason,  look  shape 
and  color  from  the  splendor  and  fire  of  his 
imagination.  A  nation  was  lo  him  a  great  liv- 
ing society,  so  complex  in  its  relations,  and 
whose  institutions  were  so  interwoven  with 
gloriouseventsin  the  past,  that  to  touch  it  rudely 
was  a  sacrilege.  Its  constitution  was  uo  artifi- 
cial scheme  of  government,  but  an  exquisite  bal- 
ance of  social  forces  which  was  in  itself  a  natu- 
ral outcome  of  its  history  and  development. 
His  temper  was  in  this  way  conservative,  but 
his  conservatism  sprang  not  from  a  love  of  in- 
action but  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  social 
order,  aud  from  an  imaginative  reverence  for  all 
that  existed.  Every  institution  was  hallowed 
to  him  by  the  clear  insight  with  which  he  dis- 
cerned its  relations  to  the  past  and  its  subtle 
connection  with  the  social  fabric  around  it.  To 
touch  even  an  anomaly  seemed  to  Burke  to  be 
risking  the  ruin  of  a  complex  structure  of  na- 
tional^rder  which  it  had  cost  centuries  to  build 
up.  "  The  equilibrium  of  the  coustitution,"  he 
said,  "has  something  so  delicate  about  it,  that 
the  least  displacen.eut  may  destroy  it."  "  It  is 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter  even  to  touch 
so  complicated  a  machine." 

Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of  such  a  the- 
ory was  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  Burke's 
practical  dealing  with  politics.  In  the  great 
question  indeed  which  fronted  him  as  he  en- 
tered Parliament,  it  served  him  well.  No  man  has 
ever  seen  with  deeper  insight  the  working  of 
those  natural  forces  which  build  up  communi- 
ties, or  which  group  communities  iuto  empires; 
and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, in  their  actual  relation  to  the  mother- 
country,  he  saw  a  result  of  such  forces  which 
only  madmen  and  pedants  would  disturb.  To 
enter  upon  "grounds  of  Government,"  to  re- 
model this  great  structure  of  empire  on  a  theo- 
retical basis,  seemed  to  him  a  work  for  "  meta- 
physicians," and  not  for  statesmen.  What 
statesmen  had  to  do  was  to  take  this  structure 
as  it  was,  and  by  cautious  and  delicate  adjust- 
ment to  accommodate  from  time  to  time  its 
general  shape  and  tlie  relations  of  its  various 
parts  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  their 
natural  development.  Nothins.  in  other  words, 
could  be  truer  than  Burke's  political  philosophy 
when  the  actual  state  of  things  was  good  in  it- 
self, and  its  preservation  a  recogniiion  of  the 
harmony  of  political  institutions  with  political 
facts,  ijnt  nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than 
his  philosophy  when  he  applied  it  to  a  state  of 
things  which  in  itself  was  evil,  and  which  was 
in  fact  a  defiance  of  the  natural  growth  and  ad 
justment  of  political  power.  It  was  thus  that 
he  applied  it  to  politics  at  home.  He  looked 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  English  insiitutions.  His  aim  was  to 
keep  England  as  the  Revolution  hud  left  it,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  great  nobles  who  were 
faithful  to  the  Revolution.  Such  a  conviction 
left  him  hostile  to  all  movement  whatever.  He 
gave  his  passionate  adhesion  to  the  inaction  of 
the  Whigs.  He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Rock 
ingham,  an  honest  man,  but  Ihe  weakest  of 
party  leaders.  He  strove  to  check  the  corrup- 
tion of  Parliament  by  a  bill  for  civil  retrench- 
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ment,  but  he  took  the  lead  in  defeating  all  plans  ings.  It  was  the  noblest  hour  of  his  life.  For 
for  its  reform.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  few  the  moment  indeed  lie  had  "saved  England  " 
men  in  England  who  understood  the  value  of  more  truly  than  even  at  the  crisis  of  the  Seven 
free  industry,  he  struggled  bitteily  against  all  i  Years'  War.  His  voice  had  forced  on  tiie 
proposals  to  give  freedom  to  Irish  trade,  and  ministry  and  the  King  a  measure  which  avert- 
against  the  Commercial  Treaty  which  the  ed,  though  but  for  awhile,  the  fatal  struggle 
younger  Pitt  concluded  with  France.  His  between  England  and  her  Coloniys.  Lonely 
work  seemed  to  be  that  of  investing  with  a  as  he  was,  tlie  ministry  which  had  rejected 
gorgeous  poetry  the  policy  of  timid  content  his  offers  of  aid  found  itself  unable  to  stand 
which  the  Whigs  believed  they  inherited  from  'against  the  general  sense  that  tLie  first  man  in 
Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  the  very  intensity  of    the  country  should  be  its  ruler;  jind  bitter  as 


his  trust  in  the  natural  development  of  a  people 
rendered  him  incapable  of  understanding  tbe 
good  that  might  come  from  particular  or  from 
special  reforms. 

It  was  this  temper  of  Burke's  mind  which 
estranged  him  from  Pitt.     His  political  sagacity 


was  the  King's  hatred  of  him,  Rockingham's 
resignation  in  the  summer  of  1766  forced 
George  to  call  Pitt  into  office.  His  acceptance 
of  the  King's  call  and  the  measures  which  he 
took  to  construct  a  ministry  showed  a  new 
resolve  in  the  great  statesman.     He  had  de- 


had  discerned  that  the  true  basis  of  the  Whig  termined  to  break  finally  with  the  political 
party  must  henceforth  be  formed  in  a  combina- :  tradition  which  hampered  him,  and  to  set 
tion  of  that  "power  drawn  from  popularity"  aside  even  the  dread  of  Parliamentary  weak- 
which  was  embodied  in  Pitt  witli  the  power  I  ness  which  had  fettered  him  three  years  before, 
which  the  Whig  families  drew  from  political  I  Temple's  refusal  of  aid,  save  on  terms  of  equal- 
"  connection."  But  with  Pitt's  popular  ten-  ity  which  were  wholly  inadmissible,  was  passed 
dencies  Burke  had  uo  real  sympathy.  He  by,  thougli  it  left  Pitt  without  a  party  in  the 
looked  on  his  eloquence  as  mere  rant;  he  be- !  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same  temper  he 
iieved  his  character  to  be  hollow,  selfish,  and  set  at  defiance  the  merely  Parliamentary  organ- 
insincere.  Above  all  he  saw  in  him  with  a  izatiou  of  the  Whigs  by  excluding  Newcastle, 
true  foreboding  the  representative  of  forces  while  he  showed  his  wish  to  unite  the  party 
before  which  the  actual  method  of  government  '  as  a  whole  by  his  offer  of  posts  to  nearly  all  the. 
must  go  down.  The  popularity  of  Pitt  in  face  members  of  the  late  administration.  Though 
of  his  Parliamentary  isolation  was  a  sign  that  Rockingham  stood  coldly  aside,  some  of  his 
the  House  of  Commons  was  no  real  represent  a-  j  fellow-ministers  accepted  Pitt's  offers,  and  they 
tiv»  of  the  English  people.  Burke  foresaw  that  were  reinforced  by  Lords  Shelburue  and  Cam- 
Pitt  was  drifting  inevitably  to  a  demand  for  a  den,  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  few 
reform  of  the  Hou.se  which  should  make  it  rep-  friends  who  still  clung  to  the  Great  Commoner, 
resentative  in  fact  as  in  name.  The  full  issues  Such  a  ministry  however  rested  for  power 
of  such  a  reform,  the  changes  which  it  would  not  on  Parliament  but  on  public  opinion.  It 
bring  with  it,  the  displacement  of  political  was  in  effect  an  appeal  from  Parliament  to  the 
power  which  it  would  involve,  Burke  alone  of  people;  and  it  was  an  appeal  which  made  such 
the  men  of  his  day  understood.  But  he  under-  a  reform  in  Parliament  as  would  bring  it  into 
stood  them  only  to  shrink  from  them  with  lior-  unison  with  public  opinion  a  mere  question 
ror,  and  to  shrink  with  almost  as  great  a  horror  of  time.  Whatever  may  have  been  Pitt's  ulti- 
from  the  man  who  was  leading  England  on  in  mate  designs,  however,  no  word  of  such  a  re 
the  path  of  change.  ,  form  was  uttered  by  any  one.  Oc  the  con- 
At  this  crisis  then  the  temper  of  Burke  trary  Pitt  stooped  to  strengthen  his  Parliament- 
squared  with  the  temper  of  the  Whig  party,  and  ary  support  by  admitting  some  even  of  the 
of  Rockingham;  and  the  difference  between  "  King's  friends"  to  a  share  in  the  administra- 
Pitt's  tendencies  and  their  own  came  to  the  tion.  But  its  lite  lay  really  in  Pitt  himself,  in 
front  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  troub-  his  immense  popularity,  and  in  the  command 
les  in  America.  Pitt  was  not  only  for  a  re-  which  his  eloquence  gave  him  over  the  House 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Acts,  but  for  an  open  and  of  Commons.  His  popularity  indeed  was  soon 
ungrudging  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  to  a  roughly  shaken;  for  the  ministry  was  hardly 
partial  independence  which  had  been  made  by  formed  when  it  was  announced  that  its  leader 
the  colonists.  His  genius  saw  that,  whatever  had  accepted  the  Earldom  of  Chatham.  The 
were  the  legal  rights  of  the  mother-country,  the  step  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
time  had  come  when  the  union  between  Eng-  for  awhile  ruined  the  public  confidence  which 
land  and  its  children  across  the  Atlantic  must  his  reputation  for  unselfishness  had  aided  him 
rest  rather  on  sentiment  than  on  law.  Such  a  to  win.  But  it  was  from  no  vulgar  ambition 
view  was  wholiy  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  that  Pitt  laid  down  his  title  of  the  Great  Com- 
the  Whigs  or  the  ministry.  They  were  willing,  fnouer.  The  nervous  disorganization  which 
rather  than  heighten  American  discontent,  to  had  shown  itself  three  years  before  in  his  de- 
repeal  the  Stamp  Acts;  but  they  looked  on  the  spair  upon  Temple's  desertion  had  never  ceased 
supremacy  of  England  and  of  the  English  Par-  to  hang  around  him,  and  it  had  been  only  at 
liament  over  a'.i  English  dependencies  as  a  prin-  rare  intervals  that  he  had  forced  himself  from 
ciple  absolutely  beyond  question.  From  the  his  retirement  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Com- 
union,  therefore,  which  Pitt  offered  Rocking-  mons.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  coming 
ham  and  his  fellow-ministers  stood  aloof.  They  weakness  that  made  him  shun  the  storms  of  dc 
were  driven,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  a  bate.  But  in  the  cabinet  he  showed  all  his  old 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  policy  which  energy.  The  most  jealous  of  his  fellow-minis- 
he  demanded;  but  they  resolved  that  the  repeal  ters  owned  his  supremacy.  At  the  close  of  one 
of  tte  Stamp  Acts  should  be  accompanied  by  a  of  his  earliest  councils  Charles  Townshend  ac- 
formal  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  colonial  knowledged  to  a  colleague  "  Lord  Chatham  has 
freedom  which  Pitt  had  laid  down.  A  declar-  just  shown  to  us  what  inferior  animals  we  are!" 
atory  act  was  first  brought  in,  which  asserted  Plans  were  at  once  set  on  foot  for  the  better 
the  supreme  power  of  Parliament  over  the  Col-  government  of  Ireland,  for  the  transferof  India 
onies  "in  all  cases  whatsoever."  The  declara  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  for  the 
tion  was  intended  no  doubt  to  reassure  the  fol-  formation  of  an  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Rus- 
lowcrs  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  their  oppo-  sia  to  balance  the  Family  Compacr  of  the  House 
nents,  for  in  the  assertion  of  the  omnipotence  of  of  Bourbon.  The  alliance  was  foiled  for  the 
the  two  Houses  to  which  they  belonged  Whig  moment  by  the  coldness  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
aud  Tory  were  at  one.  But  it  served  also  as  a  sia.  The  first  steps  towards  Indian  reform 
public  declaration  of  the  difference  which  sev-  were  only  taken  by  the  ministry  under  severe 
ered  the  WhiffS from  the  Great  Commoner.  In  pressure  from  Pitt.  Petty  jealousies,  too, 
a  full  house  Pitt  found  but  two  supporters  in  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
his  fierce  attack  upon  the  declaratory  bill,  |  Whigs,  and  the  hostility  of  Rockingharn  was 
which  was  supported  by  Burke  in  a  speech  shown  by  the  fierce  attacks  of  Burke  in  the 
which  at  once  gave  him  rank  as  an  orator;  House  of  Common.'!.  But  secession  and  invec- 
while  Pitt's  lieutenant,  Shelburne,  found  but  tive  had  little  effect  on  the  ministry.  "The 
four  supporters  in  a  similar  attack  in  the  Lords,  session,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  a  friend  at 
The  passing  of  the  declaratory  act  was  followed  the  close  of  1776,  "has  ended  triumphantly  for 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Great  Earl;"  and  when  Chatham  withdrew 
the  Stamp  Acts;  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  to  Bath  to  mature  his  plans  for  the  coming  year 
of  the  King's  friends,  a  resistance  instigated  by  his  power  remained  unshaken. 
George   himself,  the  bill   was  carried   in  Feb 


ruary  1766  by  a  large  majority. 

As  the  members  left  the  House  of  Commons, 
George  Grenville,  whose  resistance  had  been 
fierce  and  dogged,  was  hooted  by  the  crow-d 
which  wailed  to  learn  the  issue  without.     Be- 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  AMERICA. 
1767—1783. 
The  Cliatham  ministry  marked  a  new  phase 


fore  Pitt  the  multitude  reverently  uncovered    in  the  relation  of  public  opinion  to  the  govern 
their  heads  and  followed  him  home  with  bless-    ment  of  the  State.     In  1766  as  in  1756  Pitt  had 


been  called  into  office  by  "the  voice  of  thei 
people  "  at  large.  But  in  his  former  ministry' 
the  influence  he  drew  from  popularity  could 
only  make  itself  effective  through  an  alliance 
with  the  influence  which  was  drawn  from  po- 
litical connection;  and  when  the  two  elements 
of  the  administration  became  opposed  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation  gave  Pitt  little  strength  of 
resistance  against  the  Whigs.  Xor  had  the 
young  King  had  much  better  fortune  as  yet  in 
his  efforts  to  break  their  rule.  He  had  severed 
them  indeed  from  Pitt;  and  he  had  dexterously 
broken  up  the  great  party  into  jealous  factions. 
But  broken  as  it  was,  even  its  factions  remained 
too  .strong  for  the  King.  His  one  effort  at  in- 
dependence under  Bute  hardly  lasted  a  year, 
and  he  was  as  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Gren- 
ville as  in  the  hands  of  Rockingham.  His 
bribery,  his  patronage,  his  Parliamentary 
"friends,"  his  perfftly  and  his  lies,  had  done 
much  to  render  good  government  impossible 
and  to  steep  public  life  in  deeper  corruption, 
but  they  had  done  little  to  further  the  triumph 
of  the  Crown  over  the  great  houses.  Of  the 
one  power  indeed  which  could  break  the  Whig 
rule,  the  power  of  public  opinion,  George  was 
more  bitterly  jealous  than  even  of  the  Whiga 
themselves.  But  in  spite  of  his  jealous}'  the 
tide  of  opinion  steadily  rose.  In  wise  and  in 
unwise  ways  the  country  at  large  showed  its 
new  interest  in  national  policy,  its  new  resolve 
to  have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  it.  It  showed 
no  love  for  the  King  or  the  King's  schemes. 
But  it  retained  all  its  old  disgust  for  tlie  Whigs 
and  for  the  Parliament.  It  clung  to  Pitt  closer 
than  ever,  and  in  spite  of  his  isolation  from  all 
party  support  raised  him  daily  into  a  mightier 
power.  It  was  the  sense  that  a  new  England 
was  thus  growing  up  about  him,  that  a  new 
basis  was  forming  itself  for  political  action, 
which  at  last  roused  the  great  Commoner  to 
the  bold  enterprise  of  breaking  through  the 
bonds  of  "connection"  altogether.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution  a  minister  told 
the  peers  in  their  own  house  that  he  defied  their 
combinations. 

The  ministry  of  1766  in  fact  was  itself  such  a 
defiance;  for  it  was  an  attempt  to  found  polit- 
ical power  not  on  the  support  of  the  Whigs  as 
a  party,  but  on  the  support  of  national  opinion. 
But  as  Parliament  was  then  constituted,  it  was 
only  through  Chatham  himself  that  opinion 
could  tell  even  on  the  administration  he  formed; 
and  six  months  after  he  had  taken  office  Chat- 
ham was  no  more  than  a  name.  The  dread 
which  had  diiven  him  from  the  stormy  agita- 
tion of  the  Lower  House  to  the  quiet  of  the 
House  of  Peers  now  became  a  certainty.  As 
winter  died  into  the  spring  of  1767  his  nervous 
disorganization  grew  into  a  painful  and  over- 
whelming illness  which  almost  wholly  with- 
drew him  from  public  affairs;  and  when  Par- 
liament met  again  he  was  unable  either  to  come 
to  town  or  to  confer  with  his  colleagues.  It  wa3 
in  vain  that  they  prayed  him  for  a  single  word 
of  counsel.  Chatham  remained  utterly  silent; 
and  the  ministry  which  his  guidance  had  alone 
held  together  at  once  fell  into  confusion.  The 
Earl's  plans  were  suffered  to  drop.  His  col- 
leagues lost  all  cohesion,  and  each  acted  as  he 
wiUed.  Townshend,  a  brilliant  but  shallow 
rhetorician  whom  Pitt  had  been  driven  reluct- 
antly to  make  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
after  angering  the  House  of  Commons  by  pro- 
posals for  an  increase  of  the  land-tax,  strove  to 
win  back  popularity  among  the  squires  by  un- 
dertaking to  raise  a  revenue  from  Amerii  a. 
That  a  member  of  a  ministry  which  bore  Pitt  s 
name  should  have  proposed  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  colonial  taxation  within  a  year  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acts  was  strange  enough  lo 
the  colonists;  and  they  were  yet  more  astonisli.d 
when,  on  its  neglect  to  make  provision  for  com- 
pensating those  who  had  suffered  from  the  re- 
cent outbreak  in  due  conformity  loan  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  the  Assembly  of  New  Yo:k 
was  suspended,  and  when  Townshend  redeemed 
his  pledge  by  laying  duties  on  various  objrcis 
brought  into  American  ports.  But  these  mcas 
ures  were  the  result  of  levity  and  disorgani/t 
tion  rather  than  of  any  purpose  to  reopen  ilie 
quarrel.  Pitt's  colleagues  had  as  yet  no  desi^u 
to  reverse  his  policy.  The  one  aim  of  the  niio 
istry  which  bore  his  name,  and  which  duriug 
his  retirement  looked  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as 
its  actual  head,  was  simply  to  exist.  But  in  ilie 
face  of  Chatham's  continual  withdrawal,  of 
Townshend's  death  in  1767,  and  of  the  increas- 
ing hostility  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  even 
existence  was  difficult;  and  Grafton  saw  him- 
self forced  to  a  union  with  the  faction  which 
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was  gathered  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Tory  noble  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Such  measures  however  only  showed  how 
far  the  ministry  had  drifted  from  the  ground 
on  which  Pitt  took  liis  stand  iu  its  formation; 
and  the  very  force  on  which  he  had  relied  turn- 
ed at  once  against  it.  The  elections  for  the  new 
Parliament  which  met  in  1768  were  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  that  had  as  yet  been  witnessed; 
and  even  the  stoutest  opponents  of  reform 
shrank  agliastfrom  the  open  bribery  of  constit- 
uencies and  the  prodigal  barter  of  seats.  How 
bitler  the  indignation  of  the  country  had  grown 
was  seen  in  its  fresh  backing  of  Wilkes.  Wilkes 
had  remained  in  France  since  his  outlawry;  but 
he  seized  on  tlie  opening-  afforded  by  the  elec- 
tions to  return  and  offer  himself  as  a  member 
for  the  new  Parliament.  To  the  surprise  and 
dismay  of  the  ministers  he  was  returned  for 
Middlesex,  a  county  the  large  number  of  whose 
voters  made  its  choice  a  real  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  choice  of  Wilkes  at  such  a 
moment  was  in  effect  a  public  condemnation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  ministerial 
S3'stem.  The  ministry  however  and  the  House 
alike  shrank  from  a  fresh  struggle  with  the  agi- 
tator. But  the  King  was  eager  for  the  contest. 
After  ten  years  of  struggle  and  disappointment 
George  had  all  but  reached  his  aim.  The  two 
forces  which  had  as  yet  worsted  him  were  both 
of  them  paralyzed.  The  Whigs  were  fatally 
divided,  ami  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try by  their  antagonism  to  Pitt.  Pitt  on  the 
other  hand  was  suddenly  removed  from  the 
stage.  The  ministry  was  without  support  in 
the  country;  and  for  Parliamentary  support  it 
was  forced  to  lean  more  and  more  on  the  men 
who  looked  for  direction  to  the  King  himself. 
At  a  moment  when  all  hope  of  e.xerting  any 
influence  seemed  crushed  by  the  return  of 
Chatham  to  power,  George  found  his  influence 
predominant  as  it  had  never  been  before.  One 
force  of  opposition  alone  remained  in  the  pub- 
lic discontent;  and  at  this  he  struck  more  fierce- 
ly than  ever.  "  I  think  it  highly  expedient  to 
apprise  you,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  North,  "that 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  appears  to  be  very 
essential,  and  must  be  effected."  The  ministers 
and  the  House  of  Commons  bowed  to  his  will. 
By  his  non  appearance  in  court  when  charged 
with  libel,  Wilkes  had  become  an  outlaw,  and 
he  was  now  thrown  into  prison  on  his  outlawry. 
Dangerous  riots  broke  out  in  London  and  over 
the  whole  country  at  the  news  of  his  arrest;  and 
continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  In 
the  midst  of  these  tumults  the  ministry  itself 
■was  torn  with  internal  discord.  The  adherents 
of  Chatham  found  their  position  in  it  an  intol- 
erable one;  and  Lord  Shelburne  announced  his 
purpose  of  resigning  oflBce.  The  announce- 
ment was  followed  in  the  autumn  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Chatham  himself.  Though  still  pros- 
trated by  disease,  the  Earl  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  grasp  the  actual  position  of  the  cabinet 
which  traded  on  his  name,  and  in  October  1768 
he  withdrew  formally  from  the  ministry. 

Tlie  withdrawal  of  Chatham  however,  if  it 
shook  the  ministry,  only  rendered  it  still  more 
dependent  on  the  King;  and  in  spite  of  its  re- 
luctance George  forced  it  to  plunge  into  a  de- 
cisive struggle  with  the  public  opinion  which 
was  declaring  itself  in  tumult  and  riot  against 
the  system  of  government.  The  triumph  of 
Wilkes  had  been  driven  home  by  the  election 
of  a  nominee  of  the  great  agitator  as  his  col- 
league on  a  fresh  vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  Middlesex.  The  Government  met  the  blow 
by  a  show  of  vigor,  and  by  calling  on  the  mag- 
istrates of  Surrey  to  disperse  the  mobs;  a  sum- 
mons which  ended  in  conflicts  between  the 
crowd  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  some  of  the 
rioters  were  slain.  Wilkes  at  once  published 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  com- 
ments on  it  as  a  cause  of  bloodshed;  and  the 
ministry  accepted  the  step  as  a  challenge  to 
combat.  If  his  comments  were  libelous,  the 
libel  was  cognizable  iu  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.  But  no  sooner  had  Parliament  assembled 
in  1769  than  the  House  of  Commons  was  called 
to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  Wit- 
nesses were  examined  at  its  bar:  the  forms  of  a 
trial  were  gone  through;  and  as  Wilkes  per- 
sisted in  his  charge,  he  was  expelled  as  a 
libeler.  Unluckily  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  put  the  House  itself  on  trial  before  the 
constituencies.  No  sooner  was  the  new  writ 
issued  than  Wilkes  again  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate,  and  was  again  elected  by  the  shire 
of  Middlesex.  Violent  and  oppressive  as  the 
course  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been,  it 


had  as  yet  acted  within  its  strict  right,  for  no 
one  questioned  its  pos.session  of  a  right  of  ex- 
pulsion. But  the  defiance  of  Middlesex  led  it 
now  to  go  further.  It  resolved,  "  Tiiat  Mr. 
AVilkes  having  been  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment expelled  the  House,  was  and  is  incapable 
of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  pres- 
seut  Parliament;"  and  it  issued  a  writ  for  a 
fresh  election.  Middlesex  answered  this  inso- 
lent claim  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  a  constitu- 
ency by  again  returning  Wilkes;  and  the  House 
was  driven  by  ito  anger  to  a  fresh  and  more  out- 
rageous usurpation.  It  again  expelled  the 
member  for  Middlesex;  and  on  his  return  for 
the  third  time  by  an  immense  majority  it  voted 
that  the  candidate  whom  he  had  defeated.  Col- 
onel Luttrell,  ought  to  have  been  returned, 
and  was  the  legal  representative  of  Middlesex. 
The  Commons  had  not  only  limited  at  their 
own  arbitrary  discretion  the  free  election  of  the 
constituency,  but  they  had  transferred  its  rights 
to  themselves  by  seating  Luttrell  as  member  in 

■  detiance  of  the  deliberate  choice  of  Wilkes  by 

i  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.     The  country  at 

I  once  rose  indignantly  against  this  violation  of 
constitutional  law.     Wilkes  was  elected  an  Al- 

I  derman  of  London  :  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 

^  and  Livery  petitioned  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.     A  remonstrance  from  London  and 

I  Westminster  mooted  a  far  larger  question.  It 
said  boldly  that  "  there  is  a  time  when  it  is 
clearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  repre- 
sentatives. That  time  is  now  arrived.  The 
House  of  Commons  do  net  represent  the  peo- 

'  pie."  Meanwhile  a  writer  who  styled  himself 
Junius  attacked  the  Government  in  letters, 
which,  rancorous  and  unscrupulous  as  was  their 
tone,  gave  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the 
Press  by  their  clearness  and  terseness  of  slate- 

'  ment,  the  finish  of  their  style,  and  the  terrible 
vigor  of  their  invective. 

I  The  slorm  however  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy 
of  the  King.  The  printer  of  the  bold  letters 
was  prosecuted,  and  the  petitions  and  remon- 
strances of  London  were  haughtily  rejected. 
The  issue  of  the  struggle  verified  the  foreltod- 
ings  of  Burke.  If,  as  Middlesex  declared,  and 
as  the  strife  itself  proved,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  ceased  to  represent  the  English  people, 
it  was  inevitable  that  men  should  look  forward 
to  measures  that  would  make  it  representative. 
At  the  beginning  of  1770  a  cessation  of  the  dis- 

I  ease  which  had  long  held  him  prostrate  enabled 
Chatham  to  reappear  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

;  He  at  once  denounced  the  usurpations  of  the 

'  Commons,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  declare  them 

,  illegal.  But  his  genius  made  him  the  first  to 
see  that  remecies  of  this  sort  were  inadequate 
to  meet  evils  which  really  sprang  from  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  represent- 

I  ed  the  people  of  England;  and  he  mooted  a  plan 
for  its  reform  by  an  increase  of  the  county 
members,    who   tlien  formed   the    most  inde- 

1  pendent  portion  of  the  House.  Further  he 
could  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposals  he  made 
he  stood  almost  alone.     The  Tories  and   the 

j  King's  friends  were  not  likely  to  welcome  pro- 
posals which  would  lessen  the  King's  influence. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Whigs  under  Lord  Rock- 
ingham had  no  sympathy  with  Parliamentary 
reform.     As  early  as  1769,  in  his  first  political 

'  publication,  their  one  philosophic  thinker, 
Edmund  Burke,  had  met  a  proposal  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  constituents  by  a  counter  pro- 
posal to  lessen  them.     "It  would  be  more  in 

I  thespiritof  ourcoustitution,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  fashion  of  our  best  laws,"  he  said,  "  by 
lessening  the  number  to  add  to  the  weight  and 
indei)endency  of  our  voters."  Nor  did  the 
Whigs  shrink  with  less  haughty  disdain  from 
the  popular  agitation  in  which  public  opinion 
was  forced  to  express  itself,  and  which  Chat- 
ham, while  censuring  its  extravagance,  as  de- 

!  liberately  encouraged.  It  is  from  the  quarrel 
between  Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons 
that  we  may  date  the  influence  of  public  meet- 

I  ings  on  English  politics.     The  gatherings  of  the 

I  Middlesex  electors  in  his  support  were  preludes 
to  the  great  meetings  of  Yorkshire  freeholders 
in  which  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform 
rose  into  importance;  and  it  was  in  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  and  the  establishment  of  cor- 
responding committees  throughout  the  country 

'  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it,  that  the  power 

'  of  political  agitation  first  made  itself  felt. 
Political  societies  and  clubs  took  their  part  in 
this  quickening  and  organization  of  public 
opinion .  and  the  spread  of  discussion,  as  well 
as  the  influence  wlilch  now  began  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  men 
in  support  oi  any  political  movement,  proved 


that  Parliament,  whether  it  would  or  no,  must 
soon  reckon  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
at  large. 

But  an  agent  far  more  effective  than  popular 
agitation  was  preparing  to  bring  the  force  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  directly  on  Parliament 
itself.  We  have  seen  how  much  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  sprang  from  the 
secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  but  this; 
secrecy  was  thg  harder  to  preserve  as  the  nation 
woke  to  a  greater  interest  in  its  own  affairs. 
From  the  accession  of  the  Georges  imperfect 
reports  of  the  more  importantdiscussions  began 
to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Senate 
of  Lilliput,"  and  with  feigned  names  or  simple 
initials  to  denote  the  speakers.  The  best 
known  reports  of  this  kind  were  those  contrib- 
uted by  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magaziiu.  Obtained  by  stealth  and  often  merely 
recalled  by  memory,  such  reports  were  natur- 
ally inaccurate;  and  their  inaccuracy  was  eager- 
ly seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  rules 
which  guarded  the  secrecy  of  proceedings  in 
Parliament.  In  1771  the  Commons  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of  de- 
bates; and  six  printers,  who  set  it  at  defiance, 
were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  One 
who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  mes- 
senger; but  the  arrest  brought  the  House  into 
conflict  with  the  magistrates  of  London.  The 
magistrates  set  aside  its  proclamation  as  with- 
out legal  force,  released  the  printers,  and  sent 
the  messenger  to  prison  for  an  unlawful  arnst. 
The  House  sent  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Tower, 
but  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  followed 
him  on  his  way  told  that  public  opinion  was 
again  with  the  Press,  and  the  attempt  to  hinder 
its  publication  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
dropped  silently  on  his  release  at  the  next  pro- 
rogation. Few  changes  of  equal  importance 
have  been  so  quietly  brought  about.  Not  only 
was  the  responsibility  of  members  to  their  con- 
stituents made  constant  and  effective  by  the 
publication  of  their  proceedings,  but  the  nation 
itself  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  deliberations 
of  its  representatives.  A  new  and  wider  inter- 
est in  its  own  affairs  was  roused  in  the  people  at 
large,  and  a  new  political  education  was  given 
to  it  through  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of 
national  importance  in  the  Houses  and  the  Press. 
Stimulated  and  molded  into  shade  by  free  dis- 
cussion, encouraged  and  made  conscious  of  its 
strength  by  public  meetings,  and  gathered  up 
and  represented  on  all  its  sides  by  the  journals 
of  the  day,  public  opinion  became  a  force  in 
practical  statesmanship,  influenced  the  course 
of  debates,  and  controlled,  in  a  closer  and  more 
constant  way  than  even  Parliament  itself  had 
been  able  to  do,  the  actions  of  the  Government. 
The  importance  of  its  new  position  gave  a 
weight  to  the  Press  which  it  had  never  had  he- 
fore.  The  first  great  English  journals  date 
from  this  time.  With  the  Morninff  Chronicle, 
the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  Hei'ald,  and  the 
Times,  all  of  which  appeared  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  opening  years  of  the  American  War 
and  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  French 
Revolution,  journalism  took  a  new  tone  of  re- 
sponsibility and  intelligence.  The  hacks  of 
Grub  Street  were  superseded  by  publicists  of  a 
high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence;  and 
philosophers  like  Coleridge  or  statesmen  like 
Canning  turned  to  influence  public  opinion 
through  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

But  great  as  the  influence  of  opinion  was  des- 
tined to  become,  it  was  feebly  felt  as  yet;  and 
George  the  Third  was  able  to  set  Chatham's 
policy  disdainfully  aside  and  to  plunge  into  a 
contest  far  more  disastrous  than  his  contest 
with  the  Press.  In  all  the  proceedings  of  t"ne 
last  few  years,  what  had  galled  him  most  had 
been  the  act  which  averted  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies.  To  the  King  the  Ameri- 
cans were  already  "rebels,"  and  the  great 
statesman  who.se  eloquence  had  made  their 
claims  irresistible  was  a  "  trumpet  of  sedition," 
George  deplored  in  his  correspondence  wiih  hia 
ministers  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acts.  "All 
men  feel,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  fatal  compliance 
in  1766  has  increased  the  pretensions  of  the 
Americans  to  absolute  independence."  But  in 
England  generally  the  question  was  regarded 
as  settled,  while  iu  America  the  news  of  the  re- 
peal had  been  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
taken  as  a  close  of  the  strife.  On  both  sides 
however  there  remained  a  pride  and  irritability 
which  only  wise  handling  could  have  allayed; 
and  in  the  present  slate  of  English  politics  wise 
handling  was  impossible.  Only  a  few  months 
indeed  passed  before  the  quarrel  was  again  re- 
opened ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  illness  of  Lord 
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Chatham  removed  him  from  any  real  share  in 
public  affairs  thaa  the  wretched  administratioa 
•which  bore  liis  name  suspended  the  Assembly 
of  New  Yorlj  on  its  refusal  to  piovide  quarters 
for  English  troops,  and  resolved  to  assert  Brit- 
ish sovereignty  by  levying  import  duties  of  triv- 
ial amount  at  American  ports.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  was  dissolved  on  a  trifling 
quarrel  with  its  Governor,  and  Boston  was  oc- 
cupied for  a  time  by  British  soldiers.  It  was 
without  a  thought  of  any  effective  struggle 
however  that  the  cabinet  had  entered  on  this 
course  of  vexation;  and  when  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, coupled  with  a  fall  in  the  funds,  warned 
the  ministers  of  its  danger,  they  hastened  to 
■withdraw  from  it.  In  17(59  the  troops  were  re- 
called, and  all  duties,  save  one,  abandoned.  But 
with  a  fatal  obstinacy  the  King  insisted  on  re- 
taining the  duty  on  tea  as  an  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother  country.  Its  retention 
•was  enough  to  prevent  any  thorough  restora- 
tion of  good  feeling.  A  series  of  petty  quarrels 
•went  on  in  almost  every  colony  between  the 
popular  Assemblies  and  the  Governors  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown,  and  the  colonists  persisted  in 
their  agreement  to  import  nothing  from  the 
mother  country.  As  yet  however  there  was  no 
prospect  of  serious  strife.  In  America  the  in- 
fluence of  George  Washington  allayed  the  irri- 
tation of  Virginia;  while  Massachusetts  con- 
tented itself  with  quarreling  with  its  Governor 
and  refusing  to  buy  tea  so  long  as  the  duty  was 
levied. 

The  temper  of  the  colonists  was  in  the  main 
that  of  the  bulk  of  English  statesmen.  Even 
George  Grenville,  though  approving  the  reten- 
tion of  the  duty  in  question,  abandoned  all 
dream  of  further  taxation.  But  the  King  was 
now  supreme.  The  reappearance  and  attack  of 
Chatham  at  the  opening  of  1770  had  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  ministry.  Those  of  his  adher- 
ents who  still  clung  to  it.  Lord  Camden,  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Granby,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Dunning,  the  Solicitor  General,  resigned 
their  posts.  In  a  few  days  they  were  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  since  Chatham's 
resignation  had  been  nominally  the  head  of  the 
administration.  All  that  remained  of  it  were 
the  Bedford  faction  and  the  dependents  of  the 
King;  but  George  did  not  hesitate  to  form  these 
into  a  ministry,  and  to  place  at  its  head  the 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
North,  a  man  of  some  administrative  ability, 
but  unconnected  with  any  political  party,  stead- 
ily opposed  to  any  recognition  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  of  an  easy  and  indolent  temper  which 
yielded  against  his  better  knowledge  to  the 
stubborn  doggedness  of  the  King.  The  instinct 
of  the  country  at  once  warned  it  of  the  results 
of  such  a  change;  and  the  City  of  London  put 
itself  formally  at  the  head  of  the  public  discon- 
tent. In  solemn  addresses  it  called  on  George 
the  Third  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament;  and  its  action  was  sup- 
ported by  petitions  to  the  same  effect  from  the 
greater  counties.  In  the  following  year  it 
f  ouglit,  as  we  have  seen,  a  battle  with  the  House 
of  Commons  which  established  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  the  efforts  of  the  country  failed 
before  the  paralysis  of  political  action  which 
resulted  from  the  position  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
corruption  of  Parliament.  The  deaths  of  Gren 
ville  and  Bedford  broke  up  two  of  the  Whig 
factions.  Rockingham  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  held  aloof  from  the  popular  agitation, 
and  drew  more  and  more  away  from  Chatham 
as  he  favored  it.  The  Parliament  remained 
steady  to  the  King,  and  the  King  clung  more 
and  more  to  the  ministry.  The  ministry  was 
in  fact  a  mere  cloak  for  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  by  George  himself.  "Not  only  did  he 
direct  the  minister,"  a  careful  observer  tells  us, 
"  in  all  important  matters  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy,  but  he  instructed  him  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  debates  in  Parliament,  suggested 
what  motions  should  be  made  or  opposed,  and 
how  measures  .should  be  carried.  He  reserved 
for  himself  all  the  patronage,  he  arranged  the 
whole  cast  of  administration,  settled  the  rela- 
tive places  and  pretensions  of  minister."!  of  Stale, 
law  officers.,  and  members  of  the  household, 
nominated  and  promoted  the  English  and  Scotch 
judges,  appointed  and  translafed  bifhops  and 
deans,  and  dispensed  other  preferments  in  the 
Church.  He  disposed  of  military  govi  rn  nents, 
regiments,  and  commissions;  and  himtelf  or- 
dered the  marching  of  troops.  He  gave  and 
refused  titles,  honors,  and  pensions."  All  this 
immense  patronage  was  persistently  used  for 
the  creation  and  maintenance  in  both  Houses  of 


Parliament  of  a  majority  directed  by  the  King 
himself;  and  its  weight  was  seen  in  the  steady 
action  of  such  a  majority.  It  was  seen  yet  j 
more  in  the  subjection  to  which  the  ministry  i 
that  bore  North's  name  was  reduced.  George  ] 
was  in  fact  the  minister  through  the  years  of  its 
existence;  and  the  shame  of  the  darkest  hour  of  , 
English  history  lies  wholly  at  his  door. 

His  fixed  purpose  was  to  seize  on  the  first  op  I 
portunity  of  undoing  the  "  fatal  compliance  of  ! 
1766."  A  trivial  riot  gave  him  at  last  the  ban-  ; 
die  he  wanted.  In  December,  1773,  the  arrival 
of  some  English  ships  laden  with  tea  kindled 
fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  where  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  was  strictly  enforced;  and 
a  mob  in  the  disguise  of  Indians  boarded  the 
vessels  and  flung  their  contents  into  the  sea. 
The  outrage  was  deplored  alike  by  the  friends 
of  America  in  England  and  by  its  own  leading 
statesmen;  and  both  Washington  and  Chatham 
were  prepared  to  support  the  Government  in 
its  looked-for  demand  of  redress.  But  the 
thought  of  the  King  was  not  of  redress  but  of 
repression,  and  he  .set  roughly  aside  the  more 
conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North  and  his 
fellow-ministers.  They  had  already  rejected 
as  "  frivolous  and  vexatious"  a  petition  of  the 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  dismissal  of 
two  public  officers  whose  letters  home  advised 
the  withdrawal  of  free  institutions  from  the 
colonies.  They  now  seized  on  the  riot  as  a 
pretext  for  rigorous  measures.  A  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1774 
punished  Boston  by  closing  its  port  against  all 
commerce.  Another  punished  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  by  withdrawing  the  liberties  it 
had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  its  soil.  Its  charter  was  altered. 
The  choice  of  its  Council  was  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  Crown,  and  the  nomination  of 
its  judges  was  transferred  to  the  Governor.  In 
the  Governor  too,  by  a  provision  more  out- 
rageous than  even  these,  was  vested  the  right 
of  sending  all  persons  charged  with  a  share  in 
the  late  disturbances  to  England  for  trial.  To 
enforce  these  measures  of  repression  troops 
were  sent  to  America,  and  General  Gage,  the 
commander-in-chief  there,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  The  King's  exulta- 
tion at  the  prospect  before  him  was  unbounded. 
"The  die,"  he  wrote  triumphantly  to  his  min- 
ister, "is  cast.  The  colonies  must  either  tri 
umph  or  submit."  Four  regiments  would  be 
enough  to  bring  the  Americans  to  their  senses. 
They  would  only  be  "  lions  while  we  are  lambs." 
"If  we  take  the  resolute  part,"  he  decided 
solemnly,  "  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
meek." 

Unluckily  the  blow  at  Massachusetts  was  re- 
ceived with  anything  but  meekness.  The  jeal- 
ousies between  colony  and  colony  were  hushed 
by  a  sense  that  the  liberties  of  all  were  in  dan- 
ger. If  the  British  Parliament  could  cancel  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  trade  of 
Boston,  it  could  cancel  the  charter  of  every 
colony  and  ruin  the  trade  of  every  port  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  coast  of  Georgia.  All 
therefore  adopted  the  cause  of  Massachusetts; 
and  all  their  Legislatures  save  that  of  Georgia 
sent  delegates  to  a  Congress  which  assembled 
on  the  4th  of  September  at  Philadelphia.  Mas- 
sachusetts took  a  yet  bolder  course.  Not  one 
of  its  citizens  would  act  under  the  new  laws. 
Its  Assembly  met  in  defiance  of  the  Governor, 
called  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  provided 
arms  and  ammunition  for  it.  But  there  was 
still  room  for  reconciliation.  The  resolutions 
of  the  Congress  had  been  moderate,  for  Vir- 
ginia was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
among  the  States  who  sent  delegates,  and 
though  resolute  to  resist  the  new  measures 
of  the  government,  Virginia  «till  clung  to  the 
mother  country.  At  home  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Bristol  pleaded  loudly  for  recon- 
ciliation; and  iu  January,  1775,  Chatham  again 
came  forward  to  avert  a  strife  he  had  once 
before  succeeded  in  preventing.  AVith  charac- 
teristic largeness  of  feeling  he  set  aside  all  half- 
measures  or  proposals  of  compromise.  "It  is 
not  canceling  a  piece  of  parchment,"  he  insist- 
ed, "that  can  win  back  America:  you  must 
respect  her  fears  and  her  resentments."  The 
bill  which  he  introduced  in  concert  with  Frank- 
lin provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  acts  and 
for  the  security  of  the  colonial  charters,  ab.an- 
doned  the  claim  of  taxation,  and  ordered  the 
recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  assembly  was 
directed  to  meet  and  provide  means  by  which 
America  might  contribute  towards  the  payment 
'  of  the  public  debt. 
(     Chatham's  measure  ■^■as  contemptuously  re- 


jected bj'  the  Lords,  as  was  a  similar  measure  of 
Burke's  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  peti- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  in  favor  of  the 
Colonies  by  the  King  himself.  With  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  efforts  for  conciliation  began  the 
great  struggle  which  ended  eight  years  later  in 
the  severance  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
the  British  Crown.  The  Congress  of  delegates 
from  the  Colonial  Legislatures  at  once  voted 
measures  for  general  defense,  ordered  the  levy 
of  an  army,  and  set  George  Washington  at  its 
head.  No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave 
and  courteous  in  address;  his  manners  were 
simple  and  unpretending;  his  silence  and  the 
serene  calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfect 
self-mastery.  But  there  was  little  in  his  outer 
bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which 
lifts  ills  figure  with  all  the  simple  majesty 
of  an  ancient  statue  out  of  the  smaller  passions, 
the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him. 
What  M-'Commended  him  for  command  was 
simply  his  weight  among  his  fellow  land- 
owners of  Virginia,  and  the  ejiperience  of  war 
which  he  had  gained  by  service  iu  border  con- 
tests with  the  French  and  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  in  Braddock's  luckless  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  only  as  the  weary  fight 
went  on  that  the  colonists  discovered,  however 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  the  greatness  of  their 
leader,  his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endur- 
ance, his  sileuce  under  difficulties,  his  calmness 
in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  tlt,e  patience 
w«th  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hard- 
I  ness  with  which  he  struck,  the  lofty  and  serene 
sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved  from  its  task 
through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never 
through  war  or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner 
!  ambition,  that  knew  no  aim  save  that  of  guard- 
ing the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
DO  personal  longing  save  that  of  returning  to 
his  own  fireside  when  their  freedom  was  se- 
i  cured.  It  was  almost  unconsciously  that  men 
I  learned  to  cling  to  Washington  with  a  trust  and 
!  faith  such  as  few  other  men  have  won,  and  to 
regard  him  with  a  reverence  which  still  hushes 
us  in  presence  of  his  memory.  But  even  Amer- 
j  ica  hardly  recognized  his  real  greatness  while 
he  lived.  It  was  only  when  death  set  his  seal 
on  him  that  the  voice  of  those  whom  he  had 
served  so  long  proclaimed  him  "the  man  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-countrymen." 

Washington  more  than  any  of  his  fellow  colo- 
nists represented  the  clinging  of  the  Virginian 
land-owners  to  the  mother -country,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  military  command  proved  that 
even  the  most  moderate  among  the  colonists  had 
no  hope  now  save  in  arms.  The  struggle  opened 
with  a  skirmish  between  a  party  of  English 
troops  and  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Lexington 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775;  and  in  a  few 
days  twenty  thousand  colonists  appeared  before 
Boston.  The  Congress  reassembled,  declared 
the  States  they  represented  "  The  United  Colo- 
nies of  America,"  and  undertook  the  work  of 
government.  Meanwhile  ten  thou.sand  fresh 
English  troops  landed  at  Boston.  But  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  in  number  almost  double  that  c£ 
the  British  force  which  prepared  to  attack  them, 
seized  a  neck  of  ground  which  joins  Boston  to 
the  main-land;  and  though  on  the  17th  of  June 
they  were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's 
Hill  which  commanded  the  town,  it  was  only 
after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  their  bravery 
put  an  end  forever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice 
which  had  been  leveled  against  the  colonists. 
"Are  the  Yankees  cowards?"  shouted  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  as  the  first  English  attache 
rolled  back  baffled  down  the  hill-side.  But  a 
far  truer  courage  was  shown  in  the  stubborn 
endurance  with  which  Washington's  raw  mili- 
tiamen, who  gradually  dwindled  from  sixteen 
thousand  to  ten,  ill-fed,  ill  armed,  and  with  but 
forly-fivc  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  man, 
cooped  up  through  the  winter  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  veteraus  in  the  lines  of  Boston.  The 
spring  of  1776  saw  them  force  lhe.se  troops  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
the  whole  British  army,  largely  reinforced  by 
mercenaries  from  Germany,  was  concentrated 
under  General  Howe.  Meanwhile  a  raid  of  the 
American  General  Arnold  nearly  drove  the 
Biitish  troops  from  Canada;  and  though  his  at- 
tempt broke  down  before  Quebec,  it  showed 
that  all  liope  of  reconciliation  was  over.  The 
colonies  of  the  south,  the  last  to  join  in  the 
struggle,  had  in  fact  expelled  their  Governors  at 
the  "close  of  1775;  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
year  Massachusetts  instructed  its  delegates  to 
support  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  King's 
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government  by  the  Colonies;  wbile  tlie  Ameri- 
can ports  were  tlirown  open  to  tlie  world  in  de- 
fiance of  tlie  Navigation  Acts.  These  decisive 
steps  were  followed  by  the  great  act  with  which 
American  his;ory  begins,  the  adoption  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  by  the  delegates  in  Congress, 
after  a  fierce  resistance  from  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  South  Carolina,  and  in  spite  of  the 
abstention  of  those  of  New  Yorli,  of  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  "  We,"  ran  its  solemn 
words,  "  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  iu  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  tlie  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  pub 
lish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent 
States." 

But  the  earlier  successes  of  the  Colonists  were 
soon  followed  by  suffering  and  defeat.  Howe, 
an  active  general  with  a  fine  army  at  his  back, 
cleared  Long  Island  in  August  by  a  victory  at 
Brooklyn;  and  Washington,  whose  force  was 
^-^eakened  by  witlidrawals  and  defeat  and  dis- 
heartened uv  the  loyal  tone  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  encamped,  was  forced  in  the 
autumn  of  1776  to  evacuate  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  to  fall  back  first  on  the  Hud- 
son and  then  on  the  Delaware.  The  Congress 
prepared  to  fly  from  Pliiladelphia,  and  a  gen- 
eral despair  showed  itself  in  cries  of  peace. 
But  a  well-managed  surprise  and  a  daring 
march  on  the  rear  of  Howe's  army  restored  the 
spirits  of  Washington's  men,  and  forced  the 
English  general  in  his  turn  to  fall  back  ou  New 
York.  England  however  was  now  roused  to 
more  serious  efforts;  and  the  campaign  of  1777 
opened  with  a  combined  attempt  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt.  An  army  which  had  as- 
sembled in  Canada  under  General  Burgoyne 
marched  in  June  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to  seize 
the  line  of  the  Hudson.  Howe  meanwhile 
sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  and  advanced  on 
Philadelphia,  the  temporary  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  the  seat  of  the  Congress. 
The  rout  of  his  little  army  of  seven  tliousand 
men  at  Brandywine  forced  Washington  to 
abandon  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  bold  but  un- 
successful attack  on  his  victors  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
where  the  unconquerable  resolve  with  which  he 
nerved  liis  handful  of  beaten  and  half  starved 
troops  to  face  Howe's  army  in  their  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  is  the  noblest  of  his  triumphs. 
But  in  the  north  the  war  had  taken  another 
color.  Burgoyne's  movement  had  been  planned 
in  view  of  a  junction  with  at  least  a  part  of 
Howe's  army  from  New  York;  a  junction 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  seize  the  line 
of  the  Hudson  and  thus  cut  off  New  England 
from  her  sister  provinces.  But  Howe  was  held 
fast  by  Washington's  resistance  and  unable  to 
send  a  man  to  the  north;  while  the  spirit  of 
New  England,  which  had  grown  dull  as  the 
war  rolled  away  from  its  borders,  quickened 
again  at  the  news  of  invasion  and  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  Indians  employed 
among  the  English  troops.  Its  militia  hurried 
from  town  and  liomestead  to  a  camp  with 
which  General  Gates  had  barred  the  road  to  Al- 
bany;  and  after  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  Burgoyne  saw  himself  surrounded 
on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  On  the  17th  of 
October  his  whole  force  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. 

The  news  of  this  calamity  gave  force  to  the 
words  with  which  Chatham  at  the  very  time  of 
the  surrender  was  pressing  for  peace.  "  You 
cannot  conquer  America,"  he  cried  when  men 
were  glorying  in  Howe's  successes  over  Wash- 
ington. "  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed 
in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my 
arms — never,  never,  never!"  Then,  in  a  burst 
of  indignant  eloquence  he  thundered  against  an 
outrage  which  was  at  that  moment  nerving 
New  England  to  its  rally  against  Burgoyne,  the 
use  of  tlie  Indian  with  liisscalping-kuife  as  an 
ally  of  England  against  her  children.  The  pro- 
posals which  Chatham  brought  forward  might 
perhaps  in  his  hands  even  yet  have  drawn 
America  and  tiie  molher-country  together.  His 
plan  was  one  of  absolute  conciliation.  He 
looked  forward  to  a  federal  union  between  the 
settlements  and  Great  Britain  wliich  would 
have  left  the  Colonies  absolutely  their  own  mas- 
ters in  all  matters  of  internal  government,  and 
linked  only  by  ties  of  affection  ami  loyalty  to 
the  general  body  of  the  Empire.  But  tlie  plan 
met  with  the  same  scornful  rejection  as  his 
previous  proposals.     Its  rejection  was  at  ORce 


followed  by  the  news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
yet  more  fatal  news  that  this  disaster  had  roused 
the  Bourbon  Courts  to  avenge  the  humiliation 
of  tlie  Seven  Years'  War.  Crippled  and  im- 
poverished as  she  was  at  its  close.  France  could 
do  nothing  to  break  the  world  power  which 
was  rising  in  front  of  her;  but  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  her  defeat,  the  foresight  of  C^hoiseul 
had  seen  in  a  future  struggle  between  England 
and  her  Colonies  a  chance'of  ruining  the  great 
fabric  which  Pitt's  triumphs  had  built  up.^Nor 
was  Pitt  blind  to  the  steady  resolve  of  France 
to  renew  the  fight.  In  every  attempt  which  he 
had  made  to  construct  a  Ministry  he  had  laid 
down  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  foreign  policy  a 
renewal  of  that  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
States  of  Nortii  Germany  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  which  could  alone  save  England  from 
the  dangers  of  the  Family  Compact.  But  his 
efforts  had  been  foiled  alike  by  tlie  resistance 
of  the  King,  the  timid  peaccfulness  of  the 
Whigs,  and  at  last  by  the  distrust  of  Ensland 
which  had  been  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  through  the  treachery  of  Lord 
Bute. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  his  policy  was  now  brought 
home  by  the  coming  of  the  danger  he  had  fore- 
seen when  the  foresight  of  Choiseul  was  jus 
tified  bj'  the  outbreak  of  strife  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  Even  then  for  awhile 
France  looked  idly  on.  Her  king,  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth,  was  averse  from  war;  her  treasury 
was  empty;  her  government,  scared  by  the 
growth  of  new  movements  towards  freedom 
about  it,  and  fearful  of  endangering  the  mon- 
archy b\'  the  encouragement  thesic  would  re- 
ceive from  a  union  with  the  revolted  Colonies, 
still  doubted  whether  America  had  any  real 
power  of  resisting  Britain.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  from  the  moment  when  they  declared 
themselves  independent,  the  United  States 
called  on  France  for  aid;  or  that  Franklin 
pressed  their  appeal  on  its  government.  A  year 
in  fact  passed  without  any  decisive  resolution 
to  give  aid  to  the  Colonists.  But  the  steady 
drift  of  French  policy  and  the  passion  of  the 
French  people  pressed  heavier  every  day  on  the 
hesitation  of  their  government;  and  the  news  of 
Saratoga  forced  its  hand.  Tlie  American  en- 
voys at  last  succeeded  informing  an  alliance; 
an"d  in  February,  1778,  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  was  concluded  between  France  and 
America.  Lord  North  strove  to  meet  the  blow 
by  fresh  offers  of  conciliation,  and  by  a  pledge 
to  renounce  forever  the  right  of  direct  taxation 
over  the  Colonies;  but  he  felt  that  such  offers 
were  fruitless,  that  the  time  for  conciliation 
was  past,  while  all  hope  of  reducing  America  by 
force  of  arras  had  disappeared.  In  utter  despair 
he  pressed  his  resignation  on  the  King.  But 
George  was  as  obstinate  for  war  as  ever;  and 
the  country,  stung  to  the  quick  Ijy  the  attack  of 
France,  backed  passionately  the  obstinacy  of 
the  King.  But  unlike  George  the  Third,  it  in- 
stinctively felt  that  if  a  hope  still  remained  of 
retaining  the  friendship  of  the  Colonies  and  of 
bafliing  the  efforts  of  the  Bourbons,  it  lay  in 
Lord  Chatham;  and  in  spite  of  the  King's  re- 
sistance the  voice  of  the  whole  country  called 
him  back  to  power.  The  danger  indeed  which 
had  scared  Lord  North  into  resignation,  and 
before  which  a  large  party  of  the  AVhigs  now 
advocated  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  only  woke  Chatham  to  his  old 
daring  and  fire.  He  had  revolted  from  a  war 
against  Englishmen.  But  all  his  pride  in  En- 
gTish  ffreatness,  all  his  confidence  in  English 
power,"  woke  afresh  at  the  challenge  of  France. 
His  genius  saw  indeed  in  the  new  danger  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  old.  He  would  have 
withdrawn  every  soldier  from  America,  and 
flunc  the  whole  force  of  Biita'n  into  the  conflict 
with  Fiance.  He  believed  that  in  the  splendor 
of  triumphs  over  her  older  enemy  England  might 
be  brought  to  terms  of  amity  which  would  win 
back  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  English  blood 
of  the  Colonists  themselves  would  be  quickened 
to  a  fresh  union  with  the  mothercountry  liy  her 
struggle  asainst  a  power  from  which  she  had  so 
lately  rescued  them.  Till  such  a  trial  had  been 
made,  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  magic  of 
his  name  could  give  it  in  England  and  America 
alike,  he  would  not  bow  to  a  need  that  must 
wreck  the  great  empire  his  hand  had  built  up. 
Even  at  this  hour  there  was  a  chance  of  success 
for  such  a  policy;  but  on  the  eve  of  Chatham's 
return  to  office  this  chance  was  shattered  by  the 
hand  of  de-.itli.  Broken  with  age  and  disease, 
the  Earl  was  borne  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  sevenlh  of  April  to  utter  in  a  few  broken 
words  his  protest  against  the  proposal  to  sur- 


render America.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  murmured, 
"  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against 
the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble 
monarchy.  IlisMajesty  succeeded  to  an  Empire 
as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsul- 
lied. Seventeen  years  ago  this  people  was  the 
terror  of  the  world."  He  listened  impatiently 
to  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
again  rose  to  his  feet.  But  he  had  hardly  risen, 
when  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
falling  back  in  a  swoon  was  borne  home  to  die. 

How  well  founded  was  Chal ham's  faith  in 
the  power  of  Britain  was  seen  in  the  strife  that 
opened.  From  the  hour  of  his  death  England 
entered  on  a  conflict  with  enemies  whose  circle- 
gradually  widened  till  slie  stood  single  handed 
against  the  world.  At  the  close  of  1778  the 
Family  Compact  bore  its  full  fruit.  Spain  joined 
the  league  of  France  and  America  against  her; 
and  in  Uie  next  year  the  joint  fleets  of  the  two 
powers  rode  the  masters  of  the  Channel.  They 
even  threatened  a  descent  on  the  English 
coast.  But  dead  as  Chatham  was,  his  cry 
woke  (V  new  life  in  Eogland,  "  Shall -ive  fall 
prostrate,"  he  exclaimed  with  his  last  breath, 
"before  the  House  of  Bourbon?''  and  the 
divisions  which  had  broken  the  nation  in  its 
struggle  with  American  liberty  were  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  this  danger  to  its  own 
existence.  The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  was 
compensated  by  the  energy  of  England  it- 
self. For  three  years,  from  1779  to  1783, 
General  Elliott  held  against  famine  and  bom- 
bardment from  a  Fvench  and  Spanish  army  the 
rock  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  Although  a  quarrel 
over  the  right  of  search  banded  Holland  and 
the  Courts  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neutrality 
against  her,  and  added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the 
number  of  her  assailants,  England  held  her 
own  at  sea.  In  her  Eastern  dependency,  where 
France  sought  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
Britain  in  that  of  the  Mahratlas,  freebooters  of 
Hindoo  blood  whose  tribes  had  for  a  century 
past  carried  their  raids  over  India  from  the  hills 
of  the  AVestern  coast,  and  founded  sovereign- 
ties in  Gnzerat,  JIalwa.  and  Tanjore,  the 
tenacity  and  resource  ;of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
first  Governor  General  of  British  India,  wrested 
victory  from  failure  and  defeat.  Though  the 
wide  schemes  of  conquest  which  he  formed 
were  for  the  moment  frustrated,  the  annexation 
of  Benares,  the  extension  of  British  rule  along 
the  Ganges,  the  reduction  of  Oude  to  virtual 
dependence,  the  appearance  of  English  armies 
in  Central  India,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sultan 
of  Mysore,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Indian 
Empire  which  his  genius  was  bold  enough  to 
foresee.  Even  iu  America  the  fortune  of  the 
war  seemed  for  awhile  to  turn.  After  Bur- 
goj'ue's  surrender  the  English  generals  had 
withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania,  and  bent  all 
their  efforts  on  the  Southern  States,  where  a 
strong  Royalist  party  still  existed.  The  capture 
of  Charlesiown  and  the  successes  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  in  1780  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  General  Greene;  but  the 
L'nited  States  remained  weakened  by  bank- 
ruptcy and  unnerved  by  hopes  of  aid  from 
France. 

Hardly  a  year  however  had  passed  when  the 
face  of  the  war  in  America  was  changed  by  a 
terrible  disaster.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on  North 
Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  liis  fellow  general.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  assist  him,  Cornwallis  fell 
back  in  1781  on  Virginia,  and  intrenched  himself 
i  in  the  lines  of  York  Town.  A  sudden  march  of 
j  Wa.shington  brought  him  to  the  front  of  the 
English  troops  at  a  moment  when  the  French 
!  fleet  held  the  sea,  and  the  British  army  was 
driven  by  famine  in  October  to  a  surrender  as 
humilialing  as  that  of  Saratoga.  The  news  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  wretched  Jlinister, 
who  had  till  now  suppressed  at  his  master's 
order  his  own  conviction  of  Ihe  uselessness  of 
further  bloodshed.  Opening  his  arms  and  pac- 
ing wildly  about  the  room.  Lord  North  ex- 
claimed, •'  It  is  all  over,"  and  resigned.  At 
this  moment  indeed  the  country  seemed  ou  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Humiliating  as  it  was,  England 
could  have  borne  fifty  such  calamities  as  the 
surrender  of  York  Town.  But  ic  the  very  crisis 
of  the  struggle  with  America  she  found  herself 
confronted  with  a  danger  nearer  home.  The 
revolt  of  one  great  dependency  brought  with  it 
a  threatened  revolt  from  another.  In  Ireland, 
as  in  the  Colonies,  England  had  shrunk  from 
carrying  out  either  a  national  or  an  imperial 
policy."  She  might  have  recognized  Ireland  as, 
a  free  nationality,  and  bound  it  to  herself  by- 
federal  bonds;  or  she  might  have  absorbed  it^ 
as  she  had  absorbed  Scotland,  into  the  genera) 
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mass  of  her  own  national  life.  "With  a  perverse 
ingenuity  she  had  not  only  refrained  from  tak- 
ing either  of  these  courses,  but  she  had  de- 
liberately adopted  the  worst  features  of  both. 
Ireland  was  absolutely  subject  to  Britain,  but 
she  formed  no  part  of  it,  she  shared  neither  in 
its  liberty  nor  its  wealth.  But  on  the  other 
Ijand  she  was  allowed  no  national  existence  of 
licr  own.  While  all  the  outer  seeming  of 
national  life  was  left,  while  Ireland  possessed 
in  name  an  army,  a  Parliament,  a  magistracy, 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  was  as  strange  to 
all  this  life  as  the  savages  of  Polynesia.  Every 
Catholic  Irishman,  and  there  were  five  Irish 
Catholics  to  every  Irish  Protestant,  was  treated 
as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country. 
The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  magistracy,  all  corporate  offices  in  towns, 
all  ranks  iu  the  army,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the 
whole  administration  of  government  or  justice, 
were  closed  against  Catholics.  The  ver)'  right 
of  voting  for  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
was  denied  them.  Few  Catholic  land-owners 
had  been  left  by  the  sweeping  confiscations 
which  had  followed  the  successive  revolts  of 
the  island,  and  oppressive  laws  forced  even 
these  few  with  scant  exceptions  to  profeBs 
Protestantism.  Necessity  indeed  had  brought 
about  a  practical  toleration  of  their  religion  and 
their  worship;  but  in  all  social  and  political 
matters  the  native  Catholics,  in  other  words  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  were 
simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  Protestant  masters,  for  .masters  who  still 
looked  on  themselves  as  mere  settlers,  who 
boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction, 
and  who  regarded  the  name  of  "  Irishman  "  as 
an  insult. 

But  small  as  was  this  Protestant  body,  one- 
Lalf  of  it  fared  little  better  as  far  as  power  was 
concerned  than  the  Catholics.  The  Presby- 
terians, who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Ulster 
settlers,  were  shut  out  by  law  from  all  civil, 
military,  and  municipal  offices.  The  adminis- 
tration and  justice  of  the  country  were  thus 
kept  rigidly  in  the  hands  of  members  of  tbe 
Established  Church,  a  body  which  comprised 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  island, 
while  its  government  was  practically  monopo- 
lized b}'  a  few  great  Protestant  land-owners. 
The  rotten  boroughs  which  had  originally  been 
created  to  make  the  Irish  Parliament  depend- 
ent on  the  Crown,  had  by  this  time  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  the  adjacent  landlords,  whose 
command  of  these  made  them  masters  of  the 
House  of  Commons  while  they  themselves 
formed  in  person  the  House  of  Peers.  To  such 
a  length  had  this  system  been  carried  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  more  than  sixty  seats  were 
in  tbe  hands  of  three  families  alone— those  of 
the  Hills,  the  Ponsonbys,  and  the  Beresfords. 
One-half  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  fact, 
■was  returned  by  a  small  group  of  nobles,  who 
were  recognized  as  "parliamentary  under 
takers,"  and  who  undertook  to  "  manage  "  Par- 
liament on  their  own  terms.  Irish  politics 
■were  for  these  men  a  mere  means  of  public 
plunder;  they  were  glutted  with  pensions,  pre- 
■  ferments,  and  bribes  in  hard  cash  in  return  for 
their  services;  they  were  the  advisers  of  every 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  practical  governors  of 
the  country.  The  results  were  what  might  have 
been  expected.  For  more  than  a  century  Ireland 
■was  the  worst  governed  country  in  Europe. 
That  its  government  was  not  even  worse  than  it 
■was,  was  due  to  its  connection  with  England  and 
the  subordination  of  its  Parliament  to  the  En- 
glish Privy  Council.  The  Irish  Parliament  had 
no  power  of  originating  legislative  or  financial 
measures,  and  could  only  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
to  Acts  laid  liefore  it  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
England.  The  English  Parliament  too  claimed 
the  right  of  binding  Ireland  as  well  as  Eng- 
land by  its  enactments,  and  one  of  its  statutes 
transferred  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
Peerage  to  the  English  House  of  Lords.  Gall- 
ing as  these  restrictions  were  to  the  plundering 
aristocracy  of  Ireland,  they  formed  a  useful 
check  on  its  tyranny.  But  as  if  to  compensate 
for  the  benefits  of  this  protection  England  did 
lier  best  from  the  lime  of  William  the  Third  to 
annihilate  Irish  commerce  and  to  ruin  Irish  ag- 
riculture. Statutes  passed  by  the  jealou.sy  of 
English  land-owners  forba(le  the  export  of  Irish 
cattle  or  sheep  to  English  ports.  The  export  of 
■wool  was  forbidden  lest  it  might  interfere  with 
the  profits  of  English  wool-growers.  Poverty 
■was  thus  added  to  the  curse  of  misgovernment; 
and  poverty  deepened  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  native  population,  a  grovvth  due  in  great 
Xmrt  to  the  physical  misery  and  moral  degrada- 


tion of  their  lives,  till  famine  turned  the  coun 
trj-  into  a  hell. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  conquest  how- 
ever long  sufficed  to  check  all  dreams  of  revolt 
among  the  native  Irisli;  and  ttie  outbreaks 
which  sprang  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
general  misery  and  discontent  were  purely 
social  in  their  character,  and  were  roughly  re- 
pressed by  the  ruling  class.  Wlien  political  re- 
volt at  last  threatened  English  supremacy  over 
Ireland,  the  threat  came  from  the  ruling  class 
itself.  Some  timid  efforts  made  by  the  English 
Government  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third 
to  control  its  tyranny  were  resented  by  a  refusal 
of  money  bills,  and  bj'  a  cry  for  the  removal  of 
the  checks  imposed  on  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Ameri- 
can war  that  this  cry  became  a  political  danger. 
The  threat  of  a  French  invasion  and  the  want 
of  any  regular  force  to  oppose  it  compelled  the 
Government  to  call  on  Ireland  to  provide  for  its 
own  defense,  and  in  answer  to  its  call  forty 
thousand  volunteers  appeared  in  arms  in  1779. 
The  force  was  wholly  a  Protestant  one,  com- 
manded by  Protestant  officers,  and  it  was  turn- 
ed to  account  by  the  Protestant  oligarchy. 
Threats  of  an  armed  revolt,  backed  by  Uie  elo- 
quence of  two  Parliamentarj'  leaders,  Grattan 
and  Flood,  in  their  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
Poyning's  Act,  which  took  all  power  of  initiat- 
ive legislation  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
as  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the  Vol- 
unteers were  forced  to  bid  for  the  support  of 
the  native  Catholics,  who  looked  witli  indiffer- 
ence on  these  quarrels  of  their  masters,  by 
claiming  for  them  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  of 
some  of  their  most  oppressive  disabilities.  So 
real  was  the  danger  that  England  was  forced  to 
give  way.  The  first  demands  were  in  effect  a 
claim  for  national  independence.  But  there 
were  no  means  of  resisting  them,  for  England 
was  without  a  soldier  to  oppose  the  Volunteers, 
while  she  was  pressed  hard  by  the  league  of 
Europe  and  America  against  her.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  rising  close  at  home,  it  became  plain 
even  to  the  most  dogged  of  Tories  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  a  strife  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea;  and  to  deal  with  the  at- 
titude of  Ireland  became  even  a  more  pressing 
need  of  the  Ministry  which  followed  that  of 
Lord  North  than  the  need  of  dealing  with 
America. 

The  blow  which  had  shattered  the  attempt  of 
England  to  wield  an  autocratic  power  over  her 
Colonies  had  shattered  the  attempt  of  its  King  to 
establish  an  autocratic  power  over  England 
itself.  The  Ministry  which  bore  the  name 
of  Lord  North  had  been  a  mere  screen  for  the 
administration  of  George  the  Third,  and  its  ruin 
was  the  ruin  of  the  system  he  had  striven  to 
buiid  up.  Never  again  was  the  Crown  to  pos- 
sess such  a  power  as  he  had  wielded  during  the 
past  ten  years.  For  the  moment  however  there 
was  nothing  to  mark  so  decisive  a  change;  and 
both  to  the  King  and  his  opponents  it  must  have 
seemed  only  a  new  turn  in  the  political  game 
■which  they  were  playing  when  iu  March,  1783, 
the  AVhigs  returned  to  office.  Though  the 
Tories  and  "  King's  friends  "  had  now  grown  to 
a  compact  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
who  still  followed  Lord  North,  the  Whigs  were 
superior  to  their  rivals  in  numbers  and  political 
character,  now  that  the  return  of  the  Bedford 
and  Grenville  sections  to  the  general  body  of 
the  party  during  its  long  and  steady  opposition 
to  the  war  had  restored  much  of  its  old  cohesion. 
Rockingham  was  still  its  head;  and  on  Rock- 
ingham fell  the  double  task  of  satisfying  Ire- 
land and  of  putting  an  end,  at  any  cost,  to  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  The  task  involved 
in  both  quarters  a  humiliating  surrender;  for 
neither  Ireland  nor  America  would  be  satisfied 
save  by  a  full  concession  of  their  claims.  It 
needed  the  bitter  stress  of- necessity  to  induce 
the  English  Parliament  to  follow  Rockinghiim's 
counsels,  but  the  need  was  too  urgent  to  suffer 
their  rejection.  Tlie  Houses  therefore  aband- 
oned by  a  formal  statute  the  judicial  and  Icgis 
lative  supremacy  they  had  till  then  asserted 
over  the  Parliament  of  Ireland;  and  from  this 
moment  England  and  Ireland  were  simply  held 
together  by  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  of  the 
one  island  was  also  the  sovereign  of  the  other. 
The  grant  of  independence  to  the  one  great 
dependency  made  it  easier  to  recognize  the 
freedom  of  the  other.  Rockingham  in  fact  took 
office  with  the  purpose  of  winning  peace  by  a 
full  acknowledgment,  of  the  independence  of  the 


L'nited  States,  and  negotiations  were  soon  en- 
tered into  for  that  purpose. 

But  America  was  bound  by  its  league  with  the 
Bourbon  Courts  to  make  no  peace  save  one 
common  to  its  allies,  and  from  its  allirs  peace 
was  hard  to  win  without  concessions  which 
would  have  stripped  from  England  all  that  re- 
mained of  her  older  greatness.  With  the  revolt 
of  Ireland  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  the 
hopes  of  her  enemies  rose  high.  Spain  refused 
to  suspend  hostilities  at  any  other  price  than  the 
surrender  of  Gibraltar;  while  France  proposed 
that  England  should  give  up  all  her  Indian  con- 
quests save  Bengal.  The  triumph  of  the  Bour- 
bons indeed  .seemed  secure.  If  terms  like  these 
were  accepted  the  world-empire  of  Britain  was 
at  an  end.  Stripped  of  her  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, stripped  of  her  rule  in  India,  matched  on 
the  verj'  ocean  by  rival  fleets,  England  sank 
back  into  a  European  State,  into  the  England 
of  the  first  Georges.  And  yet  there  seemed  lit.- 
tle  cliance  of  her  holding  out  against  the  de- 
mands of  such  a  league  as  fronted  her  at  a  mo- 
ment when  her  military  power  was  paralyzed 
by  the  attitude  of  Ireland.  But  the  true  basis 
of  her  world-power  la}'  on  the  sea.  It  ■was  by 
her  command  of  the  sea  that  such  an  empire 
could  alone  be  possible,  nor  was  it  possible  so 
long  as  she  commanded  tlie  sea  for  all  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Bourbon  powers  to  rob  her  of  it. 
And  at  this  moment  the  command  of  the  seas 
again  became  her  own.  On  the  I61I1  of  Janu- 
ary, 1780,  Admiral  Rodney,  the  gieatest  of  En- 
glish seamen  save  Nelson  and  Blake,  encount- 
ered the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
onl}'  four  of  its  vessels  escaped  to  Cadiz.  At 
the  opening  of  1783  the  triumphs  of  the  French 
admiral  De  Grasse  called  him  to  the  West  In- 
dies; and  on  the  18th  of  April  a  maneuver  which 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  broke  his  oppo- 
nent's line,  and  drove  the  French  fleet  shat- 
tered from  the  Atlantic.  With  Rodney's  last 
victory  tbe  struggle  of  the  Bourbons  was  really 
over,  for  no  means  remained  of  attacking  their 
eneiny  save  at  Gibraltar,  and  here  a  last  attack 
of  the  joint  force  gathered  against  it  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  heroism  of  Elliott.  Nor  would 
America  wait  any  longer  for  the  satisfaction  of 
her  allies.  In  November  her  commissioners 
signed  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  in  which 
Britain  reserved  to  herself  on  the  American  con- 
tinent only  Canada  and  the  island  of  New- 
foundland; and  acknowledged  without  reserve 
the  independence  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  action  of  America  ended  the  war;  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  Stales  was 
a  prelude  to  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Bour- 
bon powers.  Their  actual  gains  were  insignifi- 
cant. France  indeed  won  iiolhing  in  the  trea- 
ties with  which  the  war  ended;  Spain  gained 
only  Florida  and  Minorca.  Nor  could  they 
feel  even  in  this  hour  of  their  triumph  that  the 
end  at  which  they  aimed  had  been  fully  reached. 
In  half  their  great  efl'orts  agaiu.st  the  world- 
power  of  Britain  they  had  utierlj'  failed.  She 
had  even  won  ground  in  India.  In  America 
itself  she  stdl  retained  the  northern  dominion  of 
Canada.  Her  West  Indian  ishinils  remained 
intact.  Above  all  she  had  asserted  more  nobly 
than  ever  her  command  of  the  sea.  and  with  it 
the  possibility  of  building  up  a  fresh  power  in 
such  lands  as  Cook  liad  called  her  to.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  war  there  was  le.-is  thought  of 
what  she  had  retained  than  of  what  she  had 
lost.  She  was  parted  from  her  American  Colo- 
nies; and  at  the  moment  such  a  parting  seemed 
to  be  the  knell  of  her  great nes.s.  In  wealth,  in 
population,  the  American  Colonies  far  sur- 
passed all  that  remained  other  Empire;  and 
the  American  Colonies  were  irrecoverably  gone. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  first  shock  of  such 
a  loss  England  looked  on  herself  as  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  or  that  the  Bourbon  Courts  believed  her 
position  as  a  world-wide  power  to  lie  practically 
at  an  end.  How  utterly  groundless  such  a  concep- 
tion was  the  coming  years  were  to  show.  The 
energies  of  England  were  in  fact  spurred  to  new 
efforts  by  the  crisis  in  her  fortunes.  The  in- 
dustrial development  which  followed  the  war 
gave  her  a  material  supremacy  such  as  she  had 
j  never  known  before,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
wealth  which  this  industry  brought  with  it 
raised  her  again  into  a  mother  of  nations  as  her 
settlers  built  up  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Colonies  as  great  as  those  which  .'^he  liad  lost  on 
j  the  coast  of  America.  But  if  the  Bourbons  over- 
I  rated  their  triumph  in  one  way,  they  immensely 
I  underrated  it  in  another.  Whatever  might  be 
j  the  importance  of  American  independence  in 
the  history  of  England,  it  was  ot  unequaled 
moment  in   the  history  of    the  world.     If  it 
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crippled  for  awhile  the  supremacy  of  the  Eq- 
plish  nation,  it  founded  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  race.  Prom  the  hour  of  American  In- 
tlependeuce  the  life  of  the  English  People  has 
flowed  not  in  one  current,  but  in  two:  and 
while  the  older  has  shown  little  signs  of  lessen- 
ing, the  younger  lias  fust  risen  to  a  greatness 
vhich  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  In 
1783  America  was  a  nation  of  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  scattered  thinly  along  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  now  a  nation  of  forty 
uiillions,  stretching  over  the  whole  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  wealth  and 
material  energ)',  as  in  numbers,  it  far  sui^asses 
the  mother-country  from  which  it  sprang.  It  is 
already  the  main  branch  of  the  English  People; 
and  in  the  days  that  are  at  hand  the  main  cur- 
rent of  that  people's  history  must  run  along  the 
channel  not  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey,  but 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.  But  dis- 
tinct as  these  currents  are,  every  year  proves 
more  clear]}'  that  in  spirit  the  English  People 
is  one.  The  distance  that  parted  England  from 
America  lessens  every  day.  The  ties  that  unite 
them  grow  every  day  stronger.  The  social  and 
political  drfferences  that  threatened  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  between 
them  grow  every  day  less.  Against  this  silent 
and  inevitable  drift  of  things  the  spirit  of  nar- 
row isolation  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  strug- 
gles in  vain.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  English  people  will  remain  forever  sepa- 
rate political  existences.  It  is  likelj'  enough 
that  the  older  of  them  may  again  break  in 
twain,  and  that  tte  English  People  in  the 
Pacific  may  assert  as  distinct  a  national  life  as 
the  two  English  Peoples  on  either  side  the  At- 
lantic. But  the  spirit,  the  influence,  of  all  these 
branches  will  remain  one.  And  in  thus  remain- 
ing one,  before  half  a  century  is  over  it  will 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  As  two  hundred 
millions  of  Englishmen  fill  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  fifty  millions  of  Englishmen  as- 
sert their  lordship  over  Australasia,  this  vast 
power  will  tell  through  Britain  on  the  old  world 
of  Europe,  whose  nations  will  have  shrunk  into 
insignificance  before  it.  What  the  issues  of 
such  a  world-wide  change  maybe,  not  even  the 
wildest  dreamer  would  dare  to  dream.  But  one 
issue  is  inevitable.  In  the  centuries  that  lie  be- 
fore us,  the  primacy  of  the  world  will  lie  with 
the  English  People.  English  institutions,  En- 
glish speech,  English  thought,  will  become  the 
main  features  of  the  political,  the  social,  and 
the  intellectual  life  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INDUSTRIAL  EyaiASD. 

1783—1793.. 

That  in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  the 
world  bad  reached  one  of  the  turning  points  in 
its  history  seems  at  the  time  to  have  entered 
into  the  thought  of  not  a  single  European  states- 
man. What  startled  men  most  at  Xhc  moment 
was  the  discovery  that  England  her,self  was  far 
from  being  ruined  b}'  the  greatness  of  her  de- 
feat. She  rose  from  it  indeed  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  than  ever.  Never  had  she  shown 
a  mightier  energ)'  than  in  the  struggle  against 
France  which  followed  only  ten  years  after  her 
loss  of  America,  nor  did  she  ever  stand  higher 
among  the  nations  than  on  the  day  of  AVater- 
loo.  Her  internal  development  was  as  imposing 
as  her  outer  grandeur.  Weary  and  disgraceful 
indeed  as  was  the  strife  with  the  Colonies,  the 
years  of  its  progress  were  years  of  as  might)'  a 
revolution  for  the  mother-country  as  for  its 
child.  The  England  that  is  about  us  dates 
from  the  American  War.  It  was  then  that  the 
moral,  the  philanthropic,  the  religious  ideas 
which  have  molded  English  society  into  its 
present  shape  first  broke  the  spiritual  torpor  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  then  that  with 
the  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  our  literature 
woke  to  a  nobler  and  larger  life  which  fitted  it 
to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  every  national 
emotion.  It  was  then  that  by  a  change  unpar- 
alleled in  history  the  country  laid  aside  her 
older  agricultural  character  to  develop  indus- 
trial resources  which  made  her  at  a  single  bound 
the  workshop  of  the  woild.  Amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  the  early  }'ears  of  George  the  Third 
Brindley  was  silently  covering  England  with 
canals,  and  Watt  as  silently  perfecting  his  in- 
vention of  the  steam  engine.  It  was  amidst  the 
strife  with  America  that  Adam  Smith  regen- 
erated our  economical,  Gibbon  our  historical, 


and  |Burko  our  political  literature;  and  peace 
was  hardly  declared  when  the  appearance  of 
Crabbe,  Cowper,  and  Burns  heralded  a  new 
birth  of  our  poetry. 

No  names  so  illustrious  as  these  marked  the 
more  silent  but  even  deeper  change  in  the  re- 
ligious temper  of  the  country.  It  dates,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  work  of  the  Wesleys,  but 
the  Methodists  themselves  were  the  least  result 
of  the  Methodist  revival.  Its  action  upon  the 
Church  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  clergy;  and 
the  "Evangelical"  movement,  which  found 
representatives  like  Newton  and  Cecil  witliin 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  made  the  fo.\- 
hunting  parson  and  the  absentee  rector  at  last 
impossible.  In  Walpole's  day  the  English  clergy- 
were  the  idlest  and  the  most  lifeless  in  the 
world.  In  our  own  time  no  body  of  religious 
ministers  surpasses  them  in  piet_v,  in  philan 
thropic  energy,  or  in  popular  regard.  But  the 
movement  was  far  from  being  limited  to  the 
Methodists  or  the  clerg}-.  In  the  nation  at  large 
appeared  a  new  moral  enthusiasm  which,  rigid 
and  pedantic  as  it  often  seemed,  was  still 
liealthy  in  its  social  tone,  and  whose  power 
showed  itself  in  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
profligacy  which  had  disgraced  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  foulness  which  had  infested 
literature  ever  since  the  Restoration.  A  yet 
nobler  result  of  the  religious  revival  was  the 
steady  attempt,  which  had  never  ceased  from 
that  day  to  this,  to  remedj'  the  guilt,  the  igno- 
rance, the  physical  suffering,  the  social  degrada- 
tion of  the  profligate  and  the  poor.  It  was  not 
till  the  Wesleyan  impulse  had  done  its  work 
that  this  philanthropic  impulse  began.  The 
Sunday  Schools  established  by  Sir.  Kaikes,  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  close  of  the  century  were  the' 
beginnings  of  popular  education.  By  writings 
and  by  her  own  personal  example,  Hannah 
More  drew  the  sympathy  of  England  to  the 
poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 
A  passionate  impulse  of  human  sympathy  with 
the  wronged  and  afflicted  raised  hospitals,  en- 
dowed charities,  built  churches,  sent  mission- 
aries to  the  heathen,  supported  Burke  in  hig 
plea  for  the  Hindoo,  and  Clarkson  and  Wilber- 
force  in  their  crusade  against  the  iniquit}'  of 
the  slave  trade. 

It  is  only  the  moral  chivalry  of  his  labors 
that  amongst  a  crowd  of  philanthropists  draws 
us  most  to  the  work  and  character  of  John 
Howard.  The  sympathy  which  all  were  feel- 
ing for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  Howard  felt 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  worst  and  most  hap 
less  of  men.  With  wonderful  ardor  and  per- 
severance he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
debtor,  the  felon,  and  the  murderer.  An  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshire in  1774  drew  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  prisons  which  were  placed  under  his  care; 
and  from  that  time  the  quiet  country  gentle- 
man, whose  only  occupation  had  been  reading 
his  Bible  and  studying  his  thermometer,  became 
the  most  energetic  and  zealous  of  reformers. 
Before  a  year  was  over  he  had  personally  visited 
almost  every  English  jail,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
them  he  found  frightful  aljuses  which  had  been 
noticed  half  a  century  before,  but  which  had 
been  left  unredressed  by  Parliament.  Jailers 
who  bought  their  places  were  paid  by  fees,  and 
suffered  to  extort  what  they  could.  Even  when 
acquitted,  men  were  dragged  back  to  their  cells 
for  want  of  funds  to  discharge  the  sums  they 
owed  to  their  keepers.  Debtors  and  felons  were 
huddled  together  in  the  prisons  which  Howard 
found  crowded  by  the  legislation  of  the  day. 
No  sepaiation  was"  preserved  between  different 
sexes,  no  criminal  discipline  was  enforced. 
Every  jail  was  a  chaos  of  cruelty  and  the  foul 
est  immorality,  from  which  the  prisoner  could 
only  escaoe  by  sheer  starvation  or  through  the 
jail-fever'that  festered  without  ceasing  in  these 
liaunts  of  misery.  Howard  saw  everytliing  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  tested  every  suffering  by 
his  own  experience.  In  one  prison  he  found  a 
cell  so  narrow  and  noisome  that  the  poor  wretch 
who  inhabited  it  besged  as  a  mercy  for  hanging. 
Howard  shut  himself  up  in  the  cell  and  bore  its 
darkness  and  foulness  till  nature  could  bear  no 
more.  It  was  by  work  of  this  sort  and  by  the 
faithful  pictures  of  such  scenes  which  it  en- 
abled him  to  give  that  he  brought  about  their 
reform.  The  book  in  which  he  recorded  his 
terrible  experience  and  the  plans  which  he  sub- 
mitted for  the  reformation  of  criminals  made 
bira  the  father,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
of  prison  discipline.  But  his  labors  were  far 
from  being  confined  to  England.  In  journey 
after  journey  he  visited  the  jails  of  Holland  and 
Germany,   till   his    longing  to  discover  some 


means  of  checking  the  fatal  progress  of  the 
Plague  led  him  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of 
Europe  and  the  Eist.  He  was  still  engaged  in 
this  work  of  charity  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
malignant  fever  at  Clierson  in  Southern  Russia, 
and  "  laid  quietly  in  the  earth,"  as  he  desired. 

In  Howard's  later  labors  the  ne%v  sentiment 
of  humanity  had  carried  him  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  national  sympathy;  and  forces  at 
once  of  pity  and  religion  told  more  and  more 
in  begetting  a  consciousness  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man.  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war  this  feeling  had  become  strong 
enough  to  color  our  political  life.  It  told  on 
the  attitude  of  England  towards  its  great  de- 
pendency of  India.  Discussions  over  rival  plans 
of  Indian  administration  diffused  a  sense  of  na- 
tional responsibility  for  its  good  government, 
and  therewas  a  general  resolve  that  the  security 
against  injustice  and  misrule  which  was  enjoyed 
1)3'  the  poorest  Englishman  should  be  enjoyed 
by  the  poorest  Hindoo.  It  was  this  resolve 
which  expressed  itself  in  1786  in  the  tri*il  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Hastings  returned  from  In- 
dia at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  hope  of  re- 
wards as  great  as  those  of  Clive.  He  had  saved 
all  that  Clive  had  won.  He  iiad  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  vast  empire  in  the  East.  He  had 
shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  the 
foresight,  courage,  and  temperance  which  mark 
the  bora  ruler  of  men.  But  with  him  came  ru- 
mors of  tyranny  and  wrong.  Even  those  who 
admitted  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  his  rule 
shrank  from  its  terrible  ruthlessness.  He  was 
charged  with  having  sold  for  a  vast  sum  the 
services  of  British  troops  to  crush  the  free  tribes 
of  the  Riihillas,  with  having  wrung  lialf  a  mill- 
ion by  extortion  from  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
witli  having  extorted  by  torture  and  starvation 
more  than  a  million  from  the  Princesses  of 
Oude.  Ho  was  accused  of  having  kept  his  hold 
upon  power  by  measures  as  unscrupulous,  and 
with  having  murdered  a  native  who  opposed 
him  by  an  abuse  of  the  forms  of  English  law. 
On  almost  all  these  charges  the  cooler  judgment 
of  later  inquiries  has  acquitted  Warren  Hast- 
ings of  guilt.  Personally  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  had  done  much  to  secure  to  the 
new-subjects  of  Britain  a  just  and  peaceable 
government.  What  was  hardest  and  most  piti- 
less in  his  rule  had  been  simply  a  carrying  out 
of  the  sj'stem  of  administration  which  was  nat- 
ive to  India  and  which  he  found  existing  there. 
But  such  a  system  was  alien  from  the  new  hu- 
manity of  Englishmen;  and  few  dared  to  vindi- 
cate Hastings  when  Burke  in  words  of  passion- 
ate earnestness  moved  for  his  impeachment. 

The  great  trial  lingered  on  for  years;  and  in 
the  long  run  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal. 
But  the  end  at  which  the  impeachment  aimed 
had  really  been  won.  The  attention,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Englishmen  had  been  drawn  across 
distant  seas  to  a  race  utterly  strange  to  them; 
and  the  peasant  of  Cornwall  or  Cumlierland 
had  learned  how  to  thrill  a!  the  suffering  of  a 
peasant  of  Bengal.  And  even  while  the  trial 
was  going  on  a  yet  wider  extension  of  English 
sympathy  made  itself  felt.  The  hero-seamen  of 
Elizabeth  had  not  blushed  to  make  gain  out  of 
kidnapping  negroes  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  One  of  the  profits  which  England 
bought  by  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough  was  a 
right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade  between 
Africa  and  the  Spanish  dominions;  and  it  was 
England  that  had  planted  slavery  in  her  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  her  West  Indian  islands. 
Half  the  wealth  of  Liverpool,  in  fact,  was 
drawn  from  the  traffic  of  its  merchants  in  hu- 
man flesh.  The  horrors  and  iniquity  of  the 
trade,  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  Africa  which 
it  brought  about,  the  oppression  of  the  negro 
himself,  had  till  now  moved  no  pity  among 
Englishmen.  But  as  the  spirit  of  humanity 
told  on  the  people  this  apathy  suddenlj'  disap- 
peared. Philantliropy  allied  itself  with  the 
new  religious  movement  in  an  attack  on  the 
slave  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war 
its  evils  began  to  bo  felt  so  widely  and  deeply 
that  the  question  forced  itself  into  politics. 
"  After  a  conversation  in  the  open  air  at  the 
root  of  an  old  tree,  just  above  the  steep  descent 
into  the  Vale  of  Kcston,"  with  the  younger 
Pitt,  his  friend,  AViHiam  Wilberforce,  whose 
position  as  a  representative  of  the  evangelical 
party  gave  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  such  a 
cause,  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  The  bill  which  he 
brought  forward  in  1788  fell  before  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  slave  merchants  and  the 
ceneral  indifference  of  tlie  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  movement  gathered  fresh  strength  in 
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the  country  with  every  year;  in  spite  of  tlie 
absorption  of  England  in  tlie  struggle  with  the 
Freucli  Revolution,  it  succeeded  at  last  in  forc- 
ing on  Parliament  the  abolition  of  the  tratfic  in 
slaves;  and  lliis  abolition  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself. 

Time  was  to  show  how  wide  were  the  issues 
to  which  this  religious  development  and  the 
sentiment  of  humanity  which  it  generated  were 
to  tend.  But  at  the  moment  they  told  less  di- 
rectly and  immediately  on  the  political  and 
social  life  of  England  than  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion which  accompanied  tliem.  Though  Eng- 
land already  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  com- 
mercial states  at  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third,  her  industrial  life  at  home  was  mainly 
agricultural.  The  growth  of  her  manufactures 
was  steady,  but  it  continued  to  be  slow;  they 
gave  employment  as  yet  to  but  a  small  part  of 
the  population,  and  added  in  no  great  dearee  to 
the  national  wealth.  The  wool-trade  remained 
the  largest,  as  it  was  the  oldest  of  them;  it  had 
gradually  established  itself  in  Norfork,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  counties  of 
the  [south-west;  wliile  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton was  still  almost  limited  to  Manchester  and 
Bol-ton,  and  though  winning  on  its  rival  re- 
mained so  unimportant  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  export  of  cotton 
goods  hardly  reached  the  value  of  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year.  There  was  the  same  slow  and 
steady  progress  in  the  linen  trade  of  Belfast  and 
Dundee,  and  the  silks  of  Spitalfields.  But  as 
yet  textile  manufacture»contributed  little  to  the 
national  resources;  nor  did  tliese  resources  owe 
much  to  the  working  of  our  minerals.  The 
coal  trade  was  small,  and  limited  by  the  cost  of 
carriage  as  well  as  by  ignorance  of  any  mode 
of  employing  coal  in  iron-smelting.  On  the 
other  hand  the  scarcity  of  wood,  which  was 
used  for  that  purpose,  limited  the  production  of 
iron.  In  1750  only  eighteen  thousand  tons 
were  produced  in  England;  and  four-lifths  of 
its  iron  goods  were  imported  from  Sweden. 
Nor  did  tliere  seem  any  likelihood  of  a  rapid 
change.  Skilled  labor  was  scarce;  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  were  too  rude  to  allow 
any  large  increase  of  production.  It  was  only 
where  a  stream  gave  force  to  turn  a  mill-wheel 
that  the  wool-worker  could  establish  his  facto- 
ry; and  cotton  was  as  yet  spun  by  hand  in 
the  cottages,  the  "  spinsters"  of  the  family  sit- 
ting with  their  distaffs  round  the  weaver's 
handloom. 

But  even  had  the  processes  of  production  be- 
come more  efficient,  they  would  have  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  of 
distribution.  Tlie  older  main  roads,  whijh  had 
lasted  fairly  through  the  middle  ages,  hadliroken 
down  in  later  times  before  the  growth  of  traffic 
and  the  increase  of  wagons  and  carriages.  The 
new  lines  of  trade  lay  often  along  mere  country 
lanes  which  had  never  been  more  than  horse- 
tracks,  and  to  drive  heavy  wains  through  lanes 
like  these  was  all  but  impossible.  Much  of  the 
woolen  trade  therefore  Iiad  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  long  trains  of  pack-horses;  and  in 
most  cases  the  cost  of  carriage  added  heavily  to 
the  price  of  production.  In  the  case  of  yet 
heavier  goods,  such  as  coal,  distribution  was  al- 
mest  impracticable,  save  along  the  greater  rivers 
or  in  districts  accessible  from  the  sea.  But  at 
the  moment  when  England  was  just  plunging 
into  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  enterprise  of  a 
duke  and  a  millwright  solved  this  problem  of 
carriage,  and  started  the  country  on  a  mighty 
course  of  industry  which  was  to  change  both 
its  social  and  its  political  character.  Francis, 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  was  a  shy,  dreamy  man, 
whom  a  disappointment  in  love  drove  to  a  life 
of  isolation  on  his  estates  in  the  north.  He  was 
the  possessor  of  collieries  at  Worsley  whose  value 
depended  on  their  finding  a  market  at  the  neigh- 
boring t.own  of  Manchester;  and  it  was  to  bring 
his  coal  to  thif  market  that  be  resolved  to  drive 
a  canal  from  tlie  mine  to  the  river  Irwell.  AVith 
singular  good  luck  he  found  the  means  of  car- 
rying out  his  design  in  a  self  taught  meclianic, 
James  Brindley.  But  in  Brindley's  mind  the 
scheme  widened  far  beyond  the  plans  of  the 
duke.  Canals,  as  he  conceived  them,  were  no 
longer  to  serve  as  mere  adjuncts  to  rivers;  on 
the  contrary,  "  rivers  were  only  nieanl,"  he  said, 
"  to  feed  canals;"  and  iustead  of  ending  in  the 
Irwell,  he  carried  the  duke's  canal  by  an  aque- 
duct across  tliat  river  to  Manchester  itself. 
What  Brindley  had  discovered  was  in  fact  the 
water-road,  a  means  of  carrying  heavy  goods 
witli  tlie  least  resistance,  and  therefore  the  least 
cost,  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point 
of  sale;  and  England  at  once  seized  o«  his  dlu- 


covery  to  free  itself  from  thebondage  in  which 
it  had  been  held.  From  the  year  1767,  when 
Brindley  completed  his  enterprise,  a  network  of 
such  water-roads  was  flung  over  the  country; 
and  before  the  movement  had  spent  its  force 
Great  Britain  alone  was  traversed  in  every  di- 
rection by  three  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
canals. 

To  English  trade  the  canal  opened  up  the 
richest  of  all  markets,  the  market  of  England 
itself.  Every  part  of  the  country  was  practi- 
cally thrown  open  to  the  manufacturer:  and  the 
impulse  which  was  given  by  this  facility  of  car- 
riage was  at  once  felt  in  a  vast  development  of 
production.  But  such  a  development  would 
have  been  impossible  had  not  the  discovery  of 
this  new  mode  of  distribution  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  discovery  of  a  new  productive 
force.  In  the  coal  which  lay  beneath  her  soil 
England  possessed  a  store  of  force  wliich  had 
hitherto  remained  almost  useless.  But  its  ef- 
fects were  now  to  make  themselves  felt.  The 
first  instance  of  the  power  of  coal  was  shown 
in  utilizing  the  stores  of  iron  which  had  lain 
side  by  side  with  it  in  the  northern  counties, 
but  wiiich  had  lain  there  unworked  through  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  only  fuel  by  which  it  could  be  smelted.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  process 
for  smelting  iron  with  coal  turned  out  to  be  ef- 
fective; and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  iron  trade 
was  at  once  revolutionized.  In  fifty  years  the 
annual  production  of  iron  in  Great  IBritain  rose 
from  under  twenty  thousand  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons.  During 
the  fifty  years  that  followed  it  rose  to  six  mill- 
ions of  tons.  Iron  was  to  become  the  working 
material  of  the  modern  world;  and  it  is  its  pro- 
duction of  iron  which  more  than  all  else  has 
placed  England  at  the  head  of  industrial  Europe. 
But  iron  was  not  the  only  metal  which  coal 
drew  from  the  soil  to  swell  the  national  wealth. 
The  increase  in  its  production  was  rivaled  by 
thatoflead,  copper,  and  tin;  and  the  "mining 
districts "  soon  gathered  a  population  which 
raised  them  into  social  as  well  as  economical 
importance. 

But  it  was  not  in  its  direct  application  to  met- 
allurgy that  coal  was  destined  to  produce  its 
most  amazing  effects.  What  was  needed  to 
turn  England  into  a  manufacturing  country 
was  some  means  of  transforming  the  force 
stored  up  in  coal  into  a  labor  force;  and  it  was 
this  transformation  which  was  now  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  steam.  Engines 
in  which  steam  was  used  as  a  means  of  draining 
mines  had  long  been  in  use;  but  the  power 
relied  on  was  mainly  that  of  the  weight  of  the 
air  pressing  on  a  piston  beneatli  whiclj  a  vacuum 
had  been  created  by  the  condensation  of  steam ; 
and  the  economical  use  of  such  engines  was 
checked  by  the  waste  of  fuel  which  resulted 
from  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  at  each  con- 
densation, and  from  the  expenditure  of  heat  in 
again  raising  it  to  its  old  temperature  before  a 
fresh  stroke  of  the  piston  was  possible.  Both 
these  obstacles  were  removed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  James  Watt.  Watt  was  a  working  engineer 
at  Glasgow,  whose  mind  had  for  some  time  been 
bent  on  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1765,  amidst 
the  political  turmoil  which  characterized  the 
early  reign  of  George  the  Tliird,  th'U  as  be 
strolled  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  across  the  Green 
of  Glasgow  the  means  of  effecting  it  burst  on 
him.  "I  had  gone,"  he  says,  "  to  take  a  walk 
on  a  fine  Sal>bath  afternoon.  I  had  entered 
the  Green  by  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  Charlotte 
Street,  and  had  passed  the  old  washing  house. 
I  was  thinking  upon  the  engine  at  the  time, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  the  herd's  house,  when 
the  idea  came  into  my  mind  that  as  steam  was 
an  elastic  body  it  would  rush  into  a  vacuum, 
and  if  a  communication  were  made  between 
the  cylinder  and  an  exhausted  vessel  it  would 
rush  into  if,  and  might  there  be  condensed 
without  cooling  the  cylinder.  1  had  not  walked 
farther  than  the  GoffHouse  when  tlie  whole 
thing  was  arranged  in  my  mind."  The  em- 
ployment of  a  separate  condenser,  with  the  en- 
lire  discarding  of  any  other  force  in  its  action 
save  that  of  steam  itself,  changed  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  steam-engine.  On  the  eve  of 
the  American  war,  in  1776,  its  use  passed  be- 
yond the  mere  draining  of  mines;  and  it  was 
rapidly  adopted  as  a  motive  force  for  all  kinds 
of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  almost  unlimited  supply  of  labor-power 
in  the  steam-engine  came  at  a  lime  when  the 
existing  supply  of  manual  labor  was  proving 
utlurly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  demund.s  of 


the  manufacturer.  This  was  especially  the  case: 
]  in  textile  fabrics.  In  its  earlier  stages  the  man- 
!  ufacture  of  cotton  had  been  retarded  by  the 
'  difficulty  with  which  the  weavers  obtained  a 
sufficient  suppl}' of  cotton  yarn  from  the  spin- 
jsters;  and  this  difficulty  became  yet  greater 
I  when  the  invention  of  the  fly-shuttle  enabled 
I  one  weaver  to  do  in  a  single  day  what  had 
liitherto  been  the  work  of  two.  Tlie  difficulty 
was  solved  by  a  Blackburn  weaver,  John  Har- 
I  greaves,  who  noticed  that  his  wife's  spindle," 
which  had  been  accidentally  upset,  continued 
to  revolve  in  an  upright  position  on  the  floor, 
I  while  Jjie  thread  was  still  spinning  in  her  hand. 
I  The  hint  led  him  to  connect  a  number  of  spin- 
dles with  a  single  wheel,  and  thus  to  enable  one 
spinster  to  do  the  work  of  eight.  Hargreaves' 
invention  only  spurred  the  wits  of  a  barber's 
assistant,  Richard  Arkwright,  to  a  yet  greater 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  a  machine 
for  spinning  by  rollers  revolving  at  different 
rates  of  speed;  and  this  in  its  turn  was  im- 
proved and  developed  in  the  "mule"  of  a. 
Bolton  weaver,  Samuel  Crompton.  The  result 
of  these  inventions  was  to  reverse  the  difficulty 
which  hampered  the  trade,  for  the  suppl3'  of 
yarn  became  so  rapid  and  unlimited  as  to  out- 
run the  power  of  the  hand  loom  weaver  to  con- 
sume it;  but  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the 
American  war  this  difficulty  was  met  by  the 
discovery  of  the  power-loom,  which  replaced 
the  weaver  by  machinery.  Ingenious  however 
as  these  inventions  were,  they  would  have  re- 
mained comparativelj'  useless  had  it  not  been 
for  the  revelation  of  a  new  and  inexhaustible 
labor-force  in  the  steam  engine.  It  was  the 
combination  of  such  a  force  with  such  means  of 
applying  it  that  enabled  Britain  during  the  ter- 
rible years  of  her  struggle  with  France  and  Na- 
poleon to  all  but  monopolize  the  woolen  and' 
cotton  trades,  and  raised  her  into  the  greatest 
manufacturing  country  that  the  world  had  seen. 
How  mighty  a  force  lliis  industrial  revolution 
was  to  exert  on  English  politics  and  English 
society  time  was  to  show.  By  the  transfer  of" 
wealth  and  population  from  southern  to  north- 
ern England,  and  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
it  was  in  the  next  fifty  years  to  set  on  foot  a 
revolution  in  both,  the  results  of  which  have 
still  to  be  disclosed.  Of  such  a  revolution  no 
English  statesman  as  yet  bad  a  glimpse;  but  al- 
ready the  growth  of  industrial  energy  and  in- 
dustrial wealth  was  telling  on  the  conditions  of 
English  statesmanship.  The  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant  were  coming  fast  to  the  front; 
and  their  temper  was  more  menacing  to  the 
monopoly  of  political  power  bj'  the  Wlii^s  and 
the  landed  aristocracy  whom  the  Whigs  repre- 
sented than  the  temper  of  the  King  himself. 
Already  public  opinion  was  finding  in  them  a 
new  concentration  and  weight;  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  as  the  representatives  of  public  opinion, 
thej'  would  at  last  demand  a  share  in  the  work 
of  government.  Such  a  demand  might  have 
been  delayed  for  awhile  had  they  been  content 
with  the  way  in  which  England  was  governed. 
But  they  were  far  from  being  content  with  it. 
To  no  class  indeed  could  the  selfishness,  the 
corruption,  the  factiousness,  and  the  adminis- 
trative inefficiency  of  the  ruling  order  be  more 
utterly  odious.  Their  tone  was  moral,  and  they 
were  influenced  more  and  more  by  the  religious 
and  philanthropic  movement  about  them.  As 
men  of  business,  they  revolted  against  the  waste 
and  mismanagement  which  seemed  to  have  be- 
come normal  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment. Their  patriotism,  their  pride  in  Eng- 
land's greatness,  alienated  them  from  men  who 
looked  upon  political  eminence  as  a  means  of 
personal  gain.  Above  all  their  personal  energy, 
their  consciousness  of  wealth  and  power,  and  to 
some  extent  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  trader 
against  the  country  gentleman,  urged  them  lo 
press  for  an  overthrow  of  the  existing  monopo- 
ly, and  for  a  fairer  distrihution  of  political  in- 
fluence. But  such  a  pressure  could  only  bring 
them  into  conflict  with  the  Whigs  whom  the 
full  of  Lord  North  had  recalled  to  office. 
Tliough  the  Tories  had  now  grown  to  a  com- 
pact body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the 
Whigs  still  remained  superior  to  their  rivals  in 
numbers  and  ability  as  well  as  in  distinctness  of 
political  aim;  for  the  return  of  the  Bedford 
section  to  the  general  body  of  the  party,  as  well 
as  its  steady  opposition  to  the  American  War, 
had  restored  much  of  their  early  cohesion.  But 
this  reunion  only  strengthened  their  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  tendencies,  and  widened  the 
breach  wliicli  was  steadily  opening  on  questions 
such  as  Parliamentary  Reform  between  the  bulk 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  small  fragment  of  their 
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party  wbich  remained  true  to  the  more  popular 
sympatbies  of  Chatham. 

Lord  Shelburne  staod  at  the  head  of  the 
Chatham  party,  and  it  was  reinforced  at  this 
momcDt  by  the  entry  into, Parliament  of  the 
second  ami  youngest  son  of  Challiam  himself. 
William  Pitt  had  already  reached  his  twenty-sec- 
ond year;  but  he  left  college  with  the  learning 
of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  his  ready  and  sonorous  elo- 
quence had  been  matured  by  his  father's  teach- 
ing. "  He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parlia- 
ment," said  a  member  to  Charles  Fox,  the 
Whig  leader  in  the  Commons,  after  Pitt's  earli- 
est spcecli  in  that  house.  "  He  is  so  already," 
replied  Fox.  Young  as  he  was,  the  haughty 
self-esteem  of  the  new  statesman  breathed  in 
every  movement  of  his  tall,  spare  figure,  in  the 
hard  lines  of  a  countenance  which  none  but  his 
closer  friends  saw  lighted  by  a  smile,  in  his 
cold  and  repulsive  address,  his  invariable  grav- 
ity of  demeanor,  and  his  habitual  air  of  com- 
mand. But  none  knew  how  great  the  qualities 
were  which  lay  between  this  haughty  exterior; 
nor  had  any  one  guessed  how  soon  this  "  boy," 
as  his  rivals  mockingly  styled  him,  was  to  crush 
every  opponent  and  lo  hold  England  at  his 
■will.  There  was  only  a  smile  of  wonder  when 
he  refused  any  of  the  minor  posts  which  were 
offered  him  in  the  Rockingham  administration, 
and  the  wonder  passed  into  angry  sarcasms  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  claimed,  if  he 
took  office  at  all,  to  be  at  once  admitted  to 
the  Cabinet.  But  Pitt  had  no  desire  to  take 
office  under  Rockingham.  He  was  the  inheritor 
of  that  side  of  his  father's  policy  which  was 
most  distasteful  to  the  Whigs.  To  liim,  as  to 
Chatham,  the  main  lesson  of  the  war  was  the 
need  of  putting  an  end  to  those  abuses  in  the 
composition  of  Parliament  by  which  George 
the  Third  had  been  enabled  to  plunge  the 
country  into  it.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  only  effectual  means  of 
doing  this,  and  Pitt  brought  forward  a  bill 
founded  on  his  father's  plans  for  that  purpose. 
But  though  a  more  liberal  section  of  the  Whigs, 
with  Charles  Fox  at  their  head,  were  waver- 
ing round  to  a  wish  for  reform,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  party  could  not  nerve  themselves  to  the 
sacrifice  of  property  and  influence  which  such 
a  reform  would  involve.  Rockingham  remaiued 
hostile  to  reform,  and  Burke,  whose  influence 
slill  told  much  upon  Rockingham,  was  yet  more 
hostile  than  his  chief.  Pitt's  bill  therefore  was 
thrown  out.  In  its  stead  the  Ministry  en- 
deavored to  weaken  the  means  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence which  the  King  had  unscrupulously 
used  by  disqualifying  persons  holding  govern- 
ment contracts  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  by 
depriving  revenue  officers  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise (a  measure  which  diminished  the  weight 
of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs),  and  above 
all  by  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  estab- 
lishment, of  the  pension  list,  and  of  the  secret 
service  fund,  which  was  brought  in  by  Burke. 
These  measures  were  to  a  great  extent  effectual 
in  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Crown  over 
Parliament,  and  they  are  memorable  as  mark- 
ing the  date  when  the  direct  bribery  of  mem- 
bers absolutely  ceased.  But  they  were  utterly 
inoperative  in  rendering  the  House  of  Commons 
really  representative  of  or  responsible  to  the 
people  of  England. 

The  jealousy  which  the  mass  of  Whigs  enter- 
tained of  the  followers  of  Chatham  and  their 
plans  was  more  plainly  shown,  however,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July.  Shel- 
burne, who  had  hitherto  served  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  called  by  the  King  to  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  a  post  to  which  his  eminent  talents 
and  the  ability  which  he  was  showing  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  Peace  clearly  gave  him  a 
title.  But  Shelburne  had  been  hampered  in 
these  negotiations  by  the  jealousy  of  Charles 
Fox,  who,  as  joint  Secretary  of  State  with  him, 
claimed,  in  spite  of  usage,  a  share  in  conducling 
them,  and  who  persisted,  without  a  show  of 
reason,  in  believing  himself  to  have  been  un- 
fairly treated.  It  was  on  personal  grounds, 
therefore,  that  Fox  refused  to  serve  under  Shel- 
burne; but  the  refa.sal  of  Burke  and  the  bulk 
of  Rockingham's  followers  was  based  on  more 
than  pers^ial  grounds.  It  sprang  from  a 
rooted  distrust  of  the  more  popular  tenden- 
cies of  which  Shelburne  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  representative.  To  Pitt,  on  the  other 
Laud,  these  tendencies  were  the  chief  ground 
of  confidence  in  the  new  Ministry;  and, 
young  as  he  was,  he  at  once  entered  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his  ten- 
ure of  this  post  was  a  brief  one.  The  Shel- 
hm-ne  Ministry  in  fact  only  lasted  long  enough 


to  conclude  the  final  peace  with  the  United 
States  on  the  base  of  their  independence;  for 
in  the  opening  of  1783  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  most  unscrupulous  coalition  known  in 
our  history,  a  union  of  the  Whig  follosvers 
of  Fox  united  with  the  Tories  who  still  clung 
to  Lord  North.  lu  Parliament  such  a  coali- 
tion was  irresistible,  aud  the  resignation  of 
Shelburne  at  once  made  way  for  an  admin- 
istration in  which  both  the  triumphant  parties 
were  represented.  But  the  effect  on  England 
at  large  was  very  different.  Wliatevernew 
credit  the  Whigs  had  gained  with  the  coun- 
try during  their  long  exclusion  from  office 
had  been  due  to  their  steady  denunciation  of 
the  policy  and  temper  of  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration. That  they  should  take  office 
hand  in  hand  with  men  whom  they  had  for 
years  denounced  as  the  worst  of  Ministers 
sliocked  even  their  most  loyal  adherents;  and 
the  shock  was  the  greater  that  a  new  serious- 
ness in  politics,  a  longing  for  a  deeper  and  more 
earnest  treatment  of  political  questions,  was 
making  mere  faction  intolerable  to  Englishmen. 
But  behind  all  this  was  the  sense  that  some- 
thing more  Ihan  mere  faction  had  really  brought 
the  two  parties  together.  It  was  their  common 
dread  of  the  popular  tendencies  which  Sliel- 
burne's  Ministry  represented,  their  common 
hatred  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  hushed 
for  the  moment  the  bitter  hostility  between  the 
followers  of  Rockingham  and  the  followers  of 
North.  Yet  never  had  the  need  of  representa- 
tive reform  been  more  clearly  shown  than  by  a 
coalition  which  proved  how  powerless  was  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  check  even  the  most 
shameless  faction  in  Parliament,  how  com- 
pletely the  lessening  of  royal  influence  by  the 
measures  of  l3urke  and  Rockingham  had  tend- 
ed to  the  profit  not  of  the  people  but  of  the 
borough  mongers  who  usurped  its  representa- 
tion. The  turn  of  public  opinion  was  quick  in 
disclosing  itself.  Fox  was  the  most  popular  of 
the  Whigs,  but  he  was  hooted  from  the  platform 
when  he  addressed  his  constituents  at  West- 
minster. Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  at- 
tacks on  the  new  union  rose  to  a  lofty  and  in- 
dignant eloquence,  was  lifted  by  it  into  an  al- 
most solitary  greatness. 

But  in  Parliament  Pitt  was  as  powerless  as 
he  was  influential  in  the  country.  His  re- 
newed proposal  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
though  he  set  aside  the  disfranchisement  of 
rotten  boroughs  as  a  violation  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  limited  himself  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  boroughs  convicted  of  corruption,  and 
to  the  addition  of  one  hundred  members  to  the 
county  representation,  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  one.  Secure  in  their  parlia 
mentary  majority,  and  heedless  of  the  power 
of  public  opinion  outside  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  new  Ministers  entered 
boldly  on  a  greater  task  than  had  as  yet  taxed 
the  constructive  genius  of  English  statesmen. 
To  leave  such  a  dominion  as  Warreu  Hastings 
had  built  up  in  India  to  the  control  of  a  mere 
Company  of  traders  was  clearly  impossible;  and 
Fox  proposed  to  transfei'  its  political  govern- 
ment from  the  Directors  of  the  Company  to  a 
board  of  seven  Commissioners.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  seven  was  vested  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  Parliament,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Crown;  their  office  was  to  beheld  for  five  years, 
but  they  were  removable  on  address  from  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  at 
once  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition.  The 
scheme  indeed  was  an  injudicious  one;  for  the 
uew  Commissioners  would  have  been  destitute 
of  that  practical  kncfWledge  of  India  which  be- 
longed to  the  Company,  while  the  want  of  any 
immediate  link  between  them  and  the  actual 
Ministry  of  the  Crown  would  have  prevented 
Parliament  from  exercising  an  effeclive  control 
over  their  acts.  But  the  real  faults  of  (his 
India  Bill  were  hardly  noticed  in  the  popular 
outcry  against  it.  It  had  challenged  the  hos- 
tilitj'  ofpowerful  influence^.  The  merchant- 
class  was  galled  by  the  blow  leveled  at  the 
greatest  merchant-body  in  the  realm;  corpora- 
tions trembled  at  the  canceling  of  a  charter; 
the  King  viewed  the  measure  as  a  mere  means  of 
transferring  the  patronage  of  India  to  the 
Whigs.  But  it  might  have  defied  the  opposi- 
tion of  coi'porations  and  the  King  had  it  not 
had  to  meet  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  nation  at 
large.  With  the  nation  the  faults  of  the  bill 
lay  not  in  this  detail  or  that,  but  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Ministry  which  proposed  it.  To  give 
the  rule  and  patronage  of  India  over  to  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  was  to  give  a  new 
and  immense  power  to  a  body  which  misused 


in  the  grossest  way  the  power  it  possessed.  It 
was  the  sense  of  this  popular  feeling  which  en- 
couraged the  King  to  exert  his  personal  in- 
fluence to  defe.At  the  measure  in  the  Lords,  and 
on  its  defeat  to  order  his  Ministers  to  deliver  up 
the  seals.  The  unpopularity  of  Shelburne  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  resumption  of  office,  and  in 
December  1783  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  First 
LoTd  of  the  Treasury.  His  position  would 
at  once  have  been  untenable  had  the  country 
gone  with  its  nominal  representatives.  He  was 
defeated  again  aud  again  by  large  majorities  in 
the  Commons;  but  the  majorities  dwindled  as 
a  shower  c^  addresses  from  every  quarter,  from 
the  Tory  iJniversity  of  Oxford  as  from  the 
Whig  Corporation  of  London,  proved  that  pub- 
lic opinion  went  with  the  Minister  and  not  with 
the  House.  It  was  the  general  sense  of  this 
that  justified  Pitt  in  the  firmness  with  which, 
in  the  teeth  of  addresses  for  his  removal  from 
office,  he  delayed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
for  five  months,  and  gained  time  for  that  ripen- 
ing of  the  national  sentiment  on  which  he 
counted  for  success.  When  the  election  of  178-1 
came  the  struggle  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The 
public  feeling  took  a  strength  which  broke 
through  the  corrupt  influences  that  commonly 
governed  its  representation.  Every  great  con- 
stituency, the  counties  and  the  large  towns,  re- 
turned supporters  of  Pitt.  Of  the  majority 
which  had  defeated  him  in  tlie  Commons,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  members  were  unseated. 
Fox  hardly  retained  bis  seat  for  Westminster, 
Burke  lost  his  seat  for  Bristol,  and  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Whig  party  was  saved  by  its  com- 
mand of  nomination  borough.s. 

When  Paliament  came  together  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Coalition,  the  Minister  of  twenty- 
five  was  master  of  England  as  no  Minister  had 
been  before.  Even  George  the  Third  yielded 
to  his  sway,  partly  through  gratitude  "for  the 
triumph  he  had  won  for  him,  partly  from  a 
sense  of  the  madness  which  was  soon  to  strike 
him  down,  but  still  more  from  a  gradual  dis- 
covery that  the  triumph  which  he  had  won  over 
his  political  rivals  had  been  won,  not  to  the 
profit  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  nation  at  large. 
The  Whigs,  it  was  true,  were  broken,  unpopu- 
lar, and  without  a  policy;  while  the  Tories, 
whom  the  Coalition  had  disgusted  with  Lord 
North,  as  it  had  estranged  Fox  from  their  op- 
ponents, clung  to  the  Minister  who  had  "  saved 
the  King."  But  it  was  the  support  of  a  new 
political  power  that  really  gave  his  strength  to 
the  young  Minister.  The  sudden  rise  of  English 
industry  pushed  the  manufacturer  to  the  front; 
and  the  manufacturer  pinned  his  faith  from  the 
first  in  William  Pitt.  AH  that  the  trading  classes 
loved  in  Chatham,  his  nobleness  of  temper,  his 
consciousness  of  power,  his  patriotism,  his  sym- 
pathy with  a  wider  world  than  the  world  within 
the  Parliament-house,  they  saw  in  his  son.  He 
had  little  indeed  of  the  poetic  and  imaginative 
side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his  quick  percep- 
tion of  what  was  just  and  what  was  possible, 
his  far  reaching  conceptions  of  national  policy, 
his  outlook  into  the  future  of  the  world.  Pitt's 
flowing  and  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hol- 
low beside  the  broken  phrases  which  still  make 
his  father's  eloquence  a  living  thing  to  English- 
men. On  the  other  hand  he  possessed  some 
qualities  in  which  Chatham  was  utterly  want- 
ing. His  temper,  though  naturally  ardent  and 
sensitive,  had  been  schooled  in  a  proud  self- 
commaud.  His  simplicity  and  good  taste  freed 
him  from  his  father's  ostentation  and  extrava- 
gance. Diffuse  and  commonplace  as  his  speeches 
.seem  to  the  reader,  they  were  adapted  as  much  by 
their  very  qualities  of  diffuseness  and  common- 
placeness  as  by  their  lucidity  and  good  sense  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  classes  whom  Pitt  felt  to 
be  liis  real  audience.  In  his  love  of  peace,  his 
immense  industry,  his  dispatch  of  business,  his 
siiill  in  debate,  his  knowledge  of  finance,  lie  re- 
called Sir  Robert  Walpole;  but  he  had  virtues 
which  Walpole  never  possessed,  and  he  was  free 
from  Walpole's  worst  defects.  He  was  careless 
of  personal  gain.  He  was  too  proud  to  rule  by 
corruption.  His  lofty  self-esteem  left  no  room 
for  any  jealousy  of  subordinates.  He  was  gen- 
erous in  his  appreciation  of  youthful  merits; 
and  the  "boys"  he  gathered  round  Jiim,  such 
as  Canning  and  Lord  Welleslej',  rewarded  his 
generosity  by  a  devotion  which  death  left  un- 
touched. With  Walpole's  cynical  inaction  Pitt 
had  no  sympathy  whatever.  His  policy  from 
(he  first  was  a  policy  of  active  reform,  and  he 
faced  every  one  of  the  problems,  financial,  con- 
stitutional, religious,  from  which  Walpole  had 
shrunk.  Above  all  he  had  none  of  Walpole's 
scorn  of  his  fellow-men.     The  noblest  feature 
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in  his  mind  was  its  wide  Iiumanily.  His  love 
for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal  as  liis 
father's  love,  but  of  the  sympathy  witli  Euglisli 
passion  and  Englisli  prejudice  which  had  been 
at  once  his  father's  weakness  and  strength  he 
had  not  a  trace.  When  Fox  taunted  him  with 
forgetting  Chatham's  jealousy  of  France  and  his 
faith  that  she  was  the  natural  foe  of  England, 
Pitt  answered  nobly  that  "  to  suppose  any  nation 
can  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  is  weak 
and  childish." 

The  temper  of  the  time,  and  the  larger  sym- 
pathy of  man  with  man  whicli  especially  marks 
the  eighteeenth  century  as  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  was  everywhere 
bringing  to  the  front  a  new  order  of  statesmen, 
such  as  Turgot  and  Joseph  the  Second,  whose 
characteristics  were  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a 
belief  that  as  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  general  happiness 
of  the  community  to  which  ho  belongs,  so  the 
welfare  of  individual  nations  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  general  welfare  of  the  world.  Of 
these  Pitt  was  one.  But  he  rose  high  above 
tlie  rest  in  the  consummate  knowledge  and  the 
practical  force  which  he  brought  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  aims.  His  strength  lay  in  finance; 
and  he  came  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
growth  of  English  wealth  made  a  knowledge  of 
Jinance  essential  to  a  great  minister.  The 
progress  of  the  nation  was  wonderful.  Popu- 
lation more  than  doubled  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  advance  of  wealth  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  population.  Though  the 
war  liad  added  a  hundred  millions  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  burden  was  hardly  felt.  Tlie 
loss  of  America  only  increased  the  commerce 
with  that  country,  and  industry,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  begun  that  great  career  which  was  to 
make  England  the  workshop  of  the  world.  To 
deal  wisely  with  such  a  growth  required  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  wealth  which  would 
have  been  impossible  at  an  earlier  time.  But 
it  had  become  possible  in  the  days  of  Pitt.  If 
books  are  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which 
they  have  produced  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  must  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  books.  Its  author  was 
A.dam  Smith,  an  Oxford  scholar  and  a  professor 
at  Glasgow.  Labor,  he  contended,  was  the  one 
source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of 
labor,  by  suffering  the  worker  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  in  his  own  way,  that  the  public 
wealth  would  best  be  promoted.  Any  attempt 
to  force  labor  into  artificial  channels,  to  shape 
by  laws  the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote 
special  branches  of  industry  in  particular  coun- 
tries, or  to  fix  the  character  of  the  intercourse 
between  one  country  and  another,  is  not  only  a 
wrong  to  the  worker  or  the  merchant,  but  actu- 
ally hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  a  stale.  The  book 
was  published  in  1776,  at  the  opening  of  the 
American  war,  and  studied  by  Pitt  during  his 
career  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  From 
that  time  he  owned  Adam  Smith  for  his  master; 
and  he  had  hardly  become  Minister  before  he 
took  the  principles  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  policy. 

It  was  thus  thutthe  ten  earlier  years  of  Pitt's 
rule  marked  a  new  point  of  departure  in  English 
statesmanship.  He  was  the  first  English  Min- 
ister who  really  grasped  the  part  which  indus- 
try was  to  play  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
•  world.  He  was  not  only  a  peace  Minister  and 
a  financier,  as  Walpole  had  'oeen,  but  a  states- 
man who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace 
lay  in  the  freedom  and  widening  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  nations;  that  public  econ- 
omy not  only  lessened  the  general  burdens  but 
left  additional  capital  in  tlie  hands  of  industry; 
and  that  finance  might  be  turned  from  a  mere 
means  of  raising  revenue  into  a  powerful  en- 
gine of  political  and  social  improvement.  That 
little  was  done  by  Pitt  himself  to  carry  these 
principles  into  effect  was  partly  owing  to  the 
mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  and  still  more  to  the  sudden 
break  of  his  plans  through  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. His  powej'  rested  above  all  on  the  trad- 
ing classes,  and  these  were  still  persuaded  that 
wealth  meant  gold  and  silver,  and  that  com- 
merce was  best  furthered  by  jealous  monoplies. 
It  was  only  by  patience  and  dexterity  that  the 
mob  of  merchants  and  country  squires  who 
backed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  could 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  changes  he  pro- 
posed. How  small  his  power  was  wlien  it 
struggled  with  the  prejudices  around  him  was 
seen  in  the  failure  of  the  first  great  measure  he 
brought  forward.  The  question  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  which  had  been  mooted  during  the 


American  war,  had  been  coming  steadily  to  the 
front.  Chatham  had  advocated  an  increase  of 
county  members,  who  were  then  the  most  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  Lower  House.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  talked  of  universal  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parlia- 
ments. Wilkes  anticipated  the  Reform  Bill  of 
a  later  time  by  proposing  to  disfranchise  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  give  members  in  their 
stead  to  the  counties  and  to  the  more  populous 
and  wealthy  towns.  William  Pilt  had  made 
the  question  his  own  by  bringing  forward  a 
motion  for  reform  on  his  first  entry  into  the 
House,  and  one  of  his  earliest  measures  as  Min- 
ister was  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  1785  which,  while 
providing  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  de- 
cayed boroughs,  disfranchised  thirty-six  at 
once,  and  transferred  their  members  to  coun- 
ties. He  brought  the  King  to  abstain  from  op- 
position, and  strove  to  buy  off  the  borough- 
mongers,  as  the  holders  of  rotten  boroughs 
were  called,  by  offering  to  compensate  them  for 
the  seats  they  lost  at  their  market-value.  But 
the  bulk  of  his  own  party  joined  the  bulk  of  the 
Whigs  in  a  steady  resistance  to  the  bill,  while  it 
received  no  effective  support  from  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  people  without.  The 
more  glaring  abuses,  indeed,  within  Par- 
liament itself,  the  abuses  which  stirred  Chat- 
ham and  Wilkes  to  action,  had  in  great  part 
disappeared.  The  bribery  of  members  had 
ceased.  Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform 
had  just  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  influence 
which  the  King  exercised  by  suppressing  a  host 
of  useless  offices,  household  appointments,  judi- 
cial and  diplomatic  charges,  which  were  main- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  corruption.  But 
what  was  probably  the  most  fatal  obstacle  to 
any  pressure  for  reform  was  the  triumph  of 
public  opinion  to  which  Pitt  owed  his  power. 
The  utter  overthrow  of  the  Coalition,  the  com- 
plete victory  of  public  opinion,  had  done  much 
to  diminish  the  sense  of  any  real  danger  from 
the  opposition  which  Parliament  had  shown  till 
now  to  the  voice  of  the  nation.  England,  then 
as  now,  was  indifferent  to  all  but  practical 
grievances;  and  the  nation  cared  little  for  anom- 
alies in  the  fornr  of  representation  so  long  as  it 
felt  itself  represented.  "  Terribly  disappointed 
and  beat,"  as  Wilberforce  tells  us  Pitt  was  by 
the  rejection  of  his  measure,  the  temper  of  the 
House  and  of  the  people  was  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken,  and  though  his  opinion  remained  un- 
altered, he  never  brought  it  forward  agiain. 

The  failure  of  his  constitutional  reform  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  triumphs  of  his 
finance.  When  he  entered  office  public  credit 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  debt  had  been  doubled 
by  the  American  war.  yet  large  sums  still  re- 
mained unfunded,  while  the  revenue  was  re- 
duced by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which 
turned  every  coast- town  into  a  nest  of  robbers. 
The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  met  for  the 
moment  by  new  taxes,  but  the  time  which  was 
thus  gained  served  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
public  affairs.  The  first  of  Pitt's  financial  meas- 
ures— his  plan  for  gradually  paying  off  the  debt 
by  a  sinking  fund — was  undoubtedly  an  error; 
but  it  had  a  happy  effect  in  restoring  public  con- 
fidence. He  met 'the  smuggler  by  a  reduction  of 
Custoin- duties,  which  made  his  trade  unprofit- 
able. He  revived  Walpole's  plan  of  an  Excise. 
Meanwhile  the  public  expenses  were  reduced, 
and  commission  after  commission  was  appointed 
to  introduce  economy  into  every  department  of 
the  public  service.  The  rapid  "development  of 
the  national  industry  which  we  have  already 
noted  no  doubt,  aided  the  success  of  these 
measures.  Credit  was  reslo»ed.  The  smuggling 
trade  was  greatly  reduced.  In  two  years  there 
was  a  surplus  of  a  million,  and  though  duty 
after  duty  was  removed  the  revenue  rose  steadily 
with  every  remission  of  taxation.  Meanwhile 
Pitt  was  showing  the  political  value  of  the  new 
finance  in  a  wider  field.  Ireland,  then  as  now, 
was  England's  difficulty.  The  tyrannous  mis- 
government  under  a'hich  she  had  groaned  ever 
since  the  battle  of  tTe  Boyne  was  producing  its 
natural  fruit;  the  miserable  land  was  lorn  with 
political  faction,  religious  feuds,  and  pea.sant 
conspiracies;  and  so  threatening  had  the  attitude 
of  the  Protestant  party  Vifhlch  ruled  it  become 
during  the  American  war  that  they  had  forced 
the  English  Parliament  to  relinquish  its  control 
over  their  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Pitt  saw  that 
much  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyally  of 
Ireland  sprang  from  its  poverty.  The  popula- 
tion had  grown  rapidly,  while  culture  remained 
stationary  and  commerce  perished.  And  of 
this  poverty  much  was  the  direct  result  of  un- 
just law.     Ireland  was  a  grazing  country,  but 


to  protect  the  interest  of  English  graziers  the 
import  of  its  cattle  into  England  was  forbidden. 
To  protect  the  interests  of  English  clothiers  and 
weavers,  its  manufactures  were  loaded  with 
duties.  To  redress  this  wrong  was  the  first 
financial  effort  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  in  1785  did  away  with  every  obstacle 
to  freedom  of  trade  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. It  was  a  measure  which,  as  he  held, 
would  "draw  what  remained  of  the  shattered 
empire  together,"  and  repair  in  part  the  loss  of 
America  by  creating  a  loyal  and  prosperous 
Ireland;  and  struggling  almost  alone  in  face  of 
a  fierce  opposition  from  the  AVhigs  and  the 
Manchester  merchants,  he  dragged  it  through 
the  English  Parliament,  though  only  to  see  it 
flung  aside  by  the  Protestant  faction  under 
Grattan  which  then  ruled  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  But  the  defeat  only  spurred  him  to  a 
greater  effort  elsewhere.  If  Ireland  was  Eng- 
land's difficulty,  France  had  been  looked  upon 
as  England's  natural  enemy.  We  have  seea 
how  nobly  Pitt  rebuked  prejudices  such  as  this; 
but  he  knew  that  nothing  could  so  effectively 
dispel  it  as  increased  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation.  In  1787  therefore  Iw  concluded  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  which  enabled 
subjects  of  both  countries  to  reside  and  travel 
in  either  without  license  or  passport,  did  away 
with  all  prohibition  of  trade  on  either  side,  and 
reduced  every  import  duty. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  treaty  was  a 
great  increase  of  trade  between  France  p.nd 
England;  and  brief  as  its  course  was  fated  to 
be,  it  at  once  set  Pitt  on  a  higher  level  than  any 
rival  statesman  of  his  time  But  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which  breathed  through  his  policy 
had  to  wrestle  with  difficulties  bolh  at  home 
and  abroad.  No  measure  secured  a  warmer 
support  from  the  young  Minister  than  the  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  but  in 
1788  it  was  defeated  by  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  the  trading  classes  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  at  large.  His  efforts  to  sap  the  enmity 
of  nation  against  nation  by  a  freer  intercourse 
encountered  a  foe  even  more  fatal  than  English 
prejudice,  in  the  very  movement  of  which  his 
measures  formed  a  part.  Across  the  Channel 
this  movement  was  growing  into  a  revolution 
which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
That  such  a  revolution  must  one  day  come, 
every  observer  who  had  compared  the  stale  of 
Europe  with  that  of  England  had  long  ,«een  to 
be  inevitable.  So  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  Puritan  resistance  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  in  the  end  succeeded  in  checking 
the  general  tendency  of  the  time  to  religious 
and  political  despotism.  Since  the  Revolution 
of  1688  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  people's 
right  to  govern  itself  through  its  representatives 
in  Parliament  had  been  practically  established. 
Social  equality  had  begun  long  befoi-e.  Every 
man  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  subject 
to,  and  protected  by,  the  same  law.  The  En- 
glish aristocracy,  though  exercising  a  powerful 
uifluence  on  government,  were  possessed  of  a 
few  social  privileges,  and  hindered  from  form- 
ing a  separate  class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal 
and  social  tradition  which  counted  all  gave  the 
eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  as  commoners. 
No  impassable  line  parted  the  gentry  from  the 
commercial  classes,  and  these  again  possessed 
no  privileges  which  could  part  them  from  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  Publicopinion, 
the  general  sense  of  educated  Englishmen,  had 
established  itself  after  a  short  struggle,  as  the 
dominant  element  in  English  government.  But 
in  all  the  other  great  stales  of  Europe  the  wars 
of  religion  had  left  only  the  name  of  freedom. 
Government  tended  to  a  pure  despotism.  Priv- 
ilese  was  supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
society.  Society  itself  rested  on  a  rigid  division 
of  classes  from  one  another,  which  refused  to 
the  people  at  large  any  equal  rights  of  justice 
or  of  industry. 

We  have  already  seen  how  alien  such  a  con- 
ception of  national  life  was  from  the  ideas 
which  the  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  spreiKiing  through- 
out Europe;  and  in  almost  every  country  some 
enlightened  rulers  were  striving  by  adminis- 
trative reforms  to  satisfy  in  some  sorl^the  sense 
of  wrong  which  was  felt  around  them.  The 
attempts  of  sovereigns  like  Frederick  the  Great 
in  Prussia  and  Joseph  the  Second  in  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands  were  rivaled  by  the  efforts 
of  statesmen  such  as  Turgot  in  France.  It  was 
in  France  indeed  that  the  contrast  between  the 
actual  slate  of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of 
public  right  was  felt  most  keenly.  Nowhere 
had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been  more  com- 
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plete.  The  aristocracy  had  been  robbed  of  all 
share  in  public  affairs;  it  enjoyed  social  privi- 
Jeges  and  exemption  from  any  contribution  to  the 
public  burdens  without  that  sense  of  public  duty 
which  a  governing  class  to  some  degree  always 
possesses.  Guilds  and  monopolies  fettered  the 
industry  of  the  trader  and  the  merchant,  and 
cut  them  off  from  the  working  classes,  as  the 
value  attached  to  noble  blood  cut  off  both  from 
the  aristocracy.  If  its  political  position  indeed 
were  compared  with  that  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries round  it,  France  stood  high.  Its  govern- 
ment was  less  oppressive  and  more  influenced  by 
public  opinion,  its  general  wealth  was  larger 
and  more  evenly  diffused,  there  was  a  better 
administration  of  justice,  and  greater  security 
for  public  order.  Poor  as  its  peasantry  seemed 
to  English  eyes,  they  were  far  above  the  peas- 
ants of  Germany  or  Spain.  Its  middle  class 
was  the  quickest  and  most  intelligent  in  Eu- 
rope. Under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  opinion  was 
practicallj'  free,  though  powerless  to  influence 
the  government  of  tlie  country;  and  a  literary 
class  had  sprung  up  which  devoted  itself  with 
wonderful  brilliancy  and  activity  to  populariz- 
ing the  ideas  of  social  and  political  justice 
which  it  learned  from  English  writers,  and  in 
the  case  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  English  life.  The  moral 
conceptions  of  the  time,  its  love  of  mankind, 
its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  its  hatred  of 
oppression,  its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor, 
its  longing  after  a  higher  and  nobler  standard 
of  life  and  action,  were  expressed  by  a  crowd 
of  writers,  and  above  all  byRous3eau,witbafire 
and  eloquence  which  carried  them  to  the  heart 
of  the  people.  But  this  new  force  of  intelli- 
gence only  jostled  roughly  with  the  social 
forms  with  wliicli  it  found  itself  in  contact. 
The  philosopher  denounced  the  tyranny  of  the 
priesthood.  The  peasant  grumbled  at  the  lord's 
right  to  judge  him  in  his  courts  and  to  e.'cact 
feudal  .services  from  him.  The  merchant  was 
galled  by  the  trading  restrictions  and  the  heavy 
taxation.  The  country  gentry  rebelled  against 
their  exclusion  from  public  life  and  from 
the  government  of  the  country.  Its  pow- 
erlessuess  to  bring  about  any  change  at  home 
turned  all  this  new  energy  into  sympathy 
with  a  struggle  against  tyranny  abroad. 
Public  opinion  forced  France  to  ally  it- 
self with  America  in  its  contest  for  liberty, 
and  French  voUmteers  under  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  joined  Washington's  army.  But 
while  the  American  war  spread  more  widely 
throughout  the  nation  the  craving  for  freedom, 
it  brought  on  the  Government  liuancial  embar- 
rassments from  which  it  could  only  free  itself 
by  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  large.  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth  resolved  to  summon  the  States- 
General,  which  had  not  met  since  the  time  of 
Richelieu,  and  to  appeal  to  the  nobles  to  waive 
their  immunity  from  taxation.  His  resolve  at 
once  stirred  into  vigorous  life  every  impulse 
and  desire  which  liad  been  seething  in  the  minds 
of  the  people;  and  the  StatesGeneial  no  sooner 
met  at  Versailles  in  May  1789  than  the  fabric  of 
despotism  and  privilege  began  to  crumble.  A 
rising-  in  Paris  destroyed  the  Bastile,  and  the 
capture  of  this  fortress  was  taken  for  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
France  and  through  Europe.  Even  in  England 
men  thrilled  with  a  strange  joy  at  the  tidings  of 
its  fall.  "How  much  is  this  the  greatest  event 
that  ever  happened  in  the  world,"  Fox  cried 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "and  how  much 
the  best!" 

Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  France  to  sen- 
timents of  liberty  which  had  long  been  familiar 
to  England  with  greater  coolness,  but  with  no 
distrust.  For  the  moment  indeed  his  attention 
was  distracted  by  an  attack  of  madness  which 
visited  George  the  Third  in  1788,  and  by  the 
claim  of  a  right  to  the  Regency  which  was  at 
once  advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Prince  belonged  to  the  Whig  party;  and  Fox, 
who  was  traveling  in  Italy,  hurried  home  to 
support  his  claim  in  full  belief  that  the  Prince's 
Regency  would  be  fsllowed  by  his  own  return 
to  power.  Pitt  successfully  resisted  the  claim 
on  the  ccnstitutioijal  ground  that  in  such  a  case 
the  right  to  clicose  a  temporary  Regent,  under 
what  limitation's  it  would,  lay  with  Parliament; 
and  a  bill  which  conferred  tlie  Regency  on 
the  Prince,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  was 
already  passing  the  Houses  when  the  recovery 
of  the  King  put  an  end  to  the  long  dis- 
pute. Foreign  difficulties  too,  absorbed  Pitt's 
attention.  Russia  had  risen  into  greatness 
under  Catharine  the  Second;  and  Catharine 
had  resolved  from  the  first  on  the  annexation  of 


Poland,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Russian  throne 
at  Constantinople.  In  her  first  aim  she  was 
baffled  for  the  moment  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
She  had  already  made  herself  virtually  mistress 
of  the  whole  of  Poland,  her  armies  occupied 
the  kingdom,  and  she  had  seated  a  nominee  of 
her  own  on  its  throne,  when  Frederick  in  union 
with  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  forced 
her  to  admit  Germany  to  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
If  the  Polish  partition  of  17T3  brought  the 
Russian  frontier  westward  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  it  gave  Galicia 
to  Maria  Theresa,  and  West  Prussia  to  Fred- 
erick himself.  Foiled  in  her  first  aim,  she 
waited  for  the  realization  of  her  second  till  the 
alliance  between  the  two  German  powers  was 
at  an  end  through  the  resistance  of  Prussia  to 
Joseph's  schemes  for  the  annexation  of  Bavaria, 
and  till  the  death  of  Frederick  removed  her 
most  watchful  foe.  Then  in  1788  Joseph  and 
the  Empress  joined  hands  for  a  partition  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  But  Prussia  was  still  watch- 
ful, and  England  was  no  longer  fettered  as  in 
1773  by  troubles  with  America.  The  friend- 
ship established  by  Chatham  between  the  two 
countries,  which  had  been  suspended  by  Bute's 
treachery  and  all  but  destroyed  during  tlie 
Northern  League  of  Neutral  Powers,  had  been 
restored  by  Pitt  through  his  co-operation  with 
the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Dutch  Statholderate.  Its 
political  weight  was  now  seen  in  an  alliance  of 
England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  in  1789,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  A  great 
European  struggle  seemed  at  hand.  In  sucii  a 
struggle  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  France  was 
of  the  highest  importance;  and  it  was  only  as 
weakening  her  in  face  of  such  a  crisis  that 
Pitt  looked  on  the  Revolution  with  any  fear. 
But  with  the  treaty  the  danger  passed  away.  In 
the  spring  of  1790  Joseph  died  broken-hearted 
at  the  failure  of  his  plans  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  against  his  innovations;  Austria 
practically  withdrew  from  the  war  with  the 
Turks;  and  the  young  Minister  could  give  free 
expression  to  the  sympathy  with  which  the 
French  movement  inspired  him. 

In  France  indeed  things  were  moving  fast. 
By  breaking  down  the  division  between  its 
separate  orders  the  States-General  became  a 
National  Assembly,  which  abolished  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  provincial  parliaments,  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  Church.  In  October  1789  the 
mob  of  Paris  marched  on  Versailles  and  forced 
both  King  and  Assembly  to  return  with  them 
to  the  capital;  and  a  Constitution  hastily  put 
together  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
in  the  stead  of  his  old  despotic  power.  To  Pitt 
the  tumi»lt  and  disorder  with  which  these  great 
changes  were  wrought  seemed  transient  matters. 
In  January  1790  he  still  believed  that  "the 
present  convulsions  in  France  must  sooner  or 
later  culminate  in  general  harmony  and  regular 
order,"  and  that  when  her  own  freedom  was  es- 
tablished, "  France  would  stand  forth  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  powers  of  Europe.' '  But  the 
coolness  and  good-will  with  which  Pitt  looked 
on  the  Revoliition  was  far  from  being  tmiversal 
in  the  nation  at  large.  The  cautious  good  sense 
of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  their  love  of  order 
and  law,  their  distaste  for  violent  changes  and 
for  abstract  theories,  as  well  as  their  reverence 
for  tue  past,  were  rousing  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try a  dislike  of  the  revolulionary  changes  which 
were  hurrying  on  across  the  Channel;  and  both 
the  political  sense  and  the  political  prejudice  of 
the  nation  were  being  fired  by  the  warnings  of 
Edmund  Burke.  The  fall  of  the  Bastile,  though 
it  kindled  enthusiasm  in  Fox,  roused  in  Burke 
ouly  distrust.  "  Whenever  a  separation  is  made 
between  liberty  and  justice,"  he  wrote  a  few 
weeks  later,  "  neither  is  safe."  The  night  of 
the  fourth  of  August,  when  the  privileges  of 
every  class  were  abolished,  filled  him  with 
horror.  He  saw,  and  .  rightly  saw,  in  it  the 
critical  moment  which'  i^vealed  the  character 
of  the  Revolution,  and  his  part  was  taken  at 
once.  "The  French,"  he  cried  in  January, 
while  Pitt  was  foretelling  a  glorious  future  for 
the  new  Constitution,  "  the  French  have  shown 
themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  who 
have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  they  have  pulled  to  the  ground 
their  army,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their 
arts,  and  their  manufactures." 

But  in  Parliament  Burke  stood  alone.  The 
Whigs,  though  distrustfully,  followed  Fox  in 
his  applause  of  the  Revolution.  The  Tories, 
yet  more  distrustfully,  followed  Pitt;  and  Pitt 
warmly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  consti- 


tutional government  which  was  ruling  France. 
At  this  moment  indeed  the  more  revolutionary 
party  in  that  country  gave  a  signal  proof  of  its 
friendship  for  England.  Irritated  by  an  En- 
glish settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  in  California, 
I  Spain  appealed  to  France  for  aid  in  accordance 
j  with  the  Family  Compact;  and  the  French 
'  Ministry,  with  a  party  at  its  back  which  be- 
lieved things  had  gone  far  euougli,  resolved  ou 
a  war  as  the  best  means  of  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Revolution  and  restoring  the  power 
of  the  Crown.  The  revolutionary  party  natu- 
rally opposed  this  design;  and  after  a  bitter 
struggle  the  right  of  declaring  war,  save  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  was  taken  from 
the  King.  With  this  vote  all  danger  of  hostili- 
ties passed  away.  "The  French  Government," 
Pitt  asserted,  "was  bent  on  cultivating  the 
most  unbounded  friendship  for  Great  Britain," 
and  he  saw  no  reason  in  its  revolulionary 
changes  why  Britain  should  not  return  the 
friendship  of  France.  What  told  even  more  on 
his  temper  towards  that  country  was  a  convic- 
tion that  nothing  but  the  joint  action  of  France 
and  England  would  in  the  end  arrest  the  troub- 
les of  Eastern  Europe.  His  intervention  foiled 
for  the  moment  a  fresh  effort  of  Prussia  to  rob 
Poland  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn.  But  though 
Russia  was  still  pressing  Turkey  hard,  a  Rus- 
sian war  was  so  unpopular  in  England  that  a 
hostile  vote  in  Parliament  forced  Pitt  to  discon- 
tinue his  armaments;  and  a  fresh  union  of  Au^s- 
tria  and  Prussia,  which  promised  at  this  junct- 
ure to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  Turkish  strug- 
gle, promised  also  a  fresh  attack  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland.  To  prevent  a  new  partition 
without  the  co-operation  of  France  was  impos- 
sible; and  in  the  existing  state  of  things  Pitt 
saw  nothing  to  hinder  the  continuance  of  a 
friendship  which  would  make  such  a  co-opera- 
tion inevitable. 

But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship 
between  the  two  countries,  Burke  was  resolved 
to  make  friendship  impossible.  In  Parliament, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  stood  alone.  He  had  long 
ceased,  in  fact,  to  have  any  hold  over  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  eloquence  which  had  vied 
with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discussions  on 
the  Stamp  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the 
bulk  of  its  members.  The  length  of  his  speeches, 
the  profound  and  philosophical  character  of  his 
argument,  the  splendor  and  often  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  illustrations,  his  passionate  ear- 
nestness, his  want  of  temper  and  discretion, 
wearied  and  perplexed  the  squires  and  mer- 
chants about  him.  He  was  known  nowadays 
as  the  "  dinner-bell  of  the  House,"  so  rapidly 
did  its  benches  thin  at  his  rising.  For  a  time 
his  energies  found  scope  in  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings;  and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  to 
the  justice  of  England  hushed  detraction.  But 
with  the  close  of  the  impeachment  his  re- 
pute had  again  fallen;  and  the  approach  of  old 
age,  for  he  was  now  past  sixty,  seemed  to  coun- 
sel retirement  from  an  assembly  where  he  stood 
unpopular  and  alone.  But  age  and  disappoint- 
ment and  loneliness  were  forgotten  as  Burke 
saw  rising  across  the  Channel  the  embodiment 
i  of  all  that  he  hated— a  Revolution  founded  oa 
scorn  of  the  past,  and  threatening  with  ruin 
j  the  whole  social  fabric  which  the  past  had  rear- 
I  ed;  the  ordered  structure  of  classes  and  ranks 
'  crumbling  before  a  doctrine  of  social  equality; 
!  a  state  rudely  demolished  and  reconstituted;  a 
I  Church  and  a  Nobility  swept  away  in  a  night. 
I  Against  the  enthusiasm  of  what  he  rigiitly  saw 
:  to  be  a  new  political  religion  he  resolved  to 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old.  He  was  at 
once  a  great  orator  and  a  great  writer;  and  now 
that  the  House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  by  his  pen.  Tlie  "Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution  "  which  he 
published  in  October,  1790,  not  only  denounced 
the  acts  of  rashness  and  violence  which  sullied 
the  great  change  which  Fiance  had  wrought, 
but  the  very  prfnciples  from  wliich  tlie  change 
had  sprung.  Burke's  deep  sense  of  the  need  of 
social  order,  of  the  value  of  that  continuity  in 
human  affairs  "without  which  men  would  be- 
come like  flies  in  a  summer,"  blinded  him  to  all 
hut  the  faith  in  mere  rebellion  and  the  yet 
sillier  faith  in  mere  novelty  which  disguise  ii 
real  nobleness  of  aim  and  temper  even  in  the 
most  ardent  of  the  revolutionists.  He  would 
see  no  abuses  in  the  past,  now  that  it  liad  fallen, 
or  anything  hut  the  ruin  of  society  in  the  future. 
He  preached  a  crusade  against  men  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  foes  of  religion  and  civilization, 
and  called  ou  the  armies  of  Europe  to  put  down 
a  Revolution  whose  principles  threatened  every 
state  with  destruction. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  crusade  was  Pitt: 
and  one  of  the  grandest  outbursts  of  the  "  Re 
flections"  closed  witli  a  bitter  tauut  at  the 
Miuister.  "  The  age  of  chivalry,"  BurUe  cried, 
"is  gone;  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and 
calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Eu- 
rope is  extinguished  forever."  But  neither 
taunt  nor  invective  moved  Pitt  from  his  course. 
At  the  moment  when  the  "Reflections"  ap- 
peared he  gave  a  fresh  assurance  to  France  of 
liis  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  cru 
sads  against  the  Revolution.  "  This  country," 
be  wrote,  "  means  to  persevere  in  the  neutrality 
liitherto  scrupulously  observed  with  respect  to 
the  internal  dissensions  of  France;  and  from 
which  it  will  never  depart  unless  the  conduct 
lield  there  makes  it  indispensable  as  an  act  of 
self-defense."  So  far  indeed  was  he  from  shar- 
ing the  reactionary  panic  which  was  spreading 
around  him  that  be  chose  this  time  for  support- 
ing Fox  in  his  Libel  Act,  a  measure  which,  by 
transferring  tlie  decision  on  wliat  was  libelous 
in  any  publication  from  the  judge  to  the  jury, 
completed  the  freedom  of  the  press;  and  him- 
self passed  in  1791  a  bill  which,  though  little 
noticed  among  the  storms  of  the  time,  was  one 
of  the  noblest  of  bis  acliievements.  He  boldly 
put  aside  the  dread  which  had  been  roused  by 
the  American  war,  that  the  gift  of  self-govern- 
ment to  our  colonies  would  serve  only  as  a  step 
towards  their  secession  from  tlie  mother-coun- 
try, and  established  a  House  of  Assembly  and 
a  Council  in  the  two  Canadas.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced," said  Pox,  who  gave  the  measure  his 
liearty  support,  "that  the  only  method  of 
retaining  distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to 
enable  them  to  govern  themselvesl"  and  the 
policy  of  the  one  statesman  as  well  as  the  fore- 
sight of  the  other  have  been  justified  by  the  later 
liislory  of  our  dependencies.  Nor  had  Burlte 
belter  success  with  his  own  party.  Fox  re- 
mained an  ardent  lover  of  the  Revolution,  and 
answered  a  fresh  attacU  of  Burke  upon  it  with 
more  than  usual  warmth,  Till  now  a  close 
affection  had  bound  the  twomeu  together;  but 
no  sooner  had  this  defense  been  uttered  than 
the  fanaticism  of  Burke  declared  their  union  to 
he  over.'  "There  is  no  loss  of  friendsliip," 
Fox  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
'■'Tliere  is!"  Burke  repeated.  "I  know  the 
price  of  my  conduct.  Our  friendship  is  at  an 
end." 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  however 
'Burke  as  yet  stood  utterly  alone.  His  "  Ap- 
heal  from  the  New  to  tlie  Old  Whigs,"  in  June 
1791,  failed  to  detach  a  follower  from  Fox; 
■while  Pitt  coldly  counseled  him  rather  to  praise 
the  English  Constitution  than  to  rail  at  the 
French.  "  I  have  made  many  enemies  and  few 
friends,"  Burke  wrote  sadly  to  the  French 
princes  who  had  fled  from  their  country  and 
■were  gathering  in  arms  at  Coblentz,  "by  the 
part  I  have  taken."  But  the  opinion  of  the 
people  was  slowly  drifting  to  his  side;  and  a 
sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  showed  that  tlie 
"  Reflections  "  echoed  the  general  sentiment  of 
Englishmen.  At  this  moment  indeed  the  mood 
of  England  was  singularly  unfavorable  to  any 
fair  appreciation  of  the  Revolution  across  the 
Channel.  Her  temper  was  above  all  industrial. 
Men  who  were  working  hard  and  fast  growing 
Vich,  who  had  the  narrow  and  practical  turn  of 
men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  this  sudden 
disturbance  of  order,  this  restless  and  vague  ac- 
tivity, these  rhetorical  appeals  to  human  feel- 
ing, these  abstract  and  often  empty  theories. 
In  England  it  was  a  tiine  of  political  content 
and  social  well-being,  of  steady  economic  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  of  apowerful  religious  revival; 
and  an  insular  lack  of  imaginative  interest  in 
other  races  hindered  men  from  seeing  that 
every  element  of  this  content,  of  this  order,  of 
this  peaceful  and  harmonious  progress,  of  this 
reconciliation  of  society  and  religion,  was  want- 
ing abroad.  The  sympathy  wliich  the  tirst  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  had  roused  among  En- 
glislimen  grew  cooler  in  fact  with  every  step 
whicli  tlie  Revolution  took.  While  the  Declar- 
ation of  the  Rightsof  Man  roused  France  to  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  set  aside  as  a 
dream  by  the  practical  islanders  who  based 
tlieir  riglits  on  precedent  and  not  on  theory. 
Tlie  abolition  of  all  social  privileges  on  tliel3lh 
of  August,  the  most  cliuracteristic  step  in  the 
Fieiich  Revolution,  was  met  with  grave  disap- 
proval by  a  people  more  alien  from  social  equal- 
"ity  than  any  people  in  Europe.  Every  incident 
ill  the  struggle  between  the  French  people  and 
their  King  widened  the  breach  of  feeling.  Tlie 
anarchy  of  the  country,  the  want  of  political 
:  sense  in  its  Assembly,  the  paltry  declamation 


of  its  clubs,  the  exaggerated  sentiment,  the 
universal  suspicion,  tlie  suspension  of  every  se- 
curity for  personal  freedom,  the  arrests,  the 
murders,  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  the 
ruin  of  the  Crown,  were  watched  with  an  ever- 
growing severity  by  a  nation  whose  chief  in- 
stinct was  one  of  order,  whose  bent  was  to 
practical  politics,  whose  temper  was  sober  and 
trustful,  whose  passionate  love  of  personal 
liberty  was  only  equaled  by  its  passionate  ab- 
horrence of  bloodshed  in  civil  strife,  and  whose 
ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions  ■were 
newly  endeared  to  it  by  a  fresh  revival  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  by  the  constitutional  attitude 
of  its  Government  for  a  hundred  years. 

Sympatliy  iu  fact  was  soon  limited  to  a  few 
groups  of  reformers  wlio  gathered  in  "Consti- 
tutional Clubs,"  and  ■nhose  reckless  language 
quickened  the  national  reaction.  But  in  spite 
of  Burke's  appeals  and  the  cries  of  the  nobles 
who  had  fled  from  France  and  longed  only  to 
march  against  their  country,  Europe  held  back 
from  any  attack  on  the  Revolution,  and  Pitt 
preserved  his  attitude  of  neutrality,  though 
with  a  greater  appearance  of  reserve.  So  anx- 
ious, in  fact,  did  the  aspect  of  affairs  iu  the 
East  make  him  for  tlie  restoration  of  tranquilli- 
ty in  France,  that  he  foiled  a  plan  which  its 
emigrant  nobles  had  formeil  for  a  descent  on 
the  French  coast,  and  declared  formally  at  Vi- 
enna that  England  would  remain  absolutely 
neutral  should  hostilities  arise  between  France 
and  the  Emperor.  But  the  Emperor  was  as 
anxious  to  avoid  a  French  war  as  Pitt  himself. 
Though  Catharine,  now  her  strife  with  Turkey 
was  over,  wished  to  plunge  the  two  German 
powers  into  a  struggle  with  the  Revolution 
which  would  leave  her  free  to  annex  Poland 
single-handed,  neither  Leopold  nor  Prussia 
■would  tie  their  hands  by  such  a  contest.  The 
flight  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  from  Paris  in  June 
1791  brought  Europe  for  a  moment  to  the  verge 
of  war;  but  he  ■n-as  intercepted  and  brought 
back:  and  for  awhile  the  danger  seemed  to  in- 
cline the  revolutionists  in  France  to  greater 
moderation.  Lewis  too  not  only  accepted  the 
Constitution,  but  pleaded  earnestly  with  the 
Emperor  against  any  armed  intervention  ascer- 
tain to  bring  ruin  to  his  throne.  In  their  con- 
ference at  Pillnitz  therefore,  iu  August,Leopold 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  contented  themselves 
with  a  vague  declaration  inviting  the  European 
powers  to  co  operate  in  restoring  a  sound  form 
of  government  in  France,  availed  themselves  of 
England's  neutrality  to  refuse  all  military  aid 
to  the  French  princes,  and  dealt  simply  ■with 
the  affairs  of  Poland.  But  the  peace  they  de- 
sired soon  became  impossible.  The  Constitu- 
tional Royalists  in  France  availed  themselves  of 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  Declaratio*  of  Pill- 
nitz to  revive  the  cry  for  war  which,  as  they 
hoped,  would  give  strength  to  the  throne.  The 
more  violent  revolutionists,  or  Jacobins,  on  the 
other  hand,  abandoned  their  advocacy  of  peace. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  "Girondists,"  the 
deputies  from  the  south  of  France,  whose  aim 
was  a  republic,  and  ■n'ho  saw  in  a  great  national 
struggle  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy, 
they  decided,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
leader,  Robespierre,  on  a  contest  with  the  Em- 
peror. Both  parties  united  to  demand  the 
breaking  up  of  an  army  which  the  emigrant 
princes  had  formed  on  the  Rhine;  and  though 
Leopold  before  his  death  assented  to  this  de- 
mand, France  declared  war  against  his  suc- 
cessor., Francis,  in  April,  1793. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

EITGLAND    AND    HErOLUTJOXARY   FRANCE. 

1793—1801. 

That  the  war  with  Germany  would  widen 
into  a  vast  European  struggle,  a  struggle  in 
which  the  peoples  ^uld  rise  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  the  freedom  which  Friince  had 
wou  diffuse  itself  over  the  world,  no  French 
revolutionist  doubted  for  an  hour.  Nor  did 
they  doubt  that  in  this  struggle  England  would 
join  them.  It  was  from  England  that  they  had 
drawn  tliose  principles  of  political  and  social 
liberty  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
putting  into  practice.  It  was  to  England  that 
they  looked  above  all  for  approbation  and  sym- 
pathy, and  on  the  aid  of  England  that  they  con- 
fidently counted  in  their  struggle  with  a  des- 
potic and  priest-ridden  Europe.  Absorbed  iu 
the  mighty  events  about  them,  and  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  real  set  of  English  feeling  or  the 


real  meaning  of  Pitt's  policy,  they  •»'ere  aston- 
ished and  indignant  at  his  firm  refusal  of  their 
alliance  and  his  resolve  to  stand  apart  from  the 
struggle.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pitt  strove  to' 
allay  this  irritation  by  demanding  only  that 
Holland  should  remain  untouched,  and  promis- 
ing neutrality  even  though  Belgium  should  be 
occupied  by  a  French  army,  or  that  he  strength- 
ened these  pledges  by  a  reduction  of  military 
forces,  andbpbringing  forward  in  1793  a  peace- 
budget  which  rested  on  a  large  remission  of 
taxation.  To  the  revolutionists  at  Paris  the  at- 
titude or  England  remained  unintelligible  and 
irritating.  Instead  of  the  aid  they  had  counted 
on,  they  found  but  a  cold  neutrality.  In  place 
of  the  sympathy  on  ■n'hich  they  reckoned  they 
saw,  now  that  they  looked  coolly  across  the 
Channel,  a  reserve  passing  into  disapproval. 
The  pen  of  Burke  was  denouncing  the  Revo- 
lution as  the  very  negation  of  those  principles 
on  which  English  liberty  rested.  The  priests 
and  nobles  who  had  fled  from  the  new  France 
were  finding  pity  and  welcome  on  English 
shores.  And  now  that  France  flung  herself  on 
an  armed  Europe  to  win  freedom  for  its  peoples 
from  their  kings,  England  stood  coldly  apart. 
To  men  frenzied  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm, 
and  frenzied  yet  more  with  a  sudden  terror  at 
the  dangers  they  ■were  encountering,  such  an 
attitude  of  neutrality  in  such  a  quarter  seemed 
like  a  stab  in  the  back. 

But  that  this  attitude  was  that  of  the  English 
people  as  a  whole  was  incredible  to  the  French 
enthusiasts.  Conscious  as  no  Englishman  could 
be  conscious  of  the  great  evils  they  had  over- 
thrown, of  the  great  benefits  they  had  ■won  for 
I  their  country,  they  saw  in  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land only  the  sympathy  of  an  aristocracy  wiUi 
the  aristocracy  they  had  struck  down.  The 
I  cries  for  a  parliamentary  reform  which  reached 
1  them  across  the  Channel  became  in  their  ears 
I  cries  of  a  people  as  powerless  and  oppressed  as 
;  the  people  of  France  had  been.  They  still 
I  clung  to  the  hope  of  England's  aid  in  theeman- 
I  cipation  of  Europe  from  despotism  and  super- 
I  stition,  but  they  came  now  to  believe  that  Eug- 
I  land  must  itself  be  emancipated  before  such 
an  aid  could  be  given.  Their  first  \york  there- 
I  fore  they  held  to  be  the  bringing  about  a  revo- 
I  lution  in  England  which  might  free  the  people 
from  the  aristocracy  and  the  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment which  held  it  down.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  all  the  work  they  looked  to  accom- 
plishing. The  aristocracy  which  oppressed  the 
people  at  home  oppressed,  as  they  believed, 
great  peoples  beyond  the  bounds  of  England  it- 
self. It  was  subjecting  to  its  sway  nation  after 
nation  in  India.  Its  rule  over  Ireland  was  a 
masterpiece  of  tyranny.  To  rouse  India,  to 
rouse  Ireland  to  a  struggle  ■which  should  shake 
off  the  English  yoke,  became  necessary  steps  to 
the  establishment  of  freedom  in  England  itself. 
From  the  moment  therefore  that  the  opposition 
between  the  two  countries  declared  itself, 
French  agents  were  busy  "sowing  the  revolu- 
tion "  in  each  quarter.  In  Ireland  they  entered 
into  communication  with  the  United  Irishmen. 
In  India  they  appeared  at  the  courts  of  the  na- 
tive princes,  and  above  all  at  the  court  of  My- 
sore. Sleanwhile  in  England  itself  they  strove 
through  a  number  of  associations,  which  had 
formed  themselves  under  the  name  of  Constitu- 
tional Clubs,  to  rouse  the  same  spirit  which 
they  had  roused  in  France;  and  the  French 
envoy,  Chauvelin,  protested  warmly  against  a 
proclamation  which  denounced  this  con-espond- 
ence  as  seditious. 

Such  a  course  could  only  knit  men  of  all 
parties  together  in  a  common  resentment:  and 
tlie  effect  of  these  revolutionary  efforts  on  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution  was  seen  in  a  dec- 
laration which  they  wrested  from  Fox,  that  at 
such  a  moment  even  the  discussion  of  par- 
liamentary reform  was  inexpedient.  A  far 
worse  result  was  the  new  strengtli  they  gave 
to  its  foes.  Burke  was  still  working  hard 
in  writings  whose  extravagance  of  style 
was  forgotten  in  tlieir  intensity  of  feeling  to 
spread  alarm  tlirougliout  Europe.  He  had 
from  the  first  encouraged  the  emigrant  princes 
to  take  arms,  and  sent  his  son  to  join  them  at 
Coblentz.  "  Be  alarmists,"  he  wrote  tothemi 
"  diffuse  terror!"  But  the  royalist  terror  which 
he  sowed  would  have  been  of  little  moment  had 
it  not.  roused  a  revolutionary  terror  in  France 
itself.  At  the  threat  of  war  against  the  Em- 
peror the  two  German  Courts  had  drawn  to- 
gether, and  reluctantly  abandoning  all  hope  of 
peace  with  France,  gathered  eighty  thousand 
men  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  August,  1793,  on  the  Meuse. 
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France,  though  she  had  forced  on  the  struggle, 
was  really  almost  defenseless;  her  forces  in 
Belgium  broke  at  the  first  shock  of  arms  into 
shameful  rout;  and  the  panic,  as  it  spread  from 
the  soldiery  to  the  nation  at  large,  took  violent 
and  horrible  forms.  At  the  first  news  of  Bruns- 
wick's advance  the  mob  of  Paris  broke  into  the 
Tuilerics  on  the  10th  of  August;  and  at  its  de- 
mand Lewis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  As- 
sembly, was  suspended  from  his  office  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Temple.  In  the  following 
September,  while  General  Diinioiiriez  by  bold- 
ness and  adroit  negotiations  was  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  Allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Ar- 
gonne,  bodies  of  paid  murderers  butchered  the 
royalist  prisoners  who  crowded  the  jails  of 
Paris,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  elections 
to  a  new  Convention  which  met  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  of  royally.  The  retreat  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  disease  till  an  advance  on  Paris  became  im- 
possible, and  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  Dumou- 
riez  at  Jemappes  which  laid  the  Netherlands  at 
his  feet,  turned  the  panic  of  the  French  into  a 
wild  self-confidence.  In  November  the  Con- 
vention decreed  that  France  offered  the  aid  of 
her  soldiers  to  all  nations  who  would  strive  for 
freedom.  "  All  governments  are  our  enemies," 
cried  its  President;  ' '  all  peoples  are  our  allies." 
In  the  teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years 
before,  and  of  the  stipulation  made  by  England 
when  it  pledged  itself  to  neutrality,  the  French 
Government  resolved  to  attack  Holland,  and 
ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  arms  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt. 

To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war. 
Public  opinion  was  already  pressing  every  day 
liarder  upon  Pitt.  The  horror  of  the  massacres 
of  September,  the  hideous  despotism  of  the 
Parisian  mob,  did  more  to  estrange  England 
from  the  Revolution  than  all  the  eloquence  of 
Burke.  But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Min-  ' 
ister  from  Paris  on  the  imprisonment  of  the 
King,  to  whose  Court  he  had  been  commission-  j 
ed,  Pitt  clung  stubbornly  to  a  policy  of  peace. 
His  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  through 
Euglisli  mediation,  and  to  "leave France,  which 
I  believe  is  the  best  way,  to  arrange  its  own  in- 
ternal affairs  as  it  can."  No  hour  of  Pitt's  life 
is  so  great  as  the  hour  when  he  stood  lonely  and  , 
passionless  before  the  growth  of  national  pas- 
sion, and  refused  to  bow  to  the  gathering  cry 
for  war.  Even  the  news  of  the  September  mas- 
sacres could  only  force  from  him  a  hope  that  | 
Franco  might  abstain  from  any  war  of  conquest  j 
and  might  escape  from  its  social  anarchy.  In 
October  the  French  agent  in  England  reported 
that  Pitt  was  about  to  recognize  the  Republic. 
At  the  opening  of  November  he  still  pressed  on 
Holland  a  steady  neutrality.  It  was  France, 
and  not  England,  which  at  last  wrenched  peace 
from  his  grasp.  The  decree  of  the  Convention 
and  the  attack  on  the  Dutch  left  him  no  choice 
but  war,  for  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
endure  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  or  to  desert 
allies  like  the  United  Provinces.  But  even  in 
December  the  news  of  the  approaching  parti- 
tion of  Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  struggle 
for  peace;  he  oifered  to  aid  Austria  in  acquir- 
ing Bavaria  if  she  would  make  terms  with 
Fiance,  and  pledged  himself  to  France  to  ab- 
stain from  war  if  that  power  would  cease  from 
violating  the  independence  of  her  neighbor 
states.  But  desperately  as  Pitt  struggled  for 
peace,  his  struggle  was  in  vain.  Across  the 
Channel  his  moderation  was  only  taken  for 
fear,  while  in  England  the  general  mourning 
which  followed  on  the  news  of  the  French 
King's  e.vecuiiou  showed  the  growing  ardor  for 
the  contest.  The  rejection  of  liis  last  offers  in- 
deed made  a  contest  inevitable.  Both  sides 
ceased  from  diplomatic  communications,  and 
in  February  1793  France  issued  her  Declaration 
of  War. 

From  that  moment  Pitt's  power  was  at  an 
end.  His  pride,  his  immovable  firmness,  and 
the  general  confidence  of  the  nation,  still  kept 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs;  but  he  could  do 
little  save  drift  along  with  a  tide  of  popular 
feeling  which  he  never  fully  understood. 
Around  him  the  country  broke  out  in  a  fit  of 
passion  and  panic  which  rivaled  the  passion 
and  panic  over  sea.  The  confidence  of  France 
in  its  illusions  as  to  opinion  in  England  deluded 
for  the  moment  even  Englishmen  tliemselves. 
The  partisans  of  Republicanism  were  in  reality 
but  a  few  handfuls  of  men  who  played  at  gath- 
ering Conventions,  and  at  calling  tliemselves 
citizens  and  patriots,  in  childish  imitation  of 
what  was  going  on  across  the  Channel.  But  in 
the   mass  of  Englishmen   the  dread  of  these 


revolutionists  passed  for  the  hour  into  sheer 
'panic.  Even  the  bulk  of  the  "Whig  party  be- 
lieved property  and  the  constitution  to  be  in 
peril,  and  forsook  Fox  when  he  still  proclaimed 
his  faith  in  France  and  the  Revolution.  The 
j  "  Old  Whigs,"  as  they  called  themselves,  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Earls  Spenser  and  Fitz- 
william,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  at  their  head,  fol- 
lowed Burke  in  giving  their  adhesion  to  the 
Government.  Pitt  himself,  though  little  touch- 
ed by  the  political  reaction  which  was  to  con- 
stitute the  creed  of  those  who  represented 
j  themselves  as  "  Pittites,"  was  shaken  by  the 
dream  of  social  danger  which  was  turning  the 
wisest  heads  about  him.  For  a  moment  at  least 
i  his  cool  good  sense  bent  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
[  ence  of  "thousands  of  bandits"  who  were 
j  ready  to  rise  against  the  throne,  to  plunder 
every  landlord,  and  to  sack  London.  "Paine 
is  no  fool,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  who  quoted  to 
him  a  passage  from  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  which 
that  author  had  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  "He  is  perhaps  rtght;  but  if  I 
did  what  he  wants  I  should  have  thousands  of 
bandits  on  my  hands  to  morrow  and  London 
burnt."  It  was  this  sense  of  social  danger 
which  alone  reconciled  him  to  the  war.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  indeed  for  Pitt,  or 
for  any  other  English  statesman,  to  have  stood 
idly  by  while  France  annexed  the  Netherlands 
and  marched  to  annex  Holland.  He  must  in  any 
case  have  fought  even  had  France  not  forced 
him  to  fight  by  her  declaration  of  war.  But 
bitter  as  the  need  of  such  a  struggle  was  to 
him,  he  accepted  it  with  the  less  reluctance 
that  war,  as  he  trusted,  would  check"  the  prog- 
ress of  "  French  principles"  in  England  itself. 

The  worst  issue  of  this  panic  was  the  series 
of  legislative  measures  in  which  it  found  ex- 
pression. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies  re- 
stricted the  liberty  of  public  meeting,  and  a 
wider  scope  was  given  to  the  Statute  of.  Trea- 
sons. Prosecution  after  prosecution  was  di- 
rected against  the  Press;  the  sermons  of  some 
dissenting  ministers  were  indicted  as  seditious; 
and  tlie  conventions  of  sympathizers  with 
France  were  rouglilj'  broken  up.  The  worst 
excesses  of  this  panic  were  witnessed  in  Scot- 
land, where  young  Whigs,  whose  only  ofliense 
was  an  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform, 
were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  where  a 
brutal  Judge  openly  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  practice  of  torture  in  seditious  cases  should 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  But  the  panic  soon 
passed  away  for  sheer  want  of  material  to  feed 
on.  The  bloodshed  and  anarchy  of  the  Jacobin 
rule  disgusted  the  last  sympathizers  with 
France.  To  stanch  Whigs  like  Romilly,  the 
French,  after  the  massacres  of  October,  seemed 
a  mere  "Nation  of  tigers."  The  good  sense  of 
tiie  nation  discovered  the  unreality  of  the 
dangers  which  had  driven  it  to  its  short-lived 
frenzy;  and  when  the  leaders  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society,  a  body  which  expressed  sympathy 
with  France,  were  brought  to  trial  in  1794  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  their  acquittal  told 
that  all  active  terror  was  over.  So  far  indeed 
was  the  nation  from  any  danger  of  social  over- 
throw that,  save  for  occasional  riots  to  which 
the  poor  were  goaded  by  sheer  want  of  bread, 
no  social  disturbance  troubled  England  during 
the  twenty  years  of  struggle  which  lay  before 
it.  But  though  the  publiclerror  passed,  it  left 
a  terrible  legacy  behind.  The  blind  reaction 
against  all  reform  which  had  sprung  from  the 
panic  1-asted  on  when  the  panic  was  forgotten. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  hard 
to  get  a  hearing  for  any  measure  which  threat- 
ened change  to  an  existing  institution,  bene- 
ficial though  the  change  might  be.  Even  the 
philanthropic  movement  which  so  nobly  char- 
acterized the  time  found  itself  checked  and 
hampered  by  the  dread  of  revolution. 

Easy  however  as  Pitt  found  it  to  deal  with 
"French  principles"  at  home,  he  found  it  less 
easy  to  deal  with  French  armies  abroad.  The 
very  excellences  of  his  cha«ncter  indeed  unfitted 
him  for  the  conduct  of  a  war.  He  was  at 
heart  a  Peace  Minister;  he  was  forced  into  w,ir 
by  a  panic  and  enthusiasm  which  he  shared  in 
a'very  small  degree;  and  he  was  utterly  (iesti- 
tute  of  his  father's  gift  of  entering  instinctively 
into  the  sympathies' and  passions  around  him, 
and  of  rousing  passions  and  sympathies  in  re- 
turn. At  first  indeed  all  seemed  to  go  ill  for 
France.  When  the  campaign  of  179:^  opened 
she  was  girt  in  along  her  whole  frontier  by  a 
ring  of  foes.  The  forces  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
pressed  her  to  the  north  and  the  east;  those  of 


Spain  and  Sardinia  attacked  her  in  the  south; 
and  the  accession  of  England  to  this  league 
threatened  to  close  the  sea  against  her.  The 
efforts  of  these  foreign  foes  were  seconded  too 
by  civil  war.  The  peasants  of  Poilou  and  Brit- 
tany, estranged  from  the  revolution  by  its  at- 
tack on  the  clergy,  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
government  at  Paris;  while  Marseilles  and  Ly- 
ons were  driven  into  insurrection  by  the  violent 
leaders  who  now  seized  on  power  in  the  capital. 
The  campaign  opened  therefore  with  a  series  of 
terrible  reverses.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Gen- 
eral Dumouriez  the  French  were  foiled  in  their 
attack  on  Holland  and  driven,  after  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  Neerwiudeu,  from  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  York  with  ten 
thousand  English  troops  joined  the  Austriaa 
army  on  the  northern  border  of  Fiance,  a  march 
upon  Paris  would  have  crushed  the  revolution. 
But  the  chance  was  lost.  At  this  moment  in- 
deed the  two  German  powers  were  far  from 
wishing  honestly  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Republic  and  the  re  establishment  of  a  strong 
monarchy  in  France.  Such  a  restoration  would 
have  fofled  their  projects  of  aggrandizement  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  strife  on  the  Rhine  had 
set  Russia  free,  asPitt  had  foreseen,to  carry  out 
her  schemes  of  aggression ;  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  saw  themselves  forced,  in  the  interest 
of  a  balance  of  power,  to  share  in  her  annexa- 
tions at  the  cost  of  Poland.  But  this  new  di- 
vision of  Poland  would  have  become  impossi- 
ble had  France  been  enabled  by  a  restoration 
of  its  monarchy  to  take  up  again  its  natural 
position  in  Europe,  and  to  accept  the  alliance 
which  Pitt  would  in  such  a  case  have  offered 
her.  The  policy  of  the  German  courts  there- 
fore was  to  prolong  an  anarchy  which  left  them 
free  for  the  moment  to  crush  Poland,  and  which 
they  counted  on  crushing  in  its  turn  at  a  more 
convenient  time;  and  the  allied  armies  which 
might  have  marched  upon  Paris  were  purpose- 
ly frittered  away  in  sieges  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Rhine. 

Such  a  policy  gave  Fiance  all  that  she  needed 
to  recover  from  the  shock  of  her  past  disasters; 
it  gave  her  time.  Whatever  were  the  crimes 
and  tyranny  of  her  leaders,  the  country  felt  in 
spite  of  them  the  value  of  the  Revolution,  and 
rallied  enthusiastically  to  its  support.  The 
strength  of  the  revolt  in  La  Vendee  was  broken. 
The  insurrection  in  the  south  was  drowned  in 
blood.  The  Spanish  inviiders  were  held  at  bay 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Piedmon- 
tese  were  driven  from  Nice  and  Savoy.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  a  fresh  blow  fell  upon  the 
struggling  country  in  the  revolt  of  Toulon,  the 
naval  station  of  its  Mediterranean  fleet.  The 
town  called  for  foreign  aid  against  the  govern^ 
ment  at  Paris;  and  Lord  Hood  entered  the  port 
with  an  English  squadron,  while  a  foitfe  of 
11,000  men,  gathered  hastily  from  every  quarter, 
was  dispatched  under  General  O'Hara  as  a  gar- 
rison. But  the  successes  against  Spain  and 
Savoy  freed  the  hands  of  France  at  this  critical 
moment:  the  town  was  at  once  invested,  and 
the  seizure  of  a  promontory  which  commanded 
the  harbor,  a  step  counseled  by  a  young  artille- 
ry officer,  Napoleon  Buonap.irte,  brought  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  and  the  surren- 
der of  Toulon.  The  success  was  a  prelude  of 
what  was  to  come.  At  the  opening  of  1794  a 
victory  atFleurus.  which  again  made  the  French 
masters  of  the  Netherlands,  showed  that  the 
tide  had  turned.  France  was  united  within  by 
the  cessation  of  the  Terror  and  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Jacobins,  while  on  every  border  victory 
followed  the  gigantic  efforts  with  which  she 
met  tlie  coalition  against  her.  The  coalition 
indeed  was  fast  breaking  up.  Spain  sued  for 
peace.  Prussia,  more  intent  on  her  gains  in  the 
east  than  on  any  battle  with  the  revolution  on 
the  west,  prepared  to  follow  Spain's  example  by 
the  withdrawal  of  her  armies  from  the  Rhine. 
It  was  only  by  English  subsidies  that  Austria 
and  Sardinia  were  still  kept  in  the  field;  and  the 
Rhine  provinces  were  wrested  from  the  first, 
wliile  the  forces  of  Sardinia  were  driven  back 
from  the  Riviera  and  the  maritime  Alps  into 
the  plain  of  Piedmont.  Before  the  year  ended 
Holland  was  lost.  Pichegru  crossed  the  Waal 
in  mid  winter  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
the  wretched  remnant  of  ten  thousand  men  who 
had  followed  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Nelher- 
liUids,  Uiinned  by  disease  and  by  the  hardships 
of  retreat,  re-embarked  for  England. 

In  one  quarter  only  had  the  fortune  of  war 
gone  against  the  French  republic.  The  vic- 
tories of  Rodney  at  the  close  of  the  strife  ivith 
America  had  concentrated  English  interest  on 
the  fleet.     Even  during  the  peace,  while  the 
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aruiy  was  saeriUced  to  financial  distress,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of 
the  navy;  aud  llie  recent  alarms  of  war  with 
Kussia  and  Spain  had  ended  in  raising  it  to  a 
strength  which  it  liad  never  reached  before. 
But  France  was  as  eager  as  England  herself  to 
dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  almost 
equal  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  the  navy 
wliich  crowded  the  great  harbors  of  Toulon 
and  Brest.  In  force  as  in  number  of  ships  it 
was  equal  in  effective  strength  to  that  of  Eng- 
land; and  both  nations  loolied  with  hope  to  the 
issue  of  a  contest  at  sea.  No  battle  marked  the 
first  year  of  the  war:  but,  as  it  ended,  the  re- 
volt of  Toulon  gave  a  fatal  wound  to  the  naval 
strength  of  France  in  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  her  Mediterranean  fleet.  That  of  the 
Channel  however  remained  unhurt;  and  it  was 
this  which  Lord  Howe  at  last  encountered  off 
Brest  in  1794,  in  the  battle  which  is  known  by 
tlie  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  fought — 
The  "First  of  June."  The  number  of  ships 
on  either  side  was  nearly  the  same,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  one  of  sheer  hard  lighting,  unmarked 
by  any  display  of  naval  skill.  But  the  result 
■was  a  decisive  victory  for  England,  and  the 
French  admiral,  weakened  by  a  loss  of  seven 
vessels  and  three  thousand  men,  again  look 
refuge  in  Brest. 

The  success  of  Lord  Howe  did  somewhat  to 
counteract  the  discouragement  svhich  sprang 
from  the  general  aspect  of  the  war.  At  the 
opening  of  1795  the  coalition  finally  gave  way. 
Holland  had  been  detached  from  it  by  Piche- 
gru's  conquest,  and  the  Batavian  republic 
which  he  set  up  there  was  now  an  ally  of 
France.  In  the  spring  Prussia  bought  peace  at 
Basle  by  the  cession  of  her  possessions  west  of 
the  Rhine.  Peace  with  Spain  followed  in  the 
summer,  while  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  recognized  the  republic. 
These  terrible  blows  were  hardly  met  by  the 
success  of  the  Austrian  army  in  relieving 
Maintz,  or  by  the  colonial  acquisitions  of  Eng- 
land. The  latter  indeed  were  far  from  being 
inconsiderable.  Slost  of  the  West-Indian  Isl- 
ands which  had  been  held  by  France  now  fell 
inio  British  bauds;  and  the  alliance  of  Holland 
with  the  French  threw  open  to  English  attack 
the  far  more  valuable  settlements  of  the  Dutch. 
The  surrender  of  Cape  Town  in  September  gave 
England  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  nucleus  of  what  has  since  grown  into  a  vast 
southern  settlement  which  is  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  history  of  Africa.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was 
added  to  our  Indian  dependencies.  Both  of 
these  acquisitions  were  destined  to  remain  per- 
manently attached  to  England,  though  at  the 
moment  their  value  was  eclipsed  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  the 
more  famous  Spice  Islands  of  the  Malaccas  aud 
Java.  But,  important  as  these  gains  were  in 
their  after  issues,  they  had  no  immediate  influ- 
ence on  the  war.  The  French  armies  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy;  while  in  Prance  itself 
discord  came  well-nigh  to  an  end.  A  descent 
by  a  force  of  French  emigrants  on  the  coast  of 
Britanny  ended  in  their  massacre  at  Quiberon 
and  in  the  final  cessation  of  the  war  in  La 
Vendee;  while  the  royalist  party  in  Paris  was 
crushed  as  soon  as  it  rose  against  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

But  the  fresh  severities  against  the  ultra-re- 
publicans which  followed  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Directory  after  this  success  indicated  the 
moderate  character  of  the  new  government, 
and  Pitt  seized  on  this  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  French  government  as  giving  an  opening  for 
peace.  The  dread  of  a  Jacobin  propagandism 
was  now  all  but  at  an  end.  In  spite  of  an  out- 
break of  the  London  mob,  whose  cries  meant 
chiefly  impatience  of  dear  bread,  but  which 
brought  about  afresh  suspeusion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  "  for 
the  prosecution  of  seditious  meetings,"  the  fear 
of  any  social  disturbance  or  of  the  spread  of 
"  French  principles  "  in  England  was  fast  pass- 
ing away  from  men's  minds.  The  new  const!- 
tuliou  which  France  accepted  in  1795  showed 
that  the  tendencies  of  the  French  themselves 
were  now  rather  to  order  than  to  freedom.  The 
old  grounds  for  the  struggle  therefore  had 
ceased  to  exist;  while  the  pressure  of  it  grew 
hourly  more  intolerable.  Pitt  himself  was  sick 
of  the  strife.  Tlic  war  indeed  had  hardly  be- 
gun when  he  found  himself  without  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on.  The  English  navy  was  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency;  but  tiie  financial  dis- 
tress which  followed  the  American  war  had 
brought  with  it  a  neglect  of  the  army.     The 


army  was  not  only  small,  but  without  proper 
equipment;  and  the  want  of  military  experi- 
ence among  its  soldiers  was  only  equaled  by  the 
incapacity  of  their  leaders.  "We  have  no 
general,"  Lord  Grenville  wrote  bitterly,  "  but 
some  old  woman  in  a  red  ribbon."  Wretched, 
too,  as  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  war,  its 
cost  was  already  terrible;  for  if  England  was 
without  soldiers  she  had  wealth,  and  in  default 
of  nobler  means  of  combating  the  revolution 
Pitt  had  been  forced  to  use  wealth  as  an  engine 
of  war.  He  became  the  paymaster  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  his  subsidies  kept  the  allied  armies  in 
the  field.  But  the  immense  loans  which  these 
called  for,  and  the  ciuick  growth  of  erxpendi- 
ture,  undid  all  the  financial  reforms  on  which 
the  young  minister  prided  himself.  Taxation, 
which  had  reached  its  lowest  point  at  the  out- 
break of  the  contest,  mounted  ere  a  few  years 
were  passed  to  a  height  undreamed  of  before. 
The  debt  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  three 
years  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to 
it,  a  sum  greater  than  that  piled  up  by  the 
whole  war  with  America,  and  in  the  opening 
of  1796  votes  were  taken  for  loans  which 
amounted  to  twenty-five  millions  more. 

Nor  was  this  wreck  of  his  financial  hopes 
Pitt's  only  ground  for  desiring  a  close  of  the 
war.  Prom  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
been  keenly  sensitive  to  the  European  dangers 
which  the  contest  involved;  nor  had  he  shown, 
even  in  his  moment  of  social  panic,  the  fanatic- 
al bhndness  of  men  like  Burke  to  the  evils 
which  had  produced  the  revolution,  or  to  the 
good  which  it  had  wrought.  But  he  could  only 
listen  in  silence  while  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  Lord  Shelburne  of  earlier  days  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Chatham  as  the  advocate  of  a  more 
liberal  policy,  met  the  rhetoric  of  Burke  by  cool 
demonstration  of  the  benefit  which  the  recent 
change  had  brought  to  the  mass  of  the  French 
people,  and  by  pointing  to  the  profit  which 
Russia  was  drawing  from  the  struggle  in  the 
west.  In  their  wide-reaching  view  of  European 
affairs,  in  their  justice  to  the  revolution,  Shel- 
burne and  Pitt^tood  alone.  Around  them  men 
were  hardened  and  blinded  bj' passion.  The  old 
hatred  between  nation  and  nation,  which  Pitt 
had  branded  as  irrational,  woke  up  fiercer  than 
ever  at  the  clash  of  arms,  for  with  it  was  blend- 
ed a  resentment  that  had  smoldered  in  English 
breasts  ever  since  the  war  with  America  at  the 
blow  which  France  had  dealt  England  in  tiiat 
hour  of  her  weakness,  and  a  disgust  which  only 
slowly  grew  fainter  at  her  overthrow  of  every 
social  and  political  institution  that  Englishmen 
held  dear.  On  the  dogged  temper  of  the  nation 
at  large  the  failure  of  the  coalition  produced  lit- 
tle effect.  It  had  no  fear  of  fighting  France 
single-handed,  nor  could  it  understand  Pitt's 
suggestion  that  a  time  had  come  for  opening 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  peace.  Public 
opinion  indeed  went  hotly  with  Burke  in  his 
denunciation  of  all  purpose  of  relaxing  Eng- 
land's hostility  against  the  revolution,  a  denun- 
ciation which  was  embodied  in  his  "  Letters  on 
a  Regicide  Peace,"  the  last  outcry  of  that  fanati- 
cism which  had  done  so  much  to  plunge  the 
world  in  blood. 

But  though  Pitt  stood  all  but  alone,  he  was 
firm  in  his  purpose  to  bring  the  war,  if  he 
could,  to  a  close.  What  specially  moved  him 
was  not  the  danger  on  the  Continent,  whether 
that  danger  sprang  from  French  victories  or 
from  aggression  in  the  east.  It  was  a  danger 
in  the  west.  Vain  as  the  expectations  of  the 
French  revolutionists  had  proved  in  the  case  of 
England,  they  had  better  ground  for  their  hopes 
elsewhere.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Pitt  had  shown  how  keen  was  his  sense  of 
a  possible  danger  from  Ireland.  In  that 
wretched  country  the  terrible  fruits  of  a 
century  of  oppression  and  wrong  were  still  to 
reap.  From  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
when  her  armed  Volunteers  had  wrunglegis- 
lative  independence  from  the  Rockingham  min- 
I  istry,  Ireland  had  continued  to  be  England's 
I  difficulty.  She  waa»now  "  independent;"  but 
I  her  independence  was  a  mere  name  for  the  uu- 
I  controlled  rule  of  a  few  noble  families.  Th.e 
I  victory  of  the  Volunteers  had  been  won  simply 
i  to  the  profit  of  "  undertakers,"  who  returned  a 
I  majority  of  members  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  they  themselves  formed  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  The  suspension  of  any  eftect- 
[ive  [control  or  interference  from  England  left 
!  Ireland  at  these  men's  mercy,  and  they  soon 
I  showed  that  they  meant  to  keep  it  for  them- 
I  selves.  AV'hen  the  Catholics  claimed  admission 
I  to  the  franchise  or  to  equal  civil  rights  as  a  re- 
I  ward  for  their  aid  in  the  late  struggle,  their 


claim  was  rejected.  A  similar  demand  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  had  formed  a  good  half  of 
the  Volunteers,  for  the  removal  of  their  dis- 
abilities was  equally  set  aside.  Even  Grattan, 
!  when  he  pleaded  for  a  reform  which  would 
j  make  the  Parliament  at  least  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  Protestant  Englishry,  utterly  failed. 
[  The  ruling  class  found  government  too  profit- 
1  able  to  share  it  with  other  possessors.  It  was 
only  by  hard  bribery  that  the  English  viceroys 
I  could  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  simplest 
I  measures  of  administration.  "If  ever  there 
j  was  a  country  unfit  to  govern  itself,"  said  Lord 
Hutchinson,  "  it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt  aristoc- 
I  racy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Gov- 
!  erment,  a  divided  people!" 

The  real  character  of  this  Parliamentary  rule 
was  seen  in  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  offer  of  free 
trade.  In  Pitt's  eyes  the  danger  of  Ireland  lay 
al)ove  all  in  the  misery  of  its  people.  Although 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  held  down  by  the  brute 
force  of  their  Protestant  rulers,  he  saw  that 
their  discontent  was  growing  fast  into  rebellion, 
and  that  one  secret  at  any  rate  of  their  discon- 
tent lay  in  Irish  poverty,  a  poverty  increased  if 
not  originally  brought  about  by  the  jealous  ex- 
clusion of  Irish  products  from  their  natural  mar- 
kets in  England  itself.  One  of  his  fit  stcommercial 
measures  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  aimed  at 
putting  an  end  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which 
established  freedom  of  trade  between  the  two 
islands.  But  though  he  met  successfully  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  English  farmers  and 
manufacturers  he  was  foiled  by  the  factious  ig- 
norance of  the  Irish  land-owners,  and  his  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  So  ut- 
terly was  he  discouraged  that  for  the  moment 
he  ceased  from  all  further  attempts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  But  the  efforts  which 
the  French  revolutionists  made  to  excite  rebel 
lion  amongst  the  Irish  roused  him  to  fresh 
measures  of  conciliation  and  good  government. 
The  hopes  of  some  reform  of  the  Irish  Parlia 
ment  had  been  fanned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Gratlan  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  an  association  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Ulster,  where  Protestant  dissenters,  who 
were  equally  excluded  with  Catholics  from  any 
share  in  political  power,  formed  the  strongest 
part  of  the  population.  These  hopes  however 
were  growing  every  day  fainter.  "To  the  Irish 
aristocracy  parliamentary  reform  meant  the 
close  of  a  corrupt  rule  which  had  gone  on 
unchecked  since  the  American  war.  But  to 
the  Irish  Catholic  it  meant  far  more;  it  meant 
his  admission,  not  only  to  the  electoral  fran- 
chise, but  in  the  end  to  all  the  common  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded, his  "  emancipation,"  to  use  the  word 
which  now  became  common,  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery  which  had  pressed  on  him  ever  since 
the  Battle  of  the  Boj'ne. 

To  such  an  emancipation  Pilt  was  already 
looking  forward.  In  1792,  a  year  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Prance,  he  forced  on  the 
Irish  Parliament  measures  for  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  electoral  franchise  and  to  civil 
and  military  office  within  the  island,  which 
promised  a  new  era  of  religious  liberty.  But 
the  promise  came  too  late.  The  hope  of  con- 
ciliation was  lost  in  the  fast  rising  tide  of  relig- 
ious and  social  passion.  As  tlie  dream  of  ob- 
taining Parliamentary  reform  died  away  the 
United  Irishmen  of  the  North  diifted  into  proj- 
ects of  insurrection  and  a  correspondence  with 
France.  The  news  of  the  French  Revolution 
fell  with  a  yet  more  terrible  effect  on  the  Cath- 
olic peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and 
their  wrongs.  Their  discontent  broke  out  in 
social  disorder,  in  the  outrages  of  secret  soci- 
eties of  "  Defenders"  and  "  Peep  o'  Day  Boys," 
which  spread  panic  among  the  ruling  classes. 
It  was  only  by  sheer  terror  and  bloodshed  that 
the  Protestant  land-owners,  who  banded  to- 
gether in  "  Orange  "  societies  to  meet  the  secret 
societies  about  them,  could  hold  the  country 
down.  Outrages  on  the  one  side,  tyranny  on 
the  othef,  deepened  thedisorder  aud  paniceverj- 
day,  aud  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  grew  fainter 
as  the  terror  rose  fast  around  them.  The  mad- 
dened Protestants  scouted  all  notions  of  further 
concessions  to  men  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
on  the  verge  of  revolt;  and  Grattan's  motions 
for  reform  were  defeated  by  increasing  major- 
ities. On  the  other  hand  the  entry  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  Whigs  into  Pitt's  ministry  revived 
Grattan's  hopes,  for  Burke  and  his  followers 
were  pledged  to  a  liberal  policy  towards  Ire- 
land, and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  came  over  as 
Viceroy  in  1794,  encouraged  Grattan  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  Cath- 
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olics  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  Such  a 
step  can  hardly  have  been  taken  without  Pitt's 
assent;  but  the  minister  was  now  swept  along 
by  a  tide  of  feeling  which  he  could  not  control. 
The  Orangemen  threatened  revolt,  the  Tories 
in  Pitt's  own  cabinet  recoiled  from  the  notion 
of  reform,  and  Lord  Fitzvvilliam  was  not  only 
recalled,  but  replaced  by  Lord  Caaiden,  an 
avowed  enemy  of  all  change  or  concession  to 
the  Catholics.  From  tliat  moment  the  United 
Irishmen  became  a  revolutionary  society;  and 
one  of  their  leaders,  Wolfe  Tone,  made  his  way 
to  France  in  the  spring  of  1796  to  seek  aid  in  a 
national  rising. 

It  is  probable  that  Tone's  errand  was  known 
to  Pitt;  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, another  of  the  patriot  leaders,  who  bad 
been  summoned  to  carry  on  more  definite  nego- 
tiations in  Basle,  revealed  inadvertently  as  here- 
turned  the  secret  of  his  liopes  to  an  agent  of 
the  English  Cabinet.  Vague  as  were  the  offers 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  they  had  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  French  Government.  Masters 
at  home,  the  Directory  were  anxious  to  draw 
off  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  which  the 
Frencl)  party  of  order  dreaded  as  much  as 
Burke  himself  to  the  channels  of  foreign  con- 
quest. Thej-  were  already  planning  that  descent 
of  their  army  in  the  Alps  upon  Lombardy, 
which  was  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  one  of  their 
enemies,  Austria;  and  they  welcomed  the  notion 
of  a  French  descent  upon  Ireland  and  an  Irish 
revolt  which  would  give  as  fatal  a  blow  to  their 
other  enemy,  England.  An  army  of  25,000  men 
under  General  Iloche  was  promised,  a  fleet  was 
manned,  and  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  expedition  during  the  summer.  But  the 
secret  was  ill  kept,  and  the  news  of  such  an 
attempt  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  the  ground 
of  the  obstinacy  with  which  Pitt  persisted,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  national  feeling  and  of  Burke's 
invectives  in  clinging  to  his  purpose  of  conclud- 
ing a  peace.  In  October,  1796,  Lord  Malnies- 
bury  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  and  negotiations 
were  tinally  opened  for  that  purpose.  Tlie 
terms  which  Pitt  offered  were  terms  of  mutual 
restitution.  France  was  to  evacuate  Holland 
and  to  restore  Belgium  to  the  Emperor.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  was  to  restore  the 
colonies  she  had  won  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Spain.  As  the  English  Minister  Lad 
uo  power  of  dealing  with  the  territories 
already  ceded  by  Prussia  and  other  states, 
sucli  a  treaty  would  have  left  France,  as 
her  eastern  border,  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 
But  even  had  they  desired  peace  at  all, 
the  Directors  would  have  scorned  it  on  such 
terms  as  these.  While  Malmesbury  was  ne- 
gotiating indeed  France  was  roused  to  new 
dreams  of  conquest  by  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  The  genius  of  Carnot,  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  had  planned  a  joint  advance 
upon  Vienna  by  the  French  armies  of  Italy  and 
the  Rhine,  the  one  under  Buonaparte,  the  other 
under  Moreau.  The  plan  was  partly  success- 
ful. Moreau,  though  he  pushed  forward 
through  every  obstacle  to  Bavaria,  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  a  lieutenant; 
and  was  only  enabled  by  a  masterly  retreat 
through  tlie  Black  Forest  to  reach  the  Rhine. 
But  tlie  disaster  of  Moreau  was  more  than  re- 
deemed by  the  victories  of  Buonaparte.  With 
the  army  which  occupied  the  Riviera  and  the 
Maritime  Alps  the  young  general  marched  on 
Piedmont  at  the  opening  of  summer,  separated 
its  army  from  the  Austrian  troops,  and  forced 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  humiliating 
peace.  -A  brilliant  victory  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi 
brought  him  to  Milan,  and  drove  the  Austrians 
into  the  Tyrol.  Lombardy  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  the  Duchies  south  of  the  Po  pil- 
laged, and  the  Pope  driven  to  purchase  an 
armistice  at  enormous  cost,  before  the  Austrian 
armies,  raised  to  a  full  force  of  50,000  men, 
ag.ain  descended  from  the  Tyrol  for  the  relief 
of  Mantua.  But  a  fatal  division  of  their  forces 
by  the  Lake  of  Garda  enabled  Buonaparte  to 
liurl  them  back  broken  upon  Trent,  and  to  shut 
tip  their  general,  Wurraser.  in  Mantua  with 
the  remnant  of  his  men;  while  fresh  victories 
at  the  bridge  of  Areola  and  at  Bassauo  drove 
back  two  new  Austrian  armies  who  advanced 
10  Wuimser's  rescue. 

It  was  the  success  of  Buonaparte  which  told 
fin  the  resolve  of  the  Directory  to  reject  all 
terms  of  peace.  After  months  of  dilatory  ne- 
gotiations the  offers  of  Lcrd  Malmesbury  were 
definitely  declined,  and  the  English  ensoy  re- 
turned home  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Everj' 
hour  of  his  stay  in  Paris  had  raised  higlier 
linpes  of  success  against  England  in  the  minds 


of  the  Directory.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
Spain  had  been  driven  to  declare  war  as  their 
ally  against  Britain;  and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
fleet?  were  now  at  the  French  service  for  a 
struggle  at  sea.  The  merciless  exactions  of 
Buonaparte  poured  gold  into  the  exhausted 
treasury;  and  the  energy  of  Hoche  rapidly 
availed  itself  of  this  supply  to  equip  a  force  for 
operations  in  Ireland.  At  the  opening  of  De- 
cember he  was  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet 
of  more  than  forty  sail  and  25,000  men;  and 
the  return  of  Lord  Malmesbury  was  the  signal 
for  the  dispatch  of  his  expedition  from  Brest. 
The  fleet  at  Toulon,  which  was  intended  to  co- 
operate with  that  at  Brest,  and  which  had  sailed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  driven  into  Port  I'Oiient  by  an  En- 
glish squadron;  but  contrary  winds  baffled  the 
fleet  which  was  watching  Hoche,  and  his  arma- 
ment slipped  away  with  little  hindrance  to 
wards  the  Irish  coast.  Had  it  reached  Ireland 
unbroken  and  under  such  a  general,  the  island 
might  well  have  been  lost  to  the  English 
Crown.  But  the  wir;ds  fought  against  Prance, 
as  they  had  fought  against  the  Armada  of 
Spain;  and  the  .ships  were  parted  from  one  an- 
other by  a  gale  which  burst  u  them  as  they  put 
to  sea.  Seventeen  reached  Bantiy  Bay,  but  hear- 
ing nothing  of  their  leader  or  the  rest,  tlii-^y  sail- 
ed back  again  to  Brest,  in  spite  of  llie  entreaties 
of  the  soldiers  to  be  suffered  to  land.  Anotlier 
division  reached  the  Shannon  to  be  scattered 
and  driven  home  again  by  a  second  storm. 
Twelve 'vessels  were  wrecked  or  captured,  and 
the  frigate  in  which  Hoche  had  embarked  re- 
turned to  port  without  having  seen  any  of  its 
companions.  The  invasion  had  failed,  but  the 
panic  which  it  roused  woke  passions  of  cruelty 
and  tyranny  which  turned  Ireland  into  a  hell. 
Soldiers  and  3'eomanry  marched  over  the  coun- 
try torturing  and  scourging  the  "croppies,"  as 
the  Irish  peasantry  were  termed  from  their 
short-cut  hair:  robbing,  ravisliing,  and  murder- 
ing at  their  will.  The  lightest  suspicion,  the 
most  unfounded  charges,  were  taken  as  war- 
rants for  bloodshed.  So  hideous  were  these 
outrages,  that  the  news  of  them  as  it  reached 
England  woke  a  thrill  of  horror  in  the  minds 
of  even  the  blindest  Tories;  but  by  the  land- 
owners who  formed  the  Irish  Parliament  they 
were  sanctioned  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  and 
protected  for  the  future  by  an  Insurrection 
Act.  The  terror  however  only  woke  a  univer- 
sal spirit  of  revolt.  Ireland  drank  in  greedily 
that  hatred  of  England  and  of  English  rule 
which  all  the  justice  and  moderation  of  later 
government  has  failed  to  destroy;  and  the 
United  Irishmen  looked  with  more  passionate 
lunging  than  ever  to  France. 

Nor  had  France  abandoned  the  design  of  in- 
vasion; while  her  victories  made  such  a  design 
every  day  more  formidable.  The  war  was  go- 
ing steadily  in  her  favor.  A  fresh  victory  at 
Rivoli,  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  and  an  ad- 
vance through  Styria  on  Vienna,  enabled  Buon- 
aparte to  wring  a  peace  from  England's  one 
ally,  Austria.  The  armistice  was  concluded  in 
April,  1797,  and  the  final  treaty  which  was 
signed  at  Campo  Forniio  in  October  not  only 
gave  France  the  Ionian  Islands,  a  part  of  the 
old  territory  of  Venice  (whose  Italian  posses- 
sions passed  to  the  Emperor),  as  well  as  the 
Netherlands  and  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  united  Lombardy  with  the  Duchies 
south  of  the  Po  and  the  Papal  States  as  far  as 
the  Rubicon  into  a  "Cisalpine  Republic," 
which  was  absolutely  beneath  her  control.  The 
withdrawal  of  Austria  left  France  without  an 
enemy  on  the  Continent,  and  England  without 
an  ally.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  pressing 
more  heavily  on  her  every  day.  A  mutiny  in 
the  fleet  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  The 
news  of  Hoche's  expedition  brought  about  a 
run  for  gold  which  forced  on  the  Bank  a  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  It  was  in  this 
darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  that  Burke  passed 
awav,  protesting  to  the  last  against  the  peace- 
which,  in  spite  of  his  previous  failure,  Pitt  was 
again  striving  to  bring  about  by  fresh  negotia 
tions  at  Lille.  Peace  seemed  more  needful  than 
ever  to  him  now  that  France  was  free  to  attack 
her  enemy  with  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at 
Hohenliudenaud  Rivoli.  Their  way,  indeed,  lay 
.across  the  sea,  and  at  sea  Britain  was  supreme. 
But  her  supremacy  was  threatened  by  a  coali- 
tion of  naval  forces  such  as  had  all  but  crushed 
her  in  the  Ameiican  war.  Again  the  Dutch 
and  Spanish  fleets  were  allied  with  the  fleets 
of  France;  and  it  was  necessary  to  watch  Cadiz 
and  the  Scheldt  as  well  as  Brest  and  Toulon. 
A  single  victoiy  .of  the  three  confederates,  or 


even  such  a  command  of  the  Channel  as  they 
had  held  for  mouths  during  the  war  with 
America,  would  enable  the  Directory  to  throw 
overwhelming  armies  not  only  on  the  shores  of 
England,  but  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  one  enter- 
prise, there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  other.  The  danger  was  real;  but  it  had 
hardly  threatened  England  when  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  two  great  victories.  The  Spauisii 
fleet,  which  put  out  to  sea  with  twenty  seven 
sail  of  the  Hue,  was  met  on  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1797,  by  Admiral  Jervis  ofl'  Cape  St. 
Viucent  with  a  force  of  but  fifteen;  and  driveu 
back  to  Cadiz  with  a  loss  of  four  of  its  finest 
vessels.  Disheartened  as  they  were,  however, 
their  numbers  still  exceeded  that  of  the  force 
which  blockaded  them;  and  France  counted 
with  confidence  on  the  fleet  of' Holland,  which 
was  ordered  to  join  its  own  fleet  at  Brest.  The 
aim  of  this  uuiou  was  to  protect  a  fresh  force 
in  its  descent  upon  Ireland,  where  the  United 
Irislimen  now  declared  yiem.selves  ready  for 
revolt.  But  a  yet  sterner  fortune  awaited  the 
Dutch  than  that  which  had  fallen  on  the  Span- 
iards. Their  admiral.  De  Winter,  wlio  had 
quitted  the  Texel  duriug  a  storm  with  eleven 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  fell  in  on  the 
eleventh  of  October  with  a  far  larger  fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Duncan  off  Camperdown.  The 
Hollanders  fought  with  a  stubborn  courage 
worthy  of  their  old  renown,  and  it  was  only 
when  their  ships  were  riddled  with  shot  into 
mere  wrecks  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

The  French  project  for  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
laud  hung  on  the  junction  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
with  that  of  Brest,  and  the  command  of  the 
Channel  which  this  junction  would  have  given 
them.  Such  a  command  became  impossible 
after  the  defeat  of  Camperdowu.  But  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes  of  foreign  aid  only 
drove  the  adherents  of  revolt  in  Ireland  to  a  ris- 
ing of  despair.  The  union  of  the  national 
party,  which  bad  lasted  to  some  extent  from 
the  American  war,  was  now  broken  up.  The 
Protestants  of  Ulster  still  looked  for  aid  to 
France.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  alienated  from  the  French  by  their  attack 
on  religion  and  the  priesthood;  and  the  failure 
of  the  French  expedition,  wliile  it  damped  the 
hopes  of  the  Ulslermen,  gave  force  to  the  de- 
mands ofjthe  Catholic  part}'  for  a  purely  national 
rising.  So  fierce  was  this  demand  that  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  forced  to 
fix  on  the  spring  of  1798  for  the  outbreak  of  an 
insurrection,  iu  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  some  small  military  experience,  was 
to  take  the  command.  But  while  yielding  on 
this  point  to  the  Catholic  section  of  their  party 
they  conciliated  the  Protestants  by  renewed  ap- 
peals for  aid  to  the  Directory.  In  spite  of  its 
previous  failures  Fiance  again  promised  help; 
and  a  division  was  prepared  during  the  winter 
for  service  in  Ireland.  But  the  passion  of  the 
nation  was  too  intense  to  wait  for  its  arrival. 
The  government  too  acted  with  a  prompt  de- 
cision in  face  of  tlie  danger,  and  an  arrest  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  ""with  three  of  their 
j  chief  leaders  in  February,  1798,  broke  the  plans 
'  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  23rd  of  May  how- 
ever, the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  revolt, 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  south  rose  in  arms. 
I  Elsewhere  their  disorderly  gatherings  were 
!  easily  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry:  but  Wexford 
j  surrendered  to  14,000  insurgents  who  marched 
i  on  it,  headed  by  a  village  priest,  and  the  town 
at  once  became  the  center  of  a  formidable 
revolt. 

Fortunately  for  the  English  rule  the  old  relig- 
I  ious  hatred  which  had  so  often  wrecked  the 
hopes  of  Ireland  broke  out  in  the  instant  of  this 
triumph.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Wex- 
ford were  driven  into  the  river  or  flung  into 
prison.  Another  body  of  insurgents,  frenzied 
j  by  the  cruelties  of  the  royal  troops,  massacred 
a  hundred  Protestants  in  cool  blood.  The  atroc- 
ities of  the  soldiers  and  the  yeomanry  were 
avenged  with  a  fiendish  ruthlessness.  Loyalists 
were  lashed  and  tortured  in  their  turn,  and 
every  soldier  taken  was  butchered  without 
mercy.  The  result  of  these  outrages  was  fal;d 
to  the  insurrection.  The  Ulster  Protestants, 
who  formed  tlie  strength  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, stood  sullenly  aloof  from  rebels  who  mur- 
dered Protestants.  The  Catholic  gentry  threw 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  government  against 
a  rising  which  threatened  the  country  with 
massacre  and  anarchy.  Few  in  fact  had  joined 
the  insurgents  in  Wexford  when  Lord  Lake  ap- 
peared before  their  camp  upon  Vinegar  Hill 
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with  a  strong  force  of  English  troops  on  the 
21st  of  May.  The  camp  was  storraed,  and  with 
the  dispersion  of  its  defenders  the  revolt  came 
suddenly  to  an  end.  But  its  suppression  came 
only  just  in  time  to  prevent  greater  disasters; 
for  a  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
the  long-expected  aid  arrived  from  France.  The 
-  news  of  the  outbreak  had  forced  the  armament 
■which  was  being  equipped  in  the  French  ports 
to  put  to  sea  with  forces  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  task  it  had  set  itself,  but  fresh  aid  was 
promised  to  follow,  and  the  niue  hundred  sol- 
diers who  landed  in  August  under  General 
Humbert  on  the  coast  of  IVIayo  showed  by  their 
first  successes  how  formidable  a  center  they 
would  have  given  to  the  revolt  had  the  revolt 
held  its  ground.  But  in  the  two  months  which 
had  passed  since  Vinegar  Hill  all  truce  of  resist- 
ance to  the  English  rule  had  been  trodden  out 
in  blood,  and  Humbert  found  himself  alone  in 
a  country  exhausted  and  panic-stricken.  He 
marched  however  boldly  on  Castlebar,  broke  a 
force  of  )'eomanry*nd  volunteers  three  limes 
his  number,  and  only  surrendered  when  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  faced  him  with  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Of  the  threefold  attack  on  which  the  Direc- 
tory bad  relied  for  the  ruin  of  England  two 
parts  had  now  broken  down.  Humbert's  sur- 
render and  the  failure  of  the  native  insurrec- 
tion left  little  hope  for  future  attack  on  the  side 
of  Ireland.  The  naval  confederacy  which  was 
to  rob  England  of  the  command  of  the  seas  had 
been  foiled  by  the  utter  wreck  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
•n  Cadiz.  But  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  had 
seized  on  the  schemes  for  a  rising  against  the 
English  rule  in  Hindostan,  and  widened  them 
into  a  project  of  all  but  world-wide  conquest. 
At  this  time  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  of 
the  Indian  powers  was  that  of  Mj'sore,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  penrnsula,  where  a 
Mussulman  state  had  been  built  up  by  the 
genius  of  an  adventurer,  Hyder  Ali.  In  the 
days  when  the  English  were  winning  their 
supremacy  over  the  Carnatic,  Hyder  had  been 
their  chief  difliculty;  and  his  attack  had  once 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  hostil- 
ity of  his  son  Tippoo  was  even  more  bitter;  but 
the  victories  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taught 
tlie  Sultan  of  Mysore  that  he  was  no  match  for 
the  British  power  single-handed;  and  his  hopes, 
like  those  of  the  United  Ii-ishmen,  were  fixed 
upon  France.  He  was  striving  to  get  aid  from 
the  Afghans  and  from  the  Nizam,  but  what  he 
most  counted  on  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Carnatic  was  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  French  soldiers.  Letters  requesting 
such  a  force  were  dispatched  by  him  to  France 
iu  1797.  Buonaparte  had  already  fixed  on  My- 
sore as  a  basis  of  operations  against  the  British 
rule  iu  Hindostan;  and  after  dismissing  as  im- 
practicable a  project  suggested  to  him  on  his 
return  from  Italy  after  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  for  a  descent  upon  England  itself,  he 
laid  before  the  Directory  a  plan  for  the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Egypt  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  campaign  in  Southern  India.  Utterly  as 
this  plan  was  foiled  in  the  future,  it  was  far 
from  being  the  wild  dream  which  it  has  often 
been  considered.  Both  the  Ministry  and  East 
Indian  Directors  were  roused  into  anxiety  by 
the  first  news  of  Buonaparte's  expedition.  Lord 
Wellesley,  the  Governor-General  of  British  In- 
dia, was  warned  of  a  possible  attack  from  the 
Red  Sea.  Four  thousand  soldiers  were  hurried 
off  to  reinforce  his  army;  while  the  English 
fleet  watched  anxiously  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  so  perfect  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
French  plans  were  combined  that  Buonaparte 
was  able  to  put  to  sea  in  May,  1798,  with  a 
force  of  30,000  veterans  drawn  from  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  making  himself  master  of  Malta 
as  he  passed  to  land  near  Alexandria  at  the 
close  of  June. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  proved  as  easy  and 
complete  as  Buonaparte  had  hoped.  The 
Mamelukes  were  routed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids;  Cairo  was  occupied;  and  the  French 
troops  pushed  rapidly  up  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Their  general  meanwhile  showed  his 
genius  for  government  by  a  masterly  organiza- 
tion of  the  conquered  country,  by  the  concilia- 
tion of  his  new  subjects,  and  by  measures  for 
the  enrolment  of  native  soldiers  which  would 
in  a  short  time  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army.  Of  his  ultimate  aim  there 
can  be  little  doubt;  for  he  had  hardly  lauded  at 
Alexandria  when  he  dispatched  the  news  of  his 
arrival  and  promises  of  support  to  Tippoo.    All 


chance  however  of  success  in  his  projects  hung 
on  the  maintenance  of  communications  with 
France.  With  Italy,  with  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  Alexandria  in  French  holding,  it  was  all 
but  impossible  to  prevent  supplies  of  men  and 
arms  from  being  forwarded  to  Egypt,  so  long 
as  the  French  fleet  remained  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  kept  the  English  force 
concentrated  by  the  necessity  of  watching  its 
movements.  But  the  French  were  hardly  mas- 
ters of  Egypt  when  their  fleet  ceased  to  exist. 
The  thirteen  men  of  war  which  had  escorted  the 
expedition  were  found  by  Admiral  Nelson  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  moored  close  to  the  coast  in  a 
line  guarded  at  either  end  by  gunboats  and  bat- 
teries. Nelson  resolved  to  thrust  his  ships  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  shore.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  August  his  own  flag-ship  led  the 
way  in  this  attack ;  and  after  a  terrible  fight  of 
twelve  hours,  nine  of  the  French  vessels  were 
captured  and  destroyed,  two  were  burned,  and 
five  thousand  French  seamen  were  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  "  Victory,"  cried  Nelson,  "  is 
not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene." 
Pew  victories  indeed  in  history  have  produced 
more  effective  results  than  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  The  French  flag  was  swept  from  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  All  communica- 
tion between  Prance  and  Buonaparte's  army 
was  cut  off;  and  his  hopes  of  making  Egypt  a 
starting-point  for  the  conquest  of  India  fell  at  a 
blow.  To  hQld  Egypt  itself  soon  became  diffi- 
cult, for  a  desperate  revolt  broke  out  at  the 
news  of  Nelson's  victory  in  the  streets  of  Cairo, 
and  a  Turkish  army  advanced  from  Syria  to 
recover  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Secure  against  invasion  at  home  as  against 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  secure  too  against  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  her  rule  in  India,  and  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  England  was  free  in  her  turn 
to  attack  the  assailant  who  had  so  long  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  And  in  such  au  at- 
tack she  was  aided  at  this  moment  by  the 
temper  of  the  European  powers,  and  by  the 
ceaseless  aggressions  of  France.  The  treaties 
of  Basle  and  Campo  Formio  were  far  from 
being  accepted  by  the  Directory  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  relations  of  France  with  Europe. 
Some  faint  remnant  of  the  older  dreams  of  free- 
ing oppressed  peoples  may  have  lingered  in  the 
aid  which  it  gave  to  the  rising  of  the  subject 
districts  of  Basle  and  Vaud  against  their  Bern- 
ese masters  in  the  opening  of  1798.  But  mere 
greed  of  gold  was  seen  in  the  plunder  of  the 
treasury  of  Berne,  a  plunder  which  served  to 
equip  the  army  that  sailed  with  Buonaparte  to 
the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  to  recruit  the  ex- 
hausted treasury  of  the  Directory;  and  an  am- 
bition, as  reckless  as  this  greed,  broke  out  in  an 
attack  on  the  mountain  cantons,  states  whose 
democratic  institutions  gave  no  such  excuse  for 
hostility  as  had  been  afforded  by  the  aristocracy 
of  Berne.  A  French  decree  abolished  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  the  independence  of  its  sev- 
eral states,  and  established  in  their  place  an 
Helvetic  Republic  modeled  on  a  plan  sent 
from  Paris,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Prance.  The  mountain  cantons  rose  against 
this  overthrow  of  a  freedom  compared  with 
which  the  freedom  of  France  was  but  of  yes- 
terday; but  desperate  as  was  their  struggle  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  the  men  of 
LTri,  of  Unterw,<(lden  and  of  Schwytz  bowed  for 
the  first  time  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 

The  overthrow  of  this  immemorial  house  of 
freedom  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blindest  enthu- 
siast to  the  real  character  of  the  French  aggres- 
sions. Even  in  the  group  of  young  English 
poets,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey, 
who  had  clung  till  now  to  the  dream  of  the 
Revolution,  of  a  Europe  freed  and  regenerated 
by  the  arms  of  the  new  republic,  all  belief  in 
such  a  dream  passed  finally  away.  But  the 
France  of  the  Directory  would  have  cared  little 
for  this  alienation  of  the  peoples,  had  it  not  been 
backed  by  the  revived  hostility  of  their  kings. 
What  England  counted  on  in  her  efforts  for  a 
revival  of  the  coalition  was  the  resentment  of 
Austria  at  the  aggressions  wiiich  the  Directory 
had  ever  since  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  been 
carrying  on  in  Italy.  In  the  openinir  of  1798  a 
French  force  entered  Rome,  set  up  a  Roman  re- 
public, and  carried  off  Pius  VI.  a  prisoner  to 
Siena;  while  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  driven 
to  admit  French  garrisons  into  his  fortresses. 
Austria  however  was  still  too  weak  after  her 
defeats  to  listen  to  Pitt's  advances,  had  Pitt 
stood  alone.  But  Russia  was  now  about  to 
take  a  new  part  in  Europeau  affairs.  Under 
Catharine  the  Second  this  power  had  availed  it 
self  of  the  war  against  France  in  the  west  to 


,  carry  out  its  own  projects  of  conquest  in  east- 
j  ern  Europe;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Pitt  had 
watched  its  advance  at  the  opening  of  the  Rev- 
olution with  far  greater  dread  than  the  move- 
^  ments  in  France.  It  was  in  fact  the  need  wliich 
'  the  two  German  states  felt  of  balancing  ihe 
Russian  annexations  in  Poland  by  annexations 
of  their  own  which  had  paralyzed  their  armies 
on  the  Rhine  and  saved  France  at  the  moment 
I  of  her  greatest  danger  in  1793.  It  is  probable 
^  that  the  Directory  still  counted  on  Ihe  persist- 
ence of  Russia  in  a  similar  policy,  and  be- 
lieved that  Catharine  would  see  in  their  attack 
on  Egypt  and  the  Turks  only  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity for  conquests  on  the  Danube.  But  the 
sudden  greatness  of  France  had  warned  Russia 
that  its  policy  of  selfishness  had  been  carrietl  too 
far.  It  had  allowed  the  Republic  to  tower  into 
supremacy  over  the  Continent,  and  if  once  such 
a  supremacy  was  firmly  established  it  would 
prove  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  Russian  advance. 
France  would  again,  as  under  the  monarchy, 
aim  at  the  restoration  of  Poland;  she  would 
again  bar  the  way  to  Constantinople;  and  her 
action  would  be  backed  by  the  weight  of  all 
western  Europe,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
her  scale  by  the  policy  of  the  very  state  she 
defied.  To  avert  such  a  result  it  was  necessary 
to  restore  that  balance  of  the  Continent  by 
which  France  and  the  German  powers  held 
one  another  in  check;  and  with  a  view  to  this 
restoration  Russia  suddenly  declared  itself  an 
enemy  of  France.  Catharine's  successor,  the 
Czar  Paul,  set  aside  the  overtures  of  the  Direc- 
tory. A  close  alliance  was  formed  with  Aus- 
tria, and  while  an  Imperial  army  gathered  on 
the  Bavarian  frontier  Russian  troops  hurried  to 
the  west. 

The  appearance  of  tliis  new  element  in  the 
struggle  changed  its  whole  conditions;  and  it 
was  with  renewed  hope  that  Pitt  lavished  sub- 
sidies on  the  two  allies  at  the  close  of  1798. 
But  his  preparations  for  the  new  strife  were 
far  from  being  limited  to  efforts  abroad.  In 
England  he  [had  found  fresh  resources  in  an. 
Income-Tax,  from  which  he  anticipated  au  an- 
nual return  of  ten  millions.  Heavy  as  the  tax 
was,  and  it  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  above  £200  a  year,  the  dogged  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  to  fight  on  was  seen  in  the 
absence  of  all  opposition  to  this  proposal.  What 
was  of  even  greater  importance  was  to  remove 
all  chance  of  fresh  danger  from  Ireland.  Pitt's 
temper  was  of  too  statesmanlike  a  mold  to 
rest  content  with  the  mere  suppression  of 
insurrection  or  with  the  system  of  terrorism 
which  for  the  moment  held  the  country  down. 
His  disgust  at  "the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish 
Protestants "  had  backed  Lord  Cornwallis  iu 
checking  the  reprisals  of  his  troops  and  of  the 
Orangemen;  but  the  hideous  cruelly  which  he 
was  forced  to  witness  brought  about  a  firm  re- 
solve lo  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of  "  Independ- 
ence "  which  left  Ireland  helpless  in  such  hands. 
The  political  necessity  for  a  union  of  the  two 
islands  had  been  brought  home  to  every  English 
statesman  by  the  course  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  disputes  over  the  Regency.  While 
England  repelled  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Regency  as  of  right,  the  legislature 
of  Ireland  admitted  them.  As  the  only  union 
left  between  the  two  peoples  since  the  conces- 
sion of  legislative  independence  was  their 
obedience  to  a  common  ruler,  such  an  act 
might  conceivably  have  ended  in  their  entire 
severance;  and  the  sense  of  this  danger  secured 
a  welcome  in  England  for  the  proposal  which 
Pitt  made  at  the  opening  of  1799  to  unite  the 
two  Parliaments.  The  opposition  of  the  Irish 
boroughmongers  was  naturally  stubborn  and 
determined,  and  when  the  plan  was  introduced 
into  the  Parliament  at  Dublin,  it  was  only  saved 
I  from  rejection  by  a  single  vote.  But  witli  men 
;  like  these  it  was  a  sheer  question  of  gold;  and 
j  their  assent  was  bought  with  a  million  'iu 
money,  and  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  pen- 
sions and  peerages.  Base  and  shameful  as  wen- 
such  means,  Pitt  may  fairly  plead  that  they 
were  the  only  means  by  which  the  bill  for  thr 
I  Union  could  have  been  passed.  As  the  matter 
!  was  finally  arranged  in  June,  1800,  one  hundred 
[  Irish  members  became  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  and  twenty-eight 
temporal  with  four  spirit  ual  peers,  chosen  for 
j  each  Parliament  by  their  fellows,  took  their 
'  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  freed  from  all  re- 
strictions and  every  trading  privilege  of  the  one 
thrown  open  to  the  other,  while  taxation  was 
proportionately  distributed  between  the  two 
peoples. 
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While  the  Union  was  being  pushed  slowly 
forward,  Ihe  struggle  abroad  was  passing 
through  strange  vicissitudes.  At  the  opening 
of  1799  the  efforts  of  tbc  new  coalition  were 
crowned  with  success  in  every  quarter.  Though 
Naples  had  been  turned  into  a  Parthenopean 
Kepublic  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  French  supremacy  extended  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  the  descent  of  an  Austrian  army 
from  the  Tyrol  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  vic- 
tory of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces  at  Cas- 
sano,  compelled  the  French  army  to  evacuate 
Southern  Italy  and  Lombardy,  while  a  fresh 
defeat  at  Novi  flung  it  back  on  the  Maritime 
Alps.  A  campaign  conducted  with  more  vary- 
ing success  drove  the  armies  which  advanced 
into  Germany  back  over  the  Rhine.  In  Switz- 
erland however  the  stubborn  energy  of  Massena 
enabled  his  soldiers  to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  combined  attack  of  Russian  and  Austrian 


which  had  just  succeeded  in  reducing  Genoa, 
helpless  in  his  hands.  It  was  by  the  surrender 
of  all  Lombardy  to  the  Oglio  that  the  defeated 
general  obtained  au  armistice  for  his  troops; 
and  a  similar  truce  arrested  the  march  of  Mo- 
reau,  who  had  captured  Munich  and  was  pushing 
on  to  Vienna.  The  armistice  only  added  to  the 
ditficullies  of  Buonaparte's  opponents,  for  Rus- 
sia, as  anxious  out  to  establish  a  German  su- 
premacy as  she  had  been  to  weaken  the  suprem- 
acy of  France,  had  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
test as  soon  as  the  coalition  seemed  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  and  Austria  was  only  held  back  from 
peace  by  her  acceptance  of  English  subsidies. 
But  though  she  fought  on,  the  resumption  of 
the  war  in  autumn  failed  to  reverse  the  fortune 
of  arms.  The  Austriaus  were  driven  back  ou 
Vienna;  and  on  the  second  of  December  Moreau 
crushed  their  army  on  the  Iser  in  the  victory  of 
Hohcnlinden.     But  the  aim  of   the  First  Con 


forces;  and  the  attempt  of  a  united  force  of  i  sul  was  only  to  wrest  peace  from  his  ene- 
Russians  and  English  to  wrest  Holland  from  its  mies  by  these  triumphs;  while  the  expiration 
French  masters  was  successfully  repulsed,  j  of  her  engagements  with  England  left  his  op 
Twelve  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  who  formed  ;  ponent  free  to  lay  down  her  arras.  In  Febru- 
this  army  consisted  of  English  troops;  and  Sir  J  ary,  1801,  therefore  the  Continental  AVar  was 
Ralph  Abercromby  succeeded  in  landing  at  ,  brought  suddenly  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of 
their  head,  in  seizing  what  remained  of  the  i  Lunevilie. 
Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel,  and  in  holding  General 
Brune  at  bay  when  he  advanced  with  superior 
forces.  But  Abercnmib}'  was  superseded  in 
his  command  b}'  the  Duke  of  York;  and  in  an- 
other month  the  new  leader  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  convention  by  which  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  was  secured. 

In  the  East  however  England  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Eveu  had  Buonaparte  not  been  baf- 
fled in  liis  plans  of  a  descent  ou  Southern  India 
from  the  basis  of  Egypt  by  the  battle  of  the 
Kile,  they  would  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
energy  of  Lord  Wellesley.  Mysore  was  invaded, 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXGLAiro  AND  NAPOLEON. 

1801-1815. 

The  treaty  of  Lunevilie  was  of  far  greater 
import  than  the  treaties  which  had  ended  the 
struggle  of  the  first  coalition.  It  was  in  effect 
the  close  of  the  attack  which  revolutionary 
France  had  directed  against  the  Continental 
powers.     With  it  expired  the  outer  energy  of 


its  capital  stormed,  and  Tippoo  slain,  before  a  :  the  Revolution,  as  its  inner  energy  expiredWith 
French  soldier  could  have  been  dispatched  to  ,  the  elevation  of  Buonaparte  to  the  First  Consu- 
its  aid.  But  foiled  as  were  his  dreams  of  In-  |  late.  The  change  that  the  French  onset  had 
dian  conquest,  the  daring  genius  of  the  French  ,  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  Europe  had  no  doubt 
general  plunged  into  wilder  projects.  He  con-  been  great.  In  the  nine  years  which  had  passed 
ceived  the  design  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  since  the  earlier  league  of  the  powers  against 
of  the  creation  of  an  army  among  its  warlike  [  her,  France  had  won  .all  and  more  than  aU  that 
mountaineers.  "With  a  hundred  thousand  ,  the  ambition  of  her  older  statesmen  had  ever 
men  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,"  he  said  aimed  at.  She  had  absorbed  the  Kctherlands. 
years  afterwards,  "I  might  have  goue  to  Con- 1  She  was  practically  mistress  of  Holland,  Snilzer- 
stantinople  or  India,  I  might  have  changed  the  ,  land,  and  Piedmont,  whose  dependent  repub- 
face  of  the  world."  Gaza  was  taken,  Java  ^  lies  covered  her  frontier;  while  she  had  revived 
stormed,  and  ten  thousand  French  soldiers  ad-  i  that  union  with  Spain  which  had  fallen  for  a 
vanced  under  their  young  general  on  Acre.  .  time  with  the  Family  Compact  of  the  House  of 
Acre  was  the  key  of  Syria,  and  its  reduction  1  Bourbon.  But  in  spite  of  this  growth  the  dread 
was  the  first  step  in  these  immense  projects.  |  of  French  aggression  was  far  less  keenlj' felt  by 
"  Once  possesssed  of  Acre,"  wroie  Napoleon,  ,  her  neighbor  states  than  in  the  early  years  of 
-"  the  army  would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  [the  war.  What  they  had  dreaded  then  was 
Euphrates.  The  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Dru-  |  not  so  much  the  political  reconstruction  of 
ses,  and  the  Armenians,  would  have  joined  us.  Europe  as  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  which 
The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  [  would  have  pushed  this  political  reconstruction 
ready  for  a  change,  and  were  only  waiting  for  |  into  a  social  revolution.  But  at  the  opening  of 
a  man."  But  Acre  was  stubbornly  held  by  the  |  the  nineteenth  century  the  enthusiasm  of 
Turks,  the  Frencli  battering  train  was  captured  :  France  had  faded  away.  She  was  again  Chris- 
at  sea  by  an  English  captain.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  tian.  She  was  again  practically  monarchical, 
•whose  seamen  aided  in  the  defense  of  the  ,  What  her  neighbors  saw  in  her  after  all  these 
place,  and  after  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  years  of  change  was  little  more  than  the  old 
by  sword  and  plague,  the  besiegers  were  forced  France  with  a  wider  frontier;  and  now  that 
to  fall  back  upon  Egypt.  j  they  could  look  upon  those  years  as  a  whole,  it 

Egypt  indeed  was  more  than  ever  their  own,  'was  clear  that  much  of  this  widening  of  her 
for  their  army  had  now  penetrated  to  the  cata-  j  borders  was  only  a  fair  counterbalance  for  the 
racts  of  the  Nile,  and  a  Turkish  force  which  widened  borders  of  the  states  around  her.  If 
landed  near  Alexandria  was  cut  to  pieces  by  i  France  had  grown  great,  oilier  powers  had 
Buonaparte  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  But  the  |  grown  iu  greatness  too.  If  France  had  pushed 
news  of  defeat  at  home  and  the  certaiutj  that  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine  and  established  de- 
al! wider  hopes  in  the  East  were  at  an  end,  In-  j  pendencies  across  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
duced  him  only  a  month  after  his  victory  to  ,  Russia  during  the  same  period  had  annexed  the 
leave  his  army.  With  a  couple  of  frigates  he  :  bulk  of  Poland,  and  the  two  great  German 
set  sail  for  France;  and  his  arrival  in  Paris  was  '  powers  had  enlarged  themselves  both  to  the 
soon  followed  by  a  change  in  the  government,  east  and  the  west.  The  Empire  had  practically 
The  Directors  were  divided  among  themselves,  i  ceased  to  be;  but  its  ruin  had  given  fresh  ex- 
■while  the  disasters  or  their  administration  made  '  tension  and  compactness  to  the  states  which  had 
them  hateful  to  the  country  and  a  revolution  [profited  by  it.  The  cessions  of  Prussia  had 
brought  about  by  the  soldiery  on  Uie  10th  of  i  been  small  beside  her  gains.  The  losses  of  Aus- 
November  put  an  end  to  their  power.  In  the  tria  had  been  more  ihan  counterbalanced  in 
new  system  which  followed  three  consuls  took  Italy  by  her  acquisition  of  Venice,  and  far 
the  place  of  the  Directors:  but  the  system  only  i  more  than  counterbalanced  by  secularizations 
screened  thegovernment  of  a  single  man.  for  un-  t  and  annexations  within  Germany  itself 
derthenameof  First  Consul  Buonaparte  became  I  Although  therefore  the  old  Europe  and  its 
ID  effect  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  His  energy  I  balance  of  power  had  passed  away,  the  new 
a:  once  changed  the  whole  face  of  European  |  Europe  which  had  taken  its  place  presented  a 
affairs.  The  offers  of  peace  which  he  made  to  i  balance  of  power  which  might  be  regarded  as 
'England  and  Austria  were  intended  to  do  little  '  even  more  effective;  and  the  peace  of  Lune- 
more  than  to  shake  the  coalition,  and  gai^  !  ville  was  in  reality  (he  recognition  on  both  sides  ; 
breathing  lime  for  the  organization  of  a  new  '  of  a  European  settlement  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
force  which  was  gathering  in  secrecy  at  Di  [  balance.  But  in  the  mind  of  Buonaparte  it  was  , 
jon,  while  Moreau  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  j  far  more  than  this.  It  was  the  first  step  of  an 
pushed  again  along  the  Danube.  The  First  entire  reversal  of  the  policy  which  Revolution- 
Consul  crossed  the  Saint  Beuard  with  this  army  I  arj' France  had  pursued  in  her  dealings  with 
in  the  spring  of  1800,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  1  the  world.  It  was  a  return  to  the  older  policy 
a  victory  at  Marengo  left   the  Austrian  army,    of  the  French  monarchy.     Under  the  guidance 


of  the  revolutionists  France  liad  striven  for  .su- 
premacy among  the  states  of  Europe.  But  for 
such  a  supremacy  the  First  Consul  cared  com- 
paratively little.  What  he  cared  for  was  what 
Choiseul  and  the  statesmen  who  followed  him 
cared  for,  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  And 
he  saw  that  with  every  year  of  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent such  a  supremacy  grew  more  distant  tU-an X 
ever.  The  very  victories  of  France,  indeed,  \ 
were  pl.iying  into  the  hands  of  England.  Amidst  t 
all  the  triumphs  of  the  revolutionary  war  the 
growth  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  steady 
and  ceaseless.  She  was  more  than  ever  mistress 
of  the  sea.  The  mastery  of  Holland  by  the 
French  had  only  ended  in  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  such  a  mastery  by  the  ruin 
of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  the  transfer  of  the  rich 
Dutch  colonies  to"  the  British  crown.  The  win- 
ning of  Egypt  had  but  spurred  her  to  crush  the 
only  Mussulman  power  that  could  avert  her  rule 
over  southern  India.  But  her  growth  was  more 
than  a  merely  territorial  growth.  She  was  turn- 
ing her  command  of  the  seas  to  a  practical  ac- 
count. Not  only  was  she  monopolizing  the  car- 
rying trade  of  the  European  nations,  but  the 
sudden  uprush  of  her  industries  was  making 
ner  the  workshop  as  well  as  the  market  of  the 
world.  From  the  first  the  mind  of  Buonaparte 
liad  been  set  on  a  struggle  with  this  growing 
■world-power.  Even  amidst  his  earliest  victo 
ries  he  had  dreamed  of  wresting  from  England 
her  dominion  in  the  East;  and  if  his  Egyptian 
expedition  had  done  nothing  for  India,  it  had 
secured  in  Egypt  itself  a  stepping  stone  for  fur- 
ther efforts.  But  now  that  France  was  wholly 
at  his  disposal,  the  First  Consul  resolved  to 
free  his  hands  from  the  strife  with  the  Conti- 
nent, and  to  enter  on  that  struggle  with  Britain 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  task  of  his  life. 
The  significance  then  of  the  Peace  of  Lune- 
vilie lay  in  this,  not  only  that  it  was  the  close 
I  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  struggle  for  suprem- 
jacy  in  Europe,  the  abandonment  bj'  France 
j  of  her  effort  to  "  liberate  the  peoples,"  to  force 
.new  institutions  on  the  nations  about  iier  by 
sheer  dint  of  arms;  but  that  it  marked  the  cou- 
centratum  of  all  her  energies  on  a  struggle 
with  Britain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  woi-ld. 
For  Englaml  herself  the  event  which  accom- 
panied it,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  William 
Pitt  from  otfice  which  took  place  in  the  very 
month  of  the  treat}-,  was  hardly  less  significant. 
To  men  of  our  day  the  later  position  of  William 
Pitt  seems  one  of  almost  tragic  irony.  Au 
economist  heaping  up  millions  of  debt,  a  Peace 
Minister  dragged  into  the  costliest  of  wars,  he 
is  the  very  tj'pe  of  the  baffled  statesman;  and 
the  passionate  loyalty  with  which  England 
clung  to  him  through  the  revolutionar}-  strug- 
gle is  one  of  the  least  intelligible  passages  of 
our  history.  But  if  England  clung  to  Pitt 
through  these  j'eais  of  gloom,  it  was  because 
then  more  than  ever  she  saw  in  him  her  own 
representative.  His  strength  had  lain  through- 
out in  his  reflection  of  public  opinion :  and  pub- 
lic opinion  saw  itself  reflected  in  him  still.  At 
the  outset  of  his  career  the  set  of  opinion  had 
been  towards  a  larger  and  a  more  popular 
policy  than  of  old.  New  facilities  of  communi- 
calion,  new  industrial  energy,  and  a  quick  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  social 
changes  which  followed  hard  on  these  econom- 
ical changes,  all  pointed  forward  lo  political 
progress,  to  an  adaptation  of  our  institutions  lo 
the  varied  conditions  of  the  time.  The  nation 
was  quivering  with  a  new  sense  of  life;  and  it 
faced  eagerly  questions  of  religion,  of  philan- 
thropy, of  education,  of  trade,  as  one  after  an- 
other they  presented  themselves  before  it. 
Above  all  it  clung  to  the  young  minister  whose 
ideas  were  its  own,  who  alien  as  his  temper 
seemed  from  that  of  an  innovator,  came  boldlj' 
lo  the  front  with  projects  for  a  new  Parliament, 
a  new  finance,  a  new  international  policy,  a 
new  imperial  policy,  a  new  humanitarian 
policy.  It  was  this  oneness  of  Pitt's  temper 
with  the  temper  of  the  men  he  ruled  that  made 
him  sympathize,  in  spite  of  the  alarm  of  the 
court,  with  the  lirst  movements  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  deal  fairly,  if  coldly,  w  ith 
its  after-course.  It  was  this  that  gave  him 
strength  to  hold  out  so  long  against  a  struggle 
with  it. 

But  as  the  alarm  deepened,  as  the  nation  saw 
social,  political,  and  religious  traditions  alike 
threatened,  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  swung 
round  into  an  attitude  of  fierce  resistance.  The 
craving  for  self-preservation  ^hushed  all  other 
cravings.  What  men  looked  for  in  Pitt  now 
was  not  the  economist  or  the  reformer,  but  the 
son  of  Chatham,  the  heir  of  his  father's  cour- 
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age,  of  his  father's  faith  in  the  greatness  of 
England.  And  what  they  looked  for  they 
found.  Pitt  was  no  born  War  Minister;  he  had 
none  of  the  genius  that  commands  victory,  or 
of  the  passionate  enthusiasm  that  rouses  a  na- 
tion to  great  deeds  of  arms.  But  he  had  faith  in 
England.  Even  when  she  stood  alone  against  the 
world  he  never  despaired.  Reading  him,  as  we 
read  him  now,  we  see  the  sickness  and  the 
gloom  of  his  inner  soul;  but  no  sign  betrayed 
it  to  the  world.  As  the  tempest  gathered  about 
them,  men  looked  with  trust  that  deepened  into 
awe  on  the  stately  tigure  that  embodied  their 
failh  in  England's  fortunes,  and  huddled  in  the 
darkness  round  "the  pilot  that  weathered  the 
storm."  But  there  were  deeper  and  less  con- 
scious grounds  for  their  trust  in  him.  Pitt  re 
fleeted  far  more  than  the  nation's  resolve.  He 
reflected  the  waverings  and  inconsistencies  of 
its  political  temper  in  a  way  that  no  other  man 
did.  In  the  general  swing  round  to  an  attitude 
of  resistance,  the  impulse  of  progress  had  come 
utterly  to  an  end.  Men  doubted  of  the  truth 
of  principles  that  seemed  to  have  brought  about 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  They  listened  to 
Burke  as  he  built  up  his  theory  of  political  im- 
mobility on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  perfection 
in  the  constituliou  of  things  as  they  were.  But 
even  in  this  moment  of  reaction  they  still  elung 
unconsciously  to  a  belief  in  something  better, 
to  a  trust  that  progress  would  again  be  possible, 
and  to  the  man  wlio  reflected  their  trust.  Like 
them,  Pilt  could  understand  little  of  the  scene 
about  him,  that  seething  ocean  of  European 
change  where  stales  vanished  like  dreams,  and 
the  very  elements  of  social  life  seemed  to  melt 
in  a  mist;  his  mind,  like  theirs,  was  baffled  by 
doubt  and  darkness,  with  the  seeming  suicide 
of  freedom,  the  seeming  triumph  of  violence 
and  wrong.  But  baffleJ  and  bewildered  as  he 
was,  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in  liberty,  or  to 
hope  that  tlie  work  of  reform  which  he  had  be- 
gun might  yet  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  as  the  representative  of  this  temper  of 
the  people  at  large,  of  its  mingled  mood  of 
terror  at  the  new  developments  of  freedom,  and 
j'et  of  faith  in  freedom  itself,  of  its  dread  of 
progress  and  yet  its  iiope  of  a  time  when  a 
larger  national  life  should  again  become  possible, 
that  Pilt  had  gathered  the  nation  round  him 
from  tbe  opening  of  the  war.  Much  indeed  of 
the  seeming  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  his 
statesmausliip  throughout  the  struggle  sprang 
from  the  fidelity  with  which  he  reUecled  this 
double  aspect  of  national  opinion.  He  has  been 
blamed  for  fighting  the  French  Revolution  at 
all,  as  he  has  been  blamed  for  not  entering  on 
an  anti-revolutionary  crusade.  But  his  temper 
was  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  shrank 
from  the  fanaticism  of  Burke  as  he  shrank  from 
the  fanaticism  of  Tom  Paine:  his  aim  was  not 
to  crush  France  or  the  Revolution,  but  to  bring  | 
the  strucgle  with  them  to  such  an  end  as  might 
enable  England  to  return  in  safety  to  the  work 
of  progress  wtiich  the  struggle  had  interrupted. 
And  it  was  this  that  gave  significance  to  his  fall. 
It  was  a  sign  that  the  time  liad  come  when  the 
national  union  which  Pitt  embodied  must  dis- 
solve with  tiie  disappearance  of  the  force  that 
created  it;  when  resistance  had  done  its  work, 
and  the  arrest  of  all  national  movement  iiad 
come  to  an  end  with  the  attitude  of  mere  re- 
sistance from  which  it  sprang:  when  in  face  of 
a  new  France  and  a  new  French  policy  England 
could  again  return  to  lier  normal  polilic^d  life, 
and  the  impulses  towards  progress  which  had 
received  so  severe  a  check  in  1792  could  again 
flow  in  their  older  channels.  In  sucli  a  return 
Pitt  himself  took  the  lead;  and  liis  proposal  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  as  significant  of  a 
new  era  of  English  life  as  the  Peace  of  Lune- 
viUe  was  significant  of  a  new  settlement  of 
Europe. 

In  Pitt's  mind  the  Union  which  he  brought 
about  in  1800  was  more  than  a  mere  measure 
for  tlie  security  of  the  one  island;  it  was  a  fir.^t 
step  in  the  regeneration  of  tlie  otlier.  The 
legislative  connection  of  the  two  countries 
was  only  part  of  tlie  plan  which  he  had  con- 
ceived for  llie  conciliation  of  Ireland.  With 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  Union  indeed.  Ills  projects 
of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  proj- 
ects wliicli  had  been  defeated  a  few  years  buck 
by  thefolly  *f  thelnsli  Parliament,  came  quietly 
into  play;  and  in  spite  of  insufficient  capital 
and  social  disturbance  the  growth  of  the  trade, 
shipping,  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  lias 
gone  on  without  a  check  from  that  time 
to  tills.  The  change  which  brought  Ireland 
directly  under  the  common  Parliament  was 
followed  too  by  a  gradual  revision  of  its  op- 


pressive laws  and  an  amendment  in  their  ad- 
ministration; while  taxation  was  lightened, 
and  a  faint  beginning  made  of  public  instruc- 
tion. But  in  Pitt's  mind  the  great  means  of 
conciliation  was  the  concession  of  religious 
equality.  In  proposing  to  tlie  English  Par- 
liament the  union  of  the  two  countries  he 
pointed  out  tliat  when  thus  joined  to  a  Protest- 
ant country  like  England  all  dailger  of  a  Cath- 
olic supremacy  in  Ireland,  even  should  Cath- 
olic disabilities  be  removed,  would  be  practi- 
cally at  an  end.  In  such  a  case,  he  suggested 
that  "an  effectual  and  adequate  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy"  would  be  a  security  for 
their  loyalty.  His  words  gave  strength  to  the 
hopes  of  "Catholic  Emancipation,"  as  the  re- 
moval of  wliat  remained  of  the  civil  disabilities 
of  Catholics  was  called,  which  were  held  out 
by  his  agent.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  Ireland  it- 
self as  a  means  of  hindering  any  opposition  to 
the  project  of  Union  on  the  part  of  the  Catho- 
lics. It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  their  op 
position  would  have  secured  its  defeat;  and  the 
absence  of  such  a  Catholic  opposition  showed 
the  new  trust  in  Pitt  which  Wf  s  awakened  by 
the  hints  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  trust  had 
good  grounds  to  go  on.  After  the  passing  of 
the  bill  Pitt  prepared  to  lay  before  his  Cabinet 
a  measure  which  would  have  raised  not  only 
the  Irish  Catholic  but  the  Irish  Dissenter  to  a 
perfect  equality  of  civil  rights.  He  proposed 
to  remove  all  religious  tests  which  limited  the 
e.xercise  of  the  franchise,  or  which  were  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Parliament,  the  magis 
tracy,  the  bar,  municipal  offices,  or  posts  in  the 
army  or  the  service  of  the  State.  An  oath  of 
allegiance  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  was 
substituted  for  the  Sacramental  test;  while  the 
loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy 
was  secured  by  a  grant  of  some  provision  to  both 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  To  win  over  the  Epis- 
copal Church  to  such  an  equality  measures 
were  added  for  strengthening  its  modes  of  dis- 
cipline, as  well  as  for  increasing  tlie  stipends 
of  its  poorer  ministers,  while  a  commutation  of 
tithes  was  planned  as  a  means  of  removing  a 
constant  source  of  quarrel  between  the  Protest 
ant  clergy  and  the  Irisli  people. 

But  the  scheme  was  too  large  and  statesman- 
like to  secure  the  immediate  assent  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  before  that  assent  could  be  won 
or  the  plan  laid  with  full  ministerial  sanction 
before  tlie  King,  it  was  communicated  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, to  George  the  Third.  "I  count  any 
man  my  personal  enemy,"  George  broke  out  an- 
grily to  Dundas,  "  who  propo.ses  any  such  meas- 
ure." Pitt  answered  this  outburst  by  submit- 
ting his  whole  plan  to  the  King.  "  The  political 
circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive  laws 
originated,"  he  wrote,  "  arising  either  from  the 
conflicting  powerof  hostile  and  nearly  balanced 
sects,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Popish  Queen 
as  successor,  a  disputed  succession  and  a  foreign 
pretender,  a  division  in  Europe  between  CaUi- 
olic  and  Protestant  Powers,  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  state  of  things."  But 
argument  was  wasted  upon  George  the  Third. 
In  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  lawyers  whom  he 
consulted,  the  Kiug  declared  himself  bound  by 
his  Coronation  Oath  to  maintain  tlie  tests;"  and 
his  obstinacy  was  only  strengthened  by  a  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  refusal  must  drive  Pilt  from 
office.  George  was  weary  of  his  minister's 
supremacy.  He  was  longing  for  servants  W'ho 
would  leave  him  more  than  a  show  of  power, 
and  he  chose  his  ground  for  a  struggle  with  all 
the  cunning  of  his  earlier  years.  It  was  by  his 
command  of  public  opinion  that  Pitt  had  been 
able  10  force  his  measures  on  the  King.  But  in. 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  George 
knew  that  opinion  was  not' with  his  minister, 
but  with  himself.  On  this  point  his  bigotry 
was  at  one  with  the  bigotry  of  the  bulk  of  his 
subjects,  as  well  .as  with  their  political  distrust 
of  Catholics  and  Irishmen.  He  persisted  there- 
fore in  his  refusal:  and  it  was  followed  bvfhe 
event  he  foresaw.  In  February,  1801,  at  the 
moment  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  William 
Pitt  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

It  was  witii  a  sense  of  relief  that  George 
found  himself  freed  from  the  great  minister 
whose  temper  was  .so  alien  from  his  own.  But^t 
wasyet  with  a  greater  sense  of  relief  that  hesaw 
him  followed  into  retirement  not  only  by  Lord 
Grenville.  but  by  nearly  ad  the  more  liberal 
.section  of  the  ministry,  by  men  like  Wyudliam 
and  Lord  Spenser,  the  representatives  of  the 
"  Old  Whigs"  who  had  joined  Pitt  on  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  party  through  the  French  Rev- 


olution. Such  a  union  indeed  could  hardly 
have  lasted  much  longer.  The  terror  which 
had  so  long  held  these  Whigs  in  their  alliance 
with  the  Tories  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  now  at  an  end;  and  we  have 
already  seen  their  pressure  for  a  more  liberal 
policy  in  the  action  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But  the  question  of 
Emancipation  finally  brought  about  a  restora- 
tion of  the  natural  position  of  parties;  and  from 
this  moment  the  old  Whigs,  who  accepted  Lord 
Grenville  as  their  head,  fell  into  alliiince  with 
the  more  revolutionary  Whigs  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Fox.  The  Whig  party  thus 
became  -again  a  powerful  element  in  English 
politics,  while  in  face  of  the  reunited  Whigs 
stood  the  Tories,  relieved  like  themselves  from 
the  burthen  of  an  alliance  which  grew  hourly 
more  distasteful.  The  bulk  of  the  old  Minis- 
try returned  in  a  few  days  to  office  with  Mr. 
Addington  at  their  head,  and  his  administration 
received  the  support  of  the  whole  Tory  party 
in  Parliament. 

Without  the  walls  of  Parliament  however  the 
nation  looked  on  such  a  change  with  dismay. 
Addington  was  regarded  as  a  weak  and  nar- 
row-minded man;  and  the  favor  with  which  the 
King  welcomed  him  was  due  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  common  bigotry.  Of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bnry,  who  succeeded  Lord  Grenville  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  nothing  was  known  out- 
side the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  with  anx- 
iety that  England  found  itself  guided  by  men 
like  these  at  a  time  when  every  hour  brought 
darker  news.  The  scarcity  of  bread  was  mount- 
ing to  a  famine.  Taxes  were  raised  anew,  and 
yet  the  loan  for  the  year  amounted  to  fivuvind- 
twenty  millions.  The  country  stood  utterly 
alone;  while  the  peace  of  Luneville  secured 
France  from  all  hostility  on  tlie  Continent.  And 
it  was  soon  plain  that  this  peace  was  only  the 
first  step  in  a  new  policj'  on  the  part  of  the 
First  Consul.  What  he  had  doue  was  to 
free  his  hands  for  a  decisive  conflict  with 
Britain  itself,  both  as  a  world-power  and  as  a 
center  of  wealth.  England  was  at  once  the 
carrier  of  European  Commerce  and  the  work- 
shop of  European  manufactures.  While  her 
piinds,  her  looms,  her  steam-engines,  were  giving 
her  almost  a  monopoly  of  industrial  production, 
her  merchant  ships  sufficed  not  only  to  spread 
her  own  products  through  the  world,  but  lo 
cany  to  every  part  of  it  the  products  of  other 
countries.  Though  the  war  had  already  told 
on  both  these  sources  of  wealth,  it  was  far  from 
having  told  fatally.  It  had  long  closed  France 
indeed  to  English  exports,  while  the  waste  of 
wealth  in  so  wide  a  strife  had  lessened  the 
buying  power  of  Europe  at  large.  But  in  Eu- 
rope the  loss  was  to  some  exten  t  made  up  for  the 
moment  by  the  artificial  demand  for  supplies 
which  warcreates;  the  home  market  still  sufficed 
to  absorb  a  vast  quantity  of  manufactures;  and 
America,  which  was  fast  growing  into  the  most 
important  of  English  customers,  remained  un- 
affected by  the  struggle.  Industry  had  thus 
suffered  but  little  loss,  wliile  commerce  believed 
itself  to  have  greatly  gained.  All  rivals  save 
one  had  in  fact  been  swept  from  the  sea;  the 
carrying  trade  of  France  and  Holland  alike  had 
been  transferred  to  the  British  flag,  and  the 
conquest  of  their  wealthier  settlements  had 
thrown  into  British  hands  the  whole  colonial 
trade  of  the  world. 

To  strike  at  England's  wealth  had  been  among 
the  projects  of  the  Directory:  it  was  now  the 
dream  of  the  First  Consul.  It  was  in  vain  for 
England  to  produce,  if  he  shut  her  out  of  every 
market.  Her  carrying-trade  must  be  annihilat- 
ed if  he  closed  every  Iport  against  her  ships. 
It  was  this  gigantic  project  of  a  "Continental 
System  "  that  revealed  itself  as  soon  as  Buona- 
parte became  finally  master  of  France.  Prom 
Fiance  itself  and  its  dependencies  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands  English  trade  was  already 
excluded.  But  Italy  also  was  shut  against  her 
after  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  and  Spain  not 
only  closed  her  own  ports  but  forced  Portugal 
to  break  with  her  English  ally.  In  the  Baltic 
Buonaparte  was  i^iore  active  than  even  in  the 
Mediteiranean.  In  a  treaty  with  America, 
which  was  destined  to  bring  this  power  also  in 
the  end  into  this  great  attack,  he  had  formally 
recognized  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  which 
England  was  hourly  disputing;  and  in  her  di.s- 
regard  of  them  he  not  only  .saw  the  means  of 
bringing  tlie  northern  powers  into  his  system  of 
exclusion,  but  of  drawing  on  their  resources  for 
a  yet  more  decisive  blow.  He  was  set  upon 
challenging  not  only  England's  wealth  but  her 
world-empire;  and   his  failure  in   Egypt  had 
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taught  him  that  the  first  condition  of  success  in 
such  an  enterprise  was  to  wrest  from  her  her 
command  of  the  seas.  Tlie  only  means  of  do 
iiig  this  hiy  in  a  combination  of  naval  powers; 
and  the  earlier  efforts  of  Fiance  had  left  but  one 
naval  combination  for  Buonaparte  to  try.  The 
Directory  had  been  able  to  assail  England  at 
sea  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Freucli  fleet  with 
those  of  Holland  and  of  Spain.  But  the  Spanish 
navy  had  been  crippled  by  the  battle  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  destroyed  in 
the  victory  of  C'amperdown.  The  only  powers 
which  now  possessed  naval  resources  were  the 
powers  of  the  North.  The  fleets  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia  numbered  forty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  tliey  had  been  untouched  by  tlie  strife. 
Both  the  Scandinavian  states  resented  the  se- 
verity with  which  Britain  enfoiced>  that  right 
of  search  which  liad  brought  about  their  armed 
neutrality  at  the  close  of  the  American  war; 
while  Denmark  was  besides  an  old  ally  of 
France,  and  her  sympachies  were  still  believed 
to  be  Fiench.  The  First  Consul  therefore  had 
little  trouble  in  enlisting  them  in  a  league  of 
neutrals,  which  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  and  which  Prussia  as  be- 
fore showed  herself  ready  to  join. 

Russia  indeed  seemed  harder  to  gain.  Since 
Paul's  accession  she  had  been  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  confederacy  which  had  onlj'  been  broken 
up  by  the  victory  of  JIarengo.  But  the  spirit 
of  revolutionary  aggression  which  had  nomi- 
naijy  roused  Paul  to  action,  had,  as  the  Czar 
believed,  been  again  hushed  by  the  First  Con- 
sul. Buonaparte  had  yielded  his  remonstrances 
in  preserving  the  independence  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia;  and  with  Itidian  subtlety  he  now 
turned  the  faith  in  French  moderation  which 
these  concessions  created  in  the  mind  of  Paul 
into  a  dread  of  the  ambition  of  England  and  a 
jealou.sy  of  her  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  But 
his  efforts  would  have  been  in  vain  had  they 
not  fallen  In  with  the  general  current  of  Russian 
policy.  From  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  strife  among  the  West- 
ern nations  to  push  forward  her  own  projects 
in  the  East.  Catharine  had  aimed  at  absorbing 
Poland,  and  at  becoming  the  mistress  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  In  the  first  she  had  been  success- 
ful, but  the  second  still  remained  unaccom- 
plished when  her  empire  passed  to  her  son. 
For  a  time  Paul  had  been  diverted  from  the 
task  by  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Western  Europe, 
where  the  victories  of  the  French  Republic 
threatened  an  utter  overthrow  of  the  powers 
opposed  to  it,  which  would  have  foiled  the 
plans  of  Russia  by  bringing  about  a  European 
union  that  must  have  paralyzed  her  advance. 
The  Czar  therefore  acted  strictly  in  the  spirit  of 
Catharine's  policy  when  he  stepped  in  again  to 
feed  the  strife  by  raising  the  combatants  to  a 
new  equality,  and  when  he  withdrew  his  armies 
at  the  very  moment  that  this  was  done.  But 
succeseful  as  his  diversion  had  been,  Paul  saw 
that  one  obstacle  remained  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
jects upon  Turkey.  Pitt  had  never  hidden  Ills  op- 
position to  the  Russian  plans.  His  whole  pol- 
icy at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
guided  by  a  desperate  hope  of  binding  the 
powers  again  together  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  ■ 
Poland,  or  of  hindering  it  by  a  league  of  Eng-  I 
land  and  France  alone.  Foiled  as  he  had  been 
in  these  efforts,  he  was  even  more  resolute  to 
check  the  advance  of  Russia  on  Constantinople. 
Already  her  growing  empire  in  India  was  tell- 
ing on  the  European  policy  of  England;  and 
the  security  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  of  Turkey  at 
large,  was  getting  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  communication  with  her 
great  dependency.  The  Frencli  descent  on 
Egypt,  the  attack  on  Syria,  had  bound  Britain 
and  Turkey  together;  and  Paul  saw  that  an  at- 
tack on  the  one  would  bring  him  a  fresh  oppo- 
nent in  the  other. 

It  was  to  check  the  action  of  Britain  in  the 
East  that  the  Czar  now  turned  to  the  French 
Consul,  and  seconded  his  efforts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  naval  confederacy  in  the  North,  while 
Ills  minister,  Rostopchin.  planned  a  division  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  between  Russia 
and  her  allies.  Austria  was  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Balkan  peninsula; 
Russia  gained  Moldavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Roumelia 
as  far  as  Constantinople;  while  Greece  fell 
to  the  lot  of  France,  whose  troops  were  al- 
ready on  the  Italian  shores,  at  a  day's  sail  from 
the  Illyrlaa  coast.  A  squabble  over  Malta, 
which  had  been  blockaded  since  its  capture 
by  Buonaparte,  and  which  surrendered  at  last 
to  a  British   fleet,  but  whose  possession  the 


Czar  claimed  as  his  own  on  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  election  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John,  served  as  a  prele.xt  for  a  quarrel 
with  England;  and  at  the  close  of  1800  Paul 
openly  prepared  for  hostilities.  In  October  he 
announced  an  armeil  neutrality;  in  December 
he  seized  three  hundred  English  vessels  in  his 
ports,  and  sequestrated  all  English  goods  found 
in  his  Empire.  The  Danes,  who  throughout 
the  year  had  been  struggling  to  evade  the  Brit- 
ish right  of  search,  at  once  joined  this  neutral 
league,  and  were  followed  by  Sweden  in  their 
course.  It  was  plain  that,  as  soon  as  the  spring 
of  1801  opened  the  Baltic,  the  fleets  of  the 
three  Powers  would  act  in  practical  union  with 
those  of  France  and  Spain.  But  the  command 
of  the  seas  which  such  a  union  threatened  was 
a  matter  for  England  of  life  and  death,  for 
at  this  very  moment  the  Peace  of  Luneviile 
left  Buonaparte  without  a  foe  on  the  Continent, 
and  able  to  deal  as  he  would  with  the  whole 
military  resources  of  France.  Ouce  master  of 
the  Channel  he  could  throw  a  force  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England  which  she  had  no 
means  of  meeting  in  the  field.  But  dexterous 
as  the  combination  was,  it  was  shattered  at  a 
blow.  On  the  first  of  April,  1801,  a  British 
fleet  of  eighteen  men-of-war  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Belt,  appeared  before  Copenhagen  and 
at  once  attacked  the  city  and  its  fleet.  In  spite 
of  a  brave  resistance  from  the  Danish  batteries 
and  gunboats  six  Danish  ships  were  taken,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  was  forced  to  conclude  an 
armistice  which  enabled  tlie  English  ships  to 
enter  the  Baltic,  where  the  Russian  fleet  was 
still  detained  by  the  ice.  But  their  work  was 
really  over.  The  seizure  of  English  goods  and 
the  declaration  of  war  had  bitterly  irritated  the 
Russian  nobles,  whose  sole  outlet  for  the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  their  vast  estates  was  thus 
closed  to  them;  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March,  nine  days  before  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, Paul  fell  in  a  midnight  attack  by  con- 
spirators in  his  own  palace.  With  Paul  fell  the 
Confederacy  of  the  North.  The  policy  of  his 
successor,  the  Czar  Alexander,  was  far  more  in 
unison  with  the  general  feeling  of  his  subjects; 
in  June  a  Convention  between  England  and 
Russia  settled  the  vexed  questions  of  the  right 
of  search  and  contraband  of  war,  and  this 
Convention  was  accepted  by  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  First  Consul's  disappointment  was  keen; 
but  he  saw  clearly  that  with  this  dissolution  of 
the  Northern  alliance  the  war  came  virtually  to 
an  end.  He  no  longer  had  any  means  of  attack- 
ing Britain  save  by  the  efforts  of  France  itself, 
and  even  with  the  aid  of  Holland  and  Spain 
France  was  at  this  moment  helpless  before  the 
supremacy  of  England  at  sea.  On  the  other 
hand  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  would 
give  triumph  after  triumph  to  his  foes.  One 
such  blow  had  already  fallen.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  his  immense  schemes  against  Britain 
at  home,  Buonaparte  had  not  abandoned  the 
hope  of  attacking  her  in  India.  Egypt  was 
needful  to  such  a  sclieme;  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  power  he  strained  every  nerve 
to  retain  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  France.  Menou, 
who  commanded  there,  was  ordered  to  hold  the 
country;  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the 
Spanish  ports  for  its  relief;  and  light  vessels 
were  hurried  from  the  Italian  coast  with  arms 
and  supplies.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen,  a  stroke  as  effective 
wrecked  his  projects  in  the  East.  England  bad 
not  forgotten  the  danger  to  her  dependency; 
ever  since  Buonaparte's  expedition  her  fleet  had 
blockaded  Malta,  the  island  fortress  whose  pos- 
session gave  France  a  first  stepping-stone  in 
any  enterprize  against  it;  and  the  surrender  of 
Malta  left  her  unquestioned  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  Malta  she  now  turned  to 
Egypt  itself.  Triumphant  as  England  had  been 
at  sea  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  her  soldiers 
had  proved  no  match  for  the  French  on  land. 
Two  expeditions  had  been  sentagalnst  HoMand, 
and  each  had  ended  in  a  disastrous  retreat.  But 
at  tins  moment  England  reappeared  as  a  military 
power.  In  iMarcli.  1801,  a  force  of  1.5,000  men  ; 
under  General  Abercromby  anchored  iuAboukir  I 
Bay,  Deserted  as  they  were  by  Buonaparte,  [ 
the  Fiench  had  firmly  maintained  their  hold  on 
Egypt.  They  had  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  ! 
driven  back  Turkish  invaders  in  a  fresh  victory,  : 
and  by  native  levies  and  reinforcements  rai.sed 
the  number  of  their  troops  to  30,000  men.  But 
their  army  was  foolishly  scattered,  and  Aber-  \ 
cromby  was  able  to  force  a  landing  five  days  ' 
after  his  arrival  on  the  coast.  The  French  how-  | 
ever  rapidly  concentrated;  and  on  the  21st  of  | 


March  their  general  attacked  the  English  army 
on  the  ground  it  had  won  with  a  force  equal  to 
its  own.  The  battle  was  a  stubborn  one,  and 
Abercromby  fell  mortally  wounded  ere  its 
close;  but  after  six  hours'  fighting  the  Fiench 
drew  off  with  heavy  loss;  and  their  retreat  was 
followed  by  the  investment  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  Into  which  Menou  had  withdrawn  his 
army.  All  hope  however  was  over.  Five 
thousand  Turks,  with  a  fresh  division  from 
England  and  India,  reinforced  the  besiegers; 
and  at  the  close  of  June  the  capitulation  of  the 
13,000  soldiers  who  remained  closed  the  French 
rule  over  Egypt. 

Bitter  as  was  the  anger  with  which  the  First 
Consul  received  the  news  of  this  surrender,  it 
only  strengthened  his  resolve  to  suspend  a  war, 
of  which  Britain  only  could  now  reap  the 
fruits,  and  whose  continuance  might  In  the 
present  temper  of  Russia  and  its  Czar  disturb 
that  peace  of  the  Continent  on  which  all  his 
plans  against  England  rested.  It  was  to  give 
time  for  such  an  organization  of  France  and  its 
resources  as  might  enable  him  to  reopen  the 
struggle  with  other  chiinces  of  success  that  the 
First  Consul  opened  negotiations  for  peace  at 
the  close  of  1801.  His  offers  were  at  once  met 
by  the  English  Government.  In  the  actual 
settlement  of  the  Continent  indeed  England  saw 
only  an  imperfect  balance  to  the  power  of 
France,  but  it  had  no  means  of  disputing  the 
settlement,  as  France  had  no  means  of  disturb- 
ing its  supremacy  at  sea.  If  Buonaparte  wish- 
ed to  husband  his  resources  for  a  new  attack  all 
but  the  wilder  Tories  were  willing  to  husband 
the  resources  of  England  for  the  more  favorable 
opportunity  of  renewing  it  which  would  come 
with  a  revival  of  European  energy.  With  such 
a  temper  on  both  sides  the  conclusion  of  peace 
became  easy;  and  the  negotiations  which  went 
on  through  the  winter  between  England  and 
the  three  allied  Powers  of  France.  Spain,  aud 
the  Dutch,  brought  about  in  Maicli,  1802,  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  The  terms  of  the  Peace 
were  necessarily  simple;  for  as  England  had 
no  claim  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Continent,  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  treaties  of  its  powers  with  the  French  Re- 
public, all  that  remained  for  her  was  to  provide 
that  the  settlement  should  be  a  substantial  one 
by  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  France  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  to 
themselves  the  republics  it  had  set  up  along  its 
border  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont. 
In  exchange  for  this  pledge  England  recognized 
the  French  government,  restored  all  the  colonies 
which  they  had  lost,  save  Ceylon  and  Trinidad, 
to  France  and  its  allies,  acknowledged  the 
Ionian  Islands  as  a  free  republic  and  engaged 
to  restore  Malta  within  three  mouths  to  its  old 
masters,  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

There  was  a  general  sense  of  relief  at  the 
close  of  so  long  a  struggle;  and  for  a  moment 
the  hitter  hatred  which  England  had  cherished 
against  France  seemed  to  give  place  to  more 
friendly  feelings.  The  new  French  ambassador 
was  drawn  in  triumph  on  his  arrival  through 
the  streets  of  London;  and  thousands  of  En- 
glishmen crossed  the  Channel  to  visit  a  country 
which  had  conquered  the  world,  and  to  gaze  ou 
the  young  general  who  after  wonderful  victories 
had  given  a  yet  more  wonderful  peace  to  Eu- 
rope. But  amidst  all  the  glare  of  success, 
shrewd  observers  saw  the  dangers  that  lay  in 
the  temper  of  the  First  Consul.  Whatever  had 
been  the  errors  of  the  Fiench  Revolutionists, 
even  their  worst  attacks  on  the  independence  of 
the  nations  around  them  had  been  veiled  by  a 
vague  notion  of  freeing  the  peoples  whom  they 
invaded  from  the  yoke  of  their  rulers.  But  the 
aim  of  Buonaparte  was  simply  that  of  a  vulgar 
conqueror.  He  was  resolute  to  be  master  of 
the  Western  world,  and  no  notions  of  popular 
freedom  or  sense  of  national  right  interfered 
with  his  resolve.  The  means  at  his  command 
for  carrying  out  such  a  design  were  immense. 
The  political  life  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
cut  short  by  his  military  despotism,  but  the 
new  soei.al  vigor  which  the  Revolution  had 
given  to  Prance  through  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leges and  the  creation  of  a  new  middle  class  ou 
the  ruins  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  still  lived 
on;  and  while  the  dissensions  which  tore  the 
country  asunder  were  hushed  hy  the  policy  of 
the  First  Consul,  by  his  restoration  of  the 
Church  as  a  religious  power,  his  recall  of  the 
exiles,  and  the  economy  and  wise  administra- 
tion that  distinguished  ills  rule,  the  centralized 
system  of  government  that  had  been  bequeathed 
by  the  Monarchy  to  the  Revolution  and  by  the 
Revolution  to  Buonaparte  enabled  him  easily  to 
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seize  this  national  vigor  for  llie  profit  of  liis 
own  despolisiii.  On  tlie  other  liaud  tlie  ex- 
liauslion  of  the  brilliant  hopes  raised  bj  tlie 
Revolution,  the  craving  for  public  order,  the 
military  enthusiasm  and  the  impulse  of  a  new 
glory  given  by  tlie  wonderful  victories  France 
had  won,  made  a  Tyranny  possible;  aud  in  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte  this  tyranny' was  supported 
by  a  secret  police,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
press  and  of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  and  above 
all  by  the  irou  will  and  immense  ability  of  the 
First  Consul  himself. 

Once  choseu  Consul  for  life,  he  felt  himself 
secure  at  home,  and  turned  restlessly  to  the 
vork  of  outer  aggression.  The  pledges  given 
at  Amiens  were  set  aside.  The  republics  es- 1 
tablished  on  the  borders  of  France  were  brought 
into  mere  dependence  on  his  will.  Piedmont 
aud  Parma  were  actually  annexed  to  Frauce; 
and  a  French  army  occupied  Switzerland.  The 
temperate  protests  of  the  English  Government 
were  answered  by  demands  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  exiles  who  had  been  living  in 
Engliind  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  for  its 
surrender  of  Malta,  which  was  retained  till  some 
security  could  be  devised  against  a  fresh  seizure 
of  the  island  by  the  French  fleet.  Meanwhile 
huge  armaments  were  preparing  in  the  French 
ports;  aud  a  new  activity  was  seen  in  those  of 
Spain.  Not  for  a  moment  indeed  had  Buona- 
parte relinquished  his  design  of  attacking  Brit- 
ain. He  made  peace  because  peace  would  serve 
his  purpose,  both  in  strengthening  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Continent,  which  was  essential  to  his 
success  in  any  campaign  across  the  Channel, 
and  in  giving  him  time  to  replace  by  a  new 
combinatiou  the  maritime  schemes  which  had 
broken  down.  Beaten  as  it  had  been,  the  Span- 
ish fleet  was  still  powerful;  and  a  union  with 
the  French  fleet  which  the  First  Consul  was 
forming  might  still  enable  it  to  dispute  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  sea.  All  that  he  wished  for  was 
time;  and  time  was  what  the  Peace  gave  him. 
But  delay  was  as  dangerous  to  England,  now 
that  it  discerned  his  plans,  as  it  was  profitable 
to  France;  aud  in  May,  1803,  the  British  govern- 
ment anticipated  his  attack  by  a  declaration  of 
•war. 

The  breach  only  quickened  Buonaparte's  re- 
solve to  attack  his  enemy  at  home.  The  difti- 
cullies  in  his  way  he  set  contemptuously  aside; 
"Fifteen  millions  of  people,"  he  said,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  disproportion  between  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  France,  "  must  give  way  to 
forty  millions;"  aud  the  invasion  was  planned 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  camp  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a 
host  of  flat-bottomed  boats  gathered  for  their 
conveyance  across  the  Channel.  The  peril  of 
the  nation  forced  Addington  from  office  and 
recalled  Pitt  to  power,  ilis  health  was  broken, 
and  as  tlie  days  went  by  his  appearance  became 
SO  haggard  aud  depressed  that  it  was  plain 
death  was  drawing  near.  But  dying  as  he 
really  was,  the  nation  clung  to  him  with  all  its 
old  faith.  He  was  still  the  representative  of  na- 
tional union;  and  he  proposed  to  include  Fox 
and  the  leading  Whigs  in  his  new  ministry,  but 
he  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of  the  King;  and 
the  refusal  of  Lord  Grenville  and  of  Wynd- 
ham  to  take  office  without  Fox,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  his  post  at  a  later  time  by  his  ablest  sup 
porter,  Dundas,  left  him  almost  alone.  But 
lonely  ivs  he  was,  he  faced  difficulty  and  danger 
■with  the  some  courage  as  of  old.  The  invasion 
seemed  imminent  when  Buonaparte,  who  now  i 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  ap 
peared  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne.  A  slight  ex- 
perience however  showed  him  the  futility  of 
his  scheme  for  crossing  the  Channel  in  open 
boats  in  the  teeth  of  English  men-of-war;  and 
he  turned  to  fresh  plans  of  securing  its  passage. 
"  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six 
hours,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  and  we 
are  masters  of  the  world."  A  skillfully  com- 
bined plan,  by  which  the  British  fleet  would 
have  been  divided  while  the  whole  French 
navy  was  concentrated  in  the  Channel,  was  de- 
layed by  the  death  of  the  admiral  destined  to 
execute  it.  But  the  alliance  with  Spain  placed 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  and  in 
1805  he  planned  its  union  with  that  of  France, 
the  crushing  of  the  squadron  which  blocked 
the  ports  of  the  Channel  before  the  English 
ships  which  were  watching  the  Spanish  arma- 
ment could  come  to  its  support,  and  a  crossing 
of  the  vast  armament  thus  protected  to  the  En- 
glish shore. 

Though  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
mustered  in  England  to  meet  the  coming  attack, 
such  a   force  would   have  offerctl   but   small 


hindrance  to  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army, 
had  they  once  crossed  the  Channel.  But  Pitt 
had  already  found  them  work  elsewhere.  It 
was  not  merely  the  danger  of  Britain,  and  the 
sense  that  without  this  counterpoise  they  would 
be  helpless  before  the  new  French  Empire  that 
roused  the  alarm  of  the  Continental  powers. 
They  had  been  scared  by  Napoleon's  course  of 
aggression  since  the  settlement  at  Luneville, 
and  his  annexation  of  Genoa  brought  their 
alarm  to  a  head.  Pitt's  offer  of  subsidies  re- 
moved the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  league; 
and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  joined  in  an 
alliance  to  wrest  Italy  and  the  Low-  Countries 
from  the  grasp  of  the  French  Emperor.  Napo- 
leon meanwhile  swept  the  sea  in  vain  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  armameut  whose  assembly 
in  the  Channel  he  hud  so  skillfully  planned. 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  uniting  the  Spanish  ships 
with  his  own  squadron  from  Toulon,  drew 
Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  AYest  Indies,  and  then 
suddenly  returning  to  Cadiz,  hastened  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  French  squadron  at  Brest 
and  to  crush  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
But  a  headlong  pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with 
him  ere  the  maneuver  was  complete,  and  the 
two  fleets  met  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  off 
Cape  Trafalgar.  "England"  ran  Nelson's 
famous  signal,  "expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty;"  aud  though  he  fell  himself  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  twenty  French  sail  had  struck  their 
flag  ere  the  day  was  done.  The  French  and 
Spanish  navies  were  in  fact  annihilated.  From 
this  hour  the  siipremac}'  of  England  at  sea  re- 
mained unquestioned;  and  the  danger  of  any  in- 
vasion of  England  rolled  away  like  a  dream. 

Her  allies  were  less  fortunate.  "  England 
has  saved  herself  by  her  courage,"  Pitt  said  in 
what  were  destined  to  be  his  last  public  words; 
"  she  will  save  Europe  by  her  example!"  But 
even  before  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  Napoleon 
had  abandoned  the  dream  of  invading  England 
to  meet  the  coalition  in  his  rear;  and  swinging 
round  his  forces  on  the  Danube,  he  forced  an 
Austrian  army  to  capitulation  in  Ulm  three 
days  before  his  naval  defeat.  From  Ulm  he 
marched  on  Vienna,  and  at  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber he  crushed  the  combined  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  "  Aus- 
tcrlitz,"  Wilberforce  wrote  ic  his  diary,  "  killed 
Pitt."  Though  he  was  still  but  forty-seven,  the 
hollow  voice  aud  wasted  frame  of  the  greiU 
Minister  had  long  told  that  death  was  near;  and 
the  blow  to  his  hopes  proved  fatal.  "  Roll  up 
that  map,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe 
which  hung  upon  the  wall;  "it  will  not  be 
wanted  these  ten  years!"  Once  only  he  rallied  Ij 
from  stupor;  and  those  who  bent  over  him 
caught  a  faint  murmur  of  "  My  country!  plow 
I  leave  my  country !"  On  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  1806,  he  breathed  his  last;  and  was 
laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  grave  of 
Chatham.  "  What  grave,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Wellesley,  "  contains  such  a  father  aud  such  a 
spu!  What  sepulcher  embosoms  the  remains 
of  so  much  human  excellence  and  glory!"  So 
great  was  felt  to  be  the  loss  that  nothing  but 
the  union  of  parties,  which  Pitt  had  in  vam  de- 
sired during  liis  life-time,  could  fill  up  the 
gap  left  by  his  death.  In  the  new  ministry 
Fox,  with  the  small  body  of  popular  Whigs 
who  were  bent  on  peace  and  internal  reform, 
united  with  the  aristocratic  Whigs  under  Lord 
Grenville  and  with  the  Tories  under  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.  All  iiome  questions,  in  fact,  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  need  of  saving  Europe  from 
the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  the  resolve  to 
save  Europe  Fox  was  as  resolute  as  Pitt  him- 
self. His  hopes  of  peace  indeed  were  stronger; 
but  they  were  foiled  by  the  evasive  answer 
which  Napoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  liy 
a  new  war  which  he  undertook  against  Prussia, 
the  one  power  which  seemed  able  to  resist  his 
arms.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  a  decisive 
victory  at  Jena  laid  North  Germany  at  the  Em 
peror's  feet.  From  Berlin  Napoleon  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Poland  to  bring  to  terms  the 
last  opponent  now  left  him  on  the  Continent; 
and  though  checked  in  the  winter  by  the  stub- 
born defense  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  field 
of  Eylau,  in  the  summer  of  1807  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Friedland  brought  the  Czar  to  consent 
to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsit  marked  an  overthrow  for 
the  time  of  that  European  settlement  and  balance 
of  power  which  had  been  established  tive  years 
before  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  The  change 
in  his  policy  had  been  to  a  great  extent  forced 
on  Napoleon ;  for  the  league  of  1805  had  shown 
that  his  plan  of  such  a  Continental  peace  as 
would   suffer    him   to  concentrate   his  whole 


strength  on  an  invasion  of  Britain  was  certain 
to  be  foiled  by  the  fears  of  the  Continental 
states;  and  that  an  unquestioned  supremacy 
over  Europe  was  a  first  condition  in  the  strug 
gle  with  his  great  rival.  Even  with  such  a  su- 
premacy, indeed,  his  plans  for  a  descent  on 
Britain  itself,  or  for  winning  the  command  of 
the  sea  which  was  the  necessary'  preliminary 
to  such  a  descent,  still  remained  impracticable. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  an  invasidn  of  England;  and  a  thousand 
victories  on  land  would  not  make  him  master, 
even  for  "six  hours,"  of  the  "  silver  streak"  of 
sea  that  barred  his  path.  But  Napoleon  was 
far  from  abandoning  his  struggle  against  Brit- 
ain; on  the  contrary,  he  saw  in  his  mastery  of 
Europe  the  means  of  giving  fresh  force  aud 
effectiveness  to  his  attack  in  a  quarter  where 
his  foe  was  still  vulnerable.  It  was  her  wealth 
that  had  raised  up  that  European  coalition 
against  him  which  had  forced  him  to  break  up 
his  camp  at  Boulogne;  and  in  his  masterj'  of 
Europe  he  saw  the  means  of  striking  at  her 
wealth.  His  earlier  attempt  at  the  enforcement 
of  a  "Continental  System"  had  broken  down 
with  the  failure  of  the  Northern  League;  but 
he  now  saw  a  yet  more  effective  means  of  realiz-  - 
ing  his  dream.  It  was  this  gigantic  project 
which  revealed  itself  as  soon  as  Jena  had  laid 
Prussia  at  his  feet.  Napoleon  was  able  to  find 
a  pretext  for  liis  new  attack  in  England's  own 
action.  By  a  violent  stretch  of  her  rights  as  a 
combatant  she  had  declared  the  wholecoast  oc- 
cupied by  France  and  its  allies,  from  Dantzig 
to  Tries'te,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  It  was 
impossible  to  enforce  such  an  order  as  this, 
even  with  the  immense  force  at  her  disposal; 
but  it  was  ostensibly  to  meet  this  "  paper  block- 
ade" that  Napoleon  issued  from  Berlin  on  the 
twenty-first  of  November,  3806,  a  decree  which 
— without  a  single  sliip  to  carry  it  out — placed 
the  British  Islands  in  a  slate  of  blockade.  All 
commerce  or  communication  with  them  was 
prohibited;  all  English  goods  or  manufactures 
found  in  the  teriitory  of  Fiance  or  its  allies 
were  declared  liable  to  confiscation;  and  their 
harbors  were  closed,  not  only  against  vessels 
coming  from  Britain,  but  against  all  who  had 
touched  at  her  ports.  An  army  of  inspectors 
spread  along  the  coasts  to  carry  out  this  decree. 

But  it  was  almost  impo.ssible  to  enforce  such 
a  system.  It  was  foiled  by  the  rise  of  a  wide- 
spread contraband  trade,  by  the  reluctance  of 
Holland  to  aid  in  its  own  ruin,  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  officials  along  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
shores,  and  by  the  pressure  of  facts.  It  was 
impossible  even  for  Napoleon  himself  to  do 
without  the  goods  he  pretended  to  exclude;  an 
immense  system  of  licenses  soon  neutralized 
his  decree;  and  the  French  army  which 
marched  to  Eylau  was  clad  in  great-coats  made 
at  Leeds,  and  shod  with  shoes  made  at  North- 
ampton. Vexatious  therefore  as  the  sy.«^tem 
might  be  at  once  to  England  and  to  Europe,  it 
told  on  British  industry  mainly  by  heiglitening 
the  price  of  its  products,  and  so  far  by  restrict- 
ing the  market  for  them.  But  it  told  far  moi'e 
fatally  on  British  commerce.  Trade  at  once 
began  to  move  from  English  vessels,  which 
were  subject  to  instant  confiscation,  and  to 
shelter  itself  under  neutral  flags,  where  goods 
had  at  least  to  be  proved  to  be  British  before 
they  could  be  seized.  America  profited  most 
by  this  transfer.  She  was  now  entering  on  that 
commercial  career  which  was  to  make  her 
England's  chief  trading  rival;  aud  she  rapidly 
availed  herself  of  the  Berlin  decree  to  widen 
her  carrying  trade.  But  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  once  felt  the  pressure  of  the  merchant 
class.  As  yet  this  class  had  profiled  above  all 
others  by  the  war  and  by  the  monopoly  which 
war  placed  in  its  hands;  and  now  that  not  only 
its  monopoly  but  its  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened, it  called  on  the  Government  to  protect  it. 
It  was  to  this  appeal  that  the  administration  of 
Lord  Grenville  replied  in  January,  1807.  by  an 
Order  in  Council  which  declared  all  the  ports 
of  the  coast  of  France  and  her  allies  under 
blockade,  and  any  neutral  vessels  trading  be- 
tween them  to  be  good  prize. 

Such  a  step,  however,  though  it  arbitrarily 
shut  neutral  vessels  out  from  the  coasting  trade 
of  most  of  Europe,  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
British  merchants,  for  it  left  the  whole  trade 
between  Europe  and  other  countries,  which 
virtually  included  tlie  colonial  tradcuntouched ; 
and  this  passed  as  of  old  into  American  hot 
tonis.  But  their  appeal  was  no  longer  to  Lord 
Grenville.  The  work  which  his  ministry  had 
set  itself  to  do  was  to  continue  the  double 
work  of  Pitt,  his  resolute  maintenance  of  En- 
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glish  greatness,  and  his  endeavor  to  carry  on  '  consistent  one  in  these  measures;  for  bis  sole 
even  amidst  the  stress  of  the  tight  that  course  ]  aim  was  to  annihilate  the  industry  as  well  as 
of  philanthropic  and  political  progress  which  |  the  commerce  of  Britain;  and  he  had  little  to 


was  struggling  back  into  renewed  vigor  after 
its  long  arrest  through  the  French  Revolution. 
But  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  wliich 
had  been  too  strong  for  Pitt  were  too  strong 
for  the  Grenville  ministry,  weakened  as  it  was 
by  the  death  of  Fox  at  the  close  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  Its  greatest  work,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  in  February,  1807,  was  done  in 


fear  from  the  indignation  of  America.  But  the 
aim  of  Bri'.ain  was  to  find  outlets  for  her  manu- 
factures; and  of  these  outlets  America  was  now 
far  the  most  important.  She  took  in  fact  ten 
millions  of  our  exports  every  year,  not  only 
for  her  own  consumption,  but  for  the  illicit 
trade  which  she  managed  to  carry  on  with  the 
Continent.     To  close  such  an  outlet  as  this  was 


the  teeth  of  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  to  play  into  Napoleon's  hands.  And  yet  the 
Tories  and  the  merchants  of  Liverpool;  and  in  [  first  result  of  Canning's  policy  was  to  close  it. 
March  the  first  indication  of  its  desu'e  to  open  j  In  the  long  strife  between  France  and  England, 
the  question  of  religious  equality  by  allowing  America  had  already  borne  much  from  both 
Catholic  officers  to  serve  in  the  army  was  met  combatants,  but  above  all  from  Britain.  Not 
on  the  part  of  the  Kmg  by  the  demand  of  a  only  had  the  English  Government  exercised  its 
pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  question.  On  right  of  search,  but  it  asserted  aright  of  seizing 
the  refusal  of  this  pledge  the  Ministry  was  dis-  English  seamen  found  in  American  vessels;  and 
missed.  Its  fall  was  the  final  close  of  that  union  as  there  were  few  means  of  discriminating  be- 
of  parties  in  face  of  the  war  with  France  which  tween  English  seamen  and  American,  the  sailor 
liad  brought  about  the  junction  of  the  bulk  of  [  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts  was  often  impressed 
the  AVhig  party  with  the  Tories,  and  which  i  to  serve  in  the  British  fleet.  Galled  however  as 
had  been  to  some  extent  renewed  after  the  tem-  was  America  by  outrages  such  as  these,  she  was 
porary  breach  in  Pitt's  last  ministry  by  the  j  hindered  from  resenting  Ihem  by  her  strong 
junction  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  a  large  body  '  disinclination  to  war,  as  well  as  by  the  profit 
of  the  Tories  with  the  Whigs.  The  union  had  which  she  drew  from  the  maintenance  of  her 
been  based  on  the  actual  peril  to  England's  ex-  neutral  position;  and  she  believed  in  the  words 
istence,  and  on  the  suspension  of  all  home  '  of  Jefferson,  that  "  it  will  ever  be  in  our  Dower 
questions  in  face  of  the  peril.  But  with  the  I  to  keep  so  even  a  stand  between  France  and 
break-up  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne  and  the  vie-  1  England,  as  to  inspire  a  wish  in  neither  to  throw 
tory  of  Trafalgar  the  peril  of  invasion  had  dis-  I  us  into  the  scale  of  his  adversary."  But  the 
appeared.  England  again  broke  into  the  party  [  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Milan  Decree  forced 
that  called  for  progress  and  the  party  that  re-  :  her  into  action,  and  she  at  once  answered  them 
sisted  it.  |  by  an  embargo  of  trade  with  Europe. 

The  last  was  still  the  stronger:  for  in  the  I  Such  a  step  was  a  menace  of  further  action, 
mass  of  the  nation  progress  was  still  confounded  '  for  it  was  plain  that  America  could  not  long  rc- 
with  the  destruction  of  institutions,  the  passion  main  in  utter  isolation,  and  that  if  she  left  it 
for  war  absorbed  public  attention,  and  the  '  she  must  join  one  combatant  or  the  other.  But 
Tories  showed  themselves  most  in  earnest  in  |  she  had  as  yet  shown  no  military  power  outside 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  From  this  lime  j  her  own  bounds,  either  by  laud  or  sea:  and 
therefore  to  the  end  of  the  war  England  was  ]  England  looked  with  scorn  on  the  threats  of  a 
wholly  governed  by  the  Tories.  The  nominal  stale  which  possessed  neither  army  aor  fleet. 
head  of  the  ministry  which  succeeded  that  of  i  "  America,"  Lord  Sidmouth  wrote  at  this  time. 
Lord  Grenville  was  the  Duke  of  Portland;  its  "is  a  bugbear;  there  is  no  terror  in  her  threats!" 
guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Canning  indeed  saw  in  the  embargo  only  a  car- 
George  Canning,  a  young  and  devoted  adherent  rying  out  of  his  policy  by  the  very  machinery 
of  Pitt,  whose  brilliant  rhetoric  gave  him  power  of  the  American  Government.  The  commerce 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  vigor  |  of  America  ceased  to  exist.  Her  seameh  were 
and  breadth  of  his  mind  eave  a  new  energy  and  ,  driven  to  seek  employment  under  the  British 
color  to  the  war.  At  no  time  had  opposition  '  flag;  and  Britain  again  absorbed  the  carrying- 
to  Napoleon  seemed  so  hopeless  .as  at  Ihe  mo-  ^  trade  of  the  world.  But  what  he  really  looked 
ment  of  his  entry  into  power.  From  foes  the  •  forward  to  was  something  far  beyond  this.  He 
two  Emperors  of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  saw  that  the  embargo  was  but  a  temporary  ex- 
had  become  friends,  and  the  hope  of  French  pedient:  and  he  believed  that  its  failure  would 
aid  in  the  conquest  of  Turkey  drew  Alexander  ,  force  the  United  States  into  union  with  Eng- 
to  a  close  alliance  with  Napoleon.  Russia  not  land  in  her  war  witli  France.  Nothing  shows 
only  enforced  the  Berlin  decrees  against  British  j  the  world-wide  nature  of  the  struggle  more 
commerce,  but  forced  Sweden,  the  one  ally  that  than  such  a  policy  as  this;  but  for  awhile  it 
England  still  retained  on  the  Continent,  to  re-  [  seemed  justified  by  its  results.  After  a  year's 
Bounce  her  alliance.  The  Russian  and  Swedish  trial  America  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
fleets  were  thus  placed  at  the  service  of  France;  the  embargo:  and  at  the  opening  of  1809  she 
and  the  two  Emperors  counted  on  securing  in  |  exchanged  it  for  an  Act  of  Non-intercourse 
addition  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  and  again  threat-  !  with  France  and  England  alone.  But  this  Act 
ening  by  this  union  the  maritime  supremacy  ]  was  as  ineffective  as  the  embargo.  The  Amer- 
which  formed  England's  real  defense.  The  hope  ican  Government  was  utterly  without  means  of 
was  foiled  by  the  decision  of  the  new  ministers,  [enforcing  it  on  its  land  frontier;  and  it  had 
In  July,  1807.  an  expedition  was  promptly  and  small  means  of  enforcing  it  at  sea.  Through- 
secretly  equijiped  by  Canning,  with  a  demand  out  1809  indeed  vessels  sailed  daily  for  British 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  ports.  tThe  Act  was  thus  effective  against  | 
hands  of  England,  on  pledge  of  its  return  at  the  France  alone,  and  part  of  Canning's  end  was  j 
close  of  the  war.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Danes  gained.  At  last  the  very  protest  which  it  em- 
the  demand  was  enforced  by  a  bombardment  of  j  bodied  was  given  up,  and  in  May,  1810,  the 
Copenhagen;  and  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  with  Non-intercourse  Act  was  repealed  altogether, 
a  vast  mass  of  naval  stores,  was  carried  into  j  All  that  America  persisted  in  maintaining  was 
British  ports.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  an  offer  that  if  either  Power  would  repeal  its 
almost  reckless  decision  that  Canning  turned  '  edicts,  it  would  prohibit  American  commerce 
to  meet  Napoleon's  Continental  System.     The    with  the  other. 

cry  of  the  British  merchant  fell  upon  willing  ,  What  the  results  of  this  offer  were  to  be,  we 
ears.  Of  trade  or  the  laws  of  trade  Canning  shall  see  hereafter.  But  at  the  moment  the  at- 
was  utterly  ignorant;  nor  could  he  see  that  the  titude  of  America  was  one  of  utter  submission; 
interests  of  the  country  were  not  necessarily  and  the  effect  of  the  Continental  system  on  Brit- 
the  interests  of  a  class;  but  he  was  resolute  at  '  ain  had  thus  been  to  drive  it  to  a  policy  of  ag- 
any  cost  to  hinder  the  transfer  of  commerce  to  '  gression  upon  neutral  states,  which  seemed  to  be 
neutral  flags;  and  he  saw  in  the  crisis  a  means  '  as  successful  as  it  was  aggressive.  The  effect  of 
of  forcing  the  one  great  neutral  power,  America,  his  system  on  Napoleon  himself  was  precisely 
to  join  Britain  in  her  strife  with  France.  In  the  same.  It  was  to  maintain  this  material 
November,  1807,  therefore  he  issued  fresh  !  union  of  Europe  against  Britain  that  he  was 
Orders  in  Council.  By  these  France,  and  every  driven  to  aggression  after  aggression  in  North 
Continental  state  from  which  the  British  flag  |  Germany,  and  to  demands  upon  Russia  which 
was  excluded,  was  put  in  a  state  of  blockade,  |  threatened  the  league  that  had  been  formed  at 
and  all  vessels  bound  for  their  harbors  were  ^  Tilsit.  Above  all,  it  was  the  hope  of  more  ef- 
held  subject  to  seizure  unless  they  had  touched  fectually  crushing  the  world-power  of  Britain 
at  a  British  port.  The  orders  were  at  once  met  j  that  drove  him,  at  the  very  moment  when  Can- 
by  another  decree  of  Napoleon  issued  at  Slilan  ning  was  attacking  Ameiica,  to  his  worst  ag- 
in December,  which  declared  every  vessel,  of  I  gression,  the  aggression  upon  Spain.  Spain 
whatever  nation,  coming  from  or  bound  to  Bri-  j  was  already  his  subservient  ally;  but  her  alli- 
tain  or  any  British  colony,  to  have  forfeited  its  ance  became  every  hour  less  useful.  The  coun- 
character  as  a  neutral,  and  to  be  liable  to  ■  try  was  ruined  by  misgovernment:  its  treasury 
seizure.  .was  empty:  its  fleet  rotted  in  its  harbors.     To 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  was  at  any  rate  a '  seize  the  whole  Spanish  Peninsula,  to  develop 


its  resources  by  an  active  administration,  to 
have  at  his  command  not  only  a  regenerated 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  their  mighty  domin- 
ions in  Southern  and  Central  America,  to  re- 
new with  these  fresh  forces  the  struggle  with 
Britain  for  her  empire  of  the  seas,  these  were 
the  designs  by  which  Napoleon  was  driven  to 
the  most  ruthless  of  his  enterprises.  He  acted 
with  his  usual  subtlety.  In  October,  1807, 
France  and  Spain  agreed  to  divide  Portugal  be- 
tween them;  and  on  the  advance  of  theiiitorces 
the  reigning  House  of  Braganza  fled  heiplessTy 
from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  in  Brazil.  But  the 
seizure  of  Portugal  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
seizure  of  Spain.  Charles  the  Fourth,  whom 
a  riot  in  his  capital  drove  at  this  moment  to  ab- 
dication, and  his  son  and  successor,  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  were  alike  drawn  to  Bayonne  in 
May,  180S,  and  forced  to-.rcsign  their  claims  to 
the  Spanish  crown:  while  a  "French  army  en- 
tered Madrid,  and  proclaimed  Joseph  Buona- 
parte as  King  of  Spam. 

Highhanded  as  such  an  act  was,  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  system  which  Napo- 
leon was  pursuing  elsewhere,  and  wliich  had  as 
j  yet  stirred  no  national  resistance.  IloUana  had 
I  been  changed  into  a  monarchy  by  a  simple  de- 
cree of  the  French  Emperor,  and  'its  crown  be- 
stowed on  his  brother  Louis.  For  another 
brother.  Jerome,  a  kingdom  of  Westplialja  had 
I  been  built  up  out  of  the  Electorates  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Hanover.  Joseph  himself  had  beea 
I  set  as  king  over  Naples  before  his  transfer  to 
Spain.  But  the  spell  of  submission  was  now 
suddenly  broken,  and  the  new  king  liad  hardly 
entered  Madrid  when  Spain  rose  as  one  maa 
against  the  stranger.  Desperate  as  the  effort 
of  its  people  seemed,  the  news  of  the  rising  was 
welcomed  throughout  England  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  joy.  "  Hitherto."  cried  Sheridan, 
a  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition.  "  Buonaparte 
has  contended  with  princes  without  dignity, 
numbers  without  ardor,  or  peoples  without 
patriotism.  He  has  yet  to  learn  wuat  it  is  to 
combat  a  people  who  are  animated  by  one 
spirit  against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  alike  held 
that  "  never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  ex- 
isted for  Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the 
rescue  of  the  world;"  and  Canning  at  once 
resolved  to  change  the  system  of  desultory 
descents  on  colonies  and  sugar  islands  for  a 
vigorous  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  Supplies 
were  sent  to  the  Spanish  insurgents  with  reck- 
less profusion,  and  two  small  armies  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  for  service  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  .luly  1808  the  surrender  at  Baylen  of  a 
French  force  which  had  invaded  Andalusia 
gave  the  first  shock  to  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  blow  was  followed  by  one  almost  as 
severe.  Landing  at  the  Mondego  with  fifteea 
thousand  men.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  drove  the 
French  army  of  Portugal  from  the  field  of 
Vimiera,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra  on  the  30lh  of  August.  But 
the  tide  of  success  was  soon  roughly  turned. 
Napoleon  appeared  in  Spain  with  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men;  and  Moore,  who 
had  advanced  from  Lisbon  to  Salaiiianca  to  sup- 
port the  Spanish  armies,  found  them  crushed  ou 
the  Ebro,  and  was  driven  to  fall  hastily  back  on 
the  coast.  His  force  saved  its  honor  in  a  battle 
before  Corunna  on  the  16th  of  January,  1809, 
which  enabled  it  to  embark  in  safety;  but  el.se- 
where  all  seemed  lost.  The  whole  of  northern 
and  central  Spain  was  held  by  the  French 
armies;  and  even  Zaragoza,  which  had  once 
heroically  repulsed  them,  submitted  after  a 
second  equally  desperate  resistance. 

The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army 
and  the  news  of  the  Spanish  defeats  turned  the 
temper  of  England  from  the  wildest  hope  to  the 
deepest  despair;  but  Canning  remained  un- 
moved. On  the  day  of  the  evacuatiou  of  Cor- 
unna he  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Junta  which  governed  Spain  in  the  absence  of 
its  King;  and  the  English  force  at  Lisbon, 
which  had  already  prepared  to  leave  Portugal, 
was  reinforced  with  thirteen  thousand  fresh 
troops  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  "Portugal,"  Wellesley 
wrote  coolly,  "  may  be  defended  against  any 
force  which  the  French  can  bring  against  it." 
At  this  critical  moment  the  best  of  the  French 
troops  with  the  Emperor  himself  were  drawn 
from  the  Peninsula  to  the  Danube:  for  the 
Spanish  rising  had  roused  Austria  as  well  as 
England  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When 
Maish:d  Soull  therefore  threatened  Lisbon 
from  the  north,  Wellesley  marched  Doldly 
against  him,  drove  him  from  Oporto  is  a  disas- 
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trous  retreat,  and  suddenly  changing  his  line  of 
opeiatioDS,  pusbed  with  twenty  thousand  men 
by  Abrantes  on  Madrid.  He  was  joined  on  the 
inarch  by  a  Spanish  force  of  thirty  thousand 
men;  and  a  bloody  action  with  a  French  army 
of  equal  force  at  Tahivera  in  July,  1809,  re- 
stored the  renown  of  English  arms.  The  losses 
on  both  sides  were  enormous,  and  the  French 
fell  back  at  the  close  of  the  struggle:  but  the 
Iruits  of  the  victory  were  lost  by  a  sudden  ap- 
peararrce  of  Soult  ou  the  English  line  of  ad- 
vance. Wellesiey  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  • 
ou  Badajqz,  and  bis  failure  was  embittered  by  | 
heavier  disasters  elsewhere;  for  Austria  was 
driven  to  sue  for  peace  by  a  dtoisive  victory  of 
Napoleon  at  Wagram,  while  a  force  of  forty 
thousand  English  soldiers  which  had  been  dis- 
patched against  Antwerp  in  July  reiurneQ  home 
baffled  after  losing  half  its  numbers  iu  the 
marshes  of  Walcheren. 

The  failure  at  Walclreren  brought  afcout  the  ^ 
fall  of  the  Portland  ministry.  Canning  aXtril>  I 
uted  this  Disaster  to  the  incompetence  of  Lora 
Castlertagh,  an  Irish  peer  who  after  taking  the 
chief  part  in  bringing  about  the  union  between 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  raised  by  the  1 
Duke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  at  | 
War;  and  the  quarrel  bstween  the  two  Mmisters  | 
ended  in  a  duel  and  in  their  resignation  of  their  j 
offices  in  September,  1809.  The  Duke  of  Port 
land  retired  with  Canning,  and  a  new  ministry 
"was  formed  out  of  the  more  Tory  members  of 
the  late  administration  under  the  guidance  of 
Spencer  Perceval,  an  industrious  mediocrity  of 
the  narrowest  type;  while  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesiey, a  brother  of  the  English  general  in  Spain, 
succeeded  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretar}'.  But 
if  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  possessed  few  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  they  had 
one  characteristic  which  in  the  actual  position 
of  English  affairs  was  beyond  all  price.  They 
■were  resolute  to  continue  the  war.  In  the  na- 
tion at  large  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  tit  of  despair;  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don even  petitioned  for  a  withdrawal  of  the 
English  forces  from  the  Peninsula.  Napoleon 
seemed  irresistible,  and  now  that  Austria  was 
crushed  and  England  stood  alone  in  opposition 
to  bim,  the  Emperor  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  iu  Spain.  Andalusia,  the  one  province 
vhich  remained  independent,  was  invaded  in 
tlie  opening  of  1810,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Cadiz  reduced  to  submission ;  while  Marshal 
Massena  with  a  fine  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  marched  upon  Lisbon.  Even  Perceval 
abandoned  all  hope  of  preserving  a  hold  on  the 
Peninsula  in  face  of  these  new  efforts,  and 
threw  on  Wellesiey,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Wellington  after  Talavera,  the 
responsibility  of  resolving  to  remain  there. 

But  the  cool  judgment  and  firm  temper  which 
distinguished  Wellington  enabled  him  to  face  a 
responsibility  from  wliich  weaker  men  would 
have  shrunk.  "I  conceive,"  he  answered, 
"  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  our  country  re- 
quire that  we  should  hold  our  ground  here  as 
long  as  possible;  and,  please  God,  I  will  main- 
tain it  as  long  as  I  can."  By  the  addition  of 
Portuguese  troops  who  had  been  trained  under 
Britisli  officers,  his  army  was  now  raised  to  fifty 
thousand  men:  and  though  his  inferiority  in 
force  compelled  him  to  look  ou  wliile  Massena 
reduced  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Almeida,  he  inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  check 
at  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and  finally  fell  back 
in  October,  1810,  on  three  lines  of  defense 
■which  he  had  secretly  constructed  at  Torres 
Vedras,  along  a  chain  of  mountain  heights 
crowned  with  redoubts  and  bristling  with  can- 
non. The  position  -n'as  impregnable:  and  able 
and  stubborn  as  Massena  ■was  he  found  himself 
forced  after  a  month's  fruitless  efforts  to  fall 
back  in  a  masterly  retreat;  but  so  terrible  were 
the  privations  of  the  French  army  in  passing 
again  through  the  wasted  country  that  it  was 
only  with  forty  thousand  men  that  he  reached 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  spring  of  1811.  Rein- 
forced by  fresh  troops,  Massena  turned  fiercely 
to  tlio  relief  of  Almeida  which  Wellington  had 
besieged.  Two  day's  bloody  and  obstinate 
fighting  however  in  May  1811,  failed  to  drive 
the  English  army  from  its  position  at  Fuentes 
d'Onore,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salaman- 
ca and  relinquished  his  effort  to  drive  Welling 
ton  from  Portugal.  But  great  as  was  the  effect 
of  Torres  Vedras  in  restoring  the  spirit  of  the 
English  people,  and  in  reviving  throughout 
Europe  the  hope  of  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon,  its  immediate  result  was  little  save 
the  deliverance  of  Portugal.     If  Massena  had 


failed,  his  colleagues  had  succeeded  in  their  en- 
terprises; the  French  were  now  masters  of  all 
Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
even  the  east  coast  was  reduced  in  1811  by  the 
vigor  of  General  Suchet. 

While  England  thus  failed  to  rescue  Spain 
from  the  aggression  of  Napoleon,  she  was  sud- 
denly brought  face  to  face  ■with  the  result  of 
her  own  aggression  in  America.  The  repeal  of 
the  Non-Intercourse  Act  in  1810  had  in  effect 
been  a  triumph  for  Britain;  but  the  triumph 
forced  Napoleon's  hand.  As  yet  all  he  had 
done  by  his  attack  on  neutral  rights  had  been  to 
drive  the  United  States  practically  to  join  Eng- 
land against  him.  To  revenge  himself  by  war 
with  them  would  only  play  England's  game  yet 
more;  and  with  characteristic  rapidity  Napoleon 
passed  from  hostility  to  friendship.  He  seized 
on  the  offer  with  which  America  had  closed  her 
efforts  against  the  two  combatants,  and  after 
promising  to  revoke  his  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees he  called  on  America  to  redeem  her  pledge. 
In  February  1811,  therefore  the  United  States 
announced  that  all  intercourse  ■with  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  was  at  an  end. 
The  effect  of  this  step  was  seen  in  a  reduction 
of  English  exports  during  this  year  by  a  third 
of  their  whole  amount.  It  %Yas  in  vain  that 
Britain  pleaded  that  the  Emperor's  promises  re- 
mained unfulfilled,  that  neither  of  the  decrees 
was  withdrawn,  that  Napoleon  had  failed  to  re- 
turn the  American  merchandise  seized  under 
them,  and  that  the  inforcement  of  non-inter- 
course with  England  was  thus  an  unjust  act, 
and  an  act  of  hostiUt3^  The  pressure  of  the 
American  policy,  as  well  as  news  of  the  warlike 
temper  which  had  at  last  grown  up  in  the 
L^nited  States,  made  submission  inevitable;  for 
the  industrial  state  of  England  ■n-as  now  so 
critical  that  to  expose  it  to  fresh  shocks  was  to 
court  the  very  ruin  'which  Napoleon  had 
planned. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  indeed  the 
increase  of  wealth  had  been  enormous.  England 
was  sole  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  war  gave 
her  possession  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  of  Hol- 
land, and  of  France;  and  if  her  trade  was 
checked  for  a  time  bj'  the  Berlin  Decree,  the 
efforts  of  Napoleon  were  soon  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  smuggling  system  which  sprang  up 
along  the  southern  coasts  and  the  coast  of 
North  Germany.  English  exports  indeed  had 
nearly  doubled  since  the  opening  of  the  cent- 
ury. Manufactures  were  profiling  b}'  the  dis- 
coveries of  Watt  and  Arkwright;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  the  mills  of  Lanca- 
shire I'ose  during  the  same  period  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  The  vast  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  as  well  as  the  vast  increase 
of  the  population  at  this  time,  told  upon  the 
land,  and  forced  agriculture  into  a  feverish  and 
unhealthy  prosperity.  Wheat  rose  to  famine 
prices,  and  the  value  of  land  rose  in  proportion 
with  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclosures  went  on 
with  prodigious  rapidity;  the  income  of  every 
land-owner  ■was  doubled,  while  the  farmers 
were  able  to  introduce  improvements  into  the 
processes  of  agriculture  which  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  But  if  the  increase 
of  wealth  was  enormous,  its  distribution  was 
partial.  During  the  fifteen  years  which  preceded 
Waterloo,  the  number  of  the  population  rose 
from  ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid 
increase  kept  down  the  rate  of  wages,  which 
would  naturally  have  advanced  iu  a  corre- 
sponding degree  with  the  increase  in  the  national 
wealth.  Even  manufactures,  though  destined 
in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  laboring  classes, 
seemed  at  first  rather  to  depress  them ;  for  one 
of  the  earliest  results  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  was  the  ruin  of  a  number  of  small 
trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home,  and  the 
pauperization  of  families  who  relied  on  them 
for  support.  In  the  winter  of  1811  the  terrible 
pressure  of  this  transition  from  handicraft  to 
machinery  was  seen  in  the  LudditCior  machine- 
breaking  riots,  which  broke  out  over  the  north- 
ern and  midland  counties,  and  which  were  only 
suppressed  by  military  force.  While  labor  was 
tlius  thrown  out  of  its  older  grooves,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  kept  down  at  an  artificially  low 
figure  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  brought 
wealth  to  the  land-ownerand  the  farmer,  brought 
famine  and  death  to  the  poor,  for  England  was 
cut  oil  by  the  war  from  the  vast  corn  fields  of 
the  Continent  or  of  America,  which  uowadsrys 
redress  from  their  abundance  the  results  of  a 
bad  harvest.  Scarcity  was  followed  by  a  terri- 
ble pauperization  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
amount  of  the  poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent. ; 


and  with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed  its 
inevitable  result — the  increase  of  crime. 

The  natural  relation  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  was 
thus  disturbed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  time.  The  war  enriched  the  land-owner, 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer; 
but  it  impoverished  the  poor.  It  is  indeed 
from  these  fatal  years  that  we  must  date  that 
war  of  classes,  that  social  severance  between 
employers  and  employed,  which  still  forms  the 
main  difiiculty  ol  English  politics.  But  it  is 
from  these  too  that  we  must  date  the  renewal  of 
that  progressive  movement  in  oolitics  which  had 
been  suspended  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 
The  publication  of  the  Edinburgh^EeUeio  in  1803 
by  a  knot  of  young  lawyers  at  Edinburgh 
marked  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  constitutional 
and  administrative  progress  which  had  been  re 
Uictantly  abandoned  by  William  Pitt.  Jeremy 
Bentham  gave  a  new  vigor  to  political  specula- 
tion by  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Utility, 
and  his  definition  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  "  as  the  aim  of  political  ac- 
tion. In  1809  Sir  Francis  Burdett  revived  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Only  fif- 
teen members  supported  his  motion;  and  a 
reference  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  subsequently  published,  as  "a 
part  of  our  fellow-subjects  collected  together  by 
means  ■which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  " 
was  met  uy  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. A  far  greater  effect  was  produced  by  the 
perseverence  with  which  Canning  pressed  year 
by  year  tue  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
So  long  as  Perceval  lived  both  efforts  at  Reform 
■R'ere  equally  vain;  but  the  advancing  strength 
of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  In  the  nation  ■«'as 
felt  by  the  policy  of  "moderate  concession" 
which  ■was  adopted  by  his  successors.  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  became  an  open  question  in 
the  Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  1812  by 
a  triumphant  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  it  was  still  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

With  social  and  political  troubles  thus  awak- 
ing anew  to  life  about  them,  even  Tory  states- 
men were  not  willing  to  face  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  a  ruin  of  English  industiy  such 
as  might  follow  from  the  junction  of  Ameiica 
with  Napoleon.  They  were  in  fact  prepar- 
ing to  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council,  when 
their  plans  were  arrested  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Perceval  ministry.  Its  position  had  from 
the  first  been  a  weak  one.  A  return  of  the 
King's  madness  made  it  necessary  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1811  to  confer  the  Regency  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  Whig  sympathies  of 
the  Prince  threatened  for  awhile  the  Cabinet 
with  dismissal.  Though  this  difficulty  was 
surmounted  their  hold  of  power  remained  inse- 
cure, and  the  insecuiity  of  the  ministry  told  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  for  the  apparent  in- 
activity of  Wellington  during  1811  was  really  due 
to  the  "hesitation  and  timidity  of  the  Cabinet  at 
home.  But  in  May, 1813,  the  assassination  of  Per- 
ceval by  a  madman  named  Bellingham  brought 
about  the  dissolution  of  his  ministry;  and  fresh 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Reg»nt  to  install 
the  Whigs  in  office.  Mutual  distrust  how- 
ever again  foiled  his  attempts;  and  the  old 
ministry  returned  to  office  under  the  headship 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  a  man  of  no  great  abilities, 
but  temperate,  well-informed,  and  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  skill  in  holding  discordant 
colleagues  together.  The  most  important  of 
these  colleagues  was  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  be- 
came Secretary  for  Foreign  affairs.  Time  has 
long  ago  rendered  justice  to  the  political  ability 
of  Castlereagh,  disguised  as  it  was  to  men  of 
his  own  daj'  by  a  curious  infelicity  of  expres- 
sion; and  the  instinctive  good  sense  of  ISnglish- 
men  never  showed  itself  more  remariiably  than 
in  their  preference  at  this  crisis  of  his  cool  judg- 
ment, his  high  courage,  his  discernment,  and 
his  will  to  the  more  showy  brilliancy  of  Can- 
ning. His  first  work  indeed  as  a  minister  was 
to  meet  the  danger  in  wliich  Canning  had  In- 
volved the  country  by  his  Orders  in  Council. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  only  twelve  days  after  the 
ministry  had  been  formed,  these  Orders  were 
repealed.  But  quick  as  was  Castlereagh's  action, 
events  had  moved  even  more  quickly.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  America,  in  despair  of 
redress,  had  resolved  on  war;  Congress  had 
voted  an  increase  of  both  army  and  navy,  and 
laid  in  April  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  iu  Ameri- 
can harbors.  Actual  hostilities  might  still  have 
been  averted  by  tlie  repeal  of  the  Orders,  on 
which  the  English  Cabinet  was  resolved;  but  in 
the  confusion  which  followed  the  murder  of 
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Perceval,  and  the  strife  of  parties  for 
througli  the  month  that  followed,  the  oppor 
tunity  was  lost.  AVhen  the  news  of  the  repeal 
reached  America,  it  came  six  weeks  too  late. 
On  the  18th  of  June  an  Act  of  Congress  had 
declared  America  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Had  Napoleon  been  ahle  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  strife  which  his  policy  had  thus  forced  ,on 
the  two  English  peoples,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
Britain  could  have  coped  with  him.  Cut  off 
from  her  markets  alike  in  east  and  west,  her  in- 
dustries checked  and  disorganized,  a  financial 
crisis  added  to  her  social  embarrassment,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  she  must  not  have  bowed 
in  the  end  before  the  pressure  of  the  Conti- 
nental System.  But  if  that  system  had  thrust 
her  into  aggression  and  ruin,  it  was  as  in- 
evitably thrusting  the  same  aggression  and  ruin 
on  her  rival.  The  moment  when  America 
entered  into  the  great  struggle  was  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Six  days 
after  President  Madison  issued  his  declaration 
of  war,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  on  his 
march  to  Moscow.  Successful  as  his  police'  had 
been  in  stirring  up  war  between  England  and 
America,  it  had  been  no  less  successful  in 
breaking  the  alliance  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Czar  at  Tilsit  and  in  forcing  on  a  contest 
•with  Russia.  On  the  one  hand.  Napoleon  was 
irritated  by  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  enforce 
strictly  the  suspension  of  all  trade  with  England, 
though  such  a  suspension  would  have  ruined 
the  Russian  land  owners.  On  the  other,  Alex- 
ander saw  with  growing  anxiety  the  advance  of 
the  French  Empire  which  sprang  from  Napo 
leon's  resolve  to  enforce  his  system  by  a  seizure 
of  the  northern  coasts.  In  1811  Holland,  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg  were  successively  annexed, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  threatened  witli 
seizure.  A  peremptory  demand  on  the  part  of 
France  for  the  entire  cessation  of  intercourse 
■with  England  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head; 
and  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  a 
gigantic  struggle. 

Even  before  it  opened,  this  new  enterprise 
gave  fresh  vigor  to  Napoleon's  foes.  Tbe  best 
of  the  French  soldiers  were  drawn  from  Spain 
to  the  frontier  of  Poland;  and  Wellington, 
whose  army  had  been  raised  to  a  force  of  forty 
thousand  Englishmen  and  twenty  thousand 
Portuguese,  profited  by  the  withdrawal  to  throw 
cfE  his  system  of  defense  and  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  attack.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
were  taken  by  storm  during  the  spring  of  1812, 
and  at  the  close  of  June,  three  days  before 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  in  his  march  on 
Moscow,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda  in  a 
march  on  Salamanca.  After  a  series  of  mas 
terly  movements  on  both  sides.  Marraont  with 
the  French  army  of  the  North  attacked  the  En- 
glish on  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
town  on  the  twenty-second  of  July.  While  he 
■was  marching  round  the  right  of  the  English 
position  his.  left  wing  remained  isolated;  and 
with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  "Marmont  is 
lost!"  Wellington  flung  on  it  the  bulk  of  his 
force,  crushed  it,  and  drove  the  whole  army 
from  the  field.  Tlie  loss  on  either  side  was 
nearly  equal,  but  failure  had  demoralized  the 
French  army;  and  its  retreat  forced  Joseph  to 
leave  Madrid,  and  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia 
and  to  concentrate  the  southern  army  on  the 
eastern  coast.  While  Napoleon  was  still  push- 
ing slowly  over  the  vast  plains  of  Poland,  Wel- 
lington made  his  entry  into  Madrid  in  August, 
and  began  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  town  how- 
ever held  out  gallantly  for  a  month  till  the  ad- 
vance of  the  two  French  armies,  now  concen- 
trated in  the  north  and  south  of  Spain,  forced 
Wellington,  in  October,  to  a  hasty  retreat  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier. 

If  Wellington  had  shaken  the  rule  of  the 
French  m  Spain  in  this  campaign,  his  ultimate 
failure  showed  how  firm  a  military  hold  they 
still  possessed  there.  Bui  the  disappointment 
was  forgotten  in  the  news  which  followed  it. 
At  the  moment  when  the  English  troops  fell 
back  from  Burgos  began  the  retreat  of  the 
Cirand  Army  from  Moscow.  Victorious  in  a 
battle  at  Borodino,  Napoleon  had  entered  the 
older  capital  of  Russia  in  triumph,  and  waited 
impatiently  to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from 
the  Czar.  But  a  fire  kindled  by  its  own  inhab- 
itants reduced  the  city  to  ashes;  Alexander  still 
remamed  silent;  and  the  gathering  cold  bent 
even  the  stubborn  will  of  Napoleon  to  own 
the  need  of  retreat.  The  French  were  forced 
to  fall  back  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  Russian 
winter,  and  of  the  four  hundred  thousand 
combatants  who  formed  the  Grand  Army  at  its 


first  outset,  only  a  few  thousand  recrossed  the 
Niemen  in  December.  In  spite  of  the  gigantic 
efforts  ■nhich  Napoleon  made  to  repair  his 
losses,  the  spell  which  he  had  cast  over  Europe 
was  broken.  Prussia  rose  against  him  as  the 
Russians  crossed  the  Niemen  in  the  spring  of 
1813;  and  the  forces  which  held  it  were  at  once 
thrown  back  on  the  Elbe.  In  this  emergency 
the  military  genius  of  the  French  Emperor 
rose  to  its  height.  With  afresh  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  whom  he  had  gathered 
at  Mainz  he  marched  on  Uie  allied  armies  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  in  Msiy,  cleared  Saxony  by 
a  victory  over  them  at  Lutzen,  and  threw  them 
back  on  the  Oder  bj-  a  fresh  victory  at  Bautzen. 
Disheartened  by  defeat,  and  b^'  the  neutral  at- 
titude which  Austria  still  preserved,  the  two 
powers  consented  in  June  to  an  armistice,  and 
negotiated  for  peace.  But  Austria,  though  un- 
willing to  utterly  ruin  France  to  the  profit  of 
her  great  rival  in  the  East,  was  as  resolute  as 
either  of  the  allies  to  wrest  from  Napoleon  his 
supremacy  over  Europe;  and  at  the  moment 
when  it  became  clear  that  Napoleon  was  only 
bent  on  playing  with  her  proposals,  she  was 
stirred  to  action  by  news  that  his  army  was  at 
last  driven  from  Spain.  Wellington  had  left 
Portugal  in  May  with  an  army  which  had  now 
risen  to  ninety  thousand  men;  and  overtaking 
the  French  forces  in  retreat  at  Vitoria  on  the 
twenty  first  of  June  he  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat 
■n'hich  drove  them  in  utter  rout  across  the 
Pyrenees.  Madrid  was  at  once  evacuated;  and 
Clauzel  fell  back  from  Zaragoza  into  France. 
The  victory  not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  in- 
vaders; it  restored  the  spirit  of  tire  Allies.  The 
close  of  the  armistice  was  followed  by  a  union 
of  Austria  with  the  forces  of  Prussia  and  the 
Czar;  and  in  October  a  final  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon at  Leipzig  forced  the  French  army  to 
fall  back  in  rout  across  the  Rhine. 

The  war  now  hurried  to  its  close.  Though 
held  at  bay  for  awhile  bj'  the  sieges  of  San 
Sebastian  and  Patnpeluua,  as  well  as  by  an  ob- 
stinate defense  of  the  jfyrenees,  Wellington 
succeeded  in  the  very  month  of  the  triumph  at 
Leipzig  in  winning  a  victory  on  the  Bidassoa, 
which  enabled  him  to  enter  France.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Allies.  On  the  last  day 
of  1813  their  forces  crossed  the  Rhine;  and  a 
third  of  France  passed,  -n-ithout  opposition, 
into  their  hands.  For  two  months  more  Na- 
poleon maintained  a  wonderful  struggle  with  a 
handful  of  raw  conscripts  against  their  over 
whelming  numbers;  while  in  the  south,  Soult, 
forced  from  his  intrenched  camp  near  Bayonne 
anddefeated  at  Orthes.  fell  back  before  Well- 
ington on  Toulouse.  Here  their  two  armies  met 
in  April  in  a  stubborn  and  indecisive  engage- 
ment. But  though  neither  leader  knew  it,  the 
war  was  even  then  at  an  end.  The  struggle  of 
Napoleon  himself  had  ended  at  the  close  of 
March  ■with  the  surrender  of  Paris;  and  the 
submission  of  the  capital  was  at  one  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons. 

England's  triumph  over  its  enemy  was  dashed 
by  the  more  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  struggle 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  declaration  of  war  by 
America  seemed  an  act  of  sheer  madness;  for 
its  navy  consisted  of  a  few  frigates  and  sloops; 
its  army  was  a  mass  of  half-drilled  and  half- 
armed  recruits;  while  the  States  themselves 
were  divided  on  tlie  question  of  the  war,  and 
Connecticut  with  Massachusetts  refused  to  send 
either  money  or  men.  Three  attempts  to  pene- 
trate into  Canada  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn were  repulsed  with  heav}'  loss.  But 
these  failures  were  more  than  redeemed  by  un- 
expected successes  at  sea,  where,  in  two  sue 
cessive  engagements  between  English  and 
American  frigates,  the  former  were  forced  to 
strike  their  flag.  The  effect  of  these  victories 
■was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  impor- 
tance ;  for  they  were  the  first  heavy  blows  which 
had  been  dealt  at  England's  supremacy  over  the 
seas.  In  1813  America  followed  up  its  naval 
triumphs  by  more  vigorous  efforts  on  land.  Its 
forces  cleared  Lake  Ontario,  captured  Toronto, 
destroved  the  British  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  An 
attack  on  Lower  Canada,  however.was  suocess- 
fnlly  beaten  back;  and  a  fresh  advance  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  forces  in  the  heart  of  the 
winter  again  recovered  tbe  Upper  Province. 
The  reverse  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  party  in 
the  United  States  which  had  throughout  been 
opposed  to  the  war,  and  whose  opposition  to  it 
had  been  embittered  by  tbe  terrible  distress 
brought  about  by  the  blockade  and  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce.     Cries  of  secession  began 


to  be  h«ard,  and  Massachusetts  took  the  bold 
step  of  appointing  delegates  to  confer  with  del- 
egates from  the  other  New  England  States  "  on 
the  subject  of  their  grievances  and  common 
concerns." 

In  1814,  however,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
more  vigor  than  ever;  and  L'pper  Canada  was 
again  invaded.  But  the  American  Army,  after 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the  British  forces  in 
the  battle  of  Chippewa  in  July,  was  itself  de- 
feated a  few  weeks  after  in  an  equally  stubborn 
engagement,  aud  thrown  back  on  its  own  front- 
ier; while  the  fall  of  Napoleon  enabled  the  En- 
glish Government  to  devote  its  whole  strengt'u 
!  to  the  struggle  'with  an  enemy  which  it  nad 
I  ceased  to  despise.  General  Rojs,  ■with  a  force 
of  four  thousand  men,  appeared  in  the  Poto- 
mac, captured  Washington,  and  before  evacu- 
ating the  city  burnt  its  public  buildings  to  the 
ground.  Few  more  shameful  acts  are  recorded 
in  our  history;  and  it  was  the  more  shameful  in 
I  that  it  was  done  under  strict  orders  from  the 
;  Government  at  home.  But  the  raia  upon  Wash- 
I  ington,  was  intended  simply  to  strike  terror 
into  the  American  people;  and  the  real  stress  of 
the  war  was  thrown  on  two  expeditions  whose 
business  was  to  penetrate  into  the  States  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south.  Both  proved 
utter  failures.  A  force  of  nine  thousand  Penin- 
sular veterans  which  marched  in  September  to 
the  attack  of  Piattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain  was 
forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  the  English 
flotilla  which  accompanied  it.  A  second  force 
under  General  Packenham  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  attacked 
New  Orleans,  but  was  repulsed  hi'  General 
.lackson  ■ivith  the  loss  of  half  its  numbers. 
Peace,  however,  had  already  been  concluded. 
The  close  of  the  French  war,  if  it  left  un- 
touched the  grounds  of  the  struggle,  made  the 
United  States  sensible  of  the  danger  of  pushing 
it  further;  Britian  herself  was  anxious  for  peace; 
and  the  warring  claims^  both  of  England  and 
America,  were  set  aside  In  silence  in  the  treaty 
of  1814 

The  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States 
freed  England's  hands  at  a  moment  when  the  re- 
appearance of  Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her  to  a 
new  and  final  struggle  with  France.  By  treaty 
with  the  Allied  Powers  Napoleon  had  been  suf- 
fered to  retain  a  fragment  of  his  former  empire 
— the  island  of  Elba  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany; 
and  from  Elba  he  looked  on  at  the  quarrels 
which  sprang  up  between  his  conquerors  as  soon 
as  they  gathered  at  Vienna  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  Europe.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  quarrels  arose  from  a  claim  of  Prussia  to 
annex  Saxony  and  that  of  Russia  to  annex  Po 
land;  but  their  union  for  this  purpose  was  met 
by  a  counter  league  of  England  and  Austria 
with  their  old  enemy,  France,  whose  ambas- 
sador, Talleyrand,  labored  vigorously  to  bring 
the  question  to  an  issue  by  force  of  arms.  At 
the  moment,  however,  when  a  war  between  the 
two  leagues  seemed  close  at  hand.  Napoleon 
landed  on  the  coast  near  Cannes,  and,  followed 
only  by  a  thousand  of  his  guards,  marched  over 
the  mountains  of  Dauphine  upon  Grenoble  and 
Lyons.  He  counted,  and  counted  justly,  on  the 
indifference  of  the  country  to  its  new  Bourboa 
rulers,  on  the  longing  of  the  army  for  a  fresh 
struggle  which  should  restore  its  glory,  and 
above  all  in  the  spell  of  his  name  over  soldiers 
whom  he  had  so  often  h  d  to  victory.  In  twenty 
days  from  his  landing  he  reached  the  Tuileries 
unopposed,  ■while  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  fled 
helplessly  to  Ghent.  But  whatever  hopes  he 
had  drawn  from  the  divisions  of  the  Allied 
Powers  were  at  once  dispelled  by  their  resolute 
action  on  the  news  of  his  descent  upon  France. 
Their  strife  was  hushed  and  their  old  union  re- 
stored by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  danger. 
An  engagement  to  supply  a  million  of  men  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  a  recall  of  their 
armies  to  the  Rhine,  answered  Napoleon's  ef- 
forts to  open  negotiations  with  the  Powers. 

England  furnished  subsidies  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  millions,  and  hastened  to  place  an  army 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands.  The  best 
troops  of  the  force  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  Peninsula  however,  were  still  across  the  At- 
lantic; and  of  the  eighty  thousand  men  who 
gathered  round  Wellington  only  about  half  were 
Englishmen,  the  rest  mainly  raw  levies  from 
Belgium  aud  Hanover.  The  Duke's  plan  was 
to  unite  with  the  oue  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher  who  were 
advancing  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to  enter 
France  bvMons  and  Namur  while  the  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia  closed  in  upon  Paris  by  way 
of  Belfort  and  Elsass.  But  Napoleon  had  thrown 
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asideall  thought  of  a  merely  defensive  warfare,  [only  reserve,  and  wbich  had  as  yet  taken  no  I  fiaooi'/qo    T  ihv-ovTr    Wo     -TQn 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  tbe'few 
months  since  his  arrival  in  Paris;  and  in  the 
opening  of  June  1815  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  concentrated  on  the 
Sambre  at  Cbarleroi,  while  Wellington's  troops 
still  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the 
Scheldt  from  Ath  to  Nivelles,  and  Blucher's  on 
that  of  the  Meuse  from  Nivelles  to  Liege.  Both 
the  allied  armies  hastened  to  unite  at  Quatre 
Bras;  but  their  junction  there  was  already  im- 
possible. Blucher  with  eighty  thousand  men 
was  himself  attacked  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and 
after  a  desperate  contest  driven  back  witb  ter- 
rible loss  upon  Wavre.  On  the  same  day  Ney 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  an  equal  force 
under  D'Erlon  in  reserve,  appeared  before 
Quatre  Bras,  where  as  yet  only  ten  thousand 


two  huge  columns  of  attack.  The  first,  with 
Ney  himself  at  its  head,  swept  all  before  it  as 
it  mounted  the  rise  beside  La  Haye  Sainte,  on 
which  the  thin  English  line  still  held  its 
ground,  and  all  but  touched  the  English  front 
when  its  mass,  torn  by  the  terrible  fire  of 
musketry  with  which  it  was  received,  gave  way 
before  a  charge.  The  second,  three  thousand 
strong,  advanced  with  the  same  courage  over 
the  slope  near  Hougomont,  only  to  be  repulsed 
and  shattered  in  its  turn.  At  the  moment  when 
these  masses  fell  slowly  and  doggedly  back 
down  the  fatal  rise,  the  Prussians  puslied  for- 
ward on  Napoleon's  right,  their  guns  swept  the 
road  to  Charleroi,  and  Wellington  seized  the 
moment  for  a  general    advance.     ~ 


From    that 

.^     ,.  ,        ,-  ,.  .  ,  hour  all  was  lost.     Only  the  Guard  stood  firm  in  f 

Lnghsh  and  the  same  force  of  Belgian  troops   the   wreck  of  the   French   army;  and  thoush  j  Mans 
had  been  able  to  assemble.    'The  Belgians  broke   darkness  and  exhaustion  checked  the  English 

in  tlieir  pursuit  of  the  broken  troops  as  they 
hurried  from  the  field,  the  Prussian  horse  con-  | 
tinned  the  chase  through  the  night.    Only  forty 
thousand  Frenchmen  with  some  thirty  guns  re- 
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before  the  charges  of  the  French  horse;  and 
only  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  English  in- 
fantry gave  time  for  Wellington  to  bring  up 

corps  after  corps,  till  at  the  close  of  the  day    „ ^ ^ 

Ney   saw   himself  heavily   outnumbered,    and    crossed  the  Sambree  while^Nap'oieon  liTmserf 
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■withdrew  bafHed  from  the  field. 
_  About  five  thousand  men  had  fallen  on  either 
side  in  this  fierce  engagement,  but  heavy  as 
was  Wellington's  loss,  the  firmness  of  the  En- 
glish army  had  already  done  much  to  foil  Na- 
poleon's effort  at  breaking  through  the  line 
of  the  Allies.  Blucher's  retreat  however  left 
the  English  flank  uncovered;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  while  the  Prussians  were  falling 
back  on  Wavre,  Wellington,  with  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  men— for  his  army  was  now  well 
in  hand — withdrew  in  good  order,  followed  by 
the  mass  of  the  French  forces  under  the  Em- 
peror himself.  Napoleon  had  detached  thirty 
thousand  men  under  Grouchy  to  hang  upon 
the  rear  of  the  beaten  Prussians,  while  with  a 
force  of  eighty  thousand  he  resolved  to  bring 
Wellington  to  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  June  the  two  armies  faced  one  another 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  front  of  the  Forest 
of  Soignies,  on  the  high  road  to  Brussels.  Na- 
poleon's one  fear  had  been  that  of  a  continued 
retreat.  "I  have  them!"  he  cried,  as  he  saw 
the  English  line  drawn  up  on  a  low  rise  of 
ground  which  stretched  across  the  high  road 
from  the  chateau  of  Hougomont  on  its  right  to 
the  farm  and  straggling  village  of  La  Haye 
Sainte  on  its  left.  He  had  some  grounds 
for  his  cnnfidence  of  success.  On  either 
side  the  forces  numbered  between  seventy 
and  eighty  thousand  men:  but  the  French 
were  superior  in  guns  and  cavalry,  and  a  large 
p«rt  of  Wellington's  force  consisted  of  Beliriau 
levies  who  broke  and  fled  at  the  outset  of  "the 
figlit.  A  fierce  attack  upon  Hougomont  opened 
the  battle  at  eleven ;  but  it  was  not  till  midday 
that  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  advanced  upon  the 
center  near  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  from  that 
time  bore  the  main  brunt  of  the  struggle.  Nev- 
er has  greater  courage,  whether  of  attack  or  en- 
durance, been  shown  on  any  field  than  was 
shown  by  both  combatants  at  Waterloo.  The 
columns  of  D'Erlon,  repulsed  by  the  English 
foot,  were  hurled  back  in  disorder  by  a  charge 
of  the  Scots  Greys;  but  the  victorious  horse- 
men were  crushed  in  their  turn  by  the  French 
cuirassiers,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  flung  itself  in  charge 
after  charge  on  the  English  front,  carrying  the 
English  guns  and  sweeping  with  desperate 
bravery  round  the  unbroken  squares  whose  fire 
thinned  their  ranks.  With  almost  equal  brave- 
ry the  French  columns  of  the  center  again  ad- 
vanced, wrested  at  last  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte  from  their  opponents,  and  oushed  on 
vigorously  though  in  vain  under  Ney  against 
the  troops  in  its  rear. 

But  meanwhile  every  hour  was  telling  against 
Napoleon.  To  win  the  battle  he  must  crush 
the  English  army  before  Blucher  joined  it:  and 
the  English  army  was  still  uucrnshed.  Ter- 
rible as  was  his  loss,  and  many  of  his  regiments 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Wel- 
lington stubbornly  held  his  ground  while  the 
Prussians,  advancing  from  "Wavre  througli 
deep  and  miry  forest  roads,  were  slowly  gather- 
ing to  his  support,  disregarding  the  attack  on 
their  rear  by  which  Grouchy  strove  to  hold 
them  back  from  the  field.  At  lialfpast  four 
their  advanced  guard  deployed  at  last  from  the 
woods;  but  tlie  main  body  was  far  behind,  and 
Napoleon  was  still  able  to  hold  his  ground 
against  them  till  their  increasing  masses  loiced 
him  to  stake  all  on  a  desperate  effort  against 
the  English  front.     The  Imperial  Guard— his    Geoige 


fled  hurriedly  to  Paris.     His  second  abdication  I 
was  followed  b3'  a  triumphant  entry  of  the  En-  I 
glish  and  Prussian  armies  into  the  French  capi-  I 
tal;  and  tbe  long  war  ended   with  his  exile  to 
St.  Helena,  and  the  return  of  Louis  the  Eight- 
eenth to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 
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271  The  I>inry  of  a  I'hy 
'274  Ten  Thous.and      "  - 
27  4  Ten  Thousand 


..  20 


,      ond   half) 

Year  (first  half) '20 

Y'ear  (second  half)  — ...  '20 


MRS.    HENRY    WOOD'S    WORKS. 

I  EastLvnne Ifl 

3S1  East  Lynne  (in  larger  type) SMI 

'25  Lady  Adelaide's  Oath '20 

37  The  Mystery 10 

40  The  Heir  to  Ashley 10 

145  A  Life's  Secret 10 

52  The  Lost  Bank  Note 10 

63  Dene  Hollow  20 

65  The  Nobleman's  Wife I» 

67  Castle  Wafer,  and  Henry  Arkell 10 

73  Bessy  Kane *tO 

74  Rupert  Hall 10 

83  Verner's  Pride '20 

92  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles •£» 

106  The  Master  of  Greylands '20 

115  ^Vilhin  Ihe  Maze 20 

124  Squire  Trevlyn's  Heir 20 

143  The  Haunted  Tower 10 

■2i*0  George  Canterbury's  Will 20 

256  Lord  Oakbui>n's  Daughters 20 

'288  TheChannings  20 

310  Roland  Yorke 20 

328  The  Shadow  of  Asblydyat '20 

349  Elster's  Folly '20 

357  Red  Court  Farm '20 

365  Oswald  Cray '20 

373  St.  Martin's  Eve 20 

443  Pomcroy  Abbey 20 

467  Edina <t» 

508  Orville  College 20 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE'S  WORKS. 

7  72  Magnum    Boniim ;      or,    Motlier    Carey's 

Brood '20 

Love  and  Life '20 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

85  Marjorie  Bruce's  Lovers,  Mary  Patrick..  lO 

104  Peep-o'-Day,  Joliu  Bauim lO 

117  The  Feniaie  Minister,  Eugene  Lies lU 

133  Ward  or  Wife? 1» 

164  A  Y'ouug  Wife's  Story,  Harrletta  Bownu  lO 

165  A  Modern  Minister  (Vol.  I) 20 

166  The  Lost  Aldini.   George  Sand lO 

189  Tlie  Swiss  Family  Robinson 10 

195  Madame  Fontcnoy lO 

309  A  Jewel  of  a  Girf. 20 

212  Itrigadior  Frederick,  Erckmnnn.ClintriuQ  10 
234  The  Tender  Kccolle  tions  of  Irene  Magil- 

licuddy _ 10 

243  Daisy  Nichol,  Ladv  Hardy 'iO 

■J.i3  A  True  illan,  M.  C.  Sterling lO 

301  The  Grumbler.  Miss  E.  Pickering 20 

316  Uncle  Silas,  J.  Sheridan  LeFann 20 

3'26  Lena;  or.  The  Silent  Woman 20 

327  Janet.    A  Novel lO 

332  The  Two  Orphans lO 

333  A  Sussex  Idyl,  Clementina  Black lO 

343  Itobiuson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe SO 

346  The  Children  of  the  Abbev,  K.  M.  Kocbe..  '2W 
350  The  Great  Thirst  Land,  Parker  Gilmore..  lO 

354  A  Celebi'tited  Case 10 

355  Russia,  iJ.  Mackenzie  Wallace 2© 

362  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Oliver  Goldsmith  1» 

364  Hugh  Melton,  Katharine  King lO 

394  Tlirostletlnvnile,  Siisan  Morley 20 

410  Eugenia  Gramlet,  Honore  de  Balzac lU 

411  The  Lcvc  That  Lived,  Mrs.  Eiloart '2» 

41'2  Blrs.  Jack.  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope lO 

425  .M.iidEllice.  Theodore  Gift 20 

430  Qiiintia  .»latsys,    fierce  Egan,  Esif. 20 

433  Michael    Schrirm lO 

436  In  the  Year '13,  Fritz  Keuter lO 

437  India  and  Her  Neighbors,  W.  P.  Andrew..  20 

439  Cyprus.  R.Hamilton  Lang '20 

442  The  Notary's   Uanghler,  H'Anlnry 10 

444  A  Letter  on  Corpulence.  Banting lO 

447  Filthy  Lucre,  Albany  dc  Foiiblniique 20 

449  More  Bitter  than  Death lO 

taO  The  Arabian  Nighls  (Parti) I5; 

461  The  Arabian  Nighis  (Part  II) 10 

462  The  Arabian  Nights  (P.irtlll) 10 

463  The  Arabian  Nights  (Part  IV) 1* 

479  Cnst"Up  by  the  Sea,  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  In 

486  My  Guardian,  Ada  Cambridge '20 

489  "Bab"  Ballads,  W.S.Gilbert.  189  illus- 

trations ._-. !.==.• 99 

496  Lil,  "  Fnii-,  Fnir,  With  Golden  Hair,"  Mrs. 

Fethcrslonhangh lO 

503  The  FIvinK  Duuliman lO 

507  The  Member  for  Paris.  Trois-ttoijs.. -.-.-.  2* 
510  Madge,  by  the  Author  of  "A  Terrible  Mis- 

take" --"; 10 

512  Cainp  Life  and  Sport  lu  Zululand,  Thomas 

513  Olga,'  l.ouisiEiiuuit!!!!! '20 

514  The   Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant   Green. 

(150  illustrations),  Cutlibcrt  Bedn,  A.M.  20 
518  A  Chain  of.Fate,.  Ernst  J-rilK..... ---......     ^.  I* 

524  IJttlc  GoWic.    ?\is.  Snmnir  Haydco 10 

534  Baron  Munchausen.   lUnstrated  by  Alfred 

CrowqniU 10 

537  Castle  Avon,  Mrs.  Marsh 20 

540  Jean's  Oesiinv.  Marie  Uchard l<b 

545  The  Lover's  Tale,  Alfred  Tennyson 10 

558  Mv  Sister's  Keener.  Laura  M.  Linic 10 

563  Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counseltor lO 

564  nine  Roses,  by  the  Author  of  "  Vera  " '20 

554  Mv    QiKcn 10 

586  Money,  Jules  Tardlem lO 

555  Wassail,  Colonel  Hnmley lO 

591  Tlie  Zeinganno  Brothers,  Edmond  de  Gon- 

court 10 

610  Mrs.  Caudle's  Cnrlaiu  Lectures',  Douglas 

Jcrrold      10 

612The  Arab  Wife 10 

623  Barren   Honour '20 

629  Three  Times  Dead '2» 

632  The  Snnki'n  Itock,  George  Cunples lO 

6  12  Ciirluu.  he.  Fiances  Mary  I'eard 2» 

1.4.1   Itchinil  the  Connti-r,  F.  W.  HncUlander...-  20 

fiS.I  Young  Mnngars.  .tndre  Theuriet lO 

e-lS  Who  llrnnlis-Pays,  Mrs.  C.  Jenkin lO 

662  THE    LIFE    OF   P.   T.    BARNUM:     His 

Struggles    and     Triumphs ;     or.     Forty 

Years  Recollections.    Revised  nnd  Writ. 

ten  up  to  November,  1S79,  by  Himself..  20 

676  Them  Women,  Annie  Ellis lO 

702'.A  Bnndleof  Letters.  Henry  James,  Jr lO 

706  The  Return  of  the  Princess,  Jacques  Via- 

7'20  The  Irish  Detective,  by  the  Author  of  "Old 

SUnlh" '20 

725  ANewGodiva,  Stanley  Hope 20 

7'27  The  Light  of  Asia,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  nnd 

Uu  Self-Culture,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie  20 

728  The  Roninn<  c  of  DnrkecliflTe  Hall 10 

731  Willv  K.illy  nnd   His  Dear  Coleen  Bawu. 

Williiiin  Carlcloii '20 

73-2  The  <lld  Love  or  the  New  ?    Violet  Wliyte.  20 

733  Sislei- lloia,  Margaret  Lonsdale 10 

,  733  The   White     Fields    of    France,    Boratius 
I  Bounr,  O.D. ; 20 


73<i  ICnHnnioiid    Foril :    ov.    The   Uoi»n    of    the 

WoiUI  1 

■737  CImrloitfT.- I<-,   nii'8.  Itoniion ] 

fSS  A     Silriiiig.-     Ciiii-I.       Ity     the    Aulliol'    of 

"Uuillv  Wilhoiii  Oriiiie" 

740  ycBlei-.liiy,  To.  l)iiy,iiiul  Forever.  A  Poem. 

Ky  Edtviii'd  llciirt   KiekeiNlelli,  Itl.A ', 

744  Guilty  Witlioiit  (;ri»ie.     Ity  llic  Aiillioi-  of 

*' A  !Str:tuK<'  Guest  " i 

747    Kentii;   or,  Wliiit's  in  n  Niiiiie.    Ity  K.  D. 


I  774  Memories  of  I>fy  Kxilc.    l^oiiis  Kossiilli  ..   i 

;S0  .lohli  nuMVnn.    .Inmes  A.  Fl-oiliic J 

7S3  HypiiliM  ;  or,  New  Foes  AVitli  iin  Old  Face. 

Oliitflcs    liingMley t 

!  786  Cluonicles  of  Si.  Mrit's.  S.  D.  N : 

1787  The  False  Frieirf,  Edgar  Fawcet 

1  788  Her  Waiting   Heart.   K.  S.  Kenneth,  and 

The  Dead  Giiesl.  H.  Zschokke 

793  IJfe  of  Itlary,  Qaeen  of  8i-ots.   Alphonse 

de  Lnmartine : 

20     794  Gentle  Elsie  Moort  Kntle  Mnnd  St.  John.  ' 

799  The  Pilgrim's  Pro«r?s»,  John  Itiinyan ! 

803  Zoe  CnrvRlho  ;  or,  Ttc  White  Cat... : 

SOS  Robert  Burns.  Princi  .nl  Shnirp 

Sai  Married  in  Secret.  Mittie  E.  Randall 

S30  Gulliver's  TraTels,  Jounthnn  Swift I 

834  Carmen:    The   Power\of  L.ove,    Prosper 

Meriinee 

S4«  The   19th  Cenli 

Mackenzie 

831  A  LiOnK  Time  Axo,  Metn  Orred. 
863  John  Milton,  Mark  Fntdson.... 


748  Coiinue:  A  Story  of  Italy.    Madame  de 

StJi.el 20 

759  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Hiathness  the  Prince 

Consort,  Theodore  Martin.    Vol.  1 20 

^60    Mrs.  Au-liii.     i>larg;aret  Vrlry 10 

762  Mi»s   l.itiou's  l.iivrrs.     liy  the  Author  of 

"A  UiiiKiiiid  a  Kose" 20 

763  No  iCelatlons.  Hi'clorMnlot , 20 

-766  T.ncile.    A  Poem.    0>i  en  Mei>ditli7...:....   20 
770  Luln's  Novel.    From  the  German  of  Elisc 

Poiko 10 

T^HE    SEASIDE 

:806  Guy  Livixgstoke.     George  Lawrence       .         .         10 

807  Captain  Bitterhx.     Edmond  About  .        .        .20 

808  Robert  Burns.     Principal  Shairp      .         ...        10 

809  Sword  anij  Gown.     George  Lawrence  .         .    10 

810  Grandmother's  Money.     F.  W.  Robinson       .         20 

811  Dudley  Carleon.     Miss  M.  E.  Braddou      .         .    10 

812  An  Egyptian  Princess.     George  Ebers  .        .        20 

813  The  13th  Hussars.     Emile  Gaboriau   .        .         .10 

814  The  Old  Oak  Chest.     G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    .         20 

815  Miss  BouvERiE.     Mrs.  Molesworth         .         .         .20 

816  White  Wings;  A  Yachting  Romance.  Wm.  Black  10 

817  Mr.  Smith.     L.  BrWalford 20 

-  818  The  Steam-House;  on,  A  Trip  Across  Northern 

'TT!fBiA..XPai't  !■)     Jules  Verne         ...  10 

819  Pride  and  Prejudice.     Miss  Jane  Austen  .  .    20 

820  The  Fair-Haired  Alda.     Florence  Marryat    .  20 

821  Married  in  Secret.     Mattie  E.  Randall      ."  .    10 

822  Tony  Butler.     Charles  Lever  ....  20 

823  The  Story  of  a  Shower.     Anna  H.  Drury  .    TO 

824  A  Legacy.     Miss  Mulock           .        .         .  "     .  20 

825  Philip   Earnscliffe;   or,  The   Morals  of  May 

Fair.     Mrs.  Annie  Edwards        .         .         .  .20 

826  Oliver  Goldsmith.     William  Black          ,         .  10 

827  The  Mudfog  Papers,  &c.     Charles  Dickens  .    10 

828  The  Fatal  Marriage.     Miss  M.  E.  Braddon  .  10 

829  Lord  Brackenbury.     Amelia  B.  Edwards   .  .    20 

830  Gulliver's  Travels.     Dean  Swift    ...  20 

831  Jennie  of  "The  Prince's."    B.  H.  Buxton  .    20 

832  Out  of  the  World.     Miss  Thackeray       .        .  10 

833  Hester  Kirton.     Katliarine  S.  Macquoid     .  .    20 

834  A  Thousand  Francs  Reward,  by  Emile  Gaboriau, 

and  Carmen:  The  Power  of  Love,  by  Prosper 
Merimee 10 

835  Arthur.     Eugene  Sue 20 

836  Sense  and  Sensibility.     Miss  Jane  Austen     .        20 

837  Just  as  I  A.m;   or,  A  Living  Lie.     Misa  M.  E. 

Braddon 20 

838  From  an  Island.     Miss  Thackeray  ...        10 

839  Fated  to  be  Free.     Jean  Ingelow        .        .        .20 

840  The  AVellfields.     Jessie  Fothergill         .        .        20 

841  Brigitta.     Berthold  Auerbach       .        .         .        .10 

842  The  19th  Century.     Robert  Mackenzie    .         .        20 

843  John  Ploughman's  Pictures,  Companion  to  John 

Ploughman's  Talk.     Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon       .    10 

844  My  Lady  Coquette.     "Rita"  ...        20 

845  The  Stranglers.     Adolphe  Bclot         .         .         -    20 

846  Dora  Thorne.     By  the  Author  of  "Lord  Lynne's 

Choice"  ........  20 

847  Her  Mother's  Darling.     Mrs.  J.  H,  Riddell  .    20 

848  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart.     W.  Clark  Russell      .  20 

849  Doctor  Basilius.     Alexander  Dumas        .         .  20 

850  1'he  Half-Caste.     Miss  Mulock    .         .        .  .10 

851  A  Long  Timk  Ago.     Mcta  Orred        ...  10 

852  Missing.     Mary  Cecil  Hay     .         ...        .  .10 

853  Adam  and  Eve.     LouisaParr   ....  20 

854  CORISANDE.     Lucy  Randall  Comfort       .         .    '  .    20 

855  Dole's  Big  Brother,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  and  How^ 

Snooks  Got  Out  of  It,  by  the  "Duchess"  .    10 

856  Miss  Molly.  Beatrice  May  Butt  ...  20 
■857  Waverley.     Sir  Walter  Scott        .        .        .         .20 

858  Roy  and  Viola.     Mrs.  Forrester       ...        20 

859  The  Hour  Will  Come.     Wilhelmine  von  Hillern      20 

860  Tin-:  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  Cliarles  Dickens  20 
S61  History  of  the  English  People.  VoJ.  I.  J.R.Green  20 
8(il  History  of  the  English  People.    Vol.  II.    Green  20 

861  History  of  the  English  People.  Vol.  III.  Green  20 
861  History  OF  THE  English  People.    Vol.  IV.  Green  20 

For  sale  hy  all  newsdealers  at  above  prices,  or  sent  by  i 
By  subscription,  83  per  month ;  ?:iC  per  year. 


A  History.     Robert 


868  The  Maid  of  Florence 

871  Rose  Turqunnd.  Ellice  Hopkins 

874  In  the  t  IouiIh.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

877  The  ProdiKal  DauKhter,  Mark  Hope 9 

883  A  Dreamer,  Katharine  Wylde 

I  888  ATrne  Mnrrlaue,  Emily  Sprnder 

I  889  The   lieuKar  (;irl  uf  the  Itridge  of  Arts, 

I  Hanfl' 

I  891   Dntv.  Snmuel  Smiles,  I.I..D 

893  fni-estiilled.  !>l.  Itelhaia.Kdwnrds 

1  F i-Krou.  (  hnrlolle  M.  Stanley 

I  The  Tragic  Comediiins,  Geeroe  Meredith. 

Doctor  Antonio.  KafUni 

I  Lays  of  Aneleni  Itome,  and  other  Poems. 

I  Thomas  B.  .Macnnlay 

I      For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  to  any  addret 

postage  free,  on  receipt  of  12  cents  for  single  nunibei 
1  and  25  cents  for  double  numbers. 

I       OEORCiE:  m;i\KO,   I>u1>lisher, 

r.  0.  Box  9,51.  tT  to  it  Vaudiiniler  Slnd,  Ne<  Yn 


LIBRARY.-LATEST    ISSUES. 


862  The  Plague-Stone  of  Aberford.    John  SaundTs 

863  John  Milton.     Mark  Pattison  .         .         .        . 

864  Findelkind,  by  "  Ouida,"  and  Rosemary,  by  Lady 

Georgiana  Fullerton         ..... 

865  The  Blue  Ribbon.     Eliza  Tabor  .... 

866  The  Second  Wife.     E.  Marlitt 

867  Miss  Carew.     Amelia  B.  Edwards 

868  The  Maid  of  Florence 

869  Sola.     Miss  Thackeray 

870  An  Eye  for  an  Eye.     Anthony  Trollope 

871  Rose   Turquand.     Ellice  Hopkins 

872  Luttrell  of  Arran.     Part  I.     Charles  Lever 

872  Luttrell  of  Arran.     Part  II.    i'harles  Lever 

873  From  the  Wings.     B.  H.  Buxton 

874  In  the  Clouds.     Sarah  Bernhardt 

875  No.  3  Grove  Road.     Mrs.  Oliphant  . 

876  La  Grande  Florine.     Adolphe  Belot  . 

877  The  Prodigal  Daughter.     Mark  Hope    . 

878  In  the  Counselor's  House.     E.  Marlitt       . 

879  Rachejl  Gkay'.     Julia  Kavanagh 

880  TheS<-TERS.     George  Ebers 

881  He  That  V.'ill  Not  When  He  May.    Mr.s.  Oliphant  j 

882  The  Parricide.     Adolphe  Belot  .         .        •        -  1 

883  A  Dreamer.     Katharine  Wyldo         •         •        •        1 

884  Endyjiion.    Hon.  Benj.  Disraeli,  Jiarl  of  Beaconsfieldl 

885  Onesta.     a  Story  of  Venice.     Octave  Feu illet     1 

886  Miss  Letty's  Experiences.     Miss  Mulock       .        1 

887  Malcolm.     George  MacDonald       ...        .    % 

888  A  True  Marriage.     Emily  Spender         .        .        % 

889  The  Beggar  Girl  of  the  Bridge  of  Arts.    HaufE  ] 

890  The  Trumpet-Major.     Thomas  Hardy     .        .        S 

891  Duty.     Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D 5 

892  A  Confidential  Agent.     James  Payn    .        .        * 

893  Forestalled.     M.  Betham-Edwards      .        .        .    ] 

894  My  Hero.     Mrs.  Forrester        ....        5 

895  The  Old  Judge.     T.  C.  Haliburton     .        .        .5 

896  High-Water  Mark.     Richard  Dowling    .        .        1 

897  Love's  Conflict.     Florence  Marryat     .         .         .    S 

898  The  Mission;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa.     Captain  ' 

Marryat 

899  Max's    Marriage;    or,   The  Vicomte's  Choice. 

Emile  Gaboriau    ....... 

900  Pictures  From  Italy'.     Charles  Dickens   . 

901  The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.     Mrs.  Cashel  Hoev 

902  Young  Ireland.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  DufFv,K.C.M.G. 

Parti ■.        . 

902  Young  Ireland.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,K.  C.  M.  G. 

Part  II 

903  Rab  and  His  Friends.     Dr.  John  Brown 

904  Queen  Cophetua.     R.  E.  Francillon 

905  Duel  in  Herne  Wood,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Inez 

Varian's  Secret,  by  Hazel  Wood     . 

906  Aunt  Hepsy's  Foundling.     Mrs.  Leith-Adams 

907  Three  Sewing  Girls.     Lucy  Randall  Comfort 

908  The  Strength  ot  her  Youth.     Sarah  Doudney 

909  "Over  the  Sea  with  the  Sailor."    Walter  Be- 

sant  and  James  Rice 

910  Dr.  Wortle's  School.     Anthony  Trollope    . 

911  The  Ballet  Dancer's  Husband.     Ernest  Feydeau 

912  One-and-Twenty.    F.  W.  Robinson 

913  Passion  Flowers,  by  the  Author  of  "Miss  Molly," 

aiid  Matty  OF  Greyspaukle,  liy  Justin  McCarthy 
Tancred;   or,  The  New  Crusade.      Hon.   Benj. 

Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfiold       .... 
Faith  Unwin's  Ordeal.     Georgiana  M.  Craik 

May.     Mrs.  Olipliant 

Rob  Roy.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.     . 
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